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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Indian Newspaper Reports, c1868-1942 
Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


Introduction 


Bombay, known as Mumbai since 1995, is the capital of the state of 
Maharashtra. It is the world’s most populated city, with an estimated population 
of 13 million and is the commercial and entertainment capital of India, housing 
the headquarters of the large Indian banks and Bollywood, India’s Hindi film and 
television industry. The early decades of the twentieth century were very 
significant in shaping the future of this modern metropolis. 


The town of Bombay was the East India Company's first port in 1668 and in 1687 
became the Company’s headquarters. During the American Civil War 
(1861-1865) the city became the world’s chief cotton trading market and the 


opening of the Suez canal in 1869 transformed it into one of the largest seaports 
on the Arabian Sea. 


By 1906 it had a population of one million, making it the second largest city after 
Calcutta. It was the capital of the Bombay Presidency and was a major base for 
the Indian independence movement — especially boycotts of non-Indian goods, 
the political activities of prominent moderates and their demands for Dominion 
status, the All India Home Rule League and the protests from the large migrant 
labour force such as the general strike of Bombay mill workers in January 1919. 
Later on, it was in Bombay that the Quit India movement was launched in August 
1942. After India’s independence in 1947 it became the capital of Bombay state. 


Criticism of British rule, British agents and the administration of justice throughout 
the Bombay Presidency increased in the period after 1880. Lord Ripon’s repeal 
of Lytton’s Vernacular Press Act in 1881 saw the abolition of the Press 
Commissionership. The relaxation in the attempted exercise of political control by 
the British over the press in India opened the way for vigorous debate on the 
future of India. The writings of the Indian intelligentsia found their way into an 
increasing number of new newspapers, Anglo-Indian and Vernacular. The 
increasingly active independence movement later formed into two separate 
camps in 1907. There was the Garam Dal (the extremists or “hot faction”) of Bal 
Gangadhar Tilak, who founded the Marathi daily Kesari (The Lion), and the 
Naram Dal of Gopal Krishna Gokhale (the moderates or “soft faction”). Gokhale 
was a champion of public education and a mentor to men such as Mahatma 
Gandhi and Mohammed Ali Jinnah, the future founder of Pakistan. Tilak was 


arrested and tried for sedition in 1908 after he had defended the Bengali youths 
who had killed a District Judge. “/n spite of the verdict of the Jury, | maintain that | 
am innocent. There are higher powers that rule the destiny of men and nations 
and it may be the will of providence that the cause which | represent may prosper 
more by my suffering than my remaining free”. These were his last words at his 
trial and they are now imprinted in the wall of Room No 46 at the Bombay High 
Court. The Press Act of 1914 only served to exacerbate problems with its 
imposition of even stricter censorship on the press. Any editor who disregarded 
the rules on what could be published was liable to find himself in prison. 


These reports of the Bombay newspapers, 1901-1921 cover landmarks in India’s 
history - the repercussions of Lord Curzon’s arrival as Viceroy in 1899, the 
partition of Bengal in 1905, the founding of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, the 
Press Act of 1914, Gandhi's arrival in Bombay in 1915, the new Government of 
India Act and Rowilatt Act of 1919, the Amritsar Massacre of the same year and 
the growth in the demand for Home Rule. 


Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, founder of the Bombay Chronicle in 1910, and a 
member of the Bombay Legislative Council from 1893, is recognised as a 
significant figure in Indian history. He is known as ‘the Father of Municipal 
Government in Bombay’. He had been municipal commissioner in 1873 and was 
chairman of the Municipal Council in 1884-5 and again in 1905. He had been 
responsible for drafting the Bombay Municipal Act of 1872 setting out the duties 
of the municipal corporation in key areas such as sanitation and health, the water 
supply, the creation and maintenance of roads, the management of hospitals, 
refuse collection and disposal, sewerage, cemeteries, crematoria, parks, public 
spaces, beaches and building works. When Gandhi arrived in India from South 
Africa, Mehta presided over the public meeting held to welcome him. He was 
twice President of the reception committee when the Congress sessions met in 
Bombay in 1899 and 1904. Mehta had also presided over the Congress meeting 
in Calcutta in 1890. In his dual role of political activist and newspaper owner 
Mehta made his English language weekly into an important nationalist voice of its 
time documenting the political upheavals of a volatile pre-independent India. 


The Indian National Congress, formed in 1885, was comprised chiefly of 
members of the western-educated professional elite. The very first meeting of 
Congress was in Bombay. Public opinion had started to turn against the British 
government of India and it sought to represent the views of the populace from 
both urban and rural areas. There was an undercurrent of feeling that British rule 
was unfair and this is reflected in the newspaper reports contained in this 
collection. Agitation and disturbances in the streets were common and the media 
played a huge role in re-enforcing feelings of real and imagined grievances. 
Congress during the first two decades of the twentieth century continued to be a 
moderating influence with the professional elites keeping the upper hand. 


During the First World War the newspaper reports provide a good indication of 
the mixed reactions to Indian involvement in the conflict. The Indian National 
Congress decided that the cause of Indian Independence would be best served 
by helping the British Empire as much as possible — but many people in India 
disagreed. Despite this, 800,000 troops fought in the various different theatres of 
conflict. Some 1.5 million volunteered to fight. Tilak was released from prison in 
Burma in 1914. He re-united with his fellow nationalists and rejoined the Indian 
National Congress in 1916. 


With lots of Indian soldiers fighting on behalf of the British Empire there were 
growing demands for Dominion status for India. The All India Home Rule League 
was founded in 1916 by Annie Besant, Muhammed Ali Jinnah and Tilak to 
demand self government for India. Jinnah headed up the League's Bombay 
branch. Although Tilak was a critic of Gandhi's strategy of non-violence, in his 
later years he mellowed considerably and favoured political dialogue and 
discussion as an effective way to obtain political freedom for India. Gandhi paid 
his respects at Tilak’s cremation in Bombay in 1920 along with 200,000 people. 


The Government of India Act of 1919 was passed by the British to enable more 
Indians to participate in the government of India. The Act provided for a dual form 
of government whereby in each province some areas of government were 
answerable to a Provincial Council and other areas of government remained 
under the control of the Viceroy. The Indian National Congress was unhappy at 
these reforms and condemned them, believing they did not go far enough in 
political reform. 


Mahatma Gandhi returned to India from South Africa in 1915. His struggle from 
this point to 1921, when he was invested with executive authority on behalf of the 
Indian National Congress, can be followed in these newspaper reports. He 
believed that Indian independence could be obtained not by violence but by non- 
cooperation and peaceful resistance and under his leadership the National 
Congress was reorganised with the goal of “Swaraj” (self rule). As part of his 
strategy he adopted the “swadeshi’ policy, the aim of which was to boycott 
foreign made goods, especially British goods. He also encouraged Indians to 
wear homespun cloth (khadi) and to actually spin the material themselves in 
support of the independence movement. He took a major role as peacemaker 
after the Amritsar massacre on April 1919 when innocent civilians were 
massacred in the Jallianwala Bagh near the Golden Temple in the Punjab by 
British troops. After the disturbances at Chauri Chaura in Uttar Pradesh in 
February 1922 when Gandhi felt that his movement was becoming violent he 
called off the campaign of civil disobedience. He was arrested in March 1922 for 
sedition and was sentenced to six year’s imprisonment of which he only served 
two owing fo ill health. He spent most of the 1920s out of the limelight but 
returned to prominence in 1928 when he resumed his campaign for Indian 
independence and for Home Rule. 


The Rowilatt Act of 1919 was passed by the British to extend “emergency 
measures’ after the end of the First World War and was aimed at controlling 
public unrest. It singled out the Bombay Presidency and the Punjab as “centres 
of dangerous conspiracy”. It had powers to imprison without trial any person 
suspected of terrorism in India. It caused great upheaval and Gandhi among 
other leaders was extremely critical of the Act. It was to lead to the massacre at 


Amritsar when two leaders of the Congress were arrested and a demonstration 
took place. 


As well as much on political life in India, there is also lots of information to be 
found on advances in communications and living standards in the country which 
had begun in the late nineteenth century, with the construction of major roads 
linking the main cities and regions and the development of the railway system. 
An enormous amount of detail about the impact of the railways can be found in 
the newspaper reports together with information on the expansion of education, 


the increase in industrialisation, the growth of agriculture and the development of 
the first suburbs. 


Indian Newspaper Reports 


The Indian Newspaper Reports from the Asia, Pacific and Africa Department at 
the British Library, constitute an important series to be found in the Record 
Department Papers of the Oriental and India Office Collections. The reports 
consist of abstracts taken from Anglo-Indian and Vernacular newspapers for the 
various different regions of India. 


The reports were completed weekly and consist of typewritten abstracts of the 
contents of Indian newspapers with some extracts, translated by an official 
translator whose name is given at the end of the week’s report. An extremely 
wide variety of newspapers was looked at weekly, ensuring that a wide spectrum 
of ideas, views and politics was addressed. The reports list the languages of the 
newspapers, where the papers were published, with a note on the number of 
issues published, how often and the name, age and religion of the editor. 


Part 7: Bombay, 1901-1921 


The newspaper reports for Bombay included in Part 7 cover the years 1901-1921 
and complete those for Bombay started in Part 6. The abstracts and extracts 
contained in the reports will provide scholars with an invaluable insight into Indian 
social and political events, urban and rural conditions, criticisms of the British 
government, popular protest and the development of nationalist feelings. 


The lists of Native Papers (from 1913 called Indian Papers) contain around 165 
newspapers each week (over twice as many as those of the average list in 

Part 6), divided into the following languages: English; Anglo-Gujarati; Anglo- 
Kanarese; Anglo-Marathi; Anglo-Portuguese; Anglo-Sindi; Anglo-Urdu; English, 


Marathi and Gujarati; English, Marathi and Kanarese; Gujarati; Hindi; Kanarese; 
Marathi; Sindi; Urdu; Marathi and Kanarese; Marathi and Urdu; Portuguese and 
Konkani. The largest amount of papers consulted are in Marathi and Gujarati. In 
the early years of this part the report for each week has a list of the papers 

consulted but by the latter part the list is only given at the beginning of each year. 


Extracts from the lists for the weeks ending 2 April 1910 and 29 March 1913 will 
give an idea of the names of papers listed, the editors and the circulation figures: 


English 
Indu of Bombay Bombay Daily John Wallace, C of E, 

English, Age 50 1,000 
East and West Bombay Monthly Behramji Merwanji 

Malobari 

Parsi, Age 55 1,000 
Anglo-Gujarati 
Gujarati Bombay Weekly Manilal Ichchharam 

Desai 

Hindu, Age 32 8,000 
Anglo-Sindi 
Sindhi Sukkur —- Weekly Mulchand 

Bhagchand 

Hindu, Age 34 1,000 
Sindi 
Zemindar Gazette Mirpur 

Khas Weekly Gurudinomal 

Tahilsing 

Sadarangani 

Hindu, Age 31 600 
Marathi 
Pudhari Baroda Weekly Vasudev Purshottam 

Sathe 

Hindu, Age 32 1,000 


Urdu 


Mufide Rozgar Bombay Weekly Haji Mahomed 
Hussain 
Muhamedan, Age 43 600 


Gujarati 
Satsang Surat Weekly Chunilal Bapuji Modi 

Hindu, Age 61 1,500 
Hindi 
Bharat Bombay Weekly Gaurishankar Jugal 

Kishore 

Brahmin, Age 30 400 
Hindi Jain Bombay Weekly Kasturchand 

Jbavarchand Jain 

Hindu, Age 25 600 


By 1921 circulation figures of Bengal newspaper reports had grown 
tremendously as the Indian population became more literate as the figures given 
below illustrate. It should also be noted that some papers were discontinued over 
the years and new papers were added. 


English 
Servant of India Poona Weekly V S Shriniwas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 2,000 
Anglo-Gujaratii 
Gujarati Bombay Weekly V S Shrinowas 

Shastn 

Hindu, Age 48 19,003 
Gujarati 
Navijan Ahmedabad Weekly Mohandas 


Karamchand Ghandi 
Hindu, Age 53 23,000 


Marathi 


Sandesh Bombay Daily Achyut Balvant 
Kolhatkar 
Hindu, Age 41 7,000 


The contents of the abstracts for each week are divided into the following 
sections: 


Politics and the Public Administration 
Legislation 

Education 

Railways 

Municipalities 

Native States 

Intelligence extracted from the Press 


The early reports such as those for 1901 and 1905 contain mostly detail 
concerning social and economic conditions and give only an intimation of the 
problems to come. Topics include: 


e Agrarian problems and news from the Forestry Department 

e Bombay Legislative Council 

e Indian National Congress 

e Famine and orphanages 

e Indian budget 

e Indian census 

e Spirit of Independence in European countries 

e News on colleges and schools and related conferences 

e Extravagance of native chiefs 

e Land Revenue Bill 

e Lord Curzon speeches 

e Visit of Lord Northcote to Kathiawar 

e Dacoities in Dharwar 

e Visit of Prince of Wales 

e Protest meetings against Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address 

e Railway grievances 

e Housing problems 

e Proposed demolition of Hindu temples by the Bombay City Improvement Trust 
e Oppression of Muhammedans by the Hindu authorities of Mundi 
e Riots by mill-hands in Bombay 

e Complaints about British rule in India, the possibility of India’s political 
regeneration and “Swadeshi’ meetings 

e Hospitals 


e Sind politics — usually a large section dealing with all kind of matters relating to 
the area 


e Partition of Bengal 


By 1910 the topics to be found in the papers start to reflect wider feelings of 
unrest and the growth of discontentment against British rule in India with articles 
on topics such as: 


e How can India be regenerated? 

e Warnings to white colonials to beware of the future 

e Workings of the new Press Act 0f1914 

e Training of Anglo-Indian officials 

e Treatment of political prisoners 

e Oppression in the state of Idar 

e Hostile attitude of Parsi newspapers to Moslems 

e Disturbances at sittings of the All India Moslem League 


By 1921, with the influence of Gandhi and the introduction of the Rowlatt Act, the 
amount of space devoted to political agitation, nationalism, Home Rule and 
Gandhi had expanded enormously and large sections under Politics on Non- 
Cooperation, British Rule, the Governor, Indian Reforms and the Press Act were 
featured. Subjects included are: 


e Appeal to the public to agitate for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act 

e Comments on letters from Gandhi to the press regarding agitation 

e Comments by Tilak on non-Brahmin representation on the council 

e Calls for the Press Act to be repealed 

e Bombay's government's attitude to non-cooperation and their warnings of 
revolution in India 

e Extracts from Gandhi's letters on a wide range of topics including non- 
cooperation, civil disobedience, the Afghan war, the moderates 

e Reports on interviews between the Viceroy and Gandhi 


The following extracts provide an idea of the richness of the material: 


The report for the week ending 20 April 1913 includes the following comments 
from the Dnyan Prakash concerning the formation of a United India League: 


“At the last session of the Moslem League held at Lucknow the Honourable Mr 
Shafi made a suggestion for the formation of an United India League wherein all 
creeds and castes would join hands. Now that the Honourable gentleman has 
addressed a letter to the press urging the same idea, we should like to point out 
that there is no necessity for organising a new body, for we have already 
amongst us the India National Congress which has been carrying on its 
propaganda on strictly constitutional and unsectarian lines. The Muhammedans 
would do well to join it in the interests of all concerned....” 


The same paper in the newspaper report ending 27 May 1916 comments on 
home rule agitation which had grown during the First World War: 


“.... Because small demands of the Congress and of other institutions were 
systematically ignored, the Home Rule agitation has received such an impetus 
now. So long it was said that political agitation was carried on by a handful of 
educated men but those who read the proceedings of the Congress and of the 
Legislative Councils will see the wide public character of our movement. 
Merchants want Home Rule for commercial purposes. Other professionals want 
Home Rule as it would encourage their professions.... The demand for Home 
Rule is becoming universal in this manner in India and the present war has made 
it quite an insistent question....” 


The report for the week ending 14 March 1920 includes the following from the 
Gujarati concerning amendments to the Press Act of 1914: 


“Commenting upon the assurance given in the Imperial Legislative Council by Sir 
William Vincent that the Press Act will be amended, the Gujarati remarks: The 
most objectionable portion of the Press Act is that section of it which enumerates 
the offences under the Act. As long as that section stands intact the Press will 
have to dance to the tune of the bureaucrats or the judges, in spite of any 
amendments that might be carried out as suggested by Sir Shivaswami lyar....” 


The report for the week ending 13 August 1921 includes the following from 
Young India giving Gandhi's views on the non-Cooperation movement and the 
use of violence: 


‘l have never believed and | do not now believe that the end justifies the means. 
On the contrary it is my firm conviction that there is an intimate connection 
between the end and the means so much so that you cannot achieve a good end 
by bad means.... | am fully aware that | am trying a most dangerous experiment 
— that of inducing thousands of Mussalmans and for that matter, Hindus too, to 
become and remain Strictly non-violent...” 


Liz Sargut 
April 2008 


TECHNICAL NOTE 
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Jagjivandas §. Trivedi; Hindu (Shriméli 


Mihirjibhai Palanji Madon; Pérsi; 57... 
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Do. ee} Do. ~ eo Dhanjibdhdi Jivaéji Dhondi; Parsi; 48 _... CE Ase 


. ; * | ewie AP 
. > ise : ) ‘ ; 7 vy ) Pee ¥ 
Do, vee} Rustamii N. Vétcha-Gandhi; Parsi; 51...) 7,000 — ae 
mt" : wr th SS fit & ets 
or. ; ; 4 Ms fea | Jere: 
ooo] Surat '- tee nt; Bisel hereon (Nagar Bania) ; OD Ain < : 
| . a eR 

eee Navedri re ) , eeeeee : ose 


ay oe "ahs 4 ' 5 ii 


oe 


o $8} Chandrodays see] Dharwhr vu] Weekly |G. H Honnapurmath ; Hindu (Lingdyat); 476 


2 te ; 
J Rae hf si! . AND Mana’rnt. rn . ) 


$6 | Kanara News | Kumta (Kanara)... Fortnightly ...| Krishna Keshav Shenvi; Hindu (Goud) 400 
xvi’ ‘a ' _ . Sdéraswat Brahmin a 46. 
ah ; 
a -  Anaro-Manra’rat. . : 
87 | Dnydnoday& »++| Bombay ove Weekly ».| Alden Hyde Olark ; Christain ; 88 | ° 560 
. rs : B ‘, s , x ; 


aN A i 88 | Dnydn Prakdsh +e] Poona ++] Daily .«.| Gop4l Knshna Deodhar, M.A. ; Hindu (Ohit-| 3,000 
ete iy | see | | pawan Brahman) ; 45. . 


- : 89 Dnyén Prakash | cies Do. ees Weekly eee Do, do. eee 4,000 


utes S . | 40 | Hindu Missionary -+-| Bombay od. aa ...| Gajanan Bhaskar Vaidya, B,A.; Pithérel 100 
} Prabhu ; 48. 


SR his -€1:) Indu Prakdsh sol Do. seo] Daily 444] Damodar Sdval4ram Yande;* Hindu ;| 2,000 
“3: 7% k oe , } (Maratha); 55. 


Bes 42 | Pragati'and Jinvijay _—..| Belgaum ...| Fortnightly ...| Anna Babaji Latthe ; Jain; 31. 800 | , 
43 | Shetkari | Ahmednagar ...| Weekly | Ganesh Krishn& Ohitale, B.A., LL.B.;} 200 
Hindu (Ohitpd4wan Brahman); 48. 


44 | Subodh Patrika »+| Bombay we] Do, doa ae G. Vaidya; Hindu (Gold-} 500 
| smith) ; 41, 


© s+ 45 | © Anglo-Tmsiténo ...| Bombay vs] Weekly ...{ Dr. W. F. Pais, L.M. & 8. ; Goanese; 36...| 1,000 


dork Ancro-Sispt . ) 
Ape 46 | Frontier Gazette. ...| Jacobabad _..| Weekly ~+| Vishindés Prénjaipmal; Hindu (Bhétia) ;| 500 : 


et 47 | Hind Vasi ~  +=| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Daily ‘ _,.,.| Jethmal Parsram ; Hindu ; 40 vf 600 


we | s re 48 | Ldrkina Gazette -».| Larkana .»-| Weekly oe “(Amis Malchand Tavarmalani; Hindu 700 
a | Amil) ; 28. 


a aa Pe 49/Sindhi «Ct - 4) Sukkur ...| Bi-weekly »»| Mulchand Bhigchand ; Hindu (Balani); 89.; 1,000 

: re fs ay | 50 |: Sind Patrika eee Larkana eee Weekly : ind Deveing Sha g ? Hindu ( ) ? 30 La 500 ti 
td 51 | Sind Upkdérak .-| ShikArpur .»+| Monthly .».| Bhai Mohandevy Ghanshamdas; Hind $00- 
; f. ES) | | (BhAtia); 55. 
Baer +s 68 | Sind Vasi --:| Hyderabad (Sind)...) Daily — -->| Vasomal Kishanchand ; 37 = 925 : ht 


8 


Be > 88 | Bookhree ...| Karéchi va. Weekly -,,.| Jématmal Lélcband; Hindu (Chapréc) ; 
Mae ae * * 44, e 


~~), he | Trade Advertiser «| Shikérpur (Sukkur).} Do. _  .eee] Teckchand YVerhamal; Hindu (Goklani) ; 800 er, 


Bombey | Weekly =| Henry Anthony DeSousa ; Portuguesa; 86] 500 
ys a Do. “) Sebastian Xavier Vaz ; Goanese ; 40 “ BOB ercekk : 
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\ ¥ Akhbér-e-Islam eee Bombay eee Daily 
“~*~ §8| Baroda Vartamén _...| Baroda wes] Weekly 
oe Bombay Mazah ...| Bombay ian 

‘ B bay 8 sohér 
ar is 61 | Broach Mitr& eee} Broach ooo, Weekly 

« 
oe ‘ny 62 Broach Samachar eee Do, ese Do, 
bs: 33 | Chitramays& Jagat ...| Poona ..-| Monthly 
54 | Deshi Mitra oee| Surat e+-| Weekly 
35 | Hind Vijay’ eee| Baroda a ee 
66 | Hitechhu eoe| Karachi ol Ue. 
57 | Kaira Vartaman ose} Kaita as Do. 
68 | KAthidwér Samdchér Ahmedabad _...|_ Do. 
| . | 
ao 
a . | ; 
69 | Loka Mitra eee| Bombay "i i-weekly 
| 
70 | Navséri Patrika ...| Navsari ...| Weekly 
71 | Political Bhomiyo ...| Ahmedabad sel” Do. 
72 | Praja Mitra ...| Karachi ...| Bi-weekly 
| 
73 | Praja Pokaér | Surat oe| Weekly 
: 74 Shri Sayaji — .».| Baroda eco} Do. 
75 | Surat Akhbér ...| Burat veoh. Das 
76 | Vivechak ...| Lachhras (Ndéndod,| Monthly 
Rajpipla State). 
GUJARATI AND HINDI. 
GP: A 77 | Jain «»-| Bhawnagar .«o| Weekly 
\ HInNvd1. 
RKEA 
. 78 Chitramay’ Jagat »-| Poona .«+| Monthly 
: 

; 73 | Jain Mitra we] Surat .»| Weekly 
ce, 80 Shri: Venkateshwar .»-| Bombay ve} Daily » 
i #S T Py 
| Shri Venkateshwar Sams Do. ". aee| Weekly 
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(Lewa Patidar) ; 47. | 
»es| Sorab Sheriar Irani ; Pdérsi ; 30 éoote 
Kaikhusru Manekji Minocheher-Homji B, A 
Parsi ; 42. 
eos) Trikamlal Harinéth Thékor ; Hindu (Brah- 
m& Kshatri) ; 85, 
eoe| J@hAngirji Ardeshir ; Parsi ; 88 sec 
...| Tulja4shankar Gawrishankar YdAdnik; 
(Audich Sahasra Brdhman); 85. ~ ° 
eee a Kikébhai ; Jain (Visa ShrimAli) ; 
| Dayabhéi Kasandds; Hindu (Shrdwak 
Bania) ; 51. 
.».| Harilél Valji Thékur , Hindu (Audich 
Brahman) ; 32. j 
| 
...| Somachand Panachand; Hindu (Jain 
Bania) ; 41. : 
ioe Bhaishankar Chhaganlal; Hindu (Bréh- 
man); 47. 
...| Kaikhosru Manekji #,,Minochar-Homiji, 
| Parsi; 42. | 
...| Harivallabhdés  Prdnjivandés Parekh ; 
Hindu (Bania); 43. | 
..-| Nurkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 62 ... 
-+»| Jaffar Faddu ; Mubammadan (Khoja) ; 63, 
| 
+«/| Uttamram Umedram Reshamwala ; Déséléd 
| Brahman ; 41. 
.»»| Maénekl4] Ambér4m Doctor; Hindu (Dasha 
Shriméli Bania) ; 39, | 
.«»| Pirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 42 ii 
...| Chaganl4l Naranbhai Meari; Hinanl 
(Bhavsar) ; 32. 
-««| Devchand Damji ; Hindu (Bania); 81... | 
| © 
...| Rémohandri Véoudeo Joohi; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdéhman) ; and Shan 
Narahar Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- Brab| 
man); 41. : 
«t| Mulchand Kasandés Kapadia: Jain; 88... 
.-| Pandit Chandulél Mehta ; Hindu (Gdznawat 
| Brahman); 48. 
eee Do. do or 


Kési Tamil Kési Muhammed Parbunds!; 
Muhammadan ; 47. ( 


Javerbhé4i Déddbhéi Patel; Hind 


500 


500 


700 


700 


800. 
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Mana txt, 
Arya Vaibhav aes 
A'ryhvart sie 
mun «8 |. 
Chikitsak eee 
Chitramayé Jagat ove 
Daily Report | as 
Dharma Vichér va Modi 
Vritta. 

agin Sher 
Hasya Vinod wd 
Jagaruk (Anglo-Marathi).. 
Kalpateru and A‘nandvrit. 
“ 


Do. ce Wieitiy 
Gadag (Dhérwar)...] Do. : 
Dharwar --| Do. 
Dhulia rwent ite: Weekly 

De, 4 De. 
Ratndgiri “| a 
Belgaum e Do 
Isldmpur (Sétéra)...| Fortnightly 
Belgaum -»-| Weekly 
Poona © -++| Monthly 


Ch 4s 
beete, (Bled Wigeity 


Wai (Sétéra) ...|._‘Do. 
Somthdna (Ahmed-} Do. 
nagar). 
Kolhé4pur - «| Do, 
Bombay wt oO 
Ahmednagar’ _...|__ Do, 
Poona Do. 
Bombay | eco} Dow 
isan eosP: Der 
Dhulia (West Khén-| Do. 
desh). 7 
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Guroréo Raghavendré Mamdapor ; 300 
-(Deshastha Bréhman); 49. | 
«| M. N. Tembe ; (Karhdda Brahman); 94 .:.| 600 
sa Do... eee heat 
‘a rishankar RAmpraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 50 
an); 54. } 
| (1) B. P. Kale; Hindu (Chitpdvan Brab- 500 
min); 30. (2) R. T. Karpur; Hindu) 
| ( Brdhmin) ; 35, 
-».| Vasudevacharya Shrinivasacharya Kerur, 800 
Pleader ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahmin) ; 50. 
.»-| Tulsidas Govind Joshi; Hindu (Deshast 250 
Brdhmin) ; 27. 
...| Shankar Hari Joshi; Hinde (Deshasth| 200 
Brahman) ; 29. . 
.«| Hari Dharmar4j Gandhi; Hindu (Bania);} 400 — 
40. ° 
.-|Hari Bhikéji Sdémant; Hindu (Gaud] — 280 
Sdéraswat Brahman); 55. 
+} Vishnu Sit4ra4m Athale; Hindu (Karhdda 400° 
Brahman) ; 381. 
..| Abéji Rémohandrié Sdvant; Hindu| 540 
tha); 54. 
| R4mBbhandr’ Vadsudev Joshi; Hinduj 10,000 
(Deshasth Brdhman); 30; and Shankar 
Narahar Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- ‘ 
man); 41. | 
..«| Motil4l Fattuldl; Hindu Goud Brahmin| 125 
(Marwadi); 35. 
.»>| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpaéwan 50 
Bréhman) ; 38. 
.«-| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ;.30 6 --\ 
| } 
.».| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Gaud 600 ; 
| §éraswat Brdbman); 52, 
.»-| Vishwanath Purshottam Pendharkar; Hindu} 1,500 
(Karhdda Brdhmin) ; 41. 
o-| Kdshindth Bahiray Limaye; a | 200 
(Chitp4wan Brdhman) ; 66. } 
ins Valohand Ramohand Kothari, B.A, (Jain) ; 200 
Prabhu) ; 42. 
...| Govind Néréyan Kdkade ; ‘Hindu (Deshasth 450 
' | Brdbman); 60. — 
...| Hari Nérdy k Aghes Hindu (Chitpdwan| 3,400 
Brdhman); 49. : 
...| Narsinh ee Kelkar, B.A.) 20,000° 
LL.B.; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 44. . 
_ hee oy ™ 
-»-| Yadav Bédlkrishné SBahdlkar; Hindu 500. 
| “¢ 
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115 


127 


128 


Prabodh Chandrika —...| 
Prakésh ane 
Sam4j Sevak and Sahdkéri. 
Sandesh a 
Satya Shodhak cee 
Shivaji Vijay oe 


Sholépur Samichér eee 


Shrj Sayéji VijayS 


Shri Shéhu ose 
Shubh Suchak eee 
Udyam Prakéah 7 


Vaidyak Patrika . oon 


Vichéri eee 

Vinod “ee 

Vrittasér eee 

7 

Vy4épari * eee 

Warkari oes 
Suxpr. - 

A'tt&b-i-Sind ‘a 

Al-Amin ad 
7 . 

Al-Haq ia 

Bharat Vasi = 


Mirpurkhés Gasette 


Pandharpur (Shola- 
pur). 

Jalgaon (Hast Khaén- 
desh), 

Sdétdra eve 

Poona ove 

Bombay cee 

Sholépur oes 
Do. cee 

Bombay 000 


Wai (Satara ine 


Poona ove 
Karwar (Kdnara) ... 
Belgaum ove 


Wai (Satdra) ove 


Poona eee 

-Pandharpur (Sholé- 
pur). 

Sukkur ove 


Hyderabad a 
Sukkur ied 
Hyderabad re 
Lérkhina eee 
Mirpurkhés on: 


Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
| Tri-monthly 


Fortnightly 


Balvant Ramchandra _ 
(Gaud Séraswat Brahman); 88. 


Govind Sakharam Bidkar; Hindu (Desh- 

asth Brdbmin) 3.55. 
Néardyan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdbman : 64. ’ 


Rémchandr& Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brdhman); 41. 


Vithal Maruti Navale 3; Hindu (Mali); 82 ... 


Achyut Balwant Kolhatkar, B,A., LL.B; 
Hindu (Chitpdwan Brahmin); 37. 


Krishn4ji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpéwan 


Brdhman) ; 82. 
aa 


Maitivalappa Sangappa Deomule; 
(Lingdyat) ; 32. 

Vithsl Narsdppa Jakkal; Hindu (Telgu 

M4li).; 36. 


Damodar Sévidr4m Yande; Hindu 
(Maratha) ; 55. 
Vaéman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda 


Brdhman) ; 86. 


Dattétray’ Rdmchandré Ohitale; Hindu 
(Chitp4wan Brdhman); 388. 


Vishwanath Dhondi Teli,; Hindu (Teli) ; 80. 
"Mahadev Sakharam. Date; Hindu (Chit- 
| pdawan Brahmin) ; 88. ~ 


Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul: Karim; 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 43. 


Dattdtray’ Rémchandrs Kulkarni; Hindu 
‘(Gaud Séraswat Brahman); 28. 


“Purushottam Ganesh Vaidy& ; Hindu (Ohit- 
pawan Brd4hman); 26. ; 


Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); 61. 


Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brdhman) ; 45. : 3 


Shéms-ud-din walad’ Muhammad ; 
madan (Abro); 50.. 


Shahnavas Pirsada, B.A. Muhammadan ; 


Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed. Suleman; 
.» Muhammadan ; 41. - 


Viruram Vishindas ; Hindu ; 86 


Muham- 


x 5 


Gurudinomal Tahilsing F ‘Bindu (Khatri) ; 
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'Guradinmal Tahiling ; Hindu (Ami) ; 86... 
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Saiyad Muhammad Abdulla Khan; Muham- 1,500 
madan (Sunni); 338. 


vesew Hazi Munshi Mahamad Husein; Muham-| 3,500 
madan ; 46, 


Bombay Sheikh Mahamed Yusnf; Muhammadan 1,200 
(Sunni) ; 38. 


hye eas A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which. are 
| — in ‘italics. 


B: ‘The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
bite lat is printed in brackets. after the name, 


OC. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Speliing 
ws thé’ Bdmbay Presidency. ‘One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or @) is the last letter of s word, 


the aocenk is left out, and the short a (4 = uin gun) is, to prevent, confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has. 
"been strictly ‘tollowed, except that “when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word as 
or the well-known Miira, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—/, 
D. % Ths Seine giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
2° wars ore ue — as accurate, and in some instances must be regazded with caution. 


ethics Ah, “We ea the early attenbion of the. Bombay’ Gi rmment wi 
ee SPS ® drawn to the artificial eesigned tat 4 flat 
Appeal to Government of prices. in Bombay city and the suburbs, feud } 
| 3 to. intervene to effect @ g¢rious effect on the. poorest classes of the population, - 
| “eee in the present gait which is absolutely essential to health is selling . 
abnormal high prices of ‘ 
fs salt, fuel, charcoal, etc, in * 8 annas 8 paeli; Or 4 annas a Bombay seer, that 
“8... Bombay. is, 34 tolas for pice........... There is no justifica- 
oo Rast Goftdr (31), 6th tion whatsoever for this rise. ‘he Government _ aie 
“ges Jan., Eng. cols.; Jém-e- duty has not been raised and the wholesale dealer a 
Be Jamshed (24), 3rd Jan.; gets salt from the Government dep@ts at the old rate, ee aa 
Ree eee ae (21), ones and yet between him and the retailer they have eet 
ha (a9), 5th "Ton. Phoniz managed to quadruple the price. This is intolerable ) : 
Bet: (8), 15th Dec.; Indy ®0dit may lead to serious trouble. This can be 
Ee Prakdsh (41), 4th Jan. -ended at once by the Municipality in Bombay or. by 
an order of Government. Firewood and charcoal 
have also been forced up 10 price in the same way without any justification. gant 
The struggle for existence with high prices ruling everywhere is keen enough 
#8 if is, but these sharks who are bent upon devouring the people should be 
dealt with with a strong hand. If the Government do not take early vigorous 
action popular dissatisfaction may proceed toa dangerous length.” [The . 
Jdm-e-Jamshed also appeals to Government to intervene in the present state of 
affairs. Itthen refers to the alleged attempts on the part of some to monopolise 
salt and remarks :—The present is hot the time to look on quietly. Now is i 
the time for the authorities to be up and doing. - If Government have 3 
not been sitting quietly all this while, they should pacify the minds of the 
public by stating what they have achieved so far. The people have begun to | 
groan under the present dearness of articles which is increasing by leaps and . 1 
bounds. Government should take some steps or ‘other to check this rise in 
prices and to give relief to the public. Speculation in commodities should be 
stopped, attempts at monopoly should be put down, prices of foodstuffs and : 
‘articles of daily consumption should be fixed and those who demand higher ay 
prices than those prescribed should be hauled up before the law courts and at 
punished. The Food Committee should not be a body which exists only in +f 
name, it should be doinp substantial work. Government officials should also be wee 
included in that Committee and a report of the Committee’s work should be 
published every month for the information of the public. The Hindusthdn also 
attributes the present dearness of commodities mainly to speculation. It re- 
quests the Food Committee to take necessary measures for giving relief to the 
people. ‘I'he paper also appeals to Government to make arrangements for pro- 
viding the public with sufficient quantities. of indispensable articles like salt and 
‘charcoal. With regard to the dearness of salt, the Praga Mitra and . Pdrst 
suggests that if Government cannot relax the present restrictions on the ; es 
manufacture and importation of salt, they should themselves manufacture 
salt and open depéts for selling it at fixed rates. It believes that the opening ae 
of such depots will be greatly facilitated if Government arrange to get salf ~~ oe 
from Native States in boats belonging to the Native States themselves. ot pee 
The Phenix writes:—‘* The enormous rise in the prices can neither be 
attributed wholly to the war causes nor can it be said to bave taken place only 
in response to the laws of supply and.demand. The underlying cause, however, 
of the rapid increase lies in the greed of unscrupulous monopoly holders and 
shamefully avaricious vendors........... The war is not going to end unless bom 
and until Germany is brought to her knees, which undoubtedly will take some a 
time. This situation brought about by profiteers will become more and more spr: 
difficult as the years goon, Itis therefore absolutely necessary to’ provide 
some immediate remedies to save the starving poor from the clutches of clever 
speculators.” The Indu Prakdsh remarks that whereas ‘the prices of all | o 
-  Gommodities are rising by leaps and ‘bounds the- landlords are vying with © cap es 
‘ gach, other in increasing the rents of their houses and*chawls. The paper. § =—* % 
says that Government should again fix the prices of the necessaries of life. 2 oa 
as they had once done, and should algo take a similar step in whe case ot Of eS 
house-rents.} - | aes 2b ge 
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‘Geverl in 6 Incil' an< Sok the Comn ites, i 
iry ‘into the. aatare pe extent of the seme ae 
i an ezam ion of the diffioulties that have risen in dealing = 74) f 
“ac 18) pit races. . aia, is ultimately aimed at is fresh legislations © *. | 


. 7 'd 
ea ke 


real end in view. ‘ Since the first impression produced- Bea 
ys speech has turned out to be. erroneous, it becomes all ok 


ré .nece ‘to press very strongly for the appointment in each: - me 
pinte st ry Sear » yidicial Committee to inquite into the cases of interned eta 
per fsons instead of leaving their fate to be decided by one individual officer, as 
is now done.......,.. We should have thought that the existing laws were. ) 
ae than enough to remove all diffic ulties in the way of Government...........- aa 
Si Ned trust the labours of the Committ ee will not result in placing on the statute : 
book: one more enactment ofan arbitra ry character, depriving the accused of 
geome of those legal, judicial and consti tutional safeguards which they enjoy 
_ under the English system.” 


ee ae ee oc ff: 
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oe 40 8. Commenting on the speech delivered by Dewan Bahadur V. P. 
1 ES a Madhavrao as President of the last Industrial 
ens oO . Comments on the pee Conference held .at Calcutta, the Jdm-e-Jamshed 
 -, eeedings of the Indian ghares with the Dewan Bahadur his feelings of 
i nig agg eee satisfaction at the authorities having seriously taken 
1st ag patie . Ms up the question of industrial regeneration of the 
Gif ae country and trusts.that the vatious ‘suggestions made 
a ‘by the Dewan Bahadur to secure that end will be adequately considered. 
age Faasne to. the resolutions adopted by the Conference, the paper considers 
two of them as very important, one protesting against the closing of third 
Be te class collieries and the other demanding the removal of restrictions on the 
—s -  . manufacture of salt,.and appeals to the Government of Lord Chelmsford to 
aaa remove these complaints as both coal and salt form vitally important items 
=. in numerous manufactures and industries. 
Ree i ; *4. “Regarding Government honours, one thing is clear that they ae 
Me come as a rule to him who serves Government and 
Re Those who get honours jn this service scores a certain number of marks.. 
ee from Government are Byt the men who carry away these honours form 
Meee ected by the people. : ! 
a ahrdtta (5), Gih Jan, generally. speaking a caste by themselves. ‘They are 
Sa as a rule the trusted of the atithorities, but for that 
fie very fact are ‘suspect’ to the people. There arc, of course, honourable 
Begs exceptions to this general rule. The fever of title- hunting is such a 
Bee disgusting and dentoralising affair that we would fain like to see all titles 
'* ~-...-»ebolished. The service that is rendered by a citizen in expectation ofa 
a2. mark of distinction from Governm: nt is generally of a poor and sometimes 
eos .  heteful description. The truly democratic spirit is in deadly conflict with 
> = the trade'in titles, which isa distinguishing feature of monarchical con- 
3 Oa Stitutions. The New Russia bas made an end @f titles. Wehave now only. 
+ ~*~. gitizens and comrades there. So is it, we believe, the casein America and — i 
>... France and other Democracies. We long for the time when in our India, - =a 
ye >> $00, we shall have only citizens and comrades from one end of the country 
fa. #0-the other.” | 
ae 5. “Rouble” writes.to the Praja Mitra and Pdrst:—* In to- day’s Times 
et - Ripe of India one reads that the export of capital frem 
>... ., Appeal to Government Britain has been restrictéd. Purchasing foreign © 
pee RO BYOD the ane beak currency with a view to investment or as a specue  —-—: / 
errs, uin N = FORME? lation.is prohibited. Knowing.the amount of Rus- ae 
we es... SP : Mitra nd Pdrst ian bank noteg which have been bought in Bombay me F 
ee pee ae ge n., Bing. cals. a8 @ speculation, it occurs to one that the Govern- ieee 


OOS OR mS ment of India should take, immediate steps to =. 
~~~ prohibit. “the importation i into India of any further supplies of Russian rouble ‘oo ee 
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ae ns hte ny ‘indie 3 have’ woes to the pnt aor of every | 
Bey - Mabrdtta ® 6th Jan. 


a one than that of going round'as Ramdas,’the erent Swami Ramdas of the pre- 
Se: - Maratha days, the guru of Shivaji, the real founder of ‘the Maratha Swardjya, . als ae 
Ie: - went round amongst /i1s people, the people who were degraded, despondent ahd ~* a 
Rea ‘full, of the vices which are the share of every slaving people. The work of ) shi 
3 ~ difting a. people from the morass of despair and despondence, ugly vices and PO ae 
revolting jo-hukumism, to the level of Hope and Expectation, Manliness and By yh 
Self-respect is igdeed not to be equalled, either in work-a-day utility or in aaa 
moral and spiritual value, by any other that one can think of. The Congress — Oo ea 

has been asking for Reforms in one direction and another for over thirty 6) SCR 
years. Let the people know it. .Let them know why the Congress has failed. 
Bays Let them know how these failures have been blessings in disguise, how they 
| have brought the educated Indians to put faith in the combined. will of the 
people of India. rather than in soft-worded prayers to the Bureaucracy or 
higher authorities proceeding from themselves alone. Right, let them under- Me 
stand, cannot succeed in its struggle with constituted authoritiés unless and z et 
until it gathers into itéelf an adequate proportion of Might. The educated i 

(.. have realised this truth, and let them speak of it frankly fo those whose uplift 
they have striven for, but so far with little success. Let the people know thé. . a 
hindrances that the authorities have placed in the way: of the spread of right 7 a 
political knowledge. Let them know how politics affects them in the meals tgs 
and the clothing and the shelter necessary for them, their wives and their = + “4% 
, children, how it affects them in the fodder required for their cattle, in the og RE 
water and implements for their fields, in the wages and the work which they ei a 
get or do not get, in education, recreation or the want of these and other at 
-desiderata of man, in fine, in every item that the living together of men has ae 
brought into being and fostered.” "> oP a 


7. The Dnydn Prakdsh raises the question: where should the reforms a 
3 begin? Should the improvement of local bodies be 
Where should the poli- taken up first or should reforms be first introduced 


eee ween oe 38) in the central Government? It holds that the | 4 
ond ag ranges Wy Thdian constitution is not like a clean -slate, that : ee 


village panchayats have been rendered. quite. power- 
less by the British Government, that local independence has been destroyed 
and that the central Government has been strengthened. [t does not object 
to the establishment of village panchayats, but it does not subscribe to the : a) 
view that the hands of the clock should be stayed till then. The reform of - #8‘ 
local bodies, it continues, need not be discussed by Parliament. It can be a 
carried out, in its opinion, by the Central or Provincial Governments that are 
to come into existence. When questions under the contro] of Parliament are 
being discussed, it urges that such questions as may delay the settlement of — yaa 
the main préblem should not be raised.. It further adds:—There is = ..) % 
oné more reason why reforms of the Central Government should firstbe ° «+ ~- 4 
undertaken. European officials always boast that they are the Ma Bap of | 
the rayats, but as a matter of fact, their relation to the people is of.a step-. - "i ee 
motherly character. It will not do merely to express sympathy for therayats’ - 
48 the officials do. They have not striven to make the rayats more educated ~ Were ie 
. and efficient. The question of primary education having been neglected, ieee 
- rayats have been rendered helpless and dependent on others, and. the -highér ye) ae 
classes alone have reaped the benefit of the British connection. Institutions — te 
-. +, worked. by educated men will, no doubt, become successful, but the samé 
<>... guarantee cannot be given in respect of ignorant ravats. The. chief. work | Of. 4 a ae 
Dads i “eforms - les ‘in the direction of the entral Government, the Prot v ndiak: 
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10 ox wat. spahisally ‘declares. that 

10 ein the swardjya movement. He is 

itive that British guidance and assistance 

F utely necessary to us at this stage of dur 

: po reli leaeat His Highness’ declaration that the 

) Mecing for separate representation is only for a. 

stated periodsis particularly wost opportune. What 

éan hinder the fulfilment of our desires fo obtain 

ee  .gwardjya. when our demand gains the support of 

and Moharajas ? [The Sandesh on the other ‘hand remarks :—His 

ghness approves of the demand for swardjya but desires caste distinction 

va wa prior to its attainment. This qualified support, the paper 
nigh nullifies his approval.] 


9. Expressing its gratification at the- sympathy alleged to have been 

: awakened among the Labour Party in England by 

The: Labour Party in’ the efforts of Mr. Joseph Baptista, with regard to 

tees ae India’s de- the question of granting swardjya to India, the 
mand for political rights.  findusthdn maintains that the carrying out of the 

. Hindusthdn :(21), -31st 

Dec. 1917. resolution passed at the recent session of the Indian 
National Congress to send its representatives to the 

- Labour Conference, thatis going to meetin England within a few days, will goa 
Preat way to support the movement in that country in favour of India’s claims. 
¢ beliéves that if the Labour Party will properly back up India’s demand for 
* swardjya, it will greatly strengthen the hands of the Cabinet in the carrying 
out of their desire to grant at the present moment at least a substantial measure 
of seli-government to India. ‘The paper remarks that the success of Mr. Mon- 
taga’s mission in India depends upon the attitude the British public may 
assume towards the Indian problem. It accordingly declares no time should 
bé lost in sending to England, just at the time Mr. Montagu returns to that 
country, an influential deputation composed of first-rate Indian orators to 
strengthen the hands of the Secretary of State for India as well as those of 
Parliament and the British Cabinet, to nullify the evil effects of the activities 
of Anglo-Indian opponents in England and to awaken the British democracy, 
which is supreme over them all, to the true condition in India and to make 

it favourably inclined towards the welfare of this country. The paper believes | 
that Indian political leaders should regard the task of furthering the work 


inaugurated in England by Mr. Baptista as their most important duty during 
boas year 1918. — 


10. We are really grieved: to say that by presenting their address to 

the Secretary of State‘on the subject of reforms 

Comments on the the Bombay Chamber of Commerce have tarnished, 

Bomba presented by the nay*wiped out, their former fame.. What is the 
y Chamber of Com- snbstance of this add fee | lI d 

‘merce to the Viceroy and is address t practica y Gondemns 

the Secretary of State. the action of the Government in England and the 

Praja’ Mitra and Parsi Viceroy in recognising the necessity of leading 

-@9), th Jan. India on to the path of self-government and’ in 

giving promises therefor. The address even goes 

further end suggests the imposition of further restrictions on the liberty of 

~ India and the adoption of measures calculated to keep back its progress. We 

should like to know if all the members of the Chamber were consulted on the 

- Subject matter of the address and whether those Indians who are members 

_ of the Chamber think it consistent with their self-respect to continue their 

| Bei, _ @onnection with the Chamber without entering a strong protest against the 

-.)* addres Be Ibi is not impossible that, taking advantage of the presence of 

’.’ - feading mere ants on the Chamber, an attempt might be made to show that 

- Bey hole the: views: Sree in. the pochens. - tb i is their duty, therefore, 


i 


“Viceroy and the Secre- 
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formation ot the <puilin: 


et “The address of the 9 Bomboy ie c Semin is e nu 
“pating ’ reading. ‘It shows ow thick-skulled some 
“pee Ja wae European merchants are, how impervious to facts, 
Sei Jan. "how incapable of jasoning, how irresponsive to. the 
Syhaes _ Gall of the Ti * The present system of adminis- 
tration-in this country is just, efficient and stable.’.......... ' Thus hold forth 
the inspired merchants from Europe. ‘ The vast bulk of the population ’ 
no doubt desire to be allowed to work under a just and stable government. 
_But the vast bulk no longer believe either in the justice or in the stability of 
“the present Government. The unsophisticated Indian, the man of the masses 
—if you can cultivate his confidence and get him'to speak out his soul—will 
tell you that in the British Rdj injustice of various kinds has become so 
widespread and galling that not a soul exists but must wish the present Rd 
radically mended.......,.. Even the semi-inspired and wholly inspired anti- 
Home Rule Associations, have, almost all of them, with negligible exceptions; 
directly or indirectly affirmed that the present Government is nota just 
Government. Stability of Government is dependent upon its justice, in no 
small measure. .When, therefore, people lose their belief in the justice of a 
Government, they come naturally to lose their belief in its stability.......... 
Every other claim that. the Chamber has made in favour of the present system 
of administration is as baseless as the one we have dealt with. The bureau- 
cracy is unjust, inefficient, intolerant and oppressive, It is transparently 
partial and has lost the confidence of the vast bulk of the population. Under 
it India has become poorer and poorer (we mean Indian India and not 
Anglo-Indian India), until now the load of poverty has beconie unbearable.” 
[The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—It can safely be inferre that the views ex- 
pressed by this Chamber are those held by the entire Kuropeaa community 
in India.’ The Chamber is of opinion that the country is not ye$- fit for re- 
presentative government and the proposed reforms will transfer all power into 
the hands of a small caste. These are stock arguments and have been 
successfully met several times. We, however, welcome the Chamber’s 
denunciation of the practice of the Supreme and the Provincial Governments 
of migrating to the hills every year at the expense of the poor ryots.| | 


i2.. Commenting upon the address presented by Marathi-speaking 
backward classes to Mr. Montagu, the Shubhodaya 
Comments on the writes :—We are sorry to see that Mr. Montagu and 


address presented by the the Viceroy did not send the deputation to Bedlam: 


Marathi-speaking back- then and there. The address is quite full of racial 
ward classes to the hatred more deadly than the worst poison. They 


tary of State. - have made indirectly a venomous attack. on the 
Shubhodaya (89), 28th Brahmins. . These sheepish gentlemen say that 
Dec. 1917. + Indians are unfit for Swardjya because of caste 


jealousy and deficiency in education. There may not 
have been sufficient sprea'l of education in India. But what nation can‘say 
‘that it had enough of education? EHven people in -Hngland are 
agitating’ for an’ “Hducation Bill”, feeling that education has not pro- 
pressed. well- in their country. The deputation has complained that their 


receptive powers have been destroyed because Brahmins kept them in 


ignorance for centuries. ‘On what psychological principle is this statement 
‘based ? Mungo Park and Livingstone say that even’ people who have been 
uneducated from the beginning of the world can learn quickly if taught. We 
are said to be unfit for Swardjya because of caste jealousy. Is it not a sign of 


union that Kusabas, Kumbhars,. Marathas, Kamatis, Jains and Lingayats. 
jointly formed a deputation to -Mr. Montagu ? Their common hatred against. 
“Oe them together. Is it not possible for them 


& particular community brou 
to unite for a good object ? | 


deputation has given its mean statements a 


. lurid colour by referring to the depressed classes. Have not these people: 


Bay about what a considerable. body of depressed classes Have said through» 


oe | 420-—4 CON. 


Sir. N.. G. Chandavarkat? We do not: know how be have. failed to Nee 
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seed classes. Burope bas ns feo “find Hong etcaaue: they 
range tha’ ia » do. at beef. Because Huropeans: 
‘buf hypocritica tor de i and Lingayats to dance to their 


was a jelaion of the Todien National Spee more 
-- memorable than the 32nd session, which concluded 
its deliberationa in Calcutta on Saturday. The 
feature of the whole session was the clear, cogent 

fod etn pronouncement’of Mrs. Besant on the burning topics 
San. 5 Vinge aban (1), 1st Of the day.......... Her presidential address places 
3. Dnydn Prakish the crown on the new era of activities engendered by 
8, ‘st Jan. the ‘ special forces ’ that have been at work for some 
as | years past........... Mrs. Besant’s address was 
1. ae, ‘authoritative exposition of the position at which we have now arrivad. 
eae Judge by whatever tests and standards, one cannot deny in all conscience 
we )™C™C~<~sC~S:~C«*é‘«S at ‘ Bureaucratic Government ’ has. been a failure—the greatest failure of 
=. ~=~=—S—SsS—.. -. Hh moon: times in this country........... The Congress resolution has laid 

- down no date with a view to satisfy our Muhammadan friends, who, for obvious 


ess) _ féasons, desired that we should not bind down ourselves or the British 
i ~hCté<~S;*CSe:~SC«é@Parliament in this matter. But if we have understood properly the interpre- 
aa . ation put upon ‘at an early date’ by some of our Hindu and Muslim leaders, 


it is reasonable to think that they construe it as meaning the granting of 
‘full responsible Government’ much earlier than Mrs. Besant and _ her 
colléagues have wished it to be. ‘This question of time is, however, only a 
small matter and the dominant feeling is that it must come not later than 
a decade as may be prescribed by the Parliamentary statute. And in order 
to make a fair start, the Congress-League scheme has been again put forward 
most emphatically as the irreducible migimum, the full granting of which 
: »  @lone will satisfy the aspirations of India and exalt the British nation in the 
oe estimation of the world.” [The New Times writes :—“ The Resolution is the 
unerring demand of a united People and may well be regarded as having 
dominated the proceedings of the Congress. Itis a very significant Resolution, 
It makes it clear that the-Congress-League scheme of Reform is to be only 
the initial step in the process; that scheme is’ meant for a short period 

Ne of transition from the present system to full self-government. 
me solution shows that the idea of Home Rule is not mere talk, that it has pro- 
ie foundly stirred the depths of our national life. Self-government for India is 
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‘a..~t~<“‘~SCSC«<S«CSC sé lone a national necessity ; it is.also au imperial necessity. ‘The question 
| | Sa of self-government is with us not one of a controversy between England 
ha See - and India: it is a question of England’s fulfilment of its mission in India.” 
ig | 6 ae _ .. The Dnydn Prakdsh is glad to note that attempts to make material changes 
ae . in the Congress-League Scheme failed and that it was adopted at the last 
S) re Congress Session. It holds that the idea of modifying the Congress Scheme 
han tc a | came about because of the criticisms of Mr. Curtis pointing out that it had 
a -made.no provision for responsible and Cabinet Government, and remarks 

£ ae . .. - that Cabinet Government does not obtain in America, Switzerland and Japan, 


that it is a question for the future and that the Congress does not want to 
settle questions just now which will arise in future. The paper is happy to 
note the advocacy of the Congrene-League scheme by Mr. Tilak at the 


: Congress.| 
~~ **~~—s« 44, ~“Supporting the resolution passed at the recent session of the Indian 


National Congress about the establishment of Res- 
eee Praja Mitra and Pdrst ponsible Government in India, the Praja Mitra and 
Be ‘ | & 3th aah va en) Pdrst observes that, regard being had to the success 
pa Mids * Jes Ay idee (24) Slat that has attended the introduction of a fully autono- 
a es | Deo. 1917. | mous parliamentary constitution i in Japan, the period 

es suggested by Mrs. Besant in her presidential address 


a ae Bea for the attainment of a full measure of Responsible Government in India 


a use annot be said to be unreasonably short. It maintains that Indians are more 
ee eee new. to enjoy swardjya than the Japanese were when SS: were granted 
ae 
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in keeping. with the British policy declar Mr. Montagu when he was in 
England. The paper dwells on the public anxiety to see that scheme being 
estried into effect at an early date, The Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses satisfac- 


Sg 


tion that no period has been mentioned -in the resolution -passed “by the 
Congress for the introduction of.the full’measure of Responsible Government 


in India, It regards the reduction ofthat period from 30 years, which was 


_once favoured by the Congress, to 10 years as. suggested by the President of 


its last session, as an indication of undue impatience which, the paper opines, 
cannot but prove detrimental to the best interests of India. 


415. Commenting upon the presidential address delivered by Mrs. Annie 
Besant at the last session of the Indian National 
Congress, the Praja Bandhu remarks that. the 
principles she laid down and the facts she stated in 
her speech in support of self-government for India 
Praja Bandhu (28), ®re worth being carefully pondered over by everyone 
30th Dec. 1917; Gujardtx from among the people of this country. It declares 
Punch (19), 30th Dec. that Mrs. Besant has amply proved India’s case for 
1917 ; Kaiser-1-Hind (25), obtaining swardjya, as against the objections raised 
30th gt ae , as rte by the existing bureaucratic Government. The 
kd eet (7) oni}, Paper maintains that the President has demonstrated 
Dec, 1917. how that Government has failed in all the branches 
of administration and observes that in that failure 

lies the justification of India’s claim for swardjya. 

[The Gujardtt Punch characterises Mrs. Besant’s address as a sober, carefully 
studied and practical pronouncement and remarks that if is full of spirit and 
enthusiasm. It declares that her speech has justified the wisdom of her 
choice by the Indians as President of their National Congress. The Kaiser-i- 
Hind remarks :—Though Mrs. Besant’s demand for granting India the full 
measure of swardjya within a period of five or ten years might be regarded as 
hasty, one cannot but agree with the views she has expressed with regard 
to the condition and aims of .the Indian people. The Gujardti lends its 
wholehearted support to Mrs. Besant’s views advocating tho grant of self- 
government to India under British rule and inquires if India is destined 
merely to have the sham honour of being the brightest jewel of the British 
crown by having to remain in her present political condition. The paper 
adds :—By refusing to grant swardjya to India does not England interfere 


Comments on the pre- 
sidential address of Mrs. 


with the spread of justice and liberty in the world? If India had been 


pressed under the iron heel of Prussia or Russia, would not the British people 


themselves have been the first to raise the cries of *‘ intolerable anomaly ”’ and 


“unpardonable crime against freedom”. And if India had, under those 
circumstances, been fighting for her liberty, would not the people of Britain 


“have helped India ‘as they have been helping Belgium and Servia to-day for 


securing their national independence? The New Times writes :—“It is 
impossible to speak too highly of the presidential address delivered by 
Mrs. Besant at the National Congress. Itinterprets the mind and heart of the 
people ; it gives expression to the aspirations and convictions of. New India; 


it is in tune with the new nation and should win the enthusiastic approval 


of all Indians for its bold advocacy of the National Demand.] 
16. The Kesari says that the Congress sitting was of an unprecédented 


character and that for the. first time in its history 


Kesari (107), lst Jan. a woman presided over its deliberations. It further 
remarks :—Till now the majority was accustomed to 

mould its conduct in accordance with bureaucratic opinions. Does it not 
prove that 4 new era has begun when an individual who has laid herself open 
to the wrath of those in power is boldly raised to the highest - seat of honour? 


The. election of Mrs. Besant. a8 President of the Congress: snows: that an . 


“ 


Pavey: 


the ‘Co gress resolution «regarding - the. intcodaation men ie 
| ‘Responsible | Government in India, is one of a very moderate nature and it is 


i | 1E st 18! 
pur exper peer A bye of the ideaa of its prestige, the 
et a waiRous any foundation, The mighty spiritual 
of J lians carried before it the impregnable obstinate 
‘There.were unexpected happenings like. the 
Me 30p jotaniin Report, resignation of Mr. Chamberlain, ‘ete., 
7e re also was talked of. The bureaucracy. was terrified and 
ae et: it was VGacatcdly released... Her presidential speech reflects all 
ie = F fapiations. of. Indians. ‘Needless to say that the question of swardjya 
a aia figured ‘prominettly in ber address. If was a straightforward and open 
speech ; there was no vacillation and no weakness in it. It was proposed that 
Congress should deal only with the resolution of swardjya but it was not 
BFP alte to do so. But only a few select questions like the Press Act and the 
90 a Hei internments were taken up. ‘lhe attention of all was centred on the resolution 
ey be Be on swardjya. If the Secretary of State had been present at the sessions, he 
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ay would have been influenced a hundred times more than by all the deputations 
che received.. But as it would not have been favourable to the bureaucracy, 
iy) +. he was kept as far as possible from the Congress. But.the Secretary of State 
is ae must have read fresh and detailed news about the sitting. - Moreover the 
">. proceedings of the Congress would be reported more extensively than 
BS, - usual in European and American papers as it was held under the 


presidentship of Mrs. Besant known all over the world. The Allies will 


{O'S aaa thus haye a proper knowledge of what is going on under the very 
Pee nose of the British Nation which is fighting for the independence of petty 
nee | Belgium. They might ask Hngland: you are moving heaven and earth 
aia against the Russian bureaucracy and how is it that you continue to maintain 
ane GS the’ irresponsible: and ‘uncontrolled bureaucracy of India? This year’s 


Congress will have a great influence on Kuropean and American statesmen and 
_ ae | we shall be benefited indirectly thereby. [The paper then describes how 
| a the different speeches.and resolutions and the presence. of the mother of the 

eae interned Ali brothers created commotion in the audience and declares that 
el eae such scenes of wild excitement were never witnessed at any of the former 
Ca ar sessions of the Congress. | 
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: 17. Commenting on the Congress Resolution for the immediate release 
“jpeg of Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali, the New 

: “Comments on the Tames remarks : —‘** The Government of India,’ said 

Congress Resolution for Myr, Montagu, ‘ received assurances from influential 


oo ) 6 | | the immediate release of 
| «os : sources with reference to Mrs.: Beasant’s condu 
2 a Messrs. Mahomed: Ali and ° cb 


o ——— a - ~ - 2 : 
en eT ee Ne iP 


. Shanket Ali, which were considered satisfactory.’ Shouli there 
BS r ee Waies (7), 29th be anything more influential in a well-organised, 
i Deo. 1917. government than the will of the people? And has 


not the will of a united people demanded, again and 

ee again; the release of the Muslim leaders ? - Is there an Englishman who does 
ees, . . not read with indignation the stories of English prisoners and the Ghent 
Brat: professors—the historians Paul Fredericq. and Henri Pirenne—interned 


te | under orders of the German-government? Is there an Englishman who does 
I as not regard civil freedom as essential to national life? Yet the Ali brothers. 
ae 4 ~ jie in internment.and have remained incarcerated since October 1914—on 
a : charges which are not proved! The physical effects of internment on refined 
Re risoners such as the two Muslim leaders must be tremendous: they have 
a n ‘interned for over three years and the Government does not propose to 
ae ‘ release them! The war has sharpened the world’s appetite for freedom but 


SB ask opr of Indias’s people is. still a cry in the wilderness!.......... Surely 
- tbe Ali brothers’ Religious sympathy with their brethren of the Islamic faith 


not. eminant, 


Englishmen to-day-—men like Professor Dickinson, Pro- 


. ? 
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Ves al en 7 % i dias sagt a “p Pt i , 1 2 Le i of: her i 
10W how, contemptuously it treats 
ithe . obstinate character of the . 


| ) Turkey cannot be reckoned a crime by any civilised government. Are: 


ost. :«. fqmaon ‘Russel, Dr. Carpenter, Mr. Hobson, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald —and 
2 ee lish ‘icone dnaiaath like the Demooratic Union Contirol—that express. 


dre: eee 
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Sornce Minister and referring to Turkéy, some ‘time ago, made a similar ok 
"oe giaitctlon.bakwean the Turkish» sevihe aod the Turkish pveuileat ccs . 
ca a _ Surely, as Mr. Tidak. says in his..resolation on the subject, the religious © 
’ =... geruples-‘which the Ali brothers hold in cotimon with the "whale of Islam in| eas 


~*, India and elsewhere are not incompatible: with loyalty to the’ King-Emperor. ape. 
~~. ~The numerous protest meetings held in -different parts of India show that ; ae 
a Muslim sensibilities have beeo greatly offende1; Hindus have joined a. 
Mussulmans in asking for the release of the -Ali brothers.......... If indeed, : ae 

constitutional agitation is not to ba mere play-acting, Government should a 


mer hesitate no longer in releasing the interned brothers.”’ 


*18. Commenting on the last session of the All-India Moslem League, 
the Mahrdtta writes :—‘‘ Mr. Tasadak Ahmed Khan 
Comments on the Herwani struck an unexpected note. He said that m. 
resolution about the Ali /assive Resistance would not do. Mere resignation er 
, Brothers at the last of seats in the Councils would not help them. [If 

session of the All-India ten persons would come forward and say that they a 
Moslem League. were prepared to sacrifice their lives to secure the 
Mahrdtta (5), sth Jan. release of Mahomed Ali, the latter would ba forth- 
with released. That responsible Muhammadans 
should come forward and make such suggestions is a sign that the long-drawn 
misery of the patriotic internees and the ‘cruel surprises’ which have been 
the share of Moslem India in the current year have at last embittered even 
cool and calculating minds and set them thinking about desperate plans. 
Will this development have any effect on the bureaucracy? Or will the latter 
wait till there is actual ‘sacrifice’ of ‘ten’ or more true Moslems for the 
release of Mahomed Ali? ‘The message of Mahomed Ali’s mother:to the 
sons of Islam which was read after the Chairman’s speech had been delivered mae 
had naturally a great effect on the audience. ‘I'he message said :—......... | 
‘I'he crime of which taey are accused is that they sympathise with the Turks. 
Ye, children of Islam! What an insult to our countrymen! No Musalman 
should tolerate it. We should allin one voice repudiate the charge. Natu- 
rally a Musalman would have sympathy with his co-religionists in other 
parts of the world. If this be a crime of which wy sons are guilty, then I say 
that the eight millions of Musalmans share in the charge along with my sons. 
Had not this been the charge levelled against my sons I would not have come 
out here from my seclusion.’ ‘ What an insult to our countrymen!’ These 
‘ soul-penetrating words brought ano irrepressible flush of indignation to every 
true Muhammadan’s face. Every /believer in the book and the Prophet of 
Islam felt for a moment as if his heart were pierced by a sharp weapon, . We . 
hope, for the sake of the Honour of Islam, and the Honour of India, that the 3 
Indian Moslems will unite, one and all, at least on ‘the question of the Alis’ 9 
internment and adopt Passive Resistance of a stern and determined character : 
to secure their release at an early date.” 
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-19.. The Sdnj Vartamdn remarks that the Indian public will rejoice at = 

the New Year's: message of ‘‘ good will and con- 
The Premier's” New fidence ” sent by the British Primier to the Govern- es 
Year’ scasen aad 0 Bn ment and the people of India. It reproduces that a 
od Toda ~~ portion of the Premier’s message in which he declares | Ri 
Sdnj Vartamdn (3%), *that-.in the work of the restoration of liberty to 1 ae 
ord Jan. nated Kurope inthe present war “no people will have. meee 
| played a greater part than those who are members. it era 
ay of the’ British Commonwealth”. It then goes on to show what a common- ae 
-. wealth means, and, referring to the fact of India’s participation in the war, yf oa 
a argues that though India does not possess popular government at present Co ie 
the Premier's words go to show that he does not wish toregard Indisasa: == = . 9 <@ 


+ @ependency but a member of the British Commonwealth, and ‘d adds that these- 
9... words imply that a : beige fatare — Todia — a — period sd foes 
, ok Oe 0-6. CON - 
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~ she has again prof vgn and the “proposals this 

a sca ead ‘as will pom eraian in‘ the most favourable 

btin the eyes the German people, as well as nentral nations and 
sts. te cegk” No one will be surprised that. these proposals have been 

i Egowatly repudiated in England, France and America, both by the public 
pre resented by the Press and responsible. statesmen. That is the first and 


ee a feeling........... The object of the Allies has not been yet gained 


* because Prussian militarism has not been crushed. At the same time, when 
. the first feeling of indignation subsides there will be found good and potent 
reasons for very serious reflection about the expediency of continuing the war. 


The calculations of the Allies have been upset by the collapse of Russia. 


The latest news from Russia is of a very disquieting cbaracter. The corre- 
spondént of the Daily News at Petrograd says that unless the Allies move in 
the matter of the Brest-Litovsk proposals, it seems possible that the Germans 
will ask the Russians to help them in enforcing the Russian terms on the 
Allies. The only chance of defeating German designs for enslaving Russia is 


for the Allies to publish terms approximating to the Russian terms and to 


participate in the Conference.......... The newand grave danger is the 
threatened Germanisation of Russia, which would mean the hegemony of the 
whole of Eastern Europe, and it behoves the Allies, putting all sentiment 


aside, to bend all their energies to avert this great and impending 
menace.’ — | 


21. Commenting upon the security demanded from the Bombay 
Chronicle newspaper, the New Times remarks :— 

Comments on the se- “ The only two dailies in the Presidency under Indian 
ovo onan agg the management, and controlled by the ideal of Indian 
paper. ee Nationalism, are the Bombay Chronicle and the New 
New Times (7), 28th mes. The long arm of bureaucracy attacked us 
Dec. 1917. first ; the Karachi Magistrate in his political wisdom 
took the security from the New ‘limes ouly a few 


months ago; and now comes the turn of the Bombay Chronicle. ‘The bureau- 


, Cracy apparently moves in the same orbit: everywhere. One wonders some- 


times, how it enters the head of an English Magistrate to endeavour to stifle 
free public opinion........... We live in momentous days : when will the official 
class hear and interpret the verdict which history and the time-spirit 


pronounce upon the events of to-day ? : 


22. Commenting upon the Aiekitee of the District Judge of Satara 
: in the suit for damages for police annoyance filed 
Comments on the by Shankarrao Joshi against the Secretary of State 


decision of the District | Kad ? 
Judge of Sétéra in a suit the Kesavi remarks :— We read with surprise and 


regret the decision of the District Judge. The 

ee oudthonecs defendant admiis all the facts alleged in the plaint. 
Kesari (107), 1st Jan. | Whois responsible, if a police constable harrasses” 
any person needlessly by mistake, exceeding his 

powers ? The sepoy himself or Government, his superior ? For the mistakes 
of the servant, the master is and must be liable. Th ere would. be~ confusion 
worse confounded, if the master be uot held responsible for the harm done 
to. any “agai by fhe servant in the course of his employment. If the 
decision be upheld in all respects, the police sepoys will be free to dishonour 
any person. For the Secretary of State will not be responsible for it, and 


Eide met a net ean be had from the sepoy himself? Mr. Shankarrao Joshi 
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pee We have received several complaints about their vagaries. Recently several - G1 
me’). persons of Alhanwadi in. the sree ek t District proceeded to Pathardito = =§ | 
emer cash their War Loan certificates. They héd their misgivings, however, that : 


_ they would not. be successful in their “Object as the Talati was against them. 
bak + . Their fears did not prove baseless and they had to go back without. cashing 
ee their Post Office certificates. We await the decision of the Postal authorities 
.t0 whom thé villagers have complained. 


24. Supporting the representations made by the Licensed Victuallers’ 
Association, Bombay, to the Local Government and 
Protest against the the Government of. India, the Bombay Samdchdr ° 
auction system of liquor observes that the reasons assigned by the Bombay 
yi licenses re~intro- Government for reverting to the old system of 
uced in the Bombay 
Presideney. putting up country liquor shops to public auction 
Bombay Samdchdr (60), ave no application to the state of things obtaining 
81st Dec. 1917; Jdém-e- in Bombay city inasmuch as in this city no maximum ee 
' Jamshed (24), 5th Jan. rate for selling liquor has been fixed as if has been in ay 
other parts of the Presidency, which, according to the Saat 
opinion of Government, among other things, affords liquor licensees facilities for ee 
giving bribes to Abkari officials. The paper further maintains that corruption ae 
does not prevail among the Excise staff in Bombay to anything like the 
extent prevailing in the mofussil and that neither the local public nor those 
engaged in the liquor traffic have raised any complaint in that connectioa. 
‘It, accordingly, suggests that the auction system should not be made 
applicable to Bombay at least. [In the course of a letter appearing in the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed an anonymous correspondent raises a complaint about the 
- rules regulating liquor licenses and remarks that it is these very rules which 
compel the licensees to pamper the Abkari Inspectors, to curry favour with 
them and to yield to their improper demands. He maintains that on account ay 
“of the defects in these rules the licensees are treated with such contumely ae 
that under these circumstances the humblest of men in any other part of the 
civilised world would not think of carrying on this trade. In order to put a 
stop to corruption the writer suggests that a change should be brought about 
in the present. law governing liquor licenses. He ‘also adds that the Local 
Goverament should not override the decisions arrived at by the Imperial 
Government in previous years with regard to the Excise policy, and adds that ih 
if need has arisen for increasing the country’s revenue Government should | if 
do so by@#ncreasing duties or license fee instead of by having recourse to the. Sine 
auction system. | ne 
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25. ‘An ounce of fact is worth a ton of theory, and the callous treat- 

| ment meted out to the Muhammadan representatives _ | 

Muhammadans andthe jin the Bombay Council over the question of their ae 

Bombay Compulsory national language being the medium of instruction 

ag eres, Act. in the scheme of compulsory primary education 

slimic Mail (4), 16th h ; : . ae. 

Dec, 1917. . as once more laid bare the fact that the hetero- ee 

geneity of national feeling cannot be suppressed ea 

by sdabldiestions - of political expedieucy.......... Qur friends in the re. 

Home Rule Camp, we are afraid, are relying too much on the bitterness in the | Re 

Moslem feeling. caused by the war with Turkey and other domestic incidents - PR 

. which have angered the Muhammadans. They think that ignorant and ill. | 
-\. versed in politics as the Muhammadans are, they might fascinate them by . . .. 19m 
the political chimera of a ‘Common Rule’ and. a their support to their si ws 
scheme of Hindu Rule, but they are wrong.......... We are ready to grasp + ae 
“... the hand of friendship if it is extended, in a real f EK iesiong ay and pal 
.® $0 dupe us,- for the furtherance of Hindu ational cir leader aa Ly say. 
te dec snyeiing they like, Mehannadeus and some of th i; rs 
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1 : fleegp - veh a that-aftitude of oppor on and injustice is 6 psed. by eee 
agape ee 0 Muhamniadan interests shown: by the Hindu — A? ee 
Ors | ‘the Bom “Cound in regard to the Hlementary ducation Bi Pe 
» ig dwn thet rath ‘of the assertion that in the present condition, Gh a ee 
cone undan-Hicda relations when communal jealousies are swaying the . cee 
p is of is best and most thoughtful of them it is not: possible to reach an _— lh 

— understan On the subject of joint rule.......... To add insult to injury a 
x ome suggeétions which concern the vital interests of Moslem female educa- | 
ates fiom were treated with arrogant derision......:... But there is one point in fp 
ee ~ this matter which has struck us very painfully. Woe wete talking with a ie 
: * Hindu Member. of. Council and taking exception to the highhanded wayin °° © *.. 
which Hindu Members had acted in the matter when he said with a sarcastic __ ae 
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| Aa " gmile | Opinion 1 is divided on this subject. HKven-the Muhammadan Members — : x 
-)) ~ Were not unanimous’. This is painful but true. Some of our representatives ee 
oo... +. In their exuberance of progressive spirit forget the needs and ignore the ; 


>). ~~ feeling of the mass.of the community. In Bombay there is no Purdah'inthe | i 
_.  Khag@ja community, but the Bohras and Memons observe it rigidly and their < 
>= representative in Council failed in his duty in withholding his support to the ge 

| _ Moslem Members who voiced the Moslem protest. There is no excuse even re 
a pes fot those who ara nominated by the Government. Thoy are nominated ,by : 
»—~—SC. the Government in order to secure the expression of Moslem opinion. ‘ They | en 
) may not be the representatives of the Mussalmanus in the strict sense of the Re 


——-..  . term, but they are Muhammadans and claim to represent Moslem feeling in ; 
Bees eee public. Was it not their duty to sink their personal differences in the cause 
>">. ~~ of the-community and champion the Moslem cause? We put this question to 
ee the Thakur of Kerwdda, Mr. Sharif Dow}i, Mr. Saleh bhoy and Mr, Mohamed~ 
£2 bhoy Hajibhboy, and await their answer, 
ae on M. K. SHAIKH. : ae he 
Fi OS se Seats ' . Oriental Translator to Government. : 
: ~ Fe Wee ace My ; 3 | . oe , 3 a 
2 aaa f : , ° | ey 
| a _ ‘Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | A. Pe 


i ~~... ®. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 11th January 1918. 
ee * Reported in advance. | 
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- PUBLISHED IN THE | 


For the Week ending 12th. January 19 18. My 
District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to “a i mee 
“"- §eeretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint Saya 


: A eS which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts ere. 
e 3 re. as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts + : : 


ae alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
ais and what the correct facts are, | : ee P 
aa , CONTENTS. oie 
oe POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION — i 
: moe British rule : Be ee 
; hate Alleged effects of the Arms Act on the Indian people . ; 9 Bek a 
; Appeal to Bombay Musalmans to help the victims of the riots in Behar. 11 Bi 
Appeal to Government to intervene to effect a reduction in the 4 
‘ present abnormal high prices of commodities in Bombay__. . 4&5 a 
Plague and poverty in India een” ee ene 6 a 
ee : Protest against the closing of public roads at Deolali during the visit LM 
“ES of the Secretary of State for India : : : 10 | Re, ) 
ate The internment of the Ali brothers: 2... 6 eo ee TS 7 4 ae 
The reason why young Indians have been interned .-. . . . ‘8 Paice 
Excise: Alleged hardship inflicted on agricultural classes in Kaira District - Bok oe 
by prohibition of use of mhowra flowers for purposes of food . 28 7a 
Honours’ list : Comments on the New Year— . ; ; : . (Sree ; . 
ie Indian National Congress : a: 
| ‘Adverse criticism of Mrs. Besant’s Congress address . 21 es ‘ q 
Bagh. Comments .on the Calcutta sessions of the Congress, the Moslem ar), 
| League, etc. . ; ; bial ; ' . 16—20 ga 
“ | Comments on the resolution about the treatment of detenus passed at se 
Bes: the Congress ; ; ; ; ; 4 23 : i 
| Comments on thé resolution on military training in the last Congress. 22 “4 
Indian Political Reforms: 
es Government must publish their own scheme of reforms eke 1 ey! 
Bas Indian Home Rule alone would make the British connection stable. 2. 
2 a Native States and political reforms ‘ 3 | eer: 
i ; % Indian Press: Welcome to the Home Ruler sib toca i Karachi 30 | ie 
Me : Press Act : Comments on the security taken from the Bombay Chronicle . 29 AS : an 
Bek; Revenue matters : : ; es, x ae 
ke Comments on the representation of the Gujarat Sabha on the subject a 
oie “ of failure of crops in Kaira District aes ae . 24 & 25 Se 
ete t Complaint against the Talati of Daiyap (Kaira District) sequsting o 9 ae 
Casa : ‘unlawful collection of land revenue .° ..... ee: ame A. 
| : The distress among the Kaira cultivators and appeal to Governmians ae 
Pee to suspend collection of revenue . ig 2 ee ‘Dea 
5 =. *. Sind: Plague and other epidemics in ‘Parts of Sing and the duty of Govern- = aa 
Seach ss | ¢ ment in the sper ; ; ; ; . ; : : 33 fs Bost. : 
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Ce ‘Cotamentiog upon “the Bestel ‘i. ‘States. ili, Ke arn. 
i remarks :—It is, surmised: that ng Fon will ~ 
Bee Bo vert hment inst frame his scheme in Delhi. ‘ His. public connectior 
BE tes gies theirown scheme with pypminent leaders of the popular party : 
ee of reforms. ‘th hia visit to b Th 
a Kesari (107), 8th Jan. wi is Visi inoay. 6 common impression 
that the Seorétary of State is Viceroy’s superior 
proved itself to be quite false. Whatever be the question of precedenee, if 
was hoped that the Viceroy would leave him free at least during the intérviews. 
eS But. from the moment he set his foot in Bombay the Viceroy attached himself. > ae 
*.. , to him like an encumbrance and the Secretary of State was never free from §§ . © (73am 
BS: his presence thereafter. People wanted the Secretary of State to discuss freely Pah. 
and independently the question of swardjya and they were disappointed. The 
Deputations were a formal affair, bui it was thought that the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State would speak freely during the interviews, but even that ae, 
much was not vouchsafed. But people had their say unchecked. Addresses a 
as a rule are cowpliwentary and formal and the general practice is to a, 
mention any grievance very cautiously and in mild language. This was 
the first occasion when the Viceroy had to listen to strictures full of accusa- 
tions against civilians and to ideas expressed in free, frank and clear words 


about Swa:djya obnoxious to officials. People had an opportunity to. retaliate 
fully upon the officials. .What wonder is there if the mental] condition 


of the Viceroy was like that of a patient about to undergo an operation, 
or like a spirited horse with a rough bit in its mouth? ‘The discussion carried - 
on by both the Viceroy and the Secretary of State was aimless. The questions 
they asked conveyed the idea that the Congress-League scheme was not 
satisfactory and that the demands made therein were excessive. They did 
not put forward their own scheme and give the people an opportunity to 
criticise it. As the Government scheme was not made public, those who were 
eranted interviews had no option but to support the Congress-League scheme. 
It is just possible that the Viceroy and the Secretary of State felt that there was 
a conspiracy to support the scheme in a dull and parrot-like reiteration. But 4 
there was no such thing. ‘l'he scheme was the fruit of the joint efforts of the : a 
Congress and the League and it was the duty of every Congressman to support it, 
though there might have been a difference of opinion on the question of details. 
Now i it is for the Viceroy and the Secretary of State to mention the Government ae 
bid which is eagerly awaited by the nation. The Viceroy and the Secretary of ~- onteg 
State have a scheme with them, but they kept it secret and exercised the right Nerdy 
of cross-examining those who accepted the Congress-League scheme. It was (5 8s oa 
bei possible for them to do so because they were officials. But it was not | ogee 
etiquette, at least it was not straightforward. ‘The Secretary of State cannot . 
be said to have heard all unless he produces his own scheme and subjects it | 
to popular criticism. People will not be satisfied if be leaves India with all »- 
the papers, keeping his scheme with himself. If he wants to get at real public 
opinion, he should again invite select leaders to Délhi and discuss with them 
his scheme as has been suggested. Even if he wants to make a pretence of con- Pie fe 
_ sulting public opinion, whut has happened is not sufficient to keep up the show. a 
*.™ We give this warning because though the Government scheme may be kept in 1 ae 
| a hermetically sealed jar, there will be some holes through which information ere 
about it might-be gleaned. We understand that those who have got an eal 
2 inkling of it think that it is not sweet and that it will make the faces of the 
ped people wry. 
ey "2. Referring to the London Times’ comments on Mrs. Besant’s Presiden- 
tial address, the Mahrdtta writes :—“ Every one who 
Indian Home Rule alone asks for what to the Times clique appears “tae 


cen would make the British moon” must of course be branded as an Extremist, a 
es ee 134, 22d the men who will ask for mere crumbs from the i 
se 3 Jan. j 9); table of the British master—these of course are ae 
es ‘reasonable’ men. This method of dealing with oO. 


aspirants for rights is as old as the very beginnings of Society. Mr. Lloyd 
George iu the course of his recent speech before the Trade Union ie Pe 
said: ‘ The German treatment of the native popaistions of their nionies: bes. 
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fy ¢ hei bteit: ‘ef submitting the: hikers of those ae 
F cesdie da themselves.’ ‘Phis ‘German fear’ ak 
and its miserable Germanised friends. The 
ndia, y Scoordl aes rhe Times, cannot be‘ safely’ submitted to the 
sassy ¥ ati (of ‘India speaking through their most representative 
} tbe "National ‘Congress which has formulated the demand for 
1 yaaa ~The African tribes are to have a right of national self- 
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lation and the Indians are to be denied this right! European 

r 3 and Governments are not to exploit African tracts. But there must 

on ‘ote exploitation. of India by Europeans! Does the J'imes oppose 

ae ws eas he principle of uational self-determination in the case of the German colonies, 

ster, i Ws: mnd*in the case of Belgium, Serbia, Romania, Poland and the occupied 

Provinces of Russia? Does it repudiate it in the case of Armenia, Mesopo- 

“‘famia; Arabia? Of course, not. As it is the interest of the Allies to make 

| Germany disgorge the territories she has conquered, it would not pay to 

‘condemn the formula of self-determination in their case. As it is the interest 

‘ofthe Allies to keep Turkey off from Armenia, Mesopotamia, Serbia, the 

‘formula of self-determination must be conceded in their case also........... If 

‘Indians ask for the application of the principle of self-determinaticn to their 

‘country, they ask for the ‘moon’. - ‘They are extremists.’ ‘They aim at 

weakening the stability of British rule in India.’ It is now reiterated times 

without-number that Indians desire to make the British connection strong 

and permanent and that their demand for what is called the ‘moon’ is 

inspired by this desire. It has been shown again and again that Home 

~ Kule—complete Home Rule at an early date—evould alone make the British 
‘connection with India ‘stable ’.”’ 
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3. A correspondent writes to the Sandesh from Kolhapur :—It is well- 
known that the Imperial Government exercises un- 
i yo fl aera and controlled authority over the Native States. The 
P i sdabh uJ6), Sth Jan, Jot of some of the Chiefs is most miserable. They 
’". "have to carry out each and every order of the 
- Political Agent and have even to part with their trusted advisers at his 
bidding. But miserable as their lot is, that of their subjects is still more 
so. They have absolutely no. voice in the administration of the state and 
their welfare solely depends upon the whims of the Chiefs. Sometimes they 
are deprived of their ancestral lands to provide hunting grounds and the 
British Government takes no notice of their complaints. A respectable man 
is left no other alternative but to quit the State, particularly if the Chief is 
licentious. This will show that the subjects of the Native States cannot 
wholly be divorced from the question of Home Rule. Besides they too have 
contributed their quota towards the prosecution of the war, Ifa complaint is 
made against a Chief the bureaucracy retorts; ‘ You want swardjya; why do you 
complain against your own Chiefs ? ’ They must, however, bear in mind that 
a Native State is no swardjya. The Imperial Government should, therefore, 
consider the. claims of subjects of the Native States for increased political 
rights along with the British subjects, If the chiefs do not agree to part with 
any of their powers Government should compel them to do so. 


4. Commenting upon the present heavy rise in the prices of commodi- 
ties generally, the Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—The 
present high prices ruling in the market have become 

i Aigetvene to aflaet unbearable for the poor, and yet it is very strange 

reductior in the present that the authorities have not so far made any move- 

abnormal high prices of ment to stop the undue inflation of prices. In the 
commodities in Bombay. beginning of the war the present Food Prices Com- 

 Sdnj Varimdn (32), 9th mittee was appointed.to control the prices of food- 

Jan,;. Praja’ Mitra and stuffs and to prevent werchants from making 

Parsi (29), 11th Jan.; ynconscionable profits. The public do not know 

: sah pam (31), nese anything: about this Committee. We think that 

the Committe is now slumbering. . It is, therefore, 

necessary to dispense with the present Committee and appoint a new one. 

==. = Our jJocal Municipality also should now come forth to help the poor people. 
ee Bi ene. Wenieipel Health Officer has himself admitted that cholera broke out in the 
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: ‘obey’ last week among the Ghatis and the. poorer class of Poviaeudie. as & salt 

of. their: having used rotten: foodstuffs, as they could ill-afford to purchase. 

fered srticles of-food om account of their ‘heavy prices... The rate of mortality. 
mbay” last week was 48°47 per thousand which is startling. Ifthe 

present dearness of prices continues in the same way it will gravely affect 

the sanitary well-being of the people. [The Praja Mttra and Pdrst observes. L 

that the recent increase in the rate of season tickets will add to the difficul- y 

ties of those who are living in the suburbs and who are suffering from the 

effects of the present heavy rise in the prices of foodstuffs. It refers to His 

Excellency Lord Willingdgn’s words, uttered by him on a previous occasion, 

to the effect that the preservation of the health of the public i in times of war is 

one of the means to win victory in it and believes that the increase in the rate 

of season tickets will adversely affect that object by increasing the congestion 

in the city.: Dwelling upon the present dearness of prices, the Rdst Goftdr | 

inquires what the middle and poorer’classes should do under the present 8 a 


condition of things when wealthy people have been busy in thinking out the ae t 
means to evade the payment of the “super-tax’’ and Government are pre- . if 


occupied with war. It refers to a report which states that some years ago 
when Dr. John Pollen was Collector of a certain district he actually instigated, 
during a famine, those who were suffering from starvation to loot the shops of 
banias aud marwaris after they had. been persuaded in vain to reduce the 
prices they had artificially inflated. ‘The paper approves of this method and 
recommends that Government should bring the speculators in the market to 
their senses by bringing statutory compulsion to bear upon them. |] 


5. Prices of all commodities are steadily going up and every one is 
faced with the problem “ How to live’’. Grain is 
aon Prakden (ON), 11D sig selling dearer than it did during the terrible 
famine of 1876. ‘There is an enormous increase in 
house-rent and the prices of salt, wheat, charcoal and cloth have greatly risen. 
Moreover the railways have chosen this particular time to stop adequate A 
distribution of commodities. The intervention of Government has, therefore, ot 
now become imperative. ‘The condition of the masses has become intolerable. q 
Although the mill-owners are making large profits, the mill-hands are not 
likely to get increased. wages unless Government intervene on their behalf. 
Above all, they should take early steps to ffx the prices of all necessaries 
of life. 


6. In.the course of a long article on “ Plague and Poverty” the 
. _  Hindusthdn quotes figures of plague mortality from 
Plague and poverty in the report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the 


India. Government of India, and writes:—In ‘view of the , | 
wi industhdn (21), 5th rapid spead of plague in this country, one is con- } | 


vinced that the epidemic has created a terrible 

situation. In such circumstances the duty of Government does not end 

with issusing reports and reviewing the situation. They must take strong 

measures to combat the disease, and they must convince the public that such 

measures are being taken. But the people do not know what Government’s 

intentions in this respect are. tis to be regretted that it has been taken ry 
for granted that Government have no control over the disease. In the | 
twentieth century such diseases yield before the magic of the science of medi- : 
cine, and plague has bean banished from other countries with the help of this ms 
science. It is, therefore, regrettable. that in our country alone it should be 
taken for oranted that the epidemic is beyond human control. 


7. Miss Alice Wheelden who conspired to take the life of the Prime a 
Minister of England has been released. When we Bett 

The internment of the remember that many innocent men in India have 
a hbo (89), 4th been imprisoned under hard conditions, while guilty ae 
en — ; persons are being released in England, we boil over ee 
with indignation. If guileless students had been 
imprisoned i in Kurope and America, we do not know what the condition of es 
officials responsible for the imprisonment would have been. Because the Ali ae 
brothers stand firm like iron pillars and are candid inthe expression of their ideas, aoe 
should they be regarded with so much hostility ? The Congress, the Mosiem 
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Hiiipoest of Mahomed Ali? What is meant by soyiog that he is” 
g with th ener my ny? st sbould not these things be considered ? Oo ae 


ies internment of Indian youths under the 


«siya “ATs ‘provisions of the Defence of India Act, the Shri ° ; 2 
ear he reason n why y. young ‘ Venkateshwar remarks :—If these persons are really yes 
* -- is wren eS ae in- guilty, what prevents Government from disclosing ha 


their offences? From one end of the country to 
the other lool believe that the youths above 
a ps referred to have*been arrested without their having 
a oe Fs sinmitted any offence, for, if thoy had committed any offences, would not 
~ Government have disclosed them? If they havé been guilty of any crime 
es it was that they were self-respecting and patriotic persons who were prepared : 
to sacrifice themgelves for the advancement of their country. It is for this 
te ee _ Beason alone that they have been arrested and_ imprisoned, so that they may . 
' ~~ . not convert other youths to their own way of thinking, and the number of those 
ee ee the shortcomings of the official class may vot go on increasing. 


5 


© -9. How can Indians be expected to take to the profession of arms since 4 
an Ailsa’ ‘effect of th they have never wielded a sword for a number of 
Peet? Seca we an ys Tndian years although their forefathers were a warlike 
ie “". people. people? ‘The only course open to them is to express 
ae Sandesh (116), 10th Jan. Sympbathy for the Imperial Government and to 
ar We bemoan the loss of an excellent opportunity of fight- 
A ing for a just cause. We are aware that Government want something more 


substantial than sympathy and an expression of regret. We are afraid, 
oe however, that India will not be able to supply what Government want, not 
es because she is unwilling but because she is unable to do so. 


~ 


ae _. 10. An anonymous correspondent writes inthe Praja Mitraand Parsi :— 
ero. On the 2nd January when His Excellency the 
ie rotest against the Viceroy visited Devlali, the rcads in the camp were 
ee olosing of public roads at oJosed without taking into consideration the hard- 


ae see tues Abeussiey of Giate tat ships of the people. The station, the Telegraph 
ees oe Office and the Post Office being situated in the camp, 
a * Praja Mitra and Pérsi the people were put to great difficulties on account 
ae (29), 12th Jan. of the stoppage of traffic on the roads leading to 
hs them. Passengers wishing to start at 5-30 p.m. by 


Sage | the Nagpur Mail had to return disappointed. [The writer suggests that 
| ~ when Mr. Montagu visits Devlali on the 24th instant, people should not be 
- again put to similar inconvenience. | 


4 ee Oe a emia 


eee. 11. We are obliged to remark wits, regret that the Muhammadans of 
Ee Bombay have done nothing to alleviate the miseries 
Appeal to Bombay of the victims of the riots in Behar, etc. If similar 


> ~~ ~Musalmans to help the 
ea calamities had befallen some un rtun t 
“— . °. . vietims. of the riots in ome unfortunate men of the 


Pe Sieber Parsi, Hindu or Christian communities, those com- 

~ 54 © Akhbdr-e-Isldm — (57), munities would have left no stone unturned to raise 
OOS 9th Jan. ; large funds to save them from hunger and humiliation. 
Bee | Although what the Muhammadans outside _ the 
‘oe Bambay Presidency have done for their oppressed brethren is befitting the : 
S78 = - good name of the community, the Muhammadans in Bombay, with a solitary | 
eo exception, have taken no effective steps. [The paper suggests that a meeting 


of the Bombay Muhammadans should be held in which without giving the 
< Bighter offence to the Hindus, the attention of the Muhammadans should be 
‘ Bk frawn to the necessity of taking effective measures for removing the distress. 
ees + the oppressed Muhammadans. The paper adds that the Bombay Muham- § 
os. Riedans deere to be inspired with such enthusiasm as was evinced at the + 
of the Turko-Balkan War.].. 
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being asked to guard the. 
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42. The Kesari voli to the dieu: 
- Protest 


against Japan 


displayed in the speech is very painful to Indiads. 
Hither British or Indian’ ships should guard India, 
When some other X Y Z boasts that he is doing 


Indian Ocean. “S 
Kesart (107), 8th Jan. 


that work, the question naturally arises — this is not the result of trusting’ 


the Japanese more than the Indians. ~The British statesmen followed a 
wrong policy in concluding « treaty with Japan instead of making arrange- 
ments for raising volunteers in India when there were disturbances on the 
Frontier. Is not the warning given by Mrs, Besant in her presidential speech 
about the Japanese a proper one? Indian statesmen have been pressing 
Government to grant swardjya and use the growing strength of India as they 
like. If Government do not do it, they will have to put up quietly with. the 
empty boastings of vain Japanese Admirals and Generals because they are 
under their obligations. Which is better: to listen to the Japanvse boasts or 
to wake Indians Home Rulers and strong ? 


13. The Kesari refers to the letter published in the Bombay Chronicle 
, about the treatment given to the Bombay University 
Complaint about the (Corps and says:—It is creditable to the students 
re given to the that they are suffering all these things very patiently. 
ee a ae It cannot be said that the military authorities have 
Kesarz (107), 8th Jan. y 
not got uniforms or cloth required for the students. 
Every white has got real khaki on him. What sin have Indian students, 
brought up in well-to-do circumstances, committed that they should not get 
similar uniforms? If Government clear’y say that they have no clothes, 
the Bombay University may give them some aid in furnishing clothes as they 
are doing in other matters. If students are treated well and in accordance 
with their status, they will feel enthusiasm and their devotion to the Empire 
will be strengthened. If Government have not got the necessaries, at least 
they should treat the students in a kind manner. We request Government 
to take up the question. and put an early stop to the present shameful state 
of things and 4ee that the students do not feel dispirited. 


14. Commenting on the Premier’s recent speech on the war aims of the 

Mr Lloyd George's Allies, the Sdnj Vartamdn wri'ss:—Mr. Lloyd 
speech on the war sims of George has declared in very clear language what the 
a hte” war aims of the Allies are and on what terms England 
Sdnj Vartamdn (82), 8th is prepared to make peace. English Ministers have 
Jan.; Hindusthdn (21), often made speeches about the war aims of the Allies, 
Sth Jan.; Jém-e-Jamshed but they were defective inasmuch as they were not 
(24), 9th Jan.; Praja clear. The terms proposed by Mr. Lloyd George after 
Meira and Pdret (29), 9th consultation with the representatives of the Labour 
and 1l¥th Jan.; Bombay Pp i eae ae d 
Samdchar (60), 10th Jan. arty and others are moderate and jus ut we do 
not believe that Germany will be prepared to accept 

the terms proposed and there is no alternative but to prolong the war. 
[The Hindusthin remarks that the Premier’s speech has m:ide many things 
clear and that those who surmise from it that peace is near will be deceived. 
Germany cannot comply with the demands of England, because Germany 
sees what difficulties she has on the Western Front despite her conquests, 
and that by agreeing with the terms of the Allies she would see her scheme 
upset. Itis not possible that Germany will accept the terms at the present 
moment. Expressing similar views, the Jdm-e-Jamshed observes that the 
Prussian statesmen, who claim to have almost conquered, cannot very well like 
the terms proposed by England. The Praja Mitra and Parsi writes that 
when the Premier has declared that even the semi-barbarous people 
of Africa will be allowed to choove independently what form of government 
they should live under, it is throwing obliquy not only on him but on 
His Majesty also to say that the same principle Will not apply to the Indians 
who are far more advanced; because these words are not his own but are 
expressive of the policy of. His Majesty and His Majesty’s vast Empire. 
India wants Home Rule and from the Primier’s open declaration the paver 
hopes it will be given without delay. In its issue of the 12th. January the 
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delivered by Admiral Yeung in- 
Sydney (Australia),stating that the Indian Ocean is 
guarded. by Japanese ships, and says:—The vanity 
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15. Ger meny did sak Satake to violate, . Belgian sauitralitg and anally ) 
“pie AS aie to crush the country, in defiance of solemn treaty 
40; obligations. It is but meet, therefore, that she 
| should be maé@e to suffer for’ her breach of faith. 

We would, however, take this opportunity of 


‘ey? tet : y 
. . } 
Jan. 


: OS  seantnding England of the many promises that she has given to-Indi& from 
on a a time: to time. Up till now we have had nothing but empty promises. How 


‘ean Indians be expected to have faith in these promises when a responsible 
‘sfatesman like Lord Curzon dubs the Queen’s proclamation of 1858 -an 
“Impossible Charter’? The latest assurance of 20th August last, however, 
bids. fair to assume. a& practical shape. It is only right that British statesmen 
should first think of their own obligations towards India which they 
had conveniently forgotten so -far, before they ask Germany to abide by 


her own engagements. [In a subsequent issue the paper writes:—It is most 


distressing that while the Premier should declare that the countries which 
have lost their independence during the war should have a voice in settling 
their own destiny, the claims of Iudia should have been consistently ignored 


daring the last 50 years in spite of persistent public demands. | 


16. ‘It must be borne in mind that the representative institutions in this 
country have assumed a position of importance and 
Comments on the Cal- stability which cannot be ignored. ‘The All India 
cutta sessions of the Con- (Congress may be a puppet in the hands of an educated 
oo the MoslémLeague, ojigarchy,.but it is stupid to deny the vast influence it 
: pe 4 ay undoubtedly exercises over the teeming millions in 
aoe meee (9), 08 this country. Mr. Wazir Hasan’s pone An lost much 
of its weight and influence by the autocratic ways 
ofthe. Raja clique which dominates it, but it is by no means a negligible 
factor. A large part of the Mussalmans are opposed to its autocratic way, 
but it must be remembered that a large part of the Moslem youths own 
allegience to it, and it is no exaggeration to.say that it represents the views of 
the younger generation of Mussalmans. The provincial institutions of a 
representative character belong to either of these two bodies, and even those 
which represent class or creed as the Lingayet Conference, the Ahir Assembly, 
or the Anjumane Ahmadia subscribe largely to the views held by these two 
Associations, the Congress and the League. They may differ from the views 


Jan: 


_ held by the extremist section of the Congress or the leagne as a large part 


of the “olde generation of Mussalmans has come to discard and disavow the 


extremist tendencies of the Congress-Leaguers like Jinnah and Mazharul Haq; 
‘but in some way or other all of them subscribe to the views held by the 
—_ ent body—at least in the matter of political progress, each and every one of 


saying that whatever the ways and means, a readjustment of the adminis- 


4 trative machinery is an absolute necessity.......... India, therefore, as a whole 


is desirous of radical changes in the form of Government compatible with the 


_. Rew spirit, and knowing the British temperament as we do we may expect a 


liberal concession'of most of these demands. ‘But no solution has yet been 


eat presented of tie most thorny question of reconciling religious antagonism 
either in the schemes. of reform put up before the Secretary of © tate 
~ or in the Congress and League pronouncements. It is the most formi- 
dable obstacle in the way of our*getting Home Rule or self govern- 
ment and yet no one. bas suggested any remedy for it. The Congress 


ae _ Was wonderfully reticent, and that the leaders of Moslem opinion who 


embled in Calcutta were uneasy about it is evidenced by the speeches 


of such’ confirmed Home Rulers as Mr. Riza Ali. Mr. Riza Ali deplored 


os attitude: of the Indian National Congress in not strongly condemning the 
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© © Mosletre ied joined-them in demutiding Home Rule at considerable ‘sacrifices — 
. - #9 Gn return Hindus must respect the religious feelings of Moslems. If they 
began to interfere with those, co-operation between them: would be impossible, 
- _Muhammadans would not allow anybody whether it is the Government or 
.  * Hindu community or Parsees or Christians to prevent Moslems from doing 
as their religious performances. The speaker himseif was a Home Ruler and he 
Beg! appealed to Hindus in the interests of good relations between the two com- 
oe munities to see that Arrah incidents were hot repeated. He repudiated the ah 
suggestion made in certain quarters that Gonvernment was responsible for Oe 
er - .theriote.”  .. | Se 
Bie 17. Commenting upon the proceedings of the recent sessions of the Indian a 
if pe SES National Congress, the Gujardti remarks :—Just as 
| _ Guyardti (17), 6th Jan. it ig the birthright of every nation to carry arms 
for the protection of its country, in the same way it is its birthright to express 
its views verbally or in writing on the country’s administration, to make a 
demand for an impartial inquiry before guilt is established against any one of me | 
its members, and also to be permitted to hold, uncontrolled, religious beliefs ae 
ef any kind, provided they are not calculated to harm the State. The reason mS 
that has finally become known for keeping \iessrs. Muhammad Ali and Shaukat 
Ali under restraint is of a nature calculated to curtail religious freedom and 
that reason tends to weaken the most powerful bulwark of British rule, if 
which permits everyone liberty of conscience. ‘The people, therefore, hope 7 
that before the confidence of the public in the just constitution of the State 
is shaken the two brothers will be set at: liberty. ‘Ihe fitness for Self- 
government cannot be acquired without enjoying the liberty of bearing arms 
and without obtaining high posts in the army, and in the same way the 
administration of a country cannot be made responsible to public opinion. 
in the absence of the liberty of criticising that administration and the conduct 
and actions of the official class. Newspapers are an important means of 
preventing the officials from becoming irresponsible and, therefore, the officials 
try to stifle these newspapers. Whenever it occurs to an official that some- 
thing written by the editor of a paper or some view expressed by him is not 
proper he writes to the police to warn the editor against writing in a particular 
manner. Nothing is given to the editor in writing from the Secretariat which 
would enable him to know what part, passage, sentence or word of a particular 
writing is objectionable. What cana journalist do under these circumstances ? 
Latterly it is being sometimes said that a particular sort of writing may appear 
in English journals, but the same should not appear in vernacular newspapers, or 
else, writings appearing in the vernacular press shall have to be submitted to the 
Censor before they are published! Readers of English newspapers are well- 
informed and those of vernacular journals are balf-educated and ignorant! As 
if publicists were a new kind of criminals, Indian journalists must necessarily 
deposit securities! A magistrate’s discretion means nothing more than his 
whim! And if an official finds anything amiss the demon of forfeiture is quite 
ready to take within his clutches the journalist or the proprietor of a press. 


- 18. Indians ought to be made acquainted with Mr. Montagu’s con- 

| clusions on Indian Reforms before the question is 

Indu Prakdsh (41), 7th discussed in Parliament. We would also suggest 
Jan. that our representatives should be allowed to take 
. part in the debate in the House of Commons when: 

the question is being finally threshed out there. We deprecate Mrs. Besant’s 
attitude in disallowing the amendments to be considered along with the main . 
resolution on Swardjya. It is unbecoming on the part of a lady advocating 
freedom of thought to suppress the same in practice. Unanimity in passing 

‘the resolution was no doubt desirable provided it was spontaneous. 


i9. The Muslim Herald adversely criticises the oratorical efforts of the 


: ; speakers at the last meeting of the Congress, League ai of 
PS tyr tieg Herald (149), and other bodies at Calcutta. It says that the ore: a 
; ‘speeches were calculated to mislead the public and ea 


Government into believing that a real enfente existed between the Hindus and 
the Musalmans, and that no such thing as the Arrah riots with all the cruelty 
ria -and barbarity which characterised them, ever happened in this land of harmony. 
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fand the whol se rose and cheered er; 
0. ok her sea ‘on the peice and the National 
31 ene a for a moment in reverence to her; 
ent to the Moslem League meeting and the aS 
wer homagé. So it is that this mother sorrowing for her oh ee 
h ar par Hin a the Saovolopastat of our National Life. Inher heart — Me 
8 i a wade. ofthe India that is to be-—a Free Nation, ae 
r sons now interned is a complete understanding of the Bee ie 
; her ‘ashes is a picture of patience and courage and the faith unafraid 3 
ort basal og and to see her and think of her is to sing the anthem :—God 
gave her Sons t” 


“21. The. Kiatcer-i:Hind publishes an article adversely criticising Mrs, 
aS a Annie Besant’s Congress address. The article con- 
Ray Adverse criticism of cludes as follows:—‘ None can denv that the grie- 


‘ ae Mrs. Besant’s Congress vances of India are many and real, and every true- 
Bee.” oN i ee 25), 18th hearted Indian desires to have them redressed. While 
eee - Jan., Eng. cole. , many still cling to a child like faith in the capacity 
ties of the English themselves to tackle with them, 


ieavle like Mrs.‘Besant naively assuune that Home Rule by itself will bring 
peace and content, plenty and prosperity to all Indians. This isa huge 
assumption. If it were honest it would be worthy of pity. If it is a mere 
ee is mask for class interests, it needs to be thoroughly exposed. She assumes 
e. . .° J. that the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy will not be replaced by an Indian 
meee * bureaucracy. Unfortunately the history of the past, and the signs of the 
pores are alike against her assumption. An Indian bureaucracy fed 
See itherto on the traditions of caste, on the claims of joint undivided family 
ae and on an artificial feeling of superiority —is really an imminent danger. We 
| -. .« Fe convinced of this amd hence we are fora policy of cautious advance. 
: Hf patriotism means ‘hurrying forward to a precipice and boasting of a self- 
_. §pflicted ruin, we willingly forego our claim to such pseudo-patriotism. We : ; a 
- Jeave the glory of highsounding names and empty formule to those who care | 
for them. We would rather have the reality of Home Rule given decades 
> - __. hence than a premature cliquish caste-ridden semblance of it in the immediate 
eee future. Anyway we trust that Mr. Montagu will take a due note of the 
a grievances so ably, though one-sidedly, advanced by sire. Besant and seek to 
et - ggake India more:and more democratic.” eK: 
ae © 22. Commenting on Mr. Chaudhari’s resolution at the National Cinna 
ee OAS OE hae on military training, the Sandesh writes :—The | 
Comments. on the ‘present demands of the Congress are not sufficiently: : 
resolution on military far-reaching although they mark a definite advance 
the “last on its previous claims. The Congress should have 
ind “ Sandesh (116), 6th Jan, asked that recruitment should no longer be confined ; 
ea a to particular communities only but that all classes. 
pet. 2. an Se “g@eoola be equally eligible for service in the army. ‘’he distinction made 
a a between. the so-calle( fighting and non-fighting races has considerably 
-Apentributed towards suppressing our warlike instincts. No. such .artificial 
| Gatti is made in any HKuropean country. This distinction alone gave 
_ Sir Michael O’Dwyer an opportunity to magnify the services of the Punjab 
2 and twit the people of the other provinces for want of manliness, and has 
ae ae — India to sit with folded hands while Mr. Lloyd George is making 
e _ fervent appeals for man-power. _ ; 


28. “The Kesari says that the resolution on the treatment of detenus 

‘ants on thé reso. WSS one. of: the most: important passed by the ‘ 
abou heh treat- Calcutta Congress. It remarks that péople have | one 
p seen through the intention of-Government to place eae 
- the Defence Act. permanently on the statute book = =... 
uso the Committee of Zoquiry asaleverandthat << ~~ 


oe . ry aad $s Me 
p r i 
» : 1 bad aS ie. pe. 


at right. that, the: Congress, cane: siakideni it, ‘Tt points out that 
> $he atmosphere in India is not more violently agitated than in England and 
Trelanc i and asks what outrage is committed in requesting that the Defence 
oy ae. ‘should. be enforced in India on English lines. It further adds :—Is it 
ae . desirable that the bureaucracy should have such a terrible weapon in its hands, 
*— .°* on the ground of war, and that it should wield it recklessly? We cannot even 
- mention the treatment given to political prisoners... Some became insane, some . 
committed suicide and some went on a hunger-strike, wearied of mental 
ee tortures produced by solitary confinement. It was ‘mentioned during the ae 
a Congress session that Arjunlal Sethi was at Vellore (Madras) without food for <¥ 
cs. 85 days and now ten days more have passed. _ If there is any misunderstanding, | 23 
ae should not Government publicly clear it? Iti is an intolerable insult to the nation : | 
38 : ‘that officials do not show even this much courtesy. Is it not the duty of our 
; | leaders to get all details ahout detenus in their provinces? This matter has 
- been specially neglected in Bombay and we hope our Councillors will now take 
up the question. The relations of detenus who have reliable information that 
they are not treated well should inform Councillors of their Divisions so that 
the work of inquiry sanctioned by the Congress might begin. 


24. In view of the fact that the representation submitted to Government ; 
by the Gujarat Sabha in connection with the condi- 
Commentsonthe repre- tion of this year’s crops in the Kaira District ; 
sentation of the Gujarat supports the result of the inquiry conducted on the 
| Sabha on the subject of game subject by the Honourable Messrs. Parekh and 
at aligg crops in Kaira patel, the Bombay Samdchdr hopes that Government 
Bombay Samdchdr (60), Will be kind enough to-issue the necessary orders re- 
7th Jan.; Jdm-e-Jamshed garding remission “of land revenue before the period for 
(24), 7th Jan. the collection expires. It does not approve of any 
course that may be adopted for giving relief to the 
agriculturists after the assessment is once collected inasmuch as such a course, 
. while not effectively saving them from increased pecuniary responsibilities, 
would entail upon Government a greater burden in the matter of affording them 
relief. The paper, accordingly, recommends that Government, instead of 
depending upon official estimates of the crops in the Kaira District, should 
appoint a committee, composed of experienced officials not belonging to that 
district and a couple of representatives of the agriculturists, to conduct an 
j independent inquiry on the subject. [The Jdém-e-Jamshed remarks that since 
the facts stated in the representation of the Gujarat Sabha have been based 
upon a regular inquiry and not upon hearsay information, they deserve great 
weight. It urges‘ that when the Sabha holds views identical with the con- 
clusions arrived at by the two Honourable Members above referred to and 
when Government are asked to ‘institute an inquiry for themselves in the 
matter of crop conditions in the Kaira District, the tale of the distress of the 
people of that district requires no further support. The paper concludes with 
expressing the wish that His Excellency Lord Willingdon’s Government will 
not fail to show due leniency to the cultivating classes of the Kaira District.] 


— " “The Secretaries of the Gujarat Sabha have wired to the Chief 
| Secretary to the Government of Bombay that, 
Phi rdtia (0), _ 1ith pending the disposal of their representation to 
Government on the lst instant for suspension of 
recovery of land revenue in Kaira District, Government may be pleased to . 
direct that recovery should not be commenced. We learn that orders have 
already been issued by mamlatdars to recover full assessment except in very 
few cases and as a result thereof stringent methods are being adopted by 
some Talatis. .This naturally causes great hardship to the agriculturists, 
some of whom are forced to sell their lands and get money at a very high : 
rate of interest. Will Government intervene in the interests of the-raiyats ) 
whose well-being, we hear so often, is the special care of the bureaucracy and 
is bound to be seriously jeopardised, if men of the type of the Gujarat Sabha 
: members (‘agitators ’ for Home Rule) get into the place of power which is 
ne - now occupied by the bureaucracy.?” . 
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tome at ib gyomgh say Parrevn ye tose fanaa 

. or get money at véry high rates of interest. oe 

the substantiation of these statements orders shoul 

& passed fc r ‘y suspension of the recovery of land revenue so that 
,Conditior aye? the agceltnrisi may not become worse than it is at present. 

great er the stringency. in recovering revenue jn a year of distress the 

greater the ultimate loss, because when temporary suspensions might have 
7. saved the agriculturists and ensured the ultimate recovery of revenue these 
'  @re not granted, and then total remissions have to follow without benefit to 
the agriculturists who have frequently to sell their holdings to pay revenue 

in times of- scarcity. This is neither wisdom nor economy. ” [The Kesart 
writing on the same subjegt points out that there has been failure of crops 


in Hast Khandesh. also and appeals to the Honourable Messrs. Garud and 
_. Upasani to secure remissions to the agriculturists.] 


2%, An open letter tathe Mamlatdar, Kapadvanj, from Pandya Mathur 
Sukhdev, Secretary to the Home Rule League, 
Kathalal, is published in the Hizndusthdn. It briefly 
states a8 follows :—lIt being reported that improper 


Complaint against the 
Talati of Daiyap (Kaira 
District) regarding un-. 


lawful collection of land 
revenue. : 
5th 


steps were taken in collecting the land revenue in 
the Daiyap village of taluka Kaira, a representative 
committee was sent from Kathalal to make certain 


Hindusthan (21), rahe ;' : 
Jan. investigations in the matter. They have submitted 
a report about that matter relying on the information 
supplied by and depositions taken from the agriculturists. Pending its 
publication, the writer declares that the Talati of the said village has used 
unlawful and arbitrary authority in collecting the land revenue. He has 
abused the people in filthy words and told them to sell off their property and 
the ornaments of their wives to make the payment. The people had actually 
to mortgage their cattle, houses and ornaments at exhorbitant rates of interest. 
The Talati has also pressed the people to give money in the “Our day” and 
the “ War Loan” funds. The writer alleges that the manner in which 
revenue is collected is cruel and unlawful. ‘The Collector of Kaira, he writes, 
assured the representative assembly of cultivators and land-holders on the 
15th December that he had ordered the Mamlatdars not to take any coercive 
measures ubtil final orders were passed for the collection of the land 
revenue. Nevertheless the Talati of the Daiyap village has acted very harshly 
and used cruel and abusive language. The writer requests the Mamlatdar of 
Kapadvanj to announce at an early date what steps he thinks expedient for 
giving justice to the poor ryots. 


28. Referring to the petition to the Bomb ay Government proposed to be 
sent by the agriculturists 6f the Kaira District, 
setting forth their hardships resulting from the 
application of section 18(b) of.the Bombay Abkari Act 
to the said district, the Gujardit Punch hopes that 
Government will sympathetically consider the reasons 
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Alleged hardship’ in- 
flicted on agricultural 
classes in Kaira District - 
pi prohibition of the usd 

mhowra flower for pur- 


poses of food. 
P’Gujardti Punch (1 ), 
: 6th Jan. ., 


stated in the petition in support of the withdrawal of 
that section from operation with regard to the Kaira 
District. 


_ of the whole district. 


{t observes :—The Abkari Department can 

get those punished, who manufacture liquor in an illicit, 
manner and thus for the sake of preventing only a few men committing this 
offence the restrictions of the law have been imposed upon the agriculturists 
The argument that could be safely advanced against 


". - .. the unlawful spread of the evil of drink alleged to be resulting from the un- 
ee Sate use of mhowra flowers is that the pbitivel of the Abkari Department 


be made more vigorous, but instead of mine 80, it is s not good to ‘with- 
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eae ara at be in India. On no other gro 
- Comments on the we explain the ill-conceived action of the 
. aa pad seer ge the nent. of Bombay in demanding a security of. 
“(ee “a 4 mee Raiser-i-Hind (25), Rs. 2,000 from the Bombay Ch: onic... ....»- We 
map : 18th Jan., Eng. cols. cannot say that the Chronicle of to-day stands for 
saree those sane lofty prineiples for which it was originally 
founded by Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, névertheless we deplore the action 
ae of the Governmenf, as such actions merely proye real incentives to agitation 
a and give real cause for an outbreak of popular indignation. The action of 
age | the Government is all the less worthy of su;port,-as if came almost on the 
y. kecheale eve of the arrival of the Secretary of State in Bombay.” 
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30*, “We welcome the Home Ruler, a new weekly started at Karachi, 
In introducing itself to the public, the Home Ruler | 
Welcome to the Home observes that it will be a staunch and fearless a 
Ruler weekly started at supporter of the People’s Party. This must needg | 
Karachi. be, if the name ‘ Home Ruler’ is not to be brought 
Mahrdtta (5), 18th 0% fo 8 
Jan. y into discredit. The paper of course starts on its 
career with the initial handicap of a heavy security. 
A heavy security at the start is, in these days of the Press Act, virtually a 
certificate that the authorities expect the paper to publish home-truths, and 
to represent the people’s cause in a right heroic manner. We offer our hearty 
congratulations to the gentlemen who have launched this new Home Rule 
raft on the stormy Indian sea and wish them a successful voyage (we have 
not said ‘a happy voyage,’ for obvious reasons.) ”’ 


31. “The New Year Honours’ List has driven the Statesman of 
0 the New Calcutta into a veritable paroxysm of anger and 
Yy tte | aepoomenent, ‘Our contemporary regards it as 
ear Honours’ List. Hci, , 
Young India (14), 9th the most barefacedly official which ‘even this 
Jan. country of bureaucrats can ever have known ’.......... 
. And we would unhesitatingly add that most of the 
selections are for the simple season that the recipients are reactionaries of one 
kind or another. It is, therefore, small wonder that the List has failed to 
evoke any genuine respect among the public. Besides the host of cheaper 
and meaner distinctions such as the Rao Sahibships and Khan Bahadurships, ie 
where again reactionaryism has been greatly esteemed as an outstanding , Bi) te 
merit for distinction, we notice that our now old friend Col. H. A. L. Hepper — i 
has been awarded a Knighthood presumably for the sudden eminence into 
which he sprang by his conduct in connection with the late G. I. P. strike. 4 
The melancholy part played by him and some of his ‘ associates’ in that | i 
affair must be still‘too fresh to need recapitulation here. It will be a matter | q 
of serious disappointment that the name of our equally esteemed friend Mr. . . ate 
}’, A. M. H. Vincent does not find a place there. If, in our opinion, anybody At 
deserved a distinction more than another it is he and he alone. For, his if 
part not only in connection with the G. I. P. strike but the Postmen’s strike . 
as well, bas doubly entitled him for ‘ official’ recognition. The omigsion, 
whether conscious or not, is likely to have a damping effect on the ardour of 
officials ‘to maintain order’ by rattling the sabre in the face of unarmed 
crowds. We cannot also help noticing the name of Mr. Maconochie who has 
come by some well deserved public advertisement notably in connection with 
the Wadhwan ‘scandal. Public satisfaction at the distinction of C. §. I. 3 
conferred on this gentleman will be tempered with-regret at the omission of ee 
that other ‘Bahadur’—-we mean Khan Bahadur Syed Shawsuddin Kadri, a 
who as Administrator’ of the Wadhwan State, has justly earned a title for 
“recognition —at least among reactionary officialdbm. We congratulate 
Mr. C. Vijayaraghava Chariar of Salem, who has gratefully declined: the . eee 
dubious honour of a Diwan Bahadurship which Government sought to confer 6 
upon him. We feel sure there are many among our non-offici+] countrymen, ‘ane 
who entertain similar opinion for these honours, but when once they are thrust 
on them unsought, as happened in Mr. Chariar’s case, they have not been able 
tte to summon to their aid sufficient moral coyrage to be able to tell Govern- 
i+» ment that they are not ‘worthy’ of such honours. If everyone did go, ‘the 
_.,. honours’ list may assume a different complexion altogether.- It is no doubt | 
-. . -wery gratifying that in recent years, the public spirit of the people is in greater. 
Bh ok evidence than in the past and the increasing number of people who have — 
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 Goridr not show anyth 2 the kind. Tt raiaftte ne 

ey SO Ton ir we duresp en about drawing learned ‘n: ae 
a -. to the profession of teaching and yet no namesohK =. ™: 


3 5 bral ations engaged i in the study of the art of” teaching figure in the = | 
Indian List. ‘The paper remarks that as many honours should go to the Si, 
ei) _fhare of priyate gentlemen rendering public services as tothe share of BE, 
ae ~ Government officials, and it believes that if the services for which various po 
">. ¥ecipients are decorated with honours were mentioned in the list the arrange- ; 
re ment would: prove more welcome. [The Gujardti Punch expresses views ‘ 
es similar to the above and remarks that this year’s List is as dull and discoura- 
ae ging as its predecessors of the last two or three years. The Kaiser-i-Hind also 
| eae ‘regards the Honours List as disappointing and protests against the alleged 
. steadily growing policy of Government of distributing honours mostly gmong 
oo ‘their own officials. It maintains that the fact that on a number of occasions 
i. those who flatter the authorities are decorated with honours has made the 
ee public regard these titles as of little value. The Rdst eed also joins in the . 
. ae general chorus of disapproval of the Honours List.| 
a 83. Dwelling upon the private efforts made to fight the plague and other 
| ; epidemics in Shikarpur and ‘other places in Sind, the 
—. Plague and other epi- New Times remarks :—“ But has the Government no 
a demics in parts of Sind qyty by. the people in this matter of supreme moment? 
aa _ and the duty of Govern- J) any case, we are anxious that the Sind Govern- 
. i ment in the matter. : . 
a New Times (7), 5th ment should do something without delay to cope with 
aS Jan. the situation in the Province. Every preventible or 
is | : death is a financial loss, for every man is a potential 
ae producer of capital. A sickly Sind is necessarily a poor Sind also........... It 
ae is for the Sind Government to move ai once to the rescue of our people. Sind 
—— ‘is in a defenceless condition and our mothers and maids, the youth and small ‘ Y 
ae children, are succumbing to preventible diseases svery day.:........ The cry 
es '. of the poor rings in our ears as we write these words: and we appeal to 
eae Government to realise its proper responsibility and the high privilege of being 
eo . * a Servant of the People. Shikarpur travails in pain waiting for an expression 
a of that social justice and that statesmanship which shall bring her help and ‘ 
. healing.”’ | 
34, The Income-Tax Bill now before the, Imperial Legislative Council 
Re will considerably enhance the already heavy income- 
a Comments on the tax assessment.. As the provisions of this Bill 
ey sepemne 0x, “s swenre are not sufficiently known to the general public we | : 
oes a . . suggest that Government should distribute a large 
ee ‘Belgaum  Samdchdr, number of copies of the Bill in each town and 
eo | (98), 7th Jan. village. We would also suggest that appeals for 
mee : over-assessment should be heard by the Judicial 
oo. instead of the Revenue officers as hitherto. Similarly instead of requiring 
wee, & person to pay a certain lump amount of income-tax for his income 


from all sources, all items of his income should be separately classified for 
purposes of income-tax assessment in the Income-Tax officer’s books and 
@ copy of his entry should be made available to the party concerned. The 
method at prerent followed in this matter is a stealthy one, and the party % 
concerned is not given a copy of the entries against him. Provision should eee 
also be made to hear appeals through pleaders, “who are not at present allowed 


Sas . $0 appear in such appeals. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 19th January 1918. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are ‘as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct:facts are. 
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POLITICS AN D ‘THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. "In the course of an article headed “A Retrospect (Foreign Affairs)’ * | 

the Home Ruler refers to recent political changes i in 

The selfishness of the England such as thé increase’ of eight million in the 
bureaucracy stands in the »umber of voters, and remarks :—‘“ Lord Chelmsford 


Selkon Ut ay oman has been lecturing to Indians about the benefits that 


Home’Ruler (New), 5th tise from a slow and steady progress, and the settled 

Jan. aversion of the British temperment to ‘ ee ao 
»changes’. May we ask His Excellenoy under wh 

category the above changes in England would come? Or is the British 
aversion to ‘catastrophic changes’ confined to India? The fact is that 
the Anglo-Indian community is bitterly disappointed that Indi& has not 
kept out of the main democratic current of the world. To them India 
is guilty of high crimes and misdemeanours for aspiring to live her own 
full life. They imagine that India exists only for the purpose of providing 
comfortable berths for Anglo-Indians. The democratic current is equally 
strong in the British Colonies, and one of .the signs of this tendency can be 
seen in the fajr treatment they have accorded to India and her representa- 
tives........... The Self-Governing Dominions are willing to welcome India 
as an equal; the British Democracy, by making Mr. Montagu the Secretary 
of State for India after he had delivered his Mesopotamia speech, shows itself 
to be equally willing; and India has been crying herself hoarse by her 


incessant reiteration of her demands. Where then is the opposition? It 


consists in the determination of the philanthropic bureaucracy, in its 


infinite solicitude for us poor mortals, to save us from ourselves. If - 


India does not get the Congress- Moslem reforms scheme, in its entirety, 
a scheme which is the consummation of a strong and steady agitation 
of over a quarter of a century it will clearly demonstrate to the reat, 


of the world, what India has long known to her bitter cost, that the iron 


Indian bureaucracy can carry its objects in opposition to England, the British 
colonies, and the people of India put together. But for the mischievous and 
short sighted opposition of the bureaucrats, India would already have taken 


her place with the other parts of the Empire, which would rest on a broad 


and sound basis, and excite the admiration of its friends, and the despair of 
its enemies..........We hope that for the attainment of freedom, it is not 
necessary to bring out a second edition of the systematic bungling in Ireland 
in this country. It will be indeed a pity if the great lesson learnt in Ireland 


- is forgotten. The necessity for the intervention of the United States in the 


Irish question is a matter of shame for the British Empire ; ; and we trust 
there will be no such necessity in the case of this country.” 


2. The Moderate politicians of India are agreed on the poiné that the 
demands formwlated by Mrs. Besant with regerd 

Duty of Moderate to swardj are rash, hasty and likely to incur the 
leaders to finda via media gignleasure of the British people at large. But at 


ale te ac ae ane the same time it must be said that the reactionary 


Jém-e-Jamshed. (24), Views of British papers and leaders of the Sydenham : 
14th Jan. , School who hold the Indians incapable of enjoying 


Home Rule, are wounding the feelings of the 


Indians and doing flagrant injustice to their rights as a nation. The Globe 
and other papers say that the white men are the rulers of mankind. Such 
proud claims are unacceptable in a civilized world. The Asiatic people have 
now awakened. Japan has done much. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Wilson 
declare that peoples outside Europe will also be able to establish governments. 


according to their own choice. Then why should not the government of India 
be moulded under the cool and perpetual shelter of the British Empire in 


accordance with the wishes of the people? Although difference of opinion 
has been noticed about the form of government to be adopted, there is no. 
doubt that all are equally desirous of enjoying Home Rule. Now itis the, if 


duty of the Modevates to find out a via media between the demands of the 
Besant school and those of the: wore school. . 
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:—The land of the Aryas is ° 
ty. andthe fire of misfortunes is con- 
ney y are you sitting sist | 
» is “down-hearted.? Come 


wrocure the nectar of RE Ne 


fen, , tgs 
| “Cast. o your differences and make an 


ut re nique | " opportunity, will not Occur again. Aryas, if 


., undert: ing - ap ee 
i Is. it att disgraceful that. the land which once produced 
ey < : fe yo statesmen, and bigaaats ff warriors sacrificing their lives for the sake of 
- the: country, should now revel 1 
p> ‘much, more degraded than that of the birds and beasts who roam about in 
complete freedom. Swardjya.is our birth-right and let us prepare to get it. 


gotire success. 


ne even your enemies will despise you. 


King Shivaji 
Mavias that.a man can. achieve success in any 
efforts. Brave men, give up timidity and 


n slavery? The lot of the Indians has become 


iV OBE Commenting on the private: conference of Provincial rulers to be 


“ Gomments on the con- 


| fabbnce of the Provincial 


Rulers at Delhi regarding 


‘the forthcoming reforms. 


Hindusthdn (21), 17th 


held at Delhi the Hindusthdn writes that. the 
members of the Conference, by whose opinion at 
least the Indian Government will be greatly: in- 
fluenced and even Mr. Montagu will be willingly 
or unwillingly guided in forming his scheme, are 


Jan. all of them against giving sward7 to India, as they 
have strexdy shown by their speeches. The paper considers it objectionable 
that this Conference should be held last of all and its opinion taken on the top 
of that of India. ‘After opining that the Indians should have been given an 
opportunity by holding it earlier, of replying to its views, the paper asserts 

| ‘that the interviews with Indian leaders have not satisfied Mr. Montagu who 
approves Mr. Curtis’ scheme,.as was evident from the fact that he asked all 
his interviewers what they thought of it; And as some prominent Indians like 
Sir K. G. Gupta have also endorsed the Curtis scheme, the paper thinks that 
until the leaders expose its futility and im practicability, the Congress- 
League scheme is in danger. 


9. “Itis difficult to prove what is happening. behind the scenes in 
regard to the-future of Native States. It is clear of 
course from the Viceroy’s speech to the last Chiefs’ 
Conference that some kind of readjustment.in their 
political status is inevitable. What shape this 
readjustment will take, whether it will end in the 
imposition of a council of * Not-ables’ over the 
Indian legislatures or whether it results in a relaxa- 
tion of the humiliating subjection to the Political 
Department, none can tell yet. It is interesting, however, to note that the 

~conferences are privately in progress in various parts of the country. We 
understand from a very reliable quarter that several Indian princes and chiefs 

were brought into contact.with the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 

during their sojourn in Bombay, and that some discussion took place 
regarding ‘the future of the Native States. Another Conference is being 

atranged at Delhi ostensibly for the benefit of Mr. Montagu and he will meet 

some of the more important rulers of the Native States. The public will not 

ttainly grudge. the authorities concerned the pleasant pastime which these 

- eonferences afford. But what we want to know above everything else is the 

misaning and purpose of these conferences. We are interested in them in so 
* far as the discussions and decisions. may affect the fortunes of the people in 

. British India, and to that extent we feel that Government ought to take the 

ip blic into their coufidence so that any decision that may be taken ultimately 

ty have’ their unqualified support.” 


Cosmin to the speech delivered by Dewan Bahadur V. P. Madhbavrao 
as President of the last Indian Industrial Conference 
and apropos of the question of the industrial regener- 
ation of India, the Gujardéi remarks :—Itis not enough 

: itor the Vicerey.to saythat the laissez faire policy. in 
Vilas th ofthe development of Indian industries ig: 


The public ought to be 
tora the object of the 
Ghiefs’ Conference that is 
shortly to be held at 
Delhi. 

Hindusthan (21), .13th 

Jan., Eng. cols. 
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‘pow. ddad. . The Indians will have toremain in the regions:of hope selong ae 
the policy of spending a portion of thé country’s revenue in the development’ of 
its industries is not inaugurated by Government. In England the ‘whole’ tale a 
about -the reconstruction of the Empire points to the policy of strengthening 2) 
the heart of the Empire at the expense of its other ‘members. It is for ‘thi ees? 
reason that the Indians should make a very strong demand for complete financial 

and fiscal autonomy while asking for responsible administration. There aré 

many opponents to the granting of that sort of freedom both in Englan® - 
and India. Whatever may be the nature of the reforms in the Indian ae 
administration they exhort the British statesmen to keep the. determination of © yr 
the fiscal and financial policv of India in the hands of Great Britains — . / a 
And why? Because these opponents may thereby be enabled to use India’s. aa 
money in England, Way build large factories in England, may cheaply buy raw ai 
products from India and sell her their manufactured-goods at high prices, and 
thus prevent Indian industries from competing with them. Industries may 
be developed in India and commerce may expand, but if the Iudians were not 
to get the benefit of it and if they were merely to remain hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, how would that be profitable to India and the Indians ?: 
[Elsewhere in the same issue the paper refers to His Excellency the Viceroy’s 
words to the effect that his Government gave a prominent place to the develop- 
ment of trade and industries, and remarks:—It is conceivable that Lord 
Chelmsford cannot, start in a day, like Alladin’s palace, factories fur trade and. 
industries in India, but why does he merely declare his personal opinion in 
this manner? Is he unable to shape his policy in accordance with that 
opinion? Has he not got public support in this matter? Is he afraid of the 
officials or.is there any pressure upon him from the British authorities? The 
Government of Lord Chelmsford is waiting for the termination of the war: 
while Japan has made great inroads in the Indian market and the Germans: © a 
have had to use their dreadful cannon and submarines to wake up British ait 
administrators from the laissez faire policy in the matter of industries. | 


. 


7. Referring to the speech delivered by His Excellency Lord Willing- ; 
) : don at the meeting of representative citizens of ; 
Gommmuntecn the ace rouge | that was recently held at the Secretariat: : 
posed action by -overn- ‘OF an informal discussion of the preSent situation ' id 
ment to check the abnor- Created by a rise in the prices of food«stuffs and the - 
mal increase in prices and increasingly high rents in Bombay, the Sdénj. Varta-’ i 
house rent in Bombay. mdn remarks that the Bombay public will heave a 
Sing Vartamin (32), gioh of relief now that the situation has commenced 
16th Jan. sg rabaeger og to engage the serious attention of the Bombay 
Oo aan ins al Government. It is, however, reluctant to endorse the - © 
18th -Jan.; Praja Miira Conclusion arrived at by the Food Prices Committee 
and Parsi (29),15th Jan.; that th re was not much cornering or overcharging 
Bombay Samdchdr (60), so far as the commodities used by the poor were 
18th Jan.; Guardt Mitra concerned, and, in support of its position, mentions - 
(18), 13th Jan.; Desht galt, kerosene oil, etc., as articles which sold and 
- Mitra (64), 10th Jan. were selling at different prices in diffsrent parts oe 
| of the town. It hopes that the remedies suggested © eS 
~ by His Excellency to keep down the prices will be prumptly adopted. ‘The’ ae 
paper expresses gratification at the fact that the question of steadily increasing eam 
rents has not escaped* His Excellency’s attention. .It refers to the intention : 
.of Government to appoint a Controller to take the necessary preventive es 
e measures and declares that people will hardly get material relief in the matter | oh 
of high reats unless the rents are first compulsorily brought down to what they | es 
were at the close of 1916, [The Hindusthdn remarks that the relief meastram Be 
which Government propose to take will-meet with entire support from the - 
public. Itsuggests that instead of having a committee to assist the Controller - et 
as pr. posed by Government, the appointment of an Indian and a European es 
should be made from among the public to co-operate with the Controller, In — * 
order to prevent the system of fixed house-rents from being abused the paper 
suggests that landlords should be disentitled from making Weir tenants quit 
their property, except on very strong grounds, as long as the latter pay the - 
rent fixed. The Jdm-e-Jamshed hopes that the remedies suggested by Hig - 
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Classe houses. . it iaraet e Pee ihe ce — 
japon the necessity of gi ng immediate relief to the people 
of «th ET cease rece on of rapidly increasing rents. The 
and Pdrsi suggests, that Government should, by means of 
ombay Municipality f assess the value of 
eotthe: values if had assessed during the three years 
s to the w aed. suggests that rents should also be similarly fixed 
- gt A % ‘he i average rent recovered during the period of the said three 
id at such legislation should be in, force for thee years after the 
minatio oe the war. The Bombay Samdchdr advises the merchants to. 
ae and the Committees, that will be formed to. assist him, into 
onfidence, and it believes that they will help materially in relieving 
the present situation by co-operating with them in that spirit. The 
Gwya rat Mitra cannot comprehend why no Food Prices Gomwmititee has been 
ag ~  gppointed-in Surat when a similar Committee has been brought into being at 
‘aa ‘Brosh. In ‘its opinion the present is not the time for the heads of districts 
"nd leaders of the people to sit quiet till Government pass some law or 
»). .. isste some order. ‘The Deshi Mitra inquires if there is any responsible. officer 
' ° im the Surat District. It maintains that the Collector, being an officer 
-/- _.s. principally responsible for the peace and sanitary well- being of the people, 
_ ‘should ‘take measures to pacify the public that is clamouring for relief. The 
Bee. paper remarks that fhe officers and public ‘leaders who have been straining 
==» ~~ ‘very nerve to collect subscriptions for the Our Day Fund and similar other 
eae funds should not fail to come forward to accord relief to the public at the 
present juncture. | 


*8. Commenting on: the proposed appointment of a Controller the 


Behe | | Mahrdtta writes :—“ But will the Controller’s regimé 
“a3 oa ‘ia Pion eee: oh bee happy one? All depends upon the constitution 
oF _ Of the new office and its personnel. The Controller, 
ae we are told, isto be a Government officer ‘of considerable position, with a 
ee knowledge of the city’. And what is the reason for putting a Government 
=. -.. . Officer at the head of the machinery of controi? ‘We’belieye that such an 
a officer would have the fullest confidence of all classes, as not being connected 
i with any particular industry or interest’. For aught we know, this belief 
moi) * +} «| may turn out to be a presumptuous assumption. We would have preferred a 
==. non-official of standing in such a delicate place as that of the Controller. 
oe eae ~ Again, the representative committee which is to assist the Controller must be 
_.  _ feally representative and the Controller must be bound to consult this com- 
-.... mittee and to act in conformity with its decisions.’ Further, it will be 
>». . ~~~» desirable to make the Controller answerable to the Corporation. We hope 


at before the tentative proposals mentioned by His Excellency take a 
al shape, such considerations as those noted above will receive aie 
- weight. For if the regimé of Rent and Prices Control is to be tolerably 
be fruitful of good, it must not be the regimé of autocratic caprice.” [Else- 
"ys.  .< ‘where the paper writes:—‘“‘In the measures that the Local Government 
ne Tee + propose to take for the improvement of the lot of the Bombay people rendered 
ae 8 miserable by the intolerable rise ine prices, there is one affecting the old, the 
ee uo aie and the beggars | 
<= - gasistance to labour.’.......... This measure may be helpful to Bombay city, 
ae bat. His Excellency said nowhere in his speech what he proposed to do with 
_ ffese unfortunates who, we must say, do not come into the city for pleasure 
tips !. They come to the city because they find the conditions in the mofussil 
00. ard for their decrepit and disabled and diseased frames, and because. they 
9¢. to find in the rich city somewhat easier conditions. If they are to be 
ee ova the city, surely it is only just to these members of the Nation that 
the ofussil places should be made livable for them. One of the earliest 
a8 {ss sued by tlie Lenin Government was one ordering Municipalities to 
sion a the palatial houses of the Russian ‘ amirs * and to lodge 
4 the 1 bomeless ‘ citizens and citizens “who had to eke out their miserable | 
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ae dari . soothes : and insanitary dwellings. Whatever’ the ghesent Rilstan . ae 
Beet | taprpecet of ‘Nationalisation’ and “Socialistic’ enjoyment and exploitd- eae 
BS - tion of earthly goods may come to, it is not to be denied that it is, as the 
great Swami Ram would gay, the truly Vedantic solution of the miseries of 
the world arising out of the world-mania of private appropriation. We are 
put in mind of the Leninist decree by the contrast it presents to the proposed 
decree’ of our local Government, the Government of the whole Presidency 
of Bombay, that Bombay city shall be spared from the kanes of the one : 
and the diseased.’’| | . 


".  " Ene question, we are told, — been receiving the anxious attention 
of Government for some time past. We, however, 
Gujardti (17), 20th wish Goveroment had moved in the matter a little : 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Rdst earlier.......... In dealing with this necessary . ae 
Goftdr (31), 20th Jan., article of diet (salt), His Excellency did not seem ca 
Eng. cols. — to be conséious of the growing feeling of dissatis- 
; faction that the abnormal rise in the price of salt 
has caused amongst all classes of people. If England could arrange for more 
extensive and intensive cultivations of her agricultural. land within an 
incredibly short period, we fail to see why steps were not and cannot yet 
be taken for production of salt on a.very large scale. The tax on salt has 
never been popular, though Anglo-Indians and their organs, the ever- 
sympathetic friends of the masses, have always approved of it. Even in 
normal times the masses do. not and cannot afford to buy sufficient salt for 
themselves, their cattle and their plantations. The question of the serious 
effect of this deficiency upon the vitality and health of the population has not 
received as much attention in Indja at the hands of medical men and the 
authorities, as if should have, when not thousands but lakhs are dying of 
cholera and plague in the cquantry every year.......... Many Native States 
can manufacture salt ona large scale but for the existing engagements 
between them and the British Government. ‘There is absolutely no reason 
why these. selfish and one-sided fiscal arrangements should not be 
suitably revised and salt made available for all classes of people. - We trust 
Government will take into their.anxious consideration the feeling that is 
slowly but surely growing owing to the shortage of salt........... Another item 
which seriously affects the masses is the abnormal price of fuel. Apart from : 
the high prices of all kinds of cereals, the enhanced prices of salt, cloth and ' | 
fuel have hit hard a very large portion of the population and we hope the Wn 
Controller ‘and the representative Committee that is going to be appointed to Rie 
co-operate with him will take prompt measures for dealing with this matter. 
Lord Willingdon’s Government have not moved a day too early with a view to 4 
afford relief to the humbler classes and we hope that necessary measures will -) 
be taken without undue delay but so as to win the co-operation and approval “i 
of the public at large.” [|The Kdst Goftdr remarks :—‘' In this connection it 
is necessary to observe that promptitude is the essence of relief. Whatever ; 
the decision it should be arrived at without any delay and action should be ae 
taken at once. Delay means the prolongation of the sufferings of the. poorest ‘ 
classes of the population, anda persistent rise in prices may lead to dis- 
turbances as the rise in the price of cloths led to disturbances in Bengal.’’| 
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10. “ We all had looked up to His Excellency for immediate help oe we 
are glad he has given it to usreadily. We find here 
ane amshed 24), sn occasion once more to denounce the suicidal 
peas ete policy of the Improvement Trust that has made 
the work stiff for the landlords and stiffer still for the tenants and thus has 
lost completely the sympathy of even the most patient and forbearing people. 
It is high time the Corporation, as was advised by experienced members like 
Sir Dinshaw Wacha, in conjunction with responsible Government departments 
brought forth some constructive schemes so as to completely eradicate the aa 
constantly recurring evil of unnecessary rise in house rents. ‘The suggestion | yi 
may be made here of establishing aseparate Land and Kstate Department under pe 
the supervision of the Corporation in lieu of the highhandedly working fe: 
Improvement Trust, which should have the sole management of the housing ia 
of the citizens on the. style and basis of such perme saar working in the eae 
West” 2. -. | > sae | ) eee 
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anies 8 ‘ “of goods; (2) the 
“Of toc shee an he iy aoa genoa should be eeed: . (8) either 
ment or thi sh icipality open shops for the poor; (4) cornering 
how i deg! he Je rig “ool Bombay Municipality should be required to 
ois ory | of houses on a fixe ‘basis. 


a“ ‘The Sas which Sir Rabindranath Tagore has sent to the Press 
| | regarding the evil fate that has overtaken the poor 
Bengali lad of sixteen does not, of course, throw any 
ter to the g new light on the extravagant proceedings of the 
n Ma potion detention of officials in Bengal. Though what is disclosed here 
‘a@stadent in his schgol at is now an old story, it lends great force to the popular 
_ Posepore.. invectives against Government’s policy. And the 
pete (14), 16th question now is how long are the public going to 
ea tolerate ‘this tragedy of the misuse of powers under 
. the Defence of India Act’. There is a remedy and, as the Bombay Chronicle 
a has bay ha responsible Indian leaders should insist, having regard to the 
eae ity and emergency of the matter, upon. bringing the whole of the facts to 
ae . Montagu’s knowledge, and through him, if necessary, to the knowledge 
eee ys - Parliament and of. the British democracy. It is all very well to say that 
~~... Mr, Montagu is here in connection with constitutional reforms; but he is 
i after all the Secretary of State and he cannot therefore shut his eyes to the 
} doings of his subordinates in this country. Ifhe has not yet realised how 
these doings are daily undermining the very foundation of British rule in 
India, it is the duty of our leaders to tell him emphatically what a grave menace 
fs <..  ° these doings constitute to that rule......,..._ There is another remedy, too, 
Bag oe and that, as Mr. C.. R, Das told the Moslim League, is for the public to hold 
Se ice, meetings all over the country every day of the year for everyone of the in- 
> ea numerable cases of internments and thus create a strong, endless agitation 
a a until Government interned everyone of them and converted the whole country 
es ‘into a vast internment camp........... The line of.action suggésted by Mr. 
C. R. Das can be easily followed by everyone in every part of the country. 
We think people should not hesitate to follow his sound advice, but by 
continuous agitation create such an atmosphere of unrest all over the count 


ae that Government can no longer ignore it but are compelled to discard their 
ea un-British policy and- methods. At.present the public have lost all faith in 
Beei® the Government that can tolerate and countenance things of the nature 


described in Sir Rabindranath’s letter and that lost faith will never be restored 
until the reactionary policy is undone and Government turn their back on 
what he describes as ‘ dark methods ‘ of executive zoolum.” 


13. The Gujardti publishes an anonymous letter touching the alleged 
) hardships Pundit Arjunlal had to suffer as a 
a Comments on the result of his self-imposed starvation because of the 
a bapeer ‘ge Spe Eeadis want of facilities for worship in the Vellore jail. 
Ya ab sites “(Medrae) sme“ In the course of the letter the writer remarks :—_ 
ee, - “@wjardtt (17), 18thJan.; Petitions have been frequently made to Government 
‘ Hitechha (66), 6th Jan. from various quarters to conduct a proper trial of 
| the. offence that may have been committed by the 
but Government: bave observed an inexplicable silence in the matter.. 
andi! ‘Ar junlal is a respectable member of the Jain pprwtenit§ It would 
3 1 ee arded as the height of unkindness on‘the part of Government if they 
id id do nothing im the matter of according him facilities for religious 
evan B, as'a result of which he may be compelled to give up taking all 
In hearing this the hearts not aly ‘of the Jains but is of people other 
sie the Sie oclateiber greatly: aggtieved. | is a question not only 
 Swetamb 3 . Digamber. geotion of the Jains but is one 
r¢ idol-worshipping Hindu oramnity Even pies 80 many 
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ye OF fasting if" faeiiftfes are ‘not’ provided for the performance of dail} 
vious prayers, it will constitute a great insult to the entire class of idol 
worshipping Hindus and the Jains, [Referring to the fasts observed 


by Pundit Arjunlaly the Hitechhu writes:—Just as this learned Jain 


Pundit ‘has become prepared to face death by starvation as a protest 
&eainst his present condition, political prisoners in Bengal have also 
“ommenced doing the same thing. Such is the tragic condition of those whg 
hold advanced views in the cause of their-Gountry. Having.regard to the 

inful feelings that have been caused among the public, not only the 
Pundit but other persons suffering imprisonment without a trial under the 


provisions of the Defence of India Act, should forthwith be set at liberty.) 


*14, “Whatever decision is given by the Patna High Court on the 
legality of the question placed before them, the 

Comments on the test horrid uses to which the Defence of India Act has 
case in the Patna High heen put by the irresponsible bureaucracy have 
saeco d rp anger hee proved beyond the shadow of a doubt the grave 
og pe eer - danger of allowing the present Government of India 
Tria Ant. to enact laws of this nature. ‘The liberty of person, 


Mahrdtta (5), 20th Jan. of movement, of speech, of association, étc., sonstitutes 


life. Without it life is a mockery—a burden. And 


if any Government encroaches upon this liberty in a capricious fashion, giving 
no opportunity to the accused to clear his character and blocking his way of 
approaching higher constitutional authorities, that Government does not 
deserve to continue in office. In India, the only way of putting a stop to the 
unconscionable encroachments on the life-rights of the citizens is to close the 
present show and put the people in charge of their Home affairs.”’ 


19. “The Delhi incident, which we learn, as we go to press, has ended 
in the conviction and fine of the offender, in which 
Comments on the 4g regpectable Indian gentleman was assaulted by an 


recent case of collision army officer is by no means an uncommon one, 


ahve 0 malar gees Incidents of this kind are almost of daily occurrence 


Young India (14), 16th which fortunately. enough do not come to light, 
Jan. Taking Bombay, for instance, we know of cases in 
which army men, Officers and privates alike, have 


behaved towards Indians of the humbler class with amazing brutality. There 


are, of course, many:among the officers and the privates who deport themselves 
in public with becoming dignity and self-control While those who are 
generally guilty of misdemeanour in public are inherently bad people, their 
conduct reflects very severely against the army to which they belong and 
lowers the whole body in public estimation. It behoves, therefore, the Army 
Command in India to issue suitable instructions and impress upon the officers 
and men the absolute necessity of proper behaviour towards Indians. For 
nothing is more destructive of the prestige of established authority in this 
country than the misbehaviour of a few callous men of the ruling race. As 
Lord Morley once said, bad manners are positively criminal in this country, 
and this is at no time more so than now, when there is a great deal of social 
and political unrest in the country, as a result, foremost among other things, 
of the war.” Te : 


*16. Commenting on two recent cases of assault by Europeans on Indians 
~ at Delhi, the Mahrdtta writes :—‘ For a tied-u 

Ps tony ©, be eye Rs. 25 and for ‘slight harm’ a lecture—not to 
— the accused but to the complainant: ‘That is as 
it should be! The assaults need of course to be given due publicity. 
But this end can be satisfactorily secured in other ways as well. Going 
to court is not the only way for that purpose. If it is contended that taking 
the assault cases to court gives the public repeated opportunities of 
seeing for themselves how lightly Indian complaints are treated even in 
such serious matters as assaults, when the.accused is a Kuropean—well, we. 


can only say thatthe public, in our humble opinion, are ‘fed up’ in this. 
respect. As humanity has long since given up piling instances of men who. : 
have had ‘to pass on’ and accepts the proposition ‘mau ig mortal’ with-; 
out any question, even so has Indian humanity long since realised, after 


repeated experiences, thai British Justice as between an Indian and a 
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8 only and het 4 wecid sae be “ean 
Jan. a? -Anglo-Indian journals, these papers 
be seca Fe “sep “were. already anti-Indian have begun to 
2 they like. Itis true. that the Matl has not mentioned 
by name - soa ‘tint there is a thin veil. But anybody can see 
yis Bimed at. rrehoakt Sir Sankaran can himself proceed against the 
r G cole also ‘should use strict measures and bring the paper 
ts prop P senses. It is quite necessary for Government in the interest 


e bat heir own to remove the well-grounded idea that is taking root 
- . Shab muel h is made of the smallest fault of Indian newspapers and that Anglo- 
. Indi an | spers are free to attack violently the Secretary of State, the Viceroy 
~~ @nd members of the Executive Council. Does the British Government think 
\ Sunes "more @ highly of the izeat of Anglo-Indian sons-in-law than their own prestige ? 


ee 18. Referring to the recent lootings of shops in Bengal the Kesari says 
a ae os Co oe A that Government should keep down the prices for 
eee ee Comments sa be mresets necesgaries' so that the poor may be able to buy 

Ay eS a a : Resart (107) 15th ag foodstufts and cloth. It throws the whole blame for 
ee : ; high prices of salt on Government as it is a Govern- 
-- +. . ment monopoly and it expresses surprise that Government have Hot been 
econ able to stop profiteering in salé when they provide liquor at fixed prices and 
|. ~~~‘ ¥n Correct ‘measures at so many places and when they appoint Inspectors on 
ae fat pay to see that the restrictions are duly observed. It adds:—It is 
surprising that Government officials instead of taking proper steps utilise 
their fertile brains in suggesting other schemes. The District Magistrate of 
’Midnapore (Bengal). has informed the poor people through the zemindars 
that they should cease looting and join the labour corps for Mesopotamia 
es that they will get enough of food and warm clothing, etc., in that case. 

foluntary enlistment is one thing and indirect compulsion by holding out 
2a inducements to poverty-stricken and helpless people another. We do not 
— think that Government want to. increase the number of labourers anyhow, 


ot 
Pe 


=. ,  “Kike Missionaries in search of converts, in famine days. High prices are 
ae “needlessly prevailing as the consequence of no proper control being exercised 
Ua over merchants. When officials desire to take advantage of high prices in 


a this way, if anybody thinks that they. consider the situation as favourable 
Sl nd: that they neglect high prices purposely, he is not to blame. It is the 
ae ~..\ dtty of officials in Bombay also to take proper care, before the situation 
= | . betomes critical. Prices can be fixed by examining the account books of 
2a ~tnerchants, and officers like income-tax officials should be empowered to 
a examine ‘the account books. The question of rents also should be taken up 
by Government. Rents of old chawls-.should not be allowed to be increased 
“im any case for five years and thereafter an inerease of not more than 
ia per cent, should be allowed. Rents of new chawls also should be fixed 

ee the same rule should apply to them also. 


rs 19. Though the present great war was not begun for India and the peace 
a Wi that will be entered into at its close will not be 
cos Fs eiinian on Mr. ede for the sake of India, it would not be improper to 
ve si epeech regarding hope that India should get the benefits of the peace: 
re, ; Mer tage rs (107) 15th Jan, just as she had to suffer the consequences of the war. 

: The war has also conferred many benefits on India. 
tan 1 oper to show her war-like spirit to the world. ‘The war 
nged the angle of vision of England and it was on account of the war 
M1 et ‘Montagu came to India for the discussion of swardjya. We should 
ent on to the ahicnstion of the peace terms as the benefits that would 
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wh ; 5 apaing the Sales under dis- 
es ‘oussion have not yet saad the status of. peace terms. They have been 
. ae ‘Bren n the name of aims and objects of the war! It is to be noted that the 
ea gerents took 4 long time to state clearly their aims. They were so long 
searching for them., Even Mr. Lloyd George spoke in a way suggesting that 
there were no aims as such but that the nations joined in the war in a moment ae 
of excitement and that there is window-dressing of the war-aims now. One . 7 Be. 
declared war because the other was in it and it led to the participation of the +8 
pe third. Did England declare war in 1871 when Germany crushed France ? a? 
ye Mt. Lloyd George has admitted in a way that England would not have 
declared war even when Servia was attacked, if Russia had not been drawn in. 
To sum up, nobody has gone to war because of the attack of any big Power on 
a small nation or because of indignation felt for injustice, but because of the 
terms of treaties entered into. If we examine the objects of these treaties 
we shall find that they were entered into not for the protection of the. | 
independence of weak nations but for one’s own benefit. This will be the case yl 
at all times. The aims stated are not the motives of commencing the war but. ) 

of the continuance of the war. Germany has declared herself to be fighting 

for self-protection and for the spread of her ‘culture’. On the other hand, 

there is not one word about themselves in the war aims statel by England 

and America. They are fighting for others, for the rule of justice in the 

world and for self-determination by the people as to whois to rule them. [If this 

liberal policy is to be enforced, the plzbiscite-of all the people in the world 

should be taken and all the nations should be reconstructed ; no nation should 

be omitted. Mr. Llyod George is not satisfied with mere status quoante. He 

wants that we should.go behind that period and get nations reconstructed 

according to the wishes of the people. What period should be chosen for this 

purpose is the question. Why should Egypt which the English have taken 

into their possession remain with them? Why should it not get independence 

as before? If the Treaty of Vienna of 1815 is to be denounced, then why 

should territories occupied by nations since thén remain under their sway ? 

If Egyptians express a desire not to live under the English, the latter will 

never come in their way. The English do not speak in‘ one way to achieve 

greatness and act in another way to attain their selfish object. English people 

are willing to spill their blood and spend their money in order that black 

African savages may have an administration of their own choice! Really 

such a generosity is incomparable! Someone may ask what has all this to do 

with India. ‘I'he reader of the Kesa7s is not so ignorant as not to see the 

connection. He will openly ask Mr. Lloyd George :—“ Sir, did you speak truth- 

fully or deceitfully ? Do you really desire to leave the form of Government 

to be determined by the people ? Or is it an idle discussion raised to confound 

Germany? You have rightly denounced Germany for calling a treaty ‘a scrap of 

paper’. Really Germany is a baseborn nation. Though you have not passed 

anything in writing, your speech is now known allover the world. Are 

you going to act up to your word? Are your words honest or are they mere 

froth ? Give us a straightforward reply. If you do not want to be classed 

along with Germany in the matter of adherence to your word, why do you 

shirk giving swardjya to Indians? Was there one word about swardjya -in 

your new year’s message t2 India? You asked for mere help, how did you 

omit to make any. mention of swardjya as if purposely? You are very 

anxious to give semi-barbarous African tribes swardjya; why do you not feel 

for India? Are we the enemy of the British or ragamuffins so that you seek 

to omit us? What qualities have the Poles, Serbians and Africans which are 

not possessed by us, and which fit them for swardjya? If the conquest of 

Poland by Germany an:| that of the German African Colonies by England bas 

alone invested them with fitness for swardjya, then are you going to make the 
people of India say that it is the misfortune of India that Germany has | 
not invaded it? The African Colonies have the right of effecting a 
revolution and of changing their rulers, while India cannot even ask for 
| swardjya so far as internal affairs are concerned, maintaining E thish rule 
- intact. But no, yon have bound yourself heavily with your own words. ae 
| You cannot free yourself from your promises, unless you admit that your ae 
| 1 450—8 oon os 
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is desirous of ccmnpios aes OS 
| 3 made in the ing Se it, 
. L618 nétmere | vice tofo: Porites. cs the Central Powers ig 
shai ime ee, 8 already comme: fond Me Montagu’s mission ig © - 
B Dest pr r int iia to act upon that principle. India wants to 
| _ re to f. eee rs Es tion which has donéso much for its redemption. She 
aN = inot do without the British connection and British protection. But still the 
“British ih Ghirerament.is desirous of getting the consent of the governed to the 

fo ie 0 US sage to be introduced i in the country. When she is introducing 
nak prix pe in the government of. her own Empire, is it'a wonder if she 
IiE introduction i in Arabia, Mesopotamia and the German Colonies ? 
Ne Indians accord our hearty support and hope that at best Turkey would 
ad on pon her Allies the. acceptance of these principles which are in close 
ia with the teachings of Islam.” 


| ae Ss 21. “the people ‘of India and her Chiefs and Princes are proud of the 
et : distinguished réle they have played in the present 
Bet” 3 | The Premier's message - war and gladly reciprocate the good wishes and kindly 


ae to the ae he wih and noble sentiments to which the Premier gave such 
as ad col , eloquent expression in Kis message a few days ago. 
Boy. seeeeeeee Undia has, no doubt, very serious differences 
Days | with Government in regard to her internal affairs. Those differences are 
_ inevitable, whether there:is any war or not. But there is no difference of 
Ee Opinion, and there can be nofhe whatsoever, with regard to India’s duties and. 
ae responsibilities in regard to the mammoth struggle in which England and her 
a Allies are involved. We stand or fall with England and the Premier's great 
(a ane ought to fill us all with hope and confidence.” 

SE eine 

isa “22. In the course of an artigle headed “ A Retrospect (Foreign Affairs) ”, 


the Home Ruler remarks :—‘ Before declaring war 

_Jopea and he her “ econo- the United States had to anre at an agreement with 
ey, | Japan, who has been following, with great astute- 
Sey —_— puss (New), 6th ness, a consistent policy of enlightened self-interest. 
ah tioae tare | | The agreement seems to have been arrived at at the 

es expense of China, and recognizes Japan’s special “interests ‘ there. China affords 


ee _ atrother instance of an autocratic regime, retained too long and carried too far, and, 
ae - tle inevitable reaction is causing great mischief. !ndia must closely scrutinize 
eae ~~! every Move of Japan who has been recently ousting Indian industries from 


ee Indian markets. With her Western militarism and industrialism, Japan Was 

imbibed i périal instincts of a very pernicious ‘kind, and the self-complacent 

ae Jap looks on the Orient but as a field for his industrial exploitation. Japan. 
“has indeed a splendid opportunity of earning the eternal gratitude of the great . 
- BEdding Salionk of Asia by helping them on in these critical times, but instead , 
’ prefers to grow at their expense and to provide herself with opportunity 

: ‘economic robberies.” — 


“es. ‘Dwelliag apen déspouabétiey of the enemy getting raw materials and 
SP Fw foodstuffs from the Russian territories, which he 
RS. po Se ae Soc omments on the hitherto could not get from outside owing to the 
Bee, - maenran debacle. ; British blockade, the Sdnj Vartamdn remarks :— 

ae , wae 82), Russia has thus played entirely faJsé with the Allies. 
eo ae i (29) ot dn Jan. Besides, by leaving Servia and Roumania in the 
eA on eae ST? lurch Russia has deserved the condemnation of the 
| vO I is futile to “pe pers be Russian situation will improve 


which Russ a had conquéred during the: present war, and its 


7 “nats tok ‘that’ fate, ‘mis Praja Mitra, 

iT ad va: the present Russian debacle ‘Turkey: 

to “recov Pie from Ruasia that portion of Asiatic: tpi 

at, 

under the present circumstances, it will succeed in doing so. Mere is no? 

doubt that its victory on:that side will greatly: add to os task of the British: 
troops at Jerusalem and Baghdad.]. fi i 


24. “The agricultural distress in the Kaira District has offered a a ptovi- 
dential opportunity-to the great ‘friends’ of our 
Agricultural distress in masses to prove that they are sincere in their profes- 
"Foun India (14 Yet, Sions- But from various reports that have so far 
i. nm reached us, it does not seem that these friends are 
anxious tc prove the reality of their professions of 
solicitude for the welfare of the masses. The Gujarat Sabha, of which no less 
a person than Mr. Gandhi is the President, has made some serious allegations 
against the local officials. Those who know Mr. Gandhi and his absolute love 
of truth will'readily understand the serious nature of the Sabha’s complaint. 
And its allegations are corroborated by an eye-witness, Mr. Thakkar of the 
Servants of India Society, who in a letter to the press gives categorical 
instances of the hardship which the hasty and ill-advised action of the officials 
has caused. It is impossible to think that the Local Government, or at any 
rate its distinguished head, believes Mr. Gandhi to be a political agitator aw 


fond of sensationalism or credit Mr. Thakkar with meddlesomeness. We had, 


therefore, expected that a press communique, which in these days appears to be 
as cheap as blackberries, would promptly issue from the local Secretariat in 
order to allay public discontent and that the’ officials concerned would be 
instructed to cry a halt in their zealous operations. But strange to say, nothing 
of the kind has been done so far as we know. And we wonder what the 
masses would feel, after this exhibition of utter disregard or indifference, about 
the vaunted solicitude of our bureaucrats and their henchmen to save them 
from being exploited by the political agitators for their own selfish ends.” 


*25. “Messrs. Gokuldas Parekh and V. J. Patel submitted a report to 

the Collector of the district; and requested him to 

Commentson the Gov- grant remission of land revenue in the worst cases 
ernment Press Note on and of suspension of it in others. While the matter 


— a at cetnens im was under consideration, the Gujarat Sabha, the 


Indian Social Reformer principal political association in the division, adopted 
(8), 20th Jan. the unfortunate course of issuing a notice ‘advising 

| the ryots to withhold payment of the assessment 
pending the orders of Government as regards suspensions and remissions. 
This has greatly prejudiced the cause which the Sabha has espoused, in the 
eyes of the authorities. If the Sabha had merely informed the ryots that 
Government do not expect them to borrow money to pay the assessment, it 
would have been well within its rights. Under the circumstances, we would 
strongly urge upon the leaders of the Sabha to withdraw their notice. If this. 
is done promptly and publicly, the securing of the needed relief to the suffer- 
ing ryots will become more easy of attainment. At the same time, it will 
be extremely unreasonable on the part of the authorities to allow their 
resentment at the issue of the notice by the Gujarat Sabha, to influence 
their attitude towards the ryots who have suffered loss of crops and are in. 
dire straits owing to that circumstance. We trust early orders will be issued 
to stay the collection of revenue pending an independent enquiry as to the 
exact position in the district.” 


26. Referring to the Press Note issued by the Bombay Government. 
regarding the agricultural conditions in the Kaira 

Praja Mitra and Parsi District during the current year, the Praja Mitra and 
(29), ith Jan.; Hindus- Pdrsi, while agreeing with Government in finding: 
_ Gshed 4) 0 fault with the Gujarat Sabha for petitioning to 
oe Government without approaching the Collector who 
is the highest authority in the. district for the 

purposes of appeal . in the matter of the collection: of agricultural revenue, 


says it cannot endorse the reply Government have given in connection with the 
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r oalturiote are ‘Gane: 
allowing themselves 
18 0} ‘in the districts. The 
n ES radi g their views. Sapper the action of the 
| | ave been misled into partiality. _ In view of the 

aiken of postponing the “ptleetion of. revenue in 
vey below four annas, the paper cannot see 

. Gu arat Sabha advising agriculturists to postpone the 

nd xr those circumstances. It wishes that the agricul- 

hetween Government 

~The Jdm-e-Jamshed 

that etertubentt are not site ratified in taking their stand entirely 

: the 6 reports of the officials themselves who are concerned in the collection 
enue. Tt. hopes that the sympathetic Government of Lord Willingdon 
do justice to the people of the Kaira District by appointing an 
dent committee ‘odmposed of officials and non-officials to inquire into 
nestion before the orders issued by the Collector are finally carried into 

ation. 5 
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ime 8. Commenting on the speech of the Honourable Mr. Jinnah delivered 
*’ “at the Calcutta session of the Moslem League the 

Fy eee on. the «Isldmic Mail states that the majority of his hearers 
rable’ Mr. Jinnah’s =were subject to grave apprehension and suspicion with 

at. the Calcutta +.card to the attitude of the Hindus, chiefly owing 

et of the Moslem to the conduct of the rioters in Arrah, and that the 
 PetAads feeling was intensified bécause one solitary indivi- 
Jan, ing sation on dual, namely, Mr. J. N. Roy alone, condemned them 
me at the League meeting while the Congress fought 
ah of this subject. Answering Mr. Jinnah’s question, whether the Hindus 


“were ‘capable of legislating in the teeth of Muhammadan opposition, in the 


, the paper goes on to cite the extent of Hindu opposition to the 

inées Municipalities Act’ and the fate of some amendments: 

: “he Muhammadan members to the Bombay Compulsory Education 
‘ ~The former could not be’ put on the Statute Book without the help of 
ficia votes, and ‘the amendments to the Bombay Act were lost because the 
iamimadans were, in the words of Mr. Ghulam Husain, “a helpless mino- 
‘which could not hope to win against the Hindu majority”. Making a- 
ly to the next question—if a measure not approved by seventy 


“§ > 3 44 
3 4 qa 


2). paidhic man 8 of Mausalmans could be enforced—the paper refers to the internment 
pat ale y ete ahar ed, Ali,end declares.;—‘ He (Mr. Jinnah) must admit that 


in regardto the Moslem internees is confined to a limited 

"Mo: lem youths, or that even 4 community as a whole cannot 

n fhe views of a small.coferie of men who hold the reins of admi- 

= ig lastly to Mr. Jinnah’s question if the Hindus with all 

lect, edu ation | and history would try to be aggressive, the paper 

| ; that pix ndus believe themselves to be superior to the Musalmans 

Raat to ha @ India to themselves as they had it in the past”. The 

ated and int ihe oa a it» Hihadn: is the more selfish and contemptuous 

toward coat usalmane. it conclude: *thus:—** Who opposes reform ? 

10 opposes the progr of thes oui y? * Who wants self-government to be 

ibd? Not we, We want pr gr {ress. . We ‘want constitutional reform. 
fant eelgovsrament and Home Ruleybut not Hindu Role.” 
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: the sop. yer val to learn why Mh sal: | 

pa of the ag Bes ot in'protesting ¢ t acts of th 

yA koon Mail (4), 18th non-Muhamma like Mrs, ‘Besant teed 
tan nd ols ( P ‘non-Muslim atk are dealt with under the 


' Act, while they have remained apathetic when Me J 


Muslim press is hit hard under the Defence Act or the Press Act. The Isldmic 
Mai! comments thus :—‘ That is.exactly~what we have asked several times 


without getting an answer. When a Congress question comes to the fore our. 


Moslem leaders of the Congress school do heroics. As the Obserner says when 
Mrs. Besant’s paper was called to deposit security the first to take up the 
cudgels on her behalf were her Moslem devotees who claim to lead the 
Mussalmans. ~It was either a Samiullah or a Nabiullah who rent the air with 
his wailing and recrimination. But when a Moslem is in agony, their 
enthusiasm never stirs up, their hearts are not moved. May we tell our 
contemporary why? Because they are Indians first and Mussalmans 
afterwards.’ : 


29. “The Home Ruler has been accorded the flattering distinction of 

: being made to pay security before it has actually 
Comments on the sgtartedonitscareer. Butifany thing was needed to 
security taken from the make it a bold and true exponent of the Nationalist 
nome rye ten pee movement-in otr country, it has been supplied by 
Fas one. AE Lae, this totally unjustified act. ‘I'he reactionary policy 
of the present regime in Sind of which this step 
appears to us to be typical; has caused deep-rooted feelings of resentment in the 
minds of the people. , In any other country of the world, the conditions under 
which Indians are#living, fhe rigour of the Press Act, the injustice of the 
Arms Act, the indefensible use of the Defence of India Act, the crushing 
Seditious Meetings: Act, and scores of other Acts and measures, would not be 
tolerated for a day.’ But public opinion in India, more especially in Sind 
has yet to be made strong and effective, so that the voice of the educated 
community, the advance guard of the people, may make: itself effectively felt. 
And those blind and autocratic satraps who seek to stifle the voice'of the 
public by these measures hardly realise how greatly they are helping the 
‘consummation of the very end which they are seeking to defeat. It is indeed 
a case ‘of hardship for a new enterprize to be saddled with the heavy burden 


of the seeurity but we will bear it boldly, in the belief that the Karmic 


debts which the Indian Nation has to pay are now about to be washed 
out, and in the suffering of her sons lies the hope for the future of. our 


Motherland.”’ 


30. ‘‘ We will make the Home Ruler a staunch and fearless supporter 

of the People’s Party, and nothing will make us 

The policy of the Home gwerve from our purpose. The channels of public 
ae of eae ). 5th life in our country have to be made to flow more 
— ome ieier Lew), freely than they now do by the complete lifting up 
) of the heavy iron gates with which a foreign 
unsympathetic bureaucracy has restricted their flow for along time. Many an 
ardent lover of the country is not able, on account of the restraint which is 
placed upon him, to make a bold stand in public life. The lawyer, the trades- 
man, the landlord and the cultivator of the soil are all under the iron 
domination of the all-powerful bureaucracy. Nothing, in our opinion, will 
waterially alter this state of things but effective control by the people over 
the government of. their own country. The Home Ruler will always. work 
for the attainment of this end. We make this declaration with a cloar know- 
ledge of the fact that the path of journalism in India is beset with difficulties, 
and that journalistic enterprize is, for-this and various other reasons, more 
speculative than speculation itself. But the Home Ruler will. always 


count upon the kind support of the public, and in the fulness of trust and . 


conficence it commends itself to their judgment. We hope to do our om 
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by them.” | ae VEE 


‘superseded. Is 
‘Fourth Todge “ae 


gent haye. no him that a pos 
7 ots set ee peop Ms iivicactr 
th gente in which Fearne recognise 
. Government have done Mr. Kanga another 
by, refusing to give him any extension. 
, Mr. Kanga is physically fit to serve for a further 
re years ‘ual regard. being had to his great success as a Judge, 
that by his retirement the-litigants will suffer a great loss. 
d pe lelin remarks :—The Bombay pubtic should raise a strong 
at age injustice that is being done to Mr. Kanga., This gentle- 
sould not have accepted the post of Fifth Judge, in view of his lucrative 
tice , unless he was assured by Government that he would be granted an 
getter sion. It is really regrettable that instead of availing themselves of the 
a te at es of a physically and intellectually capable judge like Mr. Kanga 
Beetane vernment should turn their backs upon the promise they have given Jit. 
view of the resolution passed by the Bomkay Pleaders’ Association we 


‘ her 5. he op e that Government will reconsider their decision with regard to Mr. Kanga. . 


It is likely that there will be misgivings in the minds’ of the public if in the 
ple of justice the very dispenser of justice is done’an injustice. In its 
dees dated the 17th January the paper draws the attentfon of Government 
Bo) _ the agitation created among the public by their refusal to extend Mr. 
 Banga’s term of servite and reminds them of extensions having been given 
in the past to other judges of the Small Causes Courlfy In its issue of the 
eth January the paper maintains that it remains a puzzle to the public 
Government must have thought fit to deprive it of the benefit of the 
experience and intelligence of a judge like Mr. Kanga. The Praja Mitra 
ind Pdrsi observes thai Government would have done justice if they had 
ed aside the technical ground of superanunation in the matter of the 
‘extension, particularly as Mr. Kanga he had accepted the post to suit the 
convenience of Government. The Bombay Samdchdr and the Jdm-e- 
- Jamshed both support the extension of Mr. Kanga’s services, the latter regard- 
<8 Government's refusal to do so as both strange and regrettable. 


j 


' ° 32. “ We can never recall to our mind the year in which the income- 


.tax has been assessed so highly as the present year 
Complaint about unjust since its introduction in 1894. Some persons have 


"4 


| Re : : a o SE a, 0: been assessed more than double and treble of what 


they paid last year.......... The time for issuing the 
_ Sind Advocate (9), 8rd jit 'to9 was not very opportune when the esha on 
account of plague had run to other places and time 
‘ear tae * lowed for appeal was only one month which perhaps | was expected to elapse 
Bo: 03 ae lore people returned and threw a glance at the list.’’ 


#8 


(88. “No efforts, beyond treating plague patients in hospitals (the 


_ expenses of which are borne by Seth Kishinchand 

at Shikérpur Premchand) and removal of the’ dead and offering 
mo “phe other relief to the needy, lave been put forth. 
Nothing has been done to combat plague which show 

no -signs of abatement. People of Shikarpur are 


coming here in numbers and going elsewere carryin 
thé infectious disease with them.......... Peace 


pre ding to By Hyderabad and the suburbs of Ruk, Shikarpur, 
jeobabad, Larkina and Rohri. A few local cases bave again been reported — 
ere. We are way glad that our writings on the matter in’ our last atfraoted 


had 
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tion of the services of the various workers ; but it was some practical demons 
tration of their sympathy which was sought and called for, We have had 


ae sufficient sympathy of the former kind.” pi : 
‘ | EDUCATION. ‘a 
| 84. Writing about the strike of untrained teachers in the Northern | , ae 


Division, the’ Sdy Vartamdn expresses great — a 
Comments on the sympathy with them and draws the attention of His - i 
. teachers’ strike’ in the ‘Hixcellency Lord Willingdon to their condition, sn 
“oo sharers go, Many schools have been closed on account of their 
ny eens . ws strike, and considering the interests of so many 
children whose study is thereby obstructed, His 
Excellency will, the paper hopes, grant their just demands and sanction incre- 
ments in their pay. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


385. Remarking that the Bombay City Improvement Trust has not only 
proved a failure but a heavy burden to the Bombay 
Comments on the repre- public, the Sanj Vartdmdn considers the demand 
sentation to Government made by the Bombay Municipality in the draft repre- 
— by the Bombay ontation it proposes to submit to Government, for 
unicipality regarding , 
the abolition of the City transferring to itself the powers and duties at present 
Improvement Trust. vested in the Board of Trustees, to be quite moderate : 
Sanj Vartamin (32), andreasonable. It remarks that the representation a 
18th Jan.; Hindusthdn has the whole-hearted support of the Bombay public, 
(21), 18th Jan.; Bombay Tt declares that the City Improvement Trust has 
y casa Fang 19th Jan.; failed in accomplishing the main objects for which 
raja. Mitra and Parst . : 
(29), 13th and 18th Jan. it was brought into being, viz., the improvement of 
existing insanitary dwellings and providing the poorer 
classes with new sanitary abodes at low rents. The paper regards the point 
blank refusal of the Trust Board to improve slum areas on the ground of 
financial difficulties as a grave dereliction of duty on its part and opines that 
Government should forthwith trafisfer its functions to the Municipality, at 
least in the interests of the sanitary well-being of the people. [The Hin- 
dusthadn remarks that the demand made by the Bombay Municipality in its 
representation is supported by such cogent reasons that if Government would 
give impartial consideration to the representation they cannot but accede to 
the Municipality's demand. It declares that no country having real self- 
governing institutions would have tolerated the arbitrariness exercised by the 
Bombay City Improvement Trust with regard to some matters. The paper 
also condemns the present arrangement which puts the fina] financial respon- 
sibility in connection with the affairs of the Trust upon the Municipality without 
the latter having an adequate voice in the management of the Trust affairs. 
The Bombay Samdchdr suggests that either the powers and duties of the Trust 
should be transferred to the Municipality or that the constitution of the Trust 
should be so altered as to ensure a majority of Municipal representatives on the .. Rae 
Board. ‘The Praja Mitra and Parsi attributes the present abnormal rise in. 7 a 
house rents to the policy of the City Improvement Trust of pulling down houses a 
without providing new habitations. In the subsequent issue the paper expresses 
its belief that by his reference in his recent speech at the Secretariat to the 
necessity for the development of Salsette and for erecting temporary camps for 
giving immediate relief to the poorer classes, His Excellency has indirectly ‘a 
Administered a reproach to the City Improvement Trust. It hopes that a ae 
beginning will be made for giving effect to the suggestions made by His Excel- ie 
lency about the construction of houses, at the latest from the commencement ae 
of the next financial year.] oe 
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i] Dé hard hit by its action. Tt sugg 

: nic alities accor to their fmancial 
eparate grants. Itadds:—The Poona 
Fe fi oduce 'frea and compulsory education 
rease Thy hecondition of.primary education in a city 
cI own es its higher education is pitiable. The municipality 
Leceniorents to-b healthy school buildings aud theneset 
@the number of pupils. The municipality ownk 4 out-of 

ild in ‘ape the rest are anit uséless. Rent also has increased by 67 
’ ‘Tt r) Poona Municipality. will have to provide for 12,000 students if 
p usory éducation is .imtroduced. But it should arrange first 
) iidings, Is it not necessary that the schools of the Poona 
Au ar inicipality should serve as models to other municipalities? 


vad The Gujardti Puneh writes that the citizens of Ahmedabad wath r 
BRL) 5 2 7X, +a ete the presidentship of Mr. Gandhi.entered: a protest 
ES eae Ouiplaint about water against the shortage of water experienced in that 
ah or oat campers city. Mr. Gandhi and others considered the question 
sar UY), of water as‘a national one and from that point of 
_view they thought ita defect of the Government 

e Municipality paid ho attention to it. The paper thinks it but natural 
he patience of the people should: be exhausted when ina big city with 
ion of three lakhs the trouble of water shortage has continued for eight 


- > ‘years and when the pretext of “ engine failure” has been the one answer to the 
2 _Siepeet compiiints of the public, ‘ ; | 
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ree eke 3 4g 3 M. K. SHAIKH, 
Orientai Translator to Goveroment. 


a: - Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
“Sega “B W. Secretariat, Bombay, 25th ‘January 1918. ‘ 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 

| Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 

: which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 

| are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 

alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. : 
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- pOLITics AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. Whatever the white merchants or advocates like Mr. L. Curtis may 
say, such a practical, farsighted and talented states- 


Necessity of moving man as Mr. Montagu must have already seen that 


‘the English democracy | 


in’ favour of Indian Teague scheme. Mr. Montagu knows the irredu- 


asa (107), 22nd-Jan. Cible minimum of India’s demand and he knows 
also what the bureaucracy engaged up till now in 
stunting the growth of the nation mean. Europeans both official and non- 
official approve of the declaration made by Government and the Secretary of 
State but they want the first instalment to be as small as possible. They do 
not. want to reduce any of the powers of the ‘Central Government; they 
propose to band over a department or two to the elected non-officials in the 
Provincial Governments. What is Mr, Montagu going to do ‘now ?.. Nothing 
will be published in India of the advice he will tender to the cabinet 
or to Parliament. The final decision of the question will be made in 
England. The bureaucracy and the white merchants have got many 
advocates in England and Lord Sydenham has organised their agitation ; 
we cannot leave our battles to be fought by Mr. Montagu alone. So 
long our deputations had to interview big officials and win them over to our 
side, but now we have to win over the people of England. The ministry as 
well as the people in England realise that the present constitution of the Empire 
cannot be maintained without any changes. The question of the man- 
power of India and the necessity of keeping her contented if it is to be -utilised, 
will be discussed in England. There is a wave of democracy all over the world 
and it has affected England also and labour will be a dominating factor hence- 
forward. We shall have to win over labour to otir side. We donot mean to 
say that big officials should not be visited, but we shall not succeed in our 
object merely by the round of visits. We shall have to tell the people and 
electors of England plainly and without any reserve that India will not remain 
contented if it is given only what is sketched out for it by the officmls and 
that its help will be diminished, if it will not remain contented. We are living 
in a very critical time. We earnestly request the Congress and the various 
Home Rule Leagues to send a deputation of select men to England as early as 
possible. 


2. Commenting ¢ on the present attitude of the London Times, the 
Praja Mitra and Parsi writes that although the 


Comments on the Prime Minister, while speaking about the African 
attitude of the London (Qpolonies of the enemy, has expressly stated that a 
Se tebe wt. , country should be governed in accordance with its 
of rel spicy peoples’ wishes, the London Times and other papers 


of its way of thinking have the impudence to declare 
that the principle does not hold good in the case of 
7” countries outside Hurope, and thus play the part of 
the Empire’s enemies. The paper further asks whether by entertaining the 
representatives of these papers as guests for mouths to the exclusion of those 
of such liberal ones as the’ Manchester Guardian or the Nation the Viceroy 
and the Governors do not incur the risk of engendering evil suspicions in the 
minds of the people of India about the ultimate aims of the British Govern- 
ment. These guests, the paper fears, will carry undue weight with the people 
in England owing to their long sojourn as guests of the authorities in India. 
The paper also says that the London Times has published a deliberate falsehood 
when it says that the Indian princes being roused by the Congress-League 
scheme held a Conference at Delhi to express their indignation. Ths paper 
ascribes to the Times an intention of thus creating hostility between the 
people of British India and the Native States. 


8. Another book of Lajpat Rai, ‘“ England’s debt to India” has 
been prescribed. How are we to know why Govern- 
ment is. so much after the books written by him 
unless we read'them? [It then. refers to the 
inquiries made by Commandér Wedgwood in Parlia- 
ment about another book written by Lajpat Rai.] 
Sir George Cave cannot dare ‘do anything against 
one who openly invites a prosecution. America 

which is now an Ally does. not intern Lajpat Rai. 


Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(29), 20th Jan. 


Comments on the pros- 
cription of Mr. Lala 
Lajpat Rai’s book’ “ Eng- 
land’s debt to India.” 

-Kesari (107), 22nd Jan.; 
aes Prakdsh (38), 22nd 
an. | 
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tbe majority of the people supported the Congress. 
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ir 0 books are lost to Indians,.on 

tocracy of cabent. But what excites our indignation. aie 
e to] isten quietly to mischievous charges against a patriot | % 

Will. ‘any one suggest some remedies to meet these charges ? 

: a Prada writes in a similar strain and says that if Mr. Montagu 

ts in England and if his work had not been entrusted to a Tory, the 

Fs = erence would not have cut such a ridiculous figure.] 


Cat *4,. Commenting on — replies given by Sir George Cave in the House of 
2s | mmons to questions regarding Lala Lajpatrai asked 
ae abr i. Pith by Commander Wedgwood, the Mahrdtta writes:— 
| 4 Galles ‘‘Lala Lajpatrai, whatever his value as an asset 
Bess of the British Empire, is undoubtedly a man who by his work in the 
_ ious,‘ social, industrial and political field has made a name for himself as one 
® greatest patriots of India, An Arya Samajist, his sympathies with the 
Souttancades are very strong and have given to both his written and his 
spoken word a power which must needs be dreaded by every one interested 
‘in the continuance of the yoke which he thunders against. Neither his 
* Young India’ nor his ‘ England’s Debt to India’ are available to his fellow- 
countrymen who would read every word from his pen with great concentra- 
tion, sure to find therein much uplifting and ennobling forces. How long are 
we to be subjected to the yoke of & bureaucracy which finds itself compelled 
to deny us the privilege of sitting at the feet of one of our noblest country- 
. men? Some patriots in every country under the yoke of an aliea or native 
_ -gutocracy or bureaucracy have, as a rule, to exile themselves in order to 
| secure the sympathy and help of true lovers of freedom in alien lands. 
-Lala Lajpatrai is such an exile. Free India under a Home Rule Govern- 
ment will hasten to call back the. Lalaji and others and put them in 
ae their proper .places in the National Service. Till then they are well- 
a? .» dvised in keeping out of their motherland, like the patriots of other 
x countries in similar circumstances, .and serving her how they can to the 
best of their ability.......... ‘I think, for good reason,’ ‘We have the 
best of reasons for believing,’ are stereotyped bureaucratic phrases which 
SS can never induce belief in those for whose benefit they are used. The 
| people have had ample experience of bureaue sratic ways. of speaking ad 
acting and cannot be deceived by ‘I-think’s-’ and ‘I-believe’s’ of even 
2 .  guch high officials as the Home Secretary. The Lalaji will remain the 
Be. - revered leader that he is—despite the shabby stabs in the back to which he 
a 3 is subjected by incontinent bureaucrats.......... We need not notice any 
further the argumeuts of Sir George Cave. Suffice it to say that they are 
shabby and unconvincing. They are, in one word, bureaucratic. How can 
they affect the reputation of one who has for long years served the Motherland 
with all the money he has earned and all the intellect and energy that is bis 
and who is still serving her to the best of his ability? The arguments affect 
pe him not, nor does the embargo on his books. But the embargo certainly 
|, ae deprives us of very helpful literature; and that is and must remain a real 
aa grievance with us. But we have so many grievances! And: we must expect 
. many more to be ‘ prepared’ for us by our masters, before the root grievance 
—Bureaucratic Rule—vanishes out of this land.” 


9. Referring to Arjunlal Sethi’s case the Kesar observes :—-There are 
Gujaratis and Jains who have fasted for 21 days. 

. Comments on. Arjunlal But we are strangely moved when we remember the 
Sala detention at- ce aT ta oe — aid eg oar Bi 

| 4 , elfore jail authorities shou ave taken a little 

: ert eee mene 2a more thought before compelling Arjunlal to resort to 
passive resistance to this extent. If matters had come to some untoward end, 
a who would have been responsible? Could anything’ have made up the loss 
/ suffered then? ‘hough he is taking food now, can it be said that his fast had no 
—. * . . effect on his constitution? Moreover Arjunlal has not been tried and convicted 
/). .. . of any offence. The only connection the Madras Government had with him was 
"=~ \. | to keep him safe till the Jaipur Darbar wanted him back. It is disgraceful 

it the Vellore authorities should have gone to this extreme in these circum- 


It isa Gone sign that Lord Chelmsford showed this graciousness 


eui-the interventide of Mrsi:Besdnt:’ Will ‘he: now ‘i the Jaipur Darbar 


either to try him. or release him ? At would be a mistake even to dream of- 


it. In the provinces. directly under him and in the old capital of India, 


improper proceedings like arrests, jail horrors and forging of new acts: 


rough committees are going on; it has therefore become impossible for 
Lord Chelmsford to give any advice of the kind suggested. Day by day news 
is coming to us from Bengal that adds fuel tothe fire. A boy from the 


Shantiniketan of Sir Rabindranath has been. detained and no information has. 


been given to Sir Rabindranath. Babu Manindranath, M.Sc., went to make 
enquiries of his brother who was a detenu and he himself was detained and he 
died later on of phthisis. If Government will not inquire into the details of 
his death, Baoels will hold Government officials responsible for it as for the 


death of Chandi Charan. We feel great indignation that such things should 


occur while the Secretary of State is in Delhi and that nothing should be 
done to remedy them. 


*6. “The only hunger-striker about whom the public has received infor- 
Mahrdtt P 97th mation is Pandit Arjun Lal Sethi. And what is this 
era Wiens Page information ? After fifty-six days of fast he has been 


with religious injuctions, insisted on worshipping before he would take his 
meals! What law is this that would not allow a prisoner (who has been incar- 
cerated without trial) to perform innocent religious worship until he made it 
a matter of life and death ? A measure which is susceptible of being operaded 
in such an unalterably inhuman manner is indeed a blot on the legislative 
activity of those who are responsible for it. And what should be said of 
the men who make use of the defective law in such a diabolical way? 
Pandit Arjun Lal is now taking food and probably all the hunger-strikers are 
by now reduced to terminate their hunger-strike. But what insensate policy 
is this which Government have pursued in refusing the demand of the public 
for information regarding the hunger-strikers? Will such information be 
supplied even now ?”’ 


7. Those who had suffered from the freaks of Mr. Hood in Kolaba, had 
brought to light some of his pranks. Now we are 
Complaints against Mr. ye¢eiving letters describing the sports of Mr. Alcock 
ey Collector of in the same district. The following are a few 
4 interesting instances :—(1) The wife of a sepoy from 
a ne Mangaon Taluka, who had gone to the front and is 
now a prisoner in Turkey applied to ‘the Collector for some maintenance 
allowance. Mr. Alcock advised the Khot whose field she was cultivating on a 
contract, not to take from her anything till her minor son aged 3 became a 
major. The Khot declined to do so and the Collector published notifications 
in the Taluka office and in some other places, giving the above account 
under the big heading “the [lliberality of a Khot’’. (2) Lists of those who did 
not pay certain specified sums for the war-loan were also published classified as 
follows :—(a) Those who did not pay anything towards the war-loan, 
(b) those who did not. pay adequately, (c) those who paid income-tax 
but did not pay anything for the war-loan. The income-tax payers 
are thus being’ subjected to a double injustice. For in the first place 
they are subjected to an unjust assessment, and secondly, while their appeals 
against the assessment are pending, their names appear in the list of those 
who pay the income- tax, but who do not pay towards thé war-loan. (3) those 
who apply for a re-issue ‘of licenses for arms are asked to supply five or ten 
recruits and the licenses of those who do not supply recruits are cancelled. 
(4) Strict warning is given to remove the bells-yeund the necks of the bullocks 
which pass by his Camp during night time $0 that his sleep may: not be 


disturbed. (5) The Saheb Bahadur takes care if other people's health as of . 


his own.” Strict orders are given to dramatic. companies to finish their 
performances by 12 p.m. As performances begin at a late hour in villages how 
is it possible to observe the time-limit ? His shooting of an ass which brayed 


near his camp, his apology to Mr. Dongre for what passed between them when 
he had been to his house on war-loan business and other things are reported 


to us. But for want of space we have to stop recording here. 


allowed to have the image which he, in accordance 
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4 2 Precious of a Committee to inneine into . the 
the Ja scoclieshet commends the enthusiasm of the said committee 
ae help of the ignorant agriculturists and shopkeepers by 
ng them not to stone to the demands of Government servants. 

‘It wishes that the leaders of the Conference will, 

it of wran with subordinate officers, harmoniously co-operate with 
the higher authorities in connection with this ‘subject.’ [The paper remarks :— 
* Jf person in ‘authority sets down every complaint from the public as trivial 
or exaggerated, or attributes it to undesirable political agitation and does not. 
ees pay proper attention to it, there would be no end to the arbitrariness of the petty 
= __~ village officers. Just as the public should, in shaping their conduct, have 
> ~__— regard for the difficulties of Government officers, in the same manner the 
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xe authorities should speedily and effectively remove the causes of public 
i Bere Sa ad 9.. Referring to the speech delivered by His Excellency Lord Willingdon 
See rae at the meeting of the representative citizens of 
Sas Re di Comments on His ‘Bombay held at the Secretariat to discuss the 


Excellency the Governor’s question of high prices and exorbitant house rents 
speech at the Secretariat obtaining in the city, the Gujardti, in the course of a 
a | = ual rise of prices In very lengthy article, remarks :—The object of Lord 
ae } | ay Willingdon is to pacify, in the near future, those 
Ss | J Gujarati (17), 0th who are suffering from the effects of high prices, 
eee  Jan.; Bombay Samdchdr 
(60), 2ist Jan.; Praja by verbal remedies. It cannot be said what will 
Be ‘ Mien id Pies (29), be the fate of those sufferers during the one or 
Bea 3! 22nd Jan. two months that must elapse before the remedies 
ae he has suggested are carried into effect. The exist- 
fe ing high prices of articles have their origin in the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth that has taken place during the present war. We fear 
that if Government, influenced by the clamour of the men of wealth 
and position, delay in taking necessary steps, this unequal distribution 
will result in mischief, riots and looting. We really regret the possibility 
of such a state of things and request Government promptly to adopt means 
; toavert such a situation. It is possible to give relief to the people in 
the matter of high prices of grain by stopping its export. When Government 
themselves did not raise the price of salt, why did they ailow the public 
treasury to suffer loss by permitting dealers in that commodity to raise its 
price to the abnormal extent of ten annas a pailee? Lord Willingdon advises 
ople to be economical. Where is the room for economy for the people of 
this country the anuual income of most of whom is Ks. 40 or 50 per head, and 
who can scarcely get enough food to eat once a day? Instead of exhorting 
| aa people to economise, it is necessary for Government to be liberal enough to 
| take steps for improving the breed and increasing the number of milch cattle. 
a [The paper then goes on to refer to His Excellency’s remarks in connection 
ae with the high rents and the consequent congestion in the city and inquires 
See what preparations Government are making to prevent the possible increase 
im the epidemics of plague and cholera that might result from the said 
“a  Gongestién. It believes that the steady rise in house rents would receive 
,. +  & material check if Government were to provide at least their own servants 
— drawing small salaries with house accommodation at rents in proportion 
fo their pay and compel public bodies such as rail ways, the Bombay Munici- 
pality, the Port Trust, the City Improvemenf Trust, etc., to make similar 
‘provision for their employees. The Bombay Samdchdr remarks that the 
a people . of Bombay will thank His Excellency for his recognition of the 
— © wecessity of taking steps to obliterate the effects of the policy hitherto 
a 2 by the City Improvement Trust which contributed to swell 
ouse rents in Bombay. It also condemns the policy of the Trust of 
_ Siving large oe sites on lease to ey capitalists on the condition 


Se Oe is 


ate beyond the ‘moune of their compart fg paper 
- > | wishes that the remedy suggested by. a ely poorer coupani ‘among. ‘others, of ee ae 
eee relieving congestion by erecting temporary camps might be soon taken ins. °c See 
nae hand. The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi also ascribes the present fearful rise in a 
ig house rents to the mistaken and obstinate polic the Trust of pulling down Boat ii 
houses before providing new accommodation. It further believes that-the — Se 
high rents of showy buildings, the construction of which was encouraged by eee 
the Trust itself and which raised the general level pf house rents, are but , Be. 
natural and doubts if the Controller to be appointed by Government will be aie 
in @ position reasonably to get the rents of such buildings reduced. The ee 
paper is of opinion that the raising of structures in Salsette, etc., promptly ies 
in large numbers for the accommodation of the poor and the labouring 
classes and organising a cheap and speedy railway service for their convenience 
will obviate the necessity of appointing any Controller whatever for the 
reduction of house rents. | : 


*10. Commenting on the recent looting of shops in Bombay, the Rdst . 
Goftdr remarks :—“ In his speech on high prices His 
Commente on the Excellency the Governor of Bombay said that a 
recent looting of shops gjthough cases of looting shops had occurred else- - 
1 a eget ‘dr (81), 27th where he was sure there would be no riots or é, 
Som he ak pillaging in Bombay. But the sequence and the # 
connection between cause and effect are inevitable, 
‘and there is a limit to the patience of the most law-abiding peaceful people. 
Consequently, while the looting of the bazar at Parel and Matunga is to be - 
much regretted it will occasion no surprice. On account of the steady rise 
in prices there has been considerable unrest among the poorest classes of the 
population: and trouble has been expecied for some time........... When it was 
announced that a Food Controller would be appointed we pressed for 
immediate action as the situation was critical... We’'were right as this looting a 
has proved matters are just as serious as in several parts of the country.” Cie! | 
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11. “A letter from the Bombay Political Department draws our attention 

. to an Indian Army Order regarding the Trans- 

Criticism on an Army Frontier or Trans-Indus Pathans proceeding on field 
Order regarding recruit- gervice to _ Mesopotamia. The Order in question 


ment of Pathan followers. A 
Young India (14), 23rd f'ollowers.—It is notified for guidance 


Fan of Dr aeacerced that Trans-Frontier or Trans-Indus ae 
Pathans are prohibited from proceeding on field | vt 

service to Mesopotamia in any capacity whatever.’ We are requested to ae 
make it clear that the limitation placed by this order refers to Followers : Bly 


only-and we ‘have very great pleasure in doing so. We should like, how- 
ever, to add that the wording of the order quoted above, is not easy of 
comprehension to men of ordinary intelligence and it would be very much ) Te: 
to the interest of all concerned if the draftsmen at the Army Headquarters will 
please remember that their orders are not intended for supermen and do not in 
future sacrifice clearness of meaning for the sake of brevity. Brevity is no doubt 
the soul of wit aad will be keenly appreciated by supermen. But the Army 
Command has in these matters to deal with the prosaic-tempered world of 

‘ laymen, and it is, therefore, imperagtive that the orders meant for such a world 
should be thoroughly” explicit and easy of comprehension. I[n this connection, 
we.should also like to plead with the Political Department that economy in 
stationery can be easily practised tothe good example of other departments. 
The letter of the Department has been enclosed, we observe, in athick — - 
quality envelope sealed with fine wax. We think it would have served an 
equally good purpose, if it had fot been accompanied by these embellishments. 
We do not say this as a criticism, but only offer it as a suggestion to the 
Department.” 


12. Commenting on the war situation the Praja Mitra and - Parsi 
i ee Rete, writes:—T'he Western front has become very a 
Praja Mitra and Pdrst difficult for the enemy and his aim is to find out a oe 

(29), Sint ey the weaker points and to seizeasmuchascanbe 4.) 
laid hold of, so that at the time of peace some more : 
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Comments on Mr. enunciated and that it is not limited only to 
oe Lloyd George's speech on the belligerents but that it applies also to the 
ae fgg Roce ‘ai. 29nd whole world. It adds:—Mr. Lloyd George wants 
weeks Sas. Reengs (29), ™ to apply the principle to the people under the 

en Oran ase Germans; nowhere has he mentioned the idea 
/*- of applying it. to the people under the British Empire. The dishonest* 
~~ Germans are prepared to apply it tothe people under Russia. If England 
-. -‘ ‘wants to apply the principle to Germany, while both are bgntys with equal 
> @ strength, Germany also will do the same thing in respect of England. Then 
opts Only the merits of, the pill prepared by Dr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George will 
a be really discussed. If its acceptance is decided upon, it may be administered 
> re not only to the people under Germany and Turkey but to Ireland and 
SS ieee India also which are under the British, India can now express her-own 
A See desire and get swardjya; she need not wait for being fed by others. 
- .-* « . Whether we are to taste this new fruit depends entirely on us. It does not 
Sate lie with the Prime Minister of England to make a grant now. This principle 
iss, was born on the 3rd of January. Ifit had been ushered into the world two 
ee months before, the nature of our deputations to Mr. Montagu would have 
x been altogether. changed. Before a special Congress meets as suggested by 
Mr. Jinnah, we think it advisable to maintian this new principle in support 
of the Congress-League Scheme. | 


cae eae ) 14. ‘Our opinion of the attitude of Government regarding agricultural 
Belge re . : distress in the Kaira District, as revealed in the 
eS Comments’ on the Press Note of last week, is that it has been inspired 
a * Government Press Note }y the interested representations of certain local 
5 - Ege on distress 12 suthorities, including the Commissioner of the 
Uae onan Te dia (14), 23ra Northern Division, and that the Sacretariat 
tan 3 authorities between whom and the Home Rulers 
there is not any love to be lost, have magnified the 


es eecbor of those representations beyond all proportion. We would not 


to mend matters and we feel, and feel strongly, that an impartial 
_. Guvestigation of facts will convince Government of the correctness of the 
'- . «complaints of the people. There is abundant evidence to prove that the 
‘distress caused among the people in the Kaira District is real and serious, 
Sitar to RT Te e ae dd . d d f ese f 
‘and even the most illogical and denselyrminded of persons can satisfy them- 
| ves on this point only if they are willing, and nobody, and much less a 
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15. The Bombay Government lost their head as soon as they came to 
‘know that the Gujarat» Sabha had made the rayats 

Kesari (107), 22nd Jan. of Kaira aware of their rights, and a lengthy Press 
Note of a threatening character was:issued. The 

scribbler of this note dées not seem to have cared for consistency in what he 


wrote in wrath. The first crime of the Gujarat Sabha in the eyes of officials: 
appears to be that .its members lived outside Kaira and that they 


needlessly interfered in revenue collections in Kaira. The second crime was 
that the movement was carried on in a rich district. After reading the Press 
Note, the impression left on the mind is that there can be no objection to 
Government’s resort to coercive measures to collect the revenue for the current 
year. Why did not Government take the easy course of -comparing the anna 
value of crops made by the Gujarat Sabha and that made by themselves ? 
The Revenue authorities have become very angry because the (tujarat 
Sabha had informed the rayats that they need not pay the assessment if they 
had not got more than a four anna crop. But there is 1 Government Resolu- 
tion to this effect and it-is but natural that the Sabha honestly believed that 
Government intended it for the information of the rayats. What harm was 
there if the resolution was given publicity ? Why should the authorities be 
afraid if they are certain that the anna value of crops is greater everywhere ? 
Wherever assessment is being collected by coercive measures, the authorities 
should take with them the meddlesome agitators of the Gujarat Sabha and 
. twisting their ears, they should point out to them that the crops had yielded 
more than four annas and that therefore they collected revenue by kicking the 
rayats. But nobody would be misled by the vague assertions of Goyernment 
and the severe criticism passed on the Kaira Home Rule League and the Gujarat 
Sabha by them without giving any details of the value of crops. Reference 
has been made to the cotton crop. Is the crop ready now? The first instal- 
ment that is being collected is for kharif crops and what is the use of pointiag 
to the cotton crop in advance,when the complaint is that bajzrz crops have 
failed? Butit would be a mistaké to expect so much consistency from 
revenue Officials in their writings. q 
16. ‘‘The Local*Government have recently issued an*angry press 
s communigque,entirely unworthy of their distinguished 
ag ee (21), 20th head. Government seem to have been led astray 
: ee by the biased reports of their officials. Although 
we are thankful for what they have done in order to allay public discontent, 
we ought to submit that in cases like this there is always a vast difference 
between official and public view points. Unfortunately officers are véry 


zealous to secure payments of Government revenue and they always like to put’ 


their case before them in a light that is most favourable to themselves. 
Thus Government are kept entirely in the dark as regards the real position 
of the poor, struggling peasants and consequently their grieYVances go on 
increasing for ever.......... The Local Government with Lord Willingdon at 
their head were expected to promptly issue orders to the subordinate officials 
in the district in question to cease their zealous operations and thus allay 
public discontent. But we regret to observe, nothing of the sort has been 
done. With utter disregard or indifference for the masses on the one hamd our 
bureaucrats have tried to make at least a show of sympathy towards them to 
save them from being exploited by the political agitatots for their own selfish 
ends.......... We heartily wish the superior authorities might purge their 
minds of the biassed and one-sided notions of the reports of their subordinates 


and ask them once more to appoint an independent officer to carry out . 


Independent inquiries.” 
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4] ave suffered i oalacag a great or small 
> exte nas been ‘dAiniitted: by Government in their 
_ Pre Nol ‘the paper wants to know why Government 
reyenue should not be remitted in proportion to the 
Tt can see no ‘wrong in people outside the 
epresi \vernment the grievances of the people of that 
oe the core blot ‘have no voice in the valuation of crops the 
3 rove of the action of Governtment in supporting the orders 
= Py ‘the C Co ctor of the district without making an independent inquiry 
xs a a the Mapeeini ater of the complaints made by the public. -[The Hindus- 
* in publishes a letter from M, R. Pandya, resident of Kathlal, Kapadvanj Taluka, 
es * Kaira District, in the course of which the writer dwells at length on the miseries. 
ot the famine-africken people of the district. In the subsequent issue the paper 
produces the crop reports for the Kaira District appearing successively in 
the Government Gazette dated the 6th, 13th and 27th December 1917 fhe 
- tnguires why Government publish such stereotyped reports about the satis- 
factory condition of the crops when they themselves have admitted in their 
Press Note that the agricultural condition in some parts justified the sus- 
msion of the collection of land revenue. It suggests that Government 
thoald either correct such reports before publication or should discontinue 
“ae - Sublishing fhem: In the issue of the 21st January the Jdm-e-Jamshed gives 
[—. _ @n account of interviews with the Honourable Mr. Patel and the. Honourable 
Beis i. ‘Mr. G. K. Parekh, io which they adversely criticise the action of Government. 
a ‘in the issue dated the 22nd instant appears a similar account of another 
ry interview with Mr. A. Y. Thakkar. In its issue dated the 24th January the 
ae aper, in-the course of its leading article, Jays stress upon the views expressed 
Ronis ob the Honourable Members in their interviews above referred to and 
raiarke >that when. the condition of the people of the Kaira District is so 
~pitiable it is necessary for Government to accord relief to them. The 
} Praja Bandhu writes :—The orders that have been issued for the collection 
of fu!l revenue assessment have created a great sti: among the agriculturists.. 
Aikhope that a Government order would be. issued directing the postpone- 
Nas ment of the collection of revenue has also been frustrated.. What can be more 
7. ‘regrettable than that Government should not bestir themselves even when the 
iat elit ‘aprioultural class, on whose prosperity depends the condition of the Govern- 
et | ment revenue; is compelled to sell its means of agriculture? The Gujarat 
ee Mitra, whil€é disapproving the policy of Government of solely relying upon 
Rg al the. report of the: Collector of Kaira in issuing their Press Note, observes 
7)... s... that'it would have been better if, side by side with giving the agriculturists 
a am .. > Warning under section 148 of the Bombay Land Revenue Code, they had asked 
ae Doe en Collector to take special care to see that no undue severity was exercised 
ees any single case in the collection of land revenue. The Guwjardtt Punch 
: respectfully declares that the “ agitation” in the matter of the crop conditions 
ae | - Kaira did not originate with the Home Rule Leagues as supposed by 
Government but that it was the result of representations expressly made 
to them from outside. The paper belioves that the agitation set on foot by 
= League. was not of an illegal character.] 


* 18. Referring to the case of two Musalman Barristers-at-Law who were 
not allowed to land in British East Afriaa, the 

hota 'ilebeilinake ontheprohi- Bombay Samdchdr writes :—Although an agreement 
' 8 bition of two Musalman hag been come to with the Colonies, it is regrettable 
es ec in to Jearn that the two Muhammadan barristers going 
ago a (60) to Africa to carry ‘on their legal profession were not 
’ allowed to land either at Mombassa or at Zanzibar 

on the ground that they were not desirable persons. 

‘we hope, interfere in the matter on behalf of the 
oe) are earnestly ‘réquested to take the Indian people 
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Govinsen, to take iii steps with regard to it after expressing their eplition | 
abont its. justice or injustice and, if need be, to bilan tha Hast African 3 
Government to act upon the agreement come to at the Imperial Conference," 


| 19. We are often Q that in India Railways barn sya tendency of 
minishing caste prejudices. In South ica, On ois 
Bia, oe oa ya : biting the other hand, they have accentuated the differ- Sa 
coloured people from ences between the whites and the coloured people.. ay be 
travelling by mail and fast Up to this time the latter were at liberty to travel 
assenger trains in South by any train they liked provided they did not occupy 
frica. the carriages set apart for the whites. This has now 
oan van Prakdsh (38), been changed under the recent regulations which 
provide that coloured people must not travel by mail 
or fast passenger trains. In short coloured men are not to go by trains which 
can carry even the dogs of the whites. The present war is being waged to 
protect the rights of smaller nationalities against the aggresions of their more 
powerful neighbours. Does not this object include the protection of the 
coloured people from ill-treatment by the whites living under the same flag ? 
The European authorities in this country find faults with us for not readily 
taking to the military career. No one, however, will say that the knowledge | 
that our brethern in other parts of the Empire are thus bamilieted at every Z| 
step is apt to stimulate recruiting. | : } 


20. “ Although not yet officially announced in Bombay telegrams havo ° 
appeared in most Indian papers stating that the 
Reported appointment Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla will succeed 
ef the Honourable Sir Sir Mahadeo Chaubal as a member of the Executive 
Ibrahim Rahimtulla as (Council of the Governor of Bombay. This is hardly 
member ." ne news for it has been matter. of common knowledge 
wpdst Goftdr (81) o74, for some time, and the Bombay Gayernment are to 4! 
Jan., Eng. cols.; Jdm-e- be congratulated on the choice. Unlike his prede- i; 
Jamshed (24), 26th and . cessor Sir Ibrahim has a distinguished record of . 
*28th Jan., Eng. ccls. public service, and his ability is unquestioned......,... ty 
His appointment will be welcomed on all hands.” a 
[The Jdm-e-Jamshed remarks:—If, before the authoritative seal of a 
Government Resolution is set upon this appointment, itis the desire of 
Government to ascertain how it will be received by the public of Bombay, 
we would, on behalf of this city, respectfully inform them, with the most 
perfect confidence, that it will be most welcome and auspicious for Bombay. | 
It will be agreeable to all parties and welcomed by them. It will rejoice all 
communities. Without the least unnecessary fuss, Sir Ibrahim has, by his 
mature judgment and common sense, made a great name and fame for himself. | 
When the time comes, we shall offer our congratulations to Government-—— 
aod -more than Government to this cify—on the authoritative announcement 
of this appointment. In the English columns of its issue of the 28th January 
the paper writes :—‘‘ Sir Ibrahim is a tried statesman of a moderate school of 
thought ‘and as a leader for several years in Bombay has marked himself out 
as a staunch disciple of Sir Pherozeshah and Mr. Gokhale. We expect very 
substantial boons upon the Presidency during his tenure of office and we await 
the pleasure of congratulating the Government on the choice made by them if 
his nomination is to be confirmed. We need not assure Government of the 
Se pais support the Bombay Presidency gives to Sir Ibrahim’s appoint- 
ment.”’ 


21. We understand Government have recently cancelled, with the 
exception of a few names, the entire list of candidates 
Comments on the abo- for Subordinate Judges’ posts. This list includes a 
oes Ree ve b ~ of names of,men who have been holding qualified posts > 
vests for the last eight or ten years. Itis indeed most cruel | 

P Dnydn Prakdsh (38), +0 tell these people to rot on the posts they are now ; Bai 
20th Jan. holding or to resign and practise in law courts, re 
7 Presumably the object of Government in abolishing Se 

the list of qualified posts is to free themselves from the necessity of appointing 
men as Subordinate Judges who are no longer young: Whatever may be the | ae 
object it is improper thus to exclude men who are already serving Govera- —— 
1. 464—83 von oo = 
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ce. Those who know what poor ‘figure some of these 
t ‘tat or Aiag Be recating this mode of making appoint- 
bhis di! nity san effectively solved by waking some 
og 1 rank among the successful candidates in the 
“Big h. Cot rt P le a exunsinelion and the first five in the LL.B. examination 

Bt” WL Pte o conside ered <pukes for the Subordinate Judges’ posts. 


pee oan #92, @. g. Gore writes to the Mahrdtta :— ‘I have heard that there is a 
ee great demand for medical men for military duty in 
mee Pte ch Mesopotamia, Africa, France, etc. Last year’s annual 
a ae ahrdtta (5) onth Jan, reports’ of some Medical Departments in India con- 
| . tained an unctomplimentary remark with regard to 
fegistered medical men in India called Sub-Assistant Surgeons for not coming 
' = forward to volunteer their services. [tis very easy to find fault with others, 

oe. ~~ but it is not proper to do so without scrutinising ones own actions and. 
=~. behaviour. It is said that any medical man registered by the British Medical 
— + Council is eligible for British Commissions in the army. So are medical men 
"  ~ »4n India registered by the Indian Medical Councils. Buta class of registered 
= ~—-~—-« Medical men called Sub-Assistant Surgeons is excluded from the British 
ee Commissions in the army. Will any responsible medical officer from Simla 
differentiat= between the professional merits of the Sub-Assistant Surgeon 
aaa who is the backbone of the medical departments in India and who can become 
Bh ee a member of Indian Medical Councils and the L. A. H. (Dublin) and L. 8. A. 

"+ || (London)? Allow me to state that there will be very little to speak in favour 
ae of the latter to justify the disgraceful and humiliating contrast between the 
_ | two in respect of salary and‘treatment. The Medical man (S. A. 8.) of India 
me" gets the handsome salary of Rs. 40 per mensem while the England Registered 
a Medical man (L. A. H. or L. 8S. A.) gets Rs. 540 per mensem and a British 
eek Commission. I cannot help stating here that a Kurop ean dispenser, 7. e., com- 
eS —— pounder, if I am not mistaken, gets Rs. 300 per mensem. Can this not: be 
called a good example of colour prejudice? The Sub-Assistant Surgeon for 
the beautiful salary. of Rs. 40 has to work as a Medical man, clerk, 
compounder, dresser and what not, and has besides to attend to any 
i. emergency during the day. he Sub-Assistant Surgeon in addition 
a -..to these duties is expected to cook the rations for his breakfast and 
ae dinner. _The European dispenser has a uniform duty of compounding. 
The British Medical Officer takes a round in the ward, passes recruits if 
there be any, signs some letters and the morning report which are ready for 
ea his signature and within half an hour goes back trotting, cycling or driving 
>. .*~ in adogcart. It appears there is an inverse ratio in India between pay and 
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as ‘work. Poor and helpless Sub-Assistant Surgeons have to serve the noble 
mat ys Government for fear of starvation. I believe that the failure of the medical - 
2 ae arrangements. exposed by the Mesopotamia Commission has been in a 
an measure due to these factors working for many. years past. Under the 
ni circumstantces mentioned above, I cannot see the propriety of the derogatory 


remark referred to above. For the last six months or so, I have been 
communicating with various offices of the Medical Department i in India for 
information regarding the actual amount of family pension, wound or injury 

ion a Sub-Assistant Surgeon would get if he were to take up military duty 
. in Africa, but strange to say, I have not yet got the information !” 


Meta 23. “A Villager” writes to the Bombay Hast Indian :—“ The agricul- 
et ve turists in Salsette are undergoing great losses by cattle- 
Bie _ Urgent need pe eens disease, which victimised a great number of healthy 
eS 96: eed Dharavi agricultural cattle, and: yet nobody took notice of 
Mee ee these poor people’s losses. The Patels. seem to be 
apathetic or not sympathetic to agriculturists’ 
interests....:...... In like manner epidemics and 
other numerous human diseases vieinised a great 
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number of human beings who suffered, lingered aud died in Utan,  Gorai 
Culvem and Manori. These villages ara situated on the westernmost coast 
of Sdlsette Taluka in Dharavi Island. The Medical Dispensaries and 
medical men are at Andheri. What a distance for a doctor’s visit, - which 
#osts about R.. 15 per visit. Under these circumstances poor ‘people -are left 
to suffer and die........... The population of Dharavi Island may be about 
I 10,000 souls, for whom a Medical Dispensary is urgently needed. But 
who is to requisition this, the Patel, Mamlatdar or the Collector of the 
District ?.......... It is hoped that this letter will be noticed by the Oe 
authorities concerned and they will order the’ Civil Surgeon of Thana and - a 
the Veterinary Surgeon to visit the villages and recommend remedial Be. 
measures.” 7 


24. Itis mcst undesirable that the Municipal authorities should resort to 
compulsion in the matter of inoculation. People will 

‘Protest against compul- willingly submit to inoculation if its advantages are 
(SE ha aaran at Wal properly/impressed upon their minds. The members 
Pee of our Municipality should bear well in mind that 
epaneee Cn Se the law does not sanction the use of force and that 
they will be sorely disappointed if they think that they can achieve popularity 
by such means. [In another column under‘ Local News’ the paper writes 


that a man died after being forcibly inoculated. | 


29. ‘“‘ We regret to learn that the Municipalities have appointed 
male doctors to examine male as well as female 
Complaint that male passengers at the Railway stations. These doctors 
Monisitalitie'in Sind by use violent measures if any Mussalman observing 
examine Railway passen- purdah system refuses to get his ladies examined 
gers use violent measures by them and persist that they do so on the strength 
with Mussalmans obser- of Government orders. Our contemporary the Sind 
ving purdah whorefuse to Patrika of Larkana also considers the system to be 
allow oe — to be an objectionable one. It is, therefore, desirable that 
examine sem Municipalities should not be go niggardly in 
FS Moslem Gt), 1D this important matter, and appoint lady doctors for 
examining the lady passengers. If the matters are 
not mended in time, the violent orders of the doctors are likely to produce 
undesirable results, and the Mussalmans observing purdah will be the last 
persons to yield to this disgrace. The Municipalities should not sacrifice 
the respect of people to their funds, and if really there are Government orders, 
they should post them at the inspection places, so that the people may be in 
& position to directly apply to Government for the appointment of lady 
doctors at the Railway stations for the inspection of ladies.” 


EDUCATION, 


26. ‘‘ Books for schools, libraries and prizes -are usually approved and 
sanctioned by the Educational Committee in Sind. 

How the present system ‘There is, however, one point which demands imme- 
of selecting books for diate consideration. The Educational authorities, 
schools, libraries and béfore placing the books to be sanctioned before 
prizes by the _ Educational the Committee, send them on to a Govern- 


ona -e 8 ment Referee, who as we learn, is a Hindu 


aniasin: gentleman. He gives bis opinion, which is held . 
Sind Moslem (11), 12th more or less a final one. Those books, which he 
Jan. | disapproves by his own individual discretion and 
judgment, are not placed before the Committee =, 


for the considerdtion of the other members. ‘The defects in this system are 
not far to seek. ‘'he Referee, whose sole authority usually decides the fate 
of the books, is not’ supposed to know Persian and Arabic, and consequently 
his opinion about the books of Islamic literature may have no value whatever. ae 
He may make his remarks upon the books of this kind according to hisown on 
irresponsible understanding, and thus many important and usefal books a. 
intended for the use of the Muslim students are likely to be disapproved by 
the Educational Department. In order to remove this defect, it is desirable 
that.all books should be directly placed before the Commitics without sending 
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patie Sort ap oh “class Be 
{ gone on «gti. It is clear, 
ry were driven to take this. extreme 
ir sheer inability to;maintain them- 
o° elves on * their asta pay. The demands of the 
--gehool masters cannot. be considerefl urtreasonable, 
8 receive more liberal wages than the remuneration paid to 
_ The Educational authorities may solve this question in any way 
&e bu we are emphatically of opinion that the teachers ere in no way to 

ag in this matter, heir demands that their services should, be classed 


a3 g-Kimperor some four years ago ‘should be devoted to ameliorating their 
ition should be considered sympathetically by Government. Indeed the 
.Ghers have shown the Director of Public Instruction how best to utilise 
} grant J it has ever been a riddle to -him. We would also suggest that 
nt should take early steps:to sanction an additional allowance to | 
teachers on account of the abnormal rise in the prices of commodities. 


. 


aa Si os. Criticizing the views of Mr. Savarkar, Educational Inspector, N. D., 
Meee eg expressed in a Press: interview, with reference to the 
ae ig industhdn (21), 19th teachers’ strike in the Surat District, the Hindusthdn 
es pete . | writes :—Mr. Savarkar says that wealthy people 
es hp ahoula open schools if they feel so much for under-paid teachers. Perhaps, 

+. the Educational Inspector may not be aware as to what encouragement Govern- 
ment give to private schools; but in reply to his threat that if the burden of 
education increases it will fall on the people, we may state that in the time 
of Mr. Gokhale, the people wanted to advance education even by means of 
eee gpecial taxes. When crores of rupees are spent now from the treasury of this 
+  gountry in other directions, the people cannot tolerate that those employed as 
» __. $eachers in the sacred profession of primary education should be starved. 

><. .. The chief cause of the present complaint is that the grants of lakhs of rupees 
- 7. - = sanotioned for education are spent in increasing the salaries of some Civilians 
“eee or a few Inspectors, while an insignificant amount comes to the share of the 
. teachers. 


MUNICIPALITY. ' 


29: “‘ Let us | Say at once that the Improvement Trust is a misnomer. 
Twenty years back it came into existence with high 
hopes and-under the special protection of Govern- 


eh City hllgea falar of ie ment. Of the protection it has taken fullest possible 
: ment Trust; advantage. But in spite of the high patronage it 
ms | | Vartamdn (82), has completely failed in its purpose. Its first, its 
aie seam aD,, oar cols. second and its third purpose was to improve the 


_., Sanitary condition of the city. It has done nothing of 

‘the kind,... ..... On its Board its members have been divided into two classes, 
: official and unofficial, and the public has witnessed with just anger and 
ae . Fesentmént the ~constant tussle between these two groups. Countless have 
ee « been the instances when the official group without a scintilla of justification, 
io) pen by weight ‘of numbers, has ridden roughshod amd defeated the 
ie . uments and plans of the people’ s chosen representatives.......... But the 
rust’s time is up. It came into existence for a certain period and for a 
ee Peg ain. gage For twenty years it has tinkered in our midst. We see 
ee ay ne, result. The city is not a whit better. sanitarily than it was 


eee B 5. 


: 
rete es 


genet back, the overcrowding is at its worst and the poor dwell 


ee aS Se gp insanitary chawls as they ever did, the slums flourish gaily 
> gnd plague cholera, and small-pox are, to all intents and purposes, the 
permanent curse es our’ city, -A, icant body wilh such a digaptepos record 


vss A 7 { 2 74 ae ts Jeeeonecce : ! Sw , ; | 
setween the official group bers and the. Cor ec 
entatives over the Eastern Avenue scheme, how it was carried in. the. eae 


| strongest public opposition, through the support ofthe = | 
Government, and how every argument and reason was aes 


Se d thrown to the‘ winds, because that most bureaucratic of governors had god- a 
ee fathered it; Iithe money diverted from this schame had been used for slum an 
-. improvement, how much good would have been’done, how many lives saved, oe 
end how the city might have been improved from the sanitary point of view. we 
- But the Trust was burning incense at that time at the feet of *‘ Jo hookum,’ 
and thus the City’s vital interests were sacrificed to please the tin-god of the . ae 
period.” ) | a 
Ae fii uphce sotinate _ M. K. SHAIKH, Ke a 
Oriental Translator to Government. a" 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, ‘ ' 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, lst February 1918. egal 
ie *Reported'in advance, 
| 
4 | | : 
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For the Week. ending 2nd February 1918. 


vas "District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secrétary, Special Department, inforfhation as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 


are as, stated; what action, if any, is. being taken; and, if the facts: 


alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of. the si aah 
and what the correct facts are. 
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New ‘Times O ath ab the fatten ] 
jan,  - pre-war days 5. =." 
ES a _ Panjab, it is ‘plorious, gece at a ort ti time &g0, 
his antagonism to national aspirations ;«the Governor of Madras has not, in 


his’condyct, always remembered. the. creed of liberal politics he confessed b 


before he came to India; the Lieutenant-Governor of Bitar and Orissa and. 
the Chief Commissfoner are devotees. of the broken gods of prestige and, 
power ; Lord Willingdon’s political circulars and Lord Ronaldshay’s attempt 
40 prohibit the famous Calcutta meeting of Protest. against internments, 
indicate that they fail to grasp the great currents of the New Day.......... 
The words of these administrators, however expressive of good intentions, do 
yet assail our ears as with an alien speech: they are not the great noble 
words.of those who would realise the potential greatness of India’s genius and 
the essential place of the Indian people in the world’s comity of free nations. 
The official mind is anxious to conserve the present order, and is naturally 
reluctant to transfer power to the people and respond to the call of a New 


Order........... It will be necessary for Mr. Montagu to take proper notetof © 


this, in order to form a just estimate of the official mind at the recent 


Conferance.” , 


2. In the course of a long article headed “‘ The position of the: Native 
States and their subjects in the reformed political 
The position of Native constitution for India”, the Gujardti writes :— 


States inthefuturescheme jf; j, not in the fitness of things that three-fourths 


* Gujardti (11), Onth Ton. of the population of the Indian continent should 


possess. a particular sort of administration and one- 


fourth should remain under thé authority of irresponsible Chiefs. From the © 


standpoint of the interests of the whole country, there should be no such Chiefs 
as those that now exist, and, accordingly, the best course would be to go on 
annexing to British India those Native States whose Chiefs are without any 
issue. But it is not likely that the British Government would follow this 
policy because of the cry the British Indian subjects and others would, in that 
case, raise about the Native States being in danger. It is cur belief that the 
existence of the Native States is an obstacle to the strengthening of- India 
taken as a whole. How: many from among the Indian Princes, with a 
few notable exceptions, are fulfilling their duty to-day ? A majority of them, 
relying upon: British protection, are absorbed in all sorts of pleasures. On 
account of that protection their subjects cannot take steps to check mis- 
management in their States and get reforms introduced, andit is this 
very fact which makes these Chiefs neglect their duties. - The Britigh 
Government should either undertake to protect these subjects or the latter 
should be allowed complete liberty to make endeavours for their own advance- 
mest. ‘At present the Native States are administered as if they were the 
‘private property of the Chiefs, for their own benefit and pleasure. Where would 
be the harm if petty Chiefs, particularly; from among 800 Indian Princes 
were given pensions equal to’the amounts at present enjoyed by them and their 
States annexed to the British territory, without curtailing their titles, salutes 
and other privileges. of royalty? The people of British India. should not 
Chia to the promotion of a Second State Council composed of these N ative 
nie 


ry. There can be nothing more incor 
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ae es a8 these Princes do not allow their States to be annexed 2 
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pomposdd of Chiefs should be constitated for oie on ‘the model of She House 


4 
ies of Lords, *" 8 “very careful scrutiny. Indeed it 


tary’ principles of representative govern- 
s to veto measures passed by the popular 
iid be unwise, therefore, to agree to the formation of 
“this character when the very foundations of popular 
"We have, however, yet another objection to this measure, 
have not given their subjects any rights whatever 
» to. . have they to claim representation when 
re! y deny the same to their own’ subjects? The time is fast approaching 
Se 8 ple of British India can be truly said to be more fortunate than 
er.) ren in the Native States, “Under the impending reforms popular 
> ~—._~—_— | @pinion in British India will in future have at least some weight. But what 
_— te the. poor subjects of the Natiye States to dq? Our Chiefs are simply carpet 
in ie knights, Their humility towards the British Government is only equalled by 
nea towards their own subjects. Some of them outstrip 
tish Government in the matter of repression with a view to 
>  —_—__. ipgratiate thenrselves’ with the latter. They cannot get rid of their love 
ae for power and many of them look upon their’ States as their own private 
Bei roperty. This, however, cannot last Jong. ‘Failure’on the part of the 
Be ir Chiefs to keep pace with the times will surely be disastrous. We would also 
ele ‘ask the British Government not to constitute an upper chamber of the Chiefs 
2 A eae nor to listen to any of their grievances unless they agree to give to their 
1 ei ubjects at least as much freedom ase is enjoyed by the people of British India. 
= .. $§Sinee-Government claim to be responsible for the welfare of the whole of 
they cannot limit this responsibility to British India only. We .would. 
_ ofcourse not have asked Government to interfere in the internal affairs of the 
Wative States if they had not done so before. But as they do not hesitate to 
is their “ advice *’ on the Chiefs whenever it suits their interests or whims 
‘BO-shey should not hold back now. We are confident, however, that the 
will confer representative institutions on their subjects if they receive 

frien ly hint from Government. 
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enting upon.the communication addressed by the Honourable 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla to the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State on the problew of the defence of 

ia — the Hindusthdn writes:—The thoughts ex- 

a ad by Sir Ibtahim arein no way inferior to those 

of General. Smuts and Mr. Hughes. If his note 
reaches the hands of the responsible statesmen in 
igland we are sure that his advice will be sought 
when. the question of the reconstruction of the’ 
- Empire is s discussed in England. One of the points 

>. @Uthden. sé. by Sh Tbrahim is very grave and important. 
Today Japan is our friend; but she is. growin 
* 4m trade: justas' much as Germany did. Tn. a war Reig profited 
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$ dnd 2 snail 1 be given~to it by Government. The: 
4 Beaker andchar makes similar remarks and further observes that once the. 
Suggestions for the defence of India are accepted, the question is about 
sources from which the expenses are to be met.” Here, tgo, the paper accepts 
the views of Sir Ibrahim and declares the free trade policy to be detrimental 
to the interests of India.| 3 


5. “ Economic pressure is growing into unrest leading to crime ; and it 
is the duty of the State, not alone to have an efficient — 4 
This Gonmieania Uniest in Police system to protect a peaceful population against a) 
India and Government’s the hungry mob, but to remove the real causes of 
duty with regard to it. unrest: and crime.......... The economic pressure 
i Times (7), 27th due to high prices’ has been the heaviest on the 
poorer classes of tht population—heavy enough to 
make them so desperate as to defy law and order. 
To deal offectively with crime of this sort, the State must find the 
true causes of economic unrest. To us there appear to be two causes 
for the present high level of prices—scarcity and speculation.......... The 
recent speech of His Excellency Lord Willingdon showed a true percep- 
tion of the situation. His Excellency referred to the proper causes of high 
prices owing to the war. Shortage of tonnage and consequent decrease in 
imports, heavy demands of military forces, and a sudden influx of population 
into ports has naturally reacted on prices.......... But, besides these causes, 
profiteers and speculators have had some share in pulling up the level of prices 
higher than was necessary as a result of the causes mentioned above. The 
Government can help considerably in removing the pressure due to all these 
causes.......... We would, however, urge Government to go further and 
appoint a committee of enquiry into the needs of the poor labourer and ryot 
and carefully inquire into their condition, specially with a view to know if the 
poorer classes, with their present stipends, ars able to make two ends meet,. 
We believe it is absolutely necessary for the Government to institute some 
measures of reltef and not rest content with controlling pricgs, for, after all, 
free competitive forces in the market are enough to raise prices to* an extent 
which makes it impossible for the poor man to live nowadays. The need for 
Government action is urgent.” 


*6. Commenting upon the appointment of the Honourable Mr. Cadell 

as Controller of Prices for Bombay, the Rdst Goftér 

Comments P on the yemarks :—‘‘ This will also have a steadying effect 
pectperg mony fo ¢ ose upon the market and prices. We expect the Fvod 
Rdst Goftdr (31) d4 Controller will begin his work with an inquiry into | “a 
Feb., Eng. cols. | © ~—‘ the quantities of food grains and foodstuffs in stock, © ‘ea 
for that must be the basis for action and the regulation bi 
.of prices. Nothing, however, has been done as regards rents, and profiteering 
in this direction will continue unchecked. In Bombay this evil is as great, if 
not greater, as the raising of prices, and it is necessary that simultaneous 

action should be taken to control prices and house rents.” 


7. We are thankful to ppt aseessPone a intervention eggs they 
have moved.rather tardily in the matter. e trust 

r Ind —— Pit the Controller will take the representatives of the 
(38).,2nd Feb. people into his confidence before. fixing the prices of 
s et commodities. We would also suggest that Govern- 
ment should open a shop in each ward compelling thereby the other shop- 
keepers to conform to the prices fixed by Government. We cannot help 
remarking that had the Local Government possessed the necessary powers to 
check betimes the abnormal rise in the prices of the necessaries, all this . 
commotion and looting would have been averted. It is itideed strange that. ok 
| & Provincial Government like ours ahpald not — the eee prree * even ee 
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rd: ih pacaity soataboies the ‘yal framed be the 
Gi vernment of India under fhe Defence of India Act 
_ for the control of prices and considers them to be quite 
satisfactory. . But at the same time it raises a protest 
against the -absence of any provision of the regul- 
. ation of house rents and draws the attention of 
oot Government to jhe fact that the question of. 
per pea beiitel is as ‘important as that of food prices. [The Praja Mitra 
ee ie : Parsi thanks Go¥ernment for the arrangements made .to regulate 
Bee the prices of-food and cloth bat asks when the question of house rents will be 
ay. taken up. The Bombay Samdchdr: hopes that the powers now taken by 
ae Government will be exercised with a strong hand and urges that though the 
a question of house rents may not be very grave all over India, it is really so 
in Bombay and that it requires careful consideration. The paper considers 
if a very'good-plan to adivse the courts to exercise a am control over the 

) / night, of the lene lords to eject tenants.| 


52 


“9. There is no complaint that crops have failed this year. We do not 
ae “ve say wehave sixteen anna crops, but it may be said 
ae Duty of Government to that we have such good crops as will do away with 
ee cgntro the eh food the necessity of any suspensions. But the condi- 
its oa Dharwér prevailing: + 3 tion of the local market makes one feel as if there 
— “Rdj Hansa (85), 27th prevailed a terrible famine. Last week, jowari was 
ee - Jen boa St. gold af the rate. of six Dharwar seers, per rupee. 

Bee (saat? Yesterday merchants were unwilling to sell‘even at the 
—_ rate of five: $€é7$.q@J) OWari is our staple food and terrible days are in store for us 
. "if it ig to’ be*sold:at the rate prevailing 1 in’the famine of 1877: Government will 

Bea! x have to take drastic measures to improve the sad condition of those who live from 
ening handtomouth. It is necessary to control the prices in every town as in Bom- 
) bay, and not’a moment remains to be lost for the Collector to fix the prices. 
% ' Government had opened a shop in the last famine. It is but proper to open 

~.\ two-or thrée Government shops and also collect funds and provide the daily 

| aterm at a cheap rate to the poor. . 


- 10. - Commenting on the condition of agriculture in the Bombay 
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a -Presidency, thé Hindusthdn in the ‘first place 
eee “Reflections en the con- congratulates His Excellency on the success attained 
ie agg Li pale in by the dairy and cattle-farm at’ Ganesbkhind, as 


 Hindusthdn (al), abn. detailed in the Agricultural Journal of India, but. 
Jdm-e-Jamshéd it refuses to concur in the hope of His Excellency 

Shee -(@p, 90% San. a ape that ‘similar. results can be obtained by Indian 
ag : te ee f farmers. The chief requisite for success in the 
‘breeding of cattle is 8 sufficient quantity. of fodder which, though plentiful 
~ in this,agricultaral country, is devoid: of the nutritive qualities it possessed 
ae eo a _ some yea .agzo. In Western countries the people have by the help of science 
oe ee bled Ra sen! of fodder; but it is absurd to talk of scientific methods 
eee SS Cs ie Oe ehino- the people are faced ‘with difficulties even in the 


mar y education. The British Government does not give sufficient 


ES Walp. endion teation 1 to Indian students going. to England or the Colonies, 
much hélp-is impossible before Home Rule is granted to India. Another cause 
fod der ¢ Miethe tecunrence B famine ‘at short interes. The 
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ol inte. ‘But while itis liste ditaltianncllon ae 
} railway s, the plea of want.of. rd isurged when the = ~~ 4 
ast ing. tion. works is raised. Moredver, the agricul- « 
riste iste cannot consider ‘tet vanieak the. owners of their lands, as coger esa . | 
thirtieth year they have to be at the mercy of the officers of. Government for & eee 
‘s Six further tenure ‘The fact is. that the machinery of Government has become oa 
worn out by the wear and tear of pe poy requires to be replaced by a _ By ' 

- mewone. The exporting and slaughter of h cattle, strict forest laws, the 
draining away of the wealth of the country, these are the causes of the back- 2 Rest: | 
wardness of India and of its agriculturists. IfHome Rule is granted all these re | 
problems can be easily solved. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed says that. though “ae 
scientific farming may be very cheap yet the agriculturists are too poor to. oh 
buy scientific implements and have to depend on capitalists for money. ‘There- ie) 
fore. His Excellency should kindly appoint a committee to report on the “p 
economic condition of this class. | | | 
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11. Commenting upon the discussion in the House of Commons’ over i 
certain publications of Lala Lajpatrai, which have OE 

Comments on the dis- been proscribed, the Home Ruler remerks :—‘‘ The 
cussion in the House of J[ndian public cannot believe that Lala Lajpatrai 
Commons over ala who has consecrated his whole life to the service of 


satliattited: proscribed the Motherland could have written any book or 


Home Ruler (new),26th books ‘iotended to promote sedition and _ to te. 
Jan. encourage vile crimes’. ‘lhe charge is altogether a h } pee 
false as the pissage of arms between Commander H We 
Wedgwood, that noble fighter for India’s freedom, and Sir George Cave in the fe 
House of Commons sufficiently shows. It transpires that the chief passage 
against which objection is taken is, in the words of Commander Wedgwood, 
such as any liberal in England would write in criticising these acts.......... 
The monstrosity of the suggestion that these passages will incite to open 
crime is so evident that comment is needless. This incident is one more 
exa:ple of the hopeless position of the liberal party in the present regime. 
If we had a liberal Home Secretary in place of Sir George Cave, we cannot 
conceive that he would have taken exception to these writings.” 


12. Commenting upon the light nature of the punishment of 25 rupees’ 
fine inflicted by the Additional District Magistrate 
Comments on_ the of Delhi on Lieutenant Widdicombe for assault- 


case of assault by Lieut- j Rai 3 : ria, sie agg 
enant Widdicombe on Rai ing Rai Bahadur Sultansing and referring 


Bahadur Sultansing of words of the accused which, according to the paper, , 
Delhi. did not contain the slightest tinge of regret for the 

Rast Goftér (31), 27th Occurrence, the Rdst Goftdr remarks:—It is not incor- 
Jan. rect to say that incidents such as these bring the 


Englishmen into the steadily increasing hatred of the 
Indians. The disappointment which Indians experience from Englishmen in 
political matters is not so keenly felt as that caused by such insolence on their 
part. If in such acase the magistrate had dealt out adequate punishment 
there would have been no room for anyone to complain. Europeans of the 
type of Lientenant Widdicombe are the persons who mar the effect of the 
laudable efforts of Government to increase the friendliness and cordiality of 
the relations between Europeans and Indians. Not only do they not treat the | 
Indians as their equals but they believe that they have a heaven-born right, 
as members of the ruling race, to lay violent hands upon Indians. We hope | 
that the Commander-in- Chief as well as the Indian Government will yet 
take proper measures in connection with the present accused. No one will 
say that British justice is not pure, but there is ro doubt that its administra- 
- ion is purer in cases of conflict between Indians than in those in which an 
Kuropean and a Indian are in conflict. 
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13. “ We are credibly informed that certain ofGelale in the Port Trust ier ae | 
have been carrying on an anti-Home Rule campaign ae 
Alleged anti-Home among their office staff. The Home _ Rule badge, (ae 
o bythe Karta eee the outer emblem of a Home Rule Leagver, at first ‘= 
among their staff. attracted attention, and we know of at least one Sa 
Home Ruler (new), 26th ection of the office in which the Head clerk bad by- ae 
Jan. orders, to take down the names of those clerks who . * 9% 
3 | wore the badge. Within a week of this event, one , 
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ily. nderstood eae readers after the 
y of this hitler. ‘We ask if this action onthe 
bisle 3 is ag prehensible ;. and: whether it is not the duty 
hie oe facts being’ brought to their. notice, to inquire into this 
or and to déal with the officers concerned, whatever their position, in a 
ing manner. This unjustifiable infringement of the ordinary rights of 
ie ie EM u§ in their own country by alien people who are eating India’s. 
t, should be brought to the notice of Government, whose clear duty it is to. 
Be Sony ea of the subject. Such actions may fit in with the general 
‘ policy of the present Iron Rule in Sind, but for that very reason we think this 
ms,’ rev should be taken ‘to the higher authorities, and the point: decided once 
ee for all.” 
iy  Salnat 14. Relécing to the Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Haroon Jaffar’s inter- 
Sites aan -pellation in the Bombay Legislative Conncil pub- 
fees “Disputes between Jighed. at page 1205 of the Bombay Government 
Me Hindus and Muham- Gazette, dated 18th December 1917, in connection 
Bae. madans at New4ss Jith certain alleged disorders at Newdsa (Ahmed- 
re) Abmednager). d d Mub d h 
Oa ae Dnydn  Prakdsh (39) 2a): between Hindus: and Mubammadans on the 
ioe ll. 80th Jan. Bakri-Id day, Magandas Vishnudas Gandhi and some 
Ae ‘ other inhabitants of that place write a long com- 
ae unication in the Dnydn ‘Prakdsh, wherein they give an account of the 
| disputes between the two communities of the town respecting a Musjid in 
the compound of a'local Hindu temple and the legal and other proceedings 
taken in connection theréwith. The writers declare that there was no actual 
disturbance as implied by the question and express the fear that the matter 
being ventilated in the Legislative Council may lead to the Hindus being 
deprived ofthe possession of. the mongus to which they are entitled by 
mee long usage. 
ae ‘$5... The statement made by our Ally, J apan, touching the present war 
a situation is a pronouncement of importance. She 
Sie J apan and the war. has expressly declared that she does not believe that 
| a Praja eb and Pdrst the time has yet arrived for making peace and that 
> ae 9), 28th sa she would continue to give her help to the Allies to 
: aa _ the last. But-along with this statement the reference she ‘has made in con- 
a nection with Russia is calculated to cause some anxiety. “With regard to the 
NE ‘nt chaotic situation in Russia, Japan has declared that she being respon- 
i. . ... » gible forthe peace and safety of the countries in the Far Kast, viz., China and 
Bier. | ' Japan, she would come forward at a moment’s notice to meet any danyer that 
might arise against their safety and that Japan would not be backward in 
fo Gneurring any sacrifice for a permanent peace. This statement of the Japanese 
— +. guthorities is somewhat of a grave nature. It creates apprehensions of ‘the 
> ss war extending to China and Siberia and if these apprehensions come true the 
| tims for juaking peace would recede to a very distant date. 


Bee or 16. “6 would be @ serious mistake to attribute the disturbances of last 
eS week, which’ ended in the looting of a few shops in 
@ Rac nae uci thos a Bo the various: parts of the city, to criminal tendencies 

ie : 8 P among the working class populations. ‘I'he real cause 
teeny India (14), 80th of the ferment among them was the direct outcome of 
#) Mahrdtta 6), the »bnormal Jevel' which prices of foodstuffs have 
8rd reached........ It-will be particularly noticed that the 

. disturbances were in no instance directed against 
persons. The special object of the people, grown 
desperate by os circumstances, w was as the shops. 
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iction regarding sede: do Sead adden: “ince sma Cue pice of . 
a  ealshobeme tnongt | in a the general melee which ensifed, a very small number of 
ee 5 men received some minor injuries-not in themselves of. a serious character, by . i 
* the pelting of stones and bricks. It is also im portant to notice how widespread: Oa 
G Sak and apparently thoroughly well understood, was their programme’of demonstra- : ee 
HAG tion. From Kurla at one end to Coldba at the other, the demonstrations were 
held by the working classes. It would therefore be a stupid mistake to 
confound what has happened witha criminal outburst and then put down: the 
\ participants, real and supposed, with a stern haud. ‘ihe situation requires 
very sympathetic and‘ delicate handling. For what has happened, the 
community as a whole is responsible and but for its fatal. neglect of | the 
woes of the toiling and moiling classes, we should have been spared tbe recent 
outbreak. The symptoms of unrest. of which we had all along a sufficient 
warning, were ignored and some of our friends. persuaded themselves, and - .% 
others too, that it was all the working of the laws of supply and demand, with oT 
which none wight interfere.......... We feel that no useful purpose will be’ 78 
served by being vindictive against those who have rightly or wrongly pursued 
the present course to give unmistakable expression to their desperate circum- 
stances. What is urgently required is that while they will be dealt with leni- | HW 
ently and with sympathy, the causes that have led to the ferment among them soe 
must be removed. Committee or no committee, Government have to make up | iy 
their mind at once so as to induce a lowering of prices of the necessaries of life; : 
by legislation and otherwise. Vested interests may have to be disturbed. But i | 
since the responsibility for the peace and contentment of the rich and the poor \, (ies 
alike primarily rests with Government, it is their obvious duty to override the , : 
selfish interests of a few and regulate the course of trade so as to subserve the i 
best interests of all. The point is so obvious that we do not think it needs to oa) 
be laboured further.” . [The Mahrdtta writes:—“‘ The Bombay poor went on ie 
suffering in silence, week after week and month after month, until hunger grew , 
too strong for them. Patience—even the patience of the proverbially “patient . 
Indian—has a limit and we are sorry that Government did not come earlier to the 
rescue of the poor. We learn that hundreds of poor men have been arrested in 
connection with bazar looting. Will Government remember that the looting 
has been the natural result of long contioued neglect on the part of officialdom 
and reckless profiteering on the part of traders? We hope that the persons now | 
in custody for bazar looting will be let off with nominal punishments, as a . 
general rule.’ The Gwardti writes :—“ We trust Government will not under- et 
estimate the growing gravity of the situation but forestall its evils by timely and : 
well-considered measures in consultation with the representatives of different 
communities. The misguided men who have taken part in looting snops little — we 
realise the consequences of their thoughtless acts. ‘The inevitable police | 
searches that are in progress and the equally unavoidable criminal proceedings 
that will be taken against them will nct produce a soothing effect upon the Me 
affected classes. We trust great tact and consideration “will be shown in a 
handling these cases.’ The Indu Prakdsh declares that it was the high prices | a | 
that maddened the lower Glasses and caused them to loot the shops, and urges 
. Government no longer to delay the appointment of a Controller of Prices. The i 
Kesari remarks that it was most undesirable that the‘honest labouring classes —S si 1 
of Bombay should haye been driven to loot shops when they found that they ey 
could not feed themselves by work and asks Government to remove the 
root cause of. the rise’ of prices.. It is of opinion that it would not 
‘ be the right ‘way to severely punish people who have been driven to transgress “Oe 
the law owing to the prevailing high prices.] | - | | nee 


17. We whole- heartedly condemn the extreme action of the rioters. 
See No one in his senses would ever condone with law- 
4 >», lessness. Butin the present instance the case is pe) 
sot,’ “shea wart quite exceptional. For months and months the poor . LA 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (24), 30th have been the victims of fhe rapacity of the hoarder _— OMe 
Jan., Eng. cols.» and the profiteer. For months and months past the “ol a 
poor have been on the borderland of starvation. For + 
months and months past the daily papers have been loud.in their complaints. 
“Worst privations- were suffered by the- poor more than they ever did in the oe a 
‘worst time of famine. And yet there was no relief. Nobody seemed tomove |. @ 
in the matter. It was aaa no one’s business. to mind the growing aon 0 to ar 
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ee eee : 48 ‘Commenting upon the: looting of grain aha ‘other shops that 
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: ee : 4 siuior Vert a?) ’ iy pom other localities in Bombay, the Gujar&ti remarks 


recently. took place at- Matunga, Parel Road and 


& that this looting is an-indication of the fact that it 
Panel oe one oe . has become extremely difficult for the poor to 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (24), %th wwaintain themselves. It declares that there has 
.; Akhbdr-e-Isldm (87), been an uneven distribution of wealth and those who 
Jan.; Hindusthin have acqiired much wealth resort to means whereby 
(21), 20th Jan. they can squeé¥e the poor. ‘The paper observes that 
Government punish those who plunder people by the exercise of physical force 
* but allow those who starve ‘the poor by the influence of their wealth, and 
| oa ve, them by various legalised methods, to move about in equipages. 
@ paper asks, how it can be*said to be a desirable state of things if Govern- 
‘ment permit a few continually to crush many for the sake of their own 
interests. It then goes on to maintain that if Government will not prevent. 
tich merchants from _ indul Bing in business speculations it wil bring 
about a crisis. Referring to the looting, the Sdnj Vartmdn regrets 
that the bopes expressed by His Excellency the Governor at the Secretariat 
meeting, that no such. disturbances would take place in. Bombay on account 
Of high prices as had occurred in Bengal, did not come true. While not 
defending the action of looting, it urges the Authorities to treat sympathe- 
tically those who were implicated in it and who have« been consequently 
arrested, on the ground that ordinarily they are a class of honest hard-working 
men. The ihe hopes that the authorities will lose no time in taking 
effective measures for putting a stop to profiteering. The Praja Mitra and 
Pdrsi also appeals to the authorities to bear in mind the stress of circum- 
Btances which impelled the poor people to resort to the extreme measure of 
looting while meting out punishment. As measures of relief it emphasises 
_ the necessity on the part of Government or of the Municipality of promptly 
Opening shops for selling grain and cloth at prices prevailing before the war 
and of allowing the poorer classes to erect huts on the open areas of the city 
i before the temporary camps are actually erected as suggested by, His Excellency. 
. Lhe Jdm-e-Jamshed declares that howmuchsoever solicitious Government may 
* ‘be for the interests of the poor, such sympathy would. be of no use if they | 
did not, at the pres«nt juncture, take very prompt measures for relief. It. 
_« believes that the looting would not*have taken ‘place if a shop for selling grain 
at cheap rates had been opened, as a temporary weasure, in each cf the 
lotalities inhabited by the poor, before the Committee appointed by the 
.-- Bombay Corporation had submitted its report and made: suggestions to meet 
: the present situation. The. Akhbdr-e-Isiém praises the Commissioner of 
e _, Police for his tact, which prevented the looting operations from being 
 @xtended to otber parts of the city. It remarks that Government snd .the 
 » Bow ay Municipality should not delay for a moment in removing the causes - 
jted the honest and law-abiding working classes- of the city to 
Pest eg the extreme measure of ene for: maintaining themselves ee 
dt aaa pg The Hindusth Writes :—-For obviating. the possibility 
economic. unrest ® discontent, there ought to have 
¥ and trol on the rise in the prices of 
‘that hitherto no effective steps © 
ent Lcnaper tah vail not nual 
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quate allowances to compensate for —_ prices, and that very fact» 
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+ has g ven fise to sttikes in some quarters. For pacifying the present — if 
» economic unrest Government should fix the prices of articles, control house 2. . |") 
rents and should give allowances to their own low-paid servants and compel | 


private companies and factories to do the same.] | bi He : x 
; 19. “We are in sympathy with Sir James~Meston’s remarks about -the 

Py et | work of the policé in general. But we cannot shut ae 
, Criticism ¢ the work- our eyes to the general feeling of dissatisfaction with - ae 
. $ Suarx Mail (4) op, *he working of the police which has been voiced by a 
“ ' the Bombay Chronicle. Indeed, the most important 

thing to be considered by Government is the reform 
of the Police Department which is the root of all evils and the premier cause 
of much disaffection afid discontent, and Mr. Montagu will be well advise to 
give his earnest attention to the solution of this problem. If you trace the 
source of the general dis ontent and dissatisfaction, which, unquestionably, 
prevails throughout the length and breadth of the country, you will find its 
origin in the working of the police, and it is no exaggeration to say that the 
masses are as much affected by it as the educated classes, so that if the truth oe 
is to be told, the Police officers are regarded not as the protectors of the ar 
people as they ought to be, but as the oppressors of the people. We take it 
that Government are not aware of the extent of the discontent and mistrust 
which prevail among the people, in regard to the police, nor of the high- 
handed way in which it works. It is all right in Bombay and other provinces 
where the rayatiwart system obtains and the Assistant Collector freely mixes 
with the people. But what about Bengal, the United Provinces aud others? If i] 
it is unsympathetic and oppressive they attribute its callousness to the Sirkar. tk 
We see and hear hundreds of instances daily of police high-handedness and 
oppression. There are often caseg decided by judicial courts, in which the 
police oppression is exposed and condemned; but alarge- number of cases 
never see the light of day. Ifa man incurs the displeasure of the police he is 
doomed for ever. We do not mean to suggest’that the superior staff of the 
Departinent composed mostly of Europeans and of educated natives is bad. 
It is the subordinate staff recruited from the lower classes which armed with 
vast powers is reckless and oppressive. We have often seen that wherever 
any case has come to the notice of superior officers, redress has been found. 
3 But an uncultured peasant or villager hardly has the courage to approach : 
European superior officers. Matters have come to auch a pass that the people ae 

are afraid to go tothe police. Hven cases of robbery, theft, cheating and of : e 
other kindered crimes are never complained of, because of the worry and 
annoyance which the complainants have often to undergo at the hands of the ' 
police. Take, for instance, aman whois robbed. He lodges information with i 
the police. The next day a Head Constable comes to the village for enquiry. 
The complainant has to bear all the expenses of his expensive boarding. ‘The 
Head Constable may suspect his wife’s' mother or other relative and would 
put handcuffs on the suspect—a sign of degradation and disgrace. The com-. 
plainant curses the day he sought tie protection of the law and escapes 
certain dishonour and disgrace by paying a heavy nazrana to the ‘ Head 
Saheb’. ‘This is only one instance of.the thousand and one ways in which the 
poor in the country are being harrassed and oppressed by those, who in their 
eyes, stand forth as the Szrkar. Lf Government can find a remedy for this 
evil much of the unpleasantness which exists between the rulers and the 
ruled would disappear and the country would be happier and more sincerely 
attached to the Sirkar.” | eager rae ol 
20. “The Gujarat Sabha, which has been keenly alive to the distress among Be 
the cultivators and has taken much interest in drawing “Sg 
'Thereply of the Gujarét public attention to its serious widespread character, ae 
Sabha to the Government hag issued a dignified and convincing reply to the | ae 
phan peter ha Pts Press Note, and it deserves the very careful attention — ie 
tha Kaira Dintriet. _ of Government. At the outset, the Sabha invites 
Young India (14), 20th ®ttention to the entirely misleading and misinformed 
tea | character of the statement made by Government and Rs 
~ ..* the errors of omission and commission which have ae 
H 477--3 CON ee | ae, pea oe 
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facts o sums ap a situ aos, and a it it 
le of abiaatiae. In view of “ibis, therefore, it is. 
ication of Government in recklessly’ defnning. the 
end its work. e the local officials, between what" and the Sabha 
doe vl 10 fas be yp on hg lost, have misrepresented to Government ) 
-eharacter of the Sabha’s purely disinterested activies. But that does not 
os Oxpla. > amazing ineptitude pe petulance of the authors of the Press Note. 
Repee | Jeu. "With the facts before us, we capnot believe that only the official: 
*- | version, assuming that it was absolutely disinterested, was reliable and there- 
fore entitled to weight and that all public testimosy was the outcome of 
+ mischievous olitical # agitation. We may admire the audacity of those who 
>. * +~=make this bold assertion; but we cannot certainly commend them for their 
a wisdom or sense of proportion. On the other hand we are inclined to, infer 
Bena eS from the tenor of the Press-Note that Government were completely misled, 80 
Bett far as to underestimate the very serious condition of the agricultural popu- 
eee lation in the Kaira District.......... Knowing as we do something of the 
miei official ways and methods, we are unable to place implicit trust in the un- 
i ' corroborated statement of the Press Note against the overwhelming results of 
our own observations fully supported by the unquestioned testimony of 
eminent public workers............ The whole matter deserves urgent investi- 
ation, and prompt redress should be rendered to the hard-pressed rayats. 
doing so we hope Government will allow no false sentiments of prestige 
or personal considerations to colour their vision and judgment. As matters 
| stand at present the prestige of Government is likely to receive a far more 
_ gevere blow than if the legitimate and well-based grievances of the people are 
attended to and remedied. One way of doing it is, as we have suggested 
. before, to appoint an independent committee consisting of officials and non- 
aa officials—non-officials in whose integrity, judgment and sense of independence 
the public have the utmost trust and confidence—and to give effect to - 
their recommendations ‘without any qualification whatsoever.” [Elsewhere 
-the paper writes:—‘“In one of our leading articles to-day we have 
dealt with the scandalous situation to which the Government Press.Note on 
distress in the Kaira district has given rise. ‘he Hon’ble Messrs. Goouldas 
Parekh and Patel, who possess an intimate personal knowledge and unrivalled 
experience in the affairs relating to Gujarat, have framed an answer, which 
goes to show how far Government officials are obsessed with the idea of their own 
infallibility. -Tbhese two gentlemen who have had the advavtage of touring 
in geveral villages in the Kaira District and of making first-hand inquiries 
into the condition of the agriculturists, having failed to induce the Collector 
to.view the situation with real sympathy approached the Revenue Member of 
Government. And instead of giving a straightforward reply ‘that officer 
. sarcastically told: us,” write Messrs. Parekh and Patel, ‘tbat Mr. Namjoshi 
. . was an Indian Collector, that he knew more than either of us and that in the 
matter of giving suspension, the responsibility was with the Collecor and 
Government would not interfere.’ ‘ Wewere quite taken aback,’ they add, and ; 
well they might. After this we should like to know whom we are to believe— 
- whether Mr. Namjoshi or Mr. Carmichael; for Mr. Nawjoshi is said to have told 
* Messrs. Parekh and Patel that he had no powers of remission or suspension. 
However that may be, Mr. Carmichael’s claim that Mr. Namjoshi knew better 
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ae he?) than either Mr. Parekh or Mr. Patel was an extravagant one. Mr. Namjosbi 
ee is comparatively a junior in the great bureaucratic hierarchy, depending for 
—* £«* the flow of his promotions on its goodwill.” 


21. “It will be seen from the reply given bythe Honourable Messrs. 

- pooar and Patel and the Gujarat Sabba that they 

| challenge the accuracy of the estimate of crops 
. sonjerts cols; ‘Kesare aon, supplied to the Collector by the subordinate revenue 
7 oe ’ . Qfficers. Nor is that. all. They condemn the tons 
Mee ; ets and of the Note and the attitude displayed 
i eghigic ey im. it.. is ‘Teally —— that, under His 


; Ss pbs gt eal oA ah 
saoy Lord Willingdon’ sive Note contai 
arranted insinuations should hav ublished ia the name. of 
y.Government. The reply given-by the Gujarat Sabha, whatever e 
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Gujarat Sabha, & 


‘its name itself implies, comprise within the scope of its 


to try to belittle its activities by saying that its head-quarters are at Ahmed- 
abad and that most of its members live there.’We do aot know if the impli- 
cation in the above comment is to be extended by parity of reasoning to the 


Bombay Government whose head-quarters are at Poona and whose members - 


indité Press Notes from that place....... Itis perfectly clear from the Sabha’s 
reply that its action was throughout bond fide and conceived in the interests of 


the distressed agriculturists. There was absolutely no reason to misconstrue. 


its action or motives and give it an objectionable political complexion. © Gov- 
ernment resent the imputation of motives in connection with their measures 
and every now and then high-placed officials deliver cheap sermons to the 
Indian press and educated Indians not to ascribe motives. But it seems that 
they are at perfect liberty to violate these precious precepts.” [The Kesari 
asks if Government will be able to give a satisfactory rejoinder to Messrs, 
Patel and Parekh and the Gujarat Sabha.| 


22. Referring to the replies of the Gujarat Sabha and the Honour- 
able Messrs. Parekh and Patel to the Government 

are . Prese Note on the agricultural situation im 

ies “th ‘Jans Ginter the Kaira District, the Praja Mitra and Padres 
(17), 27th Jan.; Hindus- remarks that in view of the fact that a deputation 
thdn (21), 29th Jan.; Sdnj of the Gujarat Sabha had waited upon the Collector 
Vartamdn (32), 30th Jan. of Kaira before that body submitted its petition to 
and Ist Feb. Praja Government, the latter have made a mistake in 
Bandhu (28), 27th Jan. raising the contention that the action of the Sabha 
in approaching Government direct was not proper. 


It also does not approve of the attitude of the Commissioner, Northern Divi-: 


sion, in not paying proper heed to the representation that body wanted to 
make on behalf of the Kaira agriculturists. The paper observes that if the 
estimates of crops made by the respected Honourable members be not correct; 
it is incumbent on Government to show them to be incorrect by appoint- 
ing a public commission for inquring into the matter for the sake of 
pacifying the minds of the public. [The Guyardiz writes:—Tbe Revenue 
Department considers itself to be so very perfect that it cannot brook 
anybody’s criticism and it refuses to listeu to the advice of anyone. The 
reason for this is that a revenue officer is regarded as more competent 
and receives promotion in proportion to the speed with which the revenue 
dues are collected and amount of the collections. Officers are the “victims of 
this system and the interests of the public are sacrificed to considerations of 
self. Government side with the authorities and their endeavours to preserve 
the latter’s prestige lead to dire results. The Hindusthdn remarks that a 
comparison of the crop estimates ma@ée by Government, the Gujarat Sabha 
and the Honourable Messrs. Parekh and Patel leads one to believe that the 
. agricultural distress in the Kaira District is not imaginary but is quite real. 
It shares in the regret expressed by tbe Gujarat Sabha at Government con- 


founding their present action with political agitation The Sdnj Vartamdu 


draws the attention of Government to the reply of the Honourable Messrs. 
Parekh and Patel to the Government Press Note and inquires whether severity 
cannot be said to be practised on the agriculturists in collecting from them 


the revenue on the basis of the official estimates of*crops, if those estimates 


are really inaccurate. It expresses its disapprobation of the sarcasm implied 
in the reply of the Government Member in charge of ‘the Revenue Department 
to Messrs. Parekh and Patel to the effect that Mr. Namjoshi was an “ Indian 


Collector” and inquires if an Indian is notJliable to commit mistakes. In 
the subsequent issue the paper characterises Government’s action in attributing. . 


the present agitation of the Gujarat Sabha and of Messrs: Parekh and Patel to 
political mojives as efroneous, improper and calculated to do injustice to 


. 
a ” 


~ $e 


ae 
’ 


“may. be said for or against the explanation contained in it, must be acknow-, 
and straightforward......:.... The aims and objects-of the: 


activities the promotion of the ‘ political, economic, industrial and social _well- 
being of the province of Gujarat’, and it isinfair on the part of Government. 
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ee atters © vill create great disappointment among 2 
art onl ae 18 pensic ons 5 of lend revenue in portions of the Kaira 
elief to the. people of the entire district.] . > 
nlate Bir Ibrahim on his appointment. .He has served 
the popular cause hitherto in various ways while re 
outside the circle of officialdom and bis independent ‘ 
s brah A gion a disposition leads us to believe that he is not likely 
is So to change his opinions now on becoming an official. 

ey eS ; E of the Bombay Our experiences of some of the ex-Presidents of the 
ll a ae "E Resa : #1100, 29th Jan. Congress, who subsequently became Government 

Oe Re ees officials, are not very encouraging. We trust, how- 
8 » ‘thet a similar experience. does not -await us in the case of the ex- 

. chasat of the Moslem League. 


eR 24. Miss MacAfee who was Lady Superintendent of the local Female 


eee Training College has been appointed Inspectress of 
Me eS a ie ates arg Kanarese Girls’ schools and her place has been given 
o ., ‘sertain educational 4 Miss Newland. It is surprising that the former 

Re ae” appointments in the 


should examine Kavarese and Marathi girls’ schools 
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| Raj Hansa (85), 3st and that the latter should teach ladies in Kanarese. 
ee Jan. Miss MacAfee knows some Kanarese, but 
ea | | we cannot say that she is qualified to examine 
% as bass Whivixions schools. Miss Newland was formerly here; she knows the city but 


not the language. We do not know how she will teach any subject to students 
who know no other language but Kanarese. There are many lady graduates 
: _, In Mysore and Madras who are well versed in Kanarese and it is but proper to 
Bet appoint one of them, for this work. It is absurd to appoint Europeans in 
| : Female Oolleges. This appointment is as ridiculous as would be that of a 
Kanarese Pandit as principal of an English school. Ithas now become quite 
' -smecessary for the Karnatak Vidya Vardhak Sangha and the Kanara Sanjivani 
co . s ~. Babha to agitate and see that only those who know Kanarese very well are 
=... appointed Inspectress and Lady Superintendents. 
oe pe 25. Writing about the representation praying for a full-time Coroner 
ee Need of a full-time to be submitted to Government by the Parsi, 
Coroner for Bombay City. Hindu and Muhammadan citizens of Bombay, the 
ea eddm-e-Jamshed = = (24), Jdm-e-Jamshed declares that the population and 
eke Sist Jan. traffic of the city have increased to such an extent that 
ce. | Pespite his, best efforts the Cororer is unable to look to the convenience of the 
ae a. -~ people with any success. Much delay is caused in the holding of the 
| 1 > inquests and consequently in the dispogal of the dead, and so the religious 
eo - feelings of the people are wounded. Hence the paper believes that it is time - 
eae ~ for Government to coosider carefully the question of appointing a full-time 
Bra 0 - Coroner. It further believes that besides a full-time Goroner there should be 
whe tem honerary or deputy. Coroner for each Ward and the inquests should be 
pint at tag | 1 within one or two hours after the accidents. The paper also presses for 
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6 0 _ong hott Fistriot 
» Sir Ibrahim on his appointment. He has served 
: ‘i jhe popula ~ ¢ause hitherto in various ways while | 
+ Outside ‘the cirolé of officialdom and his independent ed) 
- isposition leads us to believe that he is not likely | 
to change his opinions now on becoming an official. 
ice, experiences of some of the ex-Presidents of the 
307), b Jan. rp rade who subsequently became Government 
: ictus ‘officials, are not very encouraging. We trust, how- 
that a simila: ar experience | does not-await us in the case of the ex- 
Moai League. 


"Miss Macafeo who was Lady Superintendent of the local Female 
Training College has been appointed Inspectress of 
a against Kanarese Girls’ schools and her place has been given 
ety Mtees fhe to Miss Newland. It is surprising that the former 
“a a oN should examine Kanarese and Marathi girls’ schools 
i (Hansa (85), 3ist and that the latter should teach ladies in Kanarese. 
| yer Miss MacAfee knows some Kanarese, but 
sy Sete | we cannot say that.she is qualified to examine 
ihe narese aphaols. Miss Newland was formerly here; she knows the city but 
y ‘the language. We do not know how she will teach any subject to students 
| > know. no other language but Kanarese. There are many lady graduates 


: ed Mysore and Madras who are well versed in Kanarese and it is but proper to ; 
| i point one of ‘them. for this*work. It is absurd to appoint Europeans in 
. . Bemale Colleges. This appointment is as ridiculous as would be that of a 


oe Ae arese Pandit as principal of an English school.. It has ‘now become quite 
=) “mecessary for the Karnatak Vidya Vardhak Sangha and the Kanara Sanjivani 
| 2S _ Babha to agitate and see that only those who know Kanarese very well are 
Bar ‘appointed Inspectress and Lady Superintesdents. 
i Poids et Oe Writing about the representation praying for a full-t#me Coroner 
Masts ia) Se full-time to be submitted to Government by the Parsi, 
‘Qoroner for Bombay City. Hindu and Muhammadan citizens of Bombay, the 
(24), Jdm-e-Jamshed declares that the population and 
traffic of the city have increased to such an extent that 
3 his. best efforts the Cororfer is unable to look to the convenience of the 
vith Pea fi success. Much delay is caused in the holding of the 


camel ) consider saupnilis the question of appointing a full- time 
Tt fart ther believes that besides a full-time Goroner there should be 
f or deputy. Coroner“ for each Ward and the inquests should be 
within phe, ox Gwo hours after the accidents. The paper also presses for 
nto! a ‘committee to inquire into and fully consider the matter. 
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~ POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 5 


Es 7 1. “ We are afraid, ‘Sir Thréhim has missed - the ‘pridotpal pai of cS 
gaa the situation: one of the chief conditions of = 
Bee « . Comments on the com- psace. which 6 Allies are insisting uponis that j§é#§ ‘© 7 @ 

- mnunication on. the subject of the red ction of armaments and the constita- ed 
submitted by the . Rosey tion of a compact of nations which would be a 
able Sir Ibrahim Rahim- ®Dle to control the self-aggrandising propensities of - 


tulla to the Viceroy and individual nations and effectively guarantee the 


Beke : the Secretary of State. future peace of the world. While we must admit the 
* aS Home Ruler (new), 2nd _ difficulties which the launching of this scheme would 
Feb.; Sdnj Vartamdn naturally present we think it. rather inopportune, to 


az (32), 22nd Feb., Eng. 


pat say the least, that we should seriously adumbrate pro-. - | 


posals however bare aud devoid of detail they may 
be of the increase of armaments in our country. . . 
The two positions are apparently irreconcilable. On the other hand also © ae 
there seems to us to be no urgency in this matter; Japan is not going to ce 
break off with England immediately after the war and to invade India soon - 
thereafter. This question can therefore easily wait till peace is brought about 
and the principle of restricted armaments has been finally accepted or rejected. 
We confess, therefore, we are unable to comprehend Sir [brahim’s anxiety 
in this respect, at a time when we ought to emphasize the grant of scon- 
stitutional reforms. Moreover, the Secretary of State, for whose- benefit 
Sir Ibrahim has propounded his views, has come to India to investigate the 
question of constitutional changes and not the defence of India. But what ay 
really surprizes:us is that Sir [brahim should consider the question of the o 
extent of the reforms to be of second rate importance; according to him it — ‘ 
does not really matter whether the reforms sanctiond are on the lines of the 4 
Congress- League Scheme, in advanee of or falling short of it. This amazing : | “4 
statement from one of the ninetegn signatories to the scheme submitted to the oN 
3 Viceroy is disappointing in the extreme. The defection of Mr. Bupendranath 
on the eve of his appointment to the membership of the Secretary of State’s 
Council is yet fresh in our memory. ‘lhe appointment of Sir [brahim to the 
Governor’s Executive Council.and the publication of the views we are. now 
discussing will provide the reader with fresh food for reflection. Sir Ibrahim 
has signed the manifesto of the nineteen. That is Iaudia’s irreducible demand. a 
Nothing has bappened since the submission of that manifesto to justify a 
change of view ; but above all, what need was there to thrust in a mention of a 
the Reforms? It could easily have been avoided........... If the effective 
-- control of the purse is placed in the hands of an administration which is not 
responsible to the people, history teaches that it will fail to rise to the heizhts of 
the responsibilites which even Sir Ibrahim wishes it to discharge satisfactorily. is 
(The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—*‘‘ Covetous eyes are on the fair land of Hind and 
the enemy—whoever he may be—might pounce upon Great Britain’s brightest - ee 
jewel at any moment. Under the circumstances the communication of Sir _ ae 
Ebrahim Rahimtulla to the Secretary of State for India and the Viceroy anent Ba 
the defence of Inuia, is highly opportune. The communication is a masterly- ae 
written document, ite arguments cogent. and arresting and its conclusions ee, 
worth serious consideration by all, who have the good of the country and the 
Ewpire at heart.......... We sincerely hope that both the powers that be and 
our budding Empire-makers will read the same with deep attention.” 


2. Since Government themselves have decided to appoint Sir Ibrahim a 

é toa responsible post they cannot afford to ignore —~ a 

Kesari (107), 5th Feb. his views by labelling him as an irresponsible a. 

| agitator. It is clear that owing to the development — ae 

of the submarine and the aeroplane itis no longer possible forthe British, — “an 
Navy to give adequate proteétion to India and the other British possessions «oe 

in the East-from a distance of 6,000 miles. It would also be unwise to count 

upon the continued friendship of J apan. It has become imperative, therefore, | 

that India should have her own army and navy and also her own factories for — 

manufacturing munitions and in short be. aaa for all Patten 
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yoy to ‘i Wadinde, ite is 
and liberal-heart ed. En glishmen 
ion of these principles in : 
e Indians rely upon this | : 
on their part in sounding the death-knell of 
: sb. Indian’ bureaucracy, the administrators in India 
9a eae PS objections against their criticism. Arrange- 
1 boen mide Jock week to hold at Delhi.a. Conference of the rulers of 
} and administrations in India. It is also said that some of 
C is have been invited to Delhi to advise Mr. Montagu in. the 
Sop of the new reform scheme for India. -The people ask. whether these 

er p? provinces and the Indian Princes have ever done anything to inaugu- 
“rat a ¢ emocre alc ‘and responsible administration within the territories. under 

eir ju 0 ing the final sangre. to the Indian 
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- @oncerns the interests of the people of India, in which the officials. have no 
ee further interest than staying in Government buildings and hoarding monéy 
©: © for few years and then enjoying their pensions till the close of their lives andin_. 
Pe . Bt, “which the interests of their wives and children are not at all affected. Regard 

. a a - béing ad to the (democratic) principles which Dr. Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George 
i : ey nd the French pation desire the enemy to observe, discussions should take 

» ~~ place only upon the Co ess-League scheme and other schemes formulated 
oa by Indian leaders; and His. Excellency Lord Chemlsford and Mr. Montagu 
Bre. should hold Conferences only with. these public leaders. Are the natives of pe : 
Pye % German Africa fit to enjoy democracy and the Indians inhabiting British 
ca - India are not? It ismecessary for Mr. Lloyd George to know that over and 
[=~ ~— above the “ military caste privilege” which he wishes to fight there is another 
oe a a 906 in India ih the shape of the official and the Anglo-Indian caste privilege, 
- - . and it is this caste which refuses to recognise the rights of India to nation- 
‘hood, Mr..Montagu has been surrounded by the men on the spot whose 
te ‘mental horizon is restricted and it is for this reason thatthe Indians are 
. ee -@nxious to see him free from their trammels. The holding by Mr. Montagu 
Be e. the final Conference with the official class, who are the opponents of Indian 
.. . _ political progress, has created many misgivin gs in the hearts of the people and 
Mag “order to put a stop to such misgivings the final suggestions made by this 
official class should -be published. 
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4. “Writing about the forthcoming reforms Young India remarks :— 
Sa “Mr. Montagu may mean well and have the best 
ieee tbo coming of intentions to deal fairly with India. But he is | 
ng 2 3 dia (4) gi, neither an autocrat nor the Tsar to do as he pleases. 
fe ’ csseeeese Hiven at the risk of being labelled pessi- ear 
Teh Bee sow mists, we say, aud say most emphatically, that the 
a ot before us is‘hot at all alluring. Let us consider, for a moment, what.has 
ened in this couvtry...We were enjoined to help in creating a tranquil 
sph oh he ere sees Mr. Montagn’s sojourn in this country; we were appealed 
CO the tion. And we need not remind our readers that we responded 
edly. But. what did the other side do? While we were anxious 
@ in the Viceroy’s appeal, Sir Michael O’Dwyer came with bis 
cy ey 3 spe ore Pog Imperial Council, that was enough to damn every 
%& whether v ae ed water. There followed the non-release of 
‘on most trivial grounds. Even responsible 
Ma. Gandhi were,refused permission to interview 
rontinued bial ‘pursue their policy, of internments 
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a gry of public opinion or the Viceroy’s pathetic plea to: presérve calm. 
a hi hat is more, Mr. Montagu was shut up behind a bureaucratice barricade of 
-s  ¢haprassis in red coats. While he was shown to the Yacht Olubs and the 
+ - UnitedService Institations he was denied freedom of contact with Indians and 
Sn Indian opinion and was held up bef@s the world as a puppet in the hands of 9 
naa powerful caste, held as it were in a et oT ae Moslem League deputation ee 7 
ais was made impossible and the invitation’ of the Congress was spurned. A oe 
- straw proves the way the wind blows. And after all this exhibition how long : ee 

are we going to lull ourselves into a false sénse of security and practise self- 
~ deception that all will be well in the end? We are not given to exhibitiong - - 
of ‘nerves: But when we contemplate the whole thing, we cannot help 

feeling that Government have committed a ‘ breach of faith’ with us”. 


i : 9. The Praja Mitra and Parsi discusses at great length the .question 
; m _ Of effecting political reforms in Native States in the 
* Native States and poli- interests of India in general, ‘and the inhabitants of 

— ag e Par . the Native States in particular. It is emphatically 

(29) bth Feb, S~C«) iS the formation of a Council of Indian Chiefs 

j or giving the Council a voice in the administration 

of British India. It, however, favours the formation of healthy public 

Opinion among the inhabitants of Native States with"a view to their 
ultimately having a voice in their own administration. It exhorts inhabi- 

tants of Native States domiciled in British India or staying there for : BY 

carrying on commercial pursuits to take steps to. educate public opinion in ; 

Native States and to convince the Indian-Chiefs of the undesirable effects of 

keeping their subjects in a backward condition. It expresses gratification at 

the attempts made by certain Native States to perpare their subjects for 


self-government. : 
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*6. “The Madras Mail party here and in England have ‘ reason’ for 
: their campaign of devilry. Anglo-India stands to 
; The aim of the Home loge many of its ‘dearly loved privileges.’ We 
oicetee wa a peyT 5. 40th C82 understand their hysterics on seeing the Home 
Feb WRT eres Wh Rule cause prosper in England. ‘To them we can 
only appeal for making an effort to put themselves 
in the position of those whom they wish to keep under their heels for as long * 
as they can. The heels have been upon us for pretty long now. We are ° 
unable to agree with Anglo-India that our Good—the Good of our many 
millions—lies in continuing our creeping existence under the ‘ protection’ of ‘- 
these heels. ‘ Heels off’! we demand. And whatever. Heelers may say 
and do, whatever the Labourites and other folk of England may choose to do 
for or against. us, we solemnly affirm that we shall take every reasonable 
measure in our power to put an end to the rule of Anglo-Indian Heels in this 


beloved Motherland of ours.’ 


*7, Mr. Nusserwanjee S. Ginwalla writes to the Rdst Goftdr :—‘‘ Gov- : 
ernment have been pleased to revise and publish in ) 
Suggestion in connec- the «ombay Government Gazette the * Warrant of El 
tion with the Warrant of Precedence’ of Native officers, etc. Everybody om 
Puegesenes bree “knows that Sirdars of the first and second classes owe =, 
+ say tim position to the Bombay Government while titles a 
- Rast Goftdr (31), 10th such as Rao Bahadur, Khan Bahadur, Dewan Baha- 
Feb., Eng. cols. dur, Rajah Bahadur, Sirdar Bahadur, Khan Sahib, 
Sirdar Sahib; Rao Sahib, etc., are in the special 
gift of the Government of India alone. Doubtléss there has been long 
in existence in the Presidency -a class of landed Maratha aristocracy — 
known as ‘ Sirdars’, but it has *been confined exclusively to the -Decoan. Ay 
The creation of a new ‘ Sirdarate’ for Guzerat, under the dasignation of : 
‘Gujerstee Sirdars’ has added over two score to the number and persons | me 
who till yesterday had been passing their lives in obscurity have, as it were, ae 
by a touch of the magic wand, sprung into prominence. Thethin:doesnoh .- . | 
end here, but these ‘ Zemindars,’ or ‘ Khetiwallas,’. our ‘Gujerates Sirdars’ 
of yesterday, have been given a robe of effulgence that far outshines the ~~ 
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a Governor by the 


e of Lor wi ‘tn 1 
da by sup or authority. I am inclined 
itte Tabementohaly or otherwise such 

in. permitted. I, therefore, earnestly appeal 


“pda to give his best attention to the anomaly now 
‘restore the prestige\of holders of titles of the Govern- 
ty amsigning them their proper places in the ‘ Warrant of 


a ly: e Beterrng to the appointment of the Honourable Mr. P. R. 
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_Prioes ‘Controller | 


Cadell as Controller of Prices Bombay, and his 
recent meeting with the Committee of the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber :and Bureau the Rdst Goftdr 
remmarks :-—“‘ It must not be overlooked that time is a 
great factor in this question and if high prices .are 


ar ‘allowed to grind down the people while tiwe is lost in 
See ake Oofede (81), 10th infructuous discussions, fresh demonstrations may 
coe ! Feb, Boe. cols. take place and desperate wen may take again to the 
ke looting of shops. When is the first practical step 
ee ‘ going to be taken and what will be that step ?” 


| Appeal ‘to Government 
to take steps to relieve the 
: 3 _ presrur of high rents on 
ee é middle classes in 
=. . Bombay. es 
ie Tdmn-o-J amshed (24), 
- (bth and -7th Feb.; Praja 
a, itra and Parsi (29), 8th 
ee Feb.;._. Sdnj Vartamdn 
es Bama chdr (60), 6th and 
|: + Bth Feb.; Hindusthan 
ee (21), 6th Feb.; Dnydn 
a Prakdsh (38), 6th Feb. 


| £ . 9. TheJ tii-o-3 amshed is gratified at the steps taken by Government 


to check excessive profiteering by landlords by placing 
restrictions on rents of rooms occupied by mill 
operatives, labourers and other poor classes. But it 
expresses surprise that nothing has yet been done for 
-the middle classes who have been hard hit by the 
high prices due to the war and who are victimised by 
‘the avaricious landlords. [It hopes Government will 
take steps at an early date to place some #@Mtrictions 
on, the general increase of rents as it affects the 
middle classes. [In the subsequent issue the paper 
asks Government to help the Bombay Municipality 
with a view to enable it to give financial help to 
building societies to solve the question of high rents 


ae intentionally 


ao _ for the middle classes. The Praja Mitra and Padrsi holds the Improvement 
i o _*.. ‘Trust responsible for the raising of the rents inasmuch as it leases out lands at 
>  .  exorhibitant rates and pays no attention to its duty of building houses for the 
r and middle class people. The Sdnj Vartamdn requests Government to 
es: steps to relieve the middle class people from the pressure of high rents as 
Beef they. hive done in the case ef the poor classes. It exhorts the people of 
. . Bombay to convene a public meeting to send a memorial to Government on 
— ~~ . $hé question of rents which press heavily on the middle class both directly 
Oe indirectly. The Bombay Samdchdr thanks Government for the steps they 
; |. faave taken in the miatter of high rents as it affects the poor classes and 
--._— gxpresses hope that they will take similar steps for relieving the distress of the 
-*“‘thiddle classes. The Hindusthdn and the Dnydn Prakdsh write in a stintler 


yo. 10. Rack-renting is in full swing as Government have practically 
oo i rion 5th Beb, excluded: house-remt from the operation of the new 
eee Poets f > measure. . Owners of chawis and houses are so 
pete oe a . ante ely. - persecuting the people that whereas in normal times ejection 
» ‘@uits averaged less than 500 year, this year during the first three weeks 
i ~ oe _ cr ie they numbered 266. There was a slight pause in the serviug 
otices es: sees en eee. house-owvers firstwlearnt that Governwent were abou; 

| measures to rieaeates honse-rente ; ee: when they found thas 

// 
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the powers sas the Controller wera Limited to’rents not custo Rs, 10, they 


; 


; ay 
“iy a i od 


reverted to their old game. It is indeed a mystery to us why Government 
make « distinction between house-rents and the prices of the other necessaries 


‘since the rise in either presses equally heavily upon the poor. The notifica- 


tion in the Gazette is also silent as regards the steps Government contemplate 
to take in places other than Bombay. Will they now decide to apply t the 
provisions of the new rules t) other cities as well ? 


11. Referring to the resolution vehued ‘at the last session of the Moslem 
; eague regarding ‘the: release of the Ali brothers 
Phonon chaagge ge of the fica taiade enh aad commenting upon the views 
ggestion that Muham- : 
madan . members of ¢XPpressed by’ Mr. Fazlul Haq and other Moslem 
Legislative Councils in leaders in that eonnection, in the course of which 
India should resign asa they suggested that if Government did not release 
protest against theintern- the two interned brothers the Moslems should resign 
ment of the Ali brothers. their positions as members of the various Legislative 
ath — Bhomiyo (71), Councils in India, the Political Bhomiyo remarks 
that in ‘expressitft their readiness to take such a 
step they have been misled by their interested Congress friends. It signifi- 
cantly inquires if the Moslem Leaders hope to safeguard the interests of the 
Muhammadans by resigning their membership in the abovementioned 
Councils. The paper is of cpinion that if they actually take such a course 
it will have the effect of completely destroying the confidence reposed by 
Government in the Muhammadans. It also declares that even if a large 
majority of the Muhammadan members resign their seats in the Councils 
that fact will not in any way affect the interests of Government who will 
appoint others in their place, but tbat, under those circumstances there 
would no longer remain any chance of a single resolution affecting the 
interests of the Muhammadans being pasied in the Indian Legislative 
Councils. ‘he paper maintains that those Moslems who have supported the 
suggestion about the Muhammadans resigning their seats in the Councils 
have committed a grave mistake and that they have allowed themselves to be 
made scapegoats of by designing persons. 


(2. It was only after Arjunlal Sethi had been on hunger-strike for 
full 56 days that arrangements were “made for his 
Necessity of ordering @ religious: observances in the Vellore Jail. ‘I'he 
— trial of Arjunlal obstinacy shown by the Jail authorities in this matter 
Jagruk (103), 26 Jan. certainly deserves to be condemned. ‘he entire Jain 
community which loves Arjunlal for his self-sacrifice 

has become discontented owing to the injustice to which he has been 


subjected and the treatment accorded to him at Vellore will add to the dis- 


content. We would, therefore, urge upon Government the nec jeseiey of 


ordering a trial of his case without delay. 


TR The attempts. that are being made in various quarters to separate 

| Sind from the Bombay Presidency and place it mora 
Objections to the sepa- firmly under the ‘thumb of the bureaucracy should 
ration of Sind from the put uson our guard. There is no more reason for 
a ee p44, detaching Sind from the Presidency than for sepa- 
wee anc C M rating Gujarat and Maharashtra on linguistic and 
ae other grounds. The idea of making Sind a s3parate 
administrative unit is quite premature. Sini has every prospect of mat>rial 
and moral advancement under the fostering wing of the Bombay Government, 
specially when its constitution is liberalized in response to the demands of 
the Indian National Congress. The educational and administrative policy 
as moulded by the elected representatives of the whole Presidency will be 
beneficial for the people of Sind who have every thing to gain by th-ir contact 
with those of the Presidency proper. ‘The alluring prospect of a separate 


Province with legislative and executive councils, as outlined in the Curtis 


scheme, should not lead the clear-sighted Sindhis astray.” [The paper then 
goes on to discuss the Curtis scheme and declares that its defects would be 


_ Obvious to any one ona close examination. ] 
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pestered the. 

6 high offtefuls of Govetoment for bakshish, 

ament ad no informa stion in’ the matter, 

; vd ae > wish they bad. ‘Muah ot the beart-burning 

1 4), bra. Of nich: we bear so mych in a public is caused by 
., na * the i ignorance of our officers of things which cause 


wes 6. Kaiti * pain pec offence to the people and which if brought 

sir notice oid at once be remedied. The treatment which Indian 

| tn, ag f position receive atthe hands of Europpan officers has ever been 

Se mplaint and most of itis due to the official ignorance of our 

id habits. People in the highest rank complain of the reserve and want 

f fan faci? which is the characteristic of their European friends. It is not 
ovider nt so much in ‘Bombay as it is up country. In Bombay Indians and 
- Europeans are so mixed up with each other in business and in private life too, 


-. that the ice must surely melt. But the people are not satisfied with the way 


that tome of them are treated by peans and we remewber to have drawn the 


“f boven of the local Governmenf to this bakshish nuisance somctime back. 


6 have heard many complaints from visitors to the Secretariat of the way 
peons behave in this matter. Just after the visit of the King-Kmperor to 
ja as Prince of Wales aud his preaching -of the gospel of large expression of 

sympathy with the governed, Government were stirred to action ani a code of 
@thics was laid down by various provincial admivistrations for the guidance of 
‘Officers. The’ Government of Madras took particular pains to frawe rules for | 
the guidance of officials in their treatineut of Indian visitors wherein special 
stress was laid upon the removal of the ‘Chuprassi’ arroganc2 wh'ch is the 
Cause of much heart-burning generally. The result was a ‘better understar ding 
and atmiability between the officials and their Indian visitors. We would 
_ suggest some actiou.on the same lines be taken here. In the United Provinces 
peons who demand bakshish are prosecuted criminally and notices have been 
posted requesting visitors to bring to the notice of officials any demand for 
bakshish made by peons or,rudeness if the demand is not complied with.” 


15. Commenting upon, the speech delivered by His Excellency Lord 

: Chelmsford while opening the recent. session of the 
Comments on His Imperial Legislative Council, the San Vartamdn 
Excellency the Viceroy’s jnquires whether the proposals which the Secretary 


opening speech at the last . s 
Gta ot the Tmperial of State for India wiil submit to Parliament with 


regard to Indian constitutional reforms will be of a 
Tag Vertomin (32), nature calculated to satisfy the Indian public. 
‘Ith nd 8th Feb.;: Hindu:- 1t maintains that if they- are not of that nature 
than (21), 8th Feb. : - Bom- Mr. Montagu’ s visit to India will have been under- 
bay Samdchdr (60), 9th taken in vain and that the discontent it will spread 
8 ee raja Metra and among the public will be very great. It observes that 
4 hb (29), ith Feb.; it will have nothing to do with those who may regard 
ar-e-Islam (57), 8th rT: : 9 
Feb.. Jam-e-Jamshed the proposals, to be made as “going dangerously far 
(24), 8th Feb. , for they are a selfish set of people who are inimically 
inclined .to all political progress in India. The paper 
remarks that India will refuse to accept anything short of the demands con- 
tained in the Congress-League scheme which have been already broug!it down: 
toan irreducible minimum. According to it the Indian public thank ° His 
Excellency for the solicitude he has evinced for them by offering his help and 
advice to fhe deputation which is proposed to be sent to England: to place the 
case: for the Congress-League Scheme before His Majesty’s Government. [In 
issue dated the 8th instant the paper welcomes the amendments introduced — 
Bi the rules with regard to the discussion of the Indian Budget in the Imperial 
Legislative Council which will enable future financial statements to. be 
_ discussed on their introduction instead of at the end of the session as at 


t. While not resting content with taking steps to control the prices of 


Bo se at uy Government should, the paper thiuks, take measures to control 


price of cotton as well as the fearfully increasing house rents. 
i ig -orpenil regards Lord Chelmsford’s pronouncement with refer- 
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lic and ———— ~It remarks that His. ‘Excellency 


fe 


does not neat te be assured that a very. iit bulk of. the Hindas all over - ao. 
India heartily d the religious disturbances that took place in the SS 
Shahabad District and elsewhere and those who gave rise to them and + ge ae 
that they wish the real culprits implicated in thoge disturbances to be Been 
punished. It refers in appreciative terms to the amendment with regard to 
the time of discussing the Ingian Budget in the Council and wishes that a. 
similar change be introduced with regard to thé discussion of provincial 
budgets also. The Bombay Samachar also welcomes the shange and regards 
it as a happy augury of the change in the “ angle of vision”. It remarks that 
if a sincere attempt is made to give practical effect to. the policy outlined in | hs) 
the announcement made by Mr. Montagu in Parliament i in the proposals he ) ee 
is going to submit to His Majesty’s Government, it is sure-to be supported by “i 
the large section of thoughtful Indians. The Praja Mitra and Parsi remarks : [ 
that the public will be glad to know that they will be allowed the opportunity oe: 
of discussing the reform scheme that will. be jointly prepared by His me 8 
Excellency and Mr. Montagu in connection with the Indian constitutional , 


reform. It is of opinion that the alteration in the rules with regard to the. : 
discussion of the Budget will conduce to make the voice of the Imperial 
Legislative Council more effective. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm believes that . % 
Lord Chelmsford’s remarks with regard to the outrages perpetrattd on the 
Moslem population of Shahabad will be a source of great solace to the 
victims of the said outrages. It further hopes that those. words will open the 
eyes of the apathetic Moslems of the Bombay Presidency and awaken them 
to a better sense of their duty. The Jdm-e-Jamshed infers from His Exce]- : : 
lency’s speech that he has been dissatisfied with the response made by the of 
Indians in the matter of recruitment for the Indian Defence Force and attri- © | a | 
butes that result to the damping of the enthusiasm of the Indians brought a 
about by the distinctions in the matter of rights and: privileges made.between | ai 
the European and Indians joining the Force.] : | on 


“16. Referring to the change of procedure in connection with ‘the intro- 
) ' duction and discussion of the Indian Budget, 
gare ernne (5), 208h ‘announced by His Excellency the Viceroy in the 
| course of his opening speech, the Mahrdtta remarks :— : 
“Tt will be recognised that this is an improvement on the present system. : 
But it appears that only the. Imperial Council procedure is to have this change : 
in it. We hardly think that this change even if it applies to Provincial as tt 
well as Imperial Council procedure will co far to satisfy the ‘ political hunger’ 
of the people. The people want the Budget right in its fulness, and cannot’ 
be content with- being given the opportunity to merely help the Finance 
Member to improve his proposals, if he pleases, in the light of the criticisms 
and suggestions of the Honourable Members. [Ihe paper next refers to His 
Excellency’s advice to the public to re-read Mr. Montegu’s announcement -, 
about the projected reforms ‘as a whole, resisting the temptation to select that 
portion which suits their particular views and to reject the rest’,-and says:—] 
This warning clearly indicates that the Government proposals will contain no : ) 
time-limit for the grant.of complete responsible Government,. that they will — | ae 
offer us at the start compartmental autonomy in the provinces somewhat on -f 
the lines of the Curtis Scheme and leave the ‘time and measure of each . 
further advauce’ to the discretion of the Government of India and the . oF 
British Government.......... If tbe * bureaucratic’ parts of the announcement / i 
of the 20th of August are to be as ‘loyally’ adhered to as the parts which ee) 
breathe the democratic spirit, in the formulation of reform proposals by ns : 
Government, then, we must unhesitatingly declare that success cannot a 
| 
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crown the labours of the past three months, in the sense that the result a | 
of these labours—the Reform proposals of Government—will not be -to Bea) 
evoke any enthusiasm in the people of India, but will lead to an agitation 
far more bitter than has ever yet been witnessed in this country.” Macs ae 
papers -writes clsewhere :—“ Talking of high prices, the Viceroy said, ‘ 3 aan 
nave been engaged in the struggle now for 3} years and hitherto India as mot 
has not felt the burden and suffering. which war brings into the houses of the eee 
poor, with anything like the same severity as less favoured countries nearer 


- 


i theatres of operation ‘bot the pinch is af ast 
16 WOO hate Ti ie nf peat Spovice among ‘the poor + will Pease contradict 
ve statement. Bazar-looting commenced only the other day and so 
on pe pat confined ie Bengal, Behar and Assam, Bombay having 
pes? Be Own : @ mere taste of it in the week before last. But, for over a year 
— f two, the ‘poor have been feeling the pinch, aln:dst as scverely as theit 
a roth coal in countries nearer the main theatres of ‘war operations. Those who 
are ee a re by common consent called ‘ poor’ in the West ‘are far better situated than 
: of this unfortunate land. The resources of the Western poor are 
reat r and their trade and labour organisations help them to tide over bard 
aime ri & manner undreamt of by our poor. The latter have a fund of 
ience and resignation, however, to [compensate in a measure for the want 
those resources which are available to their Western brethren........:.. The 
habit of suffering in silence and passing away in silence which marks our poor 
. has naturally given officialdom an opportunity to represent their suffering as 
but slight and not deserving of urgent notice. The delusion has been fostered 
until bazar. looting appeared. And even now His Excellency the Viceroy 
Speaks as one whoa does not bélieve in the War having seriously affected our 
gt except in the-last few days! ‘The pinch is at last beginning to be felt!’ 
‘pinchful’ of the actual life of the poor Indians’ household — could but our 
fat- salaried officials be bronght to ‘experience’ it in their own exalted persons 
—would bring about a miraculous change in their views about the sufferings 

of our peer ‘| 
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eh The Indu Prakdsh says that the last meeting of the Imperial 
Legislative Council was important for three things, 

Indu Prakdsh (41), 8th the presence of the Secretary of State who can 

Feb.; Dnydn Prakdsh see personally how the Council conducts itself, 

| 88), 9th Feb. | facilities allowed for the discussion of the budget on 
oo | inftroduction and the speech of the Viceroy allud- 
ing to the coming reforms. it adds that there was nothing explicit in 

the Viceroy’s announcement about the reforms and that the only thing he 

said was that the rough scheme would be preparec in India and finally 

. discusséd in England. [The Dnydn Prakdsh writes:—We have been saying 
from the beginning that the discussion about the reforms with the public 
leaders, however free, was one-sided. The other side of the questions will be 
presented only when the Government scheme will be published and when an 
Opportunity will be given to popular representatives to express their opinion on 

R.. it. The Viceroy assured us that the course followed in the case of the Morley- 
ee | Minto reforms will be followed now also. If the draft scheme is published 
a before being brought forward as a Bill, representatives of the public will be 
able to suggest amendments and to get it ‘modified. If itis published in the 

form: of a i-ill, it will be very difficult to modify it in accordance with the 

os wishes of the people. Itis trusted that the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
will discuss the Government scheme with some leaders at least. Many will be 

eS surprised to find a reference to the Congress Deputation in the Viceroy’s 
— speech. . So long*the bureaucratic method was to ignore public agitation and 
es belittle it. The assurance given by the Viceroy to assist the deputation shows 
2 that the angle of vision has changed. ‘Ihe Viceroy seems to think that the 
Sapper present time is not opportune for. the visit of the Congress deputation, and in 
one sense he is right. Until the Government scheme is published and our 

leaders are prepared to discuss it with leading statesmen, the deputation 

a. .  gannot do much work. Similarly, it is idle to think of bringing pressure on 
ae Government by winning over'the British public. We bave not got sufficient 
oa time for it.. We have to win over to our side those in power and there is a 
a greater possibility of the success of the deputation if it limits its sphere of 
ae ‘work accordingly. It can even be said that the deputation Gannot begin 
~~ ‘tts work till the scheme of reforms is published. But it is better that there 
eet _. Should be nd more delay, as people have already postponed the matter too long. 
bes: & . Phe agitation of the Anglo-Indians is being carried on vigorously in England 
Sot ; and it is necessary to counteract it there.] 
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—_ « At the meeting of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council held on the’ 


‘19th September last, the Honourable Sir Fazulbhoy 

Phone = Nop Currimbhoy asked whether the Dominions Royal 
Imperial Legislative Commission recommended that an Imperial Develop- 
Council. ment Board should be established for the develop- 
Indian Social Reformer ment of the resources of the Empire, and, if so, 
(3), 10th Feb. whether the Government of India had been consulted 
by the Imperial Government regarding this recommendation. The Member for 
Commerce in the Government of India, Sir George Barnes, replied that the 
Dominions Royal Commission had made such a recommendation, but ‘ the 
Government of Ivdia have not been consulted by the Imperial Government 
regarding the recommendation, nor are. they likely to be consulted having 
regard to the fact that the report of the Dominions Royal Commission related 
ooly to the Dominions.’ The implication here is clear: India is not included 
wwong the Dominions. At the same meeting of the Legislative Council the 
same Member for Commerce moved that the Indian Transfer of Ships 
Registration Bill be taken into consideration. The Honourable Mr. Jinnah 
wished to add words to the principal clause in the Bill, expressly including 
Indian subjects of His Majesty among those to whom the ships may be 
transferred. ‘he Law-Member of the Government of India protested that 
this was unnecessary. He maintained that ‘ British India’ was included 
amore British Dominions.......... It does not seem to have occurred 
to any one to contrast the unquestioned assumption of the Member 
for Commerce at an earlier stage of the day’s proceedings, that India 
was not a part of the Dominions, and, therefore, the Government of India 
cavnot expect to be consulted about the recommendations of the Domi- 
nions Royal Comwission, with the Law Member's equally unquestioned 
assumption that India is included among the Dominions and a native of 
{India is a person born within His Magesty’s Dominions. If the Member 
for Commerce had- to decide whether the transfer of a ship to an Indian 
subject of His Majesty was valid under the Act, he must find much 
difficulty in holding that it was, in view of bis interpretation of the word 
‘Dominions’. It will be no use citing Mr. Lowndes’ opinion, because it is 
now established that promises made, undertakings given, interpretations 
accepted, in the debates on a Bill, are of no account. This is what has 
happened in regard to the Press Act. If India is part of the Dominions for 
the purposes of the Transfer of Ships Registration Act, why is she not the 
same for the purposes of Dominions development? We are afraid that the 
recommendations of the Dominions Developinent Committes will in course of 
time come to be applied to India also, notwithstanding that the Government of 
India have not been consulted in regardtothem. His Majesty’s Government 
must be thankful to Sir Geroge Birnes*for his resourcefulness in finding an 
excuse for their not consulting India, but they are not likely to be bound by 
it when it comes to extendin: the recommendations to this country. As bet- 
ween India and the Imperial Goverument, itis always ‘heads, I win, tails, 
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19. The middle class Indians have subscribed liberally to the War Fund ; 
but what else but misery have they got in return ? 


The people should be They have complained, but increasingly higher prices 


oe one Pipes and house rents have been the reply to their com- 


Sandesh (116), 5th Keb. plaints! Will Government now at least.do something 
to protect these poor people? ‘The public are now 

growing inquisitive’as to the use to which the War Fund to which they have 
subscribed is being put and it behoves Government to satisfy them by stating 
how thé moneys collected are being expended for the benefit of the European 
and Indian troops respectively. “The present circumstances and the racial 
distinctions being made between Indians and HKuropeans have made this 
inquisitiveness of the people more accute. We hope some Honourable Mem- 
ber of the Imperial Legislative Council will interpellate. as to how funds 
which the people have given for the relief of Indian soldiers are being expended 
and that Government will give a straightforward answer. All this goes to 
show that the discontent among the people is increasing. It would be well if 
Government noted this fact. Even those ignorant people on whose loyalty 
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ent have depended so much uptil now are becoming more and more 

ited On scoount of the burden of the War Fund and War Loan, 
pulsor: ‘recruitment and the rise in prices. It is also likely that this 
cS ie 5 4 on ‘3 oe eee nS 
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; ther aggravated as the conditions of life become harder. 
—-. Ae this stat of things does not become the good name of British rule in India, 
7 NE hope ex rly steps will be taken to remedy matters in time. : 
=. *20. “Regarding the Indian branch of the Indian Defence Force, we 
SR ae aaa are told that by the 20th August 1917 (when 
| cruitment for the’ recruiting was closed) the number of applications 
tome Indian branch of the gent in had reached 9,000. Not all of the applicants 
fo.  —«--Eniian Defence Force. appeared when called on for medical examination, 
ee Ps a atta (5), 10th ond of those whoidid appear only a little over 3,000 
areas | “~~ have. been passed as medically fit.......... It is 
: . proposed to give the people further opportunity for enrolment. We, of course, 
wish that: this fresh call may evoke a hearty response. But the unfair 
Co discriminations in favour of Europeans havs so poisoned the mind of the 
ea general public that it would be presumptuotis on our part to expect a great 
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21. Commenting on a recent speech of General Smuts in which he 
| expressed himself against the restoration of ber con- 
a Comments on arecent gyered African possessions to Germany, Young India 


a | ape of he age yo remarks :—* Having obtained a present of the whole 
: Fh — of Africa, from end to end, General Smuts will 


proceed to assume the role of a new Providence on 
the ‘ Black Continent’, and by the application of a ‘new Monroe Doctrine ’, 
will create a new heaven and a new earth, where there will be ‘no inter- 


a | mixture of blood between the two colours’. One gets some idea of this 
Sa ' fanaticism of ‘colour’, which has become ingrained in the colonial of South 
a Africa, in an axiom which General Smuts propounded ata ‘ South African 
i Dinner’ given in his honour in May 1917. Speaking on that occasion, he 
ek said with an amazing degree of self-gratulation: ‘We bave felt more and 
a more that if we are to solve our native question, it is useless to try to govern 
oe - black and white in the same system, to subject them to the same institutions 
a of government and legislation’. Black and white were to be segregated 
|i politically and socially, for, ‘ they are different not only in colour but in minds 


and in political capacity, and their political institutions should be different, 
while always proceeding on the basis of self-20vernment ’—we suppose of the 
pe same kind which is obtaining in the South African towns to-day in respect 
<= of Indians........... If ‘honesty, fair-play, justice and the Christian virtues’, 
a which seem to be-on the lips of every self-seeking upstart and demagogue 
have any real meaning at all, we think even General Smuts will have to 
revise bis notions regardivg the disposal of the conquered German colonies, 
We are no more anxious than he that they should be handed back to Germany. 
Nor can they, iv the larger interests of bumanity, be handed over to the 
fanatics of ‘ colour’, however amiable they may be otherwise.”’ 


ee 22. Referring to Count Hertling’s reply to Dr. Wilson’s peace proposals, 
Be in the course of which the former declared that the 
ee - Reflections on the pro- leaders of the German army still looked forward to 

ae ' gress of the war. the future with full hopes for victory, the Gujardti 


Sap sh; gah (17), dtd Feb.; remarks :—Regard being had to these words of the 
eo. Praja Mitra and Parsi 3 

9; 4th Feb.; Shri German Chancellor, the war should be continue: for 

ee Venkateshwar ' (80), 9th the presorvation of democratic’ principles in the 

Bee Web. world. If, at the present juncture, the Allies enter 

a 7 Into a compromise, it will mean victory to uncontrolled 

a bureaucracy in Europe. The conditions of Dr. Wilson, which Germany has 


approved, are harmful to the British Kmpire. We believe that Russia has 
been exhausted through tbe lengthy ; rotraction of the war and that the Allies 

_ have made a mistake in not finding out a solution when it had become 
_ Bincerely anxious to conclude peace and in giving her up in resentment when 
> ~—~—~—:«sBhe became ready to conclude a separate peace. If Japan, who is talking 
>  * ‘bout preserving peace in the East and thereby helping the Allies, had helped 
> .\  \ Bussia with men side by side with munitions, it would have beeu very profit- 


*~ 


able. She has made a: good use of the opportunity to extend her commerce 
‘rather than to preserve peace in Hastern countries. -It was necessary to 
exercise foresight just at the time when signs of disorder first appeared in 


Russia on the dethronement of the Czar. To-day, as a result of the disorJer, 


Russia is in a state of disintegration and the Germans have thereby uaturally 
gained an ascendancy in HKurope, to preserve ‘which they will not allow 
Russia to evolve order or to become united. If, however, united Russia had 
been allowed to conclude peace at the time when the Czar was dethroned, no 
occasion would have arisen for her being partitioned as at present. [Alluding 
to the readiness of the Russian Bolsheviks to conclude an “unfortunate peace ”’ 
with Germany, Praja Mitra and Pédrsi observes :—This will leave the whédle 
of the Baltic under the control of the enemy and that will keep him free from 
all anxiety with regard to the Kastern front while fighting on the Western front. 
The Russians have not only placed themselves at the mercy of the enemy 
but they are going to bring about the rain of Roumania. Their confiscation 
of the latter’s fleet will be calculated to help the enemy by rendering Roumania 
entirely helpless. The question is whether she, thus left alone, will be able 
to refuse to concluds peace if the enemy were'to ask her to do so. Reviewing 
the strength of the enemy and the Allies on the Western front, and remarking 
that there must be 72 lakhs of German troops collected on that front at 
present, the Shri Venkateshwar exhorts the Indixns to be prepared for facing 
a critical situation. It wishes every individual among the Indians to help 
Government to the utmost of his power and observes that therein lies happi- 
ness, glory and salvation. | 


23. ‘‘ It has now been seen that the agricultural situation in the Kaira 
| district is distressing beyond doubt, what with the 
The agricultural situ- pressure of the local authorities for payment of the 
ation in Kaira. land assessments and the pressure of want. While the 
Young India (14), 6th . ee 
Feb. inscrutable machinery of Government is grinding 
slowly, the distress among the people is daily becom- 
ing moré acute.......... On the part of Government, there has been a move, 
since we went to press last week, and we regret to note that it has again taken 
a wrong turo. What has hippened is that Mr. Namjoshi has been reverted from 
the Collectorship of the district and Mr. 8. M. Bharucha has been brought 
in his place. ‘I'his may have been in the ordinary course of official routine, but 
it is reliably reported that when Mr. Namjoshi made his first report Mr. Pratt 
unceremoniously overruled him and ordere/ him to prepare fresh reports dis- 
playing the situation in a more favourable light. In any case the conduct of 
Govornment, first in issuing a denunciatory press note and secondly in reverting 
this officer so suddenly, is a matter which deserves further elucidation.” ’ 


24. Commenting upon the “ sober, well reasoned and dignified reply ”’ 
Comennatn on the Golan to the Government Press Note on the subject of the 
Sabha’s reply to the agricultural distress in the Kaira District, the Home 
Government Press Note /’uler remarks :—*‘ ibe Press Note, a silly document, 
on the agricutural distress makes a vain attempt to whitewash the affair, and 
in the Kaira District. to disregard and even to discredit the genuine efforts 
Home liuler (new), 2nd of the Gujarat Sabha, by characterising the move- 
Heb. ; New Lames (7), 31st ment as‘ political agitation’. A sympathetic Govern- 
oan. ment would in such a case sek the assistance and 
advice of a respectable non-official body like the Sabha, composed of men 
whose ultruistic and-philanthropic motives are beyond question, and who have 
made a thorvugh study of the question on the spot. But the officials who 
bave been conaected with this affiir have throughout shown a complete want 
of sympathy for the people and disregard for their respected leaders. This 
direct attack on the Gujarat Sabha deserves unqualified and strong condemna- 
tion. Incidentally also, it proves the immediate necessity for Indianising the 
administration. We congratulate the Sabha on the stand which it has made, 
which is worthy of itself and of the Great Man who presides over its delibera- 
tions. It is such solid work coupled with heroic courage which will help 
India to wiu her freedom.” [The New Times writes :—“ The distress in Kaira 
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sken-to remedy matters in time. 
branch, ee ‘the Indian Defence Force, we 
sre tol ‘the 20th August 1917 (when 
iment for the’ recruiting ov closed) the number of applications 
" brane ‘Wowa aah aa * had reached 9,000. Not all of the applicants 
Jetonce Forde. appeared when called on for medical examination, 
‘and of those who did appear only a little over 3 000 
.~ have-been passed as medically fit.......... It is 
yed t ‘ive the people further opportunity for enrolment. We, of course, 
a that: this fresh call may evoke a hearty response. But the unfair 
Aa psc ions in fayour of Europeans havs so poisoned the mind of the 
1 pu lic that it would be prewamptacts: on our part to expect a great 


Py te Commenting on a recent speech of General Smuts in which he 


expressed hiwself against the restoration of her con- 


- Comments on arecent gquered African possessions to Germany, Young India 
ope faa da), Oth remarks :—‘‘ Having obtained a present of the whole 


Feb ) of Africa, from end to end, General Smuts will 
* 3 proceed to assume the role of a new Providence on 


the ‘ Black Continent’, and by the application of a *‘ new Monroe Doctrine’, 


will create a new heaven and a new earth, where there will be ‘no inter- 
Mixture of blood between the two colours’. One gets some idéa of this 
fanaticism of ‘ colour’, which has become ingrained in the colonial of South 
Africa, in an axiom’ which*General Smuts propounded ata ‘ South African 
Dinner’ given in his honour in May 1917. Speaking on that occasion, he 
said with an amazing degree of self-gratulatiom: ‘ We bave felt more and 
more that if we are to solve our native question, it is useless to try to govern 
black and white in the same system, to subject them to the same institutions 
of government and legislation’. Black aud white were to be segregated 
politically and socially, for, ‘ they are different sot only in colour but in minds 
and in political capacity, and their political institutions should be different, 
while always proceeding on the basis of self-government ’—we suppose of the 
‘game kind which is obtaining in the South African towns to-day in respect 
of Indians........... If ‘honesty, fair-play, justice and the Christian virtues’ 
which seem to be-on the lips of every self-seeking upstart and demagogue 
have any real meaning ab all, we think even General Smuts will have to 
' revise bis notious regarding the disposal of the conquered German colonies. 
_ We are no more anxious than he that they sbould be handed back to Germany. 
_ No rt can they, in the larger interests of humanity, be handed over to the 
. fanatics of ‘ colour’, however amiable they may be otherwise.” 


: 22, Referring to Count Hertling’s reply to Dr. Wilson’s peace proposals, 


in the course of which the former declared that the 


ws Reflestions on the pro- leaders of the German army still looked forward to 
gress e war. -. 
, Gujar dis (17), 8rd Feb.- the future with full hopes for victory, the Gujardti 


Mitra .and Parsi remarks :—Regard being had to these words of the 


F ¥ Be “4h Feb.” Shri German Chancellor, the war should be continued for 
| = <Venkateshwar (80), 9th the preservation of democratic’ principles in the 


world. If, at the present juncture, the Allies enter 

into a compromise, it will mean victory to uncontrolled 

Ireaut racy in Europe. The conditions of Dr. Wilson, which Germany has 
rove are, harmful to the British Kmpire. We believe that Russia has 

: yabed through tbe lengthy protraction of the war and that the Allies 
-% mistake in not finding out a solution when it-had become 

aly iy 92 | aa 1out to conclude peace and in giving her up in resentment when 

Came Teac to conclude a separate peace. If Japan, who is talking 
pres ving | ‘peace in the Kast and th@reby helping the Allies, had helped 
with mep 61 wile by sats with munitions, it would have pean very profit. 
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rather than to preserve peace in Eastern countries. -It was necessary to 
exercises foresight just at the time when signs of disorder first appeared in 
Russia on the dethronement of the Czar, To-day, as a result of the disorJer, 
Russia is in a state of disintegration and the Germans have thereby uaturally 
gained an ascendancy in Kurope, to preserve ‘which they will not allow 
Russia to evolve order or to become united: If, however, united Russia. had 
been allowed to conclude peace at the time when the Czar wads dethroned, no 
occasion would have arisen for her being partitioned as at present. [Alludin 
to the readiness of the Russian Bolsheviks to conclude an “unfortunate peace ’ 
with Germany, Praja Mitra and Pédrsi observes :—This will leave the whdle 
of the Baltic under the control of the enemy and that will keep him free from 
all anxiety with regard to the Eastern front while fighting on the Western front. 
The Russians have not only placed themselves at the mercy of the enemy 
but they are going to bring about the ruin of Roumania. Their confiscation 
of the latter’s fleet will be calculated to help the enemy by rendering Roumania 
entirely helpless. The question is whether she, thus left alone, will be able 
to refuse to concludes peace if the enemy were'to ask her to do so. Reviewing 
the strength of the enemy and the Allies on the Western front, and remarking 
that there must be 72 lakhs of German troops collected on that front at 
present, the Shri Venkateshwar exhorts the Indians to be prepared for facing 
a critical situation. It wishes every individual among the Indians to help 
Government to the utmost of his power and observes that therein lies happi- 
ness, glory and salvation. | 


23. ‘‘ It has now been seen that the agricultural situation in the Kaira 
district is distressing beyond doubt, what with the 
The agricultural situ- pressure of the local authorities for payment of the 
ation in Kaira. land assessments and the pressure of want. While the 
Young India (14), 6th . wpa 
Feb. inscrutable machinery of Government is grinding 
slowly, the distress among the people is daily becom- 
ing moré acute.......... On the part of Government, there has been a move, 
since we went to press last week, and we regret to note that it has again taken 
a wrong turo. What has hippened is that Mr. Namjoshi has been reverted from 
the Collectorship of the district and Mr. 8. M. Bharucha has been brought 
in his place. ‘This may have been in the ordinary course of official routine, but 
it is reliably reported that when Mr. Namjoshi made his first report Mr. Pratt 
unceremoniously overruled him and ordered him to prepare fresh reports dis- 
playing the situation in a more favourable light. In any case the conduct of 
Govornment, first in issuing a denunciatory press note and secondly in reverting 
this officer so suddenly, is a matter which deserves furtber elucidation.” ° 


24. Commenting upon the “ sober, well reasoned and dignified reply” 
Commenteon the Guicuhs to the Government Press Note on the subject of the 
Sabha’s reply. to the agricultural distress in the Kaira District, the Home 
Government Press Note /*u/er remarks :—' ibe Press Note, a silly document, 
on the agricutural distress makes a vain attempt to whitewash the affair, and 
in the Kaira District. to disregard and even to discredit the genuine efforts 
Home Kuler (new), 2nd of the Gujarat Sabha, by characterising the move- 
: eb. ; New Lumes (7), 31st ment as‘ political agitation’. A sympathetic Govern- 
rea ment would in such a case srek the assistance and 
advics of a respéctable non-official body like the Sabha, composed of men 
whose altruistic and-philanthropic motives are beyond question, and who have 
made a thorough study of the question on the spot. But the officials who 
bave been conaected with this affiir have throughout shown a complete want 
of sympathy for the people and disregard for their respected leaders. This - 
direct attack on the Gujarat Sabha deserves unqualified and strong condemna- 
tion. Incidentally also, it proves the immediate necessity for Indianising the 
administration. We congratulate the Sabha on the stand which it has made, 
which is worthy of itself and of the Great Man who presides over its delibera- 
tions. It is such solid work coupled with heroic courage which will help 
India to wiu her freedom.” ['The New Tames writes :—‘ The distress in Kaira 
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all > and then to issue orders. “It also 
fovernment should decide the matter 


; 8 rport from MeN. M. Joshi of the Servant of India 
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erned. 


in the district, ‘Till- then it is. of opinion that 


I to stop issuing notices for the collection of revenue. 


“The people expect Government to make some 


wer a. the reception that their Press Note has met with at the 


The age day a erie of Bombay merchants 


C zlegwentogs on .oceasions like 

juest is for the second remedy eles” 
| ibe carefully pondered both -by the Kaira sae and Government. It 
not. unlikely that ‘the latter will promptly reconsider their decision and 
> up their mind to treat the Kaira agriculturists in a reasonable way. 
7 | ‘this. likely. result is thwarted and Government continue in their angry and 
petulant mood, then—~we may hear of passive resisters in Kaira. It depends 
‘on the ‘fancy of Government, whether they shall have passive resisters in 


Kaira, or have trouble in that district ended by acknowledging their error and 
makin the needful concessions in respect of suspension and remission of land 
“ pevente.” . “The Shubhodaya remarks :—Why should Government alone have 
_ the power to fix the anna value of crops? Why shoald not the rayat have the 
_ power sper. that he is not liable to pay any assessment as there is a failure 


ee | OF OF iste ver - Really speaking, this power should not be either in the hands of 


d the officials but in the hands of punchayats. The estimate of 


ee rope: ac + 7 the Assistant Collectors should not be accapted* Arrangements 


—:, “a 


Bee ee should ba mnade to have the matter settled by punchayats and District Advisory 


% 


— The Hindusthdn endorses the remarks made by Mr. Polak in his 
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letter, dated the 22nd December 1917, to the Press 
criticising the recommendations of the Inter-Depart- 
mental! Conference in the matter of encouraging the 
emigration of Indian labourers to the Colonies and 


adds:—The Conference has-not taken into consi- 
-deration the reasons that underlie the objection of 
the Indian \people to the emigration of Indian 
Jabourers to. the Colonies. There has been an 


Amo hee Indian people and they want to be treated as hu:nan 
woul f like’ to insist upon‘their rights as citizens of the Empire. 


» { 
ee yak te 


» ae Jo not seem to be aware of the jot that their policy of religious 


weakening of the hold of religion on the labourers 


the Colonies and makes them an easy prey to the Christian 


U “9 vt the circumstances the Indian people should not consent 
it. for r sending Indian labourers abroad except one which 
ir beiug treated « as citizens of the aia ont and has no 
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aahar'o of t - correspondence wi the Government of British East 

_ two Panjab selon o ‘Africa on the-qaestion after that Government ee 
ee ee re soa (3) expressed its.‘inability to change its decision and = - 6 
8th Feb. * adds:—Is it not ‘strange that the Government of =‘ +! 


ing India in their own hands. 


~C.I.D. 


29. Referring to the rumours about looting that were spread in. the 
néighbourbood of the Crawford Market, the Masjid 
‘Duty of the Bombay under Road and other parts of the city, the 
‘Police to bring to book Akhbdr-e-Islém dwell th te of b 
persons who spread false dr-e-lslém dwells upon the necessity of. bringing 
rumours about looting in 0 book the mischief-mongers who cause an unneces- 
the business partsofthe sary scare among the merchants and the public. 
city and cause a scare It remarks that ina peaceful city like Bombay this 
among the merchants. evil of spreading false rumours should be put down 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm (51), with a strong hand. The paper -maintains ‘that it 
6th Feb. behoves the Commissioner of Police and his subordi- . 
nates to find ‘out the persons who spread such rumours and take measures to 
- get them severely punished. 
30. The Boglish papers recently mentioned the case of an Austrian 
princess whose clothes accidentally caught fire and 
Commeits on a nin who was burut to death as there was no one near at ; er 
decision in appeal by the hand who was entitled by rank to touch her person | . &% 
Bombay High Courtin a to put out, the flames. They quoted this idcident - 
rey under the Forest with a view to throw ridicule on the etiquette - 
ee (107); 5th Feb.; observed in the Austrian Court, but similar formalities 
Prakdsh (114), 6th Feb.; 12 the matter of the administration of law are to“be 
Kdnara News (36), 30th found under British rule also. The'High Court of 
Jan. Bombay recently disposed of the appeal of one Amir- 
| saheb who had pursued and shot a tiger in a reserved - 
iva while it was carrying off a calf belonging to him. Instead of getting 
any reward for freeing the people from the depredations of the tiger’ he was 
fined by the lower Court for the ‘heinous’ offence of hunting in the reserved . | 
forest. The High Court held that it had no power to alter the law and that pes 
although the man was not morally guilty it was unable to acquit him. The ea 
Court, however, reduced the’ original amount of the fine to one-rupee, Bat ss OO 
after all it does constitute an offence. to patene and shoot a Atiger if it ee 
mM 420-4 | OSES Beers | a 
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: ; Peon " “oountr 
. eonayance ig the aasiaten: ‘of the: Govern 
“India not to proceed further in the matter of their 


India who claim to be a paternal Government should 
consider it advisable not to take any action in the matter and allow their 
subjects to be insulted with impunity within the British Empire! It is for — 
such incidents that people say that there will be no end to the humiliation of © 
Indians in the Colonies unless and until Indians get the power of administer- 


*28. The Mahrdtta quotes _— the February issue of the Meller Review 

of Calcutta some instances showing “ the methods of 

Alleged evil results of criminal investigation ” followed by the C. I. D. and 

the methods of investiga- yemarks:—‘‘ There you have samples of the C. I. D. 

tion followed by: the methods. No wonder that such: methods result: in 

‘widespread woe and nisery, altogether undeserved 

Malrdtin (10th Bob, and unnecessary. If the Conspiracy Committee is tg 

do justice to its task it must go. seriously into. the ‘ difficulties which have 

arisen.in dealing with conspiracies.. The blasting of innocent lives must be 

stopped. The misery of the. dependent relatives of the interned must be 

lessened. No dealing with revolutionary conspiracies can be called: effective 

which in its very process creates conditions wherein Revolutionism will find 
recruiting easy!” 
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> 2.) peat ates weee, “the ‘follo ring a tk the- issue of our..paper dated 
eo eer oe Welicte in the 7.400, 16 a bay ry .1918, it was. stated. in the 

 Saieihie-eLeldh + som. the course < article wtitten in cohnection with 
“abject of the a mes | a ent Mr. | an ‘& judge of the Small Causes Court, 
ce eee a ee pombe niet tovernment had promised ,to grant 
7 gesee oF she Sombay him an extension of service (vide paragraph 31 


ae uhh tote Tobie (8D, y Report Ne. 8 of 1918). There is 
Cee i him OR Pies bers * not the Bh foveal truth in that statement’ and it is 


ay incorrecé. . > / 


ee ty SMe RS Vishnu Moreshwar writes to the ‘-Kesari ‘from Panwel 
De i. a gee (Kolaba) :—The questions asked at the Collector’s 
el ements om 8 recent . Durbar held at Alibig at the end of 1916 were 
tenho aa ho ( Prvtsy: ‘treated with such scant courtesy that people had 
— —C— wanes C107) bth We). Dardly any inclination to repeat the experiment this 
a FEES i * year. . The attendance was very meagre, and if 
had not raised the question of fixing the prices of food-grains the 

- would have been over in a few minutes. Mr. Bhate of course met 
from the Collector that Government was unable to interfere 

. Mr. Alcock was present at the Kolaba District Conference 
‘and is well ‘acquainted with the pressing needs of the people. 

haf disoossing any of these, however, atthe Durbar, he utilised the 
for paradin the merits of the War Loan and recruiting before the eyes 
ee ee ae F thas @- pe ple: Indeed there would have been no necessity to bring forward 
(gaia ee: 21n0} OF 9 “oon ‘before the Legislative Council: meetings if the Collectors’ 
—* =" Durbas were. 4 any practical use. The only solutiop of the problem lies in 
hment of District Councils by an ensbtment instead of holding 


~~ 


. Mr. Lurindaram. Tikamdas of Shikarpur, in the course of a long 
letter in _the Home Ruler on ‘the bad plight of 

ht el Shikaérpur, remarks :—‘‘ This story will reveal a tale 

that. will ‘prove the care that this bureaucracy takes 

Ribitieiivntin rtf: in the uneducated, poverty-stricken and dumb 
ee lee Toa) ous imasses. - To put it briefly, Shikarpur has from August © 
Ses * eA, sae ae suffered considerably from: the bad effects of 
ht eS @KC@RSiVE\rain, severe malaria,’ acute cholera and 
a | @eadly plague without a ing ber‘even @ breathing space. And as if it were 

ave a tota 1y 90,000. way of nearly one thousand a month 
clits thom toe, Hg Pee ehhaxe The Collector Sahib was moat 


+ Parr 


"% 


pe oy rx 


a, 


ate 


*s 


Ht _ Shoulders of the Manicipality and ed the 1 icipal Councillors to ward 
ee, Wiateaae by. imposing. bow hablar Tax on the city. 
eR ak Was. simply. adding insult mary tit a cheap method of shirking the 
-responsible Government 
and try to suppress the 
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ty, the. po slgucts tesimal. ‘ educate: 
ome Ruley....--..- 2 int ‘work eae ye1 : 
is by the, citizens of Shikarpur Gotcenwertt aad not i  ewiy an 
assistance monetary or otherwise. I ag Fe ct forget to mention the fact that 
atthe instance of the Plague. Committee 
of three doctors to the Municapality. This is what an.‘ efficient’ bureaucracy 
. does for the, masses and this also shows how. sympathetic and painstakin 
the bureaucracy is. The local Government officials—the Mukhtiarkar, th 
City Magistrate and the Sub-J udge—have paid no attention to our “sufferings: 
7 - Therefore also it is that. we want ‘Home Rule’.” | 


: LEGISLATION. 


“84. " Section 362 of the Code of Criminal Procedure has been, for a 
long time, a matter of grievance with the public 
Objection to the pro- gnd the pleaders appearing in the police courts of 


posed amendment of sec- th Presidency towns. -We are not, therefore, 


wally os ag Soe Criminal surprised that this is one of the sections to be 


Praia Mit d Pars, sltered and amended by the proposed Bill for the 
(29), bth Feb. ins. ss amendment of the Criminal Procedure Code. But 
we are very wuch susprised indeed that the proposed 

amendment shoultl be calculated to extend and aggravate the evil and 


the danger which is lurking in this provision of the law.......... Wa 


shall first speak of the section as.it stands, pointing out in what respects it is 
unsatisfactory. To start with, it is somewhat absurd to expect magistrates 
to make up their minds as to what sentence they are going to impose, before 
hearing the evidence. For the section makes. the recording of evidence 
dependent entirely upon the extent of the sentence which the magistrate thinks 
of passing. ‘This is a kind of inverted procedure, a sort of Jedwood justice. 
Of course, in actual practice, the magistrate is guided in this respect by the 
charge. But the charge is not always a true index of the gravity or otherwise 
of the position. Charges are every often preferred quite recklessly. -At times, 
the last link in the evidence might change the whole complexion of the case, 
What appears a very small and trumpery matter at the start, may come to 
wear @ Very serious aspect as the evidence proceeds and accumulates........+« 
Six months’ imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 200 are not small matters. The 
punishment, the suffering involved, is substantial enough: and in the case of 
“Many persons, even a@ lighter sentence is a matter of the utmost seriousness. 
We think most persons will agree that, except in very petty cases, such, for 
instance, as are summarily disposed of by the honorary magistrates, the public 
should have the safeguard of an adequate if not a full record of the evidence. 


sseseeeee The remedy by revision in the ‘High Court is illusory, if there does — 


not exist a full and fair record of the materia!s on which a man is convicted. 
It seems to us that the Legislature has erred in making the sentence the test 
of the magistrates’ duties in this réspect.......... To start with, there is no 
reason why Presidency Magistrates should enjoy any larger powers or freedom 
than other magistrates of the First Class.......... Recently we have been 
hearing a good deal of the vagaries of Presidency Magistrates. In view of 
that, one would have thought that there was a need for: curtailing their powers 
rather than extending them. The only object of this provision is to secure 
despatch. But despatch is ill bought at the cost of jistice,/and that con- 
fidence in the administration of justice, on which the fabric of society rests. 
* Besides, as the Bombay Vakils’ Association point out, that can be easily 
managed by attaching a short-hand clerk to each court.. It is a curious 
anomaly that; whereas in a. petty claim for Rs. 50 the judge takes full notes, 


ey 


there are no notes in a matter involving the biherty end reputation of citizens } 
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‘PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the. Week -ending 16th February 1918. 


4 


‘District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to sénd to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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Feb. is no one to~éxplain clearly to the British people eae 
- es the real condition of India. The Anglo-Indian Fa 
officials tie the celestial cow of India with a strong cord at one place and a 


its calf at another with the benevolent idea that the latter might die other- 
wise of overfeeding, and drink to their heart’s content the milk of the cow. 
Will they let the people of England know the piteous struggle of the calf 
to drink the milk? Wise men have found out that the bureaucracy is at 
A. _ the bottom of the perverse reports made by the Round Table men and Right 
Reverend Fathers about Indian affairs. In short, arrangements are made ae) | 
from time to time to excite a sort of contempt in the minds of the English — - =a 
people, as soon as they hear the name of Indians. The British people do ae 
not know anything of our miseries and are under the wrong belief that we 
are revelling in happiness. It.is idle to expect that Parliament would grant. . 
us Swardjya all of asudden, in these circumstances. . We. should work -ingt: ~ 
England and win the sympathy, love and confidence of the English people 
* and remove their prejudices, if any, against us. Mr. Baptista has done good 
work single-handed. ‘There are thousands of people as good ashe. If they 
go to England and win over the people of England to their side, Swardjya 
will no longer run away from us but it will fall into our hands. 


2. The Indian Chiefs have realised that on the inauguration of 
the proposed reforms their antics will no longer 
Plea for the introduc- be tolerated and they are now hard at work to 
tion of responsible gov- gonsolidate their position. The question of the dis- 
neg in the Native abilities of their subjects and thgneed for removing 
' Dnydn Prakdsh (38), *hem in the interests of the whole country are 
i 16th Feb. engaging universal attention. People naturally - 
| expect the Secretary of State’s declaration of 20th .- gee 
August last to be made applicable to all parts of India. We have not seen it sen 
suggested anywhere that the Secretary of State meant the term ‘India’ to e983 } 
bear the narrow interpretation of ‘ British India’ only. His declaration, 2a 
therefore, is held to foreshadow the early substitution of responsible govern- © 
ment for the irresponsible administrations throughout the whole country. oa 
Theoretically the subjects of the Native States enjoy the same rights as their 
- brethren under British rule. In practice, however, they are handicapped at 
' every step. Itis needless to dilate upon the irresponsible character of an 
administration which does not hesitate to inflict corporal punishment for the as 
offence of leaving the service of the State. The recent policy of non-interven- a 
tion pursued by the British Government has totally removed from the minds ‘a 
of the Chiefs all fear of outside interference. It has become absolutely = = “% 
: necessary, therefore, that responsible government should be introduced into : 
the Native States also. Mr. Montagu should have thoroughly sifted this 
question during his present visit. The subjects of the Native States have 
borne their share of the sacrifices in the present war and their services_ must, 
therefore, be suitably recognised. All the help that is given by the States % 
towards the conduct of the war has come as a matter of fact from their ) 
subjects. If an inquiry be made whether the Chiefs have contributed any- 


thing, if at all, out of their personal incomes it will be seen that all the encomium ee ae 
that is being heaped upon them ought really to be bestowed upon theirsub- ** 9% 
jects. It is only proper, therefore, that they should be. rewarded: with oe 


responsible institutions. It would be most unfair to confer unlimited powers — a 
upon the Chiefs and at the same time remove the British control over their .§ y° ~3@ 
administrations which % already inadequate and thus make the hard-lot of i 
their subjects harder still. | ee pS 
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> pourrics AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


me ee ‘The real masters of England are the English people. The King 
Rie of England is an ornamental figurehead and the 


Necessity of sending o ministers are the servants of the people. We have 


es utation to ea Bi been in a miserable condition so long because there 


a ; is no one to éxplain clearly to the British people 


the real condition of India. The Anglo-Indian 
officials tie the celestial cow of India’ with a strong cord at one place and 
its calf at another with the benevolent idea that the latter might die other- 
wise. of overfeeding, and drink to their heart’s content the milk of the cow. 
Will they let the people of England know the piteous struggle of the calf 
to drink the milk? Wise men have found out that the bureaucracy is at 
the bottom of the perverse reports made by the Round Table men and Right 
Reverend Fathers about Indian affairs. In short, arrangements are made 
from time to time to excite a sort of contempt in the minds of the English 
people, as soon as they hear the name of Indians. The British people do 
not know anything of our miseries and are under the wrong belief that we 


are revelling in happiness. It.is idle to expect that Parliament would grant | 
us Swardjya all of a sudden, in these circumstances. . We should work .ingt. 


England and win the sympathy, love and confidence of the English people 
and remove their prejudices, if any, against us. Mr. Baptista has done good 
work single-handed. There are thousands of people as good ashe. If they 
go to England and win over the people of England to their side, Swardjya 
will no longer run away from us but it will fall into our hands. 


2. The Indian Chiefs have realised that on the inauguration of 
the proposed reforms their antics will no longer 

Plea for the introduc- be tolerated and they are now hard at work to 
tion of responsible gov- gonsolidate their position. The question of the dis- 
ae in the Native  shilities of their subjects and the,need for removing 
Dnydn Prakdsh (38), them in the interests of the whole country are 


16th Feb. engaging universal attention. People naturally 


expect the Secretary of State’s declaration of 20th. 
August last to be made applicable to all parts of India. We have not seen it 


suggested anywhere that the Secretary of State meant the term ‘India’ to 
bear the narrow interpretation of ‘ British India’ only. His declaration, 
therefore, is held to foreshadow the early substitution of responsible govern- 
ment for the irresponsible administrations throughout the whole country. 
Theoretically the subjects of the Native States enjoy the same rights as their 


- brethren under British rule. In practice, however, they are handicapped at 


every step. Itis needless to dilate upon the irresponsible character of an 
administration which does not hesitate to inflict corporal punishment for the 
offence of leaving the service of the State. The recent policy of non-interven- 
tion pursued by the British Government has totally removed from the minds 


of the Chiefs all fear of outside interference. It has become absolutely - 


necessary, therefore, that responsible government should be introduced into 
the Native States also. Mr. Montagu should have thoroughly sifted this 
question during his present visit. The subjects of the Native States have 
borne their share of the sacrifices in the present war and their services must, 
therefore, be suitably recognised. All the help that is given by the States 
towards the conduct of the war has come as a matter of fact from their 
subjects. If an inquiry be made whether the Chiefs have contributed any- 
thing, if at all, out of their personal incomes it will be seen that all the encomium 


that is: being heaped ‘upon them ought really to be bestowed upon their sub- ~ 
jects. It ‘is only proper, therefore, that they should be. rewarded: with 


responsible institutions. It would be most unfair to confer unlimited powers 
upon the Chiefs and at the same time remove the British control over their 
administrations which #s already inadequate and thus make the hard_-lot of 
their subjects harder still. 
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m then “ong th me ‘of ‘the titans $ 
ang th render by India during the war. Another 
bdr-e- of th © King’s speech which arrests our attention 
rie ‘teference made to the permission given to 
a ee ministers to introduce demooratic principles in 

at of the United Kingdom. let us hope that before long the 
n subjects who are equally loyal will have the good fortune of 
ilar boons. It is believed that the scheme of political: reforms 
whic . Montagu will frame for the Indians will not give them any 

* oanse tow ‘disappointment The Indians whole-heartedly join the King- 
i im praying that the war may be brought to a successful issue. 

A itva and Pdrst expresses gratification at the honourable 
n, made by the King in his speech, of the part played by India 
$n the war. In a subsequent issue the paper refers to the King’s speech at 
‘the re-opening of the Parliament and declares that the desire expressed 
therein. of appointing Indian representatives on the Imperial War Conference 
is a clear indication of His Majesty's intention of placing India on a footing 
- > ~——-—s of :- equality with the self-governing colonies and bestowing self-government 
a -.@pon her in the near future. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm is of opinion that the 
King’s first speech throws a flood of light upon the war situation and gives 
strong hopes of a successful issue. | 


a -4. Descanting upon the irony of the present times when rice and 
ite | timber are lying in the Rangoon Harbour in large 

eee. Japan should help India quantities and their transport is indefinitely delayed 
[.___—.. by lending her some of on account of the want of shipping facilities in the 
eae _ —— Ps = face of the great dearth felt in the whole of India, 
a ae ~ ag gl on IS the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—The war is going on 

-  Jdm-e-Jamshed (24), for the last four years, much enthusiastic talk is 

» 18th Feb.. heard about the freedom of seas and yet there isa 


dearth of ships in Indta to transport goods from one 

_ portion of its sea-coast to another! Some people raise the question if Japan 

cannot help India by lending the latter a few of her mercantile ships for 

. \-gffording ber transport facilities. Of course Japan will get substantial freight 

for that service. Is not Japan, as an Ally, bound sincerely to help India in 

her present times of want and famine? Innumerable merchant ships ply at 

as present between Japan and India. War has brought Japan: commercial 

| prosperity of a very substantial character. Is it not the duty of Japan to 

hasten to the relief of her friend, India, placed in a difficult situation even at 
“some sacrifice of her own commercial interests ¢ 
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ae 5, -The Home Ruler publishes the first of a series of articles under the 
SS i hc niente ik Indians heading “ What a Home Ruler ought to know”, in 
— Home Buler ( < ew), 9 the course of which appears the following :—‘ It will 
_ 2s <9 ; easily appear from the following statistics that while 
ee many nations are comparatively more or less rich, 
| India is steeped in the deep depths of -poverty.......... It is calculated that 
me ag: by annual cost of food and clothing of a prisoner in Indian Jails is 
“— Z @ poor Indian were to adopt even the wretched standard of living 
of an Indian prisoner, and limit his wants to clothing and food, he would not 
De ian to do so with his present income of £2. The average wealth of an 
et ie & 9-10-0—a, sum not even half of what England annually spends on 
z an average pauper. The unequal distribution of wealth in India, and 
Epoes of non-Indians to boot, leaves the teeming millions, ‘who 
» the foasses of India, with a slenderer average still. Indeed, under 
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wit ieee saa sritt: ineafliciens food? A Ohristian miseionaty ‘ 
as very tly said ‘ These people take a meal or two once after two or three | 
Bram,” Y ait oouniiries are consuming a much larger quantity (of sali) 
+. “per head of the population, but in India the masses lack the means of nih ees 
ar even the necessary quantity.......... In this article the reader has presen tice 
we before him, in tabulated forms, figures pur dag the miserable low economic : 
. + gondition of the country, which keeps the t.part of the population in the % 
» midst of apalling poverty, with the result that lakbs of people die of hunger. . 
It is calculated that in a period of only 40 years, thirty millions (80,000,000) | 
_ of people died of hunger in India under the benign rule of the British Govern- 
ment. What number died of disease due to underfeeding cannot unfortunately 
be estimated...... .... On the other hand when we look back to the past, even a 
so recent as the early part of the 19th century, we see a picture of flourishing a 
prosperity, a fact which writings of even English authors amply demonstrate. fa 
seeeeeeee SUCh is the glaring contrast between the past and present economic : a 
condition of India.” 


6. The Sandesh says that the Home Rule League deputation which is 
shortly proceeding to England will have to be amply 

Exhortation to Govern- gupplied with funds and suggests that a committee 
ment servants to espouse ghould be established in each Taluka and district 


the cause ¢ Home Rule . ; 7. ee caeane 
: and to supply fands to the town with a view .to diffusing the ideas of swardjya 


among the people of the villages and collecting 

at ale — subscriptions from them. It exhorts Government 

Sandesh (116), 12th Feb. servants not to submit to the whims of their superiors | 

but to openly espouse the cause of swardjya, or if a 

they are unable to do so, at least to contribute their quota towards defraying . ci 

the expenses of the deputation. It further remarks that a number of Govern- at 

ment servants and employés of European firms are found willing to offer 3 
their subscriptions provided their names are not made public. 


7. . “It is rather interesting to note that while the school authorities at 
Jalgaon (Berar) would not even allow their students 


a against arecent and teachers to have a look at Mr. Tilak, as he  .« a 

: Ur Ca alg waa? ere passed through the town, the Houourable Mr. Cadell. : 
sietonte was talking controversial politics to a gathering of 

Young India (14), 18th the students of the Maratha community, learning in | 

Feb. different schools -and colleges in Bombay. What- i 


ever may have been the propriety of inviting i 
Mr. Cadell to preside over the meeting, we believe he was wrong in mixing up a 
his politics with the educational needs of the community. About education 
itself he had very little to say ; but his remarks on recruiting and high prices i 
were as irrelevant before a gathering, mostly of students, as say Home Rule— oh 
for or against........... Mr. Cadell may regard it as very patriotic to appeal af 
to the Deccan Maratha community to offer recruits for the army. But this 
was neither the place nor the occasion to give way to his patriotic instincts. 
Similar was the case with high prices. Not only the Deccani Maratbas but 
for the matter of that, the whole of Bombay, and the whole of India, knows 

by now that Mr. Cadell*has been given the great ‘ privilege’ of being the Food 
Controller and there was thus no necessity to advertise the fact. Whether ie 
high prices are inevitable, whether rents will be regulated with respect to the 4 ae 
houses occupied by the working classes was all beside the point, and Mr. Cadell Bae 

r could have proved his interest in the community in a more useful manner than ee 

by preaching a platitudinous sermon on irrelevant topics.” feu |: 


 *8. Inthe course of a lengthy articlé the Mahrdtta refers to the case of “a i 
Professor Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, a Bengal internee, saan 
Boe mms on the case of and remarks :—‘‘ A statement was taken from Jyotish _ 4 
oe ic Jyotish Chandra Baby apparently without letting him know ail that 
osh, a Bengal internee. “te 
St hedtia (5), 17th Was said against him. An examination of this sort ile 
Feb. may well please the examiners, but the public must or 
unreservedly condemn such a procedure. To arrest. a 
@ man on ‘ evidence’ oa together by the’ C. I. .D. may have a sense in it. Bee 
But to pass orders of confinement under any Regulation, before this axilenge 
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a berc'f pu Vine Dau : 
ean ls te We strongly holc i that capital punish~ 
blutely — 8 son truly mora tails and therefore ‘ the 
| ay shme t whic! a solitary cell means and which is, in more 
>) pespeots than. « vot hy oree the i a quick death punishment, .we must condemn 
te Rigs "Babrts be fongest'terms poss Focus, ‘Solitary confinement wrecked Jyotish 
Bab =a ere oan be no manner of doubt about it. . It is unbelievable, 
ites ne Peebles and Colonel Deare may opine, that Jyotish Babu 
Shas b eo ‘insanity all along.......:..  Feigning insanity even sinte 
‘ag “te an broug ¢ out of the solitary cell! And for feigning insanity he is still 
oo a in the Lunatic Asylum | If Jyotish Babu is merely feigning insanity, why 
a - ‘3 7 he confined in the Lunatic Asylam? [Is the Lunatic Asylum meant 
a for those who m feign lunacy’? [The paper then relates at some length 
> how the attempts of Babu Bibhuti Bhushan to see his nephew were frustrated, 
>" —s«sg@md refers to the application made by the mother of the intérnee fora thorough 
dnquiry into his oase, and continues:—] Why was not the result of this 
thorough inquiry made known to the anxious mother? Was ita State secret ? 
ees _Eiven supposing Jyotish Babu to have been the worst offender, who in the wide 
>)... world who has any human feelings about him will excuse the obstinate reticence 
Bek of Government replies to his mother’s anxious queries regarding her son’s 


nad 


refrain of the medical experts of Government! And Government must stand 

-unmoved—and the mother of Jyotish Babu must go on suffering excruciating 
agony and must not expect Government to relent—for ‘Jyotish Babu is 
malingering. The Conspiracy Committee and the people of India and of 
eo -England—for all these parties the above story hag its lessons, May we hope 
> *  . °° -fHat these lessons will be very carefully learnt and as carefully utilised by the 
| - parties in their several spheres of duty ? ”’ 


“4 illness? Uncommonly inhuman will this reticence be adjudged to be by every 
ee, Man and woman whose opinion has any value........... The mother of J yotish 
iS | Babu prayed for the release of her son on account of his shattered health or in 
Be the alternative for his ‘domicile’ with her ‘ under proper surveillance and 
/* >. such conditions as the Government may think proper’. This prayer was made 
Bie. in June last.......... To an interpellation on the subject in January last the 
cae curtreply was: ‘As matters at present stand, the answer is in the negative ’! 1 
Sa How do matters stand .‘ at present’? Government alone knows things from 
3a the inside! -‘ Jyofish Baba is feigning insanity!’ That is the inevitable 


*9, “The Rowlatt Committee is widely and quite justifiably believed 

| to be instituted for the purpose of getting up a 

ee The .Rowlatt Com- plausible basis for repressive legislatiou-of a charac- 
ers mittee is instituted Hay: ter much more drastic than has so far been attempt- 
eae plausible’ ed. As the people take more and more energetically 
eres wae ot Surther to agitation, constitutional yet forceful, the bureau- 


legislation. 
i sere 17th cracy, true to the instincts of its species, clutches 


Me ge Feb. wildly at any weapons ready to hand in order that 
a ‘this dangerous activity of the people might be 


| zeatrioted Within due bounds’ and, as wildly sets about the agreeable task of 
_. getting. mote handy weapons manufactured for its Repressive Armoury. 
Phas bi an inevitable incident of the struggle for political progress. The 

hayes of the people under these circumstances is to hammer at the door 
ey ‘) the highest authority in the State, for the purpose of securing an ‘ injunc- 
tion” requiring the bureaucratic agents to desist from barbarously raiding 
- the elem mtry rights of free speech, free discussion of public questions and 

an sttered  fepresentation of grievances. But the task of the people does not 
- They must, if they are keen on coming into their own offer passive 

) unjust ‘orders and unjust laws, when these have been protested 

inst of a perfectly law-abiding manver, without any success or an early prospect 
success. | of be it remembered that 1 met asap is vested sid | sexta. 


; 


re say over mys mass as of people Alka sonal: sovereignty is ued by the ; 
of God in this mass-itsalf; And the intelligent: members of this mass— ae 

afion, Owe it to themselves, their fellow-countrymen and to the Maker Bee 

that they should offer themselves as a sacrifice, whenever a 
paca in ‘order: that their intelligent brethren may wuke up, to actual life ss 
- their responsibilities and their privileges, and making adequate efforts, may a 
in due course occupy in reality the positi of sorecenes which morally ‘and Bai 
potentially is theirs all the time. ”’ 


é “410. Commenting on the Bombay Government's Press Note, explaining 


? 


x | the measures adopted to control the rents of tene- 
“House rents in Bombay ments occupied by artisans and labourers in Bombay, aes | 
ee, City. dian Social Re former the Indian Social Reformer remarks :—‘* While these ah 
. @& 17th Feb. | measures have given great satisfaction, it is widely Sak 
ra felt that they leave entirely unprotected the middle e 


classes of the population who are suffering even more than the labouring and 
‘ artisan classes from the combined effects of high prices and high rents. How 
far this rent-raising bas been carried, way be inferred from the fact that, in 
not a few cases, tenants have been called upon either to pay an enhanced rent : 
to the extent of 100 per cent. or to quit their homes in a month’s time. ’ 
There is a very bitter feeling against the action of the landlords in forcing i 
up rents in this fashion, which found expression at the public meeting of the i 
Social Service League held on the 9th instant. The landlords’ case seems to 4 
be that having bought the buildings at fancy prices, they must somehow get 
a fair dividend on their capital. There is no doubt a good deal of speculative , 
buying and selling in buildings, and so long as this is permitted, it is impos- a 
sible to hold that the landlords are entirely at fault. Is it in the public it 
interests that houses should be the subject of speculation like stocks and 
shares? It is understood that the oversea of Bombay are devising 
drastic measures against the evil. We trust that these will come into effect 
,Soon: But merely dealing with symptoms will never cure an economic evil. 
"The axe must be laid at the root of speculation in dwelling houses, aud all 
fransactions at fancy prices must be declared null and void, and the transfer 
of houses, which have been objects of such transactions, to the buyers, entirely 
‘prohibited for the duration of the war and three or five years afterwards. The 
Government Controller must take all the house-property which has changed 
hands singe 1915, and charge the same rents as before that year plus a small 
addition t6 cover the cost of administration. He should hand over the rents to 
the owners. [f this is not done, there can be no protection to tenants of the 
middle class as the landlord can harrass them in a 100 ways. We do not 
blame the landlords, because the law has hitherto encouraged them to look 
upon house property exactly in the same light as any other property. But 
the war has proved the utter inadequacy of this idea. Half-measures will do 
no good: they may merely increase the existing irritation. Meanwhile, we 
strongly deprecate the denunciation of landlords as beasts of prey, vultures, 
: and so on.” . 


11. The Bombay Samdchdr expresses gratification at the steps taken 4 

ie har (60) by Government to appoint a Controller of Prices and 

1 th Feb. amdo * tocontrol rents below Rs.10. It is of opinion that er 
disputes arising out of the settlement of rents should 

/ be decided by a ae officer of the status of a Small Causes Court judge 
' yather than by the Controller of Prices. It draws the attention of Govern- 
‘ment tothe fact that many mill operatives and labourers mess and lodge 
together and pay jointly rents varying’ from Rs. 20 to 30 per month and 
suggests tbat the Controller of Prices may be empowered to afford relief to 
such persons also if they suffer from excessive increase in rents, although the oa 
id of Rs. 10 laid down would: be exceeded in their case. | gl 


13. . “ According to a notification issued under the Defence of India Rules, : 

only rents charged to artisans or labourers or their Pe 

: young India (14), 18th famuilien, where not exceeding Rs. 10 in 1914, are 
Feb. to be controlled. In tg cases only, landlords ; 
ea ee ‘may not levy from their’ tenants increased rents. .. ss a 
é eon By a 
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to be "ihe kind “= Wwin oF prudent is to be - 
a: think the public would be right in insisting 
n e to manage their business with their landlords, 
1 to the community, concerted measures must 


2 oe diate the a | we ‘snother and by an interplay of action and 
vi on, nullify i in the end the best intentions of Government.” 


18. A correspondent writes to the Satya Shodhak :—The water spring 
‘adjacent to the Mamlatdadr Kacheri at Daéapoli is 


Alleged friotion between atilized both by Brahmins and other Hindus of the 
ge is hated place, while the Muhammadans have a separate 


source of water for their use in the vicinity. In spite 

117), of this, the Muhammadans have been forcibly trying 

aa ab ‘trea ssi to take water from the spring used by the Hindus. 
This action on the part of the Muhammadans being 

improper from the religious point of view, complaints were made to the 
Collector to put a stop to it, but that officer bas refused to do anything in the 


matter. It is necessary that the matter should be reconsidered by the 
authorities. 


14. In the course of an article in which it witicions the Honourable 
Mr. Sarma’s resolution in the Imperial Legislative 
Question of jg, ae Council on the subject of the redistribution of the 
Sind. from the Bombay [ndian provinces on a linguistic basis, the Praja 
Prosidency. 4d Pd Mitra and Pdrsi writes:—*‘ But perhaps the most 
(29) Tith Feb. ine —_ flagrant anomaly is Sind. It has no affinity with the ° 
i _. Bombay Presidency to which it is officially attached. 
As Mr. Kincaid pointed out, geographically and linguistically Sind is a distinct 
unit, Government themselves seem to feel the incongruousness of the position 
of Sind in their scheme of: provincial distribution. But they have not 
improved matters, by expressing their sense of the incongruous by giving Sind 
an anomalous and autonomous administration. We think that s@me sort of 
ré-arrangement of the provinces will be necessary as @ preliminary of the 
contemplated reforms, or as a corollary to them. But it cannot be done on a 
linguistic basis. It will have to be done, whenever it is done, on historical, 
geographical, and administrative considerations.” 


15. “Lord Chelmsford referred to the proposal to send a deputation to 
a8 England ‘to lay the Congress-League scheme be- 
fore his Majesty’s Government’ and assured the 
Pog os! sh Council that he would give all the advice and heip 

m6 sal Leng re gh ‘vo Which it lies in his power to give ia connection with 
Conncil. this proposal. His assurance really constitutes a 
Young Tadia (14), 18th great step forward and in fact indicates that, so far 

: as the Viceroy is personally concerned, he is ready 
to welcome the co-operation of the public in the 

na fagk that lies before Government and the country. We believe that 
Chelmsford is really anxious that the reforms should be of a satisfactory 
character and that he is willing, so far as it lies in his power, to co-operate in 
any genuine attempt on the part of the people to convince His Majesty’s 
‘Government in acme of the necessity for dealing with them in a generous 


= i 


Coments on His Excel- 
lengy the Viceroy’s open- 


. 


“ One eit in ‘the Viceroy’s opening speech at the Imperial 

bs Legislative Council will disappoint the Indian 
New imes (7); Nationalist—that which alluded to the topic of Con- 
é -stitutional Reforms.......... His Excellency’s pro- 

me ont reflects, we take it, the attitude of the official mind towards*the 
oroble » but not — of'the new age. which strives with men to 
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make the world safe for democracy everywhere. ‘ We shall be able’ to progress 


toward tha realisation of reeponsible government,’ said the Viceroy, provided 
‘we get that co-operation on which the announcement of August 20th laid 
stress’, Surely, if this mean that the people must not criticise the adminis- 
tration, the Viceroy asks for what contradicts. the essentials of responsible 
government......... . You: cannot expect the people to be silent as long as 
they live ‘under depressing, devitalising~ conditions of national life. ‘ Co- 
operation ’ is healthy only when it is consistent with national efficiency. His 
Excellency, apparently, ignored the fact that India has attained to manhood; 
and our political problems will not be-solved except when this fact is pressed 
upon the attention of those whom the spirit of history called to be the 
guardians of our great civilization, over a century ago.” 


17. It was expected that the Viceroy would ssy something about the 
scheme of Swardjya which is being prepared for the 

Kesari (107), 12th Feb.; ast two months. He had to speak a word or two on 
Dnydn Prakdsh (38), 13th Swardjya while rightly praising Mr. Montagu, as 
Feb. the latter gentleman was sitting in front of him in 
| - the visitors’ gallery. But he spoke in a way suggest- 
ing that it was he himself who had done or caused to be done all things and 
that Mr. Montagu had merely co-operated, and patted the latter on his back 
for doing his work well. We have been demanding that the Secretary of 
State’s Coungil should be abolished and that the Secretary of State should 
deal only with papers like the Colonial Secretary. It is in our favour that 
the Viceroy’s position should rank higher. But we shall be still more proud 
of the position of the Viceroy when full democratic principles, which would 
make the position of the Colonial Secretary quite-negligible, are introduced into 
India. The Viceroy took care to mention his higher rank in his speech but 
his remarks about the devolution of powers to the people were disappointing. 
He spoke of probing the opinions expressed in addresses by a searching cross- 
examination, but how are the representatives of the people to obtain a “ liberal 
education’’ by cross-examining him? Officials are to ask questions; others 
should simply answer them. Who will answer their questions? We have 
heard that those who had an interview with the Vicerby had an opportunity 
to get a “ liberal education ” by testing how far his words in the Legislative 
Council were based on “ genuine conviction and solid thought”. The Viceroy 
spoke ambiguotsly abaut the coming reforms, but there is no cause whatsoever 
to employ such ambiguous phrases in the discussion of the Swardjya scheme 
inasmuch as the details of what the officials are going to give us are as a 
matter of fact lying at this moment before His Excellency. But we shall not 
be misled by the meaningless words of the Viceroy but we shall wait for the 
actual event. Indians are not so foolish as not to understand that the Viceroy 
wants to assuage the feeling of future disappointment, when he asks people 
to read the announcement of August 20th, as a whole. Do we not know 
what Lord Curzon, who is an expert in nullifying Proclamations, said in the 
House of Lords about the announcement? We also know what Lord Sydenham 
and others are doing in England. Wesee that attempts are being made to 
create a split amongst Indians in England. We are always ready for a dis- 
appointment. But as we depend more on ourselves than on Government in 
our attempt to obtain Swardjya, the sorrow caused by disappointment will not 
have any bad effect on us. But there is one welcome feature in the Viceroy’s 
speech. He said that the procedure of the Morley-Minto reforms would be 
adopted and that opportunity would be given for public discussion. We also 
thank the Viceroy very much for showing his readiness to give advice and help 
in the matter of the Congress Deputation. We know that the words in the 
announcement the Viceroy wants to lay, stress on is_“* Responsible Govern- 
ment’’. Officials seem to be under the impression that the people want 
Swardjya and that they are unwilling to take every responsibility. We, 
Home Rulers, are not afraid of responsibility. But we are not willing to 
undertake responsibility and leave the control of the purse in the hands 
of others. [The paper elsewhere welcomes the change in the rules relating to 


the discussion of the budget but thinks that the budget debate will be as 


unfruitful under the new rules as under the old ones. It hopes the Viceroy 
will take precautions to prevent such a result. It deprecates, however, any 


conjectures as everything: will be cleared up within a month. The Dnydn 


Prakdsh also welcomes the change.] 
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li His Bxoellency the 
“the recent session of the 
it ul L sive Cotinicil, the Gujardti ‘cannot 
 Understaz hyper 00-operation the Viceroy 
si 3 in’ peibling 1e Secretary of State for India 
| 9 ph paced) the réaligation of responsible Government ”’. 
S e refers to co-operation from the people of India, no one 
‘Gan say eerie at the presént.stage without knowing the intentions of the 
‘Government of dia, It also observes that His Excellency: would have done. 
"> -—s«s——éseeilid’ sto’ state expressly in what light the announcement of 20th. August 
ae 1917 should be read by the Indian public, instead of ‘making an equivocal 
ae declaration to the effect that the measure of satisfaction that will be 
Pie derived from the proposals to be submitted to Parliament by the Secretary 
of State will depend upon the light in which that announcement is 
‘gale read. The paper remarks that in view of the assurance given by the 
| a Viceroy of his readiness to extend his help and advice in the matter of the 
ae furtherance of the objects of the Congress-League scheme, the decision to send 
a a deputation to England in support of those objects might have perhaps been 
reconsidered, had it not been for the coming into existence of the Indo- 
European Association in London, which is agitating against the Congress- 
League scheme. It-writes in approbation of the amendments. that have been 
“made in the regulations with regard to the time of the discussion in the 
Imperial Legislative Council-of the Indian Budget and Bills imposing new 
taxes. [The Bombay Samdchdr dwells upon the urgent necessity of controlling 
the prices of cloth without delay in the whole of the country, to which subject 
a reference was made by the Viceroy in his speech. While commending 
os | - the decision of His Excellency not to interfere with Local Governments in 
whatever measures they may take for the spread of primary education, the 
paper remarks that mere sympathy would not be of much avail unless the 
or: - Imperial Government come forward to give liberal financial help to Provincial 
eee Governments.| 
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19. The Kesarz congratulates the Bengalis‘on the formation of a cavarly 
regiment of 350 and says:—But one consideration 
Appeal to educated men causes great dejection and sorrow iu our mind. Who 
: wed ole 5. b would not feel indignant to see princes and chiefs, 
wo Baal °° who should have led armies to victory 6ver the enemy, 
applying humbly for admission in the Beagal Cavalry? What harm would 
it have done to the British administration, if, just as in the days of Maratha 
rule, these princes had been provided for by appointing them to posts of honour 
somewhere in the British military organisation ? But the question with us 
is whether we should commit a blunder because the bureaucracy have erred. 
That out of a population of 25 crores only 6,000 should come forward to join the 
I. D. F., is a disgrace to our traditional devotion to duty. Ifwe chafe against 
Government because they have failed in their duty, why should not we be 
impartial and condemn ourselves on the same score? Assuredly no disaster 
would have befallen our educated men, had they been away for two or three 
months from their homes under military training! It appears from the 
Viceroy’s speech that Government will now offer more facilities than before, 
ae and amending the regulations, reopen admission for enrolment. We trust 
es _ that educated young men will avail themselves of this opportunity and be 
Sa ready to defend India. We have to undertake the responsibility to maintain 

— Swardjya, if we want to get it. 


ce . 20. The Idldinic Mail states that the loyalty of which Indians have afforded 
eS a signal proof during the war has not only elicited 
yee Justification of the expressions of gratitude from the British public and 
complaint of Sir James the press, but also the Secretary of State for India 


. - Meston and Sir Michael 
- O'Dwyer sbout the spathy has been sent to this country .to consider proposals 


of certain sections of calculated to confer wider political privileges on the 
Indians in the matter of people. Keferring to complaints voiced in some 
War service. quarters that India has not played. ber part well, the 
Islamic Mail (141), Urdu paper declares: that they are based on a miscon- 
ee ae llth = Feb.; ception of the potentialities of this country which are 
a i 4a-Rosgar ~ @#), inferior to those of the United Kingdom. It admits 


that all English families are in mourning owing to 
the loss of a father or —— or husband; and points 


a 
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out that all able-bodied men and women there are today engaged in war work, 
ladies, and for tha matter of that even princésses, serving as nurses. To crown 
all, the people, proceeds the paper, have renounced all forms of pleasure and 


amusement,.and they have had to give up cousuniing meat, milk and other 


articles of food for several days in the week. Contrasting these sacrifices with — 


the ease and pleasure-which Indians are-énjoying today, it inquires of. the 
politicians who aspire to win rights of British citizenship whether or not the 
people of this country have rendered a tithe of the services which subjects 
of His Majesty have done in other portions of the Empire. If the reply is 
in the negative, it asks if the recent complaints of Sir James Meston and Sir 
Michael O'Dwyer about apathy among a certain section of Indians in the matter 
of war service are not legitimate, and it reproaches the politicians for requesting 
the grant of concessions which they ill deserve. [The Mufid-e-Rozgdr 
reproduces the foregoing article, and adds that the citizens of Bombay, not 
excluding the officers of Government,.are still busy enjoying musical entertain- 
ments, and exhorts the people to assist in prosecuting the war more 
vigorously than before.| 


*21. In an article in which it discusses the next -phase of the war, the 

| Rast Goftdr points out that Russia having ordered 

oe ee on the war demobilisation, the war on the Eastern front is 
ean yer over, adding that as Ukrania has already made a 
me ag og a (51), 17th separate peace, the rest of Russia will follow suit. 
wader 3 It then continues:—* The ‘theory of economic 


conditions compelling Getmany to sue for peace must be abandoned, for not 


only will trade relations between Germany and Russia be at once resumed 
but the occupied provinces will be exploited for all they are worth. If peace 
on terms other than those of Germany is to be obtained it must be by the sheer 
force of arms, and no hope should be placed on the mirage of the economic 
exhaustion of Germany. The Allies fully realise this important fact but are 


unshaken in their determination for the vigorous prosecution of the war td 


a finish..........2 Force can be put down by force only, and the next phase of 
the war means a desperate struggle on the Western front. If the war is to 
be fought out to a finish the Allies have all their work cut out for them, and 
it is unwise to encourage the hope that the end of the war is in sight.......... 
Mr. Lloyd Ggorge said ‘‘ We must go on or go under’. Dr. Wilson says 
“We have no choice but to go on.” The Allies must go on till the incubus 
of the Prussian peril is lifted from the breast of the world.” 


22. Dark clouds seem to be hovering over the European battle fields. 

) Kach side is making announcements of its aims 

 Gujardti (17), 10th and objects in evtering the war and if these aims 
Feb. are adhered to they will have to fight to the last. 
The Allies expect the American reinforcements to 

reach France in full strength in the year 1919 and they hope to achieve 
success if they are able to hold on till then. Will all the belligerents be able 
to hold on till then? Itis thought in certain quarters that Germany. and. 
Austria have reached the last stages of ruin but we have heard such predic- 
tions ever since the war began. The Germans are said to be a very docile 
race who will make all sorts of sacrifices for their country. If there is any 
truth in this statement how can we believe that strikes are rampant in 
Germany and that the German people are showing signs Of discontent 
against their rulers? Hither the Germans are not so docile as they 


are represented to be or there are no strikes and no discontent in. 
Germany. We can: be sure of one thing, and that is this that the German 


Government always exerts itself to meet all contingencies that are likely 
to arise in the future and that it is never so slack as to set about devising 
means to overcome difficulties’ when they actually arise. We in India are 
suffering from high prices and can secure the necessaries of life with great 


‘difficulty. It, therefore, goes without saying that the Central Powers cannot 


ssibly be in very desirable circumstances after three years of isolation 
rom the rest of the world. Germany; however, knows full well what 
to do in the interests of its people. Lord Sydenham and others like 
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On 5 who warn ‘as, ‘we are cand to 

y reducod to the.plight depicted in Reuter’s 
3d on Russia on the outbréak of the 
the United Btates of America till it joined 
_— now been turned; the Russians are condemned 
praised to the skies. It is strange that people's 
in gp a short time; and it is puerile to 
belie lieve that a nation consisting of crores of people 

i. a. a whol} oot r% ‘noble. It was said at the outbreak of the war that 
 vietory would be on the side of the party having the. Ichger purse. It is, 
therefore, a matter for no small wonder that Germany and Austria should 
have been able to hold out though they are not in a position to get money 
from outside their own territories. 


28. The ‘aad Vartamdn writes at great length on the situation in 

Russia, the demobilization of her troops, her going 

| out of the fight and the separate peace made with 

Sdnj Vartaman (32), Gerthany by the Ukraine and expresses fear that 

eee Povbny a go Feb Roumania will also have to submit to.a disgrace- 

Bombay Samdchdr (60) ful peace. It adds:—One of the most significant 

1ith-Feb. '. results of this war is that the Russian Empire has been 

shattered. to pieces. Germany has now set’ about 

establishing its sway over the various parts of the 

disintegrated empire. This result is the natural consequence of the tyrannical. 

rale of the Czar. Russia should afford a warning and a lesson to all 

advocates of autocratic and tyrannieal rule. [The Praja Mitra and Parsi 

also expresses fear that in the absence of help from Russia, Roumania would be 

compelled to conclude peace with Germany. The Bombay Samdchdr is of 

Opinion. thgt the: Russian situation will not materially affect the war and that 

American reinforcements will strengthen the Allies and help them to gain 
victory over Germany which is showing distinct signs of exhaustion.]_ . 


24. The success which has attended the efforts of Mr. M. K. Shaikh, 
Oriental Translator to Government, who has been 

Sppresiation of the work assisted by Sardar Suleman Mitha, C.LE., and. the 
done by the Bombay Honourable Mr, Salebhoy K. Barodawalla in the 


Moslem Committee ie “ay Fipo 
entertaining wounded matter of entertaining and providing amusements for 


i are the wounded soldiers is in every way worthy of praise 
Isldmic Mail (141), Urdu 20d is a source of pleasure to the Mubainmadans. So 
Edition, llth Feb. far over six thousand wounded (soldiers) have been 


entertained at dramatic performances. As regards 
those poor fellows who cannot attend these shows, provision has been made 
for their amusement in the hospitals. His Excellency the Governor accom- 
prone by Mr. P. R. Cadell graced one such dramatic performance oy 
is presence on Thursday last week, and seemed much pleased. 


25, Expressing its regret at the action of the authorities in discontinuing 


hae _ the practice of publishing summaries of war news 
Comments on the dis- gent by the Secretary of State for India to His 
continu erates Secre- Kxcellency the Viceroy, the Praja Mitra and Parsi 
sunmerien es war remarks that this action on the ‘oe of Government 
as a Mitra dnd Pdrsj 18 not characterised by foresight. It observes :— 
199)" 4th Feb. News published on the authority of the India Council 
made a good impression upon the public, and -it 
would have been much better if the Secretary of State for India had arranged 
to‘secure a curtailment in the prolix war télegrams issued daily through 
_Reuter’s Agency rather than discontinue his own war summaries. Regard 
being bad to the present circumstances, it is more. advisable to furnish .the 
public with authoritative mews rather ‘than allow them to be enlightend 
through Reuter’s Agency. We still wish that Government would change their 
dec on to discontinue the war summaries. ree 
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26. The Mufid-e-Rozgdr briefly refers to. the situation 12 which 


Death.of Abdul Hamid, 
ez-Sultan of Turkey. 

M u fi d-e-Rozgdr (142), 
17th Feb. ; Muslim Herald 
(143), 15th Feb.; Akhbdr- 
é-Islim (57), 15th and 
16th Feb. 


expresses sorrow at the death of the ex-Sultan, aud-takes occasion to criticise 
adversely the Young Turks whose : period of power has been marked by 
a series of disasters to the State and untold sufferings to the people. 
, ys | After reviewing the principal events of the life of the ex-Sultan, the Akhbdr- 
e-Islam remarks that though the British nation had helped the Young Turks © 
party on his dethronement and had hoped for the regeneration of the ‘Turkish 
people, the Young Turks fell a prey to Germau machinations and, joining 
hands with Germany at the commencement of the present war, acted inimi- 
cally against Great Britain, which compelled the latter to declare war against 
Turkey.” In the subsequent issue the paper maintains that the news of the 
ex-Sultan’s demise created as great a shock among the Moslem world as was 
felt at the time the news was received about his dethronement. It reports 
that the “molud sharif ” prayers- were offered for the deceased on ‘I'hursday | 
night at the Juma Mosque in Bombay. The paper also states that the . 
* Zidrat ” (third day) ceremony was performed on Friday morning and the 2 
“ Salat-ul-Janaza ” (the prayer said over the coffin in absentia) was performed s 
after the juma prayers for the spiritual bliss of the deceased.) . ; 


2#. Referring to the refusal of the Government of India to intervene on 


Gennents on the refu- 
sal of the Government of 
a India to intervene on 
‘ behalf of two Muham- 
madan Barristers pro- 
hibited from landing at 
Mombassa. 
Young India (14), 138th 
Feb. 


him as a living factor and not as a dead horse. And what calming effect it 
had on them! Under Lord Chelmsford, things appear to be different. If a 
petty—insignificant—colonial administration chooses to insult the Govern- 
ment of India, itis a matter of no consequence.......... What value do the 
‘passports’ issyed by Government carry, if some nonentity like the 
Governor of British Kast Africa treats them as.‘ scraps of paper’, which can be 
trampled under foot at his sweet will and pleasure? We are afraid the 
Government of India have not realised the full significance of this act on the 
part of -the colonial administration and also the undesirable effect it will 
‘produce on the minds of the people. We know Government are clothed 
with unlimited apthority and can use it to put down open discontent among es 
the people. But will smothered feelings of discontent with an administration ; 
that cannot obtain immunity for its citizens from suffering indignities at the _ ae 
hands of unimportant colonies, condufte to uphold -its prestige ?......... We " ae 
hope the Secretary of State has been apprized fully of the meaning and signi- 
ficance of the ‘ Imperial Critizenship', which Indians enjoy in the Empire.” 


) 28. Writing on the subject of the agricultural situation in the Kaira 


Duty of Government to 
settle satisfactorily the 
. Kaira agricultural im- 
broglio before it becomes a 
-real tool in the hands of 
' discontented agitators. 
: Fiavedenshed (24), 
llth Feb., Eng. cols. 


some salient features of his regtmé. It also states 


operate in their selfless endeavours. We might : 


Turkish Empire was when the ez-Sultan Aba 
Hamid ascended the throne, and passes in review 


that the ex-Sultan’s death caused a deep impression 3 3 
on the Musal of Bombay, and reports that. _ Gare 
prayers were offered in his memory after the Friday eae 
prayers on the 15th instant. It concludes by - : ais 
criticising the Young Turks whose folly precipitated AM 
the Tripolitan and Balkan wars. [The Muslim Herald 


‘@. 


behalf of two Muhammadan Barristers prohibited from 
landing at Mombassa Young India writes :—“ First of 
all, we have to notice with regret the entire difference 
of temperament which marks off Lord Chelmsford 
from his predecessor. During the last South African 5 
crisis, it willbe remembered how Lord Hardinge put 
himself at the head of the people of this country and 
told the South African authorities in a convincing 
manner to reckon the Government of Jndia under 


, 


District, the Jdm-e-Jamshed remarks :—“‘It is but 
meet that a right and straightforward inquiry should 248 
be made in the case, andin the meanwhile ere it a 
becomes too late and the people of Kaira’ begin to die ' [ae 
hunger-stricken, subscriptious should be started in lesa 
Bombay and Government should make it rather e ee 
for active workers to lessen the distress and 


oe 


suggest the nomination of dh member of the Servants 
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14th Feb. ; ;, Praja Mitra 
‘and Pérsi (29), 15th Feb. ; 
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8 and: i —. sheath of Wadhwan has waht 

e. not mmoften resorted to by 
f the ross function of law, it is high time 
aim o more closely before it became a tool as is 
,dugthe hands of a few discéntented agitators to work 
‘Haire, is not far off and au inquiry there will be but 


29. ‘Apropo of the beesicabies by the Barmah Gover nment, of a book 
; entitled Radd-e-Hindu published by a Muham- 
© Ooutients on the pro-» rmadan bookseller some time ago, the Political 
by the. y Sod inscaish pert Bhomiyo remarks that it is alleged that the book has 
ienahy: been proscribed out of deference for the religious 
Political Bhomiyo (71), feelings of the Hindus. It maintains that attacking. 
15th Feb, other people's religions has, as it were, become the 
order of the day in India. In sup port of that state- 
ment the paper observes that the Arya Samajists have, on various occasions, 
made attacks on the different branches of the Hindu religion, the Bible 
Society have attacked both the Hindu and the Muhammadan religions by 
means of their various booklets and that the Hindus) have wounded the 
religious feelings of the -Muhammadans by publishing a number of 
objectionable books containing false allegations. The paper then goes 
on to remark :—Persons professing alien faiths may write anything about 
Islam and such writings pass unnoticed buf if a Moslem were to publish 
@ refutation of any such’ writing the. book is proscribed forthwith. 
What sort of justice is this! What kind of policy doesit imply! Just 
as “books calctilated to injure the religious feelings of persons professing 
faiths other than the Meslem are being proscribed,~why should not books 
offending the religious susceptibilities of the Moslems be similarly proscribed ? 
[The paper then proceeds to exhort the Muhammadans to hold meetings at 
various places to protest against the publication of books offending their 
religion just as men following other faiths do in c ases of books offending their 
religion. It also expresses surprise at the complete silence of the authorities 
in connection with the writings that appeared in the Polwtical Bhomiyo from 
time to time during the year 1917 complaining of the attacks made on Islam 
as well as on the prophet Muhammad through the medium of various 
publications. } 


80. The Sdnj Vartamdn lends its whole- hearted support to the petition 

, submitted by the Licensed Victuallers’ Association 
Comments on the of Bombay to His Excellency the Viceroy with 
representations submitted regard to the recent orders of the Government of 


40 Government by the e . _ 
Bombay Licensed Vie- Bombay directing: the re-introduction of the auction 


l A ti system for the disposal of licenses fot the sale of 
Suallers — Ro country liquor in the Presidency. It contends that 


‘auction system of dispos- the Government of Bombay have no reasonable 
ing of liquor licenses. grounds for the re-introduction of the auction system 


Bdnj Vartamdn (32), and prays that the present holders of the licenses may 


.not be deprived of their shops. It considers it very 
wrong on the part of the Government of Bombay 

one (60), not to have vouchsafed a reply to the representation 
addressed to them by the Victuallers and asks the 

Wivieneseid of India to direct that the auction system, if it is to be 
‘introduced at all, should be introduced gradually and after consulting the 
Victuallers. ("The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi and the Bombay Samdchdr also 
“support the petition and suggest that the re-introduction of the auction system 
‘may not be brought into force till the end of the war or at least for a year'more.] 


he a fo the conrse of a contribution addressed to the Rdst Goftdr, 
4 " Mechanical Engineer ” complains about high- 
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* Gereranen Boiler Inspectors. “He remarks that om many occasions 
4 : ‘these inspectors unnecessarily © ‘bring into trouble 
mechanical engineers in charge of boilers in factories 
i they do not get perquisites from the latter, such 


» Sag gs Vly 


as refreshments, ise of conveyances, etc. He maintains that they molest 
not only engineers but even factory owners by exacting from them bags of 
cotton seed for their milch cattle and cotton bedding for their personal use. 
The correspondent observes that this evil dos not prevail in big cities like 
Bombay and Ahmedabad, but it prevails at small places where these boiler 
inspectors have no superior officer to control and supervise them. He then 


goes on to express his belief that if all mechanigal engineers and proprietors - 


of factories were to combine in raising a protest against this grievance of 
theirs it will lead to beneficial results. 


LEGISLATION. 


82. Sir William Meyer’s explanation that the Income-tax Bill was 
introduced to consolidate the various amendments in 
: Comments on the the old Act without imposing any new tax or en- 
ncorne-tax Bill. h ine the he falin s ; had 
RKesari (107), 12th Feb, D2ucing its former rate, fails to convince anybody. 
It is impossible to deny, that this new Bill changes 
the original rates and the system of their collection. Pandit Malaviya 
was, therefore, right in contending that this Bill should be introduced oniy 
if, after submitting ths Budget to the Council it. was found impossible 
to make both ends meet. But setting at naught all opposition from almost all 
the popular members, the Bill was, on the strength of the official majority, 
referred to a Select Committee. As in the old Act, the principle of exsmpting 
agricultural income from this tax is maintained in this Bill; but, in spite of 
this, the moment such income is supplemented by some income from any 
other source it is made liable to be assessed at an increased rate. However 
much the Finance Member may pretend that no new tax is imposed, it 
practically amounts to that. The only satisfactory feature is that the Bill 
corrects a mistake so far committed of exempting foreign companies that 
traded with India but had no branch or agency office here. Still it is doubtful 
whether the Bill will impose this tax on the hitherto exempted indigo and 
tea planters. The popular members should get this point cleared in the 
Select Committee and provided for in the new Act. 


EDUCATION. 


33; Commenting on the Government review of the quinquennial report 

3 of the Director of Public Instruction, the Kesari 
Comments on the gays:—Why were Government in a hurry to issue 
Government review of their review before the report was out? It is 
| 2 Ag regger hie. ser surprising that Government still deny the fact that the 
a pape eg powers of Principals were curtailed by the new rules 
Kesari(107),12th Feb.; issued regarding the discipline of students. We were 
Indu Prakdsh (41), 14th being told till now that students may discuss current 
Feb. politics in their college meetings. But in the review 
Government have limited discussion in the debating 
societies to economic questions and persons of eminent attainments invited by 
the Principal are to deliver lectures only on questions of economic and political 
science. This additional restriction has been insidiously introduced. Itisnota 
sign of interest taken in the spread of education that 39 lakhs out of the Govern- 
ment of India grant should still remain unspent. It is regrettable that nothing 
worth noting has been done for the progress of technical education in the period 
under review, though such progress is essential for the development of indus- 
tries after the war. Government have recorded their opivion that the 
education of girls should not be merely ‘bookish’ as that of boys. Is it not 
surprising that Government should blame the people in the matter seeing 
that they have not done even one-tenth of what private efforts have been able 
to do regarding the practical education of girls? It does not show any sign 
of impartiality that Government have not even mentioned the name of Indian 
Women’s University (sic). Government have frankly admitted in their 
resolution that strained relations existed between them and the University 
during the Sydenham regime. The cousiderate attitude of Lord Willingdon 
has effected a compromise and a Joint Board has beén appointed to conduct the 
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ued in any way in the review. Government say that boys have not 
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a the pi 8 of the last two quinquenniums, we will see that the 
ople. It welcomes the progress made during the last five years but says 
ing to 


is not true. [The Indu Prakash makes a short reference to the 
me ydenb m policy and says that the new policy is generally acceptable to the 
~ -s that the 50 per cent. .inerease in Secondary School fees has caused suffer- 
'- ing to parents who hbalf-starve themselves to be able to send their boys to 


34. Commenting upon the Bombay Government's Resolution on the 

ia repgrt of.the Director of Public Instruction on the 

: Hindusthdn (21), 18th progress of education in the Bombay Presidency 
Feb. ; Bombay Samdchdr during the quinquennium from 1912-13 to 1916-17, 
Sth 13th Feb.; Praja the Hindusthdn infers from figures given in the 


2g ag oy a re Resolution that education had made proportionately 


Jamshed (24), 14th Feb.; greater progress in Native States than in British 
Akbdr-e-Isldm (57), 12th territory during the quinquennium un‘er review. 
Feb, While. expressing gratification at the creation of 

a faculty of science in the Bombay University the 

paper regrets that there should haye been an addition of only one more college, 
namely, the New Poona College, to the existing number of the Arts colleges 
during the whole quinqueonium while the number of students attending 
such colleges rose by so much as 50 per cent. It expresses disapprobation of 
the raising of fees in secondary schools by 50 per cent. and inquires if the 
galaries of assistant masters could not have been raised without increas- 
ing the fees. It welcomes the promise made by Government that a 
substantial sum would be earmarked in the next Budget for giving better 
‘effect to the policy of helping the progress of free and campulsory primary 
education. The paper congratulates Lord Willtngdon’s Government on their 
abolishing the system of rural schools inaugurated by Lord Sydenham. It 
remarks that instead of feeling solicitude ior the education of Europeans 
Government would do well to show greater concern for the education of the 
Muhammadans and the backward classes. [The Bombay Samdchdr remarks 
that the Government Resolution above referred to clearly demonstrates the 
extent of Government’s solicitude for the progress of education in all directions. 
It commends the efforts of Government in the matter of the improvement and 
spread of primary education in the Presidency as indicated by their readiness to 
get apart sums of money for increasing the salaries of teachers and for enabling 
municipalities to introduce free and compulsory primary education within their 
jurisdiction. The Praja Mitra and Parsi also expresses gratification at the 
decision of Government to make provision for enabling local bodies to make 
primary education free and compulsory within their territorial limits. It 
rejoices at the action of Government in sanctioning the opening of “ open air”’ 
schools. In the subsequent issue the paper refers to the words in the Resolu- 
tion which go to show the growing enthusiasm awong the public for education 
in all its branches and remarks that the Indian public are so keen in their 
desire for education that they would be ready to lend their support to any 
scheme that may be made for making even secondary education compulsory, 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses satisfaction at Government having made a 

_ beginning in the direction of training new men before they are employed as 
teachers in primary schools and regards it as a measure which will-be con- 
>. __ dicive to the promotion of the spread of primary education. It also refers 
|. — -with appreciation to the action of Government in establishing 25 apprentice- 
> ~~. . ships in the Public Works Department for the students of the Poona College 
0 Engineering. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm remarks that the Resolution affords 

* very useful reading and throws much light on a number of questions affecting 
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" The Resolution on the Reaald of the Diinchine of Public Instruction 
«on the educational progress of the Bombay Presi- 


Mahritta ©, 17th Feb, dency during 1912-13 to 1916-17, issued on the 


“1gt instant, says in connection with college debating 
societies that a proper exercise of the discretion (vested in the principals 
and heads of colleges) will enable a college to promote healthy discussions of 
any economic question in its debating society and leave it open to the principal 
to invite any person of eminent attainmerits to deliver instructive addresses 
on questions of economics and political. science. We confess that we smell 
here something odius. We feel that Elphinstonians and their confreres of the 
Sind College will not have any more debates on themes like ‘ Self-government’ 
and the‘ Press Act’. College debates must be confined to non-political 
themes. That is obviously the desire of Government. How matters stand 
can easily be tested by the Elphinstonians taking up some political subject for 
discussion in the next sessions of their Parliament.’ 


386. One Pragji Khandarbhai writes to the Gujardti to the effect that 
Educational Inspectors go from village to village in 

Complaint about Surat the Surat District using threats and persuasion to 
school masters on strike ¢ompel the vernacular school masters on strike to 
: eing made to signhumi- sion an apology expressing regret for joining the 
lating apologies. ; on | ’ 
Gujardti (17), 10th strike and willingness to suffer any punishment 
Feb. that might be meted out to them provided they are 
reinstated in their posts. The writer considers it a 

moral degradation on the part of the strikers to be made to sign such an 
apology and alleges that only those who sign the apology are given the pay 
for the month of December, while the rest are not paid:for the service rendered 


by them prior to the strike. 
MUNICIPALITIES. 


“37. Commenting on the debate in the Bombay Corporation on 
the subject of the transfer of the Improvement 
Comments onthe Bom- ‘Trust to the Corporation, the Gujardt: remarks :— 
bay Corporation’s resolu- “ Gir Ibrahim Rahimtulla supported the resolution 


tion on the subject ofthe jy question with knowledge and ability, and the . 


se bs red Taneor fact that the Corporation has with the exception of 


ment Trust to iteclf three members voted in its favour proves how solid 
Gujardti (17), 17th Feb., 1s the feeling in favour of abolishing the Trust and 
Eng. cols. transferring its duties and powers to the Corporation. 
The feeling outside is equally strong and, if necessary, 

the citizens of Bombay ought to hold a public meeting and support the resolu- 
tion of the Corporation. Some of the leading public bodies in Bombay ought 
to give expression to their views regarding this important subject. The 
ratepayers’ money ought no longer be handed over to an irresponsible, 
officialised and autocratic body like the Trust, but spent by their r«present- 
atives on the Corporation for purposes for which the Trust was created. We 


hope the local Government will treat the representation of the Corporation 


with the respect it deserves and advance the cause of local self-government by 
meeting the wishes of the Corporation and the public in a fair-minded and 


conciliatory spirit. The voting at Monday’s meeting of the Corportion shows 


that it will be a grave blunder on the part of Government to disregard public 
feeling and continue the administration of the Trust in the hands of autocrats 
like Mr. Orr or of an officialised and irresponsible body like the City se shbe 
ment Board. 


NATIVE STATES. 


88. The Kolhapur Durbar has issued an order that if any of its employés 
Comments on the rules Will leave service without giving two months’ previous 
relating to the resignation notice he will be liable to be imprisoned for four 
of State servants days, or to pay a fine not exceeding Rs. 50i), or to 
issued by the Kolhdpur receive twelve stripes, or to recelve any two or all 
Durbar. three of the aforesaid punishments. It would have 
Dnydn Prakdsh (38), been -better if the Durbar had stated the reasons 
10th Feb. -———which led it to issue such an atrocious order. If the 
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. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


cs of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
W. Seoretariat, Bombay, 22nd February 1918. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
as Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local. complaint a 
x which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts ~ . 
are as stated; what. action, if any, is being taken; and, if thé facts | eit 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
1. After stating a a veprst of reforms _ Shee ‘to 
. e published by the end of May next or the beginning 
wh er ae for cate of June, the Servant of India remarks as regards the 
when the Government deputation proposed to be sent to England:—*“.The 
scheme of reforms is necessity for the deputation to start will not arise 
published. . till July in any case, and it may not arise till late 
‘our Fes Saree (new), this year or early the next. Why, then, have the 
24th Feb ; “Mahratta (5), Home Rule Leagues organized their deputations? To 
; us they appear still'to be under the influence of. 
ideas that were valid some months ago, but are no longer so. Before the 
Cabinet declaration of last August concurred in and accepted loyally. by 
the Government of India, there was great need of educating English public 
Opinion as to the political aspirations of India and the justice and good policy 
of gratifying them. That declaration promised us substantial measures 
towards responsible government, and an English delegation, headed by the 
Secretary of State, have made inquiries in India and are about to formulate 
their proposals for giving effect to that promise. Till the proposals are known 
and the country has pronounced its verdict on their adequacy to start with 
and the efficacy of the guarantees provided for future progress, there must be 
& pause in our original plan of work.” [Referring to the above, the Mahrdtta 
remarks :—“ The Servant of India agrees that the deputation must loss no time 
in starting if the proposals of the Secretary of State, which are expected by our 
contemporary to be out by the end of May next or the beginning of June, turn 
out to be unsatisfactory. The Home Rule League Deputation wants to start 
immediately because the Leagues believe that there is not much of 2f in the 
case.......... The Viceroy’s recent utterance seems to us ‘ominous’. Our 
brother. builds great hopes upon it. Time will show which of us is under the 
influence of ‘invalid’ ideas. We may at once declare, however, that we shall 
be happy to see our brother’s Faith triumph and our ‘un-Faith ’ (which we 
may be permitted fo say is not instinctive with us but is induced by Ex- 
perience) go down in the race.’ | 


2. The Gujardti expresses regret that there is no mention made in 
either of the recent speeches from the throne to 

Comments on the king’s Mr. Montagu’s mission to India. It is, however, 
spoon al eiennak” oratified at His Majesty’s ah oe about 
Brrr: , summoning again representatives from India to 
eget {1 TTR aie attend the Imperial War Conference and expresses 
hope that India will be permanently represented on the Imperial Conference 
when it resumes its sittings after the war. It lays special stress on His 
Majesty’s pronouncement on the war aims, which include the upholding of 
the principles of liberty and justice and declares that the deduction could 
very safely be drawn from it that the Indians are fully justified in their 


attempts to secure their just claims as citizens of the Empire. 


8. ‘In the King’s speech in opening Parliament encoyraging reference 
was made to the work of the Imperial Conference. 

The Indian representa- The announcement is made that the representatives 
tives on the forthcoming of the Dominions and India have been summoned to 
session of the or gt 3 a further session in order to advice His Majesty’s 
pk should be Government on questions affecting the common 

y Indian. ‘ 

Young India (14), 20th interests of the Empire. The date of the Confer- 
Feb. | ence is not yet known; but it seems pretty certain. 
that the Government of India have received instruc- 
tions in the matter of selecting the ‘Indian’ representatives. It is high 
time that the ‘Indian’ character of the representation is made a reality by 
allowing the accredited representatives of the people to select one or more 
from among themselves. As it is, to call the representatives nominated 

‘ by Government ‘ Indian” is an insult to the intelligence of the com- 
munity. ” : 
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of a Homa Rule League at New York 
ee as president, the Mahrdtta © 
Home Rule ‘Catse has a 
ae American support. What 
or may not do for us, it is needless 
Secdate. is is certain that, ‘whatever the 
oe ee ree SE ond kind of support we get from Americans, 
ais. to ie cause Of India and that of Humanity. For, 
e that so long as one-fifth of the human race remains an 
. g field for aliens, all talk of Humanity going forward is nonsense.” 


> 


cE “The attempt of the Times to damn our Home Rule demand, because 


Ew we chose to elect Mrs. Besant to preside over the last 
ee are “India will get on beauti- Congress is ridiculous in the extreme. In Home 
_ uaa any sere & ar Ruled India we are not going to exclude Englishmen 
. aa ae ooo © on the ground of race. Weshall have them, where 


try. ~ 

Bhar eo ‘ } we find them useful. But if the 7%mes cannot grant 
a 3 et poe ee eee us Home Rule unless we decide to do without 
ess ' Englishmen altogether—well, our contemporary is 
welcome to agitate in Britain for recalling all the Englishmen in India within 
& certain stated period. We'll get on beautifully without a single English- 
man in-this country.” 


6. Commenting on the speech delivered by Mrs. Annie Besant at 

Se ; Bombay under the auspices of Home Rule League 

ae Comments on a speech on the 16th February, the Isldmic Mail writes :— 

ee of cote Besant's ‘‘ Before the declaration (of 20th August) they were 

ns niet > eat ae up, we were down; now we are up and they are down’, 

eS Feb. Exe cot sola ), 17th she said to the oreat merriment of the audience, 

i : Yes, that is exactly the position that appears to a 

disinterested onlooker. The Home Rulers appear to have so completely got 

the officials down that it requires a great deal of courage for any one to go 

against the movement. The officials have come to think that it is dangerous 

to countenance opposition to the demands of noisy agitators, andit is said 

that in certain cases they have actually discouraged such opposition. It is said 

that the Home Government having decided upon giving Home Rule to India it 

is not advisable to go against their wishes. These allegations may be wrong 

and probably got up in order to crush down anti-Home Rule agitation, but 

»  - there is no doubt that one requires a great deal of courage to oppose the 

-" pernicious movement and be a target for the abuse of advanced publicists and 

. treated with scant courtesy by the officials. Asa friend told us, whilst Mr, 

Tilak and Mr. Jinnah - get private interviews with the Secretary of State and 

eS are received into private consultation, those who call themselves moderate 
are not allowed to see his face.”’ 


7. Commenting on.the communique of the Bengal Government regarding 

| the arrest and detention of two Bengali women by the 
Comments on the C. I. D., Young India writes:—‘It would appear 
Bengal Government’s on the whole as if the Bengal Government regard 
communique regardingthe that they are dealing with a set of children who would 
Rea a gg Ra pee * swallow cock-and-bull stories to explain away the 
ae » the G-1. Y blunders of the C.I.D........... he story is fit to 


— .  ..  Youg India (14), 20th ead like a page from the Arabian Nights where two 
Feb.; *Gujardti (1), 24th brothers are mistaken for one another and meet with 
Re _ Feb., Eng. cols. | exciting experiences. The most pathetic portion 
ee ' of it is that the regret of Government is faint- 

aa hearted.” After the unhappy episode resulting from the recklessness of office 


-. ~~, ¥ed-tape, it was only proper that a more decent apology should be tendered for 
=~. . .- what had happened. We wonder if Government think that this sort of conduct 
a will redouni to their credit or endear the department to the public. And yet 
paces. Dow often are we not reminded that people do not co-operate with the police!” 
ees = Gujardti writes :—“ It would be interesting to: know what would have 
ae ee - happened to the officers concerned, if two innocent women had received such 
ae. “anata in oq games aa 


i, a 
» Se 
A 


What. is most astonishing and: lanientable is 


*\ 


Note about the organiza- 


that the Bansal Government, whilst regretting the oolarrinte: have scitenial 


‘no sympathy whatsoever with the unfortunate and helpless women who were 
subjected to unjustifiable annoyance and painful humiliation.” 


8. “One of the arrangements for the regulation of prices is to extend. 


the bureaucratic organization by the appointment 

Comments on the Con- of Agsistant Controllers and a number ef committees 
troller of Prices’ Press Which serve the honourable role of being hand-maids 
tion of Committees, etc, 2 the bureaucratic machinery. After a careful 
Young India (14), 20th ¢Xmination of the Press Note, we have arrived at 
Feb. the conclusion that the Food Controller intends no 
business, and that the whole thing will end in 

superfluous talk.......... To start witb, the Controller will be assisted by 
two Assistant Controllers, whose credentials seem to rest on their being 
‘ experts ’—a qualification that is much needed to make good the deficiency 
of the Controller himself. For, although Mr. Cadell has not been pleased to 


take the public into his confidence on this point, we know that he is neither 


an expert nor a specialist, his supreme qualification being that he belongs to 
the category of the ivfallibles. And then again he will ba assisted by as 
many as five committees consisting mostly of non-experts. The qualification 
considered most essential in their case does not seem to be personal knowledge 
or experience but that they are in the habit of hob-nobbing with high 
and mighty officialdom. [The paper’here refers to the formation of the 


Grain and Household Necessaries Committe and says:—] Considering that 


this committee’s work is of far greater importance than that of any other, it 
was necessary that the committee should have included a number of the 
representatives of the people, who are vitally affected by its decisions and 
bring to bear on its doings their close personal knowledge and experience....... 
The committee, with its pro-capitalist proclivities and sympathies, will proceed 
to fix every Tuesday the prices that.should be paid for the various necessary 
articles. If on the date of regulation of these prices, dealers combine and 


raise the prices, the committee will tell the public :—‘ All right, these are the - 


prices prevailing in the bazaar to-day. You continue to buy your require- 
ments according to these prices until we meet again and issue a fresh list.’ 
[Here the -paper refers to the Mill-owners Association’s offer tou open shops 
in their mills and says:—] This is very generous indeed. But why is 
the Press Note silent in regard to the prices at which the members of the 
Millowners Association propose to sell to their employees food-grains and 
other condiments? Do they intend to do so according to the rates fixed by 
Committee No. 1, to which we have referred above, or sell at a com- 
paratively lower price, making good the loss by. a transfer of funds from their 


profits ?......... The one question that was likely to have immediate effect on 
the exodus of people to the suburbs, vz., the season ticket fares, has been 


somehow avoided. This was a question of paramount importance in the 
solution of the housing problem in the city. Whether Government intend to 
exercise some sort of check and control over the profiteering tendencies of 
public or semi-public concerns, it is more than we can say at present. But 
if even the least indication were given that Government would compel the 
railways to adhere to their pre-war season ticket fares, for the duration of the 
war and for six months thereafter—if not for a longer period, many people 
would prefer to. go outside rather than crowd out here.” 


9. Alluding to the Press Note indicating the arrangements made for 

the regulation of prices and appointing Assistant 

ie i es me Controllers and various Committees to help the 
(29) ai 7th Feb.;  Sdaj Controller of Prices, Bombay, the Praja Mitra and 
Vartamdn (32), 16th Feb, /4tst, while admitting the propriety on the part of 
Government of not interfering with the principle of 

demand and supply while controlling the prices of 

food-stufis:-and other articles, suggests that .Government should encourage 


agriculturists to bring larger areas under cultivation for grain and other food- 


stuffs and give demonstrations enlightening them on the methods of producing 
better crops and of raising crops on the “intensive system ’’. The paper also 
suggests that the land assessment should be so fixed as to prevent the cupidity 


- of the agriculturists from diverting land to the cultivation of other commodi. 


‘ 


° mis Ag 
a %. : 


ew. eee wee raitie 4 a ie. 40 val maximum prices unless 

BSSty 50 Stated | on would b nd’ inquirie af practical use the ward 

~ end: other as aac hk ld be to the ny from will not fix the prices 
-» ‘O various commodities. The paper ff 2, A that the Assistant 
—_ “Controller an : apres >for " ont) the prices of cloth will be able to 
© nothis ng dn e ng tae gy speculation in cotton ‘which is so very rife 
ae "Bice the departure of Mr. §. M. Edwardes the Muhammadans of 
| Bombay, states the Muslim Herald, were in a des- 

rae ec of ate a pondent mood owing to the absence of any well- 
a Raketiose adel thd ep- wisher of the community in the official hierarchy. 
Se . pointment of the former 


They are, however, more than aod Pf e- 
ae manner in which Mr. P. R. Cade .» aD 
ie wile Hcl “148, Mr. L. Robertson, C.S.I., mix with the people and 
22nd Feb. try to meet their wishes. Referring to the appoint- 

ment of the former as Controller of Prices, the paper 

halite that. no better selection could have been made, as he is thoroughly 

conversant with the needs of the people, and considers the promotion of the 
latter as beneficial to the public in géneral and the Musalmans in particular. 


11. Bapu Gokhale will not be seen againin Mahidrdshtra. He died 
| while defending his nation in the battle of Ashta 
In praise of Bapu (district Sdtira), he fell while trying to prevent the 


g Gokhale the last Brahmin onslavement of his nation. He was killed while he 
Commander-in-Chief of 


a? ~eopende. was endeavouring most strenuously to prevent the 
[ a ach "Bandseh C116), 10th Feb, . Setting of the sun of Swardjya. Is there any more 
eae | ~ glorious death than that met while defending one’s 
Se mother-country ? We have not got that Swardjya for which Bapu Gokhale 
at died ; the Jari Pataku and Bhagava Jenda (the Peishwa’s and Shivaji’s flags), 
ae while looking at which Bapu Gokhale’s soul passed away, are rotting in 
ae dust in some dilapidated temple in Nepal, but how can we forget the 


ee name of Bapu Gokhale? ‘‘ Old times were changed, old manners gone, a 

ie stranger filled the Stuart’s throne.’’ Others have occupied the throne of 

| oe _  Mahédrashtra. They ate welcome! Our loyalty will obtain their blessings 

. * ... glso and lead to the progress of Maharashtra. We have the spirit of Bapu 

: _ Gokhale in us. That spirit defended Maharashtra against the British, in the 
last century. In this century, it will defend Maharashtra for the British 
against the foreign enemy. 


12. Referring to the report that a school-boy at Jalgaon (Hast Khandesh) 
was made to go round the classes, shoes in -hand, 
Comments on the ag a punishment for joining in a procession in 


ao punishment of a student ponour of Mr. Tilak, the Sandesh writes :—This 


dech) for ‘eine Be og instance alone is sufficient to indicate the extent to 
Bs © procession. which our whole educational system has deteriorated. 
ce Sandesh (116), 17th Feb. It clearly proves the narrow-mindedness, obstinacy 


ae | and worthlessness of the educational authorities 
Ee oe te from top to bottom. How can a system which penalises the suspected 


" . * ., presence of a school-boy in a procession in honour of Mr. Tilak, who has 
_+.~—~—«se Beessfully evaded the clutches of the bureaucracy, which has the law and 
ig _ the law-courts completely under its thumb, and who has won the single- 
"= ~~~. minded devotion of the people, be other than worthless ? Although this 
eee system has produced a Dadabhai, a Tilak and a Jamnadas Dwarkadas, the 


price that the nation has to pay for it is on the whole very heavy. 


ae : 13, “The Viceroy — Si saypacel to allow Mr. Tilak to enter Delhi, 
a when his presence was required there as a member 
SE ee aes on Govern- of the Home Rule League and Congress Deputa- 
hoe “ment's m5 gobs joe tion fo Mr. Montagu. Now he is not ‘ pleased’. 
eee Mr. Tilak has allowed the authorities to have their 
 Mahrdt ce ER ‘ pleasure ”” without pressing the matter further, for 
Be SEN ca | , he has woe: in 1 Bagiand soon, both for attending 
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yi Ree instituted ¢ : inet the 
king to the British ‘people about. sb ‘hale 


a trate _in India and how the prospects: of a pce in tad “a 
Rem being, seriously endangered by bureaucratic misdoings.” ‘a 3 


iat gs 14. Commenting. upon the reply given in the Punj ib Lagiolasiie Courieil 
re | to an inter pellation about the yawepeers in the official 


+ Government and their « Black List”; the Gujardti remarks:—There ate no 
practice of putting news- 


Anglo- Indian papers in ‘the Black List. These papers | ae 
 Gujardti 7, eg are paid about double of the usual rates for advertise- >a 


ments as may be seen from the rates charged by the - eer 
Pioneer. In giving advertisements for publication to any paper the Govern- — | Be 
ment officials are influenced by the consideration as to whether it is on the 
side. of the people or servilg to Government. We very often see wretched rags 
having a poor circulation of gbout 2C0 to 500 securing advertisements from ae 
Government by flattering the head clerks of the departments concerned. | et 
Public money is thus wasted in keeping up the existepce of such papers. — a 
The Government of Bombay have placed certain papers on the ‘ Black List’ — Sa 
merely because they freely criticise the actions and pronouncements of their | 
officials ; and they are reported to have issued confidential instructions to 
their officers not to give them any advertisements for publication. Newspaper 
readers will easily be able to know from the non-appearance of Government 
advertisements in. certain prpers that they have the honour of being 
included in the Black List. This is not the only way by which officials 
bring their influence to bear upon newspapers.. They refuse to contribute 
articles to papers that are regarded as antagonistic to Government and do not 
even get their private work done through the presses in which such news- 
papers are published. An official is known to have refused to get the portrait 7 
of His Majesty printed in such a press: Other obvious ways of influencing ag i, 
the newspapers consist in refusing recognition .to public libraries that sub- : Ng 
scribe tq papers on the Black List and prohibiting Government servants from 
being their subscribers. : 


: 15. Referring to the measures recente adopted by the Kolhapur Durbar , Bae 
, to encourage recruiting in their State, the Kesari . 1 aS 
Condemnation of the sgays:—Had recruiting been carried on in the ordi- 
measures taken by the narily straightforward ways we would have been only 
srr paca to too glad to see one of the principal royal families in 
Kesari (107), 19th Feb. Mahirashtra acquitting itself well in connection with 
the duty of securing recruits for military service. 

But the metbods adopted by the Kolhapur Durbar have certainly been very 
extraordinary, and we have not come across any similar measures being 
resorted to in the British: territory proper. Our readers know already that | oe 
there were recruiting riots at Kolhapur; and another extraordinary circum- she 
stance hgving: lately come to our notice, it is impossible to ignore it any 
longer. Any Kolhapur State subject securing a recruit can treat all laws with 
respect to land transactions as non-existent and get back his land from his_ 
savakar and thus totally ruin him. The Durbar is at liberty to pay as much 
money as it pleases for the maintenance of the family of g recruit .or may 
reward in any way it likes those who secure recruits. But the following 


solemn announcement has appeared in the Kolhapur State Gazette:—“It ms “a 
having come to the notice of the Huzur that people are not satisfied with the ot 
small amounts they receive and that they desire their lands to be redeemed hae 


from their savakars, the Huzur has decided as a matter of special conces- 
sion to secure the redemption of the lands of recruits and those who secure / Sa 
recruits.” Recruiting has-no concern whatsoever with the redemption of lands. | =; 48 
If the State so desired, it could have granted loans at: moderate interest §§ ie 
for securing immediate redemption of mortgaged lands. But instead of that, Bee 
even lands already sold are, for the last two or three months, being. forcibly eae 
-geized ‘and returned to their original owners, and hundreds of savkarg have: — 
fallen victims to this injustice. Not only is. the agreed rate of interest in : 
. mortgage transactions arbitrarily reduced, but the lands are allowed tobe - - 94a 
redeemed regardless of the agreed: period. Whilé calculating damdupat any ee x 
. @xorbitant rate of interest is or The ssid ee are caloulated a 
BF ne ite De ae cDaeee mot OS 
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jereby have a few more 

“feoruits, If they oan tolerate all this injus 90 there is no reason = 
— > should Taug hye Russian revolution ft Levin, mdiasing Ruseis 

> foreign loans Y 6. li e. of a) things will not found in British 

Bo 7. ip other Na stiv e saw as and even in ancient eon. “We too hold 

. $he opinion that there shoul I be no 5 Govaeaat interference with the internal 


>) gffaire c fom ha t ce = ‘there onght to be some limit to the injustice allowable 
ae D their internal administration. We are afraid that the present state of | 
ieee ia on the reputation of the British Government 


7 
: 


Rae te 
im 


a Bee appl: ruits to the British Government, and though no such injustice. 
eS } alloy British, territory it is likely to be presumed by the people 
ae the Pate has the British Government’s implied consent to its perpetra- 

Bea on. - The British Government may be anxious to get recruits; but should 
8 peewee | 7 no be more anxious to maintain their reputatign for justice ? 
1 mn 16. Referring to the recent publication of the history of the Indian 
| pe J : BOD ie hat & Army Corps in France, the Gujdrati writes :—‘' Why 

pe “Indian public. shouldbe . we ask, should something like an impenetrable vail ~ 
_ taken rao ee thrown over the doings of the Indian soldiers who 
eis ee : ‘Tpdian = Sad dginigs | of have since been fighting on the various battlefields 
San theatres of war. .. with the same gallantry and heroism that they dis- 
eee (17), 24th » played in Flandera?  Wé/confess we are unable to 
a 2’ ROD For ) answer the question and it rests with the authorities 
ee ae to remove the growing’feeling of dissatisfaction and 
Ree oN even suspicion which official silence has needlessly engendered. More light is. 
[= needed in the best interests of the Allies’ cause and we hope Government 
(ES See uM " vil Tealiso the wisdom of taking the Indian public into- confidence.” 
is a “The death of ex-Sultan Abdul Hamid Khan whose name was once 
Pye’ oe Abanl Hamid, the watchword in the Islamic world reminds one of 
- oo Se-Sulten of Turkey. the horrors with which the present regime in Turkey 


» Mail @, 17th. was ushered.. Whatever. may be said of the late 
=. — 8b, Eng. edison and Sultan, he was a devout’ Musgalman and so long as 
— ~~ ab, 18th Feb. Urdu he was on the throne the Turkish Empire remained 


x . strong and intact. It was after his removal and the 
it the young Turkish party that the disruption of the : mpire began, 
know with hg amin arial consequences. ‘His name was loved and 
thro ere is hardly any Musalman who would not 
peace. 


oe ad & ‘er 4 Secatond for him and closed their shops 
Ry “— iE was also held a ziarat ceremony in the Jame 
ie ar in its Urdu edition writes in the same strain.) 

PRIN & speech full of ominous phrases, which: create in 
nee 6 mind the fear that evil is in store- for this poor 


erOy said in connection with the proposed 
England,’ that-he would not have it 

| is ‘any desire on the part of Gov- 

| | uch oe epueekganeie 

ro ee, Of Fepression” ever J OWE | ‘as would naturally 
5°" Guspeot bimbelt;"for otherwise what docasion should 
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of aa ut thane are. in 3 
ur.in England has declared itself emphatic 


representations of the mischievous gang which stylet 
Association; and the masses in India are besceuinc abtieniabes wand ft 
and others who hold his views must remember that: the Cat. or ang ¢ 
-., schemes would simply melt away before the furnace heat of the mass ‘agitation 
| which will necessarily follow any —— stig from the Congress 93 
League scheme.” 


19. The Praja Mitra and Pdrst she to the seubbaibons moved by. the 

. ‘Honourable Mr. Sarma in the Imperial Legislative 
Comments on the Council urging Government to declare that the total 
Honourable Mr. Sarma’s prohibition of the use of all alcoholic and intoxicating | 
resolution in the ry = liquors and drugs was the aim of their policy, etc, — 
Legislative Council decla- 4714 texpresses its dissatisfaction at its fate in the 


- 


ring total prohibition to be 
the ultimate aim of the 
Abkéri policy of Govern- 
ment. 


Council. It remarks that, in view of religious 
prohibition enjoined both upon Hindus and 
Muhammadans -against liquor and all intoxicating 


9) an r_e rg nara drinks, Government should not: find it difficult in a eo 
), 22nd Heb.; Bombay goyntry like India to give practical shape to the ar 
pec Bares anh pie proposal underlying Mr. Sarma’s resolution. It fh 
Feb urges that it can see no difference in the war condi- 
tions obtaining in England and America on the one 
hand and India on the other and argues that if prohibition was desirable in the 
first-named.two countries it was equally desirable in India. The papersuggests 
that if Government found it rather difficult abruptly to wean the drinking classes — ala 
; from liquor they should afford increasing facilities for obtaining toddy. [The eee 
Bombay Samdchdr also dwells upon the need of encouraging the use.of toddy on 
as a substitute for liquor. While not regarding the Honourable Mr. Sarma’s | 
resolution to be one quite within the range of practical politics, the paper 
yemarks that the amount of support it received in the Council points to the m % 
necessity of putting more effective checks on the evil of drink and of adopting ae 
the policy of steadily reducing the number of liquor shops. While sympathis- | i 
ing with the object underlying the resolution, the Jdm-e- Jamshed observes 
that even if it were to be acted upon, the people would not be saved from the 
evil of drink. It apprehends that the policy advocated by the Honourable 
Mr. Sarma would not only give rise to illicit distillation but would allure the 
drinking classes to the use of opium and other narcotic drugs which afte ) 
calculated to bring greater ruin to their physique than liquor itself. The os, 
paper hopes that the promoters of the Temperance movement would do well he 
to suggest some practical reforms in the Abkari policy of Government instead ie 
of bringing such resolutions in the Council.) 
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20. ‘‘ We are not wrong when we express the opinion that the whole i 
: _ Bombay Presidency and many outside it, will hear 7. 
‘ Peay hh gal with the deepest regret about the serious accident 


Sdnj Vartamadn (82), 
22nd Feb., Eng. cols. ; 
Hindusthdn (21), 22nd 
Feb.; *Rdst Goftdr (81), 
24th Feb:., Eng... cols.; 
*Guardir (17), 24th Feb., 
Eng. cols. 


the last five years. the pivot on which every activity of Bombay. has turne 
_ They are the lifé and soul of our social activities, Our hearts go to I 


to our highly esteemed and popular, Governor. 
weseeeeee Lord Willingdon, by his genuine sympathy 
for the people, has secured~ for himself unbounded 
love and regard from the whole. population. His-is'a 
life of extreme toil, coupled with anxiety on account 


of most arduous ‘duties owing to. the. war. His 


Excellency and Lady Willingdon have. been durii 


' Willingdon in her deep anxiety. We sincerely hope His Excelle: n0y'W iLjoen 2 


- be-up-and Going about his work, . with hig ever genial face and 
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king fi .d a: the Thevaninient a India showing its a 
ignation at the intolerable insult which the 


res te : 


. The  Governn merit * .. Bou! (?) African Government, notorious for its’ ill- 


vt rf he refus treatment of Indians, .has hurled at’ the Nation by 
Be aan nt to allow ¥ two oring the plea put forward by it in favour. of the 
os visbees $0. admission into Mombasa of twWo Indian Barristérs 
Leap putas st awh had. ‘provided themselves with the necessary 


A me J or: a ae 16th passports. The Governor does not even deign to 


ad "explain the cause of the prohibition and unceremo- 
ara ue a ‘niously replies that he: cannot permit the Barristers 


ae kK 0 ta a; ‘abt the Government of India, apparently satisfied with this answer 


that it is not prepared to carry the matter further. A National 
ment ould not. sa at this, if would remonstrate with the Imperial 


‘Bince 


“The pabiis bodies and Associations should at once declare them- 


3 “What a” weak plea the Government of India have advanced that 
we an, 17h - they cannot intervene’ in the time of war! The war 


has. rendered’ ‘a Goyernment ruling over thirty-two 
1 Goftdr 81), 
ire | 


‘crores of peopie helpless ! Did Government ever 

_. show their strength in the time of peace? Cannot 

the. Government of India take steps to retaliate against the Government of 
_ British Hast Africa? While Lord Hardinge made a bold stand against. the 


hutniliatiog treatment to which the Indians were being subjected by the South 


Government, Lord Chelmsford allows his own passports to be treated 
with disoourtesy without a word of protest! Will not the Government of 
India be now roused to a sense of its own dignity? [The Rdst Goftdr protests 

gainst: the virtual closing of the gates of British East Africa against Indians. 
“urgés the Government of India to appeal to the British Government and 


—_- We helpless Indians have to submit tamely to this insult as we 
Py er, possess no real power. These two men were perfectly 

respectable and were besides provided with the neces- 
Bary passports. But.why should the Colonies attach 
hese things? We request the intervention of the Secretary of 
utter and suggest that the Government ‘of India should retaliate 


f a Colonials from landing on our shores. unless the Colonies 
! ee: ‘their laws. F | iA tet 


the failare. of the: kharif crops on a large scale veiamne 
~ known. Government should have postponed the 
otion of the first instalment of the land assess- 

t till ‘the. ‘rabi crops. were gathered. Their 

ss haste caused a great bardéhip to the poorer 
‘cultivators. . After the results of the 
feré’ known; Government could have 
| ans should be piven” i nd ‘the poet 
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aes | suspensidn of assessment in the or those who do -not- pa bap ore 
Key Rs. 10 per year as land revenue. Malking short of this c measure will miti, 
the haitiahios af the poorer classes. The bitterness that is at present manifes : 
in the relations between Government and the popular ras ie ae 
avoidable and a little tact on. both sides would have. solved the ceaatiak bp ger 
satisfactorily. The treatment meted out to the Secretaries of the Gujarat =#=§ — 
Sabha by the Commissioner, N. D., at tha time of the. private interview, and 
' ' the unhappy and unnecessary references to ‘ outside agitation ’ and such other . 
. | things in the Press Note have not been to small extent — for the 
exasperation of the public mind. ” 
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29. “The two incidents we are about to relate wos substantiate the 

_ popular belief that as between Europeans and Indians ee 

Colour prejudice in gtatus and promotion in Government service depend Pee 
Bes. ogg agg Ape to more on the colour of skin than on qualifications.  ~ 3 

osts in fe Mcucation The paper then refers to the case of the supersession 


Sa Ruler (new), 16th Of Mra. Tarabai Modak, B.A., of the Amraoti Girl’ 
Feb. School by s Miss Pascal and the replacement of 


E Mrs. Srinivasa, B.A., Acting Inspectress of Schools in me 
Madras, by Miss Alice Sergeant, a raw English lady.]|) We are not surprised ae. 
at this surrender of the bureaucracy to colour prejudice, which is only usual ; 
with them. But we wonder at the great divergence between what they profess | : 
and what they do. Hitherto they have been blowing trumpets about their | 
solicitude for the advance of higher education of our women and beating their 
breasts that there is dearth of women teachers, bu& when they come to 
realities we find them taking steps which are calculated to throttle the growth 
of higher education.” 


» *26. Referrivg to the orders of the Bombay Government removing from ea 

: Comments on the re- ‘he list of candidates for Subordinate Judgeships | Nie 

moval of certain names the names of many persons who have held qualifying “ 

from the list of candidates posts, the Gujardti writes :— It is difficult to conceive Breas « 

for Sub-Judges’ posts in how Government have come to such a decision which ‘ 

the Bombay Presidency. amounts to repudiation of an implied promise, given 

Gujardtt (1%), 24th t+ > such holders of qualifying posts as may be found 

Feb., Eng. cols. competent, to appoint them to Sub-Judges’ posts. 

Such a repudiation is a very serious matter in the case of Government and is 

being characterised in much stronger language in several quarters.......... 

Elementary fairness requires that those who have sacrified their professional 

prospects and suffered pecuniary losses in the expectation of being appointed 

to the office of a Subordinate Judge, shoald not have their careers completely 

marred by a sudden and sweeping reversal of the policy that Government had 

deliberately laid down. The retention of some in the list of candidates. to the ia 

exclusion of men who have served for a longer period at considerable self- = ee 

sacrifice and even won high testimonials from their superiors indicates the age 

adoption of a principle on which we cannot congratulate the Bombay 
Government. ” 
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27. ‘Is it mere accident or policy ? At present in no province is there | 
a Registrar of Co-operative Societies who is” 
Registrars of Co-o »* Indian. Not very long ago threo of the major pro- 
tive Societies should as @ vyinoes, viz., Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces, 


= be ae a 58 aia taal had Indian Registrars at the same.time, and no one 
19th Feb. of thane é' has suggested that the movement i hac under 


Co-operative Societies seems to have become a monopoly of the I. Cc Ss. We 2 | 
should have thought, if the nature of the duties appertaining to an office were 
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have though it “it 40 prssth yh feelings f 
‘proseribing the book above "yeferred to, they should, in the 
ce, fio teal imila lar or s in respect of books which are calculated 
(reli aonagin feclings of the ‘AMuhariieAane. The paper then goes 
pte nat rom ‘tl eat Fdisinsotioned article of the Political Bhomiyo a 
nable t ideo teen the Satydrtha Prakdsh, Vishva Vilds, 
tc., sory adds to that list the names of the following books - 

av been published by the Bible Society, viz., The Koran by 
~Dr. Rose + Short Biography of the Prophet Muhammad; Miracles of 
Ms he. mn ne a; ; Jesus Christ and Muhammad. 


29, ' Tt be Deshi Mitra raises a complaint against the existing praotioe of 
nF the police in the Surat City of shooting and poison- 
“abot the ing street dogs, It remarks that these methods of 


<< © ghooting “and poisoning of wee s Fo ; 
ey Ao eee exterminati dogs injure the religious feelings of 
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the Hindus. It dwells: on the futulity of these 

methods as a means effectually to exterminate the 

dog nuisance or to prevent the spread of hydrophobia 

among them. ‘The paper refers to a representation 

"made to the Collector of Surat in this connection by some of the inhabitants 
of the city and appeals to His Excellency the Governor as well as to the 
Collector fo prohibit the poisoning or shooting of dogs with pistols till such 
» time as the representation is disposed of. It advises the leaders of the people, 
“gs also those connected with the local Pinjrapole and others, to bestir them- 
gelves i in the matter and raise a protest against the methods referred to above. 
paper inspires them with hopes of success if they make persistent endea- 

_ ‘yours by reminding them of the Queen’s Proclamation which assures Her 


_Majesty’s Indian subjects that the religious feelings of all sections of the 
abiie will be respected. 


80. The sc sealants complains that the dismantlement of the Badin- 
Hyderabad Railway has had the effect of throw- 

Alleged grievances ‘of ing the local zamindars on more primitive and 
costly modes of transport for the export of the 

“i stbleorseligdeige Poa produce of their fields. It remarks :— Until the 
.Hyderabad-Badin Rail- railway was dismantled, the freight used to be about- 
we Re; 0-12-6 for 8. maunds, at the rate of Re. 0-1-7 per 
Hindvdst (47),, 31st maund as stated above, Thus the discontinuance of 
3 Jan., Eng. cols. railway communication between Hyderabad and 
Bes, Badin has resulted in a net loss of about Rs. 3-3-6 
~ per acre. Government took up the question of reducing the prevailing assess- 
. ment rates with a view to compensate the zamindars for the loss sustained by 
~ them owing to the uprooting of the railway, and we hear that Government are 


i - not likely to compensate the above heavy loss by more than a paltry 2 annas 


racre which amounts to less than 4 per cent. of the loss. Unless Government 


os “ag is determined to render the reductions in assessment rates a huge farce, we 
te oa eaoot understand why this ridiculously low figure should be suggested ag 


uate. We deem it our duty to warn Government that their unsympathetic 
| in granting reductions in the Kaira District should not be repeated 


_. herein Tando Division.” 


me 81. “Upto the present moment we have heard very little about the 
Oe to G ' educational progress of. the Hurs. No Moslem 
ako eresoment education society has ever thought upon their educa- 
a cise of the tion. We have not come across any educational 
report issued by Goverhment and dealing with the 

- education of Hurs. It is only from’ the ‘ answers ” 

given to the question of the Honourable Mr. G. M, 

. Bhurgri in the Bombay Legislative Council that we 

learn something about them tbat provision is made 

fot the-eduction of the children of. Hurs and that 

cause Board schools are.open to ‘these children and 
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‘ n edeation in Sind, a handsome amount be 
-edacation of "the Hurs whether they "bein “Settlements or out of them. 
wooing Aa Ee <q educational officer my ‘appointed to devise means and 
Jesper for the better education of Hurs in general and we believe such a 
se will prove beneficial both to Government and the public. In connection 
the hill tribes. we draw the attention ofall concerned in Muhammadan 


pe scat at to the ‘dumb population’ of Lyari (Karachi) who. number not legs | 


than 40 thousand souls and who are followers of Islam. ‘They are mostly 
labourers and are uneducated. There. is no special arrangement for their 
education and we trust the Honourable Mr. H. 8. Lawrence, the Commissioner 
in Sind; who, we know, first conceived the idea of doing something for them 
when he was the Collector of Karachi, will be pleased to move the educational 
authorities to make some special arrangements for the Lyari people as they 
are almost hilly tribes and come under the category of * hill tribes °. 


32. “ Now in Sind there are only 26 municipalities and of these a bare 
half a dozen alone include members elected by the 
Alleged bureaucratic people. As many as 19 are entirely nominated and in 
neglect of female educa- geveral the nominated officials constitute one-half of 
ay Fos or ny 47). 8th Feb, *@ non-official nominated members and besides this 
Ras. oie oh ul “°» overdoze of bureaucratic element represented by the 
atthe iced ex-officio members, the jo-hukums among the non- 
official nominees of the Commissioner in Sind, there is on the top of them all 
an official President and in many cases even an Official Vice-President. 
What has been.the state of female education in these municipal areas as the 
result of the misgovernment of these nominated officialised institutions of self- 
government in the unrestricted power of an official chairman? Inas many as 
13 out of these 19 wholly nominated municipalities there is not a single school 
maintained by the municipality for the primary education of girls. These 
municipalities have funds enough for other things of less importance, buf . the 
representatives of bureaucracy who guide and control the working of these 
(ge shame of self-government have not seen their way to maintain a girls’ 
school.......... Some of these towns have not only no municipal girls’ school 
but no girls’ school of any charactera....... Others again have been captured 
by. missionary enterprise such as the important town of Mirpurkhas which 
boasts of only one girls’ school and that controlled by missionary ladies and 
pervaded by denationalising missionary atmosphere. This is the state of 
neglect in which bureaucratic mismanagement has allowed such a vital ques- 
tion to remain and the lesson all this teaches us is that we must have Home 
Rule for Home Rule means the end of bureaucracy.” 


LEGISLATION. 


33. Commenting upon the Bill to restrict the increase of rents for 
dwelling houses pos business premises in the Presi- 
. dency of Bombay, the Praja Mitra and Parsi 

7 bang yd i + an ot remarks that it does not consider it safe fo make the 
Presidency. ‘law on the subject more comprehensive than it is in 
Praja Mitra and Pdérst England. It is of opinion that the operation of the 
(29), 22nd Feb.; Hjndus- provisions of the Bill should be restricted to dwelling 
thdn (21), 22nd Feb.;. houses. of the poorer elasses only and should not be 
a. ee Gena = extended to all business premises and dwelling houses 


‘24th Feb., Eng. cols. regardless of their rental value. The paper appre- 


materially interfere with the proper handling of the problem of relieving 
congestion in the city, inasmuch as it will discourage the ‘construction 
of new houses. [Welcoming the Bill, the Hindusthdn remarks that 
though its provisions will be unpalatable to the landlord class, they will be 
received with acclamation by the general public. It expresses satisfaction at 
the provisions of the Bill being extended to business premises also, It 
ee that grabbing. landlords would try to resort to various subter- 


Comments on the Bill 


reserved for ae 


hends that the working of the proposed Bill will - 


ject of con rolling the rise 
3 re enactment rather 
of India Act. The Rdst¢ 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 
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‘PUBLISHED IN rHE BOMBAY reusinniey 
For the Week ending 2nd March 1918. 


ae District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to a 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint ae. 
d which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts ia 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts eS 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report. Be 
and what the correct facts are. ¢ ‘ i 
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" POLITICS ANI D THE PUBLIC ADMINIST RATION. 


1. “We believe the Government and the public are as much to be 
congratulated on this appointment as Sir Ibrahim 

Commentson the appoint- himself......,... Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola’s appoint- 
ment of the Honourable ment to the Bombay Council confirms the assurance 
fl a yeaa that Government would, in all circumstances, try to 
bay Executive Council. get the best man possible, aod that other considera- 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsi tions would be subordinated to the paramount con- 
(29), 27th Feb., Eng. and sideration of the candidate’s personal and public 
Guj. cols. qualifications.......... In expressing our satisfaction 
at Sir [brahim’s appointment we must not forget to 

say a word of thanks to Lord Willingdon. This appointment is one more 
proof of His Excellency’s liberal and statesmanlike instincts. Such'a popular 
appointment was inconceivable in the administration of his predecessor.......... 
In recommending the appointment of Sir Ibrahim, Lord Willingdon has not 
been actuated or deterred, by any narrow considerations of policy. He has 
gone straight for the man whose appointment seemed the most suitable and 
satisfactory, under the circumstances. We think this appointment will 
dispel any lurking suspicion in the mind of the public, that, in the matter 
of ‘these very high appointments, the Government is ‘ prompted by any 
ulterior motives, beyond those of finding the most efficient man.......... So 


far, both in the Provincial and in the Viceregal Councils, Hindus and Muham-.- 


madans have succeeded one another in unmistaking alternation. We hope 
it will not be allowed to grow into a vicious custom. There can be no 
®ommunal turns in public offices; and the Indian communities must learn 
to outgrow this clamour for communal representatives in high offices.’ 
{In its Gujarati columns, the paper, while supporting whole-heartedly the 
appointment of Sir Ibrahim, remarks that there could mot be a more 
suitable candidate for the post from the Moslem community and observes that 
if the public had the right to make a nomination for the post in question 
from among the Muhammadans, their choice would have fallen upon none else 
but Sir Ibrahim. It wishes that his official career, on which he has newly 
embarked, may turn out to be even more popular than his public career. | 


*2. “For the first time’ since Indians were declared to be members of 

the Executive Council of the Governor of Bombay 
agg ers a. @ Muhammadan has been appointed to the place. 
(5), 3rd Mar.; Sunday But Sir [brahim’s qualifications for the place do not 
Tatler (13), 3rd Mar.; end there. He is one of the most effective public 
~Gujardtt (17), 3rd Mat, men in Bombay, irrespective of creed or caste, not 
Eng. cols. easily thrown off the scent, and a hard fighter for the 
things that he cares for, His memorandum on the post-war problems of 
Indian defence and Indian commerce is a forceful document and marks him 
out as a fit representative of India on the Imperial War Conference shortly to 
be convened. If the choice should fall upon him, there is a precedent for it. 
Sir 8, P. Sinha, on joining the Bengal Executive Council, was chosen to 
represent this country at the last Imperial Conference.” [The Mahrdtta 
writes :—* We hope that Sir Ibrahim’s career as an Executive Councillor will 
be not only eventful (for such it is bound to be), but also full of many and 
clear illustrations of his personal solicitude for the well-being of his country- 
men.” The Sunday Tatler remarks :—"* Suffice it to say that ;the Honourable 
Sir Ibrahim is well known to the public as the possessor of sterling capacity 
and:as a strong man with determination of character; and he has given ample 
proof of this in the discharge of all his public duties, whether in the Legislative 
Councils, Municipal Corporation, Improvement Trust and other public 
spheres.” The Gujardii writes at length on the Honourable Sir Ibrahim’s 
public services and says:—“ It may be said with perfect truth that there is no 
Mubammadan in this presidency who has had such a useful and varied public 
career as the Honourable Sir Ibrahim can fairly boast.of.’ He-is, besides, 
endowed with a penetrating, quick and logical intellect and can rise to the full 
height of independence, as is proved by his presidential address to the All- 
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ould have made a better selection for 
‘Congressman, as a member of the 
ue and as a member of the Corporation 
Improvement Trust, and in’ various other 
“public capacities, Sir Ibrahim’ has rendered » good 
fai OF, Wat, account of himself........... In offering him our con- 
~~” gratulations, we need not say that we expect he. will 
‘ leas pliant tool in the hands of his bureaucratic colleagues than did 
lecessor—Sir Mabadeo Chaubal.” [The Sandesh, the Dnydn Prakash 
‘Indu Prakdsh also enumerate the services rendered by Sir Ibrahim in 
ic Gause and welcome his appointment. | 


y > « 


‘ 


| Be. etd 94, “Bir ‘Ibrahim’s appointment is one that will be warmly ratified 


me al ee a py every shade of public opinion. We decline to 

_ Bdst Goftdr (81), Btd Sieve’ ol the pisstion of Sir Ibrahim on the 

a ae fier. Eng. mW ground that he is the best Muhammadan available, 

"~~ * because he is a representative Indian who is ‘accepted by all communities, 

|= —__ and who has been more than oncé elected to the Imperial Legislative Council 

-* by the non-official members of the Bombay Legislative Council not because 

he is a Muhammadan, but because he is qualified to represent his country- 

men whether they happen to be Muhammadans or not. He has a disting- 

uished record of public service inthe Bombay Municipality, the Bombay 

and Imperial Legislative Councils and elsewhere, and ‘his contributions to 

important public questions bear evidence of hard work and close application. 

‘We will not make any invidious distinction between him and his predecessor, 

but we sincerely and. unreservedly congratulate Lord Willingdon on the 

excellence of his selection which will commend itself to all classes of the 
community.”. ~—.. 

5. Referring to the appointment of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla as a member 

: of the Executive Council of His Excellency the 

| Governor of Bombay, ‘the Muslim Herald declares 

: Muslim Herald (143), that his appointment has not only aroused the 

wen ea ae ni liveliest satisfaction among the Muhammadan 


Barz community, but that other enlightened communities 
Hast Indian (1), 2nd Mar. like, the Hindus and Parsis who hold him in 


* , high.esteem also consider his selection as the fittest 
from all points of view. After the death of Sir Pherozshah Mehta, Sir [brahim 
has held the foremost position among the public men in Bombay; he is famous 

=o.) —~~for his vast knowledge and deep insight; while his public utterances are 

|) - +~-characterised by close reasoning, unimpeachable veracity, and not infrequently 
eet, by fearless impartiality. His high station in life notwithstanding, he receives 
visitors of all sorts and conditions with the utmost courtesy, and tries to help 
Mubammadans as faras he can. For these reasons his co-religionists have 

.  . © received his appointment with the greatest pleasure; they are convinced that 
> = ~~ the ignorance of Muhammedan thought and feeling which existed in 
*, ..+ Government circles before will be dispelled, and that their interests will be. 
"\ .. . thoreuglly safeguarded in future. (The Mufid-e-Hozgdr states that the 
 * ‘appeéintment has been accorded a warm reception by papers of all shades of 
opinion, and in adding its own humble tribute remarks that Sir Ibrahim is a 
~~. ttue-Musalman, a well, wisher of the public, and a loyal subject of His Majesty 

— ~  the King-Hmperor. The Bombay East Indian writes :—“ The selection is 
adoubtedly a good one and commands widespread confidence. It is admitted 

all that Sir Ibrahim is one of the ablest men in Bombay with a wide 


snce of the people of this Presidency. He isa man of moderate views 

a “popular amongst all classes of the people. We congratulate Government 

"> on making this .selection, and the Muhammadan community whose great 
OS ae Oe i Sa y cae Me nee a mae PS oul ! fs ) ; : ‘ e’ . : : 

; with Govermment of this Presidency. We also con- 
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my Ibrahim ig 


b.; © Akhbdr-e-Is 
Heb lst and is ie pursue a vacillating policy or do aught to serve his 
private ends. He will never stoop to the mean method 
of being servile to Government-because of the high post conferred upon him by 
them. Government deserve to be congratulated upon the superior wisdom they 
have shewn in appointing such an able and public-spirited man of independent 
views on the Executive Council. Government could not possibly have made a 
better selection. We would, therefore, congratulate Government more on their 
choice than Sir Ibrahim on his appointment. Sir Ibrahim is a prominent 
member of the Moslem League and an advocate of Home Rule for India. 
He is the people’s man and the public bave full confidence that he will spare 
no pains in the Executive Council to advocate their claims. [In the English 
colums the paper writes:—‘‘ He is pre-eminently a people’s man and the 
public may rest assured that under Sir Ibrahim’s charge public interests, 
for the next five years at least, will be quite safe.” The Hindusthdn 
writes :—Government by the appointment of Sir Ibrahim have shown 
that they can appreciate the worth of those who criticise them. We could 
scarcely have expected such an appointment in Lord Sydenham’s time. 
The people of the Bombay. Presidency will be pleased with the appoint- 
ment of such a capable man as Sir\Ibrahim. He has had his training 
in the Bombay Municipality under the late Sir P. M. Mehta and his 
his speech as president ofthe Moslem League would have done credit to any 
president of the Coagress and was received with acclamation all over 
India. He proved a worthy successor to Mr. Gokhale in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, and his views on the subject of the defence of India must 
have convinced Government of his versatile abilities. The Bombay Samiachdr 
and the Jdm-e-Jamshed dwell at great length on the services rendered by Sir 
Ibrahim to the country in the past and express the hope that there will be 
substantial progress in education and local self-government during his term 
of office as he has made a special study of educational and municipal problems. 
The Akhbdr-e-Islém, in two successive issues, dwells on the merits, virtues 
and public services of Sir Ibrahim and concludes thus:—Government must 
have been so convinced of Sir [brahim’s independence and impartiality that 
they must be feeling sure that he would not be Jed away by the trend of 
public opinion whenever it went wrong, nor would he inacase in which 
Government policy would be harmful to both the public and Government, ever 
seek to curry favour with Government by servile acquiescence.| 


7. Our readers already know what an uproar was raised against the 
name of Lala Lajpatrai in England. But the days 
Reflections on the start- gre gone by when Government could destroy national 
se ole Ny po a work by raising an outcry against individuals. The 
gts Berna Seth Feb, British Government destroyed two, books written 
by Lajpatrai and it did not hesitate to charge him 

with the disgusting offence of taking bribes from Germany. But the British 
Government is so unmanly that it has not the courage to prosecute him, even 
when challenged. To destroy the books of Lajpatrai is not to destroy him. 
We understand from India that he has started a Home Rule Society in New 
York and that Indian settlers and American citizens also are enrolling them- 


selves as members. It is no wonder that Indian settlers are becoming - 


members, but some may be surprised to learn that Americans also. are 
joining. But we should remember that America has joined the war for 
the sake of the independence of all nationalities in the world and that 
it is on account of America that the question of Irish Home Rule is 


being pressed. If we are not prepared even to demand Home Rule when 


Americans are prepared to- bless Indiwn swardjya, none can be more uo- 
fortunate than ourselves. Fortunately Amerionse have the capacity 
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| “cowed by any such threats. Hea dmit- 

are I xis and asked whether he Should. send him some other 
re President ‘Wilson but which the latter had not sent 
tt day, it is said, the Viceroy expressed his regret for the 
| We do nob know whether the story is true or not, 
What sort of 
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ety ansist it in the war of iadaventonde of nationalities and 

| vine that we have committed a great sin if we ask for a 

1 of sympathy from the President of the United States? If an 

5 to complain thathis wife’s chastity is violated because 

mae, has talked with a. . priest ‘while be was reciting mantras when she was 

[= taking a bath in a river, on some auspicious day, people will not admire him 
Bea se his strictness as & husband but put dung into his mouth as a fool. 

8. “ The oficial Kiokior and the British character of stand-offishness 

have much to do with thé discontent which per- 

“Alleged benteur of yades India. You go to see a high official, say, the 


% Huropesn. is. Indi officials ct Commissioner or the Deputy Commissigner. You 
£ kes palling have to send in your card and wait in your car 


Taldmio Mait (4), 24th outside the Sshib’s Bungalow. You may be a very 
Feb., Eng. edition. respected man in fhe community and very influential 
Th in the public. People may drag your carriage and 
—oarry you on yOur shoulders, but in the estimation-of the sabib you carry 
_ mo greater value than an ordinary safedposh. ‘Your inferiors in life come like 
‘you'-to sée the sahib and you have to’wait iri the crowd. You feel degraded 
and make up your mind never to call again. .But a gentleman wearing an 
-- Hinglish hat, very likely an Anglo-Indian or to give him his old name, 
ae takes his gharri or motor cycle right into the portico with a scornful 
aa - ook at you and other people waiting outside. Suppose you are ‘salaamed ° 
| . in, you can’t take the same freedom as the sahib, you cannot—dare not— 
_ —.* John Brown him in the same way as the Burasian does. In fact it is 
“~eonsidered cheeky on the part of an Indian visitor to call the sahib by his 
“pame. You must address him as Hozoor whilst the Eurasian at your elbow 
says Hullo Brown or John. You are never introduced to the ladies and very 
seldom received in the drawing room. A sahib, chhota or burra, real or sham, 
is § 2 _ into the drawing room on being announced, but not you. The way the 
conversation takes mostly depends upon the personal characteristics of the 
He Ry: be éxtremely polite and prepossessing like Sir James Meston 
‘and brusque like Sir Reginald Craddock, but you never feel at home 
‘somehow feel the low position which you occupy in his estimation. 
o% Phe patronising turn in which he talks or the distance at which he keeps you 
eo gives you the idea that you belong to the inferior race. Then there are 
oy ‘noidents, the ‘arrogance of the untipped peon or the insults inflicted by a hot- 
d sah ) 80 that instead of feeling a pleasure an Indian caller usually 
is the p: ros ~ of an interview with an I.C.8. Contrast this with the 
ent h 0 8 . i at the hands of an Indian. Suppose you call on Sir Sankaran 
fou may be unknown to him but it does not take time for an Indian to 
will ‘treat you. according to your socia] standing. 
‘conversation and even if like Ali Imam he may not 
ie gourtesy and sympathy which you receive 
gC igs There js a fopting of ‘perfect 
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have isstied a rigid sot of rt es which | gan hy affect of promot- 
relat bs beter the rulers. — he ruled. But can we say Nie 
of other provinces? A refuge is often sought in what is called the “. . 
official prestige. git the prestige be there, but prestige is not secured by «© = = 
aloofness and hauteur. Has the Governor of Bombay lost a shred of his official a 
eee by his urban politeness and -kindness which are so well-known. in a 


ate. 
ombay? Has Sir James Meston lost any of his prestige by his familiarity v2) 
and unassuming manners ?” ay a 
a ' "9. Commenting on the Assam Government’s communiqué regarding. Tae 


, the recent operations against the Kukis and the 
Comments on the As- Nagas, ‘the Mahrdtta says :—‘ Until some further 


sam Government's com- explanation of these ‘operations’ against the Kukis 
muniqué- regarding the 


recent operations against and Nagas is vouchsafed to the public, the latter 
the Kukis and the Nagas. must condemn the Assam Government unreservedly | 
Mahrdtta (5), 8rd Mar. for undertaking fire and sword operations against ‘) (eee 
the semi-wild men of the hills, simply because they tee ol 
were reluctant to supply men for labour corps for service behind the lines in ae 
France. What will the enemy. and neutral countries think of the British 
remonstrances against the forcible employment of Belgians by Germans, when a 
they learn about this campaign against the Kukis and Nagas?” : 
10. Referring to the Bengal Government’s communiqué regarding the ee 
detention of two Bengali females by. the C. I. D., the . - 


Commentsonthe Bengal Servant of India writes:—" In a generation far more 
Government's communi- Jiberty-loving and far more apt to be indignant at 
pd —— ar violations of personal liberty one might look for some 
females by the C. I. D° act of voluntary and generous reparation to the 
Servant of India (new), injured ladies—a public expression, let us say, of — 
28th Feb. | regret and apology on the part of the officers respon- be 

sible. but it behoves us to remember we are : 
concerned with Bengal of the present day, where the C. I. D. is the 
; Government.” 


11. Not even a child will be deceived by the Bengal Government’s ee 

oe attempt to cast a veil over the whole affair and to Sted 

Kesari (107), 26th Feb.; represent in mild language that the fault of the ae . 
*Indian Social Reformer Officials was not very serious. On the whole the 
(3), 3rd Mar, - Bengal Government have been taught a very hard 

| lesson by the C.I. D. in this case.. The Governor 
says the officers concerned will be severely taken to task and that strict orders 
have been issued that in future in the case of arrests of women, Govern- 
ment orders should first be obtained. Let any warnings be issued; but we 
doubt how far they will have any effect seeing that evea Government cannot ae | 
find out telegrams reaching this lawless city, “ Kamanvia” is taken to be me 
“Devendra” and that Government tolerate all this. [The Indian Social Refor- — ae 
.: mer remarks :—“‘It would, indeed, be a sure sign of degeneration if a British 
administration in India can bring itself to view with indifferenc2: conduct in 
their officers which, consciously or “unconsciously, leads to the humiliation of 


respectable and innocent women. Why are our Anglo-Indian contemporaries *. ane 
silent? Have they no duty to uphold the British character in India on such “a 
occasions ?”’! a 


12. Referring to the defence by-Lord Ronaldshay in the Bengal ee 
lative Council of the steps taken by the Bengal 
Condemnation of Lord Government “under the Defence of India Act, Young 


Pramod defence bi India remarks:—“ You might as well arrest and ae 

ski Bigs. Sha Defense , keep in custody without trial everybody whom the $= | 43 

of India Act. panes chose +0 pounce upon as being | potential SS ee 

‘Young India (14), 27th burglars, or pickpockets, or any other sort ofcriminals =. 95) 

Feb. . . . @nd then, having filled the jails with people who had — 
Sate oe _ never been tried, invite an outraged public to con~ eer 
foe ee eRe Oo ; oe eae 
é . | Sa te ES Sa , ‘ 


af thing end?) How lon; tong the peop ke le to ‘endure ‘his. 
| : to-morrow ‘oad gto into the 
\ wy ' Dote Lord Ronaldsbay, does Lord 
pose that you can go on. tuling a province 
by these methods without earning the reprobation 


O- 


. s 
2. Te ~~  . 


‘the: seat of ‘hs Government of India,— it ihe Oe be 
ridiculous to call it the metropolis of India—to 
represent the low water mark of official intelligence 
‘and the high water mark of bureaucratic high-handed- 
ness always? It would seem so from ail the 
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‘missioner and the Deputy Commissioner of Delhi 
happen to be bureaucrats of the most primitive type, 


a - eee and they do not realise that any change is coming 


over India.......... [Here the paper refers to the 


ae 2a : ail to, cancel the prohibitory orders against Messrs. ‘Tilak and Pal.| 


Phere is great indignation iny the country and numerous emphatic protests 


= have been addresssed to the Viceroy. The tranquil atmosphere is quite 


bly coming to an-end. But this is nothing compared to the other 

that comes from Delhi.......... [Here the paper refers to the 

gat to allow the use of the, Metcalfe Hall for the dinner given to the Honour- 
able Mr. E. 8. Montagna by the non-official members of the Imperial Legis- 


2 a lative Council, and goncludes :—] Some explanation-must be forthcoming, 


ae but none which can be accepted. The matter must be made the subject ofa 
question in the Imperial Legislative Council and the official at fault; whoever 
~ he may be, should be degraded if not dismissed.’ ’” [The Indu Prakash thinks 
“it to be a good thing coming out of evil that the Metcalfe Hall incident has 


| ~ “taken place within the very sight of Mr. Montagu. The Delhi correspondent 


“of the Dnydn Prakdsh remarks :—From one “point of view it was good that 


=. ##Mr. Montagu had-an occasion to see directly bow uncourteously the bureau- 


pe oracy conducts itself towards the Indian members of the Legislative Council. | 


14. Commenting on the refusal of the Government of India to allow 
Mr. Tilak to visit Delhi, the Servant of India 
Gdimments on the remarks :—“ It is difficult to imagine what harm could 


ae of — diew Me have happened if the leave had been given. Ona 


foriner occasion, the order of prohibition was relaxed 

| Tilak to ear ot, on certain conditions, Why was not a similar course 
adopted on this occasion? It is said the reason 

| was different then. True, but the reason need not 

| ame always. Ie hag only got to be good and sufficient. One has 
suggest>d the for the Indian Army might have been 
ne 8 aggestion i is very fanciful. Mr. Tilak is not reported at any 
—o ered with the recruiting of the Mahrattas, by whom he 

On the contrary, it is well-known that he exhorted 

Bombey Presidency toenlist in the Indian section of the 
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eee es | sUASGUIOD, — draw orders of t 
| ~~ : Beas ) bes ee maw | ox oF 2 ORe 
a> 3 ‘ 


t0° the 
Porters oe exteroment place nish restiiotons Dy theensaed t of: moves 
have two prominent Indian leaders at » time when absolutely no prvety 


aes for those orders exists.......... We hope His Excellency will see for reasona- 
oe bleness:of the request and have the orders immediately cancelle sa 


i." All India must have read with the deepest chagrin and regret 
Sdnj Vartamdn (39) about the action of the Chief Commissioner of Delhi 
8th Feb, Eng.cols. refusing permission to Mr. B. G. Tilak to visit Delhi’ 
for the purpose of attending the meeting. of the All- 
India) Congress Committee........... The Viceroy’s Government think that 
Mr. Tilak is too dangerous a person to allow him frequent entry into.the Capital 
of India, or having come to know of the Commissioner’s order after it was 
issued, they might be trying to save his face.......... Or is it that this latest ees 
official masterpiece heralds the termination of: the political truce, seeing that 7 > O 
Mr. Montagu’s mission has approached its end, and at the same time proclaims 7 ae § 
to all the world that the old order of wholesale repression is once again to be gan § 
resorted to? Be the reasons what they may, we cannot help feeling that 3 P 
there was not the least reason whatgoever to ruffle the feelings of the public at eh 
this juncture........... It seems our rulers in spite of their sojourn in this Bee 
country of more than two centuries, have not yet learned the art of knowing sy 
their people. Will they ever learn it? ‘The sooner they do, the better it ; 
will be for all concerned. a 


~~ 


. 17. Every reasonable man in India cannot but feel enraged at the high-. 
| handed action of the Delhi Government. How does . 

Kesari (107), 26th Feb.; the Chief Commissioner distinguish this intended 

Dnydn Prakash (38), 26th visit of Mr. Tilak from that undertaken to wait upon 


zon. Mr. Montagu? Both were in convection with the , 
Swardjya scheme. The Viceroy declared a few days ago in the Council that he \ 
AR would help the Congress Deputation as much as layin his power. Now the Gov- e & 


ernment of India decline to interfere with the orders of the Chief Commissioner, 7 
What a contrast between these ideas! Has Delhi become so delicate that as_ : oi 
s00n as Mr. Tilak touched its soil it would fall to the ground or would be turned < 

upsidedown? IfGovernment were so much afraid of Mr. Tilak’sspeeches only, 
they should have imposed restrictions to that effect and he would have observed 
them as he did during his last visit, When Mr. Tilak is behaving in such a 
reasonable and conciliatory way with the officials, the officials are acting towards 
him in such a haughty way. People will judge for themselves the worth of these | 
two attitudes. The Imperial Government isin Delhi, and if any enemy wereto -* 
attack Delhi in thousands, itis equipped sufficientlywell to push back the attack. p 
It is no credit nor discredit to Government that they should think that their 
capital would be harmed, if an uvarmed and well-behaved gentleman like Mr. eT 
Tilak visits it. If the people also were to boycott Mr. Tilak as Government‘do, ot 
the scheme of Government of not allowing such a wicked and depraved man } 
to visit their capital would have been welcomed But the recent tour of Mr. 

Tilak in the Berars and the Central Provinces shows how people cling to him 
while Government are boycotting him. The Bombay Government issued a a 
circular soon after the release of Mr. Tilak from prison stating that they should - tale Se 
look upon those who keep any connection with Mr. Tilak as their enemy. But Bea 
it was trampled underfoot bythe peopl:. Last year action against this circular - 

was so much at its height all over Iudia that if the ‘ enemies of Government ’ 
are to be indicated, black flags will have to-be planted all round India. If itis 
the divine intention to aid Mr. Tilak’s work, Government may stilt be inclined - 
to take childish and useless anti-Tilakite action. Public opinion is so -strong. 

 that.it cannot be destroyed by the sword of Government, it cannot be burnt up ee 

by the fire of their wrath, it does not fade away in the unhealthy atmosphere yy 
of Government's disfavour ‘and it will not be drowned in the flood of their 2 ee 
whims. If Government are not still convinced in this matter, they are’ a 
weloomms to make further Lagroved attempts. (The Dnydn Prakdsh says = oe) tr 
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[: 5 valet my ‘the use ae ‘Metoalfe House at 
# “Delhi for e dinner 40, Mr. Montagu by the non- 
Le, eee ts ‘A the re. OBIE jal members of the Imr perial L slature Council, - 
~ > fasal >of of Metcalfe House You oung. India writes:—“That the non-official } 
ae D Dalhi for “a public. members of the Imperial Legislative Council should 
.M have been treated thus in respect of the mere use 

4 India (14), 27th of a ‘ public’ building for giving a dinner to the 

ate Secretary of State is the crowning. incident of the 
cae bureaucratic management of the Secretary of State's : 
visit. Sir Sankaran Nair has earned the gratitude of his countrymen in 
coming to the rescue of the organisers of the dinner and placing his house at 
their disposal. The Indian member of Coun cil has proved in various ways 
= —~—-_—sCOHhat he has not allowed himself to be overpowered by the bureaucratic 
Bees s* atmosphere of Delhi and that singlehanded as he is, he is capable of holding 
ie ‘his own against the Delhi ‘cave’.” 


| a 19. “Any Government hesitating to crush political conspiracy betrays 
Te How Government shoulad the people whose interests have been entrusted to it. 
Peer deal with political offen- Any Government declining to place the authors of 
Be see ders. crimes with pOlitical motives in the ordinary prisons, 
eg Pohiveal Bhomiyo (71), or giving them a silken -halter because they were 
oS Fe 22nd Feb., Eng. cols. educated enough to know better is guilty of white- 
Bees” * washing crime. But if prompt, strong, unsentimental action. is necessary 
i a against the worst offenders, it does not follow that mere extravagancies 
ee amount to sedition. But justice forbids that any very heavy penalty should 
ao be exacted from them; and legal procedure and the press ensure that the 
=  * Offenders will have wide advertisement. What is then gained by taking an 
| action? ‘Little or nothing......... As things have been, and are, the ultimate 
aa _ ‘Wictory is with the seditionist. Unless he ts a consummate fool, he is made 
— rather than broken by the action of Government taken against him. After no ; 
very lengthy period of detention, he emerges a martyr, and he is allowed to 
. wear his cheap laurels when publication of the case against him might make 
him an outcast. Action against minor offenders, who might have been 
disdainfully left alone, provides a following fora man who ought to have 
been finally broken. What is worse, the authority of the Government is 
periodically lowered by the folly of going half way against a serious offender 
.. and then releasing him in deféerence to clamour. Sometimes it is on account - 
~~. Of a new situation that the offender is released; the ‘new policy’ may have 
Bees its chances bettered by the liberation of those who are against all policies of 
a British origin. There are offences it is politic to ignore, others in mitigation 
“ee of which mere youthful excitability may be pleaded. But where there isa 
. realneed for action, it shoyld be prompt, thorough, final, taken without 
_ apology; and onby the gravest reasons should be allowed to defer a statement 
the grounds for it. It may not be possible to tell the whole truth 
or fo tell it immediately, but that all of it must be held back a all time 
; could not be believed.” . 


ee 20. Referring to the announcement in the Civil and Military Gazette 
ay regarding the Punjab Government's intention to 
“Wevctuity of releasing release at early date some of the students of 
a oo prisoners in India [,ydhiana, convicted in a political conspiracy case 
ie. “s to be of good in 1915-16, the Kesart says:—In several other 
07), 96th Feb, -Provinces in India also many young men are 
pigs et undergoing incarceration’ for. “expressing wrong 
Opinions without thinking soundly -about political matters and for adopting 
‘blindly t! ® common enone of achieving liberty provnliing 1 in foreign countries, 


4 


j 
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16d b ‘ake od conduct, there i is no objection agai 

med following ms: Punjdb Government’s example and phere ig 
soners. Punishmentis meant for improvement of character and if. thie 
8 achieved, it would be simply cruelty still to keep such pure-hearted youths 


eolstng in jails. 

“3 21. The Political Bhomiyo publishes the first instalment of a letter 

a ‘ | written by an anonymous correspondent in connection. re 
*y Reflections on the with the Arah and Shahdbad riots in which the writer ce 


Bakri-Id riots in the yemarks that the account of the atrocities perpetrated 


United Frovinces. 
Political Bhomiyo (71), “PB the Muhammadans of those parts is so fearful 


‘8th and 15th Feb. and 1st that it should be written in blood. He observes. that 


Mar. the account is of such a nature that if 16-i8 once Bis | 

perused by those who are given up to ease, it will Beat | 
- make them shed tears of blood and will make them feel their beds of roses as ee 
torturing as beds of thorns. We want to give to the Muhammadans a ai 
message of awakening and ask them to remember that if they fail to wake up ae , 


they will be no better than a filthy burden on the soil of India. The writer Fs 
then inquires how it is that the Hindus raise a strong cry against cow 12 
slaughter particularly during the Bakri-Id festival when as a matter of fact i; 
cows are being slaughtered throughout the year. He further inquires if the 
Hindus would ever be willing to give up idolatry which is forbidden by Islam. 
He then describes some of the incidents of the riots and remarks that 1 is the 
duty of every ruler to mete out adequate punishment to the rioters. [In its 
issue, dated the 15th February, the paper publisbes the second instalment of 
the letter in which the writer describes in detail the story of the violence and 
‘crime perpetrated upon Musalman families at [brahimpur, etc., and reproduces 
a pathetic. account of such violence from the Akhédr-e-Risalat of Calcutta, 
dated the Ist November 1917. In its issue, dated the lst March 1918, the 
paper publishes the third instalment of the letter in which he continues ay 
the account of an attack by the Hindu rioters on an old gentleman of ‘ah 
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Chhatarpur, named Zakki Husain, who, on being pressed to give it in writing ‘e ik 

4 that the Muhammadans would not cry the Azan, would not build mosques, ai 

etc., is alleged to have declared as follows in the course of his reply to the a 

assailants :—Muhammadans consider it to be an honour to be wiped out of 6 oe 

existence while treading the path leading to God. The hourrs of heaven . a 

await with open arms such Moslems and angels wait with restless anxiety ai 

to catch glimpse of them. Confess oh ye wicked ones, how desirable is our oa: 

death! Your threats, your wicked thoughts, your direct atrocities, have been his 

strengthening our resolves, vivifying our - hopes and strengthening our spirits. be 

The picture of violence perpetrated upon us is so painful that hosts of angels : Ele 

descending from the heavens have already brought help. Now put into effect : 
your resolves to commit oppression. Following the path of God, I will 


encounter you at such a juncture and shall die. | 


22. The Home Ruler thus concludes the third of its series of articles 
under the heading “.What a Home Ruler ought to 
The misery and poverty know” :—“ The statistical information given in the 
of ipeiahe ) 28rd foregoing pages, wbich we have tried to explain by 
a mir (DOW), GUEG.. shor descriptive notes, brings out clearly the low 
sanitary conditions, the deep ignorance and the 
saddening poverty in which the masses of India are eking out their miserable 
existence, and on the top of it all:comes the killing cost of a foreiga administra- na 
tion. We find that agriculture has fallen, the volume of trade.is disgracefully a 
‘small, and that the intellect of the country is perishing under the ban ofexclusion __ Bae 
from the higher paid positions. Such is the heart-rending condition of the es 
people of India under the paternal care of the British Raj. Itis strange irony aan 
of fate that those brave souls who have ventured to complain and protest el 
against this miserable state of affairs, have more often than not been condem- > ae 
- ned, shackled or deported- by the Indian bureaucracy, notoriously averse to i 
any adverse comments. This has naturally resulted in great discontent, and ai 
it will be a bad day both for England and India, if the discontent i is allowed | ween 
to grow. The policy of bartering away India’s interests to a ‘white ‘minority ’ OA See 
H 502—8 con [oS 
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‘present disgracefully backward@, — 
y Home Rule that will 
of the world.” oe: 
~ »* 38, No.one need be sorry st the intr on of the new two-anna nickel 
opin. ~The innovation is much better than the one-' 
The rupee note rnpeé note which necessarily passes through many 
snd the new two-anna hands and soon gets soiled and torn. We are aware 
| "Indus Prakdsh (41), 98th of such a note being successively refused by several 
”.<-Feb.: Vrittasdr (127), 25th Persons on the plea of want of change. ‘Ihe two- 
eae x anna nickel is, therefore, much less objectionable 
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I 9 eee ae ive than the rupee note. Perhaps the only regret is that 
> one has to part with silver for a piece of nickel. [The Vrittasdr (Wai) also 
=  ... edmplains about the unsuitability of the one-rupee note-and says that the local 
he Post Office refuses to accept torn notes and invites the attention of Govern- 
= ~— ment to the inconvenience caused thefeby to the people.| 

_ 24. Deprecating the recent incident which took place at the Vazirabad 
| ; railway: station in which an Iniian servant was 
_ Comments ontheshoot- killed at the hands of a European sergeant who had 
ing incident at the Vazir- aimed his gun at a zilladar of the Gujranwala District 


of ae abad Station, Punjab. * oiat; . 
es Shri Venkateshwar (80), for the latter insisting upon travelling in a second 


O7th Feb class compartment in which the sergeant was travel- 
—~ ling, the Shrz Venkateshwar refers to the case in 
3 which Lieutenant Widdicombe assaulted Rai Bahadur Lala Sultansing at the 


Delhi station some time ago, and remarks that incidents such as these give rise 
to grave apprehensions. It does not believe that.such incidents help tocreate 


ea - that “calm atmosphere” which has been desired by His Excellency the 
ee | Viceroy. ‘The paper observes :—The point which requires consideration is why 
Be persons like sergeants (and other military personages) particularly are filled 
Bes with such supercilious hauteur. Is it not because they know by actual expe- 
bes _ Yience that even in thé courts the administration of the law is influenced by 
& colour distinctions and*that they are lightly punished? It would be a grievous 
eee wrong if the law Gourts were to pass light sentences upon the Whites and 
a: * heavy sentences upon the Blacks for the same sort of offences. It will be very 

: difficult for bad-tempered Europeans to practise humanity as long as they are 

ee not severely punished for the purpose of checking their haughtiness. It is not 


known if there are any persons dependent upon the unfortunate innocent 

person who lost his life in this case. If there are any such, who will maintain 

es them ? 

25.. Commenting on the decision of Government to accept Modi script 
except in certain specified cases, provided it is written 


Comments on the Press legibly and is recognised to be so by superior officers, 


i Note regarding the re- the Dnydn Prakdsh writes :--It would of course be 
aa admission of Modi script 


Oo “1 Go Pcie difficult to obtain a certificate of legibility from 
ae ee gear Phe 1., wuropean officers. If the writers of Modi script 
Bea oye -Dnydn Prakdsh (38) 1st : . 11 SCrIpt, 
ee. Mar.: Indu Prakdsh (41), Owever, devote special attention to legibility it 

Qnd Mar. would be equally difficult to stamp it as illegible 


: simply because European officers think it to be so. 
We are sure Modi will occupy ‘its former position if the writers of this script 
recognise their responsibility in this respect. [The Indu Prakdsh is not 

eas _ satisfied with the concession made in respect of Modi in the Press Note and 
| ae . * Wante further agitation to be made to have all writing done in that script. | 
>i 26. Referring to the auctioning of liquor shops in the Town and 
| Island of Bombay, the Indu Prakdsh writes :—The 
—  —  Gomments on the [liquor shop-keepers can now safely ply their trad> 
>. amount realised in Bom- during the next three years. It is no business of 
i ai. ..bay by the auction sale Government to inquire whether a confirmed drun- 
_ Of country liquor shops. _kard or a novice takes advantage of the facilities for 
“ee Prakdsh (41), Ist drinking. They are only concerned with the amount 
sar. | yielded by the auction sale. In all, over sixteen lacs 
of rupees were thus realised. Add to this the profits 
rs, and the total amount for Bombay City will mount 
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mem bers-of the Imperial Legislative Council will callonly “ moderate’ consump- 
tion of liquor ! , : 


27, Addressing a letter to the Praja Mitra and Pdrsi a correspondent 


refers to one of the rules regulating the newly adopt- 


, Re-introduction of the 64 system of putting up liquor licenses to auction 


auction system for the 


sale of | hops 1 ) 
Benber. sts SPS" -Bxcise to sell even more than three shops to the same 


Praja Mitra and Pdrsi purchaser and expresses his apprehension that such 
(29), 25th Feb. and Ist 4 latitude will make the liquor traffic the monopoly 
Mar.; Jdm-e-Jamshed of a few wealthy capitalists to the detriment of the 
oo Py tod aaa interests of both the drinking public as well as Gov- 

. a ernment. He remarks that there will be nothing to 
prevent bidders who have entered into a confederacy at auction sales 
from afterwards increasing the price of liquor as muchas it is possible for 
them to do so, and this will encourage both illicit distillation as well 
as smuggling of liquor from other territories. ‘The writer opines that 
this rule will afford greater facilities to those who intend to monopolise 
liquor shops in mofussil towns such as Surat, Broach, Ahmedabad, etc., 
on account of the smallness of the number of shops there as compared 
with the city of Bombay. He, accordingly, suggests that a change should 
be brought about in the rule which might preclude the possibility of such a 
contingency. [In its issue, dated the lst March, the paper comments upon 
the proceeds of the recent auction sale of liquor licenses for the city of 
Bombay and from the very high bids made not only by fresh purchasers but 
even by old licensees, it infers that the hue and cry raised’by the liquor shop- 
keepers against the reintroduction of the auction system was all hollow and 
that the consumption of liquor must be steadily on the increase. It remarks 
that the present Abkari policy of Government has failed to check the con- 
sumption of liquor, and it deprecates this steady increase in its consumption 
as highly regrettable from the standpoint of the good name of both the public 
and the Government. The Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses dissatisfaction with the 
reply given by the Government of Bombay to the representation submitted 
by the Licensed Victuallers’ Association of Bombay and wishes that Govern- 
ment had been so good as to grant the favour asked for and postponed the 
reintroduction of the auction system, at least, for a year more in consider- 
ation of the substantial help given by the members of the Association to the 
various war funds. It is of opinion that the auction system will in no way 
check the evil of corruption in the Excise Department, as expected by 
Government, and that the object of Government can be best achieved by 
lessening the rigour of the Excise regulations. It refers to the keen competi- 
tion at the auction of liquor shops in Bombay and enquires whether the high 
prices paid thereat do not call for the intervention of the Controller of Prices. 
The Bombay Samdchdr expresses its disapprobation of the newly re- 
established system of auctioning liquor shops and appeals to Government 
to reconsider their decision even at so late a stage as the present. | 


28. Commenting on the Budget estimates for 1918-19 introduced at the 
recent meeting of the Imperial Lezislative Council, 
The Indian Budget. the Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—Sir William Meyer 
Sdnj Vartamdn (32), has proved himself to be a competent Finance 
Ist Mar.; Hindusthdn \1inister and has safeguarded the economic interests 
(21), 1st Mar.; Praja Sh Sele Mes f offi Th eee 
Mitra and Parsi (29),2nq © 1ndia during his tenure of office. e new Budget 
Mar. ; Jdm-e-Jamshed (24) 18 particularly noteworthy inasmuch as it imposes 
Qnd Mar. no new taxes and has given the lie to the many 
rumours about new taxes that have been set afloat. 
The Budget is very satisfactory on the whole, and we must therefore, 


congratulate the Finance Minister on the ability which he has displayed in 


framing it. [The Hindusthdn writes:—Sir William deserves to be con- 


 gratulated on the Budget he has framed. ‘The poor people of India will now 


heave a sigh of relief at the absence of new taxes in the Budget. The Praja 


Mitra undPdrsi and the Jdm-e-Jamshed also express’ their satisfaction with 
the Budget and congratulate the Finance Minister thereon.] 


which leaves it.to the discretion of the Collector of . 
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. ‘brought out clearly the stupidity rot he alain that that 
| ialdon reaies. Ay tbe? massés of India. tha : 
smous Primary Edacation Bill of-the late Honou- 
rable Mr. official antagonism to 
of Ce pret om ‘dleeducating the masses. The masses were 
3 xe gh vals , Bra é ' t0 be left illiterate, of course, in their own interests! 
os S * ) ar 2 told ibe Sir Hamilton Grant that the Excise policy of Gov- 
we a he ee ee 
: . a ent: nust remain ‘what it is, because the change demanded comes in the 
We dividual freedom.’ We wonder why the Penal Code should remain, 
Raye So om 9 oan deny that it comes in the. way of ‘individual freeedom’? The 
ae - other | ment advanced by Sir.Hamilton, was that the resolution was calcula- 
, ted. to make an already sad world sadder! That is indeed a most wonderful 
argument fig for a ‘ great’ place in any Exhibition of the Argumentative Art. 
Drink, ye toilers of India! For Sir Hamilton can promise you no way out of 
ee your sad conditions, except that of drinking deep at the ‘ Lethean springs’ 
=.= _—s« gO generously proveded for you by the ma-bap Government!” 


ae 80. “ The resolution moved by the Honourable Mr. Sarma about the 
oa ultimate aim of the excise policy of the Government 
Servant, of India (new), oF India deserved a better fate than fell to its share 
eee, in the Supreme Legislative Council. Especially 
ee. the manner in which some of the official members spoke about the resolution 
ae and its author was, to say the least, irritating. The resolution had nothing 
eS in it which can be correctly described as utopian or nebulous; and although 
ea the proposed reform may perhaps be described as sweeping, it cannot certainly 
Bre 4 be regarded as unnecessary. If the British Cabinet feels called upon to declare 
Bese the ultimate aim of British policy in India and does not consider such 
procedure either utopian or unnecessary, a less exalted body than the British 
Cabinet might have followed that precedent with alvantage.”’ 


31. A correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh from Delhi:—There 

| was @ regrettable occurrence at the last meeting of the 

An incident at the last Imperial Legislative Council. While replying to an 
meeting of the Imperial jnterpellation by Captain Ajab Khan regarding the 


= Le 7g eee (8) condition of Indian~ soldiers, the Commander-in- 
: ond Mar. sos ’ Chief exceeded the bounds of legitimate criticism 


| and, severely taking Captain Ajab Khan to task, 
hinted that his: motive in asking the question was not pure. Perhaps one 
et would wonder why the Commander-in-Chief was not called to order by the 
'—-. . . President of the Council. The explanation is very simple. The Council was 
a presided over by Sir G. Lowndes during whose presidentship on a previous 
a occasion Sir Michael O’Dwyer satisfied his craving for reviling the Indians! 
ae This incident has created a great stir among the non-official members and 
Be do everyone is of opinion that the Commander-in-Chief ought to make suitable 
amends for his wanton attack on a colleague. 


82. The Indu Prakdsh does not approve of the proposal to hold special 
en meetings of the Congress and the League after the 
ee - The Indian deputation to reforms have been announced in Parliament and 
a England in connection then to send a deputation to England. It says that 
2 wit e reforms. Indian representati hould b h 
a | © Indu Prakash (41), 25th pre atives should be on the spot when 
Feb.; “Dnydn Prakdsh the reforms are announced to counteract the acti- 
(38), ist Mar. vities of Lord Sydenham and his followers. It 
Pee. urges Indians to carry on a prolonged agitation in 
mee. England if the Sydenham party is not to be allowed to prejudice the Indian case. 
°>  . . The Dnydn Prakdsh on the other hand thinks that it would be better if Indian 
+: politicians remained in the country to make constructive proposals in con- 
a nedtion with the forthcoming reforms, instead of going to. England to make 
>» _ speeches before the labouring classes. It also expresses its surprise that. 
3. Besant who has always favoured the sending of a deputation to England. 
-~ should have voted against sending a Congress ees at the jast meeting 
ao, 0 ‘the All-India Congress enlne ld? 


- 


af : SS ) 


« Committe nae’ aa 


83, “The decision of the All-India ¢ 


| Kosar (107), 26th Féb. to be at heart opposed to the sending of a deputa.. 
tion to England andit is but. natural that instead 
of stating so. plainly they should resort to all possible excuses to postpone 
it. It is necessary that the Indian people should put their demands before the. 
British public as they have done before the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu through 
various deputations, and it would be impossible to do it at ths last moment. 
But knowing as we do the policy: of the Congress authorities, we are glad 
that they are going to send a deputation at least after the Government scheme 
of reforms is published. 


34. A correspondence writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh from Delhi : — 
It was generally expected that Mrs. Besant would 
Dnydn Prakdsh (88), use her casting vote in favour of sending a Congress 
2nd Mar. deputation to HKngland in the immediate future. 
. Everyone was, therefore, surprised to see her voting 
against that proposal. What can possibly be the meaning of this sudden 
change in the attitude of Mrs. Besant who, only a short time before, was 
clamouring for such a deputation? Instead of trying to find out an explana- 
tion, I would only mention the rumour that Mrs. Besant had lately aa inter- 
view with the Secretary of State. The readers may determine for themselves 
ee this interview has any connection with Mrs. Besant’s changed 
attitude. 


390. We knew that Indians were fighting in East Africa but we did 
not quite grasp the significance of this fact until 
Comments on the two Indian Barristers were refused entry into British 


prohibition of two Indian . . As , 
Barristers from entering Kast Africa. Sothere is no objection to Indians 


British Hest Africa going there to fight and to die, but they must not go 
Indu Prakdsh (41), there as Barristers! Can anything be more ex- 
27th Feb. asperating ? Asif to emphasize the meanness of 


this colony, Reuter has sent a telegram from Dar-. 
es-Salaam recounting the exploits of the Indian regiments. Our Govern- 
ment’s quiet submission to this affront shows that Mr. Montagu w a8 right in 
describing it as rotten. 
86. Describing the shooting incident in which a villager residing at 
Balrampur in the United Provinces was wounded by 
Comments onthe one of the two European Lieutenants who had been 
Sa eaeee High Court's out on shikar, and commenting upon the sentence of 
wp in She Balrampur three months’ imprisonment passed in this case by 
3 ing case. : Aa reper” pad 
Hindusthdn (21), 28th the Allahabad High Court in its appellate jurisdiction 
Feb. __ against a number of Brahmins who were charged 
| with rioting, the Hindusthdn remarks that it cannot 
sea how they were guilty of rioting, unless it be in an extremely technical 
sense, in rushing to the help of the injured man who belonged to their village 
and in dispossessing the lieutenants of their guns and cartridges and handing 
these weapons over to the custody of the headman of the village. In the 
light of such a decision the paper doubts if Indiaps will, in the future, feal 
tempted to cowe forward to help their fellow countrymen who 1iay ‘be in 
distress. It observes that thé judgment in the abovementioned case tends to 
falsify the belief that under the British rule the lion and the Jamb can drink 
water at the same stream. It then proceeds:—While the enraged villagers 
were sentenced to three months’ imprisonment what punishment was meted 
out to the two lieutenants, the source of all the trouble, for their negligence ? 
What compensation was awarded to the innocent villager who was wounded 
‘as a result of the two shtkarzs’ fondness for zame? It is true that no one is to 
blame for an accident, but such accidents frequently take place and for the 
sake of the Europeans’ love for hunting many poor people have to suffer. If 


these huntsmen are properly punished they would undoubtedly become more» 


careful. As long as such. persous are allowed to escape scot- free, such accidents 
arising from their negligence are sure to recur. 
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io kien bathe. dovtdeatally 
| iew Huropeans go out bunting. 
Ibis: \ bsolutely: that these Europeans should 
Civ ieanabrs geetortaen for their careless- 
3. human lide. ‘The number of such accidents 
en considerably less if the men responsible for them had been 
~~ ‘gilequatel oak! {Here the paper refers to the Balramput shooting 
-o ease. dec cant remarks :—]} After all, instead of the wounded man getting 
= Sa oss isation or the officers being punished, the poor Brahmins had to 
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 guffer! Tk }are aware of course that such accidents cannot possibly be 

- stopped by thus otting the European offenders go unpunished. But they are 
apparently of opinion that, above anything else, it is of far greater importance 
to maictain the prestige of Europeans. 


$38. The Sdnj Vartamdn is of opinion that the investigation into the 
Ohiiiiaieaie Si a gies agricultural condition of the Kaira district made by 
ae iry into the agricultural three members of the Servants of India Society by 
ee ps Seva of Kaira carried ™erely recording their impressions of some of the 
9 out by certain members talukas of the district is likely to create a wrong 
of the Servants of India impression among the people to the effect that the 
Society. results of the enquiry conducted by the Gujarat 

: Sdiy ‘Vartamdn (32), Sabha were exaggerated. It declares that no charge 
: Featokar (ath PB nse neeg . a has been proved — the Gujarat 
abha by the enquiry iu question. It is of opinion 

that since there was a substantial difference between the results of the enquiry 
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a of the Gujarat Sabha and that of Goverament, an independent committee 
ae ee should have carried out the investigation and that the threes members of the 
ae | Servants of India Society were ill-advised in taking the work upon themselves. 
| 4 Aa [The paper then proceeds to point out the mistakes into which the Times of 


India- has beeu led by. the enquiry of Mr. Deodhar and his two associates. 
The Bombay Samdchdr, on the other hand, is of opinion that the enquiry 
carried out by Mr. Deodhar lays bare the defects of the system of crop valua- 
tion adopted by Government as also the exaggerations indulged in by the 
Gujarat Sabha. It expresses hope that Government will now be prevailed 
upon to effect a change in their system of crop valuation.| 


39. “If ever uncalled-for meddlescmeness and the untimely inter- 

», ference of gwast-political organizations and nois 

“in wae ‘Sater Co), wize- pullers were productive of disastrous ss 
it has been so in the case of the- controversy in 

regard to the distress of the five talukas in the Kaira District. The result 
of all this ill-advised and premature agitation has been that the small fraction 
of the affected ryots“*have been deprived of their. individual remissions, to which 
they are entitled by law, if a sufficient case could be made out in their 
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meddlers and mischief-makers. Time has, therefore, arrived for the poor ryots 

to open their eyes and see that these noisy agitators are making all this fuss 

for their own ends.......... * Messrs. Parekh and Patel went on a wild-goose 
| ee - hunt to carry on a controversy with Government and as a natural result, 
ae they had to admit their folly. Such deputatious are simply farcical, and they 
eae * are calculated to aggravate the misery of the ryots rather than alleviate the 
aos es Baud Nie: 
epee eS .40.° Commenting on the result of the prosecution in connection with the 
Bee | | recent house collapse in Karachi, the Home Ruler 
en Comments on the pro- _writes:—" There is one astonishing feature of the 
="  . ceedings im connection whole case to which we would draw attention. A 
ae Silos in Papel house preliminary enquiry was first held, before there were 
ie Home Ruler (new), 28rd ®0Y proceedings in open court, by an experienced 
Feb. - Magistrate and a Gazetted Police Officer. If the 
enquiry was as it should have been, a careful one, 
ee Fs and hed the geatlemen who conducted it taken statemeuts from the witnesses 
~~ who subsequently appeared in court, we coufess we utterly fail to understand 
Be 2 how the two unfortunate accused who have just been found innocent were 
& a _ ever called open to answer to the charge at all. The Cabarete preliminary 


favour.......,.. Who is responsible for this? None other than the so-called 


” ? , 


Saguiry’ has taufned® otit to be a farce, and it would have bean much better 
id Gach one of the five persons against whom there was a prima facie Case 
been put tip before the Magistrate who could have held an enquiry in open court 
and heard the witnesses subjected to a cross-examination. We have often 
read that in India the Official World is too fond of secret diplom and we 
must confess that this hole-and-corner enquiry which was held behind the 


backs of the public, rather increases our belief in this theory than otherwise.” 


41. Referring to the speech delivered at Plymouth by Lord Milner s 
few days ago on the present war situation, the Praja 
Comments on Lord Mitra and Pédrsi remarks that though the picture 


a" a po Lord Milner has drawn of the present condition of 


situation. things appears to be grave, it will help to awaken the 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsi British public and the peoples of the different 
(29), 25th Feb. portions of the Empire to a true sense of their duty 


and to make them more keen in all matters connected 
with the successful prosecution of the war. The paper wakes mention of the 
various circumstances that have recently transpired in favour of the enemy, 
e.g., the conclusion of peace by the Ukrainians with Germany, the release by 
the Russians of the portions uf Armenia they had conquered from Turkey 
during the present war and of the Turkish port of Trebizond, the alleged 
readiness of Roumania to conclude peace with Germany, etc., and remarks :— 
Under these circumstances it is the duty of the people of every portion of the 
British Empire and of the Allied nations to treat all sections of the public as 
equals and to be prepared, without murmuring, to unite to put forth their 
best efforts to bring the war to a successful close. Those who create distrust 
and bitterness among different sections of the public by talking about their 
own fitness and challenging the fitness of others even at the present critical 


juncture and by claiming io keep the latter under their own thumb, play, as if ° 


it were, the role of the enemy’s agents, and every step taken to put down such 
persons with a strong hand will prove welcome. 


42. “Ifthe German calculations were upset in the cases of Belgium 
' and England, while France developed a wholly 
Rue mae of Russia. unforeseen and unexpected power of resistance, the 
raja Mitra and Parsi : 
(29), Ist Mar., Eng cols. ™0S8t sanguine expectations of Germany have been 
more than fulfilled as regards Russia.......... The 
feeble attempts of resisting a humiliating peace have been abandoned and the 
stern victor has triumphantly dictated his own terms of peace. There is now 
& proposal for compelling Germany to restore Alsace-Lorraine to France. 
But it is entirely a question of force majeure. If the Allies can defeat 
Germany they may have their will of her, but they have first to win the 
position of the victor in the fray. It is this position that has enabled 
Germany to dictate such a peace to Russia with the German army almost in 
sight of Petrograd. This peace will have the effect of completing the 
dismemberment of Russia.......... To -call this a pyrrhic victory as a 
Viennese paper seeims -to have done is a misnomer. Itis a solid and 
substantial gain, and makes the position of Germany more formidable than 
ever. As Mr. Lloyd George rightly said not only the British Empire but the 
entire civilised world is face to face with the gravest peril after the days of 
Napoleon. As the fall of Napoleon brought p2ace to Europe so will the fall 
of Germany bring peace to the world, but the fight will have to be fought out 
to the bitter en:!.” 


LEGISLATION. 


48. The Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill provides that 
Presidency Magistrates need not record evidence 
Comments on the pro- except in cases in which fines over Rs. 200 or impri- 


visions with 7 tothe sonment for periods exceeding six months are_ 


| airedelbag egy d inflicted. Under the circumstances those who have 


minal - Procedure Code een fined less than Rs. 200 or sentenced to imprison- 
Amendment Bill. ment for a period less than six months will. not even 
Gujardti (17), 24th Feb. daré to appeal to the High Court! How will the High 
Court be able to exercise its authority of revising 
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gig of fone 
pc Bil to sis rents 
sidency and remarks:—The Bill 


oe ones to meet extraordinary circum- 


created by the war, but the Government of 

should be induced to pass an enactment 

$0 testrict rents in Bo mbay for all times. We believe 
_guch an Act will have to be brought before the 
noil after the war, mee Government will have known the defects of the 
“oye eseure ) be in a & position to improve upon it. We hope Govern- 
nent will n rest, content with the Bill but will take steps to encourage the 
dwelling houses. for people ofall classes in Bombay. The 

and the Jdm-e-Jamshed thank Government for bringing 

: that -Government . should finence :and. support 

ouse accom modati on for poor and middle- class 


a 
oe 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


| "$s 45. . The drastic action which the Bombay Government have taken in 
connection with the Karad Municipality does not 
Comments on the Press very much redound to their credit nor does it fit in 


- Note the Presi- 


with the superfluous pretensions of progressiveness 
aed he meres: (Sébéra) that were put forward on their behalf at a recent 


"Young India -(14), 27h . debate in the Legislative Council. The excuse put 


Feb. : forward. in defence of the step is the flimsiest 

oe imaginable, based on the one-sided and coloured 
tier of the Collector. The remarks of the (Collector that Karad was the 
By ted factious place and that the Municipality ‘was well-known for its partisan 

spirit and subordination of public interests to personal feelings do not bear 
A r examination. On the face -of it, the insinuations contained here are 
_, grotesque enough and we are‘inclined to believe from the version advanced 


-f Government that the Municipality refused to be a Puant tool in the hands 


tis the Collector.” 


46. Aas highhandedness of the authorities in appointing an official 

as President of the Karadd Municipality clearly proves 

- Prakash (114), aTth Feb. their unwillingness to part. with any of their powers. 
Government have revealed their retrograde tendency 


a preventing the Municipality from exercising its already limited rights and 


by seeking to impose an official President on that body. For ourselves 
wd their interference to be most injudicious and hasty. We are also 
l about the legality of their intervention and trust the municipal voters 


: | 3 of t Karid 80.0 seek Hegsl advice | in this matter and act accordingly. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


“Office ‘of the Dricntal Translator to Government, 
~ PW. Sear etariat, Bombay, 8th wai 1918. 
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| District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts : 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is belisved to be the origin of the report ee 
and what the correct facts are. - » ee 
CONTENTS, ae 
| PARAGRAPHS. | : i 
POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION — ee a 
British rule: | “4 om 
Comments on the Vazirabad shooting case . : ; . 6&7 | 
Complaint that Post Office cash certificates are not cashed at Post | a! 
Offices . , . ' ; 9 Beet. 
England should grant autonomy to India, Ireland and Egypt ren 1 he 
Government and the rise in the prices of cotton . . . .~ . 8 Be 
, Government responsible for the Bakr-Id riots in Behar. Xi aye 
| Mr. Montagu’s position in India is analogous to that of a Bengal | Ra 
internee Sie as ; ; , 2 Botd, 
Necessity of Taluka Vigilance Committees to expose official zulum . 4 ae 
. Tie Seebodnee Seeeee Maes a ae 8 #F 
, Excise : 3 
Protest against the opening of a tavelen liquor st at Shahapur . ee 
(Belgaum). : ; ; ; 29 | ie o 
Protest against the Press not being allowed to be sini at the auction et! 
sale of liquor shops at Thana i ciucalen ' eo eae 
Imperial Legislative Council : ‘ | 
Comments on the Honourable Mr. Sastri’s resolutions in the — regard- | eet 
ing the larger employment of Indians in the various public | % ee 
ae ee eee : Core a 
| Comments on the Indian Budget . ©. . .  . ©. « « 14—16 | a 
| Comments on the rejection of the Honourable Mr. Sarma’s resolu- ey oa 
my, | tion in the— regarding the excise policy of Government .: -wWwaelO ee 
Indians in the Colonies: Status of Native State subjects in South Africa . 9.27 4 “f a 
Pollen: Tee want cl @ia meee 0.2 DD. . ee ee ae ee ik 
Press Act : ' os 
An exhortation to agitate for the repeal of the Press Act of 1910 - a 
' Comments on the security demanded from the Trade Advertiser of | ae 
Shikérpur, Sind... ee | 
woes on the securi ity hedecuitin Sibins the Hindodsi of Eiyaers. | hie a | 
Public Ane Comments on the appointment of the Honourable Sir Revi 
Ibrahim Rahimtoola as a member of the Bombay Executive . soee 
Coumdl 9. i tS ey re 
, Revenue matters : ‘The agricultural situation ine. 6 oe 
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England gel ate. : 
.@utonomy to. ap Ire- - hear ¢ nethin : : ~ ‘Britain 
neato inde (14) "6th ‘proclaims ter i ert ropean poliey to bs sella jrmina- Ss 
‘Mar. id “tion of peoples. "Bay. she confines it hypocritically 
“to Europe; and even in ‘Hurope she is not candid; 
‘look at Ireland 1 Outside Europe she has a hundred places in the sun where 
she denies political rights to the native races. She holds Gibraltar .by force Pa 
alone; no recognition of nationality there. She. holds Egypt and India ds — a 
‘possdssions and ‘is as reluctant to recognize their national aspirations as she | . 
As fulsome in her advocacy of the same aspirations in the’ lands under Turkish a: 
‘rule.’”” [The paper makes the following remarks onthe above :—‘ Thisis a 
‘serious charge, coming as it does, not from an Indian Maximalist but from a 
well known member of Parliament. -Hngland has to belie, this grave: charge ae 
‘before her words can carry adequate weight in the International Councils of ae 
‘the world. She has to live up to her principles and ideals before she can be Be sie 
‘imitated by less righteous nations........... If Britain will summon sufficient v= eae 
‘courage and boldly follow the example of. the United States towards the Be 
Filippinos and concede to India, Ireland and Egypt immediate autonomy, 
on the principle enunciated in the Labour Party’s programme, she will not ” ie 
only be winning the gratitude of these countries but will become the pole-star aS 
guiding other and less enlightened European countries in their pursuit of ie 
attaining a larger—fuller—destiny. of : | Se 


‘2. “ May we not liken Mr. Montagu’s position with veeaia to his move- Be). ae 
ments in India to that of a poor internee in the a 

_ Mr. Montagu’s position land of Lord Ronaldshay, suspected of connection ee | 3) 
-in India is analogous to with a revolutionary gang? Mostly kept, within | a 
~— of a aria coygesitss the confines of the Government camp, his’ move- o Ree} ) 
* eae uler (new), 20d nents are dictated and his mouth sealed. Asifnot  ~° ie fa: | 
, | content with this, the all-wise bureaucrats of Delhi ’ 
could not, it seems, bear the thought of seeing Mr. Montagu having social 
intercourse with the non-official members of the Imperial Council ; otherwise. 
why should they have refused the use for an entertainment to Mr. Montagu, st. 
‘of the Metcalfe House, reserved for use by the non-official members during | ae 
‘their stay at Delhi ? The public would surely like to know the name or names ea 
of the person or persons who were responsible for this act, and the danger or ae 
‘dangers which they expected to avert by thus keeping Mr. Montagu away. ae 
‘from contamination. Should we hope to hear ?” 


3. Referring to the Metcalfe House incident in Delhi, the Kesari 
says:—The master himself was denied entertain- | ‘aie 
mathe, Metcalfe House om ip me po @ meee Phe Bescshery. Ot Sats “a a 
e guest, Honourable Members who had made the : 
catatle i da Mar, d+ claration of loyalty were the hosts and Metcalfe 
House built out of the taxes paid by Indians was chosen for the dinner. But 
who knows what his whim was? ‘I'he Chief Commissioner of Delhi all of a - > 
‘sudden stated that the House could uot be spared! The loyalty of the guest . 
and the hosts was of no use! Tier -ons that Jed to this rude order are yeta SS 
secret: The Honourable members who were wandering without a home were a 
‘provided with one by Sir Sankaran Nair and they were not inconvenienced. 
So long as the causes of the order is not. given out, people will take fae incident , 
to be due to the insolence of the bureaucracy. 


“4. The Mahrdita giv:s the t«tails of a petition addressed by Mr. B. | 
“RK. Garu ', of Kinhur in the Ahmednagar Distriot, 

i: ‘Mesonity of Taluka against the. al: ega i coercion used against him by 
Vigilance Committees to the Mamla'dar of bis Taluka.‘in the © watter of © 
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o pes eo os ee subscript on to the wat-loan, and remarks:—“in — 
a eae eter eae the pew Bud :et we have.a new, war-lo:n. announced. 


| And | it will be well if Officials are. forthwith or dares oe 
H 512—1 con. a es er 
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ubmit so te : age pos ‘olleia” on the part of 
anisat yn to give. him a helping hand, there 
9 that he will rash atraatees of it.” 
ersons | _ br ba to different. causes ‘the Bakr-Id riots 
: Behar. According to the Viceroy they owed 
OO ee. ae Lk Te ot ae to class hatred, while some of the Anglo- 
pee ee  Bebar. Seas a ay Toadies. Fecha connected them with the agitation 
yan in Prakdsh (88), 7th for Swardjya. The findings of the Special Tribunal, 


by however, conclusively prove that all these supposi- 
mr Th ek ‘tions are baseless. The tribunal is of opinion that 
He. ee ae responsibility for the disturbances solely rests with Government. The aT 


">. ~~ _ prosecution witnesses stated in their evidence that if Government had taken 
» adequate precautions in the beginning, the riots would never have assumed 
-- @uch vast dimensions. These witnesses also deposed that the rioters, finding 
"  . ‘that Government were not over-anxious to suppress the disturbances, freely 
indulged in looting. The tribunal holds that the evidence of these witnesses 
is perfectly reliable and that Government alone are to blame for the riots. 
It is now olearly the duty of the Behar Government to make searching 
+ inquiries into this matter and punish the officials found guilty of negligence. 


6. . Writing in a sarcastic vein upon the Vazirabad incident in which 


Bee an ‘Indian servant was accidentally killed by a 
eh _  Huropean sergeant who had an altercation with a 
| Ss ae Comments onthe Vazir- “ villadar’’ (vide paragraph 24 of Weekly Report 


Lee +, —S te Sea asa ee No. 9 of 1918), the Shri Venkateshwar remarks :— 
Te ord Mar "Toads aie Accidentally the Vazirabad railway station in the 
ies (41), 8th Mar. Punjab has become the scene of an accident. At the 
: above-mentioned railway station a “zilladar” acci-— 
. dentally. wished to sit in a compartment of a second 
class.carriage which had an affinity for accidents. Accidentally there had 
a ‘been already travelling in that com artment a HKurpean Military sergeant. 
es The latter accidentally prevented the “ zilladar,”’ from entering that com- 
on . partment. There accidentally passed between the “zilladar’”’ and the 
ee .: sergeant some words of a nature calculated to bring about an accident. The 
= ~~.  ° ergeant accidentally took up his gun which had the power to give birth to 
[. ~~ an accident and he accidentally fired in the direction of the “zilladar” a 
ee shot which was capable of producing an accident. But the shot instead of 
Bes hitting the “ zilladar’”’ accidentally hit another man and the latter accidentally 
died. [Carrying further the narration of the incident in this strain the paper 
Se observes.} Even the accidental discharge of a gun ata place where people 
a “have crowded together is regarded as an offence bespeaking negligence. If 
hae we might ‘accidentally make some observations in connection with this 
'~- - » inecidént, we would suggest that it isa dangerous act toplace a gun in the 
hands of a man who discharges his gun in this accidental manner! It is, 
therefore, desirable to give this sergeant only a toy air-gun, and that also 
' . ~~ ghould be such as can discharge only cotton pellets. [The Indu Prakdsh 
ae eee - writes :—Look at the stupid Indians! They designedly come within the range 
o) /.° . ,of the-guns of the Europeans! Ifa Saheb goes out hunting these black 
“men move about him in the guise of dogs or bullocks! All servants of Euro- 
Es have enlarged spleens, and if a Saheb administer only a gentle kick to 
is servant the fellow at once dies! If an Indian sees a Saheb firing his gun 
he at once runs to get the bullet into his sed How can the Saheb be 
:, Miamed for these things 2] 


ead “A sergant in ‘Khaki’ puffed up by the self-pride of belonging to 
On 4 the ‘white company ’, overtaken by vanity; lost his 
temper and murdered a fellow-creature.......... I 
hear that the mad dog has been taken in custody. 
a8 * ity, v while we are se in fighting down the Germans, that we 


4 


/ 
/ 
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should find some Englishmen practising Germanism in India. Is. it not the 
offences with an iron hand? The fact is that offences like the one I have 


referred to are usually not severely dealt with so as to ensure their non- 
repetition.” ee ge 


. 


8. TWe Bombay Samdchdr, while writing at great length upon the 

‘ -_ gorrespondence that has passed between the Con- 

Government and the troller of Prices and the Cotton Trades Association, 
rise in the prices Of gxpresses satisfaction at the willingness shown by 


eomon. the Association to co-operate with Government in 
a ey pape Om controlling the prices of cotton and believes that the 


suggestions of the Association if put into execution 
will go a great way in placing an effective check on speculation in cotton and 
in regulating its prices. It, however, suggests that Government should call 
for the opinion of the mercantile public before arriving at any decision in the 
matter. 


9. Though Sir William Meyer gave an assurance while introducing last 
years Budget that Post Office cash certificates would 
Complaint that Post be encashed whenever required, facts are quite 
Office cash i. On are otherwise. Many people who have purchased cash 
MT eat OoF -. Mar COrtificates have over and over again to go to the 
sae ' Post Office, spend money in making applications and 
getting identifications, and complaints are heard that for fortnights together, 
they do not get their money. These poor people are sometimes greeted with 
stinging remarks like the following:—‘‘ Are Government running away?” 
If Government cannot conveniently repay the loan, they had better tell the 
people so plainly; they do not want this buffeting to which they have to 
submit in silence. Notifications are issued stating that recruitment would be 
voluntary, but some officials act in a quite contrary spirit. Humble applica- 
tions are made to the people while getting the loan from them and they 
are promised that they would get back the money whenever required, and 
afterwards the things described above take place. Such double dealing will 
bring a stain on the name of Government. We request Government 
humbly to issue orders to the Mamlatdars to get applications from the 
villagers who want repayments through the village officers or to receive cash 
certificates as part-payments of assessment. Hxcessive rain has spoiled crops 
in many places and poor rayats will find it a relief to some extent if cash certifi- 
cates are accepted. At least those poor people who hold only one cash 
certificate of Rs. 7-12-0 should be allowed this concession. 


10. Commenting upon the letter of Mr. Chapman, Deputy Commissioner 
a We od wee, of Yeotmal (Berars) to the Secretary of the local 
Kesari (107), 5th Mar. bY Mr. Tilakin his Berar tour were discouraging 

to recruiting, the Kesarz writes:—No particular 
words of Mr. Tilak have been specified. Nobody would believe that Mr. Tilak 
would knowingly discourage recruiting inasmuch as he has given his own 
son to the Defence of India Force. Mr. Tilak has plainly told Home Rulers 
that those who do not join the Force are not real Home Rulers. To speak 
the truth, Government have disappointed Mr. Tilak in this respect. The 
bureaucracy have decided that not only Mr. Tilak’s speeches but his very 
presence in avy province discourages recruiting and on this ground Mr. Tilak 
was not allowed to go to Delhi. Mr. Tilak was never, and is not, against 
recruiting. He has at many places advocated that the bureaucracy should 
trust Indians rather than the Japanese and the Americans and that 
it should give Indians rights of Swardjya and strengthen the Ewpire 
and that the people were ready but that the bureaucracy was not. 
The local bureaucracy does not like these views. It wants that people 
should join the army without in any way infringing upon its hauteur. 
Mr. ‘Tilak wants to inform the bureaucracy that unless its authority is 


lessened, it is not possible for the people to help it freely. Both alike desire 


duty of Government to stamp out this evil race-pride by dealing with such 


Home Rule League stating that some remarks made. 
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its f shingled ak tuteaaaly, 
at s shou sept een with: all this, the 
ee: ‘note the cag ‘we shall understand why 
y is cursing Mr. Tilak. The bureaucracy cannot refuse the rights 
ata ain paople because the Government of India have consented 
em. The bureaucracy wants it to be done while maintaining its 
t ngewe want the rights to he given with a liberal hand. When 
@ question is settled according to the popular view, there will be no 


eT r mist of any compulsion for recruitment and lakhs of Indians will enrol them- 


selves and go to the Western Front and Vladivostok to defend the Empire. 
it is not that the bureaucracy does not understand this fact.. But on account 
of the twist in its character produced: by the influence of the last century and 
a half it never does anything to produce confidence and fellow-feeling. in 
the subjects, and we are of opinion that it is proving ruinous both to India and 


the Empire. 


i *11. Referring to the complaint of the Commissioner of the Berars that 
: _ the recent speeches of Mr. Tilak in that province were 
‘What things affect pre- calculated to discourage enlistment, the Mahrdtta 
judicially the work of quotes from a letter from Mr. Lloyd George to His 
pememees. Excellency Lord Willingdon in which he says “‘ India 
ahrdtta (5), 10th naw ia 
Mar. as done a great deal for us during the war and she 
Lb cando vastly more and will do so if her warm 
heart is touched”’, and remarks :—‘ Hverybody is agreed that India can do 
* vastly more ’—but everybody is not prepared todo that which Mr. Lloyd 
Gootge believes must be done, if India is to do vastly more. Could the 
bureaucracy claim that they have touched the hearts of the ‘people? Surely 
Rs. 1ll-or Rs. 16 is not what is calculated to touch the hearts of the people...... 
Whe people see their adored’ leaders: interned and externed without rhyme or 
reason. The people see their aspirations lightly treated, their grievances 
‘unredressed, their misery unheeded. The army laws and rules make most 
revolting discriminations between Kuropeans and-Indians. Surely these are 
‘not ways of ‘touching the hearts of the people. Surely these things must tell, 
‘and tell prejudicially, in the work of recruitment. The greater the informa- 
tion and intelligence a class is blessed with, the greater must be its unwil- 
lingness to supply recruits to the Army under present conditions. Govern- 
ment know that Mr. Tilak has made passionate appeals to his countrymen 
to join the ranks in their thousands in spite-of all unpleasant things......... 
But these appeals have not produced the desired result. Why not? What 
makes people deaf tothe appeals of even their most trusted leaders? This | 
“why ’ and ‘ what’ is explained by Mr. Tilak in the speeches which the Berar 
‘ Administration think (though they are ‘not. quite certain’) ‘ might fall 
‘within the scope of section 23 of the Defence of India Act.’ ” 


12. Commenting upon the present situation of Russia in the war, the 
| , ‘Praja Mitra and Parsi dwells upon the anotnalous 
Reflections on the war condition of Russia, cursing the enemy on the one 
situation in Russia and hand for forcibly depriving her of her territories, and 


‘Siberia. sha 
Penis Mitra and Padres liberating enemy ‘prisoners on the other hand and 


supplying them with arms. It regards the complain- 
ae Poidnas 2), ath: ing attitude of the Russian Maximalists towards 
5th’ BAS th Mar. _ German .activities in Russia as a mere sham and 
| remarks that they have liberated the enemy prisoners 
‘as a result of a temptation that bas been held out by the enemy of securing 
for them some ports in Manchuria. It maintains that the enemy has devised 
a plan of setting the Kussians against the Japanese so as to prevent the 
latter from helping the Allies in the big fight that is going to take place 
‘shortly on the Western front. The paper then refers to the note address:d by 
‘Japan to America anid the Alli:s urging their co-operation with her in Man- 
‘churia against the enemy or their permitting her to fight him singl-handed, 
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insti ation. [In the subsequent issue the paper remarks that the landing of 
the Japanese troops in Manchuria and at Vladivostok means a declaration of 
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| obse wesRonchary o's Big at + Visi etok arid in Manchuria ie“tant 
& ‘to. regarding Russia as an enemy; but ie" Hine hate Scare if 
her'as ah enemy after the ‘course she has pursued at Germa 


war by Japan against Russia, and it speculates as to the desirability on the 
part of Japan of taking such a step before Russia requests her to intervene in 
this manner or before Russia has become prepared actually to help the enemy 


to the detriment of the interests of the Allies. The Sdnj Vartamdn dwells 


upon the somewhat anxious,situation that has arisen on the Wéstern front so 
far as the Allies are concerned on account of the enemy having become 


- able to’utilise against them the food supplies and other material he has 


been able to secure from the newly dismembered Russian provinces, 
and it accordingly remarks that it is neither desirable nor probable 
that Enogland or America should spare any troops to help Japan to 
cope with the new situation that has arisen in Siberia for which task, 
says the paper, Japan is quite competent.. In its issue dated the 5th March 
the paper remarks that those who adversely criticise the attitude of the 
Bolsheviks, and accuse them ot duplicity are a class of people who are. 
ignorant of the true situation. It maintains that the Bolsheviks were not 
really faithless to the Allies, but they had helplessly to accept the enemy's 
humiliating terms of peace only to prevent him from taking possession of 
Petrograd, which would have greatly added to the strength of the enemy. 
In the issue of the 7th March the paper refers to the situation in Siberia and 
remarks :—It is another matter if Russia appeals to Japan to help her in 
preventing stores and ammunition in Siberia from falling into the hands 
of the enemy. The Allies are quite unanimous as to the necéssity of taking 
some definite steps with regard to the situation in Siberia; but it has not yet 
been determined what sort of steps should be taken in that connection. The 
munitions which are lying in Siberia were nianufactured by Japan and it is 
her duty as well as that of the Allies to save them from falling into the hands 
of the enemy. The question, however, of Germany securing a footing in 
Siberia and Manckuria is of a graver nature. Such a footing*is likely to prove 
to be a great menace to Japan in the future, and accordingly there is no other 
alternative left for Japan but to intervene in the situation in Siberia. | 


13. Referring to the Russian debacle, the Servant of India writes :— 

; “Tt is well-known that Japan has her ambitions 

Japan's proposed inter- jn regard to Siberia, and Japan is not the nation to 
ny ei cr “yw — let go this precious oportunity. There is some talk 
qth Mar. of India (new), oF the intervention of Japan in Siberia.......... But 
' what about America and the Allies ? - Although 

Japan is on the side of the Allies and talks about Allied co-operation in 
Siberia, the occupatiofi of any portion of Siberia may create difficulties. 
Japan stands for the Monroe Doctrine in the Kast. But what Huropean—or 


American—will bear-to see this doctrine carried out.” 


14. “The more striking part of the statement is that which concerns the 


problem of ‘ways and means.’ According to Sir 
Comments on the William Meyer, this is the most difficult .of all the 
Indian Budget. problems that an Indian Finance’ Member as such 
PR ssa, — (14), 6th has to tackle, and we may. say that he has met the 


situation with remarkable tact and courage.......... 


In view of the.tremendous wind-fall which Government have obtained in the 


sbape of a railway surplus and which it hopes to get again, we might have 


reasonably expected that the salt.tax would be lowered to its pre-war level or 


even done away with.......... If there: ever was an occasion in the financial 
history of the country for doing away with the ‘ abominable’ salt tax, it is the 
present time.......... With such abounding prosperity, the like of which 
Government has never enjoyed before even in the piping times of peace, there 
is not the least justification for continuing the salt tax. The tax must go, if 


Government are not to lay themselves open to the charge of profiteerigg. It is - 


the duty of the people’s representatives to urge this point on Government 
ani get them to remove the hated impost.” 
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+; buts! et of the year it 1 was fowhd that the risen Pr was not 
The same thing occurred in 1910 in connection with silver and 
_ hough there have been ‘surpluses, the taxes have come to 


eo a | : stay pe m ently, As mistaken estimates lead to the sufferings of the people, . 


why should pot a more correct estimate equalising approximately revenue 
and expenditure. be made? Our Finance Minister has not to get a 
ror Budget sanctioned whenever there is need of any extra 

iture. Last year 44 crores more than the budgetted amount was 
aaa onthe Army. The Finance Minister does not seem to have taken 
cate to bring the astithaten of 1918-19, in keeping with actual conditions. He 
has again underestimated revenue ; and what objection is there to forecasting 
to-day that his estimates would be ‘found to be wrong later on? The excise 
révenue specially is being inéreased out of all proportions and there are signs 
that there would be quite a huge increase as the Bombay Government with a 
commendable spirit of sympathy for the people’s welfare have introduced the 
unrestricted auction system. What is the meaning of the Finance Minister 
estimating that there would be a falling off in the excise revenue? The one 
way to prevent the Finance Minister from underestimating revenue would be 
to allow the non-official members of the Council to deal with the surpluses as 
they like. ‘There should be a limit laid down by law to the sale of Council 
Bills by the Secretary of State. The confusion will not be ended unless India 
is given fiscal autonomy. according to the Congress-League Scheme and unless 
the: Secretary of State’s Council is abolished. Just as the Secretary of 
State exercises his autocratic powers in the matter of expenditure, in the 
same manner do the Government of India behave towards Provincial 
Governments. The balances of these Provincial Governments are with 
the Government of India and they are not allowed to draw upon them. 
The Provincial. Governments also should be autonomous in fiscal matters 
and their balances should remain with them. All these things have been 
proyided for in the new scheme of swardjya, and so long as it is not 
introduced there is bound to be great confusion in the Budget. [The 
Dnydn Prakdsh says that it would have been better if the salt tax had been 
reducéd inasmuch as there is the possibility of the surplus of three crores 
next year. It congratulates Sir William Meyer for protecting the financial 


interests of India and for doing his duty satisfactorily without minding 
adverse criticiem.| 


16.° “It is not a very pleasant duty to criticise the Senosiihian made by 

pti : women Finance Member in a war budget; but we 

ish aay eel that something should have been done, even in 
ha, ving a OP Breer these war times, for the expansion of education and 
of India (new), 7th Mar. the carrying out of other reforms. People have 
| cheerfully borne the burden of additional taxation and 

will willingly bear even heavier sacrifices if they are 

gree for assisting the Empire in the successful conduct of the war, but we 
that the progress of social and economic reforms should bave been 
vigorously promoted as far as the situation allowed. Sir William Mey r does 
indeed deserve congratulations for his wary and wise guidance of the ehip of 
finance, but one cannot help asking if’ he could not have done more than 
keeping things going.” [The Servant of India remarks :—‘‘ Under the wise 
: guidance of Sir William Meyer, India has assisted the Empire substantially 
in @ variety: of ways, and India’s currency and financial organisation have 
made an advance that ‘could not have been dreamt of four years ago. 
~ @be Finance Member’s review of his administration is a vindication of 


_ India’s substantial contribution sd the war - a crushing reply to India's 
 Metgactors.”) : 
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,Gommenty on, the 
Honour Mr. Sastri’s 
lutions in the Imperial 
e ye Counci it - 
arding the larger employ- 
ment of Indians in the 
india. public services 12 Honourable Mr. Wacha that the attitude of Govern- 
Sanj Vartamdn (31), Ment towards the question of the larger employmént - 
6th Mar.:; Jdm-e-Jamshed Of Indians in the public services was merely one 
(24), 5th and 7th Mar.; of lip-sympathy. Quoting from the speech of 
ombay Samdchdr (60), Mr. Montagu in which he declared that the policy 
th -Mar.; Kesart (107), of His Majesty’s Government with regard to India 
Sth Mar. was “‘ that of the increasing association of Indians in, 
every branch of the administration”, the paper views it with regret that Govern- 
ment officials in India have not yet become quite prepared to conform to that 
policy. Is it not disgraceful tothe British administration, the paper inquires, 
that only seven per cent. of the posts carrying a salary of Rs. 800 in the Survey 
Department, the Post and Telegraphs, the Salt Department of Upper India 
and the Excise Department are held by Indians? It maintains that the 
fact of Government defeating the above-mentioned resolutions has added to 
the disappointment of the public who are getting more and more confirmed 
in their opinion that these questions could not be satisfactorily tackled so 
long as swardjya is not granted to India. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed remarks that 
in expressing his views in the Imperial Council the Honourable Mr. Wacha 
has only voiced th8 sentiments of the people in connection with the question 
of the employment of Indians in the public services. While appreciating the 
plea of the Honourable Mr. Claude Hill for recruiting competent men 
‘for the Indian public services from the four corners of the globe, the p2per 
sarcastically remarks that what the Indians complain of.is that those whose 
business it is to make the nominations only forget to survey the territory 
within the four corners of India herself. In the subsequent issue the paper 
expresses regret at the fate met with by the Honourable Mr. Sastri’s resolu- 
tion in favour of abrogating the present arrangements: which give the 
members of the Indian Medical Serivce a monopoly in the principal civil 
medical posts. It maintains that the existing system has spread great 
dissatisfaction in the subordinate medical service and accordingly emphasises 
the necessity of bringing about the requisite change in that system. The paper 
also shares in the disapprobation expressed by Mr. Sastri of the policy of 
excluding officers belonging to the subordiuate medical service from posts of 
professors in fRedical colleges and other scientific posts. The Bombay 
Samdchdr also supports the object underlying the Honourable Mr. Sastri’s 
resolution with regard to the creation of a Civil Medical Service for India and 
maintains that if all Civil Medical Officers were given general military train- 
ing as suggested by Mr. Sastri they would be found sufficiently useful in 
times of need. The Kesari says :—Government like to be called Ma Bap, but 
should they not undertake the responsibility of treating all children equally ? 
Judging from the complete defeat of the resolutions, it seems that the policy of 
Government has not yet changed, and this is all for our good !] - 


18. “The resolution was opposed because the Government is not 
national -and does not represent: the people. No 

_Comments on the rejec- representative Government would oppose a policy 
tion of the Honourable whose adoption was demanded by the people,—a 
9 oe) ern policy dictated: by the will and conscience of 
P civilised humanity, by considerations of efficiency, 


Council regarding the ' : 
ssiae cain of Thay and the moral elevation of social’and national life. 


_ ment. A sacrifice of revenue derived from a source which 
New Times (7) 28th is productive of so much vice among the people is 
Fp. | not a great sacrifice. To look after the morals and 


the social efficiency of 
primary functions of the state. And whut is state revenue for, if it is not 
to promote the progressive life of the citizens? In that sense, does not 
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3 ardti (17), 8rd Mar.; 
ph — ‘Punch (19), 8rd_tive Council. Sir Ibrahim ‘is not only a Congressman . 
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“The disoussior of 0 fio z ember and the 
“A ae med aa several others must 
vieve ‘b er y havens autonomy.” 


_ whom does the moral victory rest in such a case ? 
er The civilised world will learn with astonishment 
that this resolution was defeated notwithstanding 


that ree rnp ‘Todian ‘non-official. members, without distinction of race or 


ed including gentlemen nominated by Government, wanted it. Here, at 
Wy rate, there can be no pretence that educated Indians are for their 
n olass, ‘and that British officials are the true custodians of the interests 


of the voiceless masses.......... Wedo not love strong language, but we 


‘facl: that it would be sinning against the light in the present case to indulge 


"e in mild words. The evil is a fearful one and it is growing. The Government 


of India: are responsible for throwing out a motion which recommended the 
only remedy that has been found effective to put down this ease and soul- 


. killing evil.” 


+ 

20. The Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola’s appointment to the 
Executive Council shows that Government. chooses 
the best and most competent men for such posts and 
does not allow the consideration of their political 


Comments on the 
Seaarahio of the 


nourable Sir Ibrahim 


. | "Bahimtoola as a member Views to come in the way of their choice. A choice 


of the Bombay Executive based on such high principles reflects credit both 
Council. upon Government and the person appointed to the 
-- Kaiser-i-Hind (28), 8rd post. We have no hesitation in declaring that 
Mar.; Rdst Goftdr (31), Government could hardly have made a better choice 
Ord Mar. — for filling up this post. The Honourable Sir 
Ibrahim’s appointment has evoked universal approval on the score of his 
personal knowlege of the. needs of the people and hissympathy with their 


aspirations. The people, therefore, believe that he will render valuable 


belp to Government in solving in a satisfactory manner weighty problems 
affecting the interests of the public. Such appointments@should never be 

ided by consideration of caste or creed. The most competent man 
available should be appointed to the post. Appointments made on such a. 


: principle will promote civic virtues and stimulate healthy rivalry among 


ent citizens. [The Rast Goftdr writes :—Sir [brahim is a self-made 

man and has devoted his life to the service of mankind. He has made a 
ial study of municipal and educational problems and his appointment to the 
eotinail must have been made by His Excellency Lord Willingdon with a 
view to utilising his knowledge of such problems in solving them. The 
_ general public join his friends and admirers in wishing that Sir Ibrahim may 


te 


ifional feathers in his cap.| 


21, The public ‘eannot help being delighted at the appointment of a 
public spirited man like Sir Ibrahim on the Execu- 


ae read Kesar (107), 5th but a prominent member of the -Moslem League. 


We do not know what portfolio will be placed in 


Pe ee | charge, but. we feel sure that he will never stoop to sacrifice his indepen: 


noe x0 by gd acquiescing in the opinions of thé Civilian Secretaries. in 
‘discharge-of his duties. It is the popular belief that Sir Ibrahim’s 
prove more useful and beneficial than that of any of 
But macht wil depend on circumstances. Sir 


cag ene issues ‘of 


hn ' iy the victory rested with Government, but with 


ert to his civic duties with his independence of mind unimpairéd and with | 
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gro e Gujardti Punch writes -—-Goven 
tulated upon having appointed a public-spir 

to the Executive Council. Sir Ibrahim Rate bodrt 
the public good i in all his actions and he has always been impartial. We would 
warn him against following in the footsteps of Sir Mahadev Chaubal and 
wish that he may continue his activities for the public weal in the same 
impartial spirit hitherto shown by him. [The Kesart writes :—If Sir Ibrahim 
maintains the energy and independent attitude displayed by him sometimes 
. in the Imperial Legislative Council, even while in office, there is room for 
hope that his administration will be very. beneficial. Specially as the 
new reforms will be introduced during his tenure of office, be will have to 
perform his dutiesin an upright manner on behalf of the people; and if 
necessity arises, he will have to take up an independent and frank attitude 
as Sir M. B. Chaubal and Mr. Justice Abdul Rahim did while writing the 
Public Service Report. People will applaud Sir Ibrahim only if he will 
defend the cause of the people in a proper manner. | 


1 of the type of { Sir 


22. “Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolla’s appointment to the Bombay Executive 

Council has long been expected. More than 

Servant of India (new), him, we congratulate the Government of Bombay on 

7th Mar. it. ‘To shrewd mother- wit, Sir Ibrahim adds long 

and varied experience of business and public affairs, 

He thinks clearly even in the midst of excitement and his views are marked by 

sobriety and caution. He has the gift of luminous and persuasive speech and 

the rarer gift of silence, when speech is inopportune. He is one of those 

patriots to whom service under the Crown is only avother means of rendering 
service to the people.”’ 


238. Writing about the necessity of agitating against the Press Act, the 
Gujardtt remarks :—Not only are books, securities 
An exhortation to agi- and presses confiscated under this Act according 
‘tate for the repeal of the to the sweet will of the officials but all conductors 
Pitges AC of 1910. _ of Indian newspapers and keepers of presses are 
wardte (17), 3rd Mar. ; vis Sie , 
Hindusthin (21),. 7th ™ade to deposit securities without discrimination. 
Mar.; Praja Mitra and Besides, warnings under the Act are not given by 
Pdrsi (29), 9th Mar. the authorities in a straightforward manner to the 
newspapers or keepers of presses concerned, but they 

are sent for at any hour through members of the C. I. D. and are orally warned. 
- In fact, editors of newspapers and keepers of presses are considered to be a 
class of criminals on whom lies the onus of proving that they are not guilty. 

. The position of editors of newspapers and keepers of presses has become very 
precarious on account of the Act. They do not know when a sudden blow 
will fall upon them as the result of an official freak. At -times the officials 
become over-fastidious and make themselves ridiculous by their efforts to 
show that they have done some work in the course ofa year. But who can 
listen to the defence of the editors and keepers of presses? The Act is 
opposed to the principles of self-zgovernwent, and as it has been proved to be in- 
capable of rendering justice it should be repealed. [The Hindusthdn writes :— 
The Press Act is a great hindrance in the way of the indeperidence of the Press. 
A publisher of'a new newspaper has to deposit a security without the tone of 
the paper being known on the reports of the Police and the Magistrate is not 

- required to give reasons for demanding the security. The Act should be so 
amended, in the first instance, as to provide for the Magistrate giving reasons 
for demanding securities. The report of the Police should be made known 
to the person who makes # declaration under the Press Act and he should 
be given an opportunity of defending himself against the allegations made 
by the Police. Besides, an appeal should lie against the decision of the 
Magistrate. At present a nftan who is in the black books of the Police finds 


it very difficult to be.a journalist. In the mofussil, the Act has become a ee 
_ @eadly weapon in the hands of the officials, The Praja Mitra essa 1 8 ee 
11 512—383 con } e a paaee Goat | 
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sever been a were trade sheet from ‘its. 
bond i malic Dubie Magistrate rests content 
| Mensa 47), 8th With mer ly statiog that the writings in the Trade ~ 
ay ait A denne a , Advertiser were ‘ objectionable’ without showing the 
Bist Reb. or passages that were considered objection- 
oe ital ang gee page Me pange oF pang of bureauacratic brevity when the 
| pen * ~ off sale : his ee to the people. That the whole case against 
"the paper was jade out on the evidence of the police shows what influence the 
ércises over the judicial and executive administration in this 
irding the attitude of the people to the paper, however, there 
d be doubt now. The demand :of security will be taken as a 
a tee. of its independence and it will have the sympathy and support of 
| “P : 6 daily increasing number of papers from which security is 
g demanded shows how powerful'and how oppréssive the Act has become. 
We hope the Press Association of India will note the case as illustrative of . 
e ig --oppressiveness of the Press Act and take action in-the wmwatter.” 
\ [Phe Bind Advocate discusses the question about the security imposed by the 
. Collector .of SSukkur on the keeper of the Laxmi Press where the Trade 
Bea. | Advertiser i is‘printed.. It relates that the Collector did not demand any 
'.* ~ security when the paper was originally started, that later on he demanded a 
: poy _ segurity of Rs. 1,000, and that lastly the amount of such security has been 
pe =. , Yeduced (for the first time in the history of the Press Act, according to the 
— *  . paper) to Rs. 500. only. It states that the Collector did not point out any 
aS aibesixe articles; and, assumes.that the demand is due to writings in the 
ae Trade Advertiser against the Dharam Sabha some members of which are 
Geka employed in the police department and might have set official machinery in 
motion to satisfy their grudge, as also to articles against Mr. Asardas and the 
proposed house tax. It considers that the ventilation of the last mentioned 
subject was quite proper, and holds that the Magistrate passed orders in the 
case without making 4 thorough investigation and merely on the strength of 
reports furnished by that “ omnipotent factor i in the present day administration | 
oo =>). ~—SCOF India”’, viz., the Police. It strongly inveighs against the Police and- the 
fe; «> Press Act, and calls upon the Press Association, Bombay, to take up the case. 


ee 25. ‘ We had thought that the visit of Mr. Montagu had inaugurated a 
Oa | new era of sanity in the administration of India; but 


Rimes Comments on the we had hoped in vain, particulary so far as the 
7 =... =~aecurity demanded from 


Ss » Soa 8 tae 
Srt. 24 
Ct eee 


Oty benighted province of Sind is concerned. Only the 
ee. -the Hindvdsi of Hydera- | 
Sa bad, Sind. other day we recorded the demand of security from 

ese e the T'rade Advertiser of Shikarpur. Here is another 

ee Pee ‘Ruler (new), 2nd olt from the blue. Where are we going to end, may 
aa) Mar. } . Wweask Mr. Lawrence? Weare sure the Hindvdsi 
ae rr will take this attack by the bureaucracy of Sind with 
(8 SNES ee its usual courage.” 


Jae +26. i The husband of one Sindhubala, Debendra Ghosh, is now interned | 
in a village in Malda District. The people know 
ce ot ane eranien that he was arrested afew days after the arrest of the 
_Maliratta (5), - 10th Sindhubalas—and they know nothing incriminating 
= @gainsthim. The people know how the-Sindhubalas 
ee, were pounced upon. Not a shadow of evidence do 
*. th $C. L D. need to effect. the arrest of any man or woman. Their fertile. 
fanc throws up surmises of all kinds and these eurmises are all that they 
n order to drag a person out of his home and intern or jail him or her. 
- Ht the surm se ultimately turns out to be incorrect—well, ‘regrets’ are ready 
. fthand, Sawdon nag public property, the internment of Debendra 
will be looked ou 01 “St Pee people as a sort of revenge. The Sindbubalas 
i@ eseaped the grip of the C. ‘7 D. af ngoce Debendra is Pilepins~“yamk 
| be the general opinion in Bengal.” 


a 


jecte in Bowih Aivien. —We. 
tend “Indian. ro , eS ere bjects, Th 
ar.; tan mpire are £U preser 

pwn (3), 10th Mar. of the South African Government, however, frece ng | 
that the subjects of Native States are not to a 
be ismabtured as pons in future in South Africa. This decision adversely , 
affects hundreds of Indiaris in South Africa and its evil effects are sure Brie, 
to be far-reaching. Are the Native Chiefs to be rewarded for their - al 
splendid contribution towards the conductof the war by the meting out of such 7 ae 
treatment to their subjects? The Union Government is .only anxious to 
_ get rid of the Indians by fair means or foul, but the Imperial Government 
ought to treat this question more seriously. It is indeed most disgraceful that RS real 
the South African authorities should stamp a large body of South African ee 
Indians as aliens and thus offend not only them but the whole of India. sae OO ee 
[The Indian Social Reformer remarks :—“ According to Indian Opinion, this: ; ae 
decision affects the rights of more than one-half of the Indian residents 
in South Africa. The matter is pre-eminently one for the Chiefs’ Conference. 
Meanwhile, we earnestly trust that the governments of Indian States will 


Ae a 
make prompt representations to the Government of India to take immediate ee at 
steps to have this serious disability of their subjects in Natal set aside.’ 3 


28. Commenting upon the report made by certain members of the a ie | 

Th a Servants of India Society on the situation in Kaira, ae) 

_ ane agricultural situa- the Gujardti writes:—The officials are always in 
tion in Kaira. Ay aa 
Gujardti (17), 3rd Mar, tbe habit of making optimistic valuations of crops a 
and so the public are led to believe that there could ara 

pot possibly have been a six-annacropin the Kaira District as stated by the Sai eas 
officials but only a two and a half to three and a half anna crop as valued by Dine 


the Honourable Mr. Parekh and the Honourable Mr. Patel. The report east 
made by the Servants of India Society is unsatisfactory as it tries to please of Be | of 
both the parties. Now that the Commissioner, N. D., accepts some of the i 
minor suggestions made by Mr. Deodhar and his associates, people naturally Gas 
ask as to how the authorities did not know the real situation betore the a 
agriculturists complained against the official valuation. What kind of 


alertness is this on the part of the officials that their eyes are opened only | | ie 
when complaints are made? Does this not prove that their system of Bis | 
valuation of crops is faulty ? 


29. A correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh from Shahapur (Bel- 
gaum) :—About a couple of months back a notice 
Protest against the was posted here inviting people to communicate 
; cpenng = 9 Seca h nt their objections, if they had any, to the opening of 
po 7 er os foreign liquor shop in a thickly populated part of ae | 
Dnydn Prakdsh (38), the city. In reply to this a number of person in- — a 
ith Mar. formed the Collector that they were against the open- ek | 
ing of such a shop. -A few persons who interviewed , el | 
the local Magistrate were informed by him that their objections were not proper, | ee 
that the shop was for the convenience of the drinking public, and that it was a 
open to them and their friends not to resort to it if they so desired. This r a 
‘incident clearly shows what the Abkari policy of Government is. I wonder ee 
why Govenment go through the formality of consulting us at all? 


30. The Indu Prakdsh says that it learns that the Collector of Théna 
prohibited representatives of the press from being 
Protest against thePress present at the auction sale of liquor shops in the ~ 
mee necng cba ao Pees Thana District and wants to know the reason for © 
Tako erg Thang. °" this prohibition when the Collector of Bombay saw 
‘Indu Prakdsh (41), 6th 00 reason to take any such action. The paper 
Mar. suggests that the action of the Collector of poled 


may be ane, to his desire to prevent. the antici 


‘7 


eee ‘4 , ‘ 


been » memorable -o ‘many ways in the 
“histor Ce lickers mm. it w 3 Man jaar the new 
Ssepatate electora the ammadans voting 
» for: fuham madar Payee th and the Hindus for 
| _ The voting ‘is also by the Secret 
)  Sukkor © “yo hem “What roy the whole election more 
abeibig ee ex ere was the entry of Master Habibullah Khan 

bs canccins eh was, some time back a teacher in the Vernacular 


. 


OS deals at a ena ‘School here and was now a pensioner and ‘who’, in 
pe She Ke fae verte fc gilsleipitery, the Hindvast of Hyderabad ‘is a well-wisher 
- gud friend of the Vazir of Khairpur’ our ueighbouring State. So far as , 
ee acter was the first time in his life for Master Habibullah Khan to 
>. stand ase candidate for the Municipal Councillorship.........._ It is interest- 
")  ___ " Gig to note that'in this election some of the canvassers came down to Sukkur’ 
ess) fom’ otr neighbouring State, the Khairpur Mir’s. They came with the sole 
— ~~ object of assisting Master Habibullah Khan against Shaik Abdul Aziz, the 
a prietor of this paper. {Then follows a list of names of servants of the 
a “ Ehairp ur State and of local men who were connected with or had interests 
wea aD the State, who assisted: Master Habibullah Khan.]. Now we should be 
“feili in our duty if we did not write a few words concerning the entirely 
uncalled for interference of some of the State people including paid servants 
of the State, in the above election. It was for this reason that we had F 
‘suggested in our last that henceforth in the speeches delivered on the occasion 
'.., . of various Durbars, sufficient light should be thrown over the relationship 
- existing between the State and our district. In this‘particular case we are at 
a a loss to understand whether it was at all just and right on the part of the 
ae State people to interfere in an affair which to all external appearances has 
Be! ag not got even the remotest connection with the State. What should be the 
[°° geason for this uninvited interference in a Municipal affair is a question 
ee a which needs.as answer. The reason ought to be discovered. and revealed. 
ae _ Since Master Habibullah is neither resident of the State nor any the lowest 
ett official of the State, what power, what influence, what conceivable force or 
 «ggency worked over the mind of so many sensible gentlemen of the 
wo State to throw their office duties overboard for so many days and work for 


i 


~ .+*. . his elevation thus so gratuitously at the cost of their time and convenience ? 
Coheed This power, this influence, and this conceivable agency, in absence of any 
= other one, must needs be the will of -that individual under whose order or 
sa subordination they are, one at the helm of the State administration, viz., 


/ —._\ . the Vazir (Khan Bahadur Mian Mahomed Ebrahim). Let us then try to 
ies ~~. 866, in the upward gradation, what was the tremendous force which made 


-—. #™“  @man of the rank and dignity of the Vazir condescend to work for the 

-— +.» exaltation of a retired school master of a vernacular non-Government School ? 

Recs - Such a force can, in absence of any one else, be either blood-relationship or 
cs rsopal friendship, and no other. Blood-relationship he has none with him. : 
: Foust, therefore, be nothing but a personal friendship and this is a fact, 


cs nothing but a. fact, as clear as broad daylight and public kuows of the 
Ne Aes intimate friendship existing between them since a very long time. It is, ‘ 
. therefore, evident, that the object of the Vazir in such a condescension ) 
eae ~ must be: the elevation of his bosom friend and the consequent exultation of 
a oe . his own. Not only that, but he had another object as well in view, equal 
. Aas ip importance if not more, viz., weakening the influence of Shaikh Abdul Aziz, 
'.__ the Proprietor of the Al Hag and Sind Moslem, whom he considers to be his 
re Pe ae or enemy. Defeat of Mr. Abdul Aziz was «a potent incentive for all the 
-. , abbempte made by him, but true to the very letter of the adage ‘ Man proposes, 
) ‘God disposes’, Mr. Abdul Aziz whose only help and consolation was ‘ Heart 
- ., within and God overhead" came out successful in spite of the vehement 
* ~— ‘@pposition of the party which wished for their own exultation over the failure 
>. gf the enemy o whe \eir master, viz., thoeVazir.” 
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4 A i saclay writes to Foun Ta iia a: re 
° trave st a . Co *; * ie 2 , 
opmments on the and is ‘e tremely misck 


be roung India (14), 6th deserve relief : Pay 
dealers. a ir case, the tie of a 
SARs have no business to look to the intérests of those classes who can, in spite ‘of 
: all the cant about economizing, indulge in luxuries of living and style. If .. 
the resolution of Friday’s meeting of The, landlords is accepted, the tenant “ 


classes—I mean those who are now feeling the pinch very acutely—have . 
no reason to be afraid of anything. The Bill, it seems to me. on the 
whole, is conceived not in the spirit’ of giving relief to the poor and the needy 
alone but merely to use them as a catspaw to benefit the richer’ and extra- 
vagant sections of the people. A genuine attempt to benefit the deserving 
would limit the scope of its action to the extent. that is actually necessary. 
It is the primary duty of Government as well as of the Legislative Council to 
reduce the scope of the Bill to the legitimate needs of the community and the 
actual demands of the situation.” 


24 


83. The legislative measure for restricting rents in Bombay will be in 
Gujdrati (17), 8rd Mar ; operation for about two years after the termination ee 
Bombay Samdchdr (60), Of the war. But as we have said in a previous issue, | 
ae: Akhbdr-e-Islém the rents have not risen solely on account of the war, es: 
oh, 6th and 7th Mar.; but other reasons have also contributed to it. Now 
Praj a Mitra and Parsi that Government have thought it proper to frame 


(29), Sth Mar.; Katser-+- 9 law for restricting rents in the interests of thé ee) 
Hind (25), 3rd Mar. public, we should carefully consider how the law can ie 
be made of permanent use to the people. Under the circumstances, people at 


should convene public meetings and keep Government informed of their views 
on the question. The Act should not be allowed to become inoperative coe 
automatically 24 months after the conclusion of the war, but the Legislative aE 
2S Council should have the power of considering the advisability of allowing the i 
Act to remain permanently on the Statute Book. Should the Act be allowed 
to be inoperative after a certain period of time, we are afraid nothing will 
= prevent the recrudescence of speculation in house property. The Bill 
protects the tenants against rise in: the rents of ‘ business premises’ and 
‘residential’ quarters. But the expression ‘business premises’ has not 
been cleasly defined. It should, therefore, be properly explained so that 
recourse to the law courts may not be necessary. Can godowns be regarded 
as business premises? Can horse stables and garages be regarded as business ~ 
premises ? ‘Owners of carriages, horses and motor cars are generally rich 
people and we do not think that they desire to have any protection under the 
proposed Act. Moreover, the tenants of spacious bungalows situated at 
Walkeshwar and Mahalakshmi do not require the protection of the Act. If 
the rich squeeze the rich they will be in a position to sympathise with the poor 
and middle class people. [The Bombay Samdchdr deprecates the agitation 
that is being engineered by a few house-owners against the Rent Bill. It is 
of opinion that the interests of the house-owners have been: amply safeguarded 
by the Bill and calls upon public bodies to convene public meetings to streng- 
then the -hanads of Government and to convince the honourable members of the ae 
Legislative Council of the urgent necessity of getting the Bill passed into law. oe 
The Akhbdr-e-Isldm declares that there are no valid reasons for the nenee- i 
owners to oppose the Rent Bill and it also exhorts the citizens of Bombay 
convene public meetings to give expression to the opinion held by the ponral 
public on the question of rent and the necessity of passing the Rent Bill. 
The .Praja Mittra and Parsi, on the other hand, opines that there 
\ is no necessity of regulating rents above Rs. 50 per mensem and oe 
supports the opinion arrived at on the question of rents by the Bombay 4 a 
Municipality. The Kaiser-i-Hind, while approving of the provisions of the = © § = 
Bill, expresses fear that it will tend to discourage the one from Inve <2 ye a. 
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4 within er limits, and how some house-owners 
otest against ‘the proposed legislation. The paper 
“in Bombay are Wivisible into four classes, viz., poor 

, middle class, rich tenants and tvunants of the merchant 
tains hal the latter two classes ara rich enough to pay very 
while Pils foltees two need all the relief that can be afforded to 
n¢ > it suggests that the provisions of the Bill should apply to houses 
the poor and the middle classes only. 


88. Ghampeting upon the Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill 
the Jdm-e-Jamshed approves of the opinion 
cea on the expressed by the Bombay Vakils’ ~ Association in 
isions in the Criminal favour of curtailing the existing powers of Presi- 


; Avent Bill eaneding the dency Magistrates and wishes that the Association 
ee. “ Presidency had seized the present opportunity to advocate the 
Pee i ibn widening of the existing rights of appeal. It is in 
a "Jdm-e-Jamshed (24), favour of a pr rbvision which would require the 
oa : en Mar. Presidency Magistrates to record evidence in all 

: criminal cases irrespective of their gravity, and 
ee supports its contention on this ground, among others, that when a case 


‘stands aJjourned from time to time a magistrate is apt to forget the 
evidence adduced during previous hearings and is, therefore, likely to give 
a wrong judgment. The paper remarks that if it is found impracticable 
for magistrates*in Presidency towns to record evidence in all cases on 
a account of the large number of cases cuming up -before their courts, 
ee the additional expenditure of a few thousand rupees incurred in 


ae seeing that the rights and liberty of lakhs of people are involved in the 


oe, matter. As a sort of relief to the Presidency Magistrates, from the pressure 
=~... * of work on them, the paper suggests that arrangements should be made 
... ‘for bringing cases about municipal and similar other matters before the 


benches’ of honorary Magistrates instead of their being taken before the 
Presidency Magistrates as at present. It further suggests the employment of 
eeeiant reporters in these Maygistrates’ courts and observes that if one such 
“Steporter were to be attached “to each Presidency Magistrate, the work of 
- Fooalitated evidence in all cases coming up before him would be greatly 


EDUCATION. 


ceo x. BG. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Kesari asking for more 
a @ pay tg untrained teachers in the primary schools. 
‘pay of untrained He says that it is disgraceful alike to Government 
rimgry . school teachers aoe to the people eee Sees teachers work on 
ess pay than that obtained by low class labourers. 

"Kesar aon, Mar. He says that those who have passed the Vernacular 
| 5 aaiot Final Examination should get in the Educational Department the pay 
, ‘ n othe ents. The minimum pay of these teachers . should 
12 and the maximum Rs. 25 during the war, and they 
to the scale prevailing in the Revenue Department, 
. He further suggests that the pay of trained teachers should be 


increasing the number of such magistrates would not be out of place, 


? 


Givin of the sub- 
urban 


of Bom- 8B. B. \Govomment L Railway Compan 
+S of it to reduce ite existing rates 
/ Ydew) Famshed (a4), season tickets. It remarks that these rates, as 


8th Mar. og well as the frequency of thefts and other: crimes ar 
t committed at. rage Santa Oruz.and other a oe 
suburbs, constitute an obstacle in’ the path of the colonisation and , 


development of. these suburbs. The paper supports the demand of the . ies 
Matunga residents urging Goverifment to establish an up-to.date Police Be 
Station in the vicinity of the Matunga Railway Station and. emphasises i 
the justifiability of their demand by referring to the presence of hundreds of  - 
Pathans and Mahrattas, and other illiterate classes employed in railway work- a 
shops in the vicinity and to the defenceless condition of the women and children , 
of a large number of business men inhabiting that locality who have ta pass 
the whole day in:‘Bombay in their daily avocations. It also inquires why 
the Matunga residents should not be granted licenses to keep arms for self- 
protection as desired by them till such time as a regular Police station is ie 
established at Matunga. The paper then dwells on the complaints frequently me 
made by people residing in the Bombay suburbs generally in the matter of | 
police arrangements, lighting, water supply, etc., and expresses the hope that 


His Excellency Lord Willingdon, who is so very anxious for the development ‘ 
of Salsette, will use his best endeavours soon to put a stop to these com- 
plaints. 


NATIVE STATES. 


88. A correspondent writing to the Kesari says :—The ee State 

subjects feel extremely grateful to the Maharaja for 

Thanks to Maharaja his liberal policy in removing, in accordance with 

Holkar for removing the the sound advice of his Chief Minister Major Dube, 

poser par ny tiles the prohibition against the. entry of the Kesart in 

’ Saeed 107)" Sth Mar, ‘he Indore State, which had been in force since the 


year 1910. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 15th March 1918. 


- *Reported in advance. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts ee 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts be 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report a 
and what the correct facts are. 
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- POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC. ADMINISTRATION, 


1. “To ‘suggestion. made in the House of Commons that the non-official — 
members of the Legislative Councils in India should 
 Tadis must be given be allowed to elect a member tothe next forthcoming 
self-government in order Jmperial Conference the official reply was that) this 
to oa arevolution.  — suggestion could not be accepted, because the. 
raja Mitra and Parsi he G t 
(29), 12th Mar., Eng. cols. representatives were nominated by the Governments 
of the various parts of the Empire.. Now, except 
India all the other important portions of the Empire are fully self-governing, 
and their representatives to the Imperial Conference are really elected by the 
people of the Colonies. The refusal to admit India to this position is quite 
unmistakable, and it practically puts an end. to the further need fora tranquil 
atmosphere in India.......... If Lord Sydenham and his friends and the 
bureaucracy in India could judge things rightly they would not overlook the 
significance of the recent tours of Mr. Tilak and the funds raised for defraying 
the expenses of the Indian deputation to England........... The purses that 
have been presented to this leader of the people have been mostly subscribed 
by the people themselves, by agriculturists and artisans and men belonging 
to the humbler stations in life.....,.... Itis impossible to conceive a more 
emphatic refutation of the hollow theory that the classes and masses in India 
are apart and there is no point of touch between them.......... Tho reforms 
that are demanded are for the benefit of the masses as well as the classes. 
When the masses come forward on their own account there is no longer an 
evolution but a revoluticn. Is the history of France forgotten and are we 
called upon to close our eyes to what is happening in Russia? Do Lord 
Sydenham and his friends want to call up the same sort of Frankenstein in 
India? We will have none of it. ‘We prefer constitutional and legitimate 
methods’ which will produce permanent effect.” 


*Z. In the course of its comments on‘the Calcutta meeting against the 

) administration of the Defence of India Act in Ben- 

Policy of repression will gal, the Mahrdtta remarks :—“ Ever since the Bengal 
discourage constitutional Partition days, there has been a steady growth in 
peer the outlook of the people. Ever since Lord Curzon 
ahratta (5), 17th 
Mar. . spoke of the Proclamation of the Queen as an 
impossible Charter, the Intellegentia of India have 

made up their minds that not by Faith in foreigners, but by Faith in them- 
selves and their work, is to be won the place of Honour for their : Motherland, 
which they must win for it........... The bureaucracy has steadily helped the 
growth of solidarity amongst us by its efforts to stamp out the New Spirit....... 
To-day we find almost all the repressive instruments, old and new, which the 
bureaucracy have possession of, employed ‘for the benefit of the people’. For 
let it never be forgotten that it is always in the interests of the © pabiie ’ of 
‘India’ that every measure of repression is manufactured and employed......... 
Sooner or later, Repression has ‘ succeeded ’, in other lands, in only defeating 
its own purpose and plunging the country deep in revolutionary fires. Our 


bureaucrats are men of wide knowledga and they cannot be charged with 


being ignorant of the ways of the human heart. But a kind of intoxication 
takes possession-of even the man of knowledge when he seeks to promote 


the interests of his ‘ chosen’ class with all his mind. Blindness supervenes, 


blindness to the natural effects of events and actions. Our bureaucracy’s 
career during the last ten years or so has been marked by such blindnesg....... 
..- All thése Acts have been manufactured with the honest intention of 
ending the Spirit of ‘resistance’. But what has been the result? Does 
any sane man believe that the Creed of Resistance has less followers now than 
in the early days of the Repressive Regime, say in 1905 to 1907 ?......... 
When peaceful agitators are clapped into jails and interned, when men and 
even women are caught hold of and have to rot in boles, because Of the mere 
‘suspicion of the omniscient C, I..D: man, when hundreds of young men, men 


of brilliant careers and of great promise ‘are made to live in conditons which 


in some cases have resulted in lunacy and in suicide—every person with 
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gba ‘not shown” shy inclination to accept the popular 
900 ary, they want more of repressive legislation, to all 


i tt the dotenus were really revolutionaries such a strong moderate 
ise like Sir Rash Behari Ghose would not have joined 
“The _ administration the Calcutta potest meeting. Punishment without 
ot the Boadel. of ‘India inguiry and arrest when no crime has been commit- 
 Kesari (107), 12th Mar. ted cannot continue for long in any civilised country, 
It is not surprising that the Bengalis should be beside 
amselves, as these terrible things are openly going on under the regime of 
justice-loving England, in Bengal. Who can say that the Bengalis are wrong, 
-ifthey faise an outcry asking for the repeal-of the laws in question when théy see 
goons suddenly spirited away without being informed of their offence and 
tained in solitary cells, and police surveillance on them continued, even after 
they are released ? What Bengali people want to say is:—You yourself admit 
that the evidence is insufficient and yet you yourself deprive people of their 
liberties, on its strength. How then are we to say that the British Government 
is based on justice? A native wants peace as well as justice. If peace is to 
reign only after the murder of justice, what difference is there between a 
cemetery and a nation? Popular wrath would not have attained such propor- 
tions, if officials had treated the detenus well. [The paper then refers to the 
cases of Jyotish Babu and the Sindubalas.] The case of Jyotish does not 
stand alone. There are many such instances. Itis not proper to say that 
the people of other Presidencies should do nothing because Bengalis are falling 
victims to the Act. We ought to think that the sorrows of Bertvalis are 
our own, if the feeling of nationality has been awakened. ‘The. Defence 
of India Act applies to the whole of India and Tilak, Mrs. Besant and others 
have fallen victims to it. The noose of this Actis round the necks of all 
and the only difference is that it is being nulled tighter in Bengal. I it is 
cast round the necks of the innocent, 1% must be cut. Nobody says that 
the real revolutionaries should be set at liberty, but it must be proved before 
a court of justice that they are revolutionaries. The demand is for the 
amendment of the law and it should be supported. People have no confidence 
in the Rowlatt Committee as they suspect that Govérnment are forging a 
permanent measure, through that Committee. 


—*4, “Tn the administration of the-Act grievous blunders have already 


eer been committed and it would be most deplorable if 
Mor’ Ene Bhd 17th Government were to persist in their swe. policy 

eae with their usual notions of false prestige. The 
House of Commons has bocome impotent so far as Indian affairs are concerned. 
There is neither any Bright nor. Bradlaugh to raise his powerful voice 
in Parliament in defence of the weak or the helplessin India. The authorities 
are quite conscious of this circumstance in their favour and may, therefore, be 
disposed to be indifferent to the protests that have been made. On ‘the 
contrary, they know that there are fanatical ingrates like Sydenhams and 
-aptiquated folks like Lord Lansdowne to howl against Congressmen and other 
educated Indians. But wrongs cannot be kept unredressed for long without 
producing serious developments.” © 


5. Commenting upon the present Irish situation and referring to the 
trend of American’ public opinion in favour of 
Approval of the Home he political aspirations of the Irish nationalits aS | 


oat Taio aye Mi judged from the support they receive from the 


‘York. members of the House of Representatives of 
Hindusthin (21), 12th the United States of America, the Hindusthdn 
Mar. : expresses its disapprobation of the activities of the 
Trish Sinn Feiners who agitate for a complete 

severance of relations with Great mein. It charatertses their demands as 


by 


not only preposterous bit also ih 
éonclusion we would hopé that otir 


an Government will grant ts’ that 
pe of self-government under British rule which is demanded by the Indiatt 
ee leaders and which is of a more limited and reasonable nature than 

at demanded by Ireland. It is not enough for us only to make endeavours 
for convincing the Goyernments of India and Great Britain of the reason- 
ableness and moderate nature of our demands. We should convince the 
whole world about it. We should, accordingly, welconte the ‘ Home Ralé 
League ’’ which has been started at New York finder the leadership of Lala 
Lajpatrai. That we may secure the sympathy and blessings of the civilised 
world on our movement is not only a solace but is a distinct step forward 
towards the realisation of the object of that movement. In view of the 
moderate and restricted nature of Indian demands as compared with those of 
the Irish, loyal India should experience no difficulty in sacuring America’s 
sympathy. 


6. “ Messrs. Jeramdas and Jethmal and Dr. Choithram of the Hydera- 
_. bad Home Rule League recently visited Dadu and 
Alleged interference with §ehwan where lectures were delivered by the last 
a ‘(tind) ‘by Indian two gentlemen. At the latter place, however, an 
pe oehk e y episode occurred, which goes to show the perversity 
Home Ruler (new), 9th Of the official mind with regard to Home Rule. It 
Mar. transpires that arrangements for the speeches were 
made in a Hindu temple. But when the time of 
the meeting arrived, the bawa (priest) refused to permit the holding of the 
gathering. The priest’s sudden decision appears to have been prompted by 
police instigation. We learn that the Head Munshi of the place had also his 
role to play in this matter. He sent a word to the priest asking him not to 
‘allow the meeting to be held. These toadies and tuft-hunters anxious to 
please their officers are worse enemies of liberty than anti-Home Rulers of 
foreign birth.” ' 


7. A member of the Punjab Legislative Council asked Government 
whether some newspapers had been condemned so 

Government advertise- far as Government advertisements were concerned, 
ments andthe newspaper and the reply given was that it depended upon the 


ed Vritt (36), 6th Will of the advertiser to whom to give the advertise- 
reese aa eStb- AA), ments. This contagious disease is not confined to the 


Punjab. It has appeared in the Central Provinces and 
a circular has beenissued placing certain newspapers on the condemned list and 
ordering that Government notices and advertisements should not be published 
in those papers. Our Presidency and our Kanara District are no exception to 
this bureaucratic vice. It is creditable that our officials follow the same 
method. But what is the object of advertisements ? All would admit that 
it depends on the circulation of the papers whether the advertisements appear- 
ing therein are effectively brought to the notice of the public. Some of our 
officials do not hesitate to issue circulars asking subordinate officers not to send 
advertisements to certain papers if the criticisms appearing in them are not 
palatable to their prejudiced taste, however just they may be. This is their 
balanced behaviour and considered judgment! They do not consider 
who they are, who pays them, who pays for the advertisements in their 
favourite newspapers and what the circulation of these papers is and whether 
it is proper or improper to adyertise in the papers in question from the 
commercial and public point of view. They should cooly consider whether 
they would have followed this principle if they had been traders and had to 
put in advertisements in those papers. | 


8. After paying a tribute to the numerous admirable qualities of head 
ie ak ae Mek and heart of Mr. P. R. Cadell, the Controller of 
imation of information Prices, Bombay , the Musiim Herald declares. that 
among the poorer classes the people are still igaorant of the rules restricting 
with regard to the regula- the rents of labourers’ houses in the town, and that 
tion restricting increase in their rents are on the increase still. It suggests 
rents of houses occupied - that the Ward and other Committees constituted by 


pt cen classes and him should be enlarged by the inclusion of persons 
artisans. 
Muslim Herald (143), Sth 


be made known to the public by beatofdrum. It 
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sad Mey Y dish people should not be forced to subscribe 
“to the war ei but that it was necessary to induce 

’2 ‘them to subscribe to it. One ‘who has a correct idea 

a the dreadful character of what Sir William calls 
‘inducement’ and what the Commissioner, C. D., 

calls ‘ excessive enthusiasm ’ is likely to be naturally 

| > campaign for the second annual war loan. [Then 
Roper roceeds to give a narration of the Garud case referred to in 
o. 4 of Weekly Report No. 10: of 1918] We have dealt with the 
story of Mr. Garud at such length with the hope that such nasty things will 


not happen when the second war-loan is being raised. If Government have 


an honest desire that there should be no tyranny in collecting the war-loan, 
they should not begin the work till land revenue and income-tax are collected. 
In order that officials may not use undue influence, they should hold public 


meetings and speak to the people. Government should issue orders prohibit- 


ing altogether personal visits of officials to people at their homes and also ask 
the former not to send for the latter and command them to subscribe. 


10. A correspondent, writes to the Sandesh from Dharwar :—Govern- 


ment officials have been collecting money from the 
Dhérwar officials and people in the shape of contributions to the several, 
funds in connection with the war. Mr. Turner, the 
Collector, and his wife collected a very large 
amount in this way. Then came the District Judge 


the collection of war 
funds. 
Sandesh (116), 14th Mar. 


and his wife with their.‘ Lucky Bag’ and collected nearly ten thousand 
rupees through the sub-judges and the clerks, bailiffs, etc., employed in 


the courts and others. 


This: work of collection went on for two months 


Congr Deputation to 


during. which time only miscellaneous suits were taken up, other suits being 
postponed. I understand that the wife of the District Superintendent of 
Police now contemplates starting another ‘Lucky Bag’, and I mye op ad 
hope that this rumour is baseless. It is becoming increasingly difficult { 
the people to contribute to these funds on account of the abnormal rise in 
the prices of necessaries. 


11. It is complained that the new 1 Re. and 24 Rs. currency notes 


become soon crampled up and dirty and are easily 
Complaint about the torn and that the Postal authorities do not encash 


new 1 Re. and ‘23 Rs. thom without raising objection. The Postal authori- 
currency notes. 


: ties should attend to this complaint. Government 
107), 12th Mar. Pp t 
scenckinmetiick “also should make these notes of tougher material. 


12. For a technical mistake some Europeans tried and convicted under 

: martial law for taking bribes have been set free, but 
Comments on _ the- the punishments awarded to the Indian co-accused 
release of certai Euro- ;emain uncancelled. Only the officials can explain 


ean military officers 
Se evict oe OF ikiog Wik. how European offenders are at liberty while Indian 


offenders are in jail. We do not think this to be just. 

meets CONh. teen Mae If Europeans are to have the benefit of a legal Pie ta 

why should not Indians have ihe same advantage? We request the Viceroy 

to consider all this and not to make any distinctions between Europeans 
and Indians at least while dispensing justice. 


13. Referring to the vetoing by Mrs. Besant of the oben! to senda 
Congress deputation to England a correspondent 

Mrs. Besant and the writes to the Sandesh :—The attitude of this widow 
from Madras is indeed most mystifying. People 
Sandesh (116), 10th trusted in her so far under the impression that she 
Mar.; Dnydn Prakdsh 0&4 completely changed her former views and 
(88)7.16th Mar. » honoured her with the Presidentship of the Congress 
: in return for her sufferings. It now appears, how- 


it : | ever, that she has reverted to her old policy. [The Dnydn Prakdsh says that 
ee N ‘Mrs. Besant’s attitude has embarrassed even her own followers.] 
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14, — Satistadtion is being axprecned in all quarters at the Imperial: 
Budget because Government have not thought 
eer ees ae it advisable to impose new taxes and the Finance 
Indian Budget and the Minister is congratulated for it. We, however, do 
Finance Minister's speech 0t consider the Budget to be quite satisfactory. 
introducing it. A Budget can be said to be satisfactory which 
— (17), 10th provides for the expansion of trade and commerce 
Gujarati Punch and increases the treasury balance without resorting 

(19), 10th Mar.; Hindus- to new taxes. Our situation as regards the war is 
= a Mar. » tng. getting critical and the expenditure on the prosecu- 
tion of the war is greatly on the increase. Before 

expressing satisfaction at the absence of new taxes 

we must not forget that the taxes imposed at the outbreak of the war will 
continue to be imposed. These taxes have been.so very heavy from the 
very outset that there was no.need of imposing new taxes. There has 
been an increase in railway  freights, income tax and import duties 
and these are taxes, direct and indirect. What should we understand 
by the check placed on the import of gold and silver? Should we 
consider that the country is getting richer because the precious metals 
are not allowed to be imported and an addition is made in the paper 
currency of tbe country ? Should we not consider the Income-T'ax amend- 
ment Bill as a measure that tends to increase the burden of our taxation ? 
Our industries have not been given a stimulus during the war, but our treasury 
balance has increased. How can we consider this as a satisfactory situation 
for the country ? Prices will go down at the conclusion ofthe war, but the 
taxes will continue to be imposed. [Here the paper quotes an extract from 
the Finance Minister’s speech forecasting the introduction of the Control of 
Capital Bill and adds:—] What will be the result of the measure fore- 
shadowed by these words? We do not mean to say that the Finance Minister 
‘means to do any harm to our industries. But what is to be done if there 
is a possibility of harm? There is now no shadow of doubt that the Fina ce 
Minister is afraid of the competition in the money market of private com- 
panies started for developing industries and so he contemplates taking steps 
to check such competition. The resalt of such a step will be that the people 
will have no course open but to invest their capital in Government loans or 
to buy the shares of existing mills and companies with the result that the 
rate of interest will go down. The Finance Minister is reported to have 
said that the Bill will not come in the way of industrial concerns started for 
the public good. Factories for inanufacturing munitions can be said to be 
in the public interests in the present times but their work cannot he con- 
tinued after the war. Who will determine what constitute enterprises that are 
of public importance ? Is it not possible that influential men will get facili- 
ties for starting companies and the ordinary peop!e will have difficulties thrown 
in their way? Is it not possible that Kuropeano capitalists will be allowed to 
start new companies? Is it not possible that hindrances will bg thrown in the 
way of industries that are likely to compete with foretgn goods? Such doubts 
arise because it is the popular belief that the administration of India is not 
carried on in the interests of India because there are not a sufficient number 
of Indians in the Imperial Executive Council. The Finance Minister has 
stated that the fears about the Government loan having an adverse effect on 
trade and industries have proved false gwing to Government having invested 
the money derived from itin the Presidency Banks. While it is true that 
the money derived from the Loan has been deposited in the Presidency 
Banks, we cannot accept the statement that the popular fears have proved 
untrue. Many witnesses have complained before the Industries Commission 
that the Presidency Banks do not help commercial enterprises started by 
Indians. Under these circumstances the Bill forecasted by the Finance Minister 
requires to be carefully considered. . [The Gujdrati Punch on the other hand 
considers the Budget as satisfactory on the whole and congratulates the Finance 
Minister on the tact and foresight shown by him in framing it. The Hindus- 
than writes :—“ Speaking for ourselves we feel equally disappointed : at the 
budyet, not merely because it is a tame affair, but also because the taxation 
proposals are not altogether. satletactory from the point of view of the 
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» 80: AC long as. leat voiceless | hives can bear their burdén.......... 

ig Tegar vo dro ibe fact that the Government has obtained substantial 

Shain dings years and anticipates them in the coming year, 

tone with our contemporaries the Bombay Chronicle and Young India, 

‘thi y that Goyernment ought to feel no hesitation in affording relief, 
‘hows ever 8 small measure; to the poor masses.’’] 


vant Side Judging from the reported . proceedings of the meeting -of the 


eR Imperial Legislative Council on Friday, we are 
Com: ments on the constrained to think that the people’s representatives 
. ae sas Ga, sock hardly made the best use of their opportunities. 
Mar 9 Satta Some members entered a mild protest against the 
continuance of the increased salt impost; but these 
» were submerged in the waves of congratulation that swept over the Finance 
Minister. Wehave nothing to say against these expressions of approval, 
except in so far as many of them were over-elaborate. Sir William Meyer 
has deserved well of the Indian people. But he is not absolutely irreproach- 
able nor is his finance without flaws, and Honourable members might have 
remembered when pouring out their copious flow of panegyrics that there are 
many grievances of the people that ought to be pressed-at such a time 
Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy drew attention to the unwholesome principle 
underlying the withdrawal of 20 millions from the country to be locked up in 
Treasury Bills that do not pay. This policy of borrowing money at 5 to 6 per 
' Geut. here and then investing it abroad at a smaller-rate of interest is on the 
face of it bad finance and would require to be justified by the prospect of some 
very great advantage in the future. Sir Fazulbhoy pointed out that the 
investment ‘entails an annual loss of £300,000,’ amounting to half the 
income derived by the increase in the taxation of salt. And whatis the con- 
- solation for this loss? That when the war is over, we shall have to provide 
for the liabilities wuich in one way or another are expected to come upon us. 
And in the meanwhile we shall have thrown away £300,000 a year. Another 
ground advanced by Sir William Meyer is equally open to criticism. Refer- 
ring to the criticism, he said that ‘that was a war sacrifice, if a sacrifice at all’. 
Evidently, he was not sure that Indian finance suffered a heavy loss for the 
blunders of short-sighted finance ministers and that this loss had to be borne, 
quite unnecessarily by Indian taxpayers. We do not think that there is either 
patriotism or common prudeuce in this kind of ‘sacrifice’. There are ways 
and ways of making a sacrifice and we have no reason to think that Indian 
taxpayers have ever seriously grudged the sacrifices they have been called 
upon to make, often without their consent at all. If Sir William had frankly 
~ admitted that this was an arrangement to accommodate the British Treasury, 
it would have been a flifferent matter altogether. But to attempt the 
vindication of this unprofitable investment by fallacious reasoning is hardly 
worthy, to say the least, of a financier of Sir William Meyer's powers. 
veositt-nce.-. hbo Surendranath also strongly urged an increase of pay to 
Indian soldiers, observing that eleven rupees a month with free rations is a 
poor recompense to met who have fdithfully and with true devotion served 
‘theireKing wherever they were called upon to go. Sir William Meyer may 
have” regarded bis answer on this point us the very essence of financial 
wit and wisdom. But it appears to us mere nonsense and even insolence 
. to characterize Babu Surendranath’s plea as ‘impatient idealism’. In 
a complaint of this nature, there is neither impatience nor idealism and the 
excuse offered by Sir William Meyer is the least calculated to remove a 
_ legitimate grievance. The pay.of Indian soldiers had been raised, he said, 
before the pay of English soldiers. But can we not retort that the pay of 
English soldiers hai been raised before that of the Indian soldiers? Why, 
| ae did you increase the pay*of British troops during the war, when there 
| ie test. necessity for economising the expenditure on military and 
a alike? Without i increasing the pay of any class of soldiers, 
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our military expenditure has gone beyond all reasonable calculations, and if 
in spite of it, the pay of one class of soldiers was increased, there is no reason 
why fhe other class should be denied a well earned increase. ” ; 


16. The budget discussion in the Imperial Legislative Council was 

/ incomplete and weak. Why should there be a 
Kesart (107), 12th Mar.; surplus of three crores? Even when no surplus is 
Bombay Samdchdr (60), budgetted for, we have huge surpluses at the end of 


rier = 4. , 5 eo. or the year. This tendency to swell surpluses is to be 


“Mar. condemned. There is no necessity of such surpluses, fii, 
| now that Treasury Bills are sold. Dr. Sapru and i 
others criticised the under-estimation of revenue, but nobody asked a straight — mA. 


question about the necessity of having a surplus even with an under-estima- 
tion of revenue. We are surprised to see Sir W. Meyer maintaining that 
education is a provincial question. If the Government of India were ready to 
give autonomy in expenditure and also to assign some head of revenue 
sufficient to meet the expenditure, Local Governments would be prepared to 
take up the question of education. But as a matter of fact the responsibility 
for education is laid on the shoulders of the Provincial Governments while 

. Provincial tiudgets are controlled by the Government of India. Who will not 
say this arrangement is an extraordinary one? We give a guarantee to 
Sir William that the Bombay Government will never beg for any educational 
erant, if it is allowed to spend its balance of 43 crores. It is discreditable 
to point to Provincial Governments for educational expenditure, when the 
sanction of the Government of India is required even for repairs to a staircase 
at Ganeshkhind. Government. ostensibly say that they do not want the 
Abkari revenue. But if Government are really so indifferent, why should they 
‘not resolve not to touch a pie of it? Whenever any question of educational 
expenditure arises, the Government of India points its finger to the local 
Government aud the latter to the local bodies and thus both evade their 
responsibility. No Honourable Member asked why an -additional expenditure 
of 4 crores’ w:s incurred without sanction. Nobody asked about the transfer of 
51 crores of the Gold Standard Reserve to England. The Honourable Mr. Sastr1 
said that the addition of 100 crores in paper and coin to the currency has 
raised the prices, but nobody suggested that the Paper Currency Reserve 
should be increased and nobody condemned Sir William’s suggestion that 
the reserve should be further reduced by 24 crores. Sir Sankaran Nair said 
that 6 crores were spent on education now while 43 were spent three years 
ago. But still the expenditure per head would be 4 annas while the Abkari 
revenue is 8 annas per head. Even in the midst of war, 9 crores of additional 
expenditure on education have been sanctioned in England and Government 
decline to spend an additional 30 lakhs while we have big surpluses in our 
Treasury. What other proof can there be than this of indifference 
and supineness towards education on the part of Government? [The Bombay 
Samdchdr endorses the praise bestowed on the Finance Minister by the 
members of the Imperial Legislative Council at the time of discussing 
the Budget and expresses hopes that the suggestion made by Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha in the matter of utilising the income derived from Excise towards 
education will be adopted in the near future. The paper considers the pay : 
of the Indian sepoy as quite inadequate and, while thanking Government for ay 
what they have done for him only recently, asks Government to make the Bt 
service more attractive by increasing his pay and improving his prospects. ay 
The Praja Mitra and Parsi suggests that an educational cess should be | 
imposed after the war. | 


17. Comuinenting on the recent, change of procedure with regard to 
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Budget discussion in the Imperial Legislative 7 
Comments oon the Council, the Home Ruler remarks:—‘‘It will -be ie 
recent change of pro- noted that this chang, dispensing as it does with y €t 
oonmre. brewed Bhs ges Fe the mockery of a budget debate after everything’ has at 
he Legislative been finally fixed, does not give an iota of power to a 
Coundil. * the council to carry out any changes in the statement c | 
Home Ruler (new), 9th prepared. Resolutions in favour of any alteration in ae 
‘Mar. taxation, any new loan, etc., which may be proposed | ee | 
. can be thrown out if the executive so wills, and ten Bae 
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ocating the publication of the Provincial Budget a few days 
oe -previous to its being introduced in the local Legis- 
lative Council, which would enable the members of 
that Council to learn the opinions of the various, 
electorates as well as the public on the different 
items in it, the Praja Mitra and Pédrsi refers to the 
14th . Mar.; — Budget forthe year 1918-19 recently presented to 
a Samdchdr . (60), 16th the Bombay Legislative Council by the Honourable 
ie Mar.;  Jdm-e-Jamshed My, Carmichael and expresses its satisfaction at the. 
a (24), 14th Mar. sound financial condition of the Presidency as 
es disclosed by it in spite of the stress of the war. Commenting, however, upon 
the different items, it strikes a note of dissatisfaction at the provision made 
‘for Education, Sanitation and Industries, particularly in view of the estimated 
closing balance of over four crores of rupees that will remain in the hands 
of Government at the end of the year. The paper does not. regard as quite 
satisfactory the increase of Rs. 205 lakhs in the expenditure on Education as 
provided in the new Budget and, suggesting that the unexpended balance of 
eee educational grant provided for a particular year should not be taken into 
account while fixing the grant for the next year but should be earmarked 
a as an item of extra expenditure on education, remarks that if the people of 
\, India are to be brought on a level with Western nations from the educational 
ie standpoint Government should adopt some such plan as that mentioned 
above. .In view of the unsatisfactory state of public health in the Presidency 

; during the year 1917-18 the paper regrets that the actual expenditure on 
- ganitation during that*year should have been less than that estimated. 

It also views with dissatisfaction the provision of one lakh of rupees made 

in the new Budget for the development of industries and wishes: that more 

attention and liberality were shown by Government to the development of 

local industries in order to save them from being crushed by the influx of 

Japanese and American goods. [The Sdxj Vartamdn also writes in support 

of utilising a large portion of the estimated balance for the year 1918-19 

towards the expansion of primary education and sanitation. Jt, too, does not 
regard as adequate the provision made in the Budget for these two.items. It. 

i approves of the increase in the salaries of the Presidency Magistrates in the 
city of Bombay but considers the increase of four rupees which a police Con- 
stable will get under the revised scale, after putting in 20 years’ service, to be 

extremely meagre. While thanking Government for their decision about 

spending the extra revenue they might get from the auctioning of liquor- 

shops on education and sanitation, the Hindusthdn suggests that Gov- 

ernment should be prepared to sacrifice their Abkari revenue by putting a 

eas stop to the consumption of liquor and that till that is done Government 
ae should spend their entire revenue from this source towards facilitating the 
— introduction of compulsory education in this country. The paper traces in the 
new Budget the effects of the control exercised by the Imperial Government 
and remarks that so long as the various Presidencies do not enjoy a larger 
measure of independence, provincial budgets will not create any enthusiasm 
among the people. The Bombay Samdchdr congratulates the Honourable 
Mr. Carmichael on his being able to present such asound Financial state- 
‘ment. It, however, wishes that more liberal provision had been made for 
expenditure on Education. ‘I'he paper ‘welcomes the creation of two new 
posts of Resident magistrates in the Dharwir and Panch Mahal districts but 
entertains doubts about the proposed reduction in the number of the Police 
force in the Presidency in view of the need recently felt in Bombay and 
ef other patts of strengthening that force. The Jam-e-Jamshed feels satisfied 
Pi with the increased expenditure of 20$ lakhs of: rupees on education and 
meri believes that this liberal policy of. Government will receive approbation 
ba -. from the public.. It appreciates the creation of a new post ofa Director 
‘|. - of Industries in the Bombay Presitlency but does not see much good in the 
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Creation of. such posts antil Govinisie’ soph a bora poioy in the matter 
of encouraging various industries. | 


19. « One of the most important summaries of the progress of the war is ee 
| that issued by the American Secretary of War. week ae 
' Progress of the War. . after week. In the last weekly review it is stated ae 
on, wa gy ah that the centre of gravity remains in the West a 
coke 7 "8 despite enemy efforts for three and a half years i 

: to shift it to the East. But have the Allies any , hé: 
reason to congratulate themselves on the results in the Kast? In the West 
the imminence of a major offensive by the Germans is admitted on all hands, 
and we all fervently share the hope that the Germans will be repulsed. 
Not the most sanguine forecast even suggests the possibility of the Germans 
being routed and driven back to Germany with the Allied armies in pursuit. al 
And until this is done Prussian militarism cannot be suppressed. Mere meee | 
abuse of the Germans is a sign more of impotence than strength, and it | 
certainly confuses the issue. If the Germans are monsters what shall we Re 
say of those who are never tired of making light of the strength of Germany, — 
and prophesying its overthrow at every turn? Germany would not have 
dreamt of world-power if the Prussian war lords had not a great army and 
large resources at their back, and the course of the war shows that all the 
luck is with the Germans. On the West the Germans may not break 
through, but is there any knowing that another determined attempt will not + 
be made to break down the Italian defeace after which the Austrian and ; 
German hordes will pour into the plains of Italy ?.......... To all observers \ 
it is obvious that the German peril is looming larger and larger, and it will 
not be stayed if the Germau offensive on the West fails. A great deal more 
has to be done and Japan should be invited without delay. to take a larger : 
share in combating this menace to the world.” Mas | 


240. The Russian Empire has fallen to pieces. Germany has kindled the 
li _ ambitious of the various races inhabiting Russia and 
Gujarati (17), J0th i, playing the game of pitting them against one 
Mar. ; Shrz Venkateshwar 
(80), 15th Mar. another. It is to bs seen whether Germany succeeds . 
in its attempt. The fall of Russia has opened the 
Kast to the Germans. Who can now prevent them from securing all the 
provisions they require from its vast territories? Japan is willing to secure 
the vast quantities of provisions and munitions lying in Siberia from fadling 
into enemy hands provided its motives are not questicned. None but Japan 
can derive any benefit from occupying territory in Asiatic Russia. Japan 
will never get such a golden opportunity of deriving immense benefits 
with the acquiesceace of the Allies and with the least possible sacrifices. It 
is reported that China will join Japan. But China possesses no power or 
influence, and Japan can do what it likes in China. Who should be allowed 
to take possession of Siberia: Japan or Germany? But, what will happen if 
the people of Siberia and the Ukraine join the Germans against Japan ? 
What will be the effects of this on India? Herat is only about 200 wiles 
from the terminus of the Russian railway. Will the Germans create any 
trouble there? Is there any possibility of Indian troops being despatched i 
to Central Russia to prevent the Germans from carrying away the stores — 
that are lying io. Siberia? What is the significance of the Germans | 
going to Siberia, Finland and the Ukraine and coming in conflict with 
Sweden? How is it that Germany can take the risk of sendiug troops 
to the far East when it has to contend against the combination of the British, : a 
French and American troops in the West ? Where does it get its men from ? eae 
Poor Roumania! Its condition is pitiable. Nobody cau help it now and so it a 
had to submit to the peace offered by Germany. ‘The springs of the past three es 
years were characterised by heavy fighting, but this year nothing of note has aa 
happened so far, and this can be said to be due to both the sides being equally ae ae 
balanced. The Germans are contemplating an offensive on a large scale ands a 
the Allies propose to be on to the defensive and to wage trench warfare. Will oo 
this year go oa like this till the arrival of the American contingents? We aa 
shall not be surprised if Germany tries to isolate Italy and begins: -its 
offensive in that quarter ; but no progress can as made through the — for 
u 528-3 von 
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| Will merely content itself by Toliening the Turks to.continue 

eo Turks w i} “hot now be desirous of peace as they can hope to . 

adva from the situation in Russia. Lord Lanedowne’s recent 

ar is likely to } pn hartoful results in Italy and Greece, and even in France. 

Shri Venkateshuar writes:—We are surprised to see that -while our 


: i Be Baropéan contemporaries are advocating the advisability of the occupation of 


| Siberia by Japan, they do not give a thought to the possibility of increasing 
the strength of the Allies by the raising of fresh Indian regiments. Japan . 
‘might succeed in taking Siberia, but there is: no. reason why Indians should 
not be given military training to add to the strength of the British. These 
troops = be sent to Siberia if Japan happens to fail in achieving its object.] 


21, “ While the Dominions are lqudly asserting their rights to retain 
% the, conquered territories, it seems very strange in- 
India should share in deed that not a word has been said about India’s 
ag, nega garg 134, Claim for a share in the spoils of the day. There 
Mer. lb is not a theatre of war where Indians have not 
fought side by side with the British and Colonial 
troops and made the highest sacrifice that nfan is capable of in plucking the 
feathers from the German ‘Eagle’. The story has been hardly tcld of the 
imperishable record of our troops in Africa during this war........... The 
South African statesmen are already preparing the way for the annexation of 
the African colonies which the joint efforts and combined operations of 
British, Indian and Colonial troops have succeeded in wresting from 
Germany. It is, therefore, reasonable to ask wliy when so much is being. said 
about the destiny of these lands, not even a casual reference is made to 
India’s claims. ”’ ‘ 


22. Referring to the rectuitiog figures recently publishe’ in a Govern- 
ment Press Note, the Dnydn Prakdsh writes :— 
Comments on the Government state that the results of the recruiting 


recent Press Note on campaign in this’ Presidency, although satisfactory 


recruiting inthe Bombay oy the whole, cannot at all be compared with those 
Presidency. 


Dnydn Prakdsh (38) obtained in the Punjab and the United Provinces. 
10th*Mar.; Prakdsh (114), This assertion is most objectionable. Government 
13th Mar. themselves are to blame if fewer men have come 

forward for military service from this Presidency. 
‘They reduced the number of the Maratha regiments on the ground that the 
Marathas lacked fighting qualities and barred the entry of Brahmins into 
the army thinking it to be politically inexpedient. The military authorities who 
were so much impressed by the stoutness and height of up-country men 
should bave known that these are not the sole attributes that go to make a 
good soldier. The Marathas have proved by their prowess in the muddy 
trenches on the Western front and in the scorching heat of the Mesopotimian 
plains that soldierly qualities can be looked for elsewheré also. Government . 
should, therefore, bear well in mind that if instead of encouraging 
the Marathas they proceed thus to irritate, them the result will be far 
from satisfactory. Similarly to cancel the debt of a man on his enlistment, 
and thus to put his creditor to loss, is most undesirable. Such instances, 
even if rare, discredit the whole cause of recruiting. Government should, 
thereforé, act with the utmost caution and also restrain their over-zealous 
officials. We hold that India’s contributionin men should be liberal at this 
critical juncture. At the same time we are of opinion that Government should 
modify theit own policy which is likely to hinder the hearty co-operation of 
Indians. [The Prakdsh. makes similar remarks and says:—Government’s 
policy of suspicion is af the rootof their not getting sufficient recruits. The 
Arms Act has made cowards of us and racial distinctions in volunteering 
have prevented the Marathas from- enlisting. Whatever the policy of 
Government might have been, the Presidency has assisted Government 
‘gince the begitining of the war in a variety of ways, and, therefore, the people 
have ee Renebs £0 Zack nea ade se hg 
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a (107), 12th Mar. 


- times more young men superior in sbilities and in number will joie the. reaka 


than those who are ready to die for the sake of Rs. 16 with no love for the 
Empire. If Swardjya under the Empire 
is roused and if people are brought to see that the Empire and consequently 
Swardjya within the Empire is in danger, people will of their own accord say 
“ Allow us to fight for the Empire”. Tilak says what Mr. Lloyd George has 
written to Lord Willingdon in this connection. He openly challenges Govern- 
ment that he himself would supply 25,000 men from Mah4rdshtra if the 
hearts of the people are won. If Government want, they may give Swardjya 
and have25,000 or even 25 lakhs of men. But if the grip of the bureaucracy 
is to remain the same as it is now permanently, no hope need be entertained 


that the present situation would be improved overmuch. 


*24. Referring to the statement in Parliament that the Indian represen- 

- tatives to the Imperial War Conference will not be 

Comments on the state- elected by the people but nominated by Government, 

ment in Parliament that the Mahrdtta writes under the heading “ Wanted a 

the "a Pr tr wea little of ‘ Irishness’”’:—‘‘ If strong proofs had been 

vc ace hae eB ee Sage e ere now supplied to the Imperial Government that 
y the : ; 

people. the * governed’ of India would not co-operate with 

Mahrdtta (5), 17th Mar. the Government of India, unless their own men 

were allowed to sit in the Imperial Conference along 

with or in place of the men of their Bureaucracy, it is possible that Mr. 

Fisher’s reply would have been differently framed. But we have nothing of 

‘Trishness’ about us. We believe in co-operation-cum-supplication. We 
have not yet taken to the lively principle of ‘Nothing give, nothing have’ 

or ‘No relief, no co-operation’. We supplicate, supplicate and supplicate— 

and notwithstanding continued coldness on the part of the authorities, we 

continue to co-operate, by no means coldly. The result is what it is. How 

can it be otherwise ?” 


20. ‘‘ Mrs. Annie Besant, unwillingly, paid a remarkable tribute to the 

| liberality and open-mindedness of Lord Willingdon’s 
Tribute to the states- Government which speaks for itself. In her speech 
manlike policy of Lord on the working of the Press Act she is reported to 


Fe , nahin said, ‘I must say that in this Presidency under 


Islémic Mail (4), 10th Lord Willingdon, the Chronicle had made state- 


M ar., Eng. edition. ments which if they bad been made under Lord 


Pentland would long ago have caused the Chronicle 
to be abolished’. Officers in other provinces whom we met have often 
expressed their surprise at the way the Bombay Government could maintain 
an atmosphere of calm inspite of the fact that it was the home of Home Rule 
movement, and of men like Messrs. Jinnah, Tilak and Gandhi. It is, however, 
due to the patience and forbearance of Government that all the forces of 
dfsorder are kept in hand and no one has a Gause for complaint. Had the 
Governmént not been pursuing a very statesmanlike policy there would have 
been many more internments of Hindus and Muhammadans in Bombay than 
anywhere else, but people in Bombay enjoy perfect freedom of speech and 
action, and no one gets cause for complaint. Lord Willingdon’s personal 
popularity, too, is a great factor and. we must remember that, with all the 
acrimonious writings aud inflammatory speeches no province can beat Bombay 
in point of loyal devotion to Government and in its magus help to the 
prosecution of the war.’ 


*26. Referring to a disctssion going on in the Madras papers about 


the presence of Brahmins at the place where liquor 
Appeal to His Excel- was supplied to the guests at a Government House 


lency Lord Willingdon to party at Madras, the I,dian Social Reformer 
remarks :—‘‘It is most deplorable that Brahmins . 


exclude liquor from State 


oe, Reformer Should be addicted to liquor, and so far as we are 


(3), 17th Mar, concerned, we think that. Mr. Chetty had ae, — Co 
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‘Aaa ; our arn: is alap 0 come. That emninciont eal infallible guardian 

{ Sere ; of the destinies of ofr motherland in the shape of the 
“Comments ‘on the Indian Press Act, ‘the handy. weapon of the bureau- 
ef de doer ag eracy, has fallen on our head. So far as we can see 
Nea vertiser © or look back upon our work we do not find «anything. 
¥ ss iddvorlicer (54), 0 justify the order of the District Magistrate of 

7 Qnd Mat. Eng. cols. Sakkur—We are only told that tke police has repor- 
ted against us but none of our writings objected to 

> ++ +~ were brought to our notice. But when we requested the District Magistrate 
| —_.__ fo tell us what they were, the reply was that police had reported against us 
ee and that we had previous warnings. Up to now neither the notice nor the 
=... * Jearned District Magistrate’s order can enlighten us as to what it is that has 
ae _ brought on.ués the wrath of Mr. Rothfeld. We can only think of one thing, that 
we have unhesitatingly and honestly criticised the procedure. aud means 
ie - adopted in the attempt to burden Shikarpur with house-tax as also the treat- 
cs, : teint by the Collector of the Municipal Councillors of an important Municipality 
eS like that of Shikarpur, and if that is so, we must all say good bye for ever to 
Press freedom and must be prepared to say jo hukwm to police and Collector 

_° Sahib and never dare to criticise any action of Government officials. If this 
is the object of the Press Act, the more honest and straightforward way would 
- be to close all Indian presses by means of some legislation and not to make 
any false show of fairness. May we ack Mr. Rothfeld what would have been 

‘ the result if he had attempted to force a tax in any of the principal towns in 
Europe totally against the wishes of the people and by treating them with 
letter of the kind he has sent to the Shikarpur Municipality. We wish the 
ae District Magistrate had given us a full opportunity to show him that his 
>> --  ~-  police.information was untrue and biased. ‘Whe first order directing us to 
oe: - deposit Rs. 1,000 was made ez parte on 23rd January 1918 when we had not 
received the notice sent by the District Magistrate fixing the date. On review 
Be | the District Magistrate found out the mistake, and after hearing our pleader Mr. 
pe . ~ . ~Mulchand Pessumal of Sukkur, reduced the amount of the security to Rs. 500, 
ae but even then our request to enlighten us on the police reports and to give us 
‘an opportunity to refute them was not granted’ and an order wa; passed 
because it had to be passed. If such is the law one begins to wonder who can 
be safe at all? The procedure adopted in our case leaves little to doubt. that 
any Collector or police officer can at any time crush afhy: Indian paper with 


ee impunity when it darés write a line criticising his conduct.......... Does the 
ae Press exist for police pleasure? Is it to obey the mandates of the police ? 
i ° Are Indian papers to be crushed under the iron heel of the displeasure Of 


we _ .. the police without any real euquiry? Will any self-respecting (we do not 
7 + + mean the subsidized paper) paper care aught for the opinion of the police as 
—  .. + .we baye got in Sind? Will any person under the sun except the Indian 
ee “(bareauerat: think that the ‘press should pander to the whims of the police, 
all powerful though the police be? We emphatically say no. Any ‘elf- 

= ing paper would perish rather than kgep such a zgnominous fate.......... 
A civilized’ and liberal Government however should attempt to give every 
sort of help and encouragement in fostering the growth of a free press.......... 
We sometimes wonder how the same persons who are accustomed to a free 
press in the West, who consider as a most oatural thing for the press fo 
ag and even pass strict judgment on the doings of Government and 
ite officials while they are in their own country, adopt imme fiately a very 
differ nt attitude as soon as they laud in India.......... Is not every right- 
Bo nc “n i lover of India painéd t» obsedrve tne widening gulf between the 
rulers and the ruled shine these ill-conceived: repressions ?..:...... The 

; t when’ } eerie evils Snaee. 7 this Act within its 
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ig ars ato eperation will come to light and. District 

police spies will no longer be binboldened to ruin. poor. ‘Fron eataa r 
motives of pure personal caprice or spite.. ...... Government can no dout 
nip in the bud many Indian journals and crush many others which have no 
sufficient pecuniary means to fall back upon, but we 
the Government to. destroy the spirit of Indian nationalism. From. the 
ashes of dead newspapers will arise glorious organs of Indian journalism 


even as the fabled phonixes, the torch of liberty will be carried on and on » 


notwithstanding the most repressive measures Anglo-Indian buresucrats 
may conceive, and there will always be free expression of Indian opinion 
notwithstanding a thousand Press Acts......... The District Magistrate 
has advanced very queer reasons, while holding it necessary to demand 
security to the extent of Rs. 500, reducing the original sum by half. 
Our ignorance of any other language but that of Sindhi has been con- 
sidered as disqualifying us to own @ press and the paper! May we know 
by what law is it to be considered ?......... We would not be sorry if 
we eventually meet death, since we die while discharging our duty, but it will 
be a downright shame and disgrace for Shikarpur in particular, and Sind in 
general, that one of the custodians of public feeling is done to death. The 
Government would also realize this fact immediatly, since it is from their real 
leaders that the Indian public wants to know what passes in the world and 
not through the hypocritical and subsidized papers who write. everything in 
tune with the bureaucracy.” 


28. ‘The Press Act is to-day administrated as vigorously and bitterly 
as ever even with the advent of the changed angle of 
aoe Press Act of 1910. — Vision, Nearer home, the New Times ms asked to 
enix (8), 6th Mar. ' ; | ‘apes 
urnish security for commenting on an _ incident 
that happened in South Africa, when an Indian who was travelling in a 
tram car was pushed out by a European and kicked to death. The local 
court held that no enquiry was made as to the veracity of the incident, 
but as a matter of fact, subsequently, the full jadgment was published and 
the case happened to be tdéo true to be denied. The Home Ruler an’ the 
Trade Adveitiser were asked to furnish securities and the Hindvdsi is 
theatened with the demand of security. Alas! Matters drift from bad to 
worse, and atthis rate there will be no end of asking for. securities.. Will 
not the Imperial Government rise to the occasion and check the operation 
of the Act, inasmuch as we are promised a ‘ Representative Govern- 
ment ’? Surely, the Act must be either mended or removed from the 
Statute Book, so that independent journalism will have its way smooth. 
Conditions have improved since the passing of the Act and we hope that the 
rigorous application of the Act will be checked.” 


29. ‘* We welcome our worthy co-religionist and compatriot as a member 
of the Executive Council of the Governor of Bom- 


Comments on the bay. Personally we would have been pleased if Sir 


appointment of the Hon- Fazulbboy had got the preferment, but as a Muham- 


ourable Sir Ibrahim ‘Be 
Rie on cocantien nf madan we rejoice at the appointment of a very 


t Bomb K ti | 3 
ee gcse would help the Moslim progress in a way no other 


Islimic Mail (4), 10th Muhammadan can. Sir Ibrahim is a great man of 
Mar., Eng. cols. ‘the category of Gokhale and Sir Pherozeshah. In 
fact his services to the Moslem community in securing 

separate electorates to them, for which he worked strenuously in Kngland, at 
the time when Morley- Minto reforms were on the anvil, were too valuable to 
be ever forgotten, and we are sure he will show a breadth of view and freedom 
from party politics which are the curse of our community in this Presidency. 
Moslems not only in this Province but all over India rejoice at the appoint- 
ment of a Muhammadan, for the first time, to the Executive Council of 


Bombay and thank the Government of Lord Willingdon heartily for it. 


Indeed we have got all that we wanted. There is 2 Muhammadan in the 


High Court, a Muhammadas in the Executive Council and we are deeply — 
grateful to the Government for their ‘sympathetic attitude towards our come ae 


munity.” 
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ai wt } ag Kevori i idaddy Sinionak, on the alleged reversal by the 
Bees Secretary of State of the undertaking of the Director- 
ion of temporary General of- the Indian Medical Service with 


i reference to the ” bangin “e temporary I. ry S. 
#4 Lieutenants as Captains within a year of their 
A an, 19th _ joining the Service, and adds that Indians will not 
ied get the the promise was broken within seven months of its being made and 
ie ; Government should consider what effect it would have on those who 
on ald join the Service hereafter. 

Rye | 
oe $2. “The executive may bave perfect confidence in the judgment and 
Uaioe ae honesty of the Bengal C. I. D., but that will neither 
ica The C. I. D. and the blind the vision nor blunt the feelings of those who 
Boe ee public. witness hundreds of happy homes stricken with misery 
ra i ore of Zetia (new), and sorrow and hundreds of promising educated 
ae hash (38), 14th Mar. young men converted into demented and emaciated 
ae ae wrecks of their former selves.......... Neither peace 
a ee nor loyalty is promoted by pursuing a policy of internment.” [The Dnydn 
= + Prakdsh makes similar remarks and asks why some of the internees are 


treated like dangerous criminals and kept in solitary confinement and are not 
shown as much consideration as is shown to enemy subjects interned at 
Ahmednagar. | t 


o* ae ee 
Rg So 


*33. The Mufid-e-Rozgdr reports that some gamblers have recently made 
Bhindi Bazar, Bombay, the scene of their operations. 
Wuisance of gambling They sit on the footpaths and play at cards for money. 
ee: and quack medicine- hig invariably attracts a large crowd of passers-by 
ee pene ab obras gaa vy among whom there are always some men belonging 
en napa PE og al ager. OS), to outstations and unacquainted with the tricks of 
Pb : these gamblers. Not infrequently these strangers 
join the players and eventually lose all they possess. The paper suggests 
ag ‘ greater vigilance on the part of the Bombay Police. [Hlsewhere the paper 
=: ~.\ also reports av unusually large influx of medicine-mongers in Bombay who 
ae lecture to the ignorant crowds of an evening, and palm off concoctions more 
See harmful than beneficial. It draws the attention of the Police to the activities . 
ae » of these quacks too.] 


$4. Referring to the order stated to have.been passed by the local 
Government prohibiting the distillation of country 

Pomme on the pro- jiquor at Uran from the 1st of April 1918, the Jdm- 
hibition o Dae ee 8 e-Jamshed adversely comments upon Government's 
abe “0 refusal to pay any compensation to the proprietors 
Be (24), of the steam distilleries, which are alleged to have 
been set up at a comparatively recent date on the 
at requisition of Government, for the loss they might 
‘sustain from the carrying out of the abovementioned order. It remarks that 
the said order will entail upon the proprietors of the distilleries a loss to the 
» | \ tune of about 15 lakhs of rupees and will operate as a great hardship upon 
Pyro’ lle t, urther, regards Government’s action in refusing to give them any 
=“) gompens mon whatever as one calculated to do them injustice, and it expresses 
© ‘its donbts if the owners of these distilleries would have quietly submitted to 
euch ‘a refc fan ba aad been maropeane sac ae of Indians as in the pres.nt 
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‘ ‘ease. The paper alsoefers to the alleged action of Government in giving the = = = =~") 
. eae contract for the distillation of the country liquor to a European firm atarate = = 4 
Me. higher than that charged by the Indians already inthe trade and observes == =-—s* 
that itis not in keeping with the declared policy of Government of encoure . © = «JG 

ging indigenous industries, when they oust Indians from an old established eae 
‘industry and place it in the hands of a foreign company. : ae 


; 


. 85. In the courseo fhis comments on the report of the P. W.°D. 
Reorganisation Committee, a correspondent writes 
Comments on the to the Servant of India :— At present, the district 


Sane ae - aoa engineer is subject to a hierarchy of officials in the ie 

pong P.‘W. D., and if the control is too detailed and : mA. 
Servant of India (new), Minute it is the control of experts. If that is 

14th Mar. : replaced by the cohtrol of the Collector and the 


, Commissioner, as it will be in the result under the ae 
scheme proposed by the Committee, instead of professional men exercising the a 
control, laymen will be exercising it. Such a change is surely not for the 
better. There is, no doubt, to be a Divisional Inspector of Works, but his 
function being purely advisory he cannot maintain any effective check 
over the district engineer. Indeed, suspicion is entertained in responsible ray 
quarters that the practical effect, if not the designed intention, of this recom- a 
mendation: of the ‘Committee will be to bring under the jurisdiction of omg 
revenue officials a department which has so far remained independent of ee 
their control.” 


LEGISLATION. 


86. The Rent Bill has been welcomed by the people in general, and _ all 

« thoughtful and unselfish people acknowledge its 

ees as oor necessity. The selfish houseowners, epee have 
Poe onto osha. started an agitation against the Bill and they deserve 
Gujardti (17), 10th to be exposed with a view to strengthening the 
Mar.; Sdnj Vartamdn hands of Government. The arguments advanced by 
(32), 12th and 13th Mar.; the opposers of the Bill cannot stand the test of 
Hindusthén (21), 11th reason and are deserving of public ridicule. [The 
Mar.; Praja Mitra and ganj Vartamdn condemns the opposition offered to 
Padres (29); 16th Mar. the Bill and exposes the selfish motives underlying 
the amendments proposed to be moved inthe Council. It declares itself 
emphatically against the amendment recommending the exclusion of business 
premises from the operation of the Act. In the subsequent issue the paper 
cites the cases recently decided by the Bombay High Court which show how 
very exhorbitant rents are being charged by the landlords for business 
‘premises and urges the advisability of allowing business premises to come 
under the operation of the proposed legislation so that the petty shop-keepers, 
who do not enjoy the privilege of having long leases from the landlords may 
not’ have to suffer hardships. The paper endorses the views expressed at 
the public meeting held in Bombay to support the Bill. The Hindusthdan 
is also against the proposal for exempting business premises from the operation 
of the Act. ‘he Praja Mitra and Parsi, however, is of opinion that rich 
persons paying monthly’ rents of Rs. 100 and above should not be allowed any oo 
protection by the Rent Bill. : | oe 


“\ 


87. ‘ We have always held that relief is needed in the case of dwellers 
Sees ‘Busl ) Oth of the middle and lower classes, and so long as this 
Pp aie or (new), is given we will be satisfied. While we thus plead 
for those needing relief, we are not disposed to 
advocate an unreasonable policy against the landlord. Prices of material 
have gone up, aud the situation created by the war seems to be responsible for 
the great rush for the purchase of property, which has caused an undue infla- me 
tion of its prices, and it only stands to reason that while he should not be | 
allowed to profiteer, he should aot be made to suffer unduly for the benfiet of _- eee 
those (whether Indians or Europeans) who are able to pay reasonable increases =i a ass 
due to purely economic causes.”’ | OO 
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in who. ‘are noteniged’ 
| nent, and says that 
a but eapelecond. men are needed in large 
os ili Ge eae , now that the spread of primary education 
wes 3 ee. 4 NY ke * is to a taken in. hand. 
OW; 5 with isfavour ‘the starting of Urdu schools in those 
districts of the Bombay Presidency where the 
mother tongue of Muahammadan children is a 
vernacular other than Urdu, and particularly ex- 
pressing its disapprobation of the demand recently 
made by some of the’ Muhammadan leaders urging 
*) Government to. appoint a Special Deputy Educa- 
ESM BA ene tional Inspector for these. schools, the Bombay 
mbay Samdchdr (69), Samdchdr writes :—It seems there is no need for 
‘na making such a special appointment. in Gujarat 
much as if almost each one of the districts in that province there is a 
smmadan Deputy or Assistant Deputy Educational Inspector who is 
le. of exercising adequate spervision over the Urdu schools in common 
‘with other schools in the district. Under these circumstances the appoint- 
ment of a Muhammadan Deputy Inspector specially for the purposes of the 


SS gaan Gan schools in Gujarat will be looked upon as a step derogatory to the 
-¢ A »» @ompetence of the capable Muhammadan officers to supervise the Urdu 
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MUNICIPALITY. | 


oe Ct AQ, People agitated for more extended rights of local self-government and 
cee. Government at last decided to appoint non-officials 
ie A complaint against as Presidents of the District Local Boards. They 
Barts _ Reo Bahadur Artal, Pre- are, however, unwilling to free the local boards com- 


pene ae "_.sident’ of the Belgaum letely from their control and hence have appointed 
meee gy Ppolnte 
“Se iesh (16), 16th Mar. can men at Dharwar and Belgaum as would make 
eS people wish for the revocation of the privilege of 
eae having a non-official President. At Belgaum their choice fell upon their 
‘known protége Rao Bahadur Artal. The public is -well-acquainted with this 
gentierian. He has all the conceit of a Government servant and all the vices of 
overament servants are.centred in him. He-does not think that he is bound 
e decisions of the majority of the board. Lately he had recourse to a very 
.. strange stratagem. When he found thatthe board was unwilling to cancel the 
appointment of a certain man and appoint his own nominee, he wrote to the 
“Gollector to ask the board to rovise their decision. The Collector was of 
arse ‘only too willing not to miss an opportunity like this to intervene. 
“The board, however, is not going to yield and the matter is again being 
| Tre onsidered by the Collector. If we are to consider this as an instalment 
7» of local self-government, then we would rather prefer the old system under 
© ** whith tle Collector was thé President of the District Local Board. 
SS cay school teacher in distress writes to the Gu; fardtt to the effect 
Boy eS yee that the Municipality of Dholka has not paid the 
salaries to some of the teachers of the primary 
schools under its control.for more than three months 
owing to their refusal to do plague duty. He 
> expresses surprise at the step taken by the Muni- 
9 ality and expresses the hope that .the. teachers 
_ will be relieved from the miserable situation at an 
3 es arly date. [The Gujardti Punch criticises the 
potion of the MuBicipality and draws the Attention 
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heir lives an -of losing their salaries. It drawsthe = | 
f Government to d death of one of the teachers who. ts 

: 8 plague duty at Dholka and requests them to ask the Municipality to eS 
he remove the pressure they have brought to bear on their teachers and to pay aor 
. ‘ the salaries they have withheld from them.] ~ Sey te 
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PUBLISHED zr N THE BOMBAY PRESIDBN OY 
“ee _ For the Week ending 23rd bene 1918. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
| Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
_ which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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Comments on the quinquennial report of the Educational Department 
Strike of primary school teachers at Dharwar 


LWAYS— 


Overcrowding.in Railway carriages 
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- 4. Referring to the resolution of Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya, o 
nn os ppiusy 1... Police service, in the Imperial Legislative Council, 
‘What is "British charac- cont parcik a that blic 7 oe b owggesameyy 

. 108 could not debar ians from ice service 
ener i TORR, Eee when they were admitted to the Indian Civil Service, 
but that the reduction of the age limit and five years’ previous residence ing 
public school virtually kept the bar intact: The paper further remarks :— 
Sir William Vincent who was already angry with the Commission for having 
allowed the small privilege was quite beside himself when Pandit Madan 
Mohan moved the resolution, and he began to make absurd statements. We 
donot wish to consider other points involved in Sir William’s speech. We 
shall deal with the point of ‘ British character’ which, he often reiterated with 
emphasis, was necessary to preserve in the Police service. This British 
characterisa mysterytous. Itis possible toexamine and make someconvincing 
statement about the character of an individual or about a group of individuals, 


As there is no similar test about a nation’s character guarded statements should _ 


be made aboutit. Sir Wiliam said that there was everywhere disorder in this 
country a hundred years ago and that the peace which was reigning at the 
present time was due to the British character. We can not take a particular 


period in the history of a country and fix its character without murdering 


logic and laws of inference. If 1818 is to be taken as the basis for the exami- 
nation of India character, why should not the present war be selected for the 
examination of the character of the Huropean nations ? What were the views 
of the British about German character ten years ago and what are they now? 
Can we make a correct estimate of the British character from the 
statements occasionally made by many Huropean nations about the perfidy 
of the English and from the German ideas about the British character that 
may be published in the German Press in these days? Peace may be of two 
kinds, with life and without life. Can Sir William say with certainty that the 
peace he boasts of having established in India is of the first kind? ‘I'he peace 
that was established by passing laws of the kind of the Arms Act and by 
restricting military training may morecorrectly be described as the peace prevail- 
ing in a cemetery. The Indian people are mild, god-fearing and not inclined to 
override law, and the authorities naturally get the credit of preserving the peace 
in the country. But there is no reason. to believe that they have extra- 
ordinary powers of maintaining peace, judging from their bewilderment when 
they have to deal with a strike or riot in England. Are all those that come 
under the term British possessed of the same qualities? If Irishmen capture 
all the posts in the Police service are we to suppose that the British character 


is maintained? Colonials can appear for the Police examination. If French 


Canadians and Dutch Africans enter the Police service, is the British 
character preserved ? If it is not changed by such an admixture, why should 
it be changed for the worse by. the inclusion of Indians? Why should Indian 
candidates be directly or indirectly excluded on the hollow ground of main- 
taining the British character? ‘lhe word “Indian” includes as many or 
more elements than the word “ British”. Is it not rashness.on the part of 
Sir William to say that the British character is superior to the character of 
the whole body of Indians? It would be a perversion of facts to say that 
British characteris superior, judging from certain instances alone. What do 
we find when we take a few instances of the conduct of Indians and Englishmen 
towards one another since their first contact ? When Indians and Englishmen 
came together under Clive, the fermer drank gruel and gave the rice to the latter ; 
did it prove that their character was inferior? Whois better, Omichand whe 
helped the English or Clive who,forged deeds and deceived Omichand? Who 
will be found to be on the lower level, the Begums of Oudh who entreated 
Warren Hastings not to persecute them as they had no money, or Hastings who 
oppressed them ? Who will have to hang their heads down with shame, when 


“we compare Dalhousie who annexed State after State and fhe heroic Laxmibai 


maddened by disappointment? Let us look to present instances. If we 
compare white planters oppressing their labourers and Gandhi, or Casement 


‘who rebelled in Ireland ai by German munitions and the Ali Brothers who 
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"we have to show thatamong the British also there aro many bad péople and 
_- that the class now debarred contains many ‘hidden jewels’. Where then lies 
the sense of ‘taisi ig @ false cry of British character? ‘The word ‘ British’ has 
18 80 Very comp sive that it bears no special meaning now. Those 
*+ Who object that Indians cannot maintain peace should look about them and 
@@6 that there was no disorder in those districts in Bengal, the centre of 
@marchist outrages, which were managed by Indians. All will admire the 
- * way in which all officials are discharging their duties witnout any fear, though 
the anarchists have claimed so many Indian Police officials as their victims. 
Sir “William Vincent himself admits that Indians possess detective skill. 
Nobody can raise any objections as regards the Indian intellect. Nobody can 
say that Indian officers take bribes and that Europeans are free from that 
vice, What then is the meaning of the cry that the British character of the 
Police Department will be spoiled, if Indians are admitted, in these circum- 
stances? We can understand if we are plainly told that so many posts are 
reserved. But when the cry is raised that British character is destroyed, 
‘im order to hide selfish objects, it is necessary to ask what this British 
character is, what its qualities are, and in what part of the British 
dominion it is born and whether it is never produced in India. 
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2. Inthe course of the first instalment of an article headed “The 
| need of new organ of Service to the Motherland ” 
contributed to the New ‘limes, one Bhagwandas 
writes :—" The Indian people are suffering from many 


How Indians can secure 
redress for the many 
wrongs they are suffering 


from. 
New Times (%), 16th 
Mar. 


wrongs to-day in their own motherland as well as 
in other lands. These wrongs are inflicted on them 
primarily by themselves, and secondarily by non- 


| Indians. There are two traditional methods of 
righting such wrongs. One. is the Ksbatriya method of active resistance, 
which works on the bodies of the wrongdoers. The other is the Brahmana- 
method of passive resistance, which operates on their souls. The first is not 
open to the Indian people to-day ; it is practically impossible, because they 
have not the means; and it is religiously undesirable because its effects are 
less permanent, less sure, and often*cause as much new harm as good. The 
second is available to the Indian people ; the means are possible to fashion ; 
and -if is not illegal, it is constitutional; and it is spiritually worthy. 
Mis. Besant, Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Tilak, Mr. Malaviya, Mr. Hansraj, Swami 
Shraddhanenda, Sir Subrabmanya, Mr. Surendranath Banerji, Mr. Hasan 
Imam, and such others, should join in appeal to the Higher Mind of the 
Indian people to supply them with the means of converting the Soul of Wrong 
to the Path of Right. They should beg that every well-to-do family, that has 
more than one son, may dedicate one of such sons, to be an unremunerated 
member of an Indian Order of the Round Table, to be created for the service 
of India in all departments of the national life, always by strictly legal and 
constitutional methods, suffering (but not tolerating) wrong and never doing it. 
The son should have received a sound general education, should also have 
specialised in some particular ‘vocational study, also if possible should himself 
eagerly choose to become a member of the Order, of his own free will, should 
have the glad consent of his natural guardians, should be unmarried and 
without dependents, should take a vow of celibacy during membership which 
should be for a term of five or seven years ata time, renewable at pleasure, 
and should be maintained and paid all his personal expenses of board and 
lodging and, as far as possible, of travelling also, by his own family.” 


8. The Kesari alludes to the activities of Lala Lajput Rai-in America, 
as described in India and says that the charges made 
against him by Sir George Cave in Parliament do 
not appear to be true as otherwise America would not 
have allowed him»téo carry on his agitation. It con- 
tinues :—There is no doubt that the British efforts 
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in view. We are glad to know that Lala Lajpat Rai is carrying on the.same 
work, without any break. It would be very awed if America uses ite influence 
for the grant of Swardjya to India. TheSydenham gang deserve to be taught 
a lesson by America. 


4. Referting to Lord Ronaldshay’s speech at the prise distribution 


nis Aaibe bond wsttiles ‘ceremony at the Dacca College, the Dnydn Prakdsh 
pa in Drakdoh (3g), Writes:—Government and the people will always 
99nd Mar. differ on the question of students taking part in 
political meetings. No sane person, however, will 
regard the habit of the officials of reiterating their own opinions before students 
as in any way desirable or proper. If the authorities are of opinion that what 
is allowed in England cannot be allowed in India, they should plainly say so. 
It would at least have been reasonable if Lord Ronaldshay had ‘boldly declared 
that it is contrary to the interests of Government that students should attend 
political meetings. His attempt, however, to connect the students’ own wel- 
fare with this question was simply ridiculous. 


29. The Jdgaruk accuses the Brahmins of contributing to the backward- 

| ness of the other classes and remarks :—Who 

Brahmins are the cause made the ignorant masses drink the water used by 

ofthe backwardness of the Brahmins washing their feet ? Who made them 

re eee: 103). 16th Worship the Brahmins like gods? Who again 

Mar ee made their condition’ Worse than that of slaves and 

beasts by creating in their minds a sense of their 

own inferiority ? Are not the Brahmins to be blamed for thus depriving the 

masses of their human instincts and for endeavouring to keep them still in 
that condition ? 


6. The Muslim Herald refers to the All-India Cow Conference held 

at Calcutta for the purpose of safeguarding the lives 

Reflections on the All- of horned cattle, and declares that the Hindus have 

a A Conference at begun to concert measures for preventing the Musal- 

M mans from performing freely in their’ religious 

eek teen Herald (149), observances. It maintains that the Hindus and 

Muhammadans can no more combine with each 

other than oil with water, and affirms that those persons who undertake to 

respect the whims of Hindus in this or any other religious matter are not true 

~Musalmans at all. It holds that the British Government alone has rendered 

possible the observance of Muhammadan rites, and declares that the elders 

of the community admit it'and are thankful to Government for it, while the 

dissentients are mainly composed of those who have been to Europe and. 
whose heads are filled with ideas of independence. and liberty. 


7. What will be the effects of controlling the prices of cotton on the 
acriculturists ? Should the agriculturists forego the 
high prices Japan’ is prepared to pay? If the price 
of cotton is controlled, Japan will be able to purchase 
cotton at a cheap rate. The appointment of a Com- 


The Cotton crisis. 

Gujardti . (17), 17th 
May; Bombay Samdchar 
(60), 20th Mar. 


created a stir in the market. Those who have entered into “bar” transac- 
tions in cotton speculation are anxious that Government should- intervene and 
fix the prices of cotton. Be it as it may, there is no reason why Government 
should intervene before the next settlement of the cotton market which falls 
on the 25th-April. Why should Governm3nt help those who have entered 
into wagering contracts? Government, however, may decide that in future 


only cash transactions should take place. The cotton market has been closed . 
at the instance of certain brokers who have approached Government with a. 


- request to fix the price of cotton. The crisis in the cotton market is due to 


the transactions of the Bulls ani the Bears and we see no reason, why 
Government should interfere in the matter. [The Bombay wares on ™ 


mittee to inquire into the prices of cotton has 


ts el bited 1 from i hitng idilie--dexh to ho. albtetots: froth 

~~ Bom a y; it ; will be very difficult for the District 

i SRS 2 of certain art bles:” Magistrates who are to control prices in consultation 
EE Rie coc’ nae il-0 GK tag re we ‘me. wit Abe Controller of Prices to arrange about their 
at ar "export from ‘districts. .As kerosene oil is not exported from 
- Bombay, there is a constant raising of its price in 

Hi aon, 19th Mar. the mofussil. If the Controller, therefore, prohibits 

Bours | _ the export of any goods from Bombay, the order 
ees Cc i ia cone into force without the consent of the Bombay Government. 
therwise the Controller will‘frame rules with the narrow view of looking after 
wat interests and the people of the Presidency outside Bombay 


will suffer. 


9. “‘May we not enquire why the Local Government did not undertake 
the experimentation as to the possibilities of manu- 

pg Comments on the Press facturing half stuff? They are supposed to have a 
arding paper well-paid Director of Industries and a lot of experts 


mip industry in. She and staff to boot. They are also in the enviable 


Young India (14), 20th position of one who has been able to accumulate 
‘large reserves of money. The cost of experimenting 
on an adequate scale should be a mere flea-bite 
compared with the Jarge surpluses, which are expected to mount up during 
the next year to over 4} crores of rupees.......... There is another valid 
consideration, too, which we believe greatly supports our view that Govern- 
ment should have taken up the experimentation. The results of the 
preliminary inquiries, says the Note, will be of assistance to other companies 
operating in other parts of this Presidency or of India. If that .be so, it is 
really difficult to see how the preliminary inquiries conducted by Messrs. 
Turner, Morrison and Company will be of much practical use. The company 
is not a philanthropic body, set up here in India to promote solely the 
economic welfare of India or develop her economic and industrial possibilities 
and as soon as this is achieved, to shut up shop and then go back from where 
it originated leaving the field to be exploited by other companies.” 


10. *“‘A Bombay Government Press Noie says that ‘ the functions of the 
; Provincial Directors of Industries are still under 
‘Comments on _ the consideration of the Industrial Commission who 
| ewes “a Page have taken much evidence on the point and will 
hav Government, «Shortly submit their recommendations.’ The ques- 
Young India (14), 20th tion arises, therefore, whether the Local Govern- 
Mar. ment was not aware of this little secret when by an 
: order dated 17th December last the ‘temporary’ 
post of Director of Industries was created and a heaven-born Civilian appoin- 
ted to hold it. It seems tous that it would have been far more to the 
advantage of all concerned if Government had waited until the recommenda- 
tions of the Industries Commission were out, before taking any steps, 
temporary or permanent. We do not think the people of the Presidency were 
in a hurry to have a ‘temporary’ Director of Industries or anxious that it 
should go to a Civilian, whatever his pretensions for the office. Did the Local 
Me tat ae ot more money, think if must spend it somehow and believe 
at the name of the sppointment being. attractive, it would escape the 
scrutiny of the public ?” 


11. “ We tried, in a recent issue, to give the causes of the unpopularity 

# of some of the Kuropean members of the Indian Civil 
Reflections on the Service and the baneful effect they have upon the 
behaviour of Government relations of the people and tbe officials. Our firm 

_ officials A te thant conviction is that much of the bitterness against the 

a ©". Indian bureaucracy is not so much due to any fault in 

">. * Jsldmic Mail (4), 17th the system of administration as to the misunder- 
.-... Mar., Eng. edition: _ standings arising from the treatment often accorded 
“Og ie am | to the 1 westernised Indian. 1t must be. remembered 
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ia that the educated Indian soil deve himself a superior being, super or, at J “Sag 
Ripe" to those who call upon the saheb with folded hands and address him: as’ te 
a Huzoor. With all the tales of ill-treatment of Indians at the hands of | 
.  Buropeans ringing in his ears and with the hatred of bureaucracy == -- 
ingrained in his heart, he is too prone to find fault and takes offence even. 
when none is intended. There is a feeling of racial jealousy and political 
rivalry which predisposes him for offence.. The very sight of a European 
at the seat of hukoomat, which he has been taught to regard as his by 
right, offends his feelings and the slightest inattentiveness on the part ee 
of the saheb flares him up and he dashes to the Press with a horrible ae 
account of ‘ bureaucratic indignities.’ An Englishman is by nature taciturn as? 
and standoffish. This is often mistaken for racial pride and contempt of the 
governed. The writer knows many well meaning and sympathetic gentlemen 
in the Indian service whose one aim in life is ta,do all they can for the country | 
and the people they have elected to serve. In their zeal to be helpful to 
the people they often do such heroic acts of humanity as only Europeans 
can do and which cost them their lives. We read only the other day an 
account of a Kuropean gentleman who gave his life in an attempt to save a 
peon from drowning. But we dare say even he would not have given 
satisfaction to an ‘ educated’ caller who would have found many faults in 
his bearing and manner. It is not because the Briton looks down upon the 
Indian but as we have just said he is standoffish. Even at home people who are 
neighbours live as strangers never talking to each other. An Indian considers | 
it rudeness but it is a trait of their character and no rudeness is meant. The > ae 
complaint is not so much against high officials as against district officials. ‘ 
People who go to see the Viceroy or Governor or members of their Councils 
come back charmed by their courtesy.and politeness. A local gentleman who 
has identified himself with the Home Rule movement and cannot see 
anything good in an alien official and had never spoken well of any of them, 
had an opportunity sometime back of paying his respects to the Governor of 
Bombay and was so fascinated by the suavity of mauners and kindness of 
heart that his criticism of officials has never been as bitter since, as it used to be. 
| In Madras Presidency, and South India in general, Goverument Officers have 
laid down a regular code of ethics for the treatment of Indian gentlemen. i. 
The fact is that District Officers are usually so busy and their work has grown it 
so unwieldy that itis no wonder they cannot spare time for callers all day , 
long and sometimes lose temper when they find their time wasted.......... Lf 
you take into consideration the lot of these officers, who wish to spend every 
minute of their time to the service Of the people they are here to serve, 
wading laboriously through a sea of complicated files from 10 in the morning 
to a late hour in the evening, their brain distracted from this work every half 
hour by some visitor, you feel pity for them and not resentment. Those who 
go to the Secretariat in Bombay are often impressed by the fact that.some 
officers come long before the office hours, hours: before their office clerks 
assemble, and leave late in the evening. It is worse for them in these days 
of the war when every minute of their time is taken up with some urgent 
important work. There are so many relief committees which cannot go on 
without their active co-operation.......... We have known Hyderabad and 
other Native States and we know how even Indian officers, under such 
circumstances, lose their head. In British India, however overworked an oo 
officer, you have the assurance of accessibility tohim. But is it possible to get . aan 
an interview with an Indian official, even half so busy as an Indian Civil ) ae 
Service official in British India ?.......:.. The truth is that our people do not 
know what racial pride is. ‘The Indians who have visited South Africa know 
this feeling of pride asserts its power upon the mind, even an educated mind, a 
when face to face with a niggar. Indians go to South Africa to trade with 
the people and not to establish their prestige. But they look down upon the 
coloured natives of the place as inferior beings. Is it a wonder if Huropeans, 
we mean all the white people, have their racial pride?......... Our people 
do not know yet how generously and brotherly an Englishman treats us 
because they have not seen other European people and do not know with . ae 
what arrogance and hauteur they treat their people. It is unfortunate that >) 
even to-day the rulers and the ruled stand poles: asunder in social matters. eee 
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. hh go 2 to effect economy on account of the 
a evi mtistact -But ‘hor we. goon the situation 
* sotis: His sll fe is not spent on projects of. 

y iabenent i in spite of the financial condition of 
sound? .In spite of the war large sums 
is — while the officials here are reluctant to 
) even when they have an ample surplus at their disposal. 
‘The increased income under Excise is to be spent 6n education. But is it 
"proper to secure-more income from the sale of liquor in order that it may be 
© devoted to education and sanigation? Some provision is made in the budget 
"for developing forests and-rearing good cattle; but the provision made 
~~ wnder these heads is much below public expectations. [The Bombay 
Samdchdr expresses regret that the Honourable Mr. Kamat’s suggestions 
'  ~—__—scwith regard to medical aid were not accepted by the Council” and expresses 
>  __ hope that these suggestions will be embodied in the: next year’s Budget. 
>. #£.'The Jdm-e-Jamshed considers the Budget: satisfactory on the whole but 
"=  . wishes that the amendments suggested by some of the honourable members 
‘for increasing expenditure on education and medical aid had been given more 


sympathetic consideration. } 


a ) 13, Com menting upon the interoments underthe Defence of India Act and 
eee detentions under Bengal Regulation III of 1818, the 


Oommen Ak lie Sdnj Vartamdn remarks that if Government -had 


able Mr. Bannerjee’s ® taken the public into their confidence from the begin- 
resolution regarding nivgin connection with these internmentsas they 
advisory committees for have now become prepared to do by the appointment 


ae interned persons. ~ of committees, they would not have spread so much 

ae  Sdnj Vartaman (32), dissatisfaction among the public. While apprecia- 
Beet. 20th = Mar; = Abhbdr-e- ting the action of Government in agreeing to appoint 
ee  ‘Isldm (57), 2ist Mar. - “PS g g to app 


.an advisory committee in each province to inquire 
eae into internment and.detention cases, as suggested by the Honourable Mr, 
* * .  urendranath Bannerji in the resolution brought by. him before the Imperial 
| Legislative Council, the paper observes that the addition of a non-official 
-*-*- member to the advisory committee which will be’composed of an Indian and 
Beene _.%& European official with judicial experience would have given greater 
>) > .. B&tisfaction to the public. It maintains that it now behoves Government 
ef : to liberate those who are found by the Committee to have been the victims 
of official negligence, those against whom there is only doubtful evidence 
eet and those who have fallen a prey to the mendacious confessions of other 
> ~—~-~—s geoused. [The Akhbdr-e-Isldm also expresses its gratification at Government 
of _ showing their readiness to appoint committees of the kind above referred to 
ae as well as committees of visitors in the different provinces of the country 
. «and remarks that this concession to the wishes of law-abiding citizens, will 

Ne alas not fail to spread satisfaction among the people of the whole of India.| | 


=e *14. ‘We are glad me panagrale Sir William Vincent has, with the 
aimee elp of plentiful excuses, found it ossible to accept 
aaa me ats (17), 24th ay Situeable Mr. Toten Bo mae 
oer ng. cols. . 
es (ys proposition in a somewhat modified form. Sir 
Bc os William Vinosnt, so far as he is concerned, seems to be perfectly satisfied 
eee with the machinery and procedure now adopted in dealing with political 
a lg and offenders. But the Indian public are not and will never be. 
ag a ~ aeaceceee We are glad the Government of India are in favour of entrusting 
me ‘ * the “atl thn of future cases to a Committee. Not that we are quite 
|. © satisfied with this solution: of a difficult problem. But it will be better than 
pee. a Sle _ present anomalous system............ Temporary shifts and plausible 
| ‘@xplanations and excuses will noo longer satisfy the public. Government 
Fe 8x Epa ted fo carry out the very spirit and letter of their promises and 
ti + Bes they wish to command the whole-hearted confidence and 
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15, “The Indian public will be: sadly ’ 


sappoit 
the Honourable. M ee 


r. ><a 


The. Honourable Mr. . DOCGII tae. er eran rjeee 
-) ee age 2 FesOlution in thé Imperial Legislative Cour ‘the. 
Serer ee eee atetite matter of giving the Indian members of the Imperial 


Council on the subject Le islative Council , the right of nominating the 


of Indian representation Indian representative to the next Imperial War . 


on the Imperial War Conference. The resolution, if it had been accepted, 
Conference. would have safeguarded the interests of Government 
jaca Maen Samdchdr (60), and the people alike. We feel sure that the Honour- 

eis able Mr. Bannerjee will not give up the cause he 
has espoused and will continue to dash his head against the stone wall of 
official prestige till the accumulated weight of public opinion will induce 
Government to yield to his demands. | 


16. The Sandesh complains that evasive answers were given in the 
Imperial Legislative Council to the mone neges ors 
by the Honourable Members and specially refers to 
BF og cepclinaiena the Honourable Mr. Asad Ali Khan’s question about 
in the Imperial Legisla- the inquiry into the Ayurvedic and Unani systems 
tive Council. © of medicine. It says that this is being considered 
Sandesh (116),19th by Government for the last two years and holds that 
Mar. it is not desirable to keep questions undisposed of so 

long and to tell ‘people that they are under considera 
tion. With reference to another question the paper complains that many 
public institutions like the Bombay Corporation, Servants of India Society, 
National Union and the Millowners’ Association were not allowed to see 
Mr. Montagu and says that Government had some mysterious object to serve 
by such conduct. It says that Government are active in passing laws in haste 
and in increasing their control over the public and that it will have a good 
effect on the public mind, if Government show the same energy in dealing 
sympathetically with questions of public interest. It thinks that evasive 
replies create the spectre of discontent and that once it is raised, it goes very 
hard for Government and the people to destroy it. 


17. Commenting upon the interpellations in the recent session of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, the Hindusthdn 

Comments onthereples remarks that the authorities regard those honourable 
to interpellations in the members who put useful questions calculated to 
sea: Legislative oxnoge official misconduct or arbitrariness to be 
Hindusthdn (21), 18th Persons causing unnecessary annoyance, and declares 
Mar.; Gujardti Punch that the public complain bitterly against the Govern- 
~ (19), 17th Mar. ment policy of giving very -brief, evasive and in- 
| complete replies to such questions. It sarcastically 

Observes that if the fact, as suggested by the interpellation put by the 
Honourable Mr. Paranjpye, be true that the Collector of Koldba locked up a 
Maruti Temple at Alibag for three days, because the priest attached to the 
temple gave false information about the loss of some ornaments, then. bis 
action would put people in mind of the lunatic asylum, situated at Colaba 
(Bombay). It might be conceived, maintains the paper, ‘that ‘“ riotous ” 


Bengali youths are fit subjects for internment but it inquires if even - 


stones are new being suspected and if the: officials now find sedition 
and untruth even in trees and stones. It remarks that the official class 
should refrain from doing anything which is calculated to injure the religious 
feelings of others unless it is quite inevitable in the public interests. The 
paper expresses surprise at Government lending support to the ancient 
custom which requires the barbers of Kathlal, a village of the Kapadvanj 
Taluka of the Kaira District, to shave Government officers free of charge 
and pleads for the abolition of.such an unjust custom. It maintains that 
the neglect of Government officials to do justice in such matters, though 


they may be of a trivial nature, is calculated to create a bad impression. 
about them among the public. Referring to the. interpellation with regard. 
to the posting under the Collector’s orders of a. notice at the kacheri of the 
Mangaon Taluka in the Kolaba District under the heading “A Khot’s. 


Generosity’, the paper remarks that the Khot Vinayak Hari Paranjpye 


was justified in refusing to forego the agreed rent from the wife of Sepoy: | 
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tisfied. with the answers 8 given bo questions 
im mbay Legislative Council. It says that 
: Sapene . some of the answers excite laughter and some un- 
ollabl le ang: rand nat about 60 per cent. of the questions are disposed 
newer. ‘information is being asked for’! It further says that a new 
‘haa > on recently found out, viz., that the labour required in collect- 
ig i be ation is greater than the benefit derived from it and that this new 
sewer is saving the reputation of many officials: It then refers to the answer 
r. Desai’s question about the refusal of a license to Mr. Gajanan 
@ashiv Risbud to sell fireworks. It says that it was first loftily denied 
iat the license was refused because he was a Brahmin and that the present 


- ~ answer of Government is that the reasons for the refusal have not been 


ed. It goes on :—How can the reason be found out, if the telescope be 


ce t Dr liec to the blind eye? Those who have eyes to see have already seen through 
the affair. The Honourable Messrs. Upasani and Garud were told that Verna- 


cular Final men are employed if School Final men cannot be had. This deter- 
mination is really commendable! Ifthey too cannot be had in sufficient number, 
those who have passed the Marathi third Standard may be employed but matri- 
Culates and undergraduates should not be allowed to pollute the offices! 
The Bombay Government know that Indian I. C. 5. men are appointed in the 
Seoretariats in other Provinces. The Bombay Government tolerate or have 
40 tolerate an Indian Executive Councillor. What charm is there in the 
Secretariat that it-would be broken by the presence of an Indian init? The 
next charmed house in importance is the Police Department. The Honour- 
‘able Mr. Kamat asked how many Deputy Superintendents had been appointed 
District Superintendents of Police and was told that one Assistant Superin- 
_tendent who was senior was still in service ; as if there should be no European ~ 
in lower service, before Indians are promoted ! Can it be said that no 
Assistant Superintendent appointed after the Deputy Superintendents has not 
‘Deen given & aces place of District Stperintendent of Police ? 


19. Commenting on ‘the Government replies to the Honourable Mr. 
Bhurgri’s interpellation regarding. the resolution 
" Hlome Ruler (new), 16th about the Hyderabad (Sind) Municipality passed at 
Mar. the Sind Conference, the Home Ruler remarks :— 
“Tt is strange that the attention of Government, 
ever alert to find out any statement of the Press which might bring it 
_ uiitder the operation of the brutal Act which has shackled the Press, has 
-.not been drawn to the resolution of the Special Sind Conference condemning 
the Conimittee ‘and demanding the reinstatement of the Municipality. The 
- Ratepayers Association’s petition on the same subject has been received; 
_ but its consideration has not yet been completed. When will it be completed, 
before or after the re-actionery régime of Mr. Lawrence, the present Com- 
Missioner in Sind is over? ‘,The other question relating to the number of 


aes S. 3 gistered libraries brings to the light the amazing fact that as many as fifteen 
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have been banned, and out of these Sind has its share of one-fifth ; the 


vernacular papers Hindvdsi, Larkana Gasette and Sind Patrika being the 
’ @hosen ones. Their fault seems to have been that they are not afraid to call 


x a 4 ae 


See! s at a 


sisal a spade.” 


ee ae e We understand from e reliable quarter that the Honourable Mr. 
ea fay sss Patel had as many as 36 interpellations on the one 
' Comments — on the subject of-crop failures in Kaira alone. But all of 
ant them were disallowed by ‘the superior authority ’— 

‘all in the public interest’. There cannot bea more 
damaging proceeding than to disallow questions put ~ 
a view to elicit. information, especially as the 
subject hag already givén rise to severe comment on 
_ the ‘conduct of Government,” 


J 


m ge M “Phe met dlatredsing hide es vac's fina is hp ee an a 


. Bom a B et of expansion of the Excise revenue. It ‘is not easy 
“ne. ar ae to contemplate the expansion undér this hegd 

Yous India (14), 20th without serious misgivings about the future. As 
Mar. things stand at present, Excise has come to ocoupy 
the. chief place under revenue-yielding heads, and in the two years since 
1916 has beaten the record income from land and in the ensuing year it 
is estimated to yield a revenue higher than under land by nearly 6 lakhs. 
seccveeee Ib i8 Only in this country that anyone has had the impudence to 
trot out the fictitious cry of ‘individual freedom,’ and not because that 
‘individual freedom’ was allowed to be exercised in a good cause but 
because it brought to the coffers of Government handsome returns which 
it does not know how to spend. Mr. Carmichel’s argument (that. the 


increased révenue was not due to increase in consumption) cuts both ways,. 


an] assuming that there was no increase in consumptiou during the year, 
is it not open to the retort as to who finds the increased money? Surely 
it is neither the toddy shopkeeper nor the licensee. It is after-all the 
industrial and labouring population that have to pay the increased amounts 
both under taxation and under the auction system. Thus it is the poor, 
helpless man’s blood that is being finally sucked in the name of revenue.” 


22. “ Excepting a few resolutions, the rest mainly dealt with unimportant 

details of the financial statement. Members of 
Government naturally found it very easy to defeat 
almost everyone of the motions before the Council. 
Where really the subject-matter of the resolution 
affected a far-reaching principle or an important item 
of public expenditure, as for example the plea for increased grants for sanitary 
expenditure, or the reduction of discretionary grants to the Commissioners of 
Divisions, the Government attitude was as unrelenting as towards the proposal 
to reduce the increased provision for secret service expenditure. The ebjec- 
tions of non-official members were coldly brushed aside or explained away by 
the members in charge and the movers had no alternative but gracefully to 
withdraw their resolutions or court certain defeat. by asking for a division.” 


Young India (14), 20th 
Mar. 


23. The Praja Mitra and Parsi expresses gratifidation at the passing 

Te Hiadiabhe ws of the resolution proposed by the Honourable 
V. J.-Patel’s resolutionin t- Patel m the Bombay Legislative Council 
the Bombay Legislative recommending the giving to selected municipalities 
Council regarding the the right of determining the number and location of 
grant to selected Munici- liquor shops, and expresses hope that Government 


palities power to deter- 
mine the number and 
location of liquor shops. 


Praja Mitra and Parse 
(29), 23rd Mar. 


will see their way to put the resolution into practice. 


While examining the arguments advanced by 
Government against the resolution, it sees no reason 
why Government should have any apprehensions 


that the municipalities would take undue advantage 
of the powers that are to be given to them. It feels confident that the powers 
will:not be abused and that illicit distillation will not be encouraged in 
consequence. 


24, “ Many people were waiting with interest fo see how Sir Ibrahim 

. Rahimtoola would discharge himself as a Member 

Comments on the of the Executive Council. This being the first 
Honourable Sir Ibrahim time that he appeared before the Legislative 


Rahimtoola’s attitude in 
the Legislative Council. Council in his official capacity, there was some 


Young India (14), 20th reason. His task must have been somewhat 
Mar. arduous for a beginner in official routine and red- 
| tape. But the way in .which he presented the 
budget head ‘ Education’ does credit to a born bureaucrat. He seemed to 
~~be quite at home with his official colleagues and, except just when he rose 
to speak, his'.manner and delivery were absolutely free from tremulation. 
Again, when he was speaking ou behalf of Government in connection with 
certain sanitation proposals, he spoke like a bureaucrat—we hope he won't 
‘turn out to be one.” — 
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age ide and they 
ttely Right Sas ‘ieiaraph, over Might. - But 
| sit this may be so in the moral world it is not 
gh in the physical, Aggression, conquest, 
C TE eration are all examples of the triumph of Might 
ee ek ie. over Right. By what law is a strong nation entitled 
fa Sicily belonging to a weak nation? “ By the law of Might alone. 
n 1 ft he law of the mavival of the fittest is true it is merely the fitness 
- 7 7h , and the mightiest is the fittest. This is the secret of colonisation 
nd the fo undation and’ extension of empires. What of the original tribes 
fing: io Amerie. Australia and Africa? Was it by following -the laws of 
we Right, that they were dispossessed of their lands? ‘When the Gauls destroyed 
rE _ Rome was it Right that prevailed over Might? ‘The tribe or nation that 
a "makes war on another or fb rcibly takes possession of land belonging to other 
ple is not conscious of any wrongdoing. It is the tale of Alexander and 
ome the geroke over again. The crimes of Germany are being condemned by 
= Other nations, but the Germans themselves have another name for them. 
— ~——s-«* [his is the experience of the past and the present, and it will be the experience 
of the future........... This war will producé fresh enmities which will rankle 
and smoulder, ready to burst out into flame at the first opportunity. There 
are.no signs yet of Right prevailing over Might, and the Germans being 
vanquished, If that is encompassed will not some other nation rise and aspire © 
to the mastership of the world ?” 


» a 26. “ While the most trifling doings of the Dominion troops have been © 
ae ‘ advertised with an assiduity and perseverance that 


Bae. _. Complaint that the do- would do credit to the most fertile brain, we have 
Pots. ings of “gence gn Pre observed with great disappointment in the past 
Mee eo are 00 ore’) that the references to the part played by our troops 
a *Vound India (14), 20th bave been spasmodic and all too modestly brief. The 
as g Indsa (14), 20t 

aoe. Mar responsibility for it lies between the War Office and 


the India Office, and while in the one case it must be 
Pa. due to a kind of congenital stupidity, in the other it is due, we think, to that 
ee absence of pride and enthusiasm that has characterized the Colonial Office. 
eee It appears from the account of Sir Douglas Haig which has just been allowed 
Be to see the light, that the Indian cavalry distinguished itself by its valiant part 
<3 during the Cambrai offensive between November and December last. Not 
Be - g@ word was said about it at the time of issuing Sir Douglas Haig’s despatch 
3 aeenal ~ about last month, and we do not suppose the supermen who ‘ control’ 
publicity of war doings would have permitted any reference to it even after 
nearly a month and a half, had not Lord Derby, perhaps indiscreetly, made 
some mention of it in the House of Lords.” 


: *27. ‘It was Sir Valentine Chirol who observed in the columns of the 
. Times that the lavish praises bestowed on the Indian 
Baya 0m er 24th soldiers who fought in France at the beginning of 
ea : the war had raised Indians’ expectatious too high. 
7" ~ . ~~ We have no means of judging how far this is a reflection of the views and 
i sentiments prevalent in the higher official circles at Simla where he was 
sy id.  . yeceived with such profuse kindness and hospitality. That might account for 
ae _ the silence that is maintained both in England and India regarding the part 
Ree played by Indian soldiers in Kastern Africa, Mesopotamia and Palestine. If 
- that is the true reason why so little information i is being supplied to the people 
of this country regarding the services rendered by the Indian troops, we 
_ confess we cannot congratulate the authors of this policy on their wisdom or 
» pense of fairness. Thete is a very keen feeling on this point in the country 
‘ fat aa we hope at least the Government of India will be more communicative 
"+ . than they have hitherto been in this connection. In the meanwhile, it is 
~~ gome.consolation to find that the brilliant gallantry shown by the Indian 
Bice ~gavalry and the signal service rendered by them in the battle of Cambrai have 
-_. been eminently brought to the notice of the British and Indian public,..... maa 
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| Jt is gratifying to find that the War Cabinet’s report for 1917 bears ungrudgins 

, feallncar to the war. services of India. Teel of course not silence the 
ts ae unscrupulous or ungrateful croakers who have always been crying. aloud that 
this country has not done as much as it should have. But we need not take 
their croakings in a serious light. Their .policy is deliberately to depreciate 
the people of India and lower them, if they can, in the eyes of the British (Se 
public and the world at large. Sir Douglas Haig’s despatch and. the report a 
of the War Cabinet are a complete answer to these professional libellers of ae 
the Indian people.” ae 


28. “ Atarecent meeting of the House of Lords a‘discussion took place 

| . relating to a division of the British army stationed 

_ Alleged danger to India -in southern Persia under the command of Sir Percy 3) 

es. ‘from southern Persiaand Sykes. This once more presents to us the question ., al 

‘Afghanistan. hed (D4 of the integrity of British power at least in that en 

Sieh Mae ene. sie (24), part .of the country, which we in India wish for so ay 

| much. Russian peace with Germany has increased a 

the meaace of Russian aggression upon Persia, the north of which is already 7 

under the domination of the former power ; and Russia’s territorial possession 

in Persia with the south of it unguarded means its gradual penetration in 

the northern parts of Afghanistan and a constant scare upon India.......... 

India is totally unprepared for any ewergency as but few of her millions are 

actually trained soldiers; therefore a constant guard in the south of Persia 

and also a firm check upon Afghanistan along with well-guarded Indian 
frontiers can alone evade at best any future contingency.” 


29. ‘“ Mr. Sastri recently brought a resolution in the Imperial Council 
for greater employment of Indians in the Engi- 

Alleged apathy of Indian neering Department of the State. Sir George Barnes, 
Government a ype 12 Government Member for Department of Commerce 
the matter of field service 414 Industry, expressed his sympathy -with Indian 


in the war. tege 
Isldmic Mail (4),17th .®Spirations and showed by facts and figures how 
E Mar., Eng. edition. more and more Indians are employed in the Post 
Office Department as Superintendents. Incidentally 
e he made a mention of a thing which will shame every Indian. He 


said, ‘.......... The number of volunteers called for field service was 30. Only 
two Indians volunteered for field service and the remaining 28 volunteers 
had to be obtained from among the Superintendents who were non-Indians.’ 3 
' What a commentary upon the loyalty and energy of our Indian public ay 
| servants! When the Madras Mail and. others complain that we want | 
only the loaves and fishes of office without sharing in the responsibility, 
our educated friends resent it, and indulge in vain glorious boasts. Reading 
the words we have just quoted, can anyone doubt the contention of the 
Madras Mail? We have always said that if we want equal rights of citizen- \ ka 
ship of the British Empire let us make equal sacrifices along with other | oa 
parts of the Empire. Looking to the prodigicus efforts of Canada, Australia i 
and other countries, we canuot hold up our head and say that we have loyally a 
and fully discharged our duty. From the very beginning we have been urging ~ 
upon our countrymen the paramount necessity of subordinating all other 
political, social and personal interests to the one great Imperial cause, the 
successful prosecution of the war. We are making a supreme effort now; 
‘ this effort is 4s much in the cause and interests of the Empire, of which we 
are an integral part, as in the cause of freedom and liberty which we profess , 
to worship. Let us contribute our quota, manfully and willingly, and win the .- 
great cause which we have at heart—a victory for democracy.” _ 


30. Germany has succeeded in breaking Russia to pieces and the 
| future is fraught with anxiety. German ambition 
Reflections on the war is on the increase and it feels as if the-whole world 
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situation. — _., i8 coming to its feet. While the way to the Indian 3,” 
use’ Prats oe the Ocean has been closed by the British occupation — Sh 
Parsi (29), 18th Mar. — of Busra and Baghdad, the Germans have placed Ss 
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the territories in the vicinity of the Black Sea in the es 
possession of the Turks and hope to create some disturbance in Persia and | . ie 


we 
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ore now be lost in ore ariti 
» te to. er » tim ve ‘to. desl a blow to Germai So far the En glish have 
6 1 ma c gr 16. pre y promises ‘to, and oreating hopes in, the Indians, — 
t Joep now mts ri h power seem to be inclined to waste’ more time on the 
ei it creeds, | <a *P ‘Of per "education, inexperfence and differences of castes 
Be “4 nd Greece ‘will-take a warning from the fate of Russia and Roumania, 
qd there is no probab bility of its entering the war. It is doubtful as. to- how 
y will be able to achieve. Men are necessary to defeat the 
Gen ; but it is questionable whether any other European nation will 
Cast in jts lot. against the enemy. Germany has an opportunity to con- 
~ @entrate its strength in the West, while the armies of the Allies are separated 
- by thousands of miles. While the Allies. can rely upon the sea, Germany is 
strong on land and the Allies can scarcely interfere with its movements there. 
The submarines, however, have: not ceased sinking the ships of the Allies, 
It is no easy task to supply men and munitions over the seas. We must not 
forget the important fact that the fall of Russia has weakened the Allies and 
that it is not difficult to conjecture what the consequences will be. [The 
Prdja Mitra and Pédrsi is of opinion that the German gains on the Caspian 
Sea will create the necessity of strengthening our forces in Mesopota:ia.] 


81. ‘‘ This is the fourth year of the war, and t he Prussian peril is greater 
than if was at the beginning.of the war. Practically 
Praja Mitra and Parsi the whole world is in arms, but Prussian militarism, 
(29), 21st Mar., Eng. cols. instead of being crushed, has obtained success after 
success. The examples of Russia, Poland and 
Roumania show what will happen if Germany were to win this war... 
The ring of steel that was to close on the Central Powers of Europe and to 
throttle Pussian militarism has snapped. The whole of eastern Kurope is in 
the grip of Germany, and it is impossible to foresee how the occupied terri- 
tories can be extricated from the clutches of Germany. German penetration 
has reached even distant Siberia. It is useless to dwell on the conflict 
between German professions and‘German practice. The grim realities of war 
are ever the same; and the conqueror always takes the fullest advantage 
of his couquest......... All the pleasing speculation about Germany being 
on the brink of starvation must cease. Equatiy baseless are all assumptions 
that there is likely to bea revolution in Germany asin Russia. It must 
not be forgotten that whatever may be the economic condition in Germany 
the success of. German arms and diplomacy must have produced a feeling 
of elation among the people, and they will make sacrifices as cheerfully as any 
other people.” . 


*82. “Speaking in the Prussian Diet Herr Hergt, the Prussian 
| : 4 Finance Minister, is reported to have said :—‘ The 
Views of the Prussian general morale has also suffered under war condi- 


Finance Minister on the tions but what signifies that when we think of our 


deb Goftdr (81), 24th brilliant military position which has been created 


by the incomparable and glorious deeds of our 
a Army and Fleet? Our situation has changed since 
the Russians are exhausted, now that they have lost confidence in their arms. 
Even though many hindrance bar out way, peace ison the mafch, and will 
remain on the march, and the longer the Western Powers are recalcitrant 
the more favourable to. us will the peace terms be. Whilst things are 
improving for us, they are getting worse for our. enemies. Proud 
-Albion, which prides itself on being the world’s merchant and banker, sees 
its prestige vanishing. The mouths of our enemies are now filled with big 
talk, and we see how they are calling for a big. army on the other side of the 
water. But this can neither swim nor fiy—it will not come. .Our enemies 
will have to come tous, and then their offer will sound very different from 
that we now hear iv their ‘presumption. ’ Evidently, this kind of bravado 
_& down with the people of Prussia and Germany, but it is not all bravado, 
_ -but a cunpving mixture of fact and fiction.. It may-be altogether a case of 
Af _ attitudinising to the people without solid conviction behind, but it shows that 
Prussians are proficients, even, in playing to the gallery.” 
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BB. In the course of langthy artiolo ox the morking of the Press Ade and 
: thereby, the Sindhi remarks :— 

he Prees Act of ‘ise “D Does ep i a who is im his senses imagine that 
"tig ol (29), + Sind is seditious or anything of that sort? Where 
es" is otherwise the. significance of demanding security 

one after another from Sindhi, New Times, Home Ruler, Trade Advertiser 
and now Hindvdsi? Does anybody think that any Anglo-Indian paper such 
as Daily Gazettee, however violent articles it may contain, will ever be asked 
to pay security—certainly not. Does the Government think that the con-, 
tinuance of the Press Act will mend the matters any way? We say with 
absolute confidence no. Some few presses or papers may be crushed beneath 
the heavy falling weight of security or forefeiture, but public opinion which 


is constantly growing in this country will make it impossible for the spirit to die’ 


out and new papers will rise on the ashes of the old like the fabled Phoenix— 
only the thing is that this unnecessary fiction and galling action will make it 
impossible for. papers, as has been the case for so many years past, to 
legitimately perform their function of serving as intermediataries between the 
rulers and the ruled. And thus as we have pointed out, before, the gulf between 
the Government and the subjects will be daily widening more and more. 
It is really in the interests of the British Government to promote a free press. 
The Press Act should not be allowed to remain a day more on the Statute 
Book. In the name of the principles of freedom and equity which the British 
nation is so proud of, we demand the repeal of the Press Act by British 
Government.”’ 


84. Referring to the public meeting held in Bombay on the 5th of March 

to protest against the continuance of the Indian Press 

Praja Bandhu (28),17th Act, the Praja Bandhu dwells upon the alleged 
Mar.; Baroda Vartamdn havoc the Act has worked with’ presses and news- 
yt ith Mar. ; , ae papers and considers its existence a disgrace to the 
Oe (72) oe Boi liberty of the press in India. It maintains that as 
Rdst Goftdr (31), 17th result of its working many newspapers have ceased, 
Mar. many presses have been confiscated and many secu- 
rities bave been forfeited; and yet the object, aimed 

at by Government, of controlling anarchisiw through the working of this measure 
has not been accomplished. The paper then alludes to the differential treatment 
accorded by the official class the Anglo-!ndian press on the one hand and the 
Indian press on the other and observes that some Anglo-Indian newspapers have 
become noted for strong writings calculated to produce feelings of enmity 
between community and community; but such writings of theirs are allowed 
to escape, whereas writings ofa less objectionable nature published by 
Indian newspapers are severely dealt with. This policy is extremely 
regrettable. No self-respecting nation can tolerate.such restrictions upon the 
liberty of the press and it, therefore, bechoves the people to agitate vehemently 
for the discontinuance of the measure. [Severely deprecating the Press Act, 
the Baroda Vartamdn remarks that in supporting the measure in the 
Imperial Legislative Council the moderate leaders had failed to exercise 


farsightedness and had playsd into the hands of the official class. It 


maintains that under the pressure of the Act the public voice is in process of 
being strangulated. The paper dwells upon the anomaly of the present situa- 
tion, when the bravery, liberality and loyalty of the Indians are praised on the 
one hand and, on the other hand, the rigours of the Press Act are allowed 
to continue and harass the people. The Indian nation, remarks the paper, 
cannot be both loyal and seditious at the same time. ‘The Hitechhu and 
the Praja Metra adversely comment upon the working of the Press Act in 
Sind and, referring to the securities demanded from the New Times, the Home 
Ruler, the Trade Advertiser and recently from the Hindvdsi, emphasise the 
necessity of abolishing the Act or at least of mitigating its severity. The 
. Rdst Goftdr has no doubts about the Press Act being an unpopular and 
opprobrious measure and pleads for its early abolition. It endorses the 
suggestion made by Mrs. Annie Besant and others for the suspension of the 
operation of the Act for the time being in order to enable the public to carry on, 
in an independent manner, a discussion on the scheme which will be published 


by Mr. Montagu in connection with the grant of responsible government to 


India. | 
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mag isaiere alias are Saag spread 
“markets in connection with the 
+ sitdation and urges him to get those 

}ed who are concerned in the spreading 
_ It is convinced that these rumours are 


OF “The paper Gcisatedes by dwelling upon the Dale 
ne part’o: the Pais to take effectivs measures to stop the evil by bringing 
~* the c endefe to book as was done on a ‘previous occasion just after the 
"+ ®ommencement of the war. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed publishes a letter from % 
~— Jocal. correspondent i in which the Writer refers to the various rumours that 
were spread‘in the Native Stock Exchange on the 15th March, e.g., the falling 
of a particular city in Europe in the hands of the enemy, the evacuation of 
another city in India, the fomenting of mischief at that particular place by 
) German spies, a great military attack on another city, etc. The correspondent 
[~~ advises those who are doing business at the stock exchange not to allow 
"= -—swbhemselives to be scared by such rumours.] | 
Ree 36. Referring to the sentences of whipping passed by certain 
| Magistrates, the Swbodh Patrika writes :—Our Magis- 
Courts should not pass tracy are moved to pity at the sight of an injury to 
oe. *.,. ie ars ing. 44) * horse or a bullock and punish the offending owner 
et 17th Mar. aervrs (2%), of the animal, thus revealing their sympathy for the 
oe dumb animals. But what happens to their tender 
feelings when they inflict sentences of flogging upon men even for minor 
i! offences? It ts wrdng to expect a man to improve his character by belabour- 
. .-  * inghim. Our Government are wholly ignorant of the ways that would make 
ae a criminal a bettér man. It is indeed very strange that Government who 
are so very sympathetic towards dumb creatures should allow their Magis- 
trates to inflict the inhuman sentence of flogging upon criminals. The Gov- 
aes ernment of India will certainly achieve a very great thing if they expunge 
ae this sentence from the Indian Penal Code. 
oo. 37. The Khdndesh Vaibhav pleads for the tiscontinuance of the practice 
prevailing in Dhulia (West Khandesh) of making 
The practice of making prisoners draw heavily laden carts in the sun and 


eo ay yg haga ad gar says that the practice still prevails although the 
mee stopped. Honourable Mr. Garud drew attention to it in the 
az Rhindesh Vaibhav (108), Legislative Council some time back. It further 
ee 18th Mar. | - remarks that although Government intimated in reply 


to the interpellation of the’ Honourable Mr. Garud 
that the prisoners were provided with sun hats, in reality they are not provided 
with anything of the kind, and it requests Government to put a stop to the 
a practice altogether. 
a 88. The Subodh Patrika says that both Government and the liquor shop 
a keepers indirectly encourage the consumption of 
The system of auctioning liquor and rem arks that a man who pays liberally 
liquor shops should be for purchasing a liquor shop will naturally try his 


ae jo or gg (44) best to increase the sale of liquor. It asks Govern- 
ee 17th Mar.” ’ ment to discontinue in future the system of 


oe auctioning shops if they really desire to check 
— - * . the spread of the drink evil. 

a 89. The Kaiser-i-Hind publishes the substance of a letter from an 
a | Ahmedabad correspondent in the course of which 


Complaint about the the latter complains against the action of a Parsi 


= odery cet merchant in successfully. bidding for the licenses of 


15 out of 18 liquor shops in the city of Ahmedabad 
“ra or-i-Hind d (25), Lith either in his own name or in those of his various 
telatives and thereby :acquiring a sort of monopoly. 
De jn ‘The writer then refers to the proceeds of the auction 
. *- pales aa inquires if Government are actuated with the sole aim of securing 
"large reventie ‘from these auction sales. He further inquires if a sympathetic 


Com inisaitines like Mr. Arthu; will lend: his« sfpport 


to a single merchant. The paper dwells. upon the importance of the question, 
raised above and expresses hope that Government will be kind enough to 
make a declaration at an early date as to what steps they propose to take to. 
check monopolies which the system of engtoning liquor shops is caloulated 
to give rise to. 


LEGISLATION. 


40. Discussing the Honourable Mr. Sitanath Roy’s amendment to the 
Income-tax Bill the Kesam says:—It was not a 

ake new Income-tax —". of oa — and pies fg one of va 
a | ciple. Say openly that you are going to tax agricul- 
Bosars (207), Leh Bee. tural income and do so; let thera be vod dissimulation. 
-An absurd argument has been advanced that thoss who opposed the amend- 
ment are friends of the poor. Butit is a mistake as the income expected from 
such imposition was not alarge one. On principle, however, it would have been 
a breach of faith. Government also saw through their mistake and permitted 
free voting ou the amendment and the Commander-in-chief, Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, Surendranath and Kincaid, who abuses Brahmins, were seen in the 
same lobby. If it was only a war measure or if Government had plainly said 
that it was necessary to tax agricultural incomes to make -up the deficit, the 


section in question would not have been opposed so much. It is wrong to~ 


infer from the discussion that Zamidars are unwilling to tax themselves. 


41. Commenting on the control of Capital Bill introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council, the Home Ruler remarks :— 
Comments on the ‘The Financial Member explained that it was aot 
Control ae we vid contemplated to put a stop to all flotations, but to 
aie oe en control such flotations as would be likely to create 
an adverse competition with the War Loan. Apart 
from the amounts which the issue of Treasury Bills, etc., would place in the 
hands of the Indian Government to meet the War demands of the Home 
Government, it seems to us to be a matter of common knowledge that even 
with the special legislation which is now being passed it will hardly be 
possible to get together, more than a few days expense on the War ; but of 
course, in the eyes of the world the War Loan will have become a success, 
and India will be talked of with seeming justification’as abounding in untold 
riches. Meanwhile the set back which industry and consequently the pro- 
duction of wealth will receive cannot be expected to improve the present 
deplorable economic condition othe country. We for ourselves fail com- 
pletely to see the similarity which the Finance Member points out between 
conditions in England and.in India, which according to him have necessitated 


this War measure.’ : 


42. ‘The Government of India has framed a Bill for controlling an 
| increase in the number of joint stock companies. 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (24), We think this is a deterrent to the throbbing spirit 
21st Mar., Eng cols. of enterprise now so much on the rise in our country. 
The Bill is not looked upon with favour by experien- 
ced economists and by those that have the pulse of the Indian moneymarket 
‘in their hands. ~ The Bill is also likely to create a further demand for gold and 
silver which are so much wanted by Government themselves.......... No 
people with a due margin of economic liberty would like the intercession of 
any third party—in this case. the Government itself. Government is the 
least fit party to handle the investment market which is mainly controlled by 
the people only. We hope the measure adopted by the Government will not 
be of long duration and will be repealed as-soon as the war conditions stop 
prevailing and loosen their hold upon the money market.” 


43. The Hindusthdn adversely criticises the Control of Capital Bill 


introduced in the Imperial Legislative Council and 
Mere, Shri Voubateshoar fully endorses the comments made by the Times of . 
(8@), 20th Mar. India in its ‘Trade and Finance’ columns to the 
effect that the measure will cause undue nervousness 


to. the suction. system ; 
which, as disolosed in the present case, has the tendenoy to give the monopoly] 


by relardiog the progress. of Indian 


fey aad Bl oa the indian ‘Dete nce cite Act of last yoar 

oie ai : - Obrlonely nefers. to the Indian secticn of the force, 

and from the Commander-in-Chief’s speech it might 

appear that this attempt to amend the Bill and open 

up fresh opportunities for recruitment of Indian 

youth was due to an overwhelming sense of respect 

for public opinion. "It may be true that the results 

obtained inet year have been encouraging enough to induce the bureaucrats 

of the military department to relent in their decision. But we do not believe 

that it was merely because the Government of India were in ‘full sympathy’ 

with Mr. Sarma’s proposal of last year but because the military situation 

has created a necessity for more men, whom the " patriotic ” Anglo-Indian 

traders will not provide in spite of all their cant about ‘sacrifices’ and that 

sort of thing. e are glad that notwithstanding the provocations caused by 

the ill-considered actions of Government, our representatives supported the 

proposal. We have no desire to take undue advantage of Government's 

embarrassments in various fields of military and civi] activity. But we do not 

want Government to feel that Indian opinion is so pig-headed as not to realise 
the bearings of these questions.”’ 


45. Commenting upon the Defence of India Force Act Amendment 
Siu Veekanda (82 Bill, the Sany .Vartamdn expresses its gratification 
on ety or aaa at the removal of the limit upon the period during 
Samdchdr (60), 21 8t Maw which recruits could be enrolled for the Defence 
Force. It then refers to the encouraging results 
so far as the recruitment of Indians is concerned, of which mention 
was made by the Commander-in-Chief,. and remarks that since the 
causes, which operated against the Indians freely enlisting in the Force 
at the time when the Defence of India Force Bill was passed, have now 
ceased to exist, young men will come forth in large numbers to join 
the Force. The paper is of opinion that unnecessary distinctions in the 
Army between Huropeans and Indians should now be abolished and 
that a large number of commissions should be given to the latter. 
[Dhe Bombay Samdchdr regards the removal of the time-limit for enrolment 
in the Defence of India Force as an additional proof of the confidence the 
British Government have in the people of India. It refers to the observation 
made in the Council by the .Commander-in-Chief, declaring the desire of 
Government to see all young men of India going through some training 
to fit them for military service, and remarks that these words of Sir Charles 
‘will infuse new enthusiasm into the hearts of young Indians. ‘he paper, 
however, does not think that this object can be realised unless military service 
is made compulsory. ] 


, EDUCATION. 


46. ‘The Rdj Hansa says that the highhanded sdmsiniatratiiin of the 

School Board of the Dharwar Municipality ended in 

Strike of rimary school. the strike of 50 teachers in municipal primary 

teachers at Dharwar. schools. It goes on:—The School Board prepared 

17th 19th and ay ha a list of promotions and sent it to the Educational 
‘Ghenarodawa (ab) ist, aspector. As the promotions were given at their 
Mar: Karndiak ' Write Sweet will, the Educational Inspector made some 
nae ae -» (83), 19th Mar. ; Shubho- changes and suggested that promotions should be 
ts, a | 4 saree OD); Fink Mae. given according to the corrected list. But the 
Ee School Board did not agree and stopped all promo- 

J bat gave zallomaupse to their own men, They brought outsiders 


end destroyed the chances of local men. As the 


Schoo! Board tai harassed the iniahiies at every shiek things have come to 
this pass. The Board members are riche, Sa cover their blunder by alleging 
that Brahmins have struck work as they hate the Lingayat Board. Thereis $= = 
nothing of caste hatred in the strike. Teachers of al] castes have gone on strike. “ah 
Ten schools have been entirely closed. [In further issues the paper complains i 
that school mistresses are being asked to attend the municipal office and 
. requests the Collector and honcalicnal Inspector to intervene. The Ohandro- 

daya remarks that if a cat is beaten in a dark room, it also becomes ferocious 

like astiger and that there is a limit to endurance and that when that limit is 

passed, if is not surprising that a strike is declared. The Karndiak Vritt 

says that the school masters and mistresses saw no other way but to go on:a fe 

strike and complains that those who had applied to the Educational Inspector ar 
were sent for and abused. The Shubhodaya also holds the Municipality to “es 
blame in this matter and both these papers indignantly repudiate the charge 
that Brahmins had something to do with the strike. The paper further 
requests the Director of Public Instruction to make a personal investigation 
into the matter. | 


47. The Dnydn Prakdsh comments with satisfaction on the quinquen- 
, nial report of the Educational Department and 
Comments on the yemarks:—In whatever direction we look we find 
tg 2 roe MP evidences of progress during the last five years. New 
saan P Colleges have come into existence and the number of 
'-— _Dnydn Prakdsh (38), Schools has also considerably increased. Itis grati- | 
20th Mar. fying that female education and technical education ‘ 
have also made substantial progress. But the 
question of absorbing interest at the present moment is the spread of primary 
education, and this too is making good progress. We would, however, urge it : 
upon the notice of Government that it is not enough to make primary educa- 
tion compulsory but Government officials should also endeavour to impress 
upon tbe minds of the people the need for it. : They have induced people ere 
this to subscribe to the War Loan and to enlist in the army and have, 
therefore, acquired sufficient experience in the art of persuasion. We would 
also point out that the present rate of pay of teachers in primary schools is 
quite inadequate and should be substantially increased. 


RAILWAYS. 


*48. “ Civist” writes in the Indian Social Reformer :— Some months 
back, there was a remonstrance against the over- 
Overcrowding in Rail- crowding of third class compartments. The Railway 


way carriages. Companies have shown no inclination to improve 
Indian Social Reformer matters in response to these vociferations. Perhaps, 
(3), 24th Mar. they are waiting till the war is over to introduce 


innovations for the comfort of its passengers. In the 
meanwhile, the congestion prevails and not only the third class passengers but 
the second class ones as well travel in compartments steaming with foul air and 
thickly packed with human cargo. The men nearest the windows are practi- 
cally in paradise as compared to those in the intermediate seats. Ifsuch a os 
thing continues for long and if the Railway Companies carry out the contem- } 
plated diminution of trains (in the local service especially), there will be, I am 

ies afraid, deaths due to suffocation in the railway compartments.” 


“ee. GHAIKH. .. 
ik | Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 27th March 1918. 


*Reported in advance. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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x! » Reflections on the torths 
coming visit of Mr. Tilak 


“Germany. For the next two or three generations, Russia will be a non- 


preservation of the bureaucratic sarcoma. The line of thought of Mr. Tilak, 


this control had become well-nigh intolerable and the Chiefs had practically» 


pursued by Lord Minto closed to the State subjects the only door for securing - 
‘ redress through a sympathetic Political Officer. But under both these’ systems: 
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‘that circdmstance are oh singed thatthedaysof .  - 
to England. _ Swardjya are bho ca it natural thdé 8 8 =< % 
Kesaré (107), 26th Mar. ‘they’ should honour - atibvediaaticalty: the Patars me, 
“forming the “deputation to England. At present es 
‘the minds of the people of Hngland are favourably dispose: towards the gfan6 iss st 
of Swardjya to India. Even if England becomés victorious on thé ‘Western 1 
“Front, there is not much hope of ‘rescuing Russia from’ the. dlutches. of leg 


entity, and this period the Allies will have to pass in mourning, from. a 
military point of view, on account of the military death of Russia. Hngland 
will have to be always engaged in seeing that Germany does not become!a. 
dominant power. As Russia is dead, Germany has spread its wings to 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, and as it has captured Turkey, the heart-striugs 
of Muhammadans are in the hands of Germany. It would not be proper 
to rely on Japanese aid. All Europe has been shaken to pieces by the Great me 
War. Whoever may be victorious, both the parties have become powerless. 

What if Germany again becomes powerful within a short time, as it. has 

gobbled up Russia? ‘The British Empire will have to fight alone against 

such a Germany. If India is trusted instead of Japan and if India is taught 

how to utilise the rights of Swardjya, instead of requesting America to send 
charitable assistance in the next Great War, India will aid England more 

than Japan and America. Mr. Tilak is going to England with the offer of 

this assistance from India, to settle the terms of partnership with England. 

There are 30 crores of, people i in India. If this raw material is put through a 
bureaucratic machine, experience tells us that we can get about six lakhs of 

men. ‘he experience of Europe shows that if the material is put through the 
machine of Swardzya, crores of men will be forthcoming. Anybody can a 
realise the present conditions of Asia and Europe. Others cannot understand wee 
the importance of man-power so much as British statesmen. Russiahas o° «= 4% 
shown that man-power without Swardjya is not only useless but there is no “ef 
knowing as to when it will destroy itself and others also in its train. If British 
statesmen cannot combine man-power and Swardjya in India, the decline ‘ 
of the glory of the British Empire cannot but commence. Where is the 
necessity of an agitation in Hngland for bringing about speedily a thing which 

will serve the interests of both England and India ? But there have been. 
created great obstacles in the way by selfish interests. Even if God, British i 
statesmen and Indians resolved that bureaucracy should be replaced in Tndia by +a 
Swardjya, still unless the obstacles interposed by the bureaucracy.in England . 
and India are destroyed, the establishment of Swardjyais not possible. It is —" 
not that*Indian leaders alone are called upon to, destroy obstacles in England; at 
foresighted British statesmen also are expected to do the work. The British ip 
people care more for the glory and protection of the British Empire than for the 
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his self-sacrifice and his natural right to speak on behalf of India cannot but 
have proper effect on the English people. 


2. Discussing the present and prospective relations between the Govern- ~ 
ment of India and the Native States, the Dnydn 


Government should see Prgkdsh says that Mr. Montagu should have gone >. ama 
that ha pe pvemment into the whole question of extending the system of fot 
ey ag . Y° popular. government to Native States during his aes 

Dnydn Prakdsh (38), Visit and remarks :—There is a consensus of opinion = =§-»_ ( 
28th Mar. that the Supreme Government should exercise ea 


control over the administration of Native -States 
until it is made responsible to the people. During Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty | 


lost their individual liberty: On the other hand the policy of non-intervention 
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the. ‘Gael for noaniiye 4 is asdidione. But what 
‘3 is swardjya? “It means carrying on our administra. . 
on “the ‘tion ourselves. The work is now done by bopelg 
Ng » (82) officials. Our desire is that it should be done 
‘fr...’ our elected representatives. What is sedition? 
Bee tee Disowning British Sovereignty and attempting to 
eae ipiver tee British connection congtitute sedition. But we who realise that 
- _ - India’s interest lies in remaining for ever a part of the ever glorious British. 
_ Empire will never entertain this evil desire. We do not want to spoil the 
oe Empire by remaining weak ; we want to make it more glorious, by strengthen- ) 
> . ‘ing ourselves. We who desire swardjya are not seditious and insignificant. 
ee ‘but we are liberal minded people proud of the Empire. [In the next issue the 
paper revérts to the subject and says:—Let us see whether we are fit for 
-ewardjya. But first let us consider how Anglo-Indians have ruled us till 
ae | now. British rule was established in India in the middle of the 18th century 
me through the : ast India Company. ‘Those who know history need not be told 
ee of the crimes committed by the officials of the Company, blinded by selfishness. 
At last in 1857 there was .a great calamity. Sepoys, chiefs and others 
united and rebelled. Carlyle says: “‘ Revolutions arise from placing unable 
men at the head of affairs.” (These words are quoted in English by the paper.) 
Rin? The object of the mutiny was to drive out the English and acquire full indepen- 
>... .. dence. But the rebels did not succeed and within a fewdays peace was again 
Des established in the country. Parliament held the Company responsible and 
—  -.* assumed the reins of administration themselves. Small.reforms were under- 
BS taken, but there was a stop thereafter. ‘T'’he bureaucracy thinks that it is itself 
the Government and that no one has any power to remove it. It began to act 
according to its sweet will deeming India to have been created for its pleasure. 
There was a drain due to its commercial policy.. Big sums were spent on the 
military and harrassing laws like the Forest Act were passed under the impulse 
of greed. In one respect, the bureaucracy was very enthusiastic ; liquor was 
placed within easy reach of drunkards. How can the country be anything but 
poor under such an administration ? Discontent began to spread amongst the 
| people and the bureaucracy enacted oppressive measures like the Press Act, 
» -  $Seditious Meetings Act, etc., to put down discontent which was spreading like 
wildfire, instead of trying ‘to find out the root cause. It purposely dug 
out Regulation No. 3 of 1818, which was an insult to the people and which 
was lying unused. It began to use an Act meant for punishing people 
favourable to the enemy, to trouble the patriots. Discontent began to 
Ae ‘spread all the more. All this was done under the mighty administration of 
a _ the bureaucracy. This is fitness for conducting the administration! Will the 
= . . Anglo-Indians now at least cease boasting? Will they put a stop to their 
eo ridiculous attempts to stifle by-questionable means the flame of national: 
ae spirit burning in the hearts of Indians? Brahma himself is unable to put 
/~ .. anend to this flame! What of the bureaucracy ?] 


3 Be 4. While the Bombay Government show their indifference in the - 
ee Witt dent: chetiin ae matter of keeping themselves in touch with public 

|, labaathe Todien papers. opinion as shown by the rejection of the Honourable 
SC Gujarati (17), 24th Mar. Mr. Bhurgri’s resolution with respect to the papers 
ae in Sind, the Government of India in reply toa 
. question asked by the Honourable Mr. Asad Ali state.that they purchase 
' . ' eertain newspapers with a view to keeping in touch with public opinion. 


ae 
oe a 


ee ee But looking to the list of papers so purchased, we find that the Anglo-Iudian 
|. + papers predominate in it, as if the papers owned by Indians do not voice 
=.  _-pablic.opinion!. In the eyes of the Government of India ‘the opinion 
"= @xpress tt bg the Anglo-Indian papers is the only public opinion! The list 
9 gont no papers published in any of the vernaculars of the country. 

| p AFOARUIAr, papers do not express public opinion’ worthy of the 
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3 rule WEEN 
notice of Government! The Anglo-Indian papers. are supposed’ to. express 
public opinion and the Indian papers to give vent to disloyalty |! Information 
should’ now be asked for about the papers. subscribed to by the various | 
Provincial.Governments as also about the papers which do not receive 
advertisements from the various departments of Government and about those 
which are not subscribed to by the registered libraries. The policy of the 

* Provincial Governments towards the Press will be clearly exposed dy the - 
publication of these figures. According to our information Government 
do purchase Indian papers not so much to know public opinion as to find out 7 a 
sedition in them. oe 


5. Referring to the order of the Government of Burma prohibiting 

| certain newspapers from entering that province ee. 

Protest. against the the Dnydn Prakdsh writes:—It is indeed very ' me, 
Burma Government's pro- strange that newspapers which are freely circulating a 
a, perry She SagmrsaceBemp in other provinces should be barred entry into 
aren Burma. These papers do not particularly criticise 
Dnydn Prakdsh (38),, the measures of the Government of that province 
28th Mar. and it is difficult to understand, therefore, this 
arbitrariness. Again, that Government has not 

publicly banned the newspapers in question but has stopped their circulation 
through the Post Office. There have been several attempts during the last 4 
decade to curtail the liberty of the press but this covert method of - attack Coe 
is indeed a novel one. The Burma Government has not only abused its 
powers but-has brought both itself and the Government of India into dis- 
repute, andit is the duty of the latter Government, therefore, to intervene. | 

.» Even an Anglo-Indian journal like the: Madras Times has expressed its (| 
disapprobation of the action of the Government of Burma and we are sure | 
every sensible person will view the matter in the same light. ' 


6., ‘“* The repressive tendencies of the Sind bureaucrats came in for much 
criticism at the last meeting of the Bombay Legis- : 

Alleged repressive ten- lative Council. By virtue of their position, the : s) 
dencies of the officials m bureaucrats in the cinderella sub-province enjoy a i 
~ india C4). 27th license in executive libertinism of which they make i 
oc nara (14), the fullest and most unabashed use. The Star | 
Chamber Act has been put in operation against 1 
several journals on grounds which have no: existence in the Act itself. Not 
content with this shameless suppression of legitimate public criticism, the 
authorities have resorted to another method of discouraging people and 
libraries from subscribing to newspapers which criticise officials. A Hydera- - 


bad correspondent reports that at the general meeting of the subscribers of : i} 


— 


the Sukkur Library, Mr. Rothfeld, Collector and PreSident, held out what 
is tantamount to a threat that if the Library continued to subscribe to the 
Hindvdst the European members and officials might sever their connection 
with it. This is an extraordinary attitude for a responsible official to adopt. 
There are library managements which are weak enough to succumb to these 
threats. But the time has come when people should learn to stand on their . 4 
own legs, no matter who maintaims or withdraws his support. One need “i 
not sell his birthright for the paltry support which half a-dozen or dozen ao 
people may give by: remaining members. If the HKuropean members and a 
officials want-to sever their connection with the library, let them do so; but ‘ 
not even a heaven-born Qollector has the right to dictate to the public 
whether they will subscribe to the Madras Mail or the Bombay Chronicle. 

| a It is gratifying to note that the threat of Mr. Rothfeld had no effect on the 
meeting, and a proposal made by one of his subordinate officials to stop the 
Hindvdsi proved abortive for-want of a seconder ” 


7. The Muslim Herald reproduces an article from the Vakil newspaper oe 

of Amritsar in which the latter condemns a letter 2 ae 

Mr. Gandhi’s letter to of Mr. M. K. Gandhi published in the Statesman of : a 
the Statesman on the (Calcutta. The translation of Mr. Gandhi's letter as ae 
eS Adio ey | 43 quoted by the Muslim Herald runs thus :—* It 
29th Mar. erald (149), should not be thought that the feelings of the Hindus 


are not hurt through the slaughter of those cows 
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faropea) now that their (the Hinaas’) wrath: is 

that f ws ge 6 been engendered by British rule, There 

‘Hi ae a; 4] hroug abey the length and bread of India, who does 

| a of the custom of slaughtering cows in this country. 

I not be det rec Tien. dissuading Christians and Musalmans. with. the 

of the aw or a from slaughtering cows which is manifestly opposed to the 
| cr nae teligion ‘as known to me,” > The, Mushm Herald is - 

Sees a meek man like Mr. Gandhi in his: new réle of a firebrand, 

as ie that Musalmans cannot be frightened by his empty threats, 

ei, ate es 8, A 1e same time, it maintains that Mr. Gandhi’s ow is likely to affect 
ee an pjudicially the Hindu-Muhammadan entente. 


. : rigs . "Gilitwsniing upon the crisis in the cotton market the Gujardti 
% writes :—Those who desire that some check should 
‘The botton crisis and be placed on the price of cotton want Government 
ernment. to interfere on the ground that matters are likely to 
meant ed a , a8 take a serious turn. It is a question how far their 
(82), 29th Moar arrame” fears are justified. Public opinion is not in favour 
eae of Government intervention ‘for protecting the 
‘interests of such persons as have indulged in blind speculation. If Govern- 
ment interfere now, all those who suffer through speculation generally will call 
upon Government to intervene. Would it be desirable for Government to 
interfere at such a stage? ‘The cotton season begins in September next and 
it would be a welcome step on the part of Government if they were to buy 
the old unsold stock of cotton and the new crop at a fixed price and utilise 
the profits they might make through this bargain towards some objects of 
public utility. Government should not interfere in the cotton crisis as their. 
interference is likely to prove beneficial to those who do not makeany actual use 
of cotton. Merchants and brokers are at present busy making arrangements for 
fixing the price of cotton; but there is adifference of opinion amongst them. 
{The Sdn Vartamdn, ou the other hand, emphasises the necessity of Govern- 
ment intervention and regards the action taken by the Controller of Prices 
in calling for, informativn about cash and forward transactions in cotton as a 
step in the right direction. It suggests that the Controller of Prices should 
fix the -prices after consulting such merchants as are not involved in cotton 
speculations. | 


9. It is surprising that Government should take no steps to lower 
the price of an article like salt the supply of which 
Complaint against the jg golely controlled by them. The price of the 


se. Ts the price of other necessary article, viz., kerosine oil, has also 
Vydpdri (128) 24th Mar, gone up enormously. Government have, in view 


of the scarcity of tin sheets, allowed the Oil Com- 
‘panies a further increase of four annas in the price of their tins; but this has 
given the Companies and their agents an opportunity of fleecing their 
customers by needlessly raising their prices. According to Government 
orders the oil along with tins should not cost more than Rs. 4-1-0 per tin 
and the oil alone should not cost more. than Rs. 2-14-0. But as a matter of 
fact far higher prices are being charged. We request Government to inquire 
promptly into the matter in the interests of poor people. 


7c." We have received copy of a Bombay Government’s Press Note 

pee regarding the paper pulp industry in the Kanara 

- Gomments onthe Bom- istrict. In this case, unlike the Government 

‘bay Government’s Press of Madras, the local Government do not propose 

‘Note regarding the paper 0 import ‘English manufacturers from Canada or 

pulp industry in the New Zealand or England. Only they propose 
District. to encourage the formation a Syndicate under 

Hindusthan (21), 24th the management of Messrs. “Turner Morrison 

ive Eng. cols. and Company, to conduct experiments as to the 
possibilities of the manufacture of half stuff from 

; Bidicicos on a , commercial basis. And if the results of such experiments 
(ate satisfactory, says the Press Note, ‘a public company will be formed 
Sie? Ale India to. manufacture the pulp. This is indeed very hopefu] 
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regarding the fature outlook of the industry. May we not enquire why 
the Local Government did not undertake the experimentation as to the 
possibilities of manufacturing half stuff? They are supposed to have a well- 
paid Director of Industries and a lot of experts and staff to boot. They are also. 
in the enviable position of one who has been able to accumulate large reserves 
of money. There is another valid consideration, too, which we believe greatly, 
supports our view that Government should have taken up the experiment- 

ation. The results of the preliminary inquiries, says the Note, will be of 
assistance to other companies operating in the other parts of this presidency 
or of India. If that be so, it is really difficult to see how the preliminary 
inquiries conducted by Messrs. Turner Morrison and Company will be of much 


practical use. The company is not a philanthropic body, set up herein India 


to promote solely the economic welfare of India or develop her economic and 
industrial possibilities and as soon as this is achieved, shut up shop and then 
go back from where it originated, leaving the field to be exploited by other 
Companies. The Press Note is silent in regard to the actual nature of the 
concessions as well as the conditions under which the Company is to be 
given its license. It was incumbent upon Government to satisfy themselves 
whether or not there were others in the field ready to undertake similar 
investigations and experiments perhaps on more favourable conditions to 
public interest.” 


11. New India says that the number of Government officials who oppose 
Government should he swardjya movement either openly or secretly is 
strictly prohibit their Very large. Jtis. nowa well-known fact that some 
officers from taking part of them do indulge in such pranks. Evil conse- 
in politics. quences are likely to follow unless their misplaced 
Sandesh (116), 28th Mar. geal is timely checked. Government should issue 
definite orders that their officials must not take any part in any kind of 
politics. It is imperative that Government should show the strictest impar- 
tiality in the present struggle. 


12. ‘‘ The European missionary has latterly tended to b2 more an 
Kuropean and less a missionary. In other. words, 

Kuropean missionaries he has identified himself more with the governing 
are identifying themselves lass and shown himself less as the propagator of a 


— the Oe Tnde pes religion of Jove and equality.......... Could not some 
dna. Mint "of his energy be also diverted to the work of rightly 


: interpreting the Indian mind and influencing tlie 
Kuropeans, here and in England, to see the justice of India’s demand ?......... 
Will not the Kuropean missionary see the need of calming the storm ? ” 


13. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Jdgruk :—Agriculturists 
_  . and other illiterate people, regardless of their 
Alleged difficulties in pecuniary circumstances, have rendered Government 


the encashment of Postal 
Rertinken timely assistance by purchasing Post Office Cash 


, Certificates. It is, therefore, a matter of extreme 
re Bie: Poe ae regret that they do not get back the whole of the 
amount subscribed by them when they want to encash the certificates. Some 
of them have not yet received their Cash Certificates while some are ignorant 
of the procedure for cashing them. Advantage of this is being taken by 
village schoolmasters and Kulkarnis. It has been stated that arrangements 
have been made at the Post Offices for the issue of application forms for 
the encashing of the certificates gratis. But as a matter of fact, every 
subscriber, wanting to cash his certificate, has to pay four annas for the form, 
four annas for filling up the form and four annas more as witness fee. Thus 
he hds to sacrifice annas 12 for every certificate of Rs. 7-12-0. There is 
certainly no reason why the poor should have to suffer so much loss. If the 
District and Taluka Officers will confidentially inquire into this state of 
affairs they will be convinced of the truth of these allegations. 


14. The Home Ruler publishes the Press Note issued by the Punjab 
Government on the Vazirabad shooting accident 

_ Regret at having pub- and, referring to its previous comments on the subject 
lished a wrong version of (ide paragraph 7 of Weekly Report No. 10 of 


eb zirabad shooting 1918), remarks :—‘ Our readers must have noticed 


"Home Rule ),28ra that the version of the incident given in the 
a. ied wes “ Occasional Chat differs in details from the above 
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ree 5 Jounal i like thi idedinnssa some other Méding 
4 ¢- the account of the incident almost as our corre-. 
/ Spondent‘had given. However, as the official version is different in material 
Roe | ‘T68] jecta, ‘an ind as the sergea in question has been discharged in a court of 
daw, we are: bound ‘to accept the official version and regret very much that 
“have appeared in the issue of the Home Ruler of the 2nd 


: eae 15. It is objected ee = in the gee ie looal ministry pevects | 
ae ® delegates e imperil ar Conference and 
ae Comments —— that India cannot expect to have greater rights than 

Mr. Surendranath those enjoyed by the Colonies. But the objection is 
Bannerjee’ s resolution in baseless and groundless. In the first place, though 

. the’Imperial Legislative the invitation is sent to all parts of the Empire by 
Council regarding Indian the British ministry, the mode of election of the 
nt oe Imperial — is not laid down by it. Secondly, the 

Colonial ministry is elected by the people and every 

more 20s), Neh Mer. act of it does not require separate sanction from the 
people’s: parliament. But as the Viceroy and the members of the Executive 
Council are not elected, their choice will not necessarily be acceptable to the 
Legislative Councils. It would have been -a wonder if the bureaucracy, 
which is moved only by the selfish desire of not allowing its autocratic powers 
to be restricted, had not rejected Babu Surendranath Bannerjee’s motion on 
the subject. Let it reject it! As its days are numbered, let it during its last 
as days sport to its beart’s content. Those condemned to undergo capital 

— punishment are allowed to satisfy their last desires. Similarly let the bureau- 
ee | cracy have its last wish satisfied ! 

“ee Be 16. “If Mr. Rajagopala Charri of Madras is selected, there may 

. re Watisr 8 be strong protests from all quarters, for he is after 
i. oath Man ’ all one who has risen in the service. Sir Ibrahim has 

; not been long in the official atmosphere and it is futile 

to argue that he has caught the official contagion. The best solution of the 

® problem is, therefore, to select the Honourable Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla who 

will still be looked upon almost as a non-official. The first representative 

was a Hindu and Sir Ibrahim is a Muhammadan. After all, the selection may 

fall upon the Honourable Sir Sankaran Nai: and the non-officials will have 
nothing to say against him.” 


a , 17. “V.R.” writesin Young India :—‘“ There were as many as 36 ques- 
| a tions bearing on the same subject from Mr. Patel. 
wee Comments on the But the Revenue Secretariat, presumably, ruled that 
proceedings in the last these questions were not ‘in the public interest’— 


Trepialative ae amuch abused phrase that has killed in embryo 


a many a promising discussion of public questions— 
oh : OF teed oe he) ae and the questions were disallowed, It has been 
brought to our notice that this process of guillotining 

i questions and resolutions originates with the subordinate officials of the 
a | Secretariat extending in exceptional cases to the chief of the section. So 
: that whenever the subordinate officials feel that the preparation of answers 
involves considerable labour on their part, they seem coolly to blue-pencil 
questions and resolutions, adding that to entertain them is not ‘in the public 
interest’ or more accurately i in their own interest. The chief of the depart- 
: » ments who depends mainly on his subordinates, rarely exercises his power of 
ae revision or check, and inthe end the efforts of Honourable Members are 
Be greatly nullified.......... In recent months, His Excellency Lord Willingdon 
has introduced a few innovations which are obtaining in the. House of 
mS bere with a view to ensure the comfort of the members. But in the 
a egislative Chamber itself, there is nothing to remind one of the House of 
Commons. It is like a miniature ‘lethal chamber’—if we may say so 
ee without disrespect—where resolutions are butchered, mutilated or skinned 
Bee alive. Few resolutions ever escape the process of mutilation. or butchering, 
ae and there seems to be hardly any point of contact between Government and 
the people’s representatives. Every resolution is either opposed tooth and 
nail or the mover is cooly advised to withdraw the resolution. The why or 
the wherefore matters not, and if the mover of a resolution is’ not amenable 
fe persuasion, there are other means of bending him. When any division 
pe wg ma one of the Reoretaries present presses a button and a stentorian 
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take no-interest but are there as ‘silent voting automata finding their way 
with machine-like precision into. the Government division lobby.’ Most of 
them have never heard a word of what has taken place, when they are loung- 
ing in ‘ the lobby ’ outside, or diverting themselves with tea. ora smoke, Yet 
they swell the number of votes on the Government side, and if if is a Govern- 
ment motion, it is carried and if if emanatestrom the non-official members, 
it is negatived. Such being the case, it is a matter of supreme satisfaction 


when any non-official member succeeds in carrying his point. We have 


noticed elsewhere in this issue how Mr. Patel scored a magnificent victory 
on the question of a sort of restricted local option. This was a case of beard- 
ing the lion in his own den and Mr. Patel succeeded in an exceedingly bold 
attempt, because he was upholding the cause of righteousness. Mr. Bhurgri’s 
resolution asking for greater notice being taken of Sindhi public opinion was 
defeated. ‘The sad experience on the previous resolution being still fresh in 
the mind of Government, the stentorian alarm was heightened by the hard 
pressing of the button and the official members who had previously brought 
disaster on Government by their abstaining to vote, seem to have been 
admonished for their conduct in deserting Government at a critical moment, 
and His Excellency’s Private Secretary who appears to have played the rdle 
of a temporary ‘ Whip’ succeeded in getting more members—official as well 
as non-official—to vote against Mr. Bhurgri’s resolution.” 


18. “The Honourable Mr. ‘Patel had addressed 35 interpellations to 
ee Government on the agricultural conditions of the 
acy (17), 31st Mar., Gistrict of Kaira. But all of them were disallowed ! 
ng.cols.; *“Rdst Goftdr Ww 7 
(31), 31st Mar., Eng. e donot know why Honourable Members should 
cols. ; Sandesh (116), 28th Submit to such arbitrary treatment. Where questions 
Mar. are arbitrarily rejected, there is no reason why 
they should not give them full publicity and thus give 
‘an opportunity to the public to decide how far Government.had exercised their 
discretion in the interests of the public and how far their decision was influ- 
enced by intolerant autocracy or a desire on their part to withhold the real 
truth from the public.......... Itis open to Honourable Members to ask 
Government iu the first place to state their reasons for disallowing inter- 
pellations or resolutions and if these are found to be unsatisfactory, they 
should boldly publish the interpellations or resolutions that have been arbi- 
trarily disallowed.......... We are sorry that an outspoken Councillor like the 
Honourable Mr. Patel should quietly pocket the treatment meted out to him 
by Government, when he had the remedy in his’ own hands. A so-called 
breach of official etiquette altogether ceases to be such when there is a still 
more serious breach of public duty on the part of Government in their 
rejection of perfectly legitimate interpellations and resolutions. Under any 
circumstances Honourable Members should as a body inform Government 
that in case their resolutions and interpellations are disallowed in an 
arbitrary fashion they would look upon it as their bounden duty to enlighten 
the public in general and their constituents in particular as regards the steps. 
they had taken ‘to further or safeguard their interests.” [The Rdst Goftdr re- 
marks :—‘* We think it is to be greatly regretted that the agrarian problem in 
Kaira has been allowed to proceed to the length it has now gone........... The 
attitude of the Government will be easily understood from the fact that the 
Honourable Mr. Patel had given notice of 35 questions in the Bombay Legis- 
lative Council, but every one of these questions was disallowed. There is now 
every reason to believe that the passive resistance movement will steadily 
spread.......... Is it too late for the Government to realise that the authorities 
in Kaira are sowing a crop of bitterness in lieu of the crop that has failed ? 
Or, are they seeking to sow the wind leaving others to reap the whirlwind ” ? 
The Sandesh remarks :—The constitution of the Councils is such that the least 
- opposition from Government is enough to defeat a resolution or even a minor 
amendment. A solitary success scored by a Paranjpye or a Patel is only an 
exception to the general rule. A statement showing the total number of 
yesolutions brought forward by non-official members since the Councils were 
reformed, and the manner in which they have been disposed of, will be found 


alarm shakes the floor. It is acall’to the official members, who generally 
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fig to the resolution brought by the Honourable Mr. Patél ix 
~" - “the Bombay Legislative Council urging Governnient 
© to’ authorise selected Municipalities and Local 
_~ Boards to fix the number and location of liquor shops 
within their respective areas, the Sdnj Vartamdn 
remarks that the fact that the resolution was passed 
in spite of the strong Government opposition against 
‘arame v4), it points to the unanimity of public opinion on the 
ar.; Praja Mitra subject. It declares that the public have absolutely 


and. Parsi (29), 26th Mar.; ; ' 
> no control over the Abkari policy of Government 
¥/ Saami ieee and adds that this has created great dissatisfaction 


ae among the people. ‘The paper regards as imaginary 

the apprehension entertained by the Abkari Commissioner, Mr. Arthur, 

that if local bodies were given the authority sought for it would give 

rise to the possibility of all liquor shops being closed within the limits 

of at least some municipalities, since the acceptance of any such 

: _ recommendation on the part of a municipality would depend upon the option 

ae of the Abkari Collector... The paper, in conclusion, wishes that Mr. Patel’s 

ec resolution may be carried into effect without delay. [The Praja Mitra and 

i oa Parsi also refers to the apprehension expressed by Mr. Arthur and, declining 

to attach any weight to it, suggests that if, instead of fixing particular sums 

every year to be given to municipalities for Education and Sanitation, 

) Government were to allot a particular percentage of their excise revenue to be 

ae spent by them on these two items, they would be effectually prevented from 

el ae | indiscreetly reducing the number of liquor shops. The Jdm-e-Jamshed 

“a remarks that, in view of other more responsible duties which municipalities 

- and local bodies are known to have been discharging faithfully and satis- 

Beer factorily; it is an insult to their good sense to say that they would abuse 

a the new power if it was given to them. It adds that if any such abuse is 

2 ae :- possible public opinion will be powerful enough to bring such local bodies to 
a true sense of their duty.]| 


20. The Revenue officials. declined to hand over the control of shops 

to the municipalities on the ground that there 

wits fades’ tia, ih was no reason to believe that the latter would 
ie Mar. ; exercise better control. Even if it is admitted that 

: the municipalities would not perform the work 

in any better way, where is the objection to have this change? The 
experience of the control of the Revenue Department over Abkari 

matters is so disappointing and distressing that it would not be possible to 

have & more miserable state of affairs under any other management. Govern- 

ment officials tried their utmost to defeat Mr. Patel, but the Bombay 
Legislative Council passed the resolution transferring the control to the 
municipalities, without being afraid of the bogeys created by the bureaueracy. 

. But it lies with Government to enforce the resolution or not, and it remains 
' to be seen whether they propose to stick obstinately to the old arrangement. 

Ié will be better if the Bombay Government refrain from subjecting public 


) a opinion to any such coercion. [Young India remarks :—“ That the fears 
| _ ° of&Government were ill-founded and the opposition so thoroughly opposed 
i to the good conscience of the Council were evident when tke resolution was 


put to the vote. The opposition was very feeble and the cries of ‘No’ were 
so low as to be almost inaudible a couple of yards away. Itis also remarkable 
that two of the Commissioners of Divisions who were present at the meeting 
refrained from giving their vote, for which they seem to have been privately 
rebuked afterwards, and allowed the Government to be defeated on their own 
choeen ground. If defeats like these have any moral to convey, Government, 
like. individuals, ought to profit by what happened on this occasion and 
make amends for their blind opposition by soon putting the resolution into- — 


, 


- Comments: on the suspen the ‘provisions of 

Honourable Mr. Parekh’s Bombay Abkari 7 saclaite, the collesiiods po 

resolution regarding possession of mhowra ‘flowers in the Kaira meg oe; 
passed in the 


mhowra restrictions in 


Kaire during the current year, was oot 
ON mba Bendshde (60), Legislative Council. It maintains that such 
95th Mar. relaxation of the restrictions would have made it 


sufficiently clear to what extent people use these 
flowers as an article of food in times of emergency. It does not accept the 


_ two grounds on which Government based their statement that there was no 


agricultural distress in the Kaira District to any considerable extent, céz., 


' the increase in the consumption of liquor and the scarcity of labour for 


public works in that district, and it attributes these two facts to the work-— 
ing of the restrictive provisions of the Abkari Act, which prevented the 
illicit distillation of liquor and to the general scarcity of labour in all over 
the country.- The paper questions the advisability on the part of Government 
of allowing the fear of illicit distillation to interfere with their liberal policy - 
which had: moved them to declare, when the abovementioned restrictive 
clauses of the Abkari Act were applied to the Kaira District, that the restric- 
tions would be removed in times of distress. , 


22. ‘‘Most of the resolutions were concerned with education and local 
self-government, the portfolios of which are in thé 
Comments on the charge of Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla. He envinced 
Honourable Sir Ibrahim 4 degree of sympathy and tact which ought to be 
Nor gy ocr sede pre inthe the envy of other Members of Council. Some of 
a ee the resolutions were not of much importance, it is 
bay Legislative Council. D 
Servant of India (new), true, but when men in power are in a truculent 
28th Mar. mood they rarely consider the merits or the magnitude 
ofa question. ‘he reply may be the same, but 
sympathy and courteous expression or their absence make a world of 
difference to the non-official members—the difference ‘between a desire to 
shake hands with the speaker or a determination to hold a protest meeting 
against his utterances. Sir Ibrahim -has already created a most pleasant 
impression.’ 


23. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla assumed control of his office but a few days 
a ago, and it would be daring to infer anything about 
Besart (101), 26h Mar. his. administration just Ai We think, oem 
that he will not trample under foot public opinion, in every matter, judging 
from his policy as shown in his Council work. Heremoved at a stroke the 
bar put on matriculates for many years as regards Government service and 
appointed a Committee to deal with the question of English instruction in 
vernacular schools. Sir Ibrahim dealt with all questions relating to his 
departments satisfactorily. Weadmire his liberal attitude iu contrast with 
the rejection of the resolution on the anna valuation of crops and of other 
resolutions by the bureaucratic heads of the departments concerned. sir Ibrahim 
no doubt oppgsed the resolution recommending Goverament to bear two-thirds 
of the expenditure on primary education, but as it was a financial question, 
he could not accept it. 


24. In opposing the resolution proposed by the eniniteahin Mr. G. M. 
a a ae Bhurgri recommending Government to get the Sind 
Honourable Mr. Bhurgri’s P®P€r8. translated by the Oriental Translator to 
resolution in the Bombay Government, the Honourable Mr. Cadell brought 


: Legislative Council about forward an argument to the effect that if the resolu-. 


the reporting of Sindhi tion were to be accepted the Oriental Translator 
papers. would have to bear the additional burden of learning. 
Gujardtt (17), 24th one more language. Government show more anxiety 


« Mar.; Shri Venkateshwar 


(80), 24th Mar to relieve the Oriental Translator of the labour of 
, learning one more language than for the welfare of 
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/ Onminnting upon the recent German .oftensive on the Westera 

fron’, the Sdnj Vartamdn dwells upon the confidence 

Mente son gh @ Of the British army and its generals to cope with it. 

”’s new offensive on It remarks that itis likely that the British army 

‘ee ‘estern Front.. may have to retreat in the beginning, but it adds that 
| Sdnj Vartamdn. (82), ‘there is no reason, on that account, to take a 
28rd and 27th Mar.; pessimistic view of the situation. It concludes with 


‘Bombay Samdchdr (60), hoping that the British and the French will be able 
athe play wees effectually to meet the enemy’s attack. [In the 


subsequent issue the paper remarks that the two-- 
anja 30), wm yo fold aim which the German Emperor has in readily 
¢6th ar.; Akhbdr-e- making huge sacrifices in this new offensive is 
Isldm (5 ,26th and 27th to enslave Great Britain and France as he has 
aia ‘enslaved Russia and also to ensure his own dynasty’s 
rule over the German Empire. It, however, declares 
that it is confident that God. will undoubtedly help the cause of the 
- Allies because they are fighting for truth and justice. The paper then 
dwells upon the heroic stand the British troops have so far made and, refer- 
fing to the help they have latterly received from the French, expresses its 
strong belief that if.the former continue to defend themselves in ‘the way they 
have done, the present critical situation will soon be over. [The Bombay 
Samdchdr does not believe that the enemy’s present offensive in the Western 
front will help him to turn the tide of the war in his favour. In spite of his 
terrible onrush, remarks the paper, he will not be able to free himself from 
the Allies’ grip and he will soon meet his doom at their hands. Continuing in 
the same hopeful strain, the paper, in its subsequent. issue, remarks that, 
even if the enemy forces succeed in piercing the British and French line, 
‘there is no room for any apprehension, and adds that when the German 
troops will find themselves in a state of exhaustion the Allied armies will, 
with the help of the fresh American troops, without any doubt defeat 
Germany. Writing on the war situation on the Western front in its 
issues dated the 25th and 26th March the Hindusthin does not feel any 
surprise at the slight retreat the British have had to make against the 
advancing enemy. It hopes that the British troops will continue to make a 
‘stand as courageously as at present and looks forward to the day, in the near 
future, when the situation will wear quite a different aspect. It does not 
believe that the long-range cannon which are stated to have been employed 
by the enemy ‘in his present offensive will be serviceablé to him from the 
military point of view. The paper notes with gratification the. fact that, 
in spite of his heavy attack, the enemy has not so far succeeded in penetrating 
the Allied line.. In the news of the offensive received up till now it finds 
absolutely no reason for despair. In its issues of the 25th and z6th March 
the Praja Mitra and Pdrsi warns its readers against entertaining any feelings 
of apprehension on account of the Allies having to give way a little in the 
inning of the present offensive. It remarks that even if @aris falls into 
the hands of the enemy all his huge efforts and heavy sactifices will have gone 
in vain if the Allies by their strategic retreats succeed in saving their troops 
from falling into the hands of the enemy. In its issues, dated the 26th and 
‘27th March, the Aklhbdr-e-Isldm also writes in a hopeful strain about the 
situation on ‘the Western front and; remarking that the enemy is now engaged 
al ina life-and-death struggle and that it is his last throw in the war, observes 
_._,. that: the hopes inspired by his temporary success will be mney into despair 
pe when n the eee: troops: come to dbase iy the ames. 
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BS dosnt ae “ 
wing Gewe, aod a British pes Pil 1: 
cheat a wat be thought however that the | 
that the offensive will soon cease. Germ 
her last supreme effort, and every ounce © at hee agro rown 1 
the struggle. . Therefore, there i is no saiial as yet for cong falations or for 
thinking that the worst is over. But more than a week has past and still the 
Allied lines have not been seriously pierced.’ The advance is in many places 
checked and both flanks are standing fast.........._ There is a general feeling _ 
that supremacy in the air will decide this war and the British Een | in 
aerial warfare has been fully established.” 


°97, “Tt was said that the Germans have not been able to invent any 
surprise method in this second offensive on the 

Comments on the ‘Western front, but they have produced a great q 
ao ae ot tag , Surprise by the long range bombardment of the | Pe 
Mar Eng” nth ), 918t suburbs of Paris. Who could have ever belitved ae 
Q te iat that a gun could be made to throw a projectile to a ae 
distance of 120 kilometers or 75 miles? . It is true that the gun throws only 4 
four shells in the hour and is used for only two or three hours in the morning. 
But it is an invention which can scarcely be believed. This gun may next 
be tried on London, and who knows that other guns of the same kind are not | 
being made and will not be used for long distance bombardment of important A 
cities in England and France ? ” 2 


28. Ever since the beginning of the war Indians have been asking 
Britain to trust them. But if Indians had been '° 
Government’s duty to trusted before the war and had been given proper 

utilise the man-power of training, the Germans would not have dared to wage 

ah arn. Gad the war. The Germans relied upon the policy of 

Mar ae ae distrust pursued in India and in that they have not 

7 been proved to be wrong. Though India was willing 

to sacrifice her blood in the war, those who were opposed to her interests 

called upon her to supply raw materials and some munitions. Had Indians 

been given military training during -the three years and a half of the war, 

thousands of Indians could have stood in the field against Germany. But 

the ill-wishers of India suggested that regiments should be raised from certain 

races only, with the result that the rest of the people have been suffered to 

become emasculated under the operation of the Arms Act. It is a pity that 

the administrators of India have not been able to realise the mistakes of 

their policy in India. A book entitled “‘ The Indian Army Corps in France ” 

has recently been published and Lord Curzon has written a preface to it. 

This book should be translated in all languages and no Indian student should | ail 

be ignorant of the achievements of the. Indian army. Mostly Indians are at | : 

present fighting in Mesopotamia, but they still continue to occupy position - 

of inferiority in the matter of rank, pay and honours in spite of the sacrifices 

they make which are in no way inferior to those of the European troops. The ave 

administrators of India should look to the future and should not restrict 

themselves to certain tribes only in forming regiments. The present policy 

is ‘injurious and we do not know what stage of exhaustion the warlike tribes 

of India have reached. Government:should not wait to recruit men from 

other tribes only after exhausting the man-power of the tribes that are 

considered wapike. Under the circumstances the suggestion made by the 

Honourable Mr. Jinnah for raising a citizen army deserves to be given careful 

consideration by Government. | 


29. The Kesari notes with satisfaction that Government have changed a 
_ their former narrow attitude towards the Indian ‘ae 
Young Indians should Defence Force. It,is of. opinion that all those who 
get themselves enrolled desire to have military training should be allowed 
ee Indian Defence -) bensty it prsir aris wb bowl ae if ee ‘ ae 
conscription sho 1 uceé as 
— sata Mar. the Nerenoayey aeliheriey maglected thie question — 
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Brom o idera al of cba aia of Government and of. the 
: a t paid necessity of maintaining harmonious relations bet- | 
| situa- wéebn them and the people, the Praja Mitra and 
Pdrsi does not Gonsider it to be a farsighted act on 
the part of Government to allow the question ‘of the 
‘agticultural situation in the Kaira District to create 
ei ae feelings of the kind it has created in that district 
‘and, else were. “It dwells upon the necessity of appointing a mixed commis- 
é ‘ion to inquire into the question, as suggested by the public leaders, and 
thereby putting a stop to the agitation which has been set on foot there in 
he ‘name of passive resistance. The paper does not doubt that Government 
have the power to put down such an agitation, but it leaves it to the discre- 
-. - $ion of Government themselves to consider what effects would be produced 
—.  * pon the people if Government were to exercise that power instead of trying 
ee. to convince the public of the correctness of their position. The paper also 
hee cannot accept the plea stated to have been advanced on some occasions on 
behalf of Government that the relations between Government and the 
iericulturists are like those between landiords and tenants and that outsiders 
_ have no right to interfere in the differences arising between Government and the 
2 * - oultivating classes, and declares that this argument is not in keeping with the 
‘<>. - principles ‘underlying the various measures relating to Zamindars and 
5 agriculturists that“have been enacted by Government themselves, and last, 
but not least, with the Rent Act which the local Government have passed 
only recently. [The Hindusthdn writes in a similar-strain. It, however, 
ae advises those agriculturists who are in a position to pay the revenue assessment 
Se to do so; while, on the other hand, it asks Government to be lenient towards the 


. nee -” poorer class of cultivators. It regrets that the Kaira agriculturists should 
ae ave been constrained to resort to the extreme measure of adopting passive 
ae resistance with regard to the payment of their dues: ] 


we *31. “The redoubtable Mr. Gandhi has at last been forced to take up 
ie the last constitutional weapon, passive resistan 
Sa Mahrdtta. (5), Sst et Be ce, 


oo SS Mar. into his hands in the matter of the Kaira distress. 
ar Authorities from the Collector to the Governor were 
=... _. approached, petitioned, prayed and implored, but to no effect; and, convinced 
ie as Mr. Gandhi was of the fact that the average yield of the crops was less 
= .-  ~ ‘than 4 annas, he was at last compelled to appeal to the people in the district 
=. > to take ap the. vow of passive resistance by signing a declaration.......... 


. Mahatma Gandhi, assisted by his hundreds of sincere followers, would prove 
. more than a match for them, as he has proved in South Africa and Behar, and 
page Sy nasal itis for Government. to give by grace now what they will ‘be 
iam” Cy cot compelled to give afterwards. ” ‘ 

Bey 8. A. pe correspondent writes to the sind of I ndia :— The 
ee most recent action of the local officials in connection 
, the with the public ‘press is the demand of the maximum 
amount of security from. the Hindvdsi, orders in 
- which case were received by the editor and publisher 
‘on 20th instant. In the order the Magistrase has 
hardly condescended to discuss the articles spaci- 
as objectionable, 12 out of these 13 articles bei 

aré.to the 13th, the magistrate has mis-s 

& admittedly relied on certain conversations 
“members of of the public’ for the opinion that the 
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33. “In the Chief  Preeilaiay Magistia | a ‘4 Oba 
Conimente on the refuse] ent must have pe a geet. 8 
of the Chief Presidency bat. anthority seems to have. — 
Magistrate of Madras to Of his functions under the Press Act. We are not 
refund Mr. Telang’s secu- vet aware of any section: which’ ‘guthorises. him to 
rity paid in respect of New keep back & security farnished under the ‘Act, when 
India. the occasion for it no longer. exists. ‘Under the 
os India (14), 27th Press Act, the Obief Presidency Magistrate has 
" absolutely no power to look-into.a transaction regard- 
ing the transfer of a press. He can merely call upon a declarant before him 
to furnish security to the maximum extent authorised by the law; but under 
the Act he cannot refuse to refund a security furnished by a declarant when 
he ceases to be a declarant. The conduct of the Magistrate in refusing to 
refund Mr. Telang’s security is thoroughly illegal and arbitrary and his ex 
cathedra remarks about the bond fides of the New Indra security constitute 
an outrage on facts as well as law. As for the Magistrate’s remark that 
although the affidavit of Mr. Telang could be treated as evidence, he was not 
satisfied that Mr. Telang had ceased to be the keeper of the press, it is an 
irrelevent digression, grossly unwarranted under the circumstances. Tha 
Magistrate has no business to poke his nose into the bond fides or otherwise 
of any transaction of this kind and in refusing to refund the security furnished 
by Mr. Telang he has exceeded the powers conferred upon him by the Act.” 


oe... 1h is reported | that the Honouralf® Mr. Curtis, our second 
member of Council, who will be shortly proceeding 

Reported acceptance by on leave, is not likely to revert to his appointwent 
the Honourable Mr. ag he has been offered and has accepted the Chief 
Curtis, of the Chief Qommissionership of the Central Provinces on 


Commissionership of the , meepee : pag 
Gantent Peontans Sir Benjamin Robertson’s retirement. If this is so, 


Sunday Tatler (13), We offer Mr. Curtis our congratulations, though we 

24th. March. admit it is too early and premature f0 dO S0.......... 

Mr. Curtis has the reputation of being one of the 

most capable and energetic Civilian officers of this Presidency and he will be a 

worthy successor to Sir Benjamim Roberison........... Mr. Curtis will have 

an arduous and difficult task before him, but there is every reason to believe 
that he will prove himself quite equal to it.” 


35. Huropeans have a bad habit of taking snapshots of Indians while 
bathing at holy places. Their delight in thus expos- 

The practice of Kuro- ing to the gaze of the world Indian males and females 
peans of taking snapshots jn all sorts of postures is indeed most exasperating. 
of Indians bathing at holy The attention of the United Provinces Government 


ee te, oor ee was drawn to this matter in the Legislative Council 


and they have now stopped this practice. We trust. 


the Government of Bombay will now take similar action as regards the holy 
places in our own Presidency. 


36. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Praja Mitra and Parsi 


complaining that a certain gang of badmashes carry | 


Nuisance of roadside on gambling with cards on the Parel Road near 


bling m a certain Bhendi Bazar and deceive unwary passers-by and 


ocality in Bombay City. even resort to violence when & disp arises and 
ip dith Mar spp alleges that the underlings of the police are. in the 


pay of the budmashes ab Th, referred to. ‘The oc 
spondent asks the Commissioner of Police, Conny, Ld enquire into 
matter. and bring the culprits to book. gigtteagy ens | fae Fate 
BH I—4 Com sia ESO: 
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the uestion the 
y the subscription to the Hind Vds should be continae’ ~~ 
Ps aay Mi “a The "above ‘iduniudltalion is a typical illustration 
a i gga ot the character of four: kinds of people. The 
oe) as Oe Mae ‘buréaucrat who is given to dominating. 
CT meahas The Eurasian subordinate who must fawn and 
*he Bone Halse Indian who has begun to resist the bureaucrat. 
smising Indian that still wavers and fears. Ere long the bureaucrat 
a'to his senses. .The Eurasian will find his proper place:, The Home 
: ater will be an ws pee in hitting square and hitting hard and the 
ompromising Indian will of course vanish.” 


“88. The Sind Moslem ocontrasts the industry of the Hindus ‘for 

| the amelioration of the lot of their brethren with 

“tthe Urdu Conference the apathy of the Musalmans, and proceeds :—“ It 
at Karéchi and the re is, however, gratifying to note that young men from 
aOR stom the study our community have been doing something in all. 
Sind Moslem (1), directions. Mr. fFidda . Hussain Mahomedalli, 
16th Mar. . Quettawalla, Honorary Secretary, Anjuman Taraki-e- 
: Urdu, Karachi, has recently given us intimation 
that it has been decided by the Anjuman to hold an Urdu Conference at 
Karachi during the coming Haster holidays.....:... The movement has our 
hearty support and we trust Mussalmans from different parts of Sind will 
make it a point to attend the conference and make it a thorough success....... 
The Mussalmans consider religion to be a vital necessity, to be taught to 
their children first and foremost, and as the Koran is in the Arabic script 
which is the same as the Urdu script, and most of the elementary books on 
Moslem religion and mora are also in the Urdu language, the teaching of 
Urdu has come to be associated, in the winds of the Mussalmans, with a 
provision for a certain amount of religious teaching. Besides, there is another 
fact that Urdu has come to be regarded as the binding force, without which 
‘at least the more remote and distant units of the Moslem minority would 
soon be dissolved into the common mass. -Again Urdu being the Lingua 
Franca of India it deserves the support not only of the Mussalmans but of all 
other Indian communities. It was our Urdu language through the medium 
of which the brave soldiers of the Indian army fighting in different parts of 
Europe for their King and country could understand one another. For 
this reason the Urdu language deserves the support of all the British states- 
men in Sind.- The need of holding the above conference is more keenly 
felt in Sind when we find that the question of Urdu is now before the 


. Bombay Government for their consideration. The Mussalmans of the other 


parts of the Bombay Presidency have already expressed their views on the 
- question of Urdu. - The resolutions of this Conference will. therefore help 
both the Government and the Muhammadan community a great deal.” 


39. Referring to the Honourable Mr. Harchandrai’s resolution in the- 
Bombay Legislative Council. on the subject-of the 

- Alleged ey anew of grievances of the people of Hyderabad (Sind) 
Be ci of inquiries | n 10 the matter of passports, the Phenix writes :— - 
’ gonnestion~ with _ pass- We are surprised to see Karachi so complacently | 
‘ports, omitted from the resolution. The wrongs here are 
.Phaniz (8), 20th Mar. too glaring to escape notice. Perhaps the Honourable 


Member thinks that. Karachi | is more fortunate than 


“3 ne penpelay tt 4 ‘ i 
a Hyderabad i in this respect. ‘But we have reasons to believe that the rigour 


hat is exercised in granting passports is as unnecessary as it is unjust and 
iB pia much harm to the credit of the local administration. We are 


88100 of materials to show that some of the victims have suffered 


isals ab the hands of authorities: concerned to grant passports for te | 
Taian etn Besides, cases have come to our notice, which smell of ‘ 
] and one ‘movement ’ and of indifference, on the part. of the ofoials, 


f 


‘ 


éven though | the officer in sili asa matter of fact is. pein: ‘ 
C.1.D. Deputy Superintendent. The verification of this officer ont 
declaration may make or mar the career or prospects of an applicant and it 
is in more cases than one that it has proved extremely serious........., In 
Karachi, moreover, we understand, the work in question is 
Deputy ‘Superintendent of Police, who is also in charge of the local. O, I. D., 
whereas passport regulations, as supplemented upto date, require the’ 
verification of the declaration to be made, in case of Police officers, by one: 
who isnot below the rank of Superintendent. We hope the Government will 
soon redress this long standing grievance of the public of Karachi.” © 


LEGISLATION. 


40. Commenting upon the proposed restrictions on the raising of new 

C bh, capital, the Kesart says that they are not desirable as 

Omments on te they are likely to check the birth of new industries. 
Control of Capital Bill. 

Kesari (107), 26th Mar. It is also afraid that the restrictions will be more 


irksome to Indian capitalists. It adds :-—The 


European capitalists, whether it be because they are shrewd or because they - 


know confidential matters, have done much’ work in connection with the 
floating of new companies before the Bill was introduced. It may be noted 
how zealous the Huropean Companies are not to allow anything to interfere 
with concessions given to them and how Government also give freely long 
leases to them. Messrs. Turner Morrison & Co. have been given concessions in 
the Karwar forests for two years to make experiments about bamboo pulp and 
the Bombay Government have announced that no other company will be 
allowed to start a similar industry in those forests for seven years from the date 
of the formation of the company. ‘We are doubtful how far Indian concerns 
will have any scope to develop during the period of war and after it. 


4i. ‘The Rent Restriction Act is a measure of a novel character as 
Lord Willingdon remarked in his closing speech, and 

Comments on the pass- by according to it their hearty support, the members 
ing of the Rent Restriction of the Council have justified the confidence placed in 
ae: India (14), 27th them. If they had desired to make Government feel 
sis Sars pene" of ‘India he piupricks of opposition, they might have done so 
(new), 28th Mar. ia a hundred little ways, without exposing themselves 
°" to the charge of having betrayed a public trust. 

Their conduct, however, with one or two exceptions, proves that where Govern- 


ment has a really good case and-the interest of the public at heart, they have. 


no hesitation in supporting Government.......... Lord Willingdon’s remarks 
seem to suggest that the support the Bill received from the non-official members 
as a whole was unexpected by Government. We hope Government will 
take due note of this. circumstance and attempt less in future to treat the 
non-official members with suspicion and mistrust.” [The Servant of India 


remarks :—‘It is a matter for dongratulation that all the efforts made to 


diminish the stringency of the measure against profiteering landlords proved 
unavailing, and that Government have secured in their hands a weapon by 
means of which they will be enabled to protect poor people from the exactions 
of the house-owners.’’| 


42. Characterising a portion of the Rent Act recently passed in the 
Bombay Legislative Council as calculated to cause 

Praja Mitra and Parst injustice to a class of landlords, the Praja Mitra 
(29), 24th Mar.; Sdny gqnd Pdrsi wishes that the whole body of landlords 


Yartamdn (32), 20th Mar.; i) faithfully carry out its provisions and thereby’ 


i he py ao prove, from the effects it would produce, how far the 


(60), 27th Mar.; Kesari Act is unpractical. It lays stress upon the import- 
(107), 25th Mar. ance of increasing without delay the existing number 
of dwelling houses and: expresses the belief that 


if that remedy is neglected it will lead to greater congestion and add to the 


existing insanitary condition of the city. The paper does not approve of the 


provision in the Act which lays down that the Act may be in force for a maximum > 


period of two years after the war, and remarks that no such provision would be. 
necessazy if Government as well as the Bombay sity Improvement Trust, the 
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EDUCATION. 


‘The Ray Hansa states that the strike of the schoolmasters and 
ES eine mistresses at Dharwar is over, the teachers accept- 
ee ae Dhiewir schoo! ing certain conditions proposed by the Dharwar 
S300 a - aeth Municipality. The Karndtak Vritt protests against 
Diz, he resolution of the Municipality that the teachers 
should be considered to have “have been on leave 
without pay during the period of tke strike and holds 
Box ne" by the resolution the teachers will-have to lose their pay for the fault of 
> ..., the Municipality. It complains that Mr. Rapati, Chairman of the School 
ae Boatd, has dared to note in the proceedings of the School Board that the 
aC Btrike has been the result of party-spirit, and that the School Board has 
ae made a contemptible and reprehensible attempt to hold national education 
=». ¥esponsible for the strike. It says that members of the Municipality and 
ee ae Dharwar citizens have every right to ask Mr. Rapati to explain what —s 
ok tie has to make such baseless statements in the minute book. 


_ as 44, “ We are pleased to announce that our worthy townsman Mr. Wali 
Pe Mahomed Hussanally has been appointed by His Ex- 
es Apprecation of the elleney the Governor of Bombay as a Fellow of the 


. woven ge alae Nid ms Bombay University. Mr. Wali Mahomed is an old 


ee Bae graduate and has served the Education Department in 
oe ‘Dnivenuty clases atau his younger days. But all along he has taken interest 
ee Phanis (8), 18th Mav. in the education of his co-religionists. We feel con- 
os ai - fident be will be an acquisition to the University and 
»- ‘both Hie Excelloncy as well as the Honourable Mr. Lawrence are to be congratu- 
*—_—_—-‘Agted at the selection. For a long series of years the Muhammadan Community 
of the proyince had no voice in the affairs of the local University and had a 

_. legitimate. cause for grievance. In our opinion there is room for a few more 
~~~ Toeal graduates especially Muhammadans in the University. All the same, the 
. ’ Muhammadans have reason to be thankful to the present Commissioner for the 
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oS interest he takes in the cause of their education and the measures for their 
me amelioration. “We have all along held that if India is.to move on with the 


ae times and make progress towards the achievement of Home Rule, the 
“~~~. Mubammadans must be pulléd up in a line with the other sister community by: 
every effort. From this view we think that the clamour of some of the 
lerabad prints against a few appointments that have recently been made is 
most mischievous in its effect. Our friends ought to have a broad view 
“point like that patriot of India, the late’ Honourable Mr. Gokhale, whose 
imel death ndia will have reason to bemoan several generations to come.” 


ae is feos : _ NATIVE. STATES, 
eee 6 - Raterring to the rupee cess levied by the Kolhapur Durbar to 
4) Be cag he 1; defray the expenditure on compulsory primary 
emits eon the levy education, the Dnydn Prakdsh writes:—The policy 
= 88: 0M in of His Hi ghness’s Durbar changes. as often as. the 


“toilette of a prostitute. A servant of this State. 
* why ee without patice: Renders himself 
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_, ment the Native States never think it necessary to explain | 
through a Press Note in regard to a’ particular measure and their subjects 
ve no means of compelling them to do so. The Kolhapur Durbar proposes 
to levy the rupee cess without distinguishing between # prince and a pauper. 
People cannot be satisfied about the desirability of this cess unless they also 
know the total revenue of the State and the precise amount it spends on educa- 
tion. Similarly they must know what sims are spent by the Chief himself on 
hunting expenditions, etc., and whether the savings effected by. doing away 
with these cannot be devoted to defray the additional expenditure on 
education. Unless this information is available it is impossible to endorse 
the step taken by the Durbar. . 


: 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental] Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 5th April 1918. 
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PUBLI SH ED IN FHE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 6th April 1918. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to aa 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint” ae 
which appears to them-to call for notice, explaining whether the facts ae 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
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and what the correct facts are. ig 
PARAGRAPHS. he 
POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION— ‘3 
British rule : a 
A poemon Home Rule... 5 VA 
Alleged atteropts on the part of Home Rulers to buy over the Editor of Pe 
the Islamic Maal . ; | ; 4 ‘ 
4 Alleged rigour of bureaucratic sduniniateation ; in Sind ' ; ' , 12 at 
Comments on the a Sony of a Committee to examine the mental - 
condition of Babu Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, a Bengali detenu 7 | 
Prohibition of certain papers from entering Burma .. ' 13 eer 
Reflections on the recent Home Rule Conference at eailins ; 3 | 
e The cotton crisis and Government intervention . ' 10 ¥ 
‘The Home Rule Deputation to ech shows that tadie: no longer 
wants the bureaucracy . ' , 1 
The Home Rule seach to England woul serve no © good purpose 
at present 2 
The internment of awealal Shethi | 8 ie | 
The provisions of .the Rent Act should be walls baller iowa to the Ba 
public. . ; ; . , , ; 11 
The treatment of Bengali ee , . ; ; 6 
Why Indians do not take to military service. ; 9 
Imperial Legislative Council: Comments on the Honourable Mr. Sastri's 
resolution in the — regarding the appointment of Indians to services 
recruited in India. . . : ; : e 18 
Indians in the Colonies : 
Comments on the decision of the Natal Supreme Court that subjects | 
of Indian Native States cannot claim the rights of British 
Indians . 30 | 
| Comments on the Secretary of State’ S recently published despatch on a 
: Andian labour emigration 29 . a 
Press Act : 
Comments on the refusal of the Chief Presidency Magistrate of 
aise Madras to refund Mr. Telang’s re in respect of the New 
; India Press . Nae ; eeees 


Comments on the security taken from he H ind Vdst newspaper . . 31—33 ee 
Public Service : a 
Alleged injustice to the Parsi Community in respect of appointments ae es 
in Government service . : , ° 35 Nae 
_ Indians in Government service should not be made to suffer for the — 
colour of their skin , : ; ; eee Sea 36 pac 
Reventie matters : The agrarian position in Kaira ‘ ; ; ‘ . 19—28 Sie oa \ ia 
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Comments on the state of education in the Hyderabad State 
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(As it stood on the Ist 


Se. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. 
ENGLISH, : | ‘ } , . 
. 1 | Bombay East Indian _...| Bombay . eee) Weekly ooo] Je La. Britt ; Hast Indian ; 71 se 850 ae, 
2 | Commercial Gazette _...| Sukkur «| Do, .| Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed ‘Suleman;| 200 | 
Muhammadan ; 42. 
8 : Home Ruler .»»| Karachi ecol D0. ...|(Durgadas B. Advani; Hindu (Amil); 85 ...; - 100 
4 | Indian Social Reformer ...| Bombay at i ...| Kémékehi Natardjan, B.A.; Hindu (Ma-| 575 i) 
drdsi Brahmin) ; 47. it 
5 | Isl4mic Mail an ee wee} Do e»-| Saiyad Mohomed Abdulla Khan; Muham-| 1,500 i 
madan (Sunni) ; 33. Va 
6 Mahratta eee Poona eee Do. eee Damodar Vish wanath Gokhale, B.A., 700 ’ os 
LL.B. ; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brahman) ; 382. a 
7 | Message »+»| Bombay -os| Daily ys] Achyut Balwant Kolhatkar, B.A., LL.B.;} 2,000 i 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Brdhman) ; 39. | o 
| 
8 | New Times -»e| Kardéchi | Do. o»| Tikamdas Khemchand Jeswani, M.A. ; 500 Sets 
Hindu (Loh4na) ; 23. fe 
9 | Phosnix w| Do. wse| Bi-weekly ...| Jéffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja);63...) 425 | 
10 | Servant of India ... | Poona «| Do. — inaeis - Pe 
11 | Sind Advocate -o| Sukkur soe} Weekly o+| Pribhdas Kodanmal Gogia ; Hindu; 48 ... 500 : . 
a 
12 | Sind Journal .-»| Hyderabad seo} Do. a Karamchand Gurumukhsing Mirchandani ; 400 ; 
36. a 
13 | Sind Moslem ...| Sukkur | Do. ..| Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed Suleman | 200 ae 
Muhammadan ; 42. 3 He 
14 | Sind Observer -e| Kardchi .-| Bi-weekly .ee| J. Leonard ; Anglo-Indian ; 50 ee 375 
| 
15 | Sunday Tatler -»-| Bombay .» | Weekly e-| C. §. Menon ; Hindu ; 60. } 500 
16 | Young India sent Os ese| Do, eee} P. K. Telang ; Hindu (Sdrasvat); 41. ..., 1,000 
na 
Anaro-GcyaRa’tt, 

_ 17 | A’ry& Prakash .»-| Baroda eee} Weekly »ee| Motilél Tribhovandds, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 1,000 Cas 
| (Bania) ; 47. 4 
18 | Dnyén Prakésh .+| RA&jkot «| Fortnightly  ...| Tribhovandés Damodardés wk: we 
19 | Gujarati wee] Bombay wee] Weekly .«-| Manil4l Ichchhéram Desdi ; Hindu (Bania) ;| 16,500 

35. 
20 | Gujarat Mitra ese] Surat mm «| Uttamram Umedram Reshamwala; Hindu} 1,800 
(Dashalad Bania) ; 42. ‘eg 
21 | Gujarati Punch »«-| Ahmedabad eee} Do.  ,..| Somdl4l Mangaldés Sh4h; Hindu (Mesri| 8,600 | ie 
ia bad 3 Bania); 41. | ee 
22 | Hindi Punch ...| Bombay “de ie ...| Burjorji Navroji Apakhtyér ; Parsi; 60 ...) 516 ae ya 
93 | Hindusthén ie oe eee ...| Ratanl4l Atmérém Shéh; Modh Bania;| 1,500 ons 
ST. a 
94 | Hindusthdn and Akhbar-e-| Do. .«s| Daily oe Do: do. veel 2,000 | eM = 
| Souddgar. ee 
25 | Indian Loyalist | Wadbwdn ...| Weekly  _...| Ganeshji Jeth4bhéi ; Hindu (Khatri); 64...) 600 © 33 
26 | J4m-e-Jamshed ...| Bombay «| Daily ...| Phirozshth Jehdngir Marzbin, M.A.,| 5,500 Sa 
Parsi; 42. Re 
27 | Kaiser-i-Hind ik ihe wa] Weekly ...| Erachshaw Rustomji Hirji Behedin; Pérsi;} 5900 = | 9 
35. se ee 
38 | Kathidwar Times | Rajkot. .++| Bi-weekly .o-| Trikamji Govindji Kotak ; Hindu (Lohdna); GOR Fak oS S| 
88, | Po 
29 | Parsi-Sansér .-.| Kardchi +. | Weakly .-.| Jehangir Framroze Panthkey ; Parsi; 80 vl 500 - ae 
* 80 | Praja Bandhu ...| Ahmedabad at ies ..| Jagjivandas 8. Trivedi; Hindu (Shrimali! 9,700. | 
H 8—1 con es 
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ve} Mehet}ibhai Palanji Madon ; Parsi ; 58 
Meherjibhai Palanji Madon ; Parsi ; 58 
Dhanjibhdi Jivanji Dhondi ; Pérsi ; 48 
Rastamji N. Vatcha-Gandhi ; Parsi; 52 ... 
Nagindée Diyébhéi; Hindn (Nagar Bania) 


Saiyad Mahomed Saiyad Alli; Muham- 
' madan ; 21. 


G. H. Honnapurmath ; Hindu (Lingdyat); 
| 48, 
‘Eouisn, Kananrexs 

AnD Mana’rHt. 


Kanara News | Kumta (Kanara)... wrtni Krishna Keshay Shenvi; Hindu (Goud 
Ph : Sdéraswat Brabmin); 48. 

' Anoro-Mana’ra1. : 7 
Dnydnodaya Bombay Rev. R. A. Hume ; Christain (American). 


Dnydn Prakdésh Poona (and Bom- | Gopdl Knshna Deodhar, M.A.; Hindu (Chit- 
bay). . pawan Brahman) ; 46. 


Dnydn Prakash Y; Do. , Do. do. 


Hindu Missionary Bombay Gajanan Bhaskar Vaidya, B.A.; Pdéthdre 
Prabhu ; 49. 


Indu Prakdsh , Damodar Sdval4r4m Yande; Hindu 
(Maratha); 56. 


Jégaruk 7 Valchand Ramchand Kothari, B.A. (Jain) 
25. 


griti | Bhagavantrao Balavantrao Palekar 
Maratha ; 30. 


Pragati and Jinvijay ) : Anna Babaji Latthe ; Jain; 32. 


Shetkari | Ganesh Krishni Chitale, B.A., LL.B.; 
Hindu (ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 49. 


Subodh Patrika Dwarkanath G. Vaidya; Hindu (Gold- 
smith) ; 42. 


AnGLo-PoRTUGUnSE, 
O Anglo-Lusiténio Bombay | Dr. W. F. Pais, L. M. & 8.; Goanese; 37... 
ANGLO-SmNDEI. 


Frontier Gazette Jacobabad Vishindds Pranjainmal; Hindu (Bhatia) ; 
$5. 


Hind Vasi Hyderabad (Sind)... Jethmal Parsram ; Hindu(Amil) - 41 


Larkana Gazette Tahilra4m Mulchand Tavarmaldni; Hindu 
3 : (Amil) ; 29. | 


Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Baldéni); 40, 
Devsing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 31 


Bhai Mohandey Ghanshamdas; Hindu} 
(Bhatia); 56, 


Hyderabad (Sind)...| Dai Kamalsing Pahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 


Karéchi | Jématmal Lalchand; Hindu (Chaprao) ; 
: — 


k Teg Acie Cia Shika4rpur (Sukkur). | Totubend Verhamal; Hindu (Gokldni) 
xs mes ". Sy ee | | 4 ° 


Henry Anthony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 87 
Manuel Anastaz Fernandes ; Goanese ; 46 
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Baroda Vartamén 
$8 | Bombay Massh see] Bombay Ste oh 
64 | Bombay Samdchér ol 860 .++| Daily oon aa ee , B.A; 4,200 
85 | Broach Mitr’ «| Broach veo] Weekly ..o| Trikaml4l Harindth Thékor ; Hindu (Brab- 500 
ma Kshatri) ; 36, 
66 | Broach Samdchér wee| Do, wes] Do ves| JehAngirji Ardeshir ; Parsi ; 89 | 500 es. 
67 | Chitramay’ Jagat ©...) Poona +. _—_«.| Monthly ...| Tuljéshankar Gawrishankar Yddnik;| 1500 
(Audich Sahasra Brdhman) ; 35. 
68 | Deshi Mites v«o| Surat see] Weekly vee| Maganlél Kikébhai; Jain (Visa Shriméli);| 4»700 “ 
s ” I 
69 Deshodaya eee Do. eee Do. eee eeeves . — 
7O | Hind Vijaya oes) Baroda eee} Do, i eee} Déy&bh4i ~=9Kasandés; Hindu (Sbhrdwak 1,000 
Bania) ; 52. 
71 | Hitechhu - _..b Karéohi | Do. ..| Harilél Vélji Thékur; Hindu (Audich, 29 
Brahman) ; 32. | 
72 | Kaira Vartamdn wes| Kaira wd DA ..|Somachand Panachand; Hindu (Jain 
Bania) ; 42. | 
73 | Kéthidw4r Samachér _....! Ahmedabad eee] D0. ...| Bhaishankar Chhaganlal; Hindu (Bréh- 500 
man); 48. | 
74 | Loka Mitra .«.| Bombay .«.| Bi-weekly | Kaikhosru Ménekji Minochar-Homji, gq : 
Parsi; 43. * 
75 | Navséri Patrika wee} Navedri -»+| Weekly ...| Harivallabhdd4s Prdnjivandds Pdrekh; , 430 
Hindu (Bania) ; 44. | 
‘ + 
76 | Political Bhomiyo -—...| Ahmedabad —...|_-‘ Do. ..,, Nurkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan ; 60 ...| 1,490 
77 | Praja Mitra we.| Kardchi + Bi-weekly »+.| Jaffar Faddu ; Muhammadan (Khoja) ; ms 875 | 
78 | Praja Pokér .»-| Surat im Weekly .«| Uttamram Umedram Reshamwala ; D4sél4d 1,000 
| Bania ; 42. 7 
: "4 
79 | Shri SayAji Vijay& .+.| Baroda “al oe -«.| Maénekl4l Ambér4m Doctor; Hindu (Dasha, 
sisin | Shriméli Bania) ; 40, is 
80 } Surat Akhbar .»-| Surat _ Do. .»-| Pirozshah Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 43 sa 600 
81 | Vivechak ...| Lachhras (Nandod, | Monthly ...| Chaganl4l Naranbhéi Mesri; Hindu 50 Se 
R4jpipla State). : (Bhavsar) ; 33. . a 
Gusara‘TI AND Hint. : by 
82 | Jain ...| Bhavnagar see Weekly “ Devchand Danji i; Hindu (Bania);82 ..) 1.800 a 
¥ set 
HINDI. } | sie 
88 | Chitramay& Jagat -«-| Poona »»| Monthly ad Ramchandra Vdsudeo Joshi; Hindu) 1,950 : 
| (Deshasth Brdbman); 30 and Shankar 
_ Narahar Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
| ! man); 41. | 
84 | Jain Mitra oye Surat ... Weekly eo, Mulchand Kasandés Kapadia: Jain; 38 .... 1,100 
85 | Shri Venkateshwar »».| Bombay ..| Amrutlal Chakrawarti; Bengali Brahmin ;} 1,000 ' 
| 55. . 3 gee 
86 | Shri Venkateshwar Samé Do. ...| Weekly i Do. do “| 400 - | 
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) wl ie She RE te take 
amerareg? gO: * Weekly 
a | Rarik Ranjini -| Gadag (Dhérwar)...] Do. 
Re: A) Sa ; 
$8 }Shubhodaya .. _. ..] Dharwar , sa} Do. 
ee |: Mana"eer, 
94] Arya Vaibhav «| Dhalia (West Khan-| Weekly 
desh). | 
oe 25 | A’rydvart oe Do. .«| Do. : 
. r 96 Bakul A eee Ratnagiri eee Do. 
t Bharat Mété -»+| Isl4mpur (SAétéra)...| Fortnightly 
A 99 | Chikiteak ---| Belgaum " aee| Weekly 
bgt 
i . 100 Chitramays& Jagat “| Poona eee Monthly 
6 ‘101 | Daily Report  . —.. | Chopda_—(Bst} Weekly 
3 Khandesh). 
-.  , 402 | Dharma’ Vich4r va Moda] W4i (Sétéra)  ...| Do. 
en Vritta. 
4 1038 Din Mitra ace eee Somthdéna (Ahmed- Do. 
104 Dnydn Sdégar eee Kolhapur i eee Do, 
nin "105 | Hasya Vinod e-) Bombay | Do. 
oon _ 106 | Hitachintak  ‘eee| SAtéra ice De. 
| -—s-107 | Jagadddarsh «=~ + =... Ahmednagar ~—...|_ Do, 
‘108 | Jagad Vritt -«-| Bombay «| Do. 
bart | 7 
+ 109 Kalpatara_ and A’nandvrit.. Shol4pur eso} - Do, 
: » 110° Karmanuk «++ Poona at DOs 
| | ! 
| Kesari ; eee Do, vee Do, 
1 
“héndesh Vaibhav .- | Dhulia (West Khan-' Do. 
ie en 4 aesh). ward oe 
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M. N. Tembe ; (Kathéda Brahman) ; 86 ...| 
Do, do. ies 


eee) 


..| Gaurishankar Ramprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brahman); 5. | | 


-s.| Vasudevacharya Shrinivasacharya Kerur, 
Pleader ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahmin) ; 50. 


Tulsidas Govind Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahmin) ; 2 | 


e Shankar Hati Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
| Brahman) ; 30. 


\ 


...| Hari Dharmar4j Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 
41, . 
.-| Hari Bhikéji Sd4mant; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman) ; 56. 
| Vishnu Sitéra4m Athalye ; Hindu (Karhdda 
Bréhman) ; 32, 
.»| Abaji Rdmchandri Savant; Hindu 
(Maratha); 55. 
...| RAmchandré Vasudev Joshi; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman); 30; and Shankar 
. Narahar Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 
man); 41, 
..-| Motilal Fattulal; Hindu Goud Brahmin} 
(Marwadi); 35. 
.»-| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpawan 
Brdhman) ; 40. 
-».| Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 31 . 
.».| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Gaud 
Saraswat Brahman); 53. 
.».| Vishwanath Purshottam Pendharkar ; Hindu 
(Karhd4da Brahmin) ; 42. 
..| Kaéshinéth Bahiray Limaye; Hindu 
(ChitpAwan Bradhman); 67. 
Prabhu) ; 48. 
...| Anant Hari Wagle; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman); 34, 
| Hari Ndrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
Brdhman); 50. ; 
,..| Krishnaji Prabhdkar Khédilkar,- B.A.; 
Hindu (ChitpA4wan Brahman) ; 46, 
eo} LAdav Balkrishn’ SBahdlkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Bréhman) ; 52, 
e| R4machandra Balvant Bhonsle ; Hindu] 
(Maratha) ; 33. 
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| | Maname—coneladed. | . Sooo We ees de | ORS ae 
| | : | | a4 FP eae | + vibe : od . ays eo . iB; 
: 2% | Mumoksho +" 60s} Poona. + os] Tri-monthly +0 Lie hide Bede Pangérkar, B.A. ;| 1,500 Bese) 
; i Hindu Bréhman) ; 44, | Sa 
i © | | wie J Ge Ure ' ve ; 
. ‘ . coo EF Dee “SAE D . 7 + zs oe * ; 
115 | Nasik Vritt .»-| Nésik .».| Weekly ‘ ov ah nae Hindu Kaela 300 
| ; 88. 
116 | Pancham George Vijay .../ Belgaum a DO ‘ .,.| Balvant Ramchandra Sohoni; Hindu) 1,000 | 
(Gaud Séraswat Brdhman); 34. _—st. 7 fa 
' .  ¥27 | Pandhari Mitra «:. . ».|.Pandharpur (Shola-| Do. | Ko wee Govind Sakharam Bidkar; Hindu (Desh-| 100 | 
pur). asth Brahmin) ; 54. ! ee 
118 | Prabodh Chandrika ...| Jalgaon (Hast Khén-} Do, .».| Na&rdyan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
| desh), Bréhman) : 55. 
119 | Prakash -os| SAtdra sool ©=Do. ...| RA4mchandr& Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 850 
. ) : pawan Brahman); 42. 
120 | Saméj Sevak and Sahdkari. Poona : wt UO. .»-| Vithal Maruti Navale ; Hindu (Mali); 82 ... 
4 | 
121 | Sandesh »».| Dombay »«-| Daily ...| Achyut Balwant Kolhatkar, B.A., LL.B;| 5,600 
: Hindu (Chitpd4wan Brahmin); 38. 
122 | Saty& Shodhak .».| Ratnagiri oe| Weekly = .o4"Krishn4ji Hari Limaye ; Hindu (OChitpawan 800 
Brahman) ; 33. | 
128 | Shivaji Vijay ...| Sholapur it Dey ..-| Madvalappa Sangappa. Deomule; Hindu!) 700 
(Lingdyat) ; 38. j 
124 | Shol4pur Samachar w.| Do. | Do, see} Vithul Narsdppa Jakkal; Hindu (Telgu 400 
Mali) ; 37. 
125 | Shri Say4ii Vijaya .»+| Bombay oo i > «| Damodar Sdvidr4m Yande; Hindu; 5,000 
126 | Shri Sh4hu ee} SAtdra we i Vdaman Hari Dhavle ; Hindu (Karhdda 825 
: Brahman) ; 87. 
127 | Shubh Suchak eee} Do. evel D0. | Dattdétray4 Ramchandra Chitale; Hindu 250! 
, (ChitpAwan Bréhman); 89. 
128 | Udyam Prakash we} Wai (SAtara on : ove Vishwanath Dhondi Teli ; Hindu (Teli) ; 30. 50 
129 | Vaidyak Patrika se} Poona ‘ol aes ves) Krishnéji Ndrdyan Kavade; Hindu) 850 vi 
3 | (Deshastha Bréhmin) ; 40. i? 
130 | Vichéri «| Karwar (Kdnara) ...| Tri-monthly ...| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim ; 450 oe 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. Be 
181 | Vinod -e.| Belgaum ...| Fortnightly ...| Dattatray’4 Ramchandr’ Kulkarni; Hindu 200 
| (Gaud Saéraswat Brdhman) ; 29. | 
132 | Vita Vritta .+»| Satara ...| Weekly —_ eas are 
138 | Vrittasér veo} Wi (Sdtéra) ...1 Do. .«| Govind Ganesh Vaidyi; Hindu (Ohit-| 300 
| pa4wan Brahman); 22, p 
134 | Vydpéri .»»| Poona oo. ...| Néna Dédéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Bréh-| 500 a 
! ' man); 62, Jet 
#! 8 
135 | Warkari z ...| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Do. ...| Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (Chitpawan 800 a 
: pur). : Brdhman) ; 46. ie 
SmnpH1. | | ; 
, ; Fa 
186 | 4'ftdb-i-Sind «| Sukkur s..| Weekly ...| Shams-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
y ; madan (Abro); 51. | 
137 | Al-Amin ..| Hyderabad | Do. ...| Rahmatullah~ walad Mahomed Fazal ; 450 : 
| : Muhammadan ; 40. : bi 
) ae 
138 | Al-Haq | Sukkur ne ...{ Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed Suleman;| 800 ae 
| : Muhammadan ; 42. sme 
189 | Khairkhéh-i-Sind +, LArkhéna ..-| Weekly -./ Gurudinomal Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri);| . 9250 : ; 
140 | Mirpurkhds Gazette .... Mirpurkhds 1” DO. 4 Gurudinmal Tahiling ; Hindu (Amil) ; e7:,.. 600 = °* oe 
‘e , ? eae 


ane i wg We - 
a 


[Biydersbed (Sind)... Weekly ...| Lokeam Nainarkm Sharma ; 81. oo] 250 


.»»| BotaBay ee Weekly «| Saiyad Muhammad AbdujlaKhin; Muham-| 1,500 
ad Di Do. ...| Hasi Munshi. Mahamad Husein; Muham-! 9,500 
| . madan ; 47. ie . 
oe ge) | Do. & .»| Sheikh Mahamed Yusuf; Muhammadan 1,200 
(Sunni); 89. | 


: poping The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 


B. The names of ees ome are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets 


0. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Sf or ¢’) is the last letter of a word, 


the accent is left out, and the short a (3 = «in gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


bean strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word as. 
dvwnodaya or the well-known M¢ira, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


D. The edn wae poner the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodica] as furnished by the 
proprietor are not as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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Engl af of Meare a, Pal snd the 
others fo or helping get ri | 
Shri the buree inoar (85), bureaucratic form of government and the way they 
4th Apl. ° have helped the’ deputation in its tour throughout 
- India will give an unpleasant ‘surprise to all Rous 
who try to justify the existence: of the bureaucracy in India. The qvation 
with which Mr. Tilak. was received even by the illiterate masses and the 
financial help they gave to advance his cause will be convincing proofs 
of the ardent desire of all Indians, high or low, to escape from the 
bureaucracy. One hundred and fifty years of bureaucratic Government . 
have.so clearly exposed that form of government in India that Indians 
would be only too glad to get rid of it as soon as possible. The bureaucracy 
has no doubt saved India from foreign invasions and internecine feuds, but 
it has by its inherent suspiciousness so ‘emasculated the people that they 
cannot protect their own honour. The. bureaucracy has certainly given 
stimulus to the trade of the country, but the trade instead of increasing the 
wealth of the country has converted thousands of Indians into paupers. The 
Home Rule Deputation is going to England as. the mouthpiece of the 
country and we feel sure that the hearty send-off that is given to them will 
convince Englishmen that they are the real spokesmen of the teeming 
millions of India. India should not rest satisfied with a single deputation, 
but each province in India should send « separate deputation to England to 
convince the people of that country of the necessity of dislodging the bureau- 
cracy from India. 


2. The war has taken a new turn and the situation has become very 
critical. Though the British Empire is sure to 

The Home Rule Deputa- win in the end it must be said: that statesmen in 
tion to England would serve England: are at present in an anxious state of mind. 
at er  Prakd . Popo The Indian cause requires to be placed before them 
Apl. ame rakash (eM. and the British public at a time when they are in 
. a peaceful state of mind. As a rule they are 

always utterly indifferent to Indian questions and never care to hear any one 
unless he is a well-known leader. It is, therefore, very unlikely that they would 
listen to India’s grievances and demands at such a critical time and hence 
any agitation for Indian Home Rule carried on at present in England would 
not be a success. It is inconceivable that the Labour Party in England on 
whom the Indian Home Rule Deputation has‘ placed so much reliance would 
fight for the Indian cause when they have given up struggling for their own 
rights by stopping all agitation for the present. Itis indeed a strange coin- 
cidence that the Home Rule. Deputation should start for winning over the 
Labour Party just at a time when that Party has suspended all its agitation. 
The present deputation, therefore, will do the country no substantial good. In 
our opinion Indian leaders should remain in India in order to enlighten and 
lead public gpinion here with respect to the Scheme of Reforms when Mr. 
Montagu places it before Parliament. The deputation should go to England 
after the special sitting of the Congress discusses the Government Scheme, as 
already settled. The present naderdanes going to England is ill-timed and 
would serve no goad purpose. 


/ 


8. While noticing the proceedings of the Second Home Rule Confer- 
ence recently held at Bombay, the Kesari says that 

___ Reflections on the recent . when the first Conference’ was held at Nasik some 
Sect. Conference at ton months aB0, people vig afraid it would have 
to be stopped on account of Police objections. 

Kesar Lethed Loy 6 But, it continues, there was no. such lose visible 
this year and nobody was ‘afraid to attend the meeting. It declares. that 


the members of the Home Rule League are the ee servants of the 
‘gs 8—-3 CON . 
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the Congress 


of India’s man-power. 


lan 
D: greed. It goes on —The Congress and the Home 
eague jae not insist upon details but they donot want the Congress mutilated. 
Times are most. favdurable to us and Providence says that the full measure of 
scheme should be taken and nothing less. 
for us to F atlain the full measure of partnership in the Empire on the strength 


phiconbiay of the first baelahioant of Swardjya demanded td 
sand that therefore the settled 


; they have achieved during the 
It holds that the days are fast 


of action should not be 


The time has come 


4. “Evidently our friends ‘of ‘the ‘advanced’ party hold the Moslem 
leaders in very low estimation otherwise they would 
not have attempted to ‘buy our services,’ but if 
truth is to be told they have some - excuse for 
thinking that money and not communal interest is 
the deciding consideration with most of our so- 


Alleged attempts on the 

art of Home Rulers to 

uy over the Editor of 
the Isldmic Mazl. 

Isldmic Mail. (5), 24th 
Mar., Eng. edition. 


personal gain either in- fame or in hard cash. 


called leaders. 


We know how a host of our ambitious 


young men have sold the community for some personal 
gain. Most of the Moslem lawyers have joined the Congress or the Home 
Rule movement because it brings them cheap popularity and enhanced 
practice. Most of our public men who pose as leaders have swallowed the 
bait of cheap popularity, and sold themselves and the community for a little 


One would be justified 


in thinking that a community whose self-styled leaders barter the interests 
of their community for:a little gain does not possess any real sincere 


worker. 


It was in this hope that a plot (it was nothing short of a plot) was 
laid to put the Home Rule noose round our neck. 


The fact is that the 


Moslem community is slowly awakening to a realisation of the dangerous 
situation in which the advanced party has placed it, and is extricating itself 


from the meshes of the Home Rule movement.. 


The writings of honest and 


devoted journalists like us have had no small effect in bringing about this 


awakening, 4nd. the Home Rulers are alarmed at it. 


They treated us with 


scorn at first, but are anxious to make up with us and endeavour to adopt the 


same methods for ‘buying us’ 


youthful members of our community. 
their mistake at least once, and neither threats nor persuasions wauld heguile 
us from our righteous path of duty. 
public condemnation this shameful plot, but if the threats that have been 
held out to us of abuse in their press materialise we will certainly lay bare 


their machinations.” 


5. The Vivechak publishes a Hindi poem taken from the 


A poem on Home Rule. 


Vivechak (81), Jan. 


‘tolerate insults to our motherland. 


Our souls will be satisfied only on drinking the nectar of individuality. 
feet now can not be stayed, will never be weary. 


as they successfully adopted towards other 
But we are glad they have found out 


We forbear at present to lay bare for 


Pratap 


magazine, of which the following is a transla- 


tion :—We the children of 


India are all brave 


and spirited heroes and we shall not for a moment 


We shall make India like unto heaven. 


(Our) 
(They) will march straight 


on. Even if thousands of calamities oppose and difficulties befall (us), they 


cannot shake (our) hearts ; we shall reduce them to ashes. 


How can a hero 


deave the battlefield? It is my chief aim (in life) that I should meditate 
‘upon swardjya while eating, drinking, sleeping or waking, and that I should 


sacrifice body, mind and wealth to (achieve) this ojbect. 
the arrows of injustice have been borne; 
independence in every vein’; the heart is boiling over with enthusiam. 


For a long time 
but here there ,is the impress of 


(We) 


say that we shall draw the breath (of contentment) after taking swardjya. 
Even though there be jail or internment (ix store for us) or though (we) lose 


(our) all, we shall not give up this pursuit. 
ble or favourable, self-respect can be one’s own. 
why should we not find ?—the essential object of life. 


Whether: the times be unfavoura- 
We shall certainly win — 
We shall offer the 


gift of (our) lives. The miseries of lakhs of afflicted . people are oppressing 
our hearts; (but) I shall make the country happy again by restoring Ramray 


| (lit. the reign of Rama, 4. é@, & time of peace and prosperity). 


We shall 


become powerful horoes. (O you) men in authority, beware! you will ae 
succeed, your wiles and stratagems can ‘not prevail. Now the tune of in-. 
_ dependence is being played. We do not approve of the policy of hypocrisy. 

(lit. “Rama on the lips and knife under the arm”). Let pleasing the 
master now end; I want real justice. We shall take our kingdom under the 
aegis of the British. Vipin [the name of the poet] we shall adorn Bharat, 
our country, with adornments and shall sing a song in praise of swardjya. 


6. Commenting .upon a resolution moved in the Bengal Legislative 
- Council for the issue of an order prohibiting con- 
Ph is aaa of Bengali peer - solitary ry of ara ge og the 
9 industhdn writes :—The reply given by Sir Henry - 
in (28), 4th Wheeler to the Honourable Mr. Dutt would “make 
one think that the detenus are te be blamed for 
their foolishness in not liking the cells, the pleasures of which can compare 
favourably with those of heaven! What can be done to remedy the difference 
in the official and public ways of looking at things ? While the people consider 
the cells detrimental to the life and health of the detenus, Government regard 
them as wanting in no. comforts! We wonder why Government do not let 
out the cells for the residence of their officials. If the description of the cells 
given by Sir Henry be true the insanity of two of the detenus must in reality 
be due to ecstasies of joy. Regulation ITI of 1818, in accordance with which 
men are kept in custody, was originally meant for the Pindaries and is 
now put in force to harass a handful of emaciated graduates. These unduly 
harsh measures have greatly lessened the high esteem which Government had 
earned for their justice and’ mercy during the last 150 years. Should not 
Government set free the educated youths who have been arrested on mere 
suspicion and whose guilt has not been proved when the Government ol 
Kngland have’ shown firmness and liberality in releasing persons impfi- 
cated in the Sinn Fein rebellion ? . 


7. “It is gratifying to note that the Government of Bengal have _ 

_ last tried to conciliate public opinion and consente 
colatanant a pane to appoint a Medical Board of officials and non- 
to examine the mental Officials to examine Babu Jyotish Chandra Ghosh 
condition of Babu Jyotish with a view to ascertain whether he ig insane or 
Chandra Ghosh, a Bengali pot,.......... The sad tale of this brilliant young 
ng eb Indi man needs no repetition as it has been fully reported 
4th re af India (10), in the Press throughout the country. It throws 
vivid light on the queer ways and methods of work 

of the bureaucracy in Bengal. The treatment meted out to this political 
suspect and his dependants is revolting to a degree......... It seems quite 
probable that Prof. Jyotish Chandra, who is now a physical and mental 
wreck, will succumb in the asylum. Who in that case will be responsible 
for the premature demise of such a brilliant citizen of Bengal? We firmly 
believe that such actions only tend to widen and deepen the feeling of 
discontent and are, therefore, neither wise nor politically expedient. ” : 


8. The Jain Mitra publishes the account of an interview between 

| one Mr. Sims, an officer of ‘“ The Home Depart- 

_ The —reramene of ment’’, and Arjunlal Shethi, a Jain detenu interned 
sa + con 4) sie at Vellore, as given by his. wife Gulabbai. Mr. Sims, 
Apl i ' after informing Arjuulal that he was in custody at 
| the instance of the Government of India, is reported 

to have said :—‘‘ Government are quite justified in what they have done to 
you. You deserve to be hanged instead of being imprisoned. I am convinced 
that you instigated boys belonging to your institution to commit robbery and 
murder. I have investigated your case from the beginning, and I have got 
all the papers which no lie on your part can disprove. Youare an enemy of 
the Government. I believe you have changed your mind after undergoing 
imprisonment for so many years and that you are not obdurate as before. 
‘Government have deputed me to enquire and report whether you confess 
your crimes and repent of them”. To this and many similar queries 
Arjunlal is declared to have replied :—‘ I still maintain “that I am innocent 
and that I am incarcerated without any cause that can be shown to me. 
-Now I shall say that Government listen to liars and sinners and let them 


ye is peaks rs) (eae — 


>, 


oy age Babu Ailassene of Lucknow. It has now 
, detained in custody by Government and that the 
eservedly blamed by the Jains. We would appeal 


3 Of pach .' the British Government and ask them either to try 
al in open-court or to release him so that the discontent in the Jain 
ty may be removed. — 


ihe, ‘Indians are rotting under alien domination for a century and more. 
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“why Todiane do not 


take te mili servi ces. 
Indu h (48), 
bth, Apl.. ; 


They know only from museums what arms are , 


like, and their education aims at making them 
efficient clerks. Are they to blame, therefore, for . 
not readily taking to military service? Government 
will not call for volunteers in vain when they repeal 


the Arms Act and cease to make a distinction between Europeans and 


Indians.. 


10. Writing on the crisis in 1 the cotton market, the Gujardti remarks 


The cotton crisis and 
Government intervention. 
Gujardti (19), Sist 
Mar.; Sdnj Vartamdn (34), 
$rd. Apl.; Jdm-e-Jamshed 


that if Government were to allow the export of 
cotton only after providing for the local consump- 
tion insthe country, it would greatly stop speculation 
in this commodity and would arrest the rise in its 
price. 


If, however, the country’s demand is greater 
than its produce the paper suggests that Govern- 
ment should buy up all cotton and distribute it 
oe and Pdrst’ among the weaving mills at fixed prices, and it 
(91), P expresses its belief-that such a course would tend 
to prevent the manufacturers of cotton piecegoods from demanding high 
prices for cloth and also prevent the- middlemen from cornering cotton and 
raising its price. [The Sdnj Vartamdn publishes a letter from a “ cotton 
expert” in which the writer advises the Controller of Prices, if he wishes to 
check speculation in cotton, to issue a notification under the Defence of India 
Act holding vendors of cotton to be legally bound to deliver only half the 
number of cotton bales for which they had entered into contracts during 
the year commencing from the 25th of April 1917 to the 25th of April 1918. 
He opines that the application of the above-mentioned order can be con- 
veniently restricted to Broach cotton only but that it should be extended 
to cover closed transactions also. Reterring to the conflicting opinions. 
advanced by opposite parties on the desirability of Government intervention 
in the cotton traffic, the Jdm-e-Jamshed hopes that great care will be taken 
before Goverfiment take any definite step in this connection. It wishes that 
if Government do not ultimately deem it fit to control the prices of cotton 
in a direct manner they would take effective steps completely to remove the 
speculative element from the cotton market. The Bombay Samdchdr also 
dwells upon the urgent necessity of controlling the prices of cotton and cotton 
goods and observes that the restrictions imposed should have operation 
throughout the whole of India or that the export of Indian cotton should be 
permitted only from the harbour of Bombay. The Praja Mitra and Parsi 
does not approve of the demand made in some quarters for Government 
intervention in the matter of settling the price of cotton. It does not consider 
Government intérvention in matters of trade to be desirable unless it be to 


prevent the elements of gambling or immorality from intermingling with 
trade. | 


as 


26), 6th Apl.; Bombay 
amdchdr (64), 1st hols 


Expressing gratification at the passing of the Rent Act, the Akhbédr- 
e-Isldm urges that, for the sake of the better en- 
lightenment of the poorer classes of tenants, a large 
‘bulk of which is generally illiterate, public shen 
should publish, for their benefit, handbills, posters, 
etc., in different vernaculars, explaining the purport 
of the new Act. »It also advises the committee that 
Ms has been formed to help the Controller of Prices. 
_feonly to Srocrale. handbills: containing a translation of the various sections 


‘The provisions of the 

Rent Act should be made 

better known , to the 

_ public. 
Sos - 80th Mar. : 
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_ of the At in different vernacalars as well as to enlighten the tenants.on their 
rights and responsibilities under the néw. Act by means of lectures organised 


* 


Pad 


for that purpose. sty ; 
12. There was a big discussion in the recent session of the Bombay 
Legislative Council as to the rigour with which tha 

Alleged rigour of bureau- byreaucracy in Sind had dsed its-weapons in that 
cratic administration In Province, The officials there appear from their 


Sind. P i nd . 7 . MG 
| conduct to be totally ignorant of what is happening in os 
See A), Sie aan, the world at the present time. While Mr. Montagu ‘es a 
. is in India unfurling the flag of British’ liberalism, these uncourteous — 


Officials are behaving in an illiberal manner and thus casting a slur on his 
work. A Commissioner’s rule is always understood to be harsh and if we have 
such head-strong officials in addition it is like entrusting a monkey with a 7 
firebrand. And that is what has taken placein Sind. Many newspapers there t4 
. have been gagged and the life of journals that strongly criticise officials is 7 | 
, oo . hanging by a thread. Government have prohibited nationalist journals from 
aided libraries. It is in one way good as it has resulted in the establish- 
ment of new libraries. 3 


13. While the demand for Home Rule is daily gathering strength in 
ite: ob ental India and while the Right Honourable Mr. Montagu 
apers from entering engaged in preparing a scheme of reforms 
armen. the Indian bureaucracy is carrying on its sportive 
Kesari (111), 2nd Apl. operations with increasing persistence. Not 

: being satisfied with the throttling noose round 
the neck of the newspaper press in the shape of the Press Act, the bureau- 
cracy has taken out quite a new weapon from its armoury and is using 
it, against the papers. Sir Harcourt Butler, when Lieutenant-Governor, 
Burma, prohibited the entry of the Hindu and the New India imto that 
Province, without even informing the Editors of the fact, and now. Sir Reginald 
Craddock, in order as it were to out-Herod Herod, has added the name of 
the Amrit Bazar Patrika to the list of the boycotted papers! When 
questioned in the local Legislative Council] about the reasons of this 
order, the bureaucratic officials could only say that the prohibition had been 

| made under section 2, Post Office Act, which is only a: emergency section. 


Can the bureaucracy say what special circumstances have arisen in a 
Burma to justify the exclusion of the above papers from that Province ? a | 
Mr. Montagu must of course have noted this sportive act of the bureaucracy 
along with others, but how is he going to remedy the evil ? . 

14. ‘ Last year when the formation of the Indian Defence Force was : 


first announced and some hopes were raised as 
How the man-power of ryecards commissions, a wave of enthusiasm passed 
— uh be a ie over the nation. When later the meagreness and 
Ath y bry yf India (19), the hollowness of the provision was fully grasped, 
+ Oe the enthusiasm almost died down. It was revived 
by the announcement of the 20th August. Again there was a setback when 
it was discovered that after all no new commissions as such had been given, 
and that even educated Indians of proved ability such as College Professors of 
University Companies need not aspire to, and could not obtain, anything : 
higher than a poor Jamadarship! The humiliation is deep that an Indian, ; Se 
however high his position and brilliant bis attainments, may not take any if 
position of responsibility in any scheme for the defence of the Empire........., 
Even now it is not too late to exploit the man-power of India. This cannot be 
done by Conscription Bills for the whole or a part of the Indian nation, nor 
by the energy of recruiting officers. Jt can be done by allaying political 
discontent in India by granting rights and concessions which are overdue, 
but even mora than this by an open-handed and open-hearted treatment of 
Indians.......... We therefore appeal to the British administrators here and ei, 
the higher authorities in England to right the wrong and to remove the bar . gf 
sinister from the Indian shield, not so much for Indians themselves as for Se 
the preservation of all that is high and noble and exalted in the ideal of the a 
free British Empire.’ | ae 
H S8—4 CON | 
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time in correcting. it. 
P Nosontt of | is man-power when that 


ab is sued by the Prime Minister to the United’ States of 
America for help» can scarcely redound.to the. 
Aamerion oan credit of ‘the British Empire. The President of 
tbe United States has of late been indulging in 
“spirited speeches, but the actual help rendered by | 5 - 
a8 | America in ‘the war is in fact like the mouse brought 

- forth by the pa ies in labour. Instead of sending large contingents of 

“men to the Western front, at the present critical juncture, President Wilson 
"~~ hopes to'send 1,000,000 men during the course of the year! The British 

ae Bimpire will be guilty of a-serious blunder if it relies) on the assurance of 
/. America and makes no effort to utilise the resources of the Empire. It is 

'-  @ matter of no small regret that British statesmen have shown so much 

=  - hesitation-in exploiting the man-power of Ireland and India both of which 
Be countries can raise armies that would put America to shame. If these 
=. + countries are trusted and their aspirations are satisfied, England will be able 

Bigs . to get s0 many men that she will not have to look up to foreigners for help. 


‘cman yA Commenting upon the present German offensive on the Western 
ee front the Gujardti remarks:—The Allies state that 
es decent on the Ger- they had anticipated the offensive. If that be so we 
'* . | man ofiensiveinthe West. fail to see what sense there is in making preparations 
ae Gujardtt (19), -3lst and lying in wait for the enemy. In fighting the 
=... ~—Mar.;.Sdnj Vartamin Germans the Allies’ strength in all directions is put 


(9, ist and, d Apl toatest. The British Empire is very big; it has 


Bombay Samdchdr (64), 00 lack of men and resources. Moreover, the United 

5 Srd-Apl.; Akhbdr-e-Isldm States, France and Italy stand on her side. Against 
Ss aie (61), 2nd Apl. : all that will the Germans be able to make a stand 
a li for a long time? We are sure that if England, 


with faith and confidence, continues to mobilise the resources of the whole 
wo... ~Ss Of the Empire in proportion to her desire for victory the Germans will not 
~~ +=beable to hold their own. Itis necessary for England to put forth all her 

ge: strength at one time instead of depending upon anybody else’s help. Germany 
>»: 1s behaving otherwise'than England, and hence it is that she is at present 
~~ baffling the whole world. Great Britain is fighting this war in defence of 
“democratic principles and India heartily prays that she may have the power of 
‘endurance and strength to crush the, brute force which is destructive of those 
principles: [Dwelling upon the situation in the West, the Sdry Vartamdn 
remarks that though the situation has improved it is still grave, adding that 
the moment of critical anxiety has passed away and that hopes have become 
- brighter for the future. Continuing to write in a hopeful strain, the paper, in 


_- itesubsequent issue, refers to the steadily improving situation and observes that 
_ (ifthe British and the French continue to make the same, brave stand they 


me 2 have sofar made in the present battle the enemy, in spite of all his exertions, 
**  .  ¢@annot but fail in his object of taking Paris. The Hindusthdn writes :-— 

_ Several British armies are now lying in Palestine, Mesopotamia, Egypt, 
oe - Balonika, etc. Ifany of these could be taken to- day without delay to the 
pear! i, , peste frontthey arelikely to do very valuable service there. If Amiens 
i into the hands of the enemy it will add to the Allies’ difficulties, but 

aro mie e: ae ts declare that, the enemy will first try to take Paris. through the 

ey basabicrted In view of the stage the battle has reached at present, 
op: end dec ‘that succeeding weeks are likely to cause greater anxiety. 
y Sax sein refers to the. ere stand made in the West by the 
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scldaihie victories over the enemy in. geinipner i to the help. they would vould 
receiving on the Western front from Ameren.) 


‘18. “In the course of the debate on Mr. Sastri’s rescthitiiis regarding 

Co Se the . te appointment of Indians to services recruited itt 
{on Mr. Sastri’s ‘India, in the Imperial Coungoil; Sir George | Barnes: 
resolution in the Imperial read out to the Council what he called ‘a striking’ 
Legislative Council] table’ showing the number of appointments of ee 
regarding the appoint- Superintendents of Post Offices held by Indians” ae 
ment of Indians to during the past 25 years. Presumably Sir George A 
Services recruited in Barnes intended to overwhelm the mover and the’ ! 


India 
supporters of the resolution by such evidence of % 
we India (16), ‘Sed fairplay. But far from being convinced by these a 


partial statistics the mover and the supporters of 
the resolution were sceptical and very rightly, we think. Neither Sir George 
Barnes nor his sponsor—the Director-General—found it expedient to tell the i | 
Council what percentage of appointments above the grade of Superin- he 
tendentships was held by Indians and what was the rate of increase during 
the same period. There are other departments also such as the telegraphs for 
which particulars were necessary. in the Telegraph Department, the sons of 
the soil have been made to feel that it is a disability to be Indian. An 
Indian as an Indian cannot get a décent job in the ‘lelegraph and some other 
departments. But if an Indian becomes an Indian Christian and dons the 
name of St. John or EHEzekiel, the barred gates would be thrown open before 
him and the appointments to which Europeans of English or. continental 
orgie cannot be recruited are at his disposal. The public would like to 

whether this is the kind of fairplay with which Sir George Barnes 
wants Indians to be content.” 


19. ‘We would ask the readers to note that all that Mr. Gandhi asked. 
ieee aaliiee a for was suspension and not remission. Considering 
en non g that Government has come into the possession of 
Young India (i6), 3rd Undreamt of riches in the current year, even to grant 
Apl. wholesale remissions would not have been anything 
more than a fleabite.......... If may not be 

generally known to the public that a last effort was made by Mr. Andrews, 
who had an interview with the Governor in Bombay on the 22nd March. 
The result of the interview was very unsatisfactory, showing that Government 
did not intend to fall in with the course suggested by Mr. Gandhi. After the 
way in which Mr. Pratt had. written to Mr. Gandhi, it was adding insult to 
injury to suggest that Mr. Pratt and Mr. Gandhi could meet together and 
settle their differences. It might have occurred to Lord Willingdon or his 
advisers that if Mr. Pratt were really amenable to the demands of reason aud 
equity, matters could vot have reached their climax. On the whole, it seems 
that Lord Willingdon’s advisers bungled—and bungled very ‘badly in this 
business. ‘They seem to have forgotten entirely that thay had to deal with 
a@ man whose love of Truth is absolutely unique and who quails at no 
physical psins.......... What is remarkable—and the point deserves wider 
recognition—is that Mr. Gandhi had * begged’ Mr. Ghosal to undertake ano in- 
quiry and treat one of the villages as a test one for the purpose, at the same i 
time urging that he should be allowed to be present during such enquiry. How , | 
did Mr. Ghosal treat Mr. Gandhi’s “ begging "—as he observes impertinently . oe, | 
in his Inspection Notes? Mr. Ghosal undertook the inquiry but did not ask 
Mr..Gandhi to be present and finally brought out a report that was very flat- 
tering indeed to the genius of the bureaucracy. After all the evidence we have 
before us, we can have absolutely no respect for the sophistries of Mr. Ghogal. 
And we feel convinced that. through the sheer inepitude of the Kaira 
authorities, the Government of Lord Willingdon have been very badly let down 


1 ton v ry camaiabin st their 
ily aw: tag the i issue, and the action of 
effect on them.......... 
sator of “ the plethora of his. wisdom, bas read a 
wee oe. Be mon ‘i n his | Gers. to . fr. Gar nahi and in the Inspection Notes on Wadthal, 
ae . ‘nae . . wal al 7 ite ze, explains sane the cultivators should pay, notwithstanding 
a ee me : alle of the Kharif-crops, He pleads the superabundance of 
Meee i crops, Ww is to be found nowhere except in his report and what is 
eee ay ‘extrancous, to say nothing of its irrelevancy, is his argument that for 
e x. ‘on which the cultivator raises the Rabi crop he pays no extra assess- 
rs That an official of Mr, Ghosal’s responsibility should advance these 
and other arguments, such as the cultivator reaping from fruit-bearing trees— 
me the Mhowra and the Mango—must seem beyond credibility. But that is a 
ee fact and Mr. Ghosal tells the world most seriously that these are the reasons 
=. ... ‘why the helpless cultivators should not get relief. But he has omitted to Bay 
es, that there is no mango crop this year and the Mhowra Act has been the ruin 
of the poorer classes of people......... If it were not for the suffering involved 
we might welcome the fight. It will have a far-reaching effect on the mind 
of the masses and have ‘an educative value of its own. Hitherto, people in 
this country have been too timid and proverbially docile under all circum- 
stances. But the bold example of the people of the Kaira District will 
impress the rest of their kind in other parts of the country that the will of the 


people can resist the unjust encroachments of misguided authority and 
Misused power,’ | % 


ef *20. “Some of those who hold that there has been a wholesale failure of 
“Wee Indtanw» Social Refor- °TP® in the district, have taken upon themselves the 
mer (4), Tth Apl responsibility of advising the ryots to submit to the 

‘ forfeiture of their lands rather than to, what they 

consider to be, the inequitable exactions of Government. That they have 

- | Jaunched upon this extremely difficult course, with some hope of success, 
seems to us to show that, in their view at any rate, the people have suffered 

such severe losses as would sustain in them a spirit of utter resignation. 

The ‘attachment of the Indian ryot to his ancestral land amounts almost to a 
superstition.......... When hundreds of such men publicly pledge themselves, 

it as we are told they are doing, to part with their land rather than pay the 
gssessment, it is, we think, a fair presumption to make, that they have been 
hit really harder than the official estimates show. Weare bound to say, at 
the same time, that we think it most unfortunate that this movement of what 
is known as ‘ Passive Resistance’ should have been launched in Kaira. If 
ea the people are to be advised, whenever they think that the officials are in 
| error; to abstain from obeying the law, all hope of improvement of an existing 
>... system by constitutional means should be abandoned. We are not concerned 
as ae so much with the effect of such a ‘movement on the administration for the 
>  ~——s * time Being, as with its effect on the temper of the public mind...... .. 
“We have not the least doubt that there are individual cases of consi- 
-derable hardship in Kaira, and we deeply sympathise with the sufferers, 
. ead we earnestly hope. that Government and .the public will do all 
‘that“can be-done to relieve them. That, however, is a far different thing 
from seeking virtually to overthrow a great system which has given the ryots 
_ greater security and freedom than they have known under any previous 
_ Bystem........:. Is there no possibility that the lands of the poor ryots, which 
5 > sfortited for non-payment of revenue, will be bought-up by wealthy 
—Tanc Bers that the small farmer: of ‘today will have to work as a day 
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vaading the result of sucht ab enquiry. This measure, ‘we are 
peo rane-f Fi have the immediate . effect of calming the agitation in thé 
warm mind which, we need eRe say, 46° specially unfortunate at this 
noture. 3 


*21. “It would have been quite easy for Governis ent to handle the 
Oujar iti (19), 7th situation in Kaira District with tact and wisdom 
Apl ~ wa without producing the developments that are being 
Bienes witnessed not only by the people of the Presidency 
but by the whole country. But the present system of land revenue adminis- 


tration is such an exclusively official affair that the local officers, steeped in ° 


the traditions of their department, cannot tolerate the idea of non-official 
interference, ‘much less non-official impeachment of their decisions.......... 
It is notorious that ‘Talatis and even Mamlatdars dare not send gloomy 
reports of crops, otherwise they run the certain risk of being set down as 
inefficient. It is, theréfore, no wonder that they make it a: point to send in 
rosy. reports to the serious detriment of the ryots.......... Bureaucrats have 
always posed as the well-wishers of the people and contended that educated 
ee do not sympathise with them nor understand their requirements. 

e are prepared to take them at their word, but in that case we fail to 
understand their obstinate refusal under such circumstances to hold an 
impartial inquiry in the interests of the very masses whose well-wishers they 
so loudly claim to be.......... We take it that Government do not mean to bé 
hard upon the plague-stricken agriculturists of Kaira. If so, their professions 
of sympathy must be given effect to in practice.......... The forfeiture of 


ancestral lands, the loss of valuable cattle and the high-handed deprivation | 


of women’s ornaments—these misfortunes added to the miseries and sufferings 
brought on by plague can ‘scarcely induce any people in any country in the 
world to believe that the responsible authorities could not have treated them 
with greater consideration avd -huniavity and that their professions of 
sympathy are absolutely above board.......... Well, local officials have, as 
usual, adopted an attitude of obstinacy and Government have,.as yet, ‘shown 
no disposition. to meet the representatives of the people in a sympathetic and 
conciliatory spirit........... Moreover, such movements are apt to grow and to 
spread. Recent experiences, though of a different’ kind, in different parts 
of the country had a lesson to convey. But the authorities do not seem to 
have learned anything from them. ‘The lesson was to avdid grave conflicts 
between official and nqn-officia]l views, when they could be averted by a policy 
of conciliation, sympathy and good sense on both sides. We never imagined 
that a resort to the Passive Resistance Movement would’ ever become 
riecessary under the régime of such a sympathetic and well-meaning Governor 
like Lord vo Buti actual eeiciama ate has proved ‘disappointing. ” ey 
eee” | ‘] 
*22. “The situation in Kaira i is daily growing more and‘ more critical, 
Hundreds of agriculturists are taking a vow of passiv 
_ Mahrdtta 6), 7th Apl. resistance and are ready to ‘see their ribae S poowets 
thousands and thousands of rupees attached and confiscated.’ On the other 
hand the Government attitude towards these. poor ryots is more and more 
stiffening *%nd notices of attachments and confiscation’ are being issuéd and 
in some cases confiscations, too, have been ordered........... Sacrifice, 
tremendous and quite disproportionate sacrifice, is a crucial test of thé 
sincerity of purpose, but when this even fails to convince a Government then 
one cannot help concluding that they have bid good-bye to all common sense. 
Our readers, we suppose, are aware of the fact that a Mamlatdar of Mangaon 
Taluka in the Kolaba District. had, by the orders of the Collector, issued a 
proclamation with the heading “ A khot’s generosity ”’ reflecting on the 
conduct of one Mr. Paranjpe, the kbot. in question, because he had declined 
to remit the yearly rent on his’ own. ‘land «from ‘thi wife of @. sepoy whe 
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n y ses ras t nd the reven ue "i the crops are‘ less’ than four 
he so in the opinion’ of ipartial and truth-loving observers 
ni; the FE Jonourable ‘Messrs. Parekh and Patel and many 
‘But eve iy 16n Teudeatnaiens do, not yield to the views of such 
‘partia ' tia Pitieas in elieving their own Talatis—more honour- 
aphent 792) than the Honourables of the Bombay Coyncil and Mahatma 
and the Rev. Mr. Andrews. The poor peasants of the Kaira District 
 bineue tides and famine-stricken and yet none so benevolent a collector 
> issue & proclamation on ‘Government generosity ’. 4. 


or 


. Wha me a At present: we. must ask the Government of Bombay to look at the 


eae matter not merely from the revenue-collecting point 
me pad of India (10), of view but from the larger standpoint of statesman- 
oo. | 448), Sth Apl. ship. The political temper of the people is for many 
ae reasons sensitive toa degree. Hven a slight grievance 
ie might lead to consequences disproportionate to its magnitude. We trust that 


>... * Geyernment will-notregard this matter as a trial of strength. A trial of strength 
»  .  ») there never can be between a strong administration and a weak people. Nor 
af can the Kaira affair, in.so far.as rt is in the hands of Mr. Gandhi, be regarded as 
hae @ political move. Apart from his record in South Africa, which has recently 


af ap Sg Reena received recognition from_an impartial authority, we have his personal assur- 
Be ance that behind this movement.‘ there is no desire to discredit the Govern- 
ment or an individual official.’......... An extensive resort to coercive 


me. _ processes will give rise to numerous cases of hardship which, circulating all 
ee over the country, will evoke a sympathetic response and may give occasion 
es for a general agitation. Such a-result Government, cannot but foresee, and 
ian foreseeing must avert it. We appeal to Government, because Government 


Be is infinitely the stronger of the two parties, and the possession of superior 
ek power carries with it greater moral responsibility and the duty of being more 
Bee. + generous and forbearing. That plague is acourging the people of Kaira is 
oe another powerful reason for not pressing.the rights of Government even 
Bion. » “though they might be altogether just.” [The Indu Prakdsh writes :—Govern- 
ips must not make a fetish of prestige at this time. It is most undesirable 
spread discontent in the country .at this critical juncture.] 


nee 24. “Therecent meeting of agriculturists of Kaira should compel sagacious 
‘ statesmanship’ to revise the decision concerning 

a " Mar. Times ©), Slst revenue collection in that district,......... This policy 
a | of passive resistance was advocated by Mr. Gandhi 
Se in his Address at the megting ; and not even his bitterest critics will refuse to credit 
as him with good motives. We*recognise that every government must exercise 


She eontrol, but all rational contro] demands that the authorities realise their res- 
Re sibilities. to society and use their power in the public interest. Has the 
“a ste Samer realised its responsibility in this matter affecting seriously the 
gh . inter opts of-a Jarge number ‘of agriculturists?- The proper agriculturists as 


penn poin _ out in the declaration signed by them and others will, if compelled to pay 
\ - gnd thereby suffer.’ ; and we know how the poor Indian peasant suffers when 
_ he resorts'to borrowing. Is it too much to expect that Government should 
_ @n such an occasion move forward with an attitude and a policy which may 
ay. eve vetiet to the agegemanep and guard his permanent interests ?......... 
.. . Blere: ob:ttgeg not 
18 sension of revenue collection till the next year is certainly not a heavy 
an | on ‘the part of the hee ecg recta iculturists ; and in signing their 
ion et assive ace ’ they have sounded a note which the 
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collection now when they have no money, ‘ sell their things or bormow to pay 


r a doctrine of compulsion but a policy of sympathy. 
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ae dept 
fis growing. among the masses as well as among the classes,......... The | . 
authorities are pursuing the usual methods of intimidation and coercion, (ae 
Some men: have: been deprived of their lands, but no case has yef occurred of 
a man who has signed the pledge withdrawing from his word and paying the 
land revenue under pressure. One strange case of expiation is reported. One 
man who had signed the pledge had gone to another village to induce others _ 
to take the oath. In his absence his farmer paid the land revenue. The 
owner, Mr. Shankarlal D. Parekh, on the advice of Mr. Gandhi, has made 
over all the land to the village as an atonement. When.men of this stamp 
are to be found among the ‘passive resisters the movement is scarcely likely qi: 
to collapse.” . : : | 
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26. Referring to the action of the locat Government in ay preteen a) 
bi number of questions being put in the Legislative 
ant ee 31st Council be housemate mémbers in connection with 
¥ (28), ee ee 
Qnd and 8rd Apl.; Sdnj ‘he present. agricultural situation in the Kaira 
Vartamdn (84), 8rd Apl., District, the Gujardti inquires if it is desirable that 
and 4th Apl., Eng. cols.; the authorities should allow only those questions to 
Jdm-e-Jamshed —_(26),__ be put to which they like to give replies. Remarking J 
3rd Apl.; Guyardti Punch that such a course would tend to make them self- 
ange ar : ea willed and irresponsible, the paper opines that 
Rast Goftdr (38), Slst Mar. honourable members would better promote public 
' interests on such occasions by publishing the ques- 
tions rather than being deterred from publishing them through considerations 
of official etiquette. It further observes that if the agriculturists in the Kaiya 
District maintain the position they have taken up at present in the matter 
of the payment of land assessment it will teach the revenue officers a lesson 
they have not received heretofore and that it will make them very careful in 
making crop estimates in the future. The paper also remarks that instead of 
utilising the useful weapon of passive resistance: merely for getting the 
collection of land revenue postponed till the next year the agriculturists 
should use that weapon for inducing Government to lay down a rule which 
would entitle them to recover land revenue from the agriculturists after the 
income of the produce has actually come into their hands instead of: before 
as at present. In view of the changed economic conditions in the country, 
the paper further advises the agriculturists to agitate for getting the present 
four-anna limit of the valuation of crops raised to six annas for the purpose 
of postponing the collection of land revenue. {In the course of.a letter 
addressed to the Hindusthdn one Pragji Khandubhai dwells on the infalli- 
: bility of the methods of passive resistance and, referring to the determination 
" ef the Kaira agriculturists to adopt those methods, remarks:—It is | a 
stated in somg quarters that the class of Indian agriculturists is ) ome 
ignorant and illiterate and that it Gannot be made to do anything, | . 
This is, however, a misstatement. It is certain that the salvation of 
India will be achieved only by the agriculturists. If there be a leader 
in India-the people are ready to follow him, but the question is who should er 
be regarded as the leader. Italy produced only one Mazzini who brought ie 
about ber regeneration. Gujrat has also produced only one Magzzini in Rees 
Mr. Gandhi. May God make him infuse new life into Gujrat! It is prayed 
that this spiritual fight put up by- the Kaira agriculturists may be closely 
_ watched by the entire agricultural class in India. In the subsequent issue is 203 
the paper dwells upon the utility of the methods of passive resistance. Ii, + 
however, remarks that the Kaira agriculturists ~should participate in this | ae 
spiritual movement not from considerations of self-interest but merely from 
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’ sericultu Phe y paper, toa asks if it i is 
nt should agg cause for the starting of such a 
tig wom of crisis through which the British Empire is 
ig at ry ‘In its next issie the paper strongly urges on Government 
ssbaiky Of appointing an independent Committee to inquire into the 
a4 Jdm-e-Jamshed, while not being in favour of utilising the 
~ ‘nethods of passive resistance for any and every object, also appeals to Govern- 
ment to appoint an influential and independent Committee without delay 
to inquire into the question. Itasks them to put aside all considerations 
of prestige and treat the agricultural population in a_ spirit of 
liberality. The Gujardti Punch remarks that His Excellency Lord Willingdon 
should accept Mr. Gandhi’s report and should now intervene for 
the purpose -of according satisfaction to the public. The Praja 
‘Bandhu cannot understand what object Government could have from 
the executive standpoint in disallowing questions in the Legislative Councils 
with reference to the agricultural situation in the Kaira District. It also 
aonsiders it to be ridiculous on the part of Government to regard the rice 
crop in the district for the current year as extraordinarily goed after 
comparing it with the crop during some previous bad years. ‘lhe Rdst Goftdr 
regrets that Government should not have ,deemed it fit to reply to any one 
of the. 85 questions the Honourable Mr. Patel wanted.to put in the Council. 


Ié. implores Government to temper justice with mercy in their treatment 
of cultivators. | 


27, Government rules themselves gay that if the anna valuation of crops 

"k 111) ‘ons Ani. is below -four*annas, there should be suspension of 
esari ( ' revenue, But of late Government are not disposed 
to'allow even this much. As soon as there are signs of failure of crops 
scheming begins about the anna valuation of the crops and land revenué 
collections begin to be rushed througb. The selt-constituted and irresponsible 
power to fix the anna valuation of crops is at the bottom of all this evil. The 
Provincial Conference has passed resolutions for these so many years that the 
dfina ‘valuation should be fixed by punchayats but Government have not paid 
any héed to the demand. In the course of the recent debate in the Legislative 
Council on the anna valuation of crops, His Excellency Lord Willingdon let 
fall a remark or two which require to be promptly condemned. His Excellency 
says that the rayats have no right to demand suspension and that it is only 
by the grace of Government that they get it. Lord Willingdon’s comparison of 
landlords and tenants in England with Government and tenants in India is 
not a correct one. Rayats are not tenants-at-will here like tenants in England. 
It:is clear injustice and tyranny to impose fines for not paying the revenue 
whefi crops fail entirely, and there is no question of grace involved in it. 
But- how to free the rayats from the injustice? As Government have 
taken up such an attitude, the. peasants of Kaira saw no other way and 
have adopted passive resistance, according to the counsel of Mr. Gandhi; 
and Government have resorted to coercive measures. That there should be 
such acute differences between rayats and Government forebodes evil. 
Government have fallen a prey to false notions of prestige and are needlessly 
wounding the feelings of rayats. Messrs. Jamnadas' and Ratansey have 

gone from Bombay to effect a compromise. But if ‘the Collector is resolved 
not to recede an inch, what other opening is there but passive resistance for 

the rayats ? 


28. “The refusal of the Bombay Government to grant any further 
i suspensions or remissions of revenue in the Kaira 

ee ja. Mitra oll al District has led to a serious situation of affairs. 
sccole||=. «CM. Gandhi is organising a movement. of. passive 
Rasintanoe which may become extremely embarrassing.. 
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the Kaira District are being incited: by 
that no movement can make headway without leaders, but the willingness to 
sacrifice and suffer must come from fhe people themselves. Has the bureau- : 
cracy taken note of the significance of the manner in which funds have been : 
raised for the deputation, headed by Mr. Tilak, which has proceeded to ee 

England? Sixteen thousand mill-hands have paid one anna each to make up 00 es 

@ purse; villagers, shopkeepers, agriculturists, have all given their mites. 
Have they done so. without understanding the object of the mission! As a 
matter of fact, the spirit of patriotism and nationalism and the sense of self- 
respect are spreading to all ranks and classes, and the ‘ microscopic minority ’ 
of Lord Dufferin now includes the overwhelming majority of the population. 
Those who fail tc realise this central and ‘cardinal fact will never appreciate aT: 
the inwardness and the import of the struggle that is going on and growing in Bpe 
Kaira........... This passive resistance marks a new era in the history of the | 
peasantry in India. They are qualifying themselves to take their stand by 
the side of the most advanced section of their countrymen.” 


29. Commenting on the recently published despatch of the Secretary 

of State to the Government of India outlining o 

Comments on the new scheme for Indian labour imigration in place 

Secretary of State's of the indenture system the Dnydn Prakdsh 

recently for og he writes :—The Secretary of State’s despatch comp- 
_ + 25 See ee letely ignores our demand to be accorded full rights 

gration. € 7 | ; ) , 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), Of British citizenship throughout the» Hmpire 
30th Mar. consistent with the dignity of our country. The 
Secretary of State apparently expects that the new 
scheme will be found more acceptable to the people. The idea appears to be 
that even after the system of indenture labour is abolished India must needs 
0 on supplying coolies to the Coionies. But we are not a nation of coolies. 
Indians migrating to the Colonies must be given full rights of British citizen- 
ship and their migration must also appreciably . benefit the mother country. 
We are not prepared to accept any other solution of the problem which does 
not satisfy these two essential conditions. ‘T'o say merely that the new 

system includes all the advantages of the old one is to add insult to injury. 


30. The Navsdri Patrika quotes at some length the adverse comments 
made by two South African papers, the Star and 
Comments on the deci- Indian Opinion, against the decision of the Supreme 


sion of the Natal Supreme (Court of Natal denying one Esa Jan Muhammad of 


Court that subjects of 
Indian Native States can- 
not claim the nghts of 
British Indians. 

Navsdri Patrika (75), 


Bhavnagar, who had long since settled in Natal, the 
right of re-entering South Africa on the score of his 
not being a British subject. ‘The papercalls upon 


subjects of Native States to agitate in this matter 


3ist Mar. and move Government to place them on a footing of 
equality with their Indian fellow subjects in recogni- 
tion of the distinguished services rendered by the Native States in the war. 
It requests the Indian chiefs to get the question finally settled at the next 


Chiefs’ Conference at Delhi. | 


31. “The thing which strikes us most in the judgment delivered in 

| connection with the Hindvdsi security case is the 
Comments on the secu- fact that the Magistrate has failed to make out any 
rity taken from the Hind ase against the printer and publisher of that paper. 


a pert 8), 26th Rather, the Mayistrate makes admissions which 


Mar show that the demand of security under the noto- ; 
; % rious Act is based on flimsy grounds. That the Act Re 
‘places the printer and publisher of a newspaper entirely at the mercy of the a 


District Magistrate is clear in the Magistrate’s own words.......... In fairness 
to the publisher, the Magistrate should have mentioned the names of at seme 
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4 ) : 
aner. EF 26 (8 M ‘Ggistrate any. right to rat the . ’ intention of the Legis, - 
oe the » his ‘o ey ‘Even conclusions on one’s own. knowledge and 
if aré gtoun ~ophowpaitie no judge is justified in acting’, The Press Act 

will 'c SOL pelinoe to be a menace to the liberty of the Indian press.” 


“he Magistrate’ s decision in the. Hindvasi security case well 
illustrates how the Presé Act enables some officials 
Condes (121), 4th $0 gag newspapers on flimsy pretexts. We really 
Apl. do not know whether we should chafe at the all- 

embracing’ provisions of the Press Act -or should 
pity the Magistrate for his stupidity. The Magistrate says that he was 
satisfied about the hostility of the paper towards Government from the talk 
he had with several gentlemen. He was careful, however, not to disclose 
the names of these ‘gentlemen’. There is no paucity of mén in this 
country who carry tales to the authorities with a view to curry favour with 
them. We doubt whether asingle newspaper would remain in existence if 
the authorities were to set the Press Act in motion relying on the informa~ 
tion supplied by. irresponsible persons. 


» 88. The bureaucracy already possesses a weapon in the form of power 
: to prevent registered libraries from taking particular 
Kesari (111), 2nd Apl. papers and it uses this weapon without any 
investigation and simply according to its sweet 
will and caprice in the case of newspapers which have incurred its dis- 
pleasure. But the bureaucratic officers, not satisfied with this weapon are 
anxious to intermeddle even in such cases as lie outside the pale of their 
jurisdiction. Not content with the heavy security taken from the Hindvdsi, 
Mr. Rothfeld, the Collector, while presiding at a meeting of the members 
of the Sukkur Library, threatened that unless the library stopped taking the 
said paper, all the European members would boycott it. This library, not 
being registered, was under no obligation to Government and hence nobody 
came forward to support Mr. Rothfeld’s suggestion. This instance shows 
how the bureaucracy is trying to suppress papers which it dislikes by means 
other than legal. 


34. When the bureaucracy wanted to gag the Press it manufactured its 

trap in the shape of the Press Act by resorting to 

_. Comments on the re- the Austrian model, and it must have congratulated 
fusal of the Chief Presi- jtgelf on this wonderful feat of ingenuity when the 
ad ag, Act emerged from the Legislative Council. But not 
Telang’s aaene’ ti weg. satisfied with this most harassing measure, a bureau- 
pect of the New India Crat has invented a new device to make its pro- 
Press. . visions still more troublesome. When Mr. Telang 
Kesari (111), 2nd Ap]. on relinquishing the ownership of the New India 
Press demanded the refund’ of the security of 

Rs, 10,000 deposited by him in respsct of the Press, the Chisf Presidency 

| Magistrate of Madras unnecessarily prolonged the proceedings and after forcing 
‘Mr. Telang to make a number of fruitless trips. to Madras refused the request 
on the ground that he was not convinced that Professor Telang had really 
severed his connection with the Press. The Magistrate further contended that 
the security being for the press, though the proprietor may change, the security 
still held good. This novel principle put forward is extremely danger- 
‘ous. and if not properly rebutted in time, there is no knowing what mischief 
“may result from it. To apply the principle of mortgage to security taken 
for a printing press is to attribute such dangerous meaning to the security 
- section as was never dreamt’ of by the framers of the Act. When the two 
principle points, viz, that Mr. Telang disposed of his press and had stopped 
the publication of the New India in it, had been duly proved the Magistrate 
‘had no right. to refuse and refund the, security. The Magigtrate had no 
- business deliberately to stick on the New India Press*security’to the Besant 
Press and. to ask Mr. Telang to transfer. his amount of security to the pro- 
/eigedotor of the. latter press. For the Magistrate to refuse to iene the New 


India security, because he found j 
wrong party to suffer and to od i ning, 8 ret the law. rhe “tTelang 
. s 


of course go before the Madras ait’ Court ;. but why should: Mr 

-be, put to losa in the meantime? Also, how is Government goin 
reward the Magistrate for giving such a strange decision: by going beyon the 
original object of the law ? af 


85. “From considerations of policy and éxpediency,. Government ‘seem 

to be of opinion that preference ought to be given to 

Alleged injustice to the members of poe te a communities in the matter of 
Parsi ' a pos a Government appointments.......... The distinction, 
ie Government carvies.. * if it does not operate to bring about an undue pre- 
-' Praja Mitra and Parsi ference of certain sections, certainly results in the 
(31), Ist Apl., Eng. cols. undue discouragement of certain others. The 
: Muhammadans have gained most as a result of this 
policy; the Parsis have gained the least, and in fact, have lost a good deal. 
veseseeeee Hor fhe last seventeen years appointments to the Provincial 
Civil Service have béen made by nomination only. With what result? 
‘This, that whereas Muhamivadans, Native Christians, Bene-Israelites, 
Sindhis and others, who could not get in at all by open competition, have all 
been nominated in their turn, the turn of the Parsis has never come.......... 
We must not be misunderstood. We say, in the first instance, that this 
system of giving effect to racial considerations in appointments to public 
offices is a vicious system, and ought to be done away with. But,if this is 
not altogether expedient in the circumstances of India, then all the com- 
munities must have their turn, irrespective of political considerations. Other- 
wise, the system works a great hardship and injustice. For, it comes to this, 
that a people,- who by merit should be in the front line, are, by artificial 


handicap, left nowhere.......... At any rate, it should not appear as though 


the backward communities are being brought forward by pushing back the 
forward ones. Yet, this would be the effect of abolishing competition, ignor- 
ing small communities, and artificially advancing the big ones. It is not 
equitable to give a helping hand to the other communities, and leave the 
Parsis to struggle forward by their own efforts, if they can. ‘hese observations 
are suggested not merely by the character of the nominations made to the 
Provincial Service, but by the general tendency to dispense penne on this 
policy.” 


36. Commenting on a statement published by the Amrit Bazar Patrika 

— about a Kuropean lad in the Calcutta Post Office 
Indians in Government having recently superseded several Indians, some 
aime ene ae pe of whom are graduates the Indu Prakdsh writes :— 
eckank at their ekin. ._—-Lt is indeed most reprehensible that Indians should 
Indu Prakdsh (43), 5th be made to suffer for the colour of their skin and 
Apl. that the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 and the 
subsequent pledges and declarations treated as so 

many ‘scraps of paper’. ‘The fact that people who ought to learn something 
from the present critical situation should still persist in meting out 
differential treatment to Kuropeaus and Indians only emphasises the well- 
known adage that a man loses his sense whea the hour of his destruction 


arrives. 


: LEGISLATION. 


87. ‘The Criminal Procedure Code Amendment Bill as revised by the 
Select Committee is a great improvement upon the 

The Criminal Proce- Bill submittted to them and upon the provisions 
dure Code Amendment of the existing Criminal Procedure Code. Almost 


Bill, all the changes introduced are in the right direction 
an oy of India (19), and the committee are fully justified in claiming that 


they have aimed throughout at simplification of 
- procedure, clearness of wording and prevention, as far as possible, of abuses 
brought to light and have tried to hold the balance between the requirements 
_of judicial efficiency and interests of accused persons, bat inclining to the © 
| latter j in every case of doubt. | 
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-. MUNICIPALITIES. 


. ~The: Hisdhodinjo PCa sup gs rts the resolution recently passed by 
Noreen the Municipality of Surat recommending the removal 

ir Municipality of the Municipal Commissioner, and hopes that 
Municipal Com- Hi, Excellency. Lord Willingdon will be pleased 
(69), 2nd to respect public opinion and relieve the Surat 

: Municipality from the burden of the high salary 
paid to the Municipal Commissioner. It believes 
ee ” that the removal of the Municipal Commissioner 
; Diep greatly tend to the development of local self-government at Surat and 
ave people to manage their own affairs in the manner they think best. 

Deshi Mitra also supports the resolution. It is of opinion that the 
2 din powers given to the Commissioner were responsible for the 
extravagance and mismanagement of the Municipality.] 


 ) i 40. With reference Se the question of dispensing with the services 
Se a of the Surat Municipal Commissioner, the Gwardt 
Sa era | hy fier cote 9°), Mitra writes :—“ For ourselves, we can safely say 
page y <4 _ Gee that the discussion on the question the other 
‘- @ay left us all the more convinced that the subject of the requisition 
2 : partook of a too distinct political colour to be mistaken by any one 
Bye ‘wad which uo sophistry or reasoning can easily dispel. The Municipal 
= - . Qommissioner, whose reasoned and clear statement made at the meeting 
ia ‘practically took away the whole ground from beneath the mal-contents’ 
ae demand, had an easy time in refuting the several statements made in 
ee . g@pport of the ‘proposal, and which he characterised, out of reluctance, we 
feel sure, to give a harsher name, as ‘ easily demonstrable misstatements.’ 
Tf the system is found at all to have disclosed any drawbacks it is due to the 


eS oe body to face and tackle them boldly to mend or improve upon them. Instead, 
> .** .. we have found made unfortunately, during the currency of the new regima 


fear ae within so short a period as a year and a half, two deliberate attempts to urge 
Mery on Government an opinion that the system has been tried and has failed. 


ce This expression of opinion lacked endorsement altogether fro:n what had 
[=  ~—___ been obviously achieved during the last more than two years and which was 
=. ~~ _ Borne out again on the testimony of official reports regarding the Munici- - 


ee pality.* The proposition did not make out to any extent a case -which 
— \ ~~ +‘Government may proceed to examine in order to reach a decision, particularly 

reaok _ as the strength of the vote showed that the body was so sharply divided 
over the question.” 


41. A correspondent ee to the Dnydn Prakdsh:—In order to placate 

the authorities, or for some other reason unknown to 

“Alleged undue Mowry the public, the Sholapur Municipality agreed to the 
tors ofthe Bholaépur Sppointment of an official of the Mamlatdar’s rank 
OT oe napties thematter as its Chief Officer for one year. Accordingly Mr. 
tment of a Dev, a Mamlatdar in British service, was appointed 
to the post of Chief Officer. Before three months 

kedsh (40), had elapsed since his appointment, however, he was 
ee re-called by the Commissioner and simultaneously 
ee i ith his wit rare an intimation was received from Rao Saheb L. N. Jogle- 
‘tear who his al i from service that he was willing to accept the 
wacant. te looks rather suspicious. It is difficult to understand 

like Mr. Joglekar is to be thrust upon the Municipality. It 
rumouw) some Municipal Gouncillors were invited to meet at 
tor’s Aaa & ow days heok 7 in this conaection when the City _ 
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istrate and a Police obe of superior rank were also eal: ‘Such me ee 
on 6 part of the authorities canuot fail to exercise a baneful influence on the 
minds of the Councillurs and is also opposed to the healthy growth of: local Re 
self-government. | an 


42. In the course of a long article o the state of education in the — ae 
Hyderabad file on Isldmic Mail points out that i 
Comments on the state in spite of the-fact that the Nizam’s College, Hydera- a 


of education in the Hy- bad, rests on a sound financial basis no student of 
wg go 5) OF that College was admitted to a degree by the Madras. 
Pre cag ptowgeShy , University in the past year, and that the results of ~° 
the Intermediate Examination were: equally unsatis- 
factory. Reviewing the work of the High Schools it observes: ‘* We are told | “a 
that the High Schools have attained a high standard of efficiency probably + 
because Mr. Hydari’s friend, Mr. Welinkar, is their Chief Inspector.” It ce | 
argues that ‘if the High School: were reaily*well-equipped and well-staffed a 
and showed satisfactory result’, then this lamentable set-back in Collegiate a3 
education ought not.to have occurred. It regrets that Mr. A. Latifi was le 
obliged to sever his connection with Hyderabad owing to the difference of “<i 
opinion between him and Mr. Hydari, and deprecates constant changes in the | ae 
personnel of the Educational Department. It advocates the appoifftment of a 
strong man to be in responsible charge of the Department, and declares that 
the present holder of the said office cannot have become an expert by merely 
being an Inspector of Schools in British India for a short time, while farfrom , 
being better than Mr. Latifi, he is “ wanting in grit and energy which are iM 
characteristic of the Indian Civil Service.” It also observes that Mr. Hydari vie 
who is in charge of the Educational Portfolio “knows as much of : Om 
education as the man in the moon.’ It contrasts the backwardness of : 
Hyderabad in educational and other matters with the progress recorded by 
Mysore and other Native States in the same spheres, and maintains that the 
lack of funds. or of European officers cannot be,the cause. 


M. K. SHAIKH, “y 
Oriental Translator to Government. — Se 


Office of the Orienta] Translator to Government, e 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 12th April 1918. : 


*Reported in advance. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDBNOY 
For the Week ending 13th April 1918. 


= 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if ary, is being taken; and, if the facts 
. alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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| message than any whic e information available Q 
and the Viceroy’s pnblic, even now, seems to warrant. Mr. Lioyd 
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eply to it. 


a George's message by itself does not indicate much. 
(4) a Po ig Reformer But when the Viceroy speaks of safeguarding the 
i sa soil of the motherland, it is clear that the danger 
is very much néarer than we know. We are entitled to know how near 
it is. The Government of India will do well to cast aside for once its 
habit of letting the people know as little as possible of what vitally concerns 
them, because unless we know what itis that we have to meet, it is obviously 
impossible to resolve how we shall meet it.......... The Viceroy’s confidence 
that the princes and people of India will rise fully to any occasion, 
however grave, is entirely justified. But we are afraid that we cannot 
say the same of His Excellency’s statement that India realises to the 
full the great issues at stake. The reason is that, as we said above, the 
country knows very little of what is actually occurring. It has been allowed 
no part or lot in the military policy and measures of Government, and‘ has 
long ceased to take any interest in them. Then, again, there is a world of 
wisdom in Mr. Lloyd George’s argument, in the course of his speech on the 
Man-Power Bill in Parligment, for associating a measure of self-government 
‘for Ireland with the application of conscription to that country :—‘ It was 
right that they (the Irishmen) should feel that they were not fighting to 
establish the principle abroad which had not been applied to them.’ The 
Government of India will do well to act in the spirit of that observation. 
Human nature is after all human nature, whether in Ireland or India, and 
confidence begets confidence. It must be said to, the credit of Mr. Lloyd 
George that he has never sought to belittle India’s contribution in men 
and material. .. But is it right, we-ask, that the question of throw- 
ing freely openthe commissioned ranks to Indians -should still be under 
consideration ?.......... The constitutional reforms may, if necessary, come 
after the war. Wedonot ask that Mr. Lloyd George’s remark regarding 
Ireland should be literally applied to India. 
go at once. If if does not, Government should not.be surprised if the 
response to the Prime Minister’s trumpet-call is not as enthusiastic as it 
‘ought to be. ” : 


2. “The Prime Minister’s call to India se redouble her efforts is 
somewhat belated. The reply has already been 
“at Intia (16), 10th iven by the Viceroy on behalf of the Princes and 
: People’s leaders in this country, and we feel no 
hesitation in saying that we stand by that reply. If.through the muddle- 
headedness of those who were charged with the prosecution of the war both 
in the United Kingdom and India, public enthusiasm has been chilled, it is 
another matter.......... We realize that this is not the proper mément for 
indulging in recriminations, and we would fain overlcok all the past errors 
and acts of msensate folly on the part of the Governments both here and 
in England. In order, however, that India’s response may be equal to the 
great expectation formed of her, we believe—and venture to think that we 
are voicing the sentiments of all classes—that.an unequivocal assurance is 
necessary from the authorities that this war is not intended ‘to restore the 
freedom of weaker nationalities in Europe alone and that India will be allowed 
her full due.......... However unmistakable our anxiety and however 
passionate our desire for freedom, in. order that we may play our fullest part 
in. checking the menace which threatens to engulf. the whole world, we 
want a more tangible incentive to action than rhetoric and pious sentiments. 
It is for the Government heré and in England to prove that they mean 
well by us and that when the world is freed from the German menace we are 


“not engulfed by a more menacing militarism and capitalism imposed from — 
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_ Minister has referred 
3 the advance of 
» Kast. . But the Primé Minister also 
> present German offensive was quite 
?p three months ago by Sir Henry 
a. We ON a 10 E oot ape should have been made at that time so 
es iS si pee emi’ iave been made by this time and the British reserves 
eet . 5 contingents from the Colonies. The danger to India is very 
ae ee - reat, bat “is India in 8 ‘position to take up arms in its defence and bar the 
re of the invader? We are waiting for the Viceroy to propound 4 
Bate. bat our countrymen in Calcutta’ have raised a rousing call for the 
lee of the Empire...:....... It is needless to speculate what scheme will be 
propounded, but the country will support .whatever steps may be taken to give 
@ full response to the appeal of the Prime Minister.......... At the same time; 
ata period of such a grave crisis, there must be a closer association between 
the Government and the leaders of the people so that the success of any 
movement for strengthening the course of the British Empire may be assured. 
The Government should put implicit trust in the people and take their leaders 

into confidence.” 


4. “We associate ourselves whole-heartedly with the sentiments 

: expressed by the Viceroy in his reply to the Premier’ 2 

i. Outer “we ao, message. It is a rousing message calling ‘ every 
14th Apl. Eng. cols, ’ lover of freedom and law’ to play his part in the 
present crisis of the War; and the Viceroy 

has interpreted India’s mind aright in saying: that India is stirred 
to the depth by England’s heroic , sacrifices, that she realises to 
the full the great issues at stake in the present conflict, that her 
princes and the people’s leaders will make the fullest effort and the 
fullest ‘sacrifice to safeguard the Indian soif against all attempts of 
@ cruel and unscrupulous enemy and to secure the final triumph of 
those ideals of justice and honour for which the British Empire stands.” 
[The Gujardti writes :—“ The Home Government are wide awake to the 
avity of the situation and so must be the Indian Government. It is 
i them to lead the way and make it possible for India’s efforts being 
redoubled.......... What is wanted is generous political imagination, intimate 
knowledge of the verities of human nature and the invalusble capacity to 
place oneself in the position of the governed. Unfortunately these have 
never been the strong points of Englishmen. The result is a succession of 
awful blunders in spite of timely reminders and remonstrances by some of 
the most distinguished leaders of the Indian people. It remains to be seen 
whether at least the supreme necessities of the hour will be fruitful of that 
high-souled and courageons statesmanship which is required to handle with 


success a problem of transcendental importance not only to India but to the 
British Empire itself.’’] 


5. At the time of ee War the favourite boast of the English was 
that in a quarrel with a white nation they would not 

Kesart (111), 9th Apl summon ‘ coloured men’ to theirgassistance. They 
could act up to their boast on that occasion as the British nation was fully 
capable of dealing with a handful of Boers. But owing to the bitter experi- 
ence they passed through at that time, they decided to employ Indian troops 
as soon ‘as the present war broke out, and it is now a matter of history how 
the Indians saved not only France but the whole fabric of Western civiliza- 
tion by stemning the tide of German invasion at a very critical period. 
In less than two months from the outbreak of war the Indian army was on 
‘the soil of France fully equipped. But the glaring defects of the system of 
administration which has reduced 30 crores of human beings to the state of 
@ lifeless mass, soon became apparent. As the size of the army was solely 
_ dependent upon the capacity of the bureaucratic machine it could not expand 
beyond a certain limit. On the other hand although the British army was 
very small in the beginning it soon grew into a mighty host of several lacs 
ae it was a living entity capable of expansion to the utmost limit. 
| Ba “even the British army has its limits, and the war which is now raging 
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nie however; ate reluctant’ to. : 

True, the Government of India are solfeoting recruits and sending ° 

the front but the whole affair reveals a lack of spontaniety. ‘There wil ro no 
fearcity of men for the fighting forces if Indians are made to feel that the 
cause of England is theirs, and if the obstacles in'the path of their progress 
fre removed. We do not suppose for a moment that a statesman of the typé 
of Mr. Lloyd George does not know how to secure an adequate supply of - 
men from India. It is clear from his attitude towards Ireland that he 
‘recognises that the questions of Home Rule and man-power are inter 
yey Why does he hesitate then to recognist this fact in the case 
of India ? oan 


6. The message is very hopeful. The Premier desires that India 
ini tie se should redouble »her efforts in the direction of 
10th Apl.; Sandesh (121). recruitment. Very well. We say the number of 
18th Apl. * recruits in India can be multiplied to any extent, 
but the question is about removing the difficulfies 
in the way of recruitment. Indians do not say that they all should now be 
granted wholesale commissions in the army all at once, nor do they want 
that they all should at once be appointed to high military posts. No sane 
man says that. Indians only claim that the concessions enjoyed by the 
British in the matter of military service should be extended to them and that 
they should be given training that would qualify them for higher military 
appointments. Are we still to be debarred from colonelships and captain- 
ships simply on account of our being black people? [The Sandesh says :— 
England, America and Japan, which are fighting against Germany have 
grown rich by commerce, and they alone will be able to protect the weaker 
countries from falling victims to German ambition. But what will poor 
India be able to achieve ? <[t has man-power but no money-power. The call 
of the Premier should therefore be best answered by greater attention to 
swadeshi and to the development of industries. ‘Thus India can gain wealth 
which with the help of India’s man-power will help India to combat the 
German peril.] 


7. India has, during the present war, demonstrated her self-sacri- 

ficing spirit by pouring forth men and materials to 

Lith dol Prakdsh (49), the utmost extent and has many times expressed her 

desire to be able to render more assistance. If she 

has not been able to fulfil that desire of hers, that is due to the fact that all 

the ways of giving help are not open to her. The assurance given by the 
Viceroy in his reply to the Premier has the full support of the public. 


8. Referring to the telegram sent by Mr. Lloyd George to the Viceroys 
wherein he appealed to the peopleé of India to redouble 
their efforts for the war, the Praja Mitra and Parsi 


Praja Mitra and Parsi 


Gis Ae one on. -_ thanks His Excellency for the assurance he gave to 


Apl.; Sdnj Vartamdn the Premier on behalf of the Indian people and hopes 
(34), 9th Apl,; Bombay that they will do their very best to fulfil that 
Samdchdr (64), 11th Apl.; assurance. It, however, regrets that the responsible 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), 13th authorities hesitate to place entire confidence in 


oh J ge paneanteiesed the Indians and raise a large Indian army, It can- 
ae a , not understand how the menti6én, recently made by 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Indian army, of the difficulties in the direction 
of giving military training to large Indian forces if they are to be newly 
recruited, is compatible with the appeal made by the Premier and the assurance 
given to him by the Vireroy. The paper wishes that in view of the gravity of the 
question His Excellency will be good enough to call an extraordinary meeting 
of the Imperial Legislative Council within about a fortnight for taking the 
public into confidence and for discussing the question as to how the problem 
could be tackled satisfactorily. [In the subsequent issue the paper refers to the 
resolution passed on the 10th, April by a public meeting at Calcutta declaring 
the readiness of the people to raisefrom among themselves a large citizen 
army provided that the large number of persons who are suffering internment 
‘on suspicion are set free, and it expresses itself in support of their demand. 
It appeals to the Viceroy not to listen to the timid counsels of some officials 
but to follow the courageous example of Lord Canning, who in his treatment 
of prisoners in connection with the Indian mutiny, had risen superior to the 
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to the Premier 

he ain the p at inability of India 
isd ral apy ) y vhich was ushered in by some 
dan saith ritie hoe Referring to the. threatened menace 
paper wr ina have 


‘the paper wi to perform the two-fold duty of 
elping Hng sane we g preparations for her own defence in the 
ture. ‘T og: ple Ay: i pode : not like the bare idea that the Japanese 

ome other foreign nation should defend it. This country wants that 
mment & “iplabe greater confidence in its people and should prepare 
B for waste purposes by giving them military training. In view of the 
shipping difficulties in times of war, is it not political wisdom 
Jia to stand on her own legs instead of having to rely 
upon other countries for her defence in the future? In connection with 
the matter of mobilising the man-power of India, the Sdnj Vartamdn 
emphasises the necessity of adopting a liberal policy based upon trust in the 
na It also advocates the inclusion of the real leaders of the people in 
the recruiting boards that have been formed. The paper remarks that India 
is keenly anxious to help the Empire and she will give a wholé-hearted 
response to the Premier’s appeal. The Bombay Samdchdr hopes that the 
-Premier’s message will cause awakening in the whole of India. It remarks 
that the defence of the motherland is the first duty of a nation which is desirous 
of attaining the rights of nationhood and that India should afford a practical 
f of her fitness to take her place among such nations by responding to the 
call of the Premier. The Jdm-e-Jamshed declares that after the reply sent by 
Lord Chelmsfcrd to the Premier it is necessary for the Indians to busy 
themselves with the task of furnishing a large number of soldiers and an 
abundant supply of munitions and other war material. It is, however, of 
opinion that Lord Chelmsford should enable India to discharge this sacred 
and welcome duty by liberating at least those political prisoners who have 
fallen victims to the instigation of others owing to immaturity of judgment 
and thereby spreading satisfaction among the people. The paper refers to the 
awakening created by the Premier’s appeal among the people of Calcutta and 
inquires if Bombay and its leaders are not going to emulate the example 
of the Calcutta people. The Shri Venkateshwar raises the question how the 
danger which threatens to move Hastward can be averted and who will 
defend India, and answers it by declaring that it is the Indians who will 
have under the guidance of England to defend themselves. The papers says 
that the present is not the time for harbouring distrust and wishes that the 
0 ng may without delay pass orders to train the entire people of India 
to arms. 


*9. The Mahrdtta complains that the Premier’s message of the 2nd 
April and the Viceroy’s reply-thereto were not pub- 
... The Premier’s message Jighed till the 8th idem and remarks :—‘‘ We do not 
was withheld from the now the reasons which prevailed upon the Viceroy 
public for several days. bn ‘Adlaw th b] f thi 
Mahrdtta (6), 14th Ap!. © delay the pu ication of this most important and 
: stirring message for nearly a week, but we cannot 
help saying that this withholding of the message from the Princes and the 
people of India for whom it was intended, and who were most vitally 
concerned to know about it, was a most serious and reprehensible blunder, 
.and the public owe.an explanation from him about it.......... It is not 
» that the Vieneune did not understand the significance of this message. He him: 
self calls it a “ trumpet-call which will awaken the Princes’ and the peoples’ 
leaders to a keener sense of.the grave danger,” and yet he does not allow this 
4rumpet-call to reach the Princes and the peoples for six days! Will the 
Government of India explain this delay ?”’ 


10. . Tenet OG to the appeal recently made by the Premier to the people of 

| India in the course of which he made mention of the 

ae Comments on the German ‘“ menace spreading to the Kast,” the Sanj 
. Pre emier's remarks about [q;tamdn remarks that the great bulk of the Indian 
the Germ ublic is unaware as to what menace is meant by 
r. Lloyd George. It declares that it is necessary 

for the Viceroy to call an extraordinary meeting of the 
Imperial Legislative Council and explain what the 
exact nature of the menace is and where itis to be 
apprehended. It believes that such a course will 
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hould give in the present war. The paper maintains that trusting the 
Indian people is as necessary as taking the public into confidence and that, 
therefore, Government should liberate all political prisoners from internment 
in order ‘to remove feelings of bitterness from the public. It also pleads 
for the prompt abolition of the invidious distinctions that are observed in 
‘India in the treatment of Indians and the members of the ruling race. The 
paper, in conclusion, writes :—The present times afford Lord Chelmsford an 
excellent opportunity to serve the Empire’ which is now passing through a 
great crisis. India is prepared to stake her very all for the protection of the 
Empire. She merely asks for an opportunity and, as an English journal 
writes, if Government grants India an opportunity. the Indian public will 
make such a response as would throw the whole Empire in astonishment. 
[Apropos of the threatened menace in the Kast, the Shri Venkateshwar 
remarks that the fact of the British troops having been entirely preoccupied 
‘at the various theatres of the war has given rise to the necessity of raising a 
strong Indian army on the same large scale as the British army. It, 
accordingly, suggests that commissioned ranks may be flung wide open: to 
Indian youths just in the same way as the Indian Medical Service has been 
opened to them. The paper further emphasises the necessity of starting, without 
delay, a college for giving military training to officers. Itis of opinion that 
innumerable recruits would, in that casé, come forward enthusiastically to fight 
under the leadership of Indian officers turned out by such a military college.| 
[In the subsequent issue the paper remarks that the warning given by the 
Premier to the Government and the people of India is characterised by far- 
sightedness and consequently declares that Government and the public 
leaders should co-operate in their endeavours to mobilise the man-power and 
organise the material resources of the country. It regards the words of the 
Premier as full of grave moment and asks the people to place their. very all, 
including their persons, at the disposal of Government with a request to 
defend their country and their hearths and homes. ‘The paper observes 
that if swardjya were granted to India there would no longer remain anv 
necessity for introducing a system of conscription as is being done in Ireland 
to-day, but that within six months after attaining swardjya it would be 
possible to collect, with the greatest ease, all able-bodied Indians for military 
purposes. | : 


give the Indian public a | proper: idea as to what: farther help India ~~ 


11. “India is watching with the keenest appreciation the great struggle 
which is at the heart of it a moral more than a 

Comments on the new military campaign; the struggle involves issues 
German offensive on the agjfecting the political and moral reconstruction of 


Western Front. the world. It is some relief, therefore, to learn: that. 


i Times @&), Sth oh, great wave of German offensive is gradually 


spending its strength ; and the Anglo-French forces 
hold intact all positions north of the Somme. The German progress has been 
very slight though so many divisions have been thrown into the struggle to 
oppose the Allied army.......... It would be idle to deny that the Allies have 
in Germany a highly resourceful enemy; German long-range guns have 
already’ begun to bombard Paris; but we know the Allies are resolved to 
shrink from no sacrifice to sustain the struggle to victory. America is sending 
over a million-troops .to join the Anglo-French forces;. Japan guards the 
Far Kast; and no criticism of the present system of Indian government: will 
stand in the way of the Indian nation giving all possible support to England 
in the mighty campaign which has apparently but just commenced. ” 


12. One cannot say that the terrible offensive commenced by Germany 
is aj an end nor can one say for certain whether 
German strength has been broken or its progress is 


 Gujardti (19), 7th Apl., 
Hindusthdn (23), 6th Apl., 
Rdst Goftdr (84), 7th Apl. 


man strength had been ‘broken, but such is not the 
case. The strength of Germany has not been fully 


our opinion, been checked by the desperate fighting 


H 14—2 oon 


merely checked. We would have rejoiced if Ger- 


gauged and the present offensive has, according :to- 


of the French and British troops. All the available 
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» large scale, — ; follows an 

itted mistakes — 4 he ‘matter of making 

nel nies “to q* field had to be armed and 

ch help. “The Germans are daily making 

ey have invented a gun that can bombard Paris from a 

miles and abey bs ae ‘ais resorted to the use of Tanks which 

: ‘numbers and which are admirably equipped. All these 

nes prove ‘the intelligence of the Germans. They have now im- 

es ings nee | upon their former mode of conducting the 1 HB og There has been 

éry little of counter offensive on the part of Allies. It is believed that though 

¢he Germans seem to have been checked they are making preparations for a 

‘fresh offensive which is bound to come. It should be noted that the Germans 

are véry prompt in correcting their own mistakes whether in the matter of 

tactics of armaments. The Germans are said to have advauced at a tre- 

. Mendous sacrifice; but the retiring armies must have had to pay equally 

_ ‘héavily for repairing breaches in their line. It is a question how long Germany 

‘can afford to make such tremendous sacrifices in men. [The Hindusthan 

writes :—We do not think that Germany will succeed in her attempts to defeat 

the Allies this year. Much will depend upon the American contingents that 

will arrive on the battlefield next year. But the arrival of the Americans 

will not mean the defeat of the enemy as the enemy has sufficient men to 

last till the year.1920. The Germans will not, therefore, acknowledge defeat 

till'the end of 1920. Under the circumstances we cannot hope for peace for 

three years more. Would it not be advisable, under these circumstances, to 

give encouragement to the Indians for enlistment in the army? It is not 

yet too late. The Rdst Goftdr expresses surprise at the absence of Indian 

troops in the Western theatre of war.at the present juncture and expresses 

hope that the prestige of the Kmpire may not have to suffer on account of 
this and the authorities may not have to repent for it.] 


"13. ‘‘ What.was the necessity for the War Lords of England to stop 

the deputation at the eleventh hour and to create a 

Contretemps regarding storm of bitter resentment in India ata time when 
passport of the Home they should have done their utmost to keep a calm 
ser deputation to Eng- stmosphere here, especially when India is called 
Mahratta (6), 14th Apl.; "POD to redouble its efforts to defend itself ?......... 
Gujardti (19), 14th Apl., Was it expedient now to rouse the indignation of 
Eng. cols.; Sunday Tatler the people who are called upon to swell the man- 
(15), 14th Apl. power of India? We are sure the War Cabinet has 


not unfortunately gauged properly the magnitude 
of the evil which their unwise decision is likely to create. Mr. 


Tilak’s influence upon the people is so great that any frustration 
of his intentions is deemed by~-them as a wrong done to themselves 
personally.......... If at all any man in India should have been 
lef unhurt, if not wooed, on the side of Government, itis Mr. Tilak 
and Tilak alone........... This unfortunate decision, besides throwing 
the people in the throes of an agitation, involves a breach of promise, 
_ forced upon the Viceroy, who was pleased to pledge his word by saying that 
he will gladly give itall the advice and all the help which lies in his power to 
give...«.... The War Cabinet has gagged the deputation ; but the people are 
interested to know whether the Sydenhamite gang has been similarly muzzled. 
Its sinister and slanderous activities were one of the reasons which induced 
thé Deputation to go to England, and if one party is to be allowed to indulge 
in its fulminations against us, then it is sheer injustice to dumb-found the 
‘other party that wishes to put the other side before the British people. We 
- hope that the War Cabinet will put similar restraints upon the Sydenham 
' gang and suspend their baneful activities for the present.......... | In spite. 
of the fact however that the War Cabinet has committed a serious blunder, 
the loyalty of the people will brook no deflection from the straight path of duty 
) Of standing by our Government and hel 8 it to win a war of freedom and 
sness. For Mr. Tilak Written in his letter to the 


Mahrdtta. on the 27th August 1914: ‘At veil orisis.it ig, I fly pet at 
ou of wage Indian, be he great or small, rich or poor, 

assist His Majesty’ s Government to the best of his | a 
- {The Gujardti writes :—“ It is sad to discover just before going to press se 
the Viceroy’s views have been overruled and that the War Cabinet has ordered 
the deputation not to proceed further. The news from the western theatre 
has put the heaviest strain upon the Cabinet and although we strongly dis 
approve of its decision, we do not wish to write about it with undue severity 
at this moment of extraordinary anxiety for the whole Empire”’. The Sunday 
Tatler on the other hand remarks:—‘‘ The Home Government’ really 
deserves to be congratulated on the resolve. The present is not the time for 
deputations. There are no two sane opinions on the issue.” 


*14. “If the view taken by His Excellency the Viceroy is correct ¥° the 
British Government consider that this is not a fitting 
A ag Fy (33), 14th time for carrying on an agitation for self-government 
ghee ai tasoe , in India in England this argument applies with 
equal if not greater force to the mischievous agitation which is being carried 
on by Lord Sydenham and others against the claims of India to self-govern- 
ment within the Empire........... If Indian leaders -and- delegates are to be 
prevented from carrying on an agitation in England, a similar prohibition 
should be issued against an anti-Indian agitation. If it had not been for 
Lord Sydenham’s sedulous propaganda it is more than likely that no attempt 
would have been made to place the claims of India before the British 
public during the anxious and the critical time of the war.......... On 
whose behalf is the present deputation proceeding to England? It is 
literally true that the whole country is at the back of this deputatio n.......... 
Everything in connection with the deputation was done in the open light of 
the day. ‘The idea of sending the deputation has been maturing for months. 
.eeeeeee Whether the deputation is well or ill timed will be a matter for con- 
sideration when it arrives in England. Mr. Tilak and his friends may be fully 
trusted to do nothing to embarrass the Government in England, or hinder the 
prosecution of the war. Indeed, it is only by the victory of British arms that 
the object of the deputation can be attained. If the deputation had been 
turned back either from Colombo or the Cape there would have been intense 
excitement and resentment throughout India. This would have been deeply 
regrettable, specially at a time when India has been called upon to redouble 
her efforts for the vigorous prosecution of the war and the defeat of the grow- 
ing German menace.......... The grateful thanks of the whole country are 
due to His Excellency the Viceroy for his wise intervention, and his being 
instrumental in righting a grave wrong.” 


15. People enthusiastically supported the Home Rule deputation to 
England headed by Mr. Tilak and they will now be 
Kesari (111), 9th Apl.; iseenly disappointed to learn that its further progress 
pe prenees (oo hm has been stopped. The conduct of the Home Gove- 
yee eee ’ ronment in abruptly cancelling the passports of the 
Times (8), 10th Apl. | AS POF 
deputation was most unstatesmanlike since even 
the Government of India was not against its proceeding to England. They 
have offered an insult by their action not only to the Indian public but also 
to the Government of India. They are apparently of opinion that the present 
moment is inopportune for a distraction of this kind when the British public 
is anxiously watching the situation at the front. But how is it that the 
activities of Lord Sydenham and his party are presumed not to cause any 
such distraction? If the Home Government have no objection to the agita- 
tion against swardjya why should they have any to the agitation in support of 
it ? Again, it is just possible, nay even probable, that the outlook would have 
been more hopeful by the time the deputation reached England. Anyho 


the action of the Home Government will not fail to cause keen disappoint- ° 


ment throughout this country. ‘he only redeeming feature in the whole affair 
is that no blame attaches in this matter to the Government of India but on 
the contrary His Excelleucy the Viceroy actively intervened on behalf of the 
deputation. We need hardly point out thatthe turning back of the deputation 
‘will create a most undesirable impression on the minds of the people. [The 
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2 : Bot, 16. . Why should the Home Government have stopped the Home Rule 


idrati (19), 7th A Deputation from proceeding to England? May-it 
vy Samdchdr ce not be due to the influence exercised by Lord 
: Apl.; Jdm-e-Jam-' Sydenham and Sir Valentine Chirol? Perhaps the 
shed (26), 10th. Apl.; Home Government was afraid that the Englishmen 
Praja Mitra. and Pdrst sq Huropeans would come to know through the 
(81), 9th Apl.; Hindus- 
thdn (23), 10th Apl. ; Shri activities of the Deputation that England which was 
Venkateshwar (85), 9th fighting with Germany for the freedom of nations 
‘and 10th Apl.; Shri had not given self-government to India and that 
i Vijaya (125), llth this would’ make a profound impression on them. 
- We would very much like to know the reasons that 
‘have prompted the Home. Government in stopping the deputation. The 
‘intervention of Lord Chelmsford in the matter goes to show.that the Govern- 
ment.of India have no objection to the deputation. [The Bombay Samdchdr, 
the Jdm-e-Jamshed, the Praja Mitra and Parsi, the Hindusthdn, the Shré 
Venkateshwar.and the Shri Saydjt Vyaya attribute the step taken by the Home 
Government to the machinations of the ill-wishers of India in England and 
thank the Viceroy for his kind intervention which is said to have resulted 
in the party being allowed to proceed to the Cape subject to the final decision 
of the Home Government. | 


17. ‘ After ail, all’s well that ends well, and happily for all concerned, the 
Passport Imbroglio is brought to a satisfactory ending 

 Sbeg Vartamdn (34), by the permit granted to the Tilak deputation to 
10th i. Eng. cols. proceed to England vd the Cape........... We yet 
| - do not know anything ‘about the brilliant author from 
whose fertile brain the original order originated. We know that it emanated 
from the Home Government.......... Ws also do not know the reasons 
which guided the Home Government to issue the insulting order against 
India’s most trusted leader and his colleagues. We do not know whether 
the Home Government took the first unfortunate step on its own initiative or 
was simply drawing the chestnuts out of the fire for somebody ERS 
Thus, as we havé all the while admitted, we are completely in the dark about 
the whole matter from its beginning to the end, Its start has been sudden, so 
too has been its end. The sensation lasted for four or five days leaving 
behind it certain mixed feelings. But there is one feeling which tops all and 
> that is the feeling of extreme gratefulness that India owes to His Excellency 
the Viceroy for the noble and chivalrous part played by him. on behalf of. 
India’s leaders........... He has. immeasurably added to the respect and 
admiration that we feel for him and, amongst the powers, that be he comes 

out with an enhanced reputation for justice and impartiality.” 


18. Under the heading ‘How matters would have stood if India had 
been enjoying swardjya ”, the Hitechhu publishes the 
What would happen if following excerpts stated to have been taken from a 


India were’ enjoyios paper which it does not name:—If there had been - 
 swardiya. 


“4 swardjya iu India the house-tax would not have 

we idee tinasy been foisted upon the people of Larkhana in defiance 

of public opinion and their leaders would not have: 

‘eben slighted. If there had been swardjya, the officers whom Mr. Karimbhoy 

~ Adamji Peerbhoy had exposed, in connection with the matter of giving 

“military contracts, during the course of his statement before the Indian 

-. Industrial Commission, would have been forthwith taken to task and English 

- firms would not. have made (undue) gains to the extent of lakhs of rupees. 

> —_—__- * from Government revenue made up by the collection of minute sums from 
Roe Stag . Dr subjects. : If there had been swardjya an Indian student,. would not. have: 
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reovived a severe: beating at the hands of a White diet) who 
henuteor, béat the student at Gaya on the “Our Day” festival for 
at the ‘vietory of Indian soldiers over European soldiers in a tag. 
Tf there had been swardjya, the system which compels many an 
suffer incarceration without trial would have long been abolished. If there 
had been swardjya, trusted and respected public leaders like Lala Lajpatrai 
and Arabindo Ghose would not have to suffer exile. If there had been 
swardjya, securities would not have been demanded from newspapers like the 
wHindusthdn and the Bombay Chronicle, but journals like the M adras Mail-that 
aré given to indulging in irresponsible ravings would before long have been 
brought to book. If there had been swardjga the public, instead of being in a 
state of bewilderment engendered by fear of arbitrary officials and of the 
- Police-and the C.I. D. people, who are like so many swords of Damocles, would 
have been living a life devoid of all fear and would, consequently, have 
advanced physically and intellectually and would also thereby have lengthened 
their lives. 


19. ‘*‘ The opportunists, Machiavelians and moderates of the Congress 
seem to have taken fright at the very mention of 

_ Use of passive resistance Passive Resistance. They are now trying to raise 
In securing far-reaching gome wind against Mrs. Besant for her writing in 


reforms. New India on the desirability of preparations for a 
Pa India (16), 10th policy of Passive Resistance after the publication of 


Mr. Montagu’s reform proposals, if it is warranted 
by the circumstances. Passive Resistance is not after all such a bogey as will 
make one’s hair stand on end. I[t is a common experience ofall those 
countries which have been. under foreign domination that without Passive 
Resistance on the part of the people no far-reaching reforms can be effected in 
the governance of a subject country. We doubt if many of our people are aware 
of the example of Hungary, which freed itself from the domination of Austria 
in eighteen years. Our politicians have been thundering for more than thirty 
years and yet, in reality, we are as far off to-day from our goal as when we 
started the Congress. Indeed John Bull knows that words do not count,. no 
matter from what quarter they come, and being a ‘ hard-headed fellow,’ he 
will not be convinced of the justice of your cause or of the sincerity of your 
purpose by your soft whispers and drawing room mannerisms.” * 


29. It goes without saying that the people regard the Congress scheme 
as the national demand’ and expect Government 
Unwisdom of insisting to accept it. But the question is whether it would 
upon the Congress scheme be proper to set up agitation against the Government 
ne i intact by scheme simply because it differed in some respects 
| ‘Dade Prakdsh (40) from the Congress scheme. ‘The Government 
Tth Apl. " scheme, we think, should not be rejected simply on 
this account, but should be carefully examined to 
see if it differs fundamentally from the Congress scheme. We, therefore, 
regret. to see that some young men of Madras have been advocating Passive 
Resistance in case Government refused to accept the Congress scheme intact. 
It is utterly foolish and impolitic to use today language which one may have 
to use hereafter in case the Government scheme is found to be unsatisfactory. 
In this connection we agree with Mrs. Besant’s opinion that while we should 
insist on Government accepting the essentials of the Congress scheme, the 
non-essentials should be left for future settlement. It would be unwise for the 
‘national leaders to resort to Passive Resistance when they have to prevail upon 
the Secretary of State to secure the sanction of Parliament to their scheme. 
They must be prepared to modify their scheme and should only see that its 
fundamental principles suffer no change. 


21. ‘“ The European Association is doing no service either to itself or to 
the country by allowing some of its members to 


The European Associ- oppose the ideal of responsible’ goverument for 


ation and Indian reform. 


Isldmic Mail (5), Slat India. It only alienates public sympathy from them 


Mar. Eng. edition.’ - and serves no useful purpose. It is admissible that 
: 7 people in India are not quite well prepared for any 
. great share in the responsibilities of Government and we have been opposing : 


it on that basis, but to say. that the people have not a keen desire to attain 
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90% “fe | hyiel x , We caper 7" 
p pg ‘it isa very risky ge 
nd m 4s e one thinke that: the ‘hole 
re can be ch by a magician’s wand, the other believes in 
“gnd nate “avbe i‘ “but to'say that any one wants to be a slave 
9 ate ocean lists ots is to ada insult to injury. But the truth 
‘ther * are ‘always remain a section of irreconcilables in” every 
aber can et no question as to the attitude of Government 
06 sympathetic and generous, and it is ‘expected that they. will 
by ‘a.few obstructionists who do not care to understand the 
m spirit that pervades all India. Self-government is the goal definitely 
p before the Indian politicians and they will work their way to it in spite. 


7 a oppositiqn.” 


. 22. ‘Ths real truth is that the masses are by no means satisfied with 
7 their condition, which is-really nothing but serfdom. 
“Alleged results of bureau- Disarming of the country en block has emasculated 
cratic.rule in India. 74, the people and the manner in which the masses 
a Times (8), (th ove treated is inconsistent with the Ideal Democratic. 
P Taking Sind as an example, the best that the Anglo- 
Indian can boast of his service to the masses, is that the latter have always 
to stand with folded hands before every member of the service, including even 
a low-paid Tapadar and the lower ‘ Patewalla’ or ‘Kotar’. When a poor 
agriculturist has to deal with the Mukhtiarkar’s office, for instance, he is 
fleeced, abused and made to do menial work for members of the bureaucracy. 
It is common knowledge that whenever any ordinary Ryot has any business in 
any court or office, his first step is to ascertain how to influence the person 
in authority. And the hard fact is that wherever he goes, he meets with the 
same state of affairs. This isa commentary on the confidence the present 
form of Government has created among the masses, whose cause it professes 
to advocate.” 


23, The Mahrdtta quotes the following words from a recent speech of 
Mr. Lloyd George in Parliament: ‘It was right that 
As Ireland will be given they—the Irish youths—should feel that they were 
Home Rule during the pot fighting to establish the principle abroad which 
war, itshould be granted 24 not been applied to them,’ and remarks :—“ This 
is wisdom.: But why has not the same principle 
Mahratia (6), 14th Apl. ‘been observed in the case of India which is “ sans 
respects similarly conditioned as Ireland ? Indian leaders have been insistent 
upon this very principle that the rulers should not refuse to give that to India : 
which they want to give or secure for others, even at the cost of Indian blood. 
Will the rulers become now alive to the necessity of applying it to India? 
And would the calumniators of India, including the bureaucracy, now cease’ 
prattling about the ‘ preposterous’ demand of India for granting self-gov- 
‘ernment even during the war ?”’ 


24. The Kesari says that Indians await with eagerness the report of 

; the Irish Convention as the solution of the Irish 

Report Irish Convention pene’ will considerably fostliiots the solution of 

a similar question in another part of the Empire 

pers AL, 2 Apl. viz., India. It asks whether those who sarauat 

\ the passports of the Indian Home Rule deputation were aware that the Irish 

Convention met and prepared its scheme of Home Rule while England was 
fully occupied with the conduct of the war. 


25. The Home Ruler thus concludes an article in which it reviews the 


_ action taken in the various provinces under the 
) Mla aeaengertin Press Act and the’ Defence of India Act :— Let us 
the provisions of the now see what it is all leading to. Mr. Montagu has 


Bo. ae “Press Act and the Defence promised to provide ample opportunity for the 
eo ied India Act to gag discussion of his scheme of reforms. The reaction- 


and intern gry Anglo-Indian is not in love with Mr. Montagu, 
‘and less so with his scheme of reforms. However, 
he wants to have a ful) say in the matter, and he 

does not like any unpleasant opposition in the shape 
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pf Indian-public opinion. of whieh the Indian preas it 
— gets about the busir ess, with his ial thorough an 
measure has set about interning Indian publicis 


press. The free. and fair discussion of Mr. Montagn 


’s scheme ¥ 
‘mockery and a farce so long as the Press Act and the Defence of India Act 
are in operation. India will infinitely agli be kept out of the: confidence 
of Mr. Montagu rather than declare its opinion with a gagged mouth and 
manacled feet. If it is really desired that there should be a full and free 
discussion of the schéme, the Press Act and the Defence of India Act should 
‘immediately be repealed. Otherwise, there will be but one more farce enacted 
for our benefit. ” . 


26. Every day fresh light is thrown on the lamentable plight of the 


Bengal internees. Want of employment or solitary 
Bengal internees' and gonfinement has driven some of them mad, while 


yg teres ekeab tan - residence in an unhealthy climate has made others 
"th rong torso itd consumptive. In reply to a question in the Bengal 


; Legislative Council inquiring whether the father of 
Mohini Mohan, an internee, had petitioned to Government to remove his son to 


some healthy locality for the sake of his health, Government gave a reply in © 
the negative. It is true that Mohini’s father did not apply, but his mother. 


did. This.is a typical example of how Government sometimes try to avoid 
answering inconvenient questions by a mere play on words. All are bound to 
condemn the attitude taken up by the Bengal Government on this matter as 
it has to do with the life of the internee. 


27. The Sind Moslem opposes the suggestion put forward by one 
Panne Pe <i thi om Maulana Abdul Bari of Lucknow to the effect that the 
posal of Maulana Abdul “agar of the Anjuman-e-Khuddam-i-Kaaba might 
Bari that the funds of Oe Uwtilised for obtaining the release of the Moslem 
the Anjuman-e-Khuddam- internees. It holds that the abovementioned society 
i-Kaaba should be utilised is a non-political organisation, hence it is not within 
to secure therelease of its province to engage in political affairs, and re- 
the Moslem internees, minds the public of ‘the existence of a newer body 
Pt pee Moslem (18), 6th Whose object it is to secure the release of such 
it internees. It suggests that the Kaaba Society may 
not only be rejuvenated by the introductian of fresh blood, but that it should 
also take upon itself the task of establishing a Muhammadan Shipping 
Company, such as was suggested some time ago by the Isldmic Mail of 
Bombay, mainly for the purpose of engaging in the Haj traffic. It urges the 
rulers of Muhammadan States, the Trustees of Muhammadan endowments, the 
various Anjumans, etc., to buy the shares of the proposed shipping concern 
and recommends that the shares should be so small in value as to be within 
the purchasing power of the poorest Musalman in India. 


28. Referring to the interview Sir William Meyer recently had with 
aiciiileaiiii iia gi the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bureau and 
William Meyer's inter- alluding to the suggestion made by the Chamber 
view with representatives Urging Government to allow private companies at 
of the Indian Merchants’ least to raise capital in connection with commercial 
Chamber and Bureau at enterprises not connected with the war, making it 
Bombay. ‘ compulsory on them to invest capital so raised in 
Bombay Samdchdr (64), the War Loan till the return of better times for 
9th Apl.; Jdm-e-Jamshed importing the requisite machinery, the Bomba 
(26), 8th Apl. pic aN ee: ees y 
Samdchdr expresses. satisfaction at the reply made 
by the Finance Member to the effect that every application in connection with 


such matters will be considered on its merits and will be disposed of with the 


help of an Advisory Committee. It hopes that the Committee will pay heed 
not only to the prevention of capital being diverted from the War Loan but 
also to the important fact that essential enterpises may not be completely 


arrested till the return of favourable times. The paper then refers to the 


‘apprehension entertained by the Chamber lest the present embargo upon the 
export of pearls from India might lead to shifting of the centre of the pearl 
trade from Bombay to some other place and, expressing a strong belief that 
_ -Government will take due precautions to prevent such a contigency, hopes 


‘$hat they will remove the said restriction at the earliest opportunity as soon aa 
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,Jamahed ‘also enna the 
ct irging Government to allow 
on that they invest it in Gov- 
& position to “htilise their capital © 

It — that Government 


in be ) matter of ns e export of pearls, look to the 
“S. ts < of th ghitieach in “the Arado 3 in a ‘soteit of sympathy.] 
i) . We are of opinion that Government should not interfere in the cotton 
13 situation at the present stage to safeguard the interests 
of either the Bulls or the Bears. Government - 
may stop the export of cotton under the Defence of 
India Act if they so choose to do, and those who think . 
that Government would not have the money at their 
command to purchase all the cotton in the market 
: show their ignorance of the powers of Government 
d of what they have PP acre done so far in the matter of other commodities. 
¢ is reported that Japan has purchased large quantities of cotton and that it 
paid for it in gold. Fears are expressed in certain quarters that if cotton 
is not sold to Japan there will be dearth of gold in the market. It would be 
‘ nothing short of enriching Japan at the expense of India to allow that country 
to make large purchases of cotton and to speculate in that commodity. Is 
#4 not possible for Government to purchase all the cotton in the market and to 
spell it at a fixed rate to the mills and hand-loom weavers? At any rate 
Government should, under no circumstances, interfere in the cotton crisis 
before the April settlements. They would do well to take timely steps to 
safeguard the interests of the public instead of saving the cotton merchants 
from difficulties. A few merchants will grow rich over the cotton crop now 
ounce f in the fields and Government should therefore take possession of the 
crop and sell it in the interests of the cultivators. Recurrence of the cotton 
seis can be avoided by having settlements every week instead of once a year. 
[The Bombay Samdchdr and tha Hindusthdn also suggest that Government 
should take possession of the cotton in the market and sell it at a fixed rate 
80 that the prices of cloth.may be appreciately reduced. The Sdmj Vartamdn, 
while holding the same opinion as the above papars, expresses fear that the 
rate of Rs. 710 per candy suggesté¢d by the Cotton Trade Association for the 
April settlement would not satisfy -all parties awing to its being very high.| 


80. Adverting to the general rise in the prices of food-stuffs and other 
necessaries of life in the Kanara District, the 

Complaint about rise Kdnara News says that the rise in the price of salt 
in the price of salt in particular is due. to the machinations of an 


a the Kanara Dis- sssociation called the Kanara Salt Owners’ Co- 


Kdnara News (38), 3rd Operative Society. The paper says that the price 
-Apl. of salt is now four times as high as it was before the 

: ' formation of this society .and‘hopes that this matter 
will receive due consideration at the hands of the Collector of Kanara and 
the Food Committees of the different Talukas. 


$1. Referring to the scarcity .of kerosene in the district of Dharwar, 

the Chandrodaya.says that the agent of the Asiatic 

Alleged scarcity of Petroleum Company at Dharwar having entered into 

; aia gi, 20 agreement with the Collector not to sell more 
by Ap! aati ya (8%), than 30 tins of kerosine per day in the city, none 
except Europeans and a few high Indian officials are 

able to get more than half a bottle of kerosene per day. ‘The paper points 
Out that this system presses heavily on the owners of big houses and work- 
Shops and prays that Government may be pleased to do something to ease 


the situation. 


$2. ae Kesart says that as the Poona District is dependent to,a large. 
extent upon the neighbouring districts for its supply 
of food-grains and as this supply has considerably 
diminished of late owing to the shortage of railway 
waggons thereby causing rise in prices, some 
leading merchants of Poona approached the Control- 
ler of Prices and intimated their willingpens to sell. 
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' grain at cheaper rates provided they got an adequate supply of waggons 
hep ald not. meet with a satisfactory reply from him. The paper adds 
that unless remedial measures are taken soon, prices will continue to rise s' 
further and the situation will become far more acute than it is at present. 


‘ 


_ passive resistance-tMovement #hey have started to 
“% > mgs situation prove that they have made a ey Meyer tiag of facts. 
ome _ Anation the. cultivators of which are prepared to 
Hindesdthin’ aay 5 make such a stand is sure to prosper. Té is to be 
Apl. ; Jdm-e-Jamshed’ tegretted that the cultivators should be driven to 
(26), 9th Apl. take such a step in the régime of a broad-minded ruler 
like Lord Willingdon. it'he cultivators are prepared 
to make sacrifices and this goes to show that they want to prove the truth 
of their contention. Under the circumstances, it would be the duty 
of the Governor of the province to appoint an independent committee 
to investigate the question and to mete out justice to the people. It 
is a pity that, instead of resorting to straightforward means, the Revenue 
Department has been allowed to resurt to stringent measures. The 
people want suspension of revenue, but the Revenue Department is not 
prepared to show any mercy to them. Such heartless administration goes 
to prove the hardheartedness and oppression of the Department. Can it not be 
called unrestrained oppression on the part of officials when they issue orders 
for recovering the revenue dues in spite of the protests of the people ? 
The Department has rejected every kind of suggestion for showing mercy 
or doing justice to the people of Kaira. The Revenue Department declares 
that tbe cultivators are mere labourers and that they are not entitled to retain 
anything b: yond what is absolutely necessary for their maintenance. If it is 
so, the argument advanced by His Excellency Lord Willingdon, that the 
cultivators stand in the relation of tenants to Government who are the 
landords, falls to the ground. A board of arbitration should be appointed 
to settle all disputes between the cultivators and the Revenue Department. 
The people of Kaira have come to such a pass in the absence of such a 
board. The cultivators of Kaira are justified in resorting to passive resistance 
and the movement will tend to deala death-blow to the absolute power 
wielded by the Revenue Department. The cultivators had no course’ open 
to them but to resort to the movement since Government refused to appoint a 
committee to investigate into their grievances. [The Hindusthdn expresses 
fear that the attachment of the property of cultivators will tend to spread 
disaffection in the Kaira District, and it is surprised at the attitude of 
Lord Willingdon in not accepting the suggestion for appointing an independent 
committee to report-on the present situation in Kaira. One Jivanji 
Limjibhai writes to the Jdm-e-Jamshed decrying the passive resistance 
movement and calls upon the cultivators of Kaira to be loyal to Govern- 
ment, pay up their dues and not to embarass Government at the present 
juncture. | 


34. The Dnydn Prakdsh, while advocating the appointment of an 
Daydn Prakdsh (40) independent committee for making a new and correct 
10th ef “Sandesh (121), CPP valuation in Kaira in view of the vast difference 
9th Apl. — *, ’ between the popular valuation of its crops and that 
=i ait made by the officers of Government, as asked for by 
Mr. Gaodhi, deprecates the resort to Passive Resistance preached by him. 


It says :—In our opinion Passive Resistance should be resorted to only when > 


all other means for securing relief fail and the sufferings of those concerned 
become unbearble. Passive Resistance involves the breach of the law in 
force and that should be avoided except in case of dire necessity, and we 
think such necessity has not arisen in Kaira. Even Mr. Gandhi does not say 
that the people there are undergoing great privations owing to the failure. of 
crops. Nor does he ask the people to withhold the revenue on the ground 
of their inability to pay it. He has launched the movement only as a protest 
against Government's refusal to grant suspensions to which the people were 
entitled under the rules. It is true that Government over-estimated the crops 
and that they refused to reconsider the matter properly when asked to do so, 
H 14—4 oon , | 


83. The cultivators of Kaira deserve to be congratulated upon the 
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Y exerciae’ to fit it to enjoy the aye of 
t to have; and Passive Resistance is the best 


ich the country is having, under the. tutorship of 
| this : . path omen of India’s rise. It. is, however, not. 
on ities es to be engaged in a fight with the: poor rayatse 
3 wall i in the struggle, but how will the British’ publi¢ 
A Nedoahy hope that sympathetic officers like His Excellency 
a will reconsider the matter and, without giving undue import- 
noe to pret ige, ‘put a stop to the struggle and shake hands with Mahatma 


wie 935, “ The * Passive Resistance’ movement in Kaira is assuming 


ee scandalously objectionable proportions and the time 
a Revue fe sey has arrived for the Government to interfere and stop 
one h Apl., Eng. cols. ’ further developments........... The teaching of such 
me. ’ gospel at the present time by Mahatmas and Home 
Peas. ides | is a’ menace to peaceful administration and should not be countenauced, 
ae i much less encouraged.” Would they have done so during the time of the 
ee Hindu avd Muhammadan rulers and what would have been their fate if they 
Rae had ever attempted such’ a course in those days? Will they answer the 
Bey: question?” [The Rdst Goftdr writes :— +“'We know that Government will 
ae not easily yield, for it is not only a question of prestige but surrender of 
is es : _ revenue and this is quite a novel experience. But fresh surprises will be 


coming every day, for eyen a peasant is bidding fair to become a tall poppy. 
eee | Will no one realise that the nation in India is growing in stature and the old 

ae order i is passing yielding place to the new? ”| 

ay 86. “A correspondent from Aitawade Budruk (Satara) complains that 
| : although Government decided about 5 or 6 years 

et | Complaint that steps back that pdtasthal non-garden lands were not 

ae are being taken against psessable to water-tax, the village officers are 


eR aie ns using canal water ; 
* ny ‘* : bed % ’ ’ 
Mee pte sthal non-garden taking steps against people for using canal water 


es ae for such plots of land. . He inquires whether the 
Se ae Kesari (111), 9th Apl. _ exemption was meant to be only temporary or still 
ee? continues to be in force. 


par - .. $7. Referring to the remarks recently made by His Excellency Lord 
mee eS Chelmsford on the subject of official members of the 
ee Comments on the Vice- Imperial Legislative Council in future taking a more 
zoy’s remarks about ~ t: er gy i b Ici aes 
‘official members in future tive part in its proceedings by making speeches 

ta amore active part 0d also referring to his further remark that the 
ie a fe roceedings of Official members could not be freed from their duty 
ae the Im erjal Legislative to support the Government side in matters coming 
Be ay yun up before the Council, the Hwndusthdn finds ver 
‘ ~ Hindusthdn (23), 9th little to appreciate in the change adumbrated by the 
ph Viceroy. It remarks that, practically speaking, in 
~ all the eight Provincial Legislative Councils in India there is a Government 


fe : came and significantly inquires if it is not a refined form of cruelty to 


“eompel the official members to attend the Council sessions and pass their 
time i in yawning if their presence there is necessary merely to secure their 
om ae es . The paper maintains that if Government think that the administra- 
«a ye - tion of India is impossible without an official majority, it would suggest that 
oe a aaa a . of having costly living automata in the Councils, whose attendance 
volves an annual expenditure of lakhs of rupees, these Councils should be 
sto. consist of faleckadl: members and members of the Executive Councils 
= at im it should be so enacted that a certain number of votes shall in- - 
apes ily be added to the number of votes that may have actually been recorded 
in fav of nate ocsceger in connectign with any particulur matter before 
ie | ‘tn “te sie il. The pap . fea a that, if necessary, the Presidents af the 


oie te coals 


Legislative. Coivcite may be'allowed the ri 
psa of twos at present, and that 
dispensing with the official majority in the Counci should 
pirpcens of. education. It is quite confident that if the Right Honourable: 
8. Montagu is convinced that, with the present permanent Government, 
msjority in the Councils, good government” of India is impossible and un-, 
thinkable, and if, at the same time, he thinks that, the joint demand of the; 
Congress and the League for a Government minority is a dream of visionaries, 
he will at least realise the necessity of removing the ridiculous state of, 


things that has resulted from the existence of the official majority in the. 
Legislative Councils. 


388. Of late some tigers have been frequenting placesin the vicinity of 
Satara and have been causing much annoyance to the: 

_ Complaint about tigers people. One of the tigers has been recently killed: 
rege — the environs nd it is necessary that the others also should ba: 
similarly dealt with. This has shown how people: 

P rakdeh (119), 10th Apt. have to suffer from wilf beasts owing to their being: 


prevented from carrying arms. 


39. A correspondent from Khanapur (Belgaum) writes :—When Govern-- 
| ment decided to erect a distillery at Khanapur on 
Complamt that the the bank of the river Malaprabha, the Collector 

yew at a, replied to the protests of the people that care would 
rae Pome 2 be taken to see that the proximity of the distillery 
Kesari (111), 9th Apl. did not pollute the water of the river. Ag the 

: ‘Collector failed, however, to make the necessary 
arrangement, the people again approached him but did not meet with SUCCESS, 
and their telegram to His Excellency the Governor in the matter had also no 
effect. I therefore hope that Government will inquire into this grievance: 


which has become well-nigh unbearable. 


40. The Kesart complains that at Nandurbar (West Khandesh) soma 

: officials of the Public Works Department recently 

Complaint against 1m- jmpressed carts laden with firewood and belonging to 
se yg oO pb some Bhils coming from long distances and inquires 
send tiidlain P whether Government will inquire into this matter and 
Kesari (111), 9th Ap], | Punish the offending officials as the local Magistrate 


has refused to grant redress. 


41. “People have read so much in the Congress organs about the 
‘autocrat of Sind’ that they “must be thinking Mr, 
A defence of the Com- Y,awrence to be something like a monster, but have 
we ov 3 ait ( Ung. they ever given thought to the reasons which have 
edition. 3let Mar. arrayed the Congress organs against him? He is 
sits admittedly a great administrator, a sympathetic 
officer and a noble-minded gentleman, but his great fault is that his 
sympathies are not inclined towards the educated minority but the majority of 
the population in Sind, and as this happens to bob Muhammadan by religion, he 
stands condemned in the eyes of the Home Rulers. ‘That is all. The Muslim 
Press in Sind is a nonentity, and even if it were anything, it would be in the 
hands of the Home Rulers, as Moslem papers in. other parts of India are. 
There is then no one to throw light on the merits of the noble work which 
the autocrat of Sind is doing. It is to be hoped that the Government of 
Bombay are strong enough to protect their officers, or perhaps Mr. Lawrence 
would have had to share the fate which befell Sir Bampfylde Fuller.” 


42. ‘“ ‘A root and branch reform’—a reconstitution, a-radical change of 
the present system, a reconstruction of the Adminis- 
‘Comments onthe pro- tration—this is what Sind needs and. asked for at 


er are Bes the Provincial Conference. It is, we believe, an 
New Times (8), 8rd, *USUry of good things to come that representatives 


Sth and 6th Apl. .. of Hindus and Moslems came together to interpret 
He Ap this need ; and we would implore them to come yet 
closer together not simply to voice this need but also to set out the conditions 


ht of 16, 20, 25 ¢ 
ht of giving 18,20, 98 a 


of self-government in Sind, so that every class and community . in the, | 


Province may have room enongh to develop a free and full life in the coming 


wtilised of Pi 


Ramen 1080 Soot O are ea ‘And is Sok ampiler cotme fy Able lack of the 
soi mene ‘poli idy,. ri ‘ght ; not alone in conception but also in operation? 

130% @Vil continues, and in a village the shopkeepers had to close their 
and move on of the village—for some time—to escape the infliction 
| rs wing g things at ridiculously low rates for touring officers! And is it not 

50 true that our economic impoverishment is, due, in so (sic ?) small measure, 
av + costly system of government? Is it easy to run a 
‘government not national economic principles? Bureaucracy is always 
me feel, but: it is more so when it throws a heavy financial burden on a people 

| ent enough and efficient enough to manage their own affairs. Not 
et RSD ¢ reason has new Sind responded to the Nation’s Call; the Conference 
"~~ ~~ ghould make it clear to the unbelieving section that the ‘life of Sind now 
a rests on the conviction that self-government is essential to progress and 
Beier _ fruitfulness. ‘i | 


meat "43; Commenting on the alleged utter disregard shown by the M. and§. M. 
sy es : ; Railway Company towards the convenience of third 
Roe a we against the class passengers, the Loka Bandhu observes that the 

ie M. and 8. M. Railway neglect of the Company to provide sufficient accom- 
es | er a i andhu (89), 7th modation for the passengers and to maintain a 
a Apl. , regular service of trains becomes extremely vexatious 

ES : egg .  onoccasions of public fairs, when the passengers 

| are packed like sheep in goods waggons. The paper adds thatthe trains are 


0 slow that it takes them 24 hours to cover the distance between Bijapur 
and Dharwar. - In support of these allegations the paper cites a case which: 
it alleges to have ocourred on the preceding Friday. On that day, the paper 
oo. says, some 20 to 30 passengers, who were proceeding to Yamanur for the 
a local fair, had to suffer innumerable hardships and were obliged to go without 
ook >. food for one whole day owing to the irregularity of the train service. The 


ae paper concludes with the hope that the Railway authorities will, in future, 
— > +" pay alittle more attention to the. comfort and convenience of third class. 
Be fs passengers. | 
=~ ~— | 44. An anonymous correpondesnt from Lonavla writes to the Sandesh :— 
Pin. Spi Arrangements are made by Government to run 
re Complaint about the special trains for the movement of troops and com- 


gond.uc of Indian soldiers partments are also reserved in the ordinary trains 
Bes travelling in ‘railway forthe same purpose. But soldiers have sometimes 
a "Sandesh cl (121), 11th Api, *0 travel in compartments occupied by civil pas- 
te Pet’ A ate sengers. On such occasions everyone of them takes. 
= a8 aa up 2 or 8 seats-for himeelf and sits comfortably on them with his luggage by 
his side, without caring to see whether other passengers are inconvenienced 
pa hig doing so. Nay, these men even assault and abuse their fellow- 
engers. Will either Government, the Railway authorities or our public 


rs look to se matter ? 
MUNICIPALITIES. 


45. “Commentiog upon the resolution passed by a majority of the 
Councillors of the Surat City Municipality, urging 
Government to abolish ‘the post of Municipal Com- 
“missioner for Surat, the Surya Prakdsh , remarks :— 
~.. Lhe Councillors have not advanced any argument 
} (36), mm support of the abolition they have proposed.. 
eS athe » Their. proposal merely arises from the fear they 
ta n about the loss of their pdwer. which the- 


oh 


appointment of the Commissioner implies. If an official who has to admi- 
nister revenues to the extent of eight lakhs of ropees is nof highly paid and 
is not possessed of some independent powers, it can be imagined through 
what difficult situations, arising from the ure of municipal work, a non- 
official President would have to pass, what labours he may have to undergo 
in exercising personal supervision over the municipal finances and what an 
intolerable burden he may have to bear im connection with other. matters. 
All this burden would prove excessive for a person, doing work gratuitously, | 
like the President of a public body. In view of these facts, the necessity for 
the post of Municipal Commissioner becomes evident. While, therefore, not 
supporting the resolution passed by the majority of the Municipal Councillors 
in favour of abolishing the Municipal Commissioner’s post, we would ask 
Government not to withhold from that officer certain powers which may 
fittingly be given to him. , 


46. The Gujardii reiterates its complaints about the hardships suffered 
by the school teachers serving under the Dholka Muni- 
Alleged hardships of the jpality in being required to attend at the Municipal 
a or gg pe Office and to do plague duty against their wishes 
District, in being required and in spite of orders to the contrary issued by 
to do plague duty. the -Educatiqgal Department. [Vzde paragraph 41 
ujardti (19), 7th Apl. of the Weekly’ Report No. 11 of 1918.] It gives a 
list of the teachers who were attacked by plague and 
fell victims to it and suggests that a Committee should be appointed to 
investigate into the matter and to put.an end to the highhandedness of the 
Chairman of the School Board of the Dholka Municipality. The paper also 
publishes in full a letter dated 13th March from one of the Municipal teachers 
of the place complaining against the step taken by the Municipality in 
not paying the salaries of the teachers for the months of December, January 
and February, and calls upon Government to ask for an explanation for 
this from the Chairman of the School Board concerned. 


NATIVE STATES, 


47. The Kolhapur State, with its revenue of 27 lacs of rupees, can 
hardly claim to be progressive when, in order to 
Comments on the defray the expenditnre on primary education, it is 
7a of the Kolhapur unable to provide a comparatively small sum for 
“Kecari (111), 9th Ap}. he maintenance of the Rajaram College, and is 
' pl. ; 
obliged to shut itdown. Ifthe cause of primary 
education is really so very dear to the Maharajah he could certainly have 
provided the necessary funds from various other sources. We wonder how the 
Government of Bombay put up with such pranks of His Highness. We 
are aware of their pet theory of non-intervention in the internal administra- 
tion of Native States, but in the present case why did they not even ‘ privately 
advise’ His Highness against taking this step? However, if the Maharajah 
has come to a final decision in this matter we suggest that the neighbouring 
Chiefs inthe Southern Maratha Country should combine to prevent the 
extinction of a College started inthe name of the founder of the Kolhapur 
dynasty. — 


¢ 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 18th April 1918. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report a 
and what the correct facts are. aa 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, = 
1, “The stirring message which the Prime Minister has transmitted 
to the Princes and people.of India, asking them to 


The Premier’s message redouble their efforts to check the menace of the 
to the Princes and peoples gnread of German militarism in the East, gives us 


of India. — ; | 
ee a grave warning. His Excellency the Viceroy has 
eth AvL of incia  (Y), cancelled his tour, and he and the Secretary of State 


| for India have returned to. Simla witha view to 
conferring with competent authorities on the present situation. The Govern- 
ment of India have unfortunately taken no steps so far to bring home to the 
people of this country the hard realities of the situation, presumably under the 
misapprehension that such a course would give rise to unnecessary “alarm 
and would unnerve the people. We do not share this view. We hold, on the 
contrary, that the leaders of this country should be taken into full confidence 
at such a critical juncture, which demands sustained and concerted effort if 
we are to come off with flying colours.......... There is one other important 
aspect of the question on which we must touch before weclose. There 
is a good deal of practical wisdom in the words of the Prime Minister 
who, while referring to conscription in the case of Ireland, observed : ‘It 
was right that they should feel that they were not fighting to establish the 
principle abroad which had not been applied to them.’ We sincerely hope 
that the British Government in this country will not fail to realise that 
human beings all the world over are actuated by identical motives. The 
response of the peoples of this country to the call of the Premier will, 
therefore, greatly depend upon the attitude which the people in England and 
the British officials in this country adopt towards the legitimate political 
aspirations which at present sway the hearts of the thinking section of the 
Indian community.” 


Z. In the face of dire poverty India has, to her utmost, ability, already 
placed all her resources at the disposal of the 
Pe pecs (121), 14th Fmpire. As regards man-power, if Government 
eB had condescended to listen to the popular demand, 
an army of even five millions could have easily been raised in the country 
since the very beginning of the war. The bureaucracy, however, did not pay 
any heed to the earnest prayers of our national leaders who had already 
foreseen the Empire's peril. This however is not the time to rake up old 
matters, for we must all prepare to meet the menace of foreign invasion. 
It now remains to be seen what course the Viceroy is going to adopt in this 
connection. ; “i 


8. Expressing itself in favour of the policy of' acquainting the people 
with the country’s exact situation which better 
sel shed Vonkatosivoar prepares them to place their resources at the service 
(85), 16th Apl. of the State, the Praja Bandhw characterises as 
seasonable and farsighted the appeal made by the 

Premier to the people of India to redouble their efforts to cope with the 
enemy's menace which threatens to move eastwards. It then refers to the 
probability of the enemy trying to come down upon I[ndia through Persia 
and Afghanistan and remarks :—The Government of India have promptly 
made preparations on the North-Western frontier. The Sind frontier 
and the fortresses on the North-Western. frontier have been well: for- 
tified with troops and ammunition. The &fforts of the enemy, therefore, 
to enter India will never be successful, yet it is an act of foresight to 
be prepared for a graver contingency. The people of India are in a position 


to add to the military strength of this country, but it is a matter of regret . 


that Government have been slow right up to the last moment to avail 
themselves of the country’s. man. power , because they have-continued their 


distrustful attitude in the matter of givi g freely military training to the 
Indians and giving them high positions in the army in spite of their acknow- 


ledged loyalty. Even those who question the wisdom of digging a well when aoe Po 
a fire breaks out have to admit that the well proves extremely valuable whe, = | 
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m6 that such an interpre- 
s6 to & mee of stupid rumours. It considers 
ioughtful person to disillusionise simple-minded 
ve credence to such rumours. Writing in an optimistic vein, 


ing | leas. than the united strength of Britain, France, America and 


“A ‘The Gu drate bee 8 the latter portion of the Viceroy’s seals to the Prime 
inister’s recent \message to India and writes :— 

Gujrat (19), 14th Apl. The administrators of India distrusted the Indians, 
aie them, denied them the privilege of military training on the pretext 
of the Englishmen being able to protect them.and turned them into hewers 
“of wood and drawers of water. The Englishman gave no scope for the deve- 
lopment of the spirit of:independence among Indians and saw nothing but 
treason in the Indian's love for his motherland. The Englishman claimed 
all the high posts in the military and civil. departments and declared that 
‘the Indians had no qualifications or aptitude for them. Under the circum- 
stances the Indians lack enthusiasm andinitiative. The Censors stopped any 
one who dared to write about the war on the ground that the people would be 
alarmed. The officials like the newspapers to dwell at length on the loyalty 
af the people and on the success achieved in the present campaign when 
Government stand in need of men and money, but they resent any attempt 
on their part to agitate in the interests of the people. The policy of distrust 
should be replaced by that of trust and appreciation of the services rendered. 
It would be inconsistent to expect Indians to fight in the cause of justice and 
independence outside India and at the same time to subject them toa 
bureaucratic form of Government. Four years of war do not show any 
signs of exhaustion in Germany and if peace is concluded at the present 
stage the German menace will not be removed and Germany will continue 
to boast that it has not been beaten by the world-powers allied against it. 
Germany is said to be scheming to induce Russia to fight on its behalf in 
Asia so that the combined forces of the Allies may be diverted from the 
Western Front. ‘The Turks have been hard pressed by the British in Meso- 


‘potamia and Palestine and they have not been able to do anything against 


the Indian army. But.the Germans have the satisfaction of vanquishing 
Russia and ‘Roumania and compelling the Italians to retreat while 
doing the same with the armies of France, England, America and Portugal 
in France. The Allies believe that Germany has reached such a stage 
that it must try to bring the war to a close anyhow. They therefore 
want to protract the war beyond this year so that the Americans may 
arrive and the Germans have no strength left to fight. But it is an 
exaggeration to say that the Germans will be unable to fight after the year 
1918. Would not their present achievements add to their enthusiasm ? 
Why will not the Germans fight for an additional year if it means success 
fo them? Isit not possible that Germany is preparing for such a con- 
_tingency ? Germany is trying to hack a path through France to the English 
Channel. The British will not be conquered by the German occupation of 
the Channel ports in France, but the French and the Italians will be placed in 
‘@ sed pfedicament. After trying for a decision on the Western Front the 
enemy might try to advance by land towards Salonika, Palestine, Mesopo- 
_tamia or the Afghan frontiers. We hear about the total losses of the enemy 
“but not a word is said about our€own losses in the aggregate. The losses of 
the Allies are given separately and so they are misleading. The situation 
has become very critical and the German advance has not been checked. 
Should the war be protracted it would give cause for anxiety, The way to 
~ India by. sea is closed to the Germans,:but the old routes by land have been 
- opened tothem. The Germans might come through Persia towards the Afghan 


ere’ “ Ode ontiers | or over the Siberian Railway towards India‘with a view to stop the 


oing from India to Mesopotamia, .Palestine and France. Be it as it 


ie nay, it would not be possible for the Germans to approach the Indian frontier 


the year 1918, Buta vast field has been opened for Germany in 
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Asia, and India would do well to be forewarned and prepared to ‘meet "es 
impending danger. The people do not know when their independence would 
be menaced and they should, therefore, take steps to meet the situation. 
The Indians ought to be allowed to take the initiative in the matter of defen- 
ding their Motherland. The martial spirit is not dead in India -but it only 
requires to be developed. The Indians should be trained to go into the 
fighting line. The trained men should be given the rights to which they | 


are entitled. No differential treatment should be given to Kuropeans in the 7 


Indian Defence Force and India should be freed from its economic and 
industrial dependence on Europe in the matter of munitions of war. Do 
Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Chelmsford possess the eourage to do these things ? 
As in the case of [rishmen so in the case of Indians they must, while fighting 
on the battlefield, be given cause to feel that they are fighting for the protection 
of national independence and justice which they themselves enjoy in India. 


°. Referring to the exchange of telegrams between the Prime Minister. 
and the Viceroy of India, the Isldmic Mail declares 

that in spite of a feeling Of unpleasantness which 

Apl. Urdu edition ; *Mufid might exist here and there between the rulers and 
-e-Rozgdr (146), 21st Apl.; the ruled in this country, Indians as a whole are 


Dnydn Prakdsh (40), 20th loyal tothe core. It exhorts them to respond nobly 


Apl. . to the call which may be made by the Viceroy, and 

to subscribe liberally to the projected War Loan, 
and concludes by expressing its conviction that the people, mindful ‘of the 
benefits which the British have conferred on the country, will rise as one 
man to defend the integrity of the Empire. [The Mufid-e-Rozgdr declares 
that the message of Mr. Lloyd George shows that Germany has designs on 
- India, but that she cannot do any harm to the latter country if Indians are 
true to their salt. Referring to the contention of those who hold that the 
war. services of this country are incommensurate with her resources, it asserts. 
that the blame for the alleged shortcoming lies at the door of Kuropeans who 
did not trust Indians and train them in the art of war. The paper concludes’ 
by urging Indians to sacrifice all that they hold dear in the cause of the 
Empire. The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—It is clear Government now intend 
to mobilise all the resources of India for the successful prosecution of the war. 
We are sure the Viceroy will meet with a satisfactory response from the: 
people of this country. Indians aspire to be citizens of the Empire and the 
present occasion. will serve to show whether they are fit to claim the rights of 
British citizenship. | 


6. The Viceroy has assured the Premier that India is prepared to do 
Prakdsh (119), 17th Ap! her utmost in the war. So far it is all right. But 
anas J) P's if the empty praises showered upon Indian soldiers 
oe Prakash (40), 14th 446 to be the only return for India’s services hitherto. 
pl.; Satya Shodhak a Th 
(122), 14th Apl. ~  yendered, then .it is certainly disappointing. ese | 
praises are quite worthless so long as they are not 

based on confidence. There must be mutual confidence. England is 
prepared to trust South Africans and Americans who have once fought against 
her and also the ambitious Japanese who are trying to capture Indian trade,’ 
but she is not prepared to take the simple-minded Indians into her confidence. 


Otherwise she waquld not have prohibited Mr. Tilak and his party from 


proceeding to England. Mr. Tilak would have first studied the situation 


there and if it was found favourable then only he would have placed the 


Indian cause before the British people. Government should have taken him | 


into confidence and thereby inspired Indians just like the people in the. 
Dominions to look upon the British Empire as their own to make sacrifices in 
its defence.' But they have not done so, as apparently they have no idea of 
the great valour of Indians. The prohibition of Mr. Tilak would cause 
disappointment and depression all over the country and would come in the. 
way of helping the cause for which it is said to have beenissued. {The Dnydn. 
Prakdsh, though of opinion that the present was not the time suitable for the. 
Deputation to go to. England, regrets that those who thought otherwise have . 
been prevented from carrying out their wishes by the + ome Government. The: 


Satya Shodhak refuses to make any remarks respecting the order of prohibi~ 


bition in view of the seriousness df the military situation.) 8 = 
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os. > >.; some more concessions in atter of pay and 
~ pension like the British soldier and the administration of the country is 
 * @arrie don. I _&. mm re sympathetic manner. [The Rdst Goftdr writes :— 
~.-@Germa y.is likely ¢ ‘invade our country. Qur safety lies in standing by the 
} ae bt bs 2in a loyal manner when the enemy invades India through Persia. 
>". But who is to call India to fight? ‘Who will give a response to her 
> appea to. be. allowed to fight The assurance given last year by 


” Governn in the matter of granting commissions in the army has not yet 
-> been fulfilled! The Commander-in-Chief does not give his consent to raise 
{ee _& large army of Indians in spite of their ardent desire to enlist. The Indians 
"= Iaaye on this account been disappointed and they become disaffected when 
"= they feel that fheir loyalty is doubted. India should not allow such an 
portunity to slip from its hands and Government should take advantage 

f it to trust the Indians and to consider India as a part of the Empire and 


‘not as a conquered dependency.| 


*8. “The Viceroy has decided to summon an All-India War Conference 
| at Delhi on the 27th instant. Ruling Chiefs, non- 
The All-India War ficial members of the Imperial Legislative Council, 
Oonference to be held at and representatives of all shades of opinion from the 
Delhi. } several Provinces, will meet together at the Con- 
Indian Social Reformer ference. Apart from the immediate objects for 
(4), 21st Apl.; dj Hansa which the present Conference is called, it can- 
(90), 20th Apl. not fail to be an object-lesson in the devising of 
sds an all-India polity. ‘The object of the meeting 
is said to be to invite.the co-operation of all classes, firstly, in sinking 
domestic differences and in bringing about the cessation of political pro- 
‘ paganda during the present crisis; secondly, in securing the active support 
-  @f all classes in the measures necessary for tbe prosecution of- the war, with 
 gpecial reference to man-power and development of India’s resources; and 
thirdly, in cheerfully bearing the sacrifices which may be necessary to achieve 
> ae victory. These are most desirable objects, and we see no difficulty whatever 
et im securing all of them, provided Government take the people fully and 
»--.» © ‘frankly into their confidence, and avoid every trace of race distinction in the 
easures, whatever they may be, which they propose to adopt. A hint of 
distrust is enough to chill the most enthusiastic ambition to do our best for 
the cause of freedom which,it has been proclaimed a hundred times, is. 
~~thhe cause for which we are fighting the Germans. Ifonly the Govrnment 
*~of India announce, and show that they mean to abide by the announcement, 
iat Indians and Englishmen will be put on an equal footing during at least. 
the period of the war, they will find that so great an amount of enthusiasm | 
will be aroused in the country as to strike terror into the hearts of our 
enemies. Let bygones be bygones. Let us not cherish any bitterness on 
account of what has been done or not done in the past. 
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and final crisis. .......... While sharing the general 

confidence in the Generali§simo of the Allied armies 

it is impossible to conceal the growing anxiety. of the 

whole British Empire on account of the German 

—., advance in Flanders. Wytschaete has been carried 

enemy has gained-a:footing im Meteren.. Every step forward brings 

- bim nearer the sea and the channel ports. No-one has the right to question 
= * Marshal Foch’s wisdom or his strategy, but surely the moment is very near 
? Rae rapt a ) oa 


for repeating , the ‘sine feat of Marne and’ bringi ing up the reserves to hurl 


back the Gertiand It is not Europe alone t x is in great danger. The 
Prime Minister in his message to the Viceroy and President Wilson in his 
address at Baltimore have made it quite clear thgt. the danger to Asia is 
equally great. Germany is undoubtedly aiming at gaining mastery over 
Persia and India. There is no stonewall in Central Asia to offer a 
barrier to Germany; there are no powerful armies, no great military or 
other organisations. The fall of Russia has, helped German penetration in 
eastern Hurope. Persia is incapable of offering any resistance. Afghanistan 
is a British ally and will certainly resist German encroachments, but 
what chance have the Afghans got against a descent of German hordes ? 
seeeeeeee It is the ease with which an army can be marched across Central 
Asia to the very entrance gate of India that constitutes the gravest danger. 
During the three years» and eight months that- the war has been raging 
the probability of India being in danger was never taken into account. 
India was called upon to help the war in France, in the Dardanelles, in Meso- 
potamia and in Africa, but India was never required to put herself in a state 
of defence. The Indian Defence Force need not be taken seriously if it 
comes to a question of an attempted invasion of India.......... Never was 
an emergency greater or more imperative. While the Government are con- 
ferring whatare the leaders of the people doing ?....... It is being now realised 
that if India is to be saved itis only the people of India who can do soand 
that they are not yet fit to do so! ‘There are no arms in the country, the 
people have not been trained to the use of arms, and it is unlawful for them 
to be in possession of arms. What is to be done if the enemy were to appear 
at the gate? The danger at present may be only potential, but it may at 
‘any time become imminent. What are the Government going to do?” 
[Elsewhere the paper writes :—“ It will not be possible to draw largely upon 
India’s man-power to help the decision of the struggle now going on in 
Flanders. There is neither time nor equipment nor tonnage for that purpose. 
But we can now all see ahead and a tiine may come, and it may not be very 
distant, when India will be in jeopardy. India is utterly unready and has 
not been placed in a state of complete defence. If the peril of a German 
descent is to be averted for ever India must have a national army, an army 
£0 large, so completely equipped and trained that no power will ever dream 
of invading India. After the clear warning of the Prime Minister and 
President Wilson it will be unpardonable to neglect the defence of India for 
even a single day.’’| 


10. It is widely rumoured here (Jalgaon, district Kast Khandesh) 

that Recruiting officers get hold of any people they 

Complaint about recruit- come across as recruits. The people from the 

a $ eee. (Hast neighbouring villages have consequently stopped 

yO tp coming to this place for marketing on every Saturday 

; s they used to do. The residents of Jalgaon, 
(118), 15th Apl. 

bhdcatcte, propose to hold a meeting — to. 


consider the matter. 


11 ‘‘ The first impression which this appeal gives is one of pure astonish- 


ment. While the appeal has been addressed to every 


Comments on the’ British Dominion, small as well as great, India has 
Premier's appeal to the heen studiously ignored. Deplorable at any time, 
a ay Ruler (8), 18th such an omission is criminal at the present mo- 
Apl ment. But it is not very surprising when we 

remember that though India is very useful for 
furnishing some gaudy touches in the rhetorical flights of British politicians, 
it has no abiding place in their hearts, wherever that commodity may be 
located. However, that energetic patriot of Karachi, Mr. Webb, has enuncia- 
ted to the Chamber of Commerce ‘that the appeal comes with special force 
to us living comfortably here in India.’ We confess that we are unable to 
discover any ‘special force’ in -an appeal which contemptuously igaores our 


existence. But then we are not of those ‘living comfortably here in India’. 


We heartily congratulate Mr. id rd and his friends on their comfortable living 
H 25—2 CON 
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ea ablial fen nt of military colleges, and the 
fational basis........... It is quite yn that the 
mtilisation of the wast reserve of man-power in this 
‘the empire to appeal to America and 


5 80 ruahy men and is so willing to help. But the 
>... tere te : eyed bar must absolutely go, at once and for ever. 
3 Beas sides Tr 8 matt be made to feel practically thas they are fighting for 

he % ‘This can be done by a simple and unequivocal declaration 
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War. Since writing the above we-have read the 
7” Premier has thus attempted to make up for the 


now standing forth as a champion of justice and 
liberty, “with the Indian bureaucracy as a dead 
weight behind. her. President Wilson has laid down 
as our ideals ‘the ideals of justice, humanity and 
liberty, the principle of free self-determination of 
nations upon which all the modern world insists ’ 
How will these ideals suit our Anglo-Indian . 
patrons ? Anglo-Indians bave run through the 
Right, our unfitness and inefficiency, and the Hindu- 
It has fixed itself on its great solicitude for the dumb 


 Glaaas who: are, however, articulate enough to ‘communicate with Sydenham 

~ gnd’ Company. .in England.......... England can never have a united house 

». . uptil bureaucracy, with its shamming and its hollow pretexts, is cut out root 
= + &nd branch: This war is proclaimed to be a war of principles. But cannot 
') =. - 6ven the bureaucracy, who have resolutely closed, their eyes to truth, sée that 


ie their methods and their 


Very existence is in direct opposition to those prin- 
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all a question of conformity with principles which 
just. The bureaucracy ig giving them all the lie 


direct. President Wilson has said ‘we ask nothing we are unwilling to 
- ocord ’ How can fighters for liberty in Europe refuse it to us here 
ie: India ? «And can any sane man- believe that the Americans who are 


_ naking tremendous sacrifices in support of their principles will have nothing 
: t can ag the matter of Indian bureaucracy? But rether than be reduced to 


ae 


oy ae Stns Ral agit tation’ 8 


af. 


ah oan, uth 


at ‘Gloom has taken possession of our mind and disagreeable and 


dreadful thoughts are flitting across it like cinema- 
pictures. But we will ask it to be patient and have 
trust in the Almighty who decrees evérything for our 
good. ..Hé may have thought that Mr. Tilak’s 
cause would be better served by his staying in India 
,and so the Premier may have been inspired by 
- Him to detain Mr. Tilak, the tried hero, in India, 


ces ie me cing the ‘country from the expected German invasion. [Elsewhere 


- the paper remarks ~The - War Cabinet has committed a blunder in 
_ Cancelling’ the pases; This shortsighted action of theirs has permanently 
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+ of Britain. Does the Cabinet look upon Mr. Tilak’s 
st as if it.were a German raid ? - Was Mr. Tilak going to 
ombe be a is pocket? ‘the Deputation was going to England 
a fmpire gdh oneus gas-shells of Sydenham and Oow- 


. ib its innate love-of' patriotism insult 


Vin, 


tt -_ >. 
. “a . ae <* a : 
es. ~ ee a ee 
a. . aed “ 
: - se? 
sy 


am 6am, Which is insulting to the deputation, insulting to Fe 
ae: “ae inal OM 17th ‘the public and not less jnsulting to' the head ofthe - 
ke 5 sola: aaa ne Government of India. atever reasons the Home 
* Government or rather ‘the War Cabinet’ may.have had in ‘the last resort 
| for overriding the deliberate judgment of iue'icnresentative of the Sovereign: 
in this country, those who are primarily résponsible for it have treated the 
Viceroy with scant respect. It is this sort of aggressive and illogical proceed- 
‘ing, which a thoughtful Member of Parliament has characterized as ‘ Prussia-— ° 
nism in the House of Commons.’.......... I is not merely a. question of lack . Bn 
of ‘trust,’ but it affects a vital principle, in whose defence this country is , 
3 appealed to shed its blood. We have been asked by more than one indignant | Ba 
correspondent what becomes in these circumstances of our much vaunted Rts 
“Imperial Citizenship.’ That Imperial Citizenship has been put to the test Part 
| and found wanting in reality. Not long ago, it will be recalled, a petty — ae 
colonial administrator. in East Africa dishonoured the passports granted in 
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the name of the Government of India and the latter’s protests were defied. a 
And now, the Imperial Government itself repeats that example in the case of a 


an esteemed leader and of a member of the Imperial * Legislative Council. 
Contrast this with the treatment of the Self-governing .Dominions.......... 
Mr. Tilak advocated subscription to the War Loan and strove to make a half- 
hearted Defence Force scheme a success, and he has been denied the elemen- 
tary right-of a common subject of the Empire. Arejthese then the incentives 
which in the zenith of their political wishdom Imperial statesmen hold out to 
Indians to gird up-their loins and shed more blood and pour out more treasure ? 
We are afraid the same tactics which tried to defeat the labours of the Irish 
Convention are at the bottom of this mischief provoking step.......... We-have " 
reason to believe that what:has been happening in the case of this country is a. 
undoubtedly of the same character and that, behind the War Cabinet, lies oa 
concealed the hydra-headed monster of reaction. It behoves, therefore, our et 
people to look at the matter closely and patiently and be on their guard not to 
play into the hands of the opposition. However deep may be our resentment, 
we cannot afford to play the game of the anti-Home Rule jclique. This isa 


moment of sore trial and on our conduct at this time may depend the course | bey i 
of our political future.” | “eg 
15. The Tilak deputation was shrewd enough to discover that the , 

a present was the most appropriate time to claim and oat 

Besary C11), 1008 AM. ao obtain the rights of swardjya, and the Home See 
Government's order of prohibition proves that the deputation was not wrong . et 
in its supposition. The War Cabinet must have been convinced that if ever Bae. 
the deputation reached England it would have no other alternative but to ee 


decide the whole question in its favour. In our opinion the Home authorities 
were not well advised in taking this step at a time when the Government of 
India are about to float a new loan and are also carrying on a vigorous 
campaign in favour of recruiting. The Irish are not prepared to accept can o 
conscription in the absence of Home Rule. They have made it plain that el 
tnilitary aid is conditional on the grang of Home Rule. Similarly India A” 
expects swardjya in return for her offer of military aid. The War Cabinet 


was afraid that it would beobliged to take up the question of the grant of — Ss 
swardjya to India if Mr. Tilak reached England and it decided, therefore, to — 
stop the deputation headed by him. But the real issue is not so much between >. Je 
England and India as between the bureaucracy and the Indian public. We a 
hear it suggested that the War Cabinet purposely stopped the deputation with Re 


a view to give the bureaucracy an opportunity to meet the Indian public half- 
way and thus solve the question of man-power without the intervention of the 
Home authorities. We are inclined to believe this as under any other ae 
supposition the prohibition is stupid and suicidal. It would be some con- yi 


solation, in our present disappointment, if .Mr. Montagu, who is here at Pra 
present, solves the question of man-power in consultation with our leaders ee 
on the basis of Indian Home Rule. On the other hand if the question of a 
swardjya is put off on the plea of the present critical situation, all attempts § = ge. 
to float. a new loan and to raise an army of Indians will only end in failure. . = 9 = 
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ge oe =. of their having been misled ab the opponents 
ieee ‘than. their desire to prevent the attention 
ae Obs ber Beiuah pote from being diverted to subjects 
essful prosecution of the war. The paper appeals to His 
- Mixoellency Lord Cheml “as well as Mr. Montagu to take fhe public 
“into their con idonoo an nd for the sake of their own prestige, -place before 
a. ie Hiadusthdn ol isons as to why their recommendation was not accepted. 
2 ane : eras mips “also ascribes -the cancellation of the passports to the 
oo  ORNTDL 1e8 Of pte esl da and his party and remarks that the Government 


+. ) 


y Ex igiand bh we not considered as to how their present action would affect 
iprestige Of the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu. It regards the action as 
"+. Jaopportune and : noughtless and remarks that it will cause disappointment 

| ee ighout the whole of India. The paper dwells on the awkwardness of the 
<> “Vivero y’s present pos ition whén on the one hand his suggestion has been set aside 
snd on i the other hahd Mr. Lloyd George, through a message addressed to him, 

)*"*  @ppeals to the Indian ‘public for redoubling their efforts for the war. In the 
aoe equent issue ‘the paper refers to the communication received from the 
wi «6©—s eoretary of State for India and récently published by Government explaining 
a do sorte why His Majesty’s Government decided to refuse passports to 
ae. | he Oe and Home Rule delegates and remarks that the communication 
Bas added’ 4nsult to injury so faras the Indian public is concerned. It 

| ri ntains | that. the present decision of the War Cabinet is in direct 
: - , es: ‘GOntravention of the principles of national self-determination advocated by 
. Me. Lloyd ‘ George” and adds:—The Indian public have been told, in 
Be. -  Famguageé of which even Lord Pentland or Sir Michael O’Dwyer would be 

- sshamed, that carrying on political agitation in’England “ would at any time 
ee Pe per ” and that they should leave their future in the hands of the 
: .. Viceroy and the Secretary of State for India. The people of India will 
E. " never be prepared to leave their country’s future in the hands of others and 
“2 oe at with volded hands. The defence of one’s country and swardjya are 
matters that are closely interworn with each other. Before the Indians become 

repared in their hundreds of thousands to spill their blood it is natural that 

_ they should desire to see their mother country in an advanced condition. The 

dda i-e-Jamshed is Of opinion that the decision arrived at by the War Cabinet 
"#8 the present case is ill-advised. From the standpoint of consistency it 
“ho ¥ ) that a similar order will-soon be issued prohibiting the Sydenham school 
/* from carrying on anti-Indian agitation in ‘England. The paper remarks that 

_ / when the : ritish Parliament can spare time at the present juncture for the 

a scheme of,granting Home Rule for Ireland and can take steps to pacify the 
feelings of the irish people, the present bar that has-been placed upon the 
ements Of Indians for obtaining political reforms for their country will 

ge ie yong the Indian, public. The Shit Venkateshwar, while 

‘Db eae ing’ 4 Government's action in cancelling the passports of Mr. Tilak 

ty rs vemarks that the prohibition should operate as a strong 

* . inecent ve to th e people to be entirely self-reliant and that it should induce 
Shem aes ike 8 vow that they would try. all constitutional means to become 

\ “gridependent ar @ that without any extraneous help. The Bambay Samdchar, 
me contrary, has no fault to find with the decision of the War Cabinet. 
res. = ‘nste ad of wasting time over commenting adversely upon the 
sciaion the Inc me eae should become prepared to make a whole- 

to t adie - "s recent appeal for help. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm 

ine V r Cabinet ‘and maintains that the present is 

souring ple he dits from mae — by indulging in platform 


i 


* im 
ae 


on. Gaston of the. serious ‘a siti 


accepted very 
| gommenta on. the War 
yb - Yeasons for. bapiie proteste 


| wee, Home the Cabinet have st their reasons...,.+ 
= Deputation Eee ‘may mean that Soe c aipathtinn may not be allowed 


Rast. Goftdr (88), 21st 0 proceed to England at any time even after the 

Apl., Eng. cols. war. ‘These are opinions which had better remained 

unexpressed at the present time. The question 

might have been allowed to rest with the Viceroy’s explanation. How do these 

observations fitin with the Prime Minister’s message to the Videroy and the 
assurance given by the Viceroy on behalf of the peoplé’s leaders ?” 


"18. “ Some of the speeches recently delivered in India about the necessity 
ene gf producing ‘deadlocks’ in Indian Legislative 

a vane (19), 21st Apl., “Conacils for bringing the Executive under the control 
pee at of the Legislative were certainly premature outbursts. 


It was like hallooing before one is out of the woods. The very starting of an | 


Indian deputation to England meant a mission of begging, and yet the Indian 
public and Government were told that they did not-mean to beg but to 
demand and dictate: Well, the consequences of this attitude are to be seen 
in the view that the War Cabinet has taken. The latter lay stress upon ‘the 
avowed role of agitators to start an uncompromising propaganda in favourof a 
Home Rule of their own.’ For our own part we have never attached any 
excessive importance to the work the Home Rule deputation would: have been 
able to do in England and the Home Government need not have thought that 
they would be in a position to disturb public attention. The deputation 
would have found its level for itself and Government need not have taken the 
step they have and run the risk of being misunderstood. The All-India 
Congress Committee wisely decided that the Congress deputation should not 
proceed until Mr. Montagu’s constructive proposals had been published, and 
that is precisely the view that the War Cabinet has taken in arriving at the 
decision not to allow the Home Rule deputation to leave Colombo. ‘The state 


of affairs in the western theatre is no doubt of such a character as to cause . 


the gravest anxiety to all responsible statesmen in England. SBesides, they 
have the Irish trouble to face and are, therefore, unwilling to have their 
difficulties increased. We Can appreciate their position at this hour of national 
anxiety. But at the same time we think they have attached excessive im- 
portance to the possible activity of the deputation and its likely consequences. 
In his telegram to the Viceroy, Mr. Tilak expressly stated that the main 
‘object of his visit was his work in connection with his suit against Sir Va- 
lentine Chirol, and so it was, and the Home Government would have done well 
to allow the ‘deputation to see the position of affairs which is without a 
parallel in the long history of. England and educate themselves in the 
tremendous problems of self-government side by side with their attempt to 
educate the British public at this moment in Indian affairs.” 


*19. ‘* The Cabinet has chosen to wound rather than heal the open sore 

| caused by the cancellation of the passports and it 
Mahrdtta (6), 2ist Apl. came out with a minatory communique couched in 

| the most offensive language. The communication 

is at once an exhibition of bad temper, gross ignorance and lamentable want. 
of tact on the part of the War Lords of -England. They have misconceived 
the intentious of the Deputation from start to finish, and have done a cruel 
wrong to Mr. Tilak and his party by grossly misrepresenting them. For 
instance, they say that the Deputation was coming to ‘England ‘in the 
avowed role of agitators to gtart an uncompromising propaganda of a Home 
‘Rule of their own’. Nothing can be farther from the truth. Mr. Tilak and 
other members of the Deputation had, times without number, made it quite clear 
that they meant to loyally stick to the Congress-League Scheme, and nothing 
but the Scheme, and his passionate appeals to his audiences in Madras and 
elsewhere not to blench from it bear out the truth, of this assertion. They 
had not the slightest intention to foist a scheme of their own uvon the minds 
of the British electors ; and to say, in epire of these cepeeen ‘ussertions of 
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1: restrained’ fro om ‘di ping. misobiel, "but if they are not, and. there is no 
ence to show that t 185 then - the’ injustice becomes more palpable. 
@ Nefarious work Of spreading lies and slanders about 

I, and can. propose to the British public a scheme of 

Ganince has submitted his conclusions, then why should 

lis be be prevented from speaking* the truth. and exposing 
le a scheme framed by responsible leaders of 


a while expressing gratification at the prompt 
action taken by the Controller of Prices in fixing 
the price of kerosine, expresses fear that the retail 

dealers will rot sell it at the price fixed but will 

charge more as is done in the case of other com- 


oh Re Bare ap xe dmr-Jamshed modities. It complains that fuel is sold at the rate 
= @6),1 


of Rs. 1-8 per load in spite of Rs. 1-5 being fixed by 
the Controller and asks that officer to prosecute some 
foel vellers to set an example to others. It suggests that step should be taken 
fo see that the dealers in grain and other commodities do not demand exor- 
bitant prices from their customers and to punish those who do not sell their 


ptroller of Prices. [The Jim-e-Jamshed complains about the scarcity of 
kerosene and the-inconvenience to which the public of Bombay is put on that 


account. It asks the Controller to take steps to send out more bulk-oil carts in. 


thé various localities in Bombay and to punish some of the retail dealers in 
kerosene who demand prices far in excess of those fixed by him | 


21, The Controller has done well in fixing the retail price of kerosene. 
But it is. absurd to fix the ptice without making 


: Indu. Prakdsh (43), arrangements for a sufficiently adequate supply for 
17th 
: meh = 


oe i Rdj Hansa the people which is not forthcoming though it is 
Ap. reported that the oil tanks at Wadi Bunder are full 
of kerosene. It is, therefore, hoped that the Con- 


oe tzoller will personally look into the matter and see that sufficient supplies 
ee: the oil are brought to fhe City. [Referring to the scarcity and the 


- , ¢ 


svailing high prices of kerosine oil in the city of Dharwar, the Rdj Hansa 
PP e als to the Collector to take the matter of fixing its price and regulating 
conti ly ea bis own hands instead of entrusting the work to the Food Prices 


8a The Bakut complains that’in the Ratnagiri District the prices of 
eR Re all food-grains including rice have rison much and 
remarks :—Nearly 200,000 bags of rice, chiefly 
Rangoon, are imported into this district every 
year from Bombay. This year, however, the 
“  * \ yequirements even of Bombay are met with con- 
iffica ty for want of sufficient shipping. This district’ is, therefore, 


on for ensuring 
‘supply’ of rice 


with the grave problem of getting enough supplies of food-stuffs for the 


months. KHveo at present the price of rice is beyond the means. of 

We think Government can overcome this difficulty by allotting to 

girl district all the wupplioa. of rice coming to Bombay from the 

Provinces ap to the - pr ‘heel date from. which communica- 

8 less | We would also suggest that 
0 ease the situation. | 
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— in accordance with prices: quoted in the price list issued by the- 
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23. . “ After sufferance in jail for three years, Professor Javhermal bas at 
Ea Y a tales 4: Scr nace last been released. His case is too well known ta - | 
_ Comments on the need reiteration. He endured the hardships of ja} = 
_ , felease of Professor Jav- life without knowing the reason why. He was even Bed 
ee gp, 8 a” ahaa denied the right of trial in a Courtof Justice. The a 

ome Ituler (9), whole story is simply piteous.' But the mischief of the 
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Bx Hyderabad Jail authorities in handcuffing him and’ 
sending him bare-footed in the garb of a criminal at the time of release cae 
should ai once be protested against and severly condemned. . His condition | a 


was so bad that even the District. Magistrate of Hyderabad was obliged to 

express disapproval, and apologizs to Professor Javhermal for this treatment. 

While we appreciate the Collector's attitude, we would strongly urge that 

rr person or persons responsible for this treatment should be severely 
ealt with.” 


24. Referring to the speech made by Babu Akhil Chandra Dutta as Rees | 
: a President of the Bengal Provincial -Conference in M 

The es ig Govern- which he declared that one of the inevitable results 
ment and the President of the Defence of India Act has been the “ massacre” 


l inci | : 
rote Ah gay pa ac of innocent Bengali men, women and children, and 


Kesari (111), 16th Apl. the subsequent correspondence between him and the 
Government of Bengal, who took objection to the 
use of fhe wood “ massacre ”’ and declared. that it was improper on the part 
of the member ofa Legislative Council to use such an expression, the 
Kesdri writes :—Government Have finally decided the question apparently to BS 
their own satisfaction and have tried to create an impression that their side a 
is right. We do not suppOse, however, that there are any simpletons to be 
taken in by their bombast. This is not the first occasion on which Govern- Ma 
ment have endeavoured to catch a popular leader by interpreting his words ¥ 
too literally. They have prosecuted men ere this for sedition by quibbling ‘at 
over the meaning of words. Of late, however, they have come to realise that ; a 
.. they have not much chance of success in a court of law in such cases. They ‘at 
find it more convenient, therefore, to take exception to an expression used by 
@ popular leader and then condemn it themselves without having recourse to 
a court of law! : , 


295. “ The Indian Trade Commissioner who is now snugly installed in 
London delivered himself of a very comfortable 
The Indian ‘Trade Opinion to a Reuter’s representative. It would 
Commissioner inEngland. seem that he protested to Reuter that his functions 
Young India (16),17th were definitely for the development of Indian 
ae trade and industries. Evidently, Mr. Chadwick is 
aware that his appointment, unlike Casar’s wife, 
is not above suspicion. However much we may welcome, therefore, his 
friendly protestation that he will solely seek the good of Indian trade 
and industry, the circumstances attending his appointment are rather | ae 
curious. In the first place, we cannot believe that any but an Indian, 4 
possessing first rate practical experience of commercial and Indian conditions, 
can. discharge the duties efficiently. It might be urged that an Indian 
Assistant has been provided and he will be able to guide the Trade Commis- 
sioner in regard to Indian needs. Virtuous as the suggestion might seem, 
we do not think that the presence of an Indian Assistant will make amends 
for the deficiencies of the present arrangement. A second consideration that : 
we have to bear in mind is that Mr. Chadwick is a man of very limited out- 
look, as some of his reports vitally bearing on Indian questions go to show. 
His report on the possibilities of Indo-Russian trade may be cited as a proof 
of his incapacity to take a broad view of the needs of Indian trade and 
industry. Mr. Chadwick may eno doubt look forward to a time when India 
will secure more openings for her raw materials, some of which had, prior to 
the war, fallen into the hands of the enemy. But we do not think that this :. ae 
view will commerd itself to the Indian public. We are, on the contrary, ey 
looking forward to a period of industrial and commercial renaissance in the hd oe 
period following the conclusion of the war. Andif the Trade Comuissioner 
will kindly devote himself to such efforts as helping the people to obtain the 
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+ wil i Phage’ eta service ‘tc the 
outline? ens 4 Mr. ie gael mac it is mere 
srnmen Ear, are busy in securing the utmost 
peration of the people, some of the bureaucrats 
pili Dag ‘alienate the sympathies of the loyal 

denying to them their long-cherished 

Y The recent instance of this comes ffom 

ih ale Rislaver where the Collector has refused this year 
"to give or renew the licenses of 16 gentlemen tnder the Arms Act. In all, 
an the whole district, only 90 licenses were given and now out of them 16 
have been cancelled! One gentlemah has enjoyed the privilege for.the last 
40 to 50 years and he has never abused it in the course of such a long period. 
Yet all of a sudden the Magistrate refused to renew his license. Whilst 
Government are anxious to train the Indians in the use of arms to defend 
their own hearths and homes and to defend the Empire, the’ bureaucracy is 
g to make the fortunate Indian license-holders unlearn it and be unable 

to defend themselves and their Empire! Is this.the anxéety of the bureau- 

cracy to save it ?”’ 


27. In order to prevent any misunderstanding, Government must clearly 
-explain to the ignorant and even to some of our 
The news lioan should educated people, the nature and object of the new 
be freely subscribed by Jioan. There must be a complete co-operation 
gr to gg between Government andthe popular leaders to 
 Dnydn Prakdsh (40), . b thei rr’ 
17th Apl. persuade the people to inves elr money in the 
Loan, and though through the overzeal of some officers 
proper bounds may sometimes be transgressed Government must try their 
best to prevent such incidents and bring the offenders to book instead of 
conniving at their actions. We exhort the people to invest their money in 
the Loan as it offers a high rate of interest with securit¥ of investment, and 
brings advantage both to the people and Government. 


28. Commenting upon the sterling rate of exchange recently fixed by 
Waa Government for the’ rupee, the Praja Mitra and 

Comments on thenew Pérsi, while recognising that Government have been 
= eae or Br} forced to-fix the new rates on account of their having 
81), 1 Ath way i6th ApL.: to purchase silver at a high value, regrets that these 
Bombay Samdchdr (64), tates will have the effect of giving special -protection 
15th Apl. to the import of foreign goods as against indigenous 
industries and will alsc prove injurious to the 

export trade of India. It observes that the new rates will give foreign 
countries like Japan and America, that have at present extensive dealings 
with India in her raw materials, a sort of bonus to the extent of two rupees 
and a half for every pound worth of raw material that India exports and 
for every pound worth of finished articles manufactured in those countries 
from the same raw material. The paper inquires if, under the circum- 
stances, the Government of India will have the courage to undertake 
measures under the Defence of India Act which might be calculated to 
prevent foreign trade from getting undue advantage over indigenous 
trade and industries. [In a subsequent issue the paper remarks that the 
newly fixed exchange rates will operate most heavily upon the agricultural 
class in India which is the backbone of the country and accordingly 
observes that the action of Government is not characterised by farsightedness. 
It suggests that instead of allowing the burden arising from the new condition 
of things to fall upon the cultivating classes it should be met by increasing 
import duties and also increasing the duties on the export trade in like 
proportion and adds that the increase in revenue thus obtained should be utilised 
in reducing the land assessment and in giving bounties to local manufactures. 
The Bombay Samdchdr remarks that, in view of the newly fixed rate for 
- pilver being bene than that obtaining at New York, the Indian merchants 


ace will still have cause to thank Government for their present action. The 


sper . then writes:—Government part with sovereigns. at the rate of 
[teen Lic seh or thereabouts while making purchases of cotton and wheat, and 


« 


vet it is ihe speculators who ectoe the greatest profit fen hess sovereigns, 
‘The new rate of silver, though it has gone ‘considerably high, being cheaper - 


in comparison to the rate at New York, is calculated to create a condition 
of things which would induce people to melt rupees. Such a state of things, 


which would make the melting of rupees profitable, tends, under any . 


circumstances, to prove most injurious to the interests of the Indian public 
and requires to be put a stop to.] 


29. Last Friday evening, some bud mashees belonging to a regiment stopped 

Mr. *Shamrao, the Head clerk of the District Traffic 

Alleged rowdyism by Superintendent, on the road while he was cycling 

regimental men at Bel- jhto the town, belaboured him, and made off, leaving 

a ° Samdchdr (97), bim_.in an unconscious condition. Of late people 

15th ia” —— residing in the Extension have been subjected to 
P 

much annoyance by some rowdy regimental youths, 


who stop passengers on the road, search them for valuables and failing to get 


anything, assault them. On account of this it has been most risky to go to 


the Extension, especially after nightfall. These men go about the Hxtension 
yrounds indulging in‘all sorts of pranks under the pretext of being engaged 
in collecting dung. We hope the Collecter will take steps and put a stop to 
the nuisance. 


30. “ In his speech, at Nadiad, which he delivered in Gujarati, Mr. Pratt 

! indulged in purely ea parte statements, and the 
Passive resistance IN exaggeration and exaltation of authority, which, 
a District. having regard to his position of trust and responsi- 
oung India (16), 17th bilit t ettialin. i Te 3 wr 
Apl. lity, wag not particularly becoming. 1s n0 
dificult to see why Mr. Pratt suppressed the truth 

in this case from his audience and harangued them on their ‘ duty to Govern- 
ment.’ We were entitled to expect that he would speak at equal length on 


the duty of Government towards the cultivators. But beyond a sketchy 


reference to the circumstances under which remissions and suspensious were 
granted by Government, he passed over this side of the subject. We have in 
our possession a thirteen-year old resolution of the Government of India 
(Department of Revenue and Agriculture) outlining for the benefit of Local 
Governments and Administrations, ‘the principles to be followed by them 
in order to bring the local rules for the suspension and remission of land 
revenue in India into conformity.’ In this document ‘the Governor-General 
in Council having studied the various replies (of Local Governments) with 
which he has been favoured, desires to take this opportunity of explaining the 
principles which should in future be accepted by the Local Governments for 
guidance in dealing with the subject.’ We shall bope to deal more fully with 
these principles later on. But we may point out for the present that acting 
under the swppressio veri species of advice tendered by the worthy Mr. Pratt, 
the Local Government has failed to keep in view the solicitude of the Governor- 
General in Council ‘ that in times of agricultural calamity the burdens of the 
cultivating classes are not ageravated by any unreasonable insistence on the 
demands of Govefnment.’ Thirteen years have passed by since the Resolu- 
tion was published and we shall not be surprised to learn that His Excellency 
Lord Willingdoo has not even been apprised of its existence. We would respect- 
fully recommend to His Excellency a careful study of this. document and then, 
regardless of the so-called prestige of his deputies and spokesmen, he should 
determine for himself whether in this particular case, the principles prescribed 
by the Government of India have not been thrown ‘to the winds. And if 
afterwards he comes, independently of.the advice of Mr. Pratt or Mr. Car- 
michael, to the conclusion that the cultivating classes have been treated: with 
generosity, as Mr. Pratt bas claimed, and that the cultivators should therefore 
pay the money due by them with or without penalty, we think it will be time 
enough for outsiders to reconsider their position. As for the rest of Mr. Pratt’s 


speech, it is merely of the hackneyed type. Stock cant phrases about ‘the 
Sirkar’ being ‘the Protector of the ‘poor’, and so on, will not serve to 


convince the public of the justice or generosity of the policy he has pursued. 
Mr. Pratt has told the public that he does not want their interference. 
We would ask him to remember this and repeat it when the next war loan 
comes to be floated.” ; 
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Kis corso yu penieg ask for suspension until the 

in. A few days ago the Commissioner, N. D., 

bled a large number of Talukdars and ryots and lectured them about 

neir duty towards Government and threatened them with dire consequences 
if they failed to comply with the demands of the authorities. The Com- 

er told the ryots that it was, not wise to go to such lengths at a critical 

time like the present. But is it tru@ statesmanship to wound the feelings of 
the people at-this time for the sake of prestige? It*would show Government’s 
real love for their subjects if instead of asking the latter to break their vow, 
they themselves gave up their determination to recover the revenue. A similar 
controversy has arisen.in the Yeotmal District of the Central Provinces, but 
we hope that the authorities there will learn a lesson from Kaira and not 

allow matters to reach a crisis. 


*32. ‘He spoke as bureaucrats have done in all ages and all countries 

, + without any heed to.the writing on the wall, or 

Comments on the the changing conditions of the country.......... As 

speech addressed by the threatened by the Commissioner lands are being 

eee he hens D., t© confiscated while the men are holding firm and are 

balhertate of. Kaira ‘agri- heartened by Mr. Gandhi and other workers. ‘I'he 

Rast Goftdr (38), 21st Commissioner said he was speaking with the 

Apl., Eng. cols. authority of the Governor. More’s the pity. If the 

struggle persists it may develop another phase which 

the bureaucracy have not considered. What will be done with the confiscated 

land ? If the passive resistance spreads may it not also include the refusal 

to occupy confiscated land by other persons? ‘The village organisation and 
Mr. Gandhi's influence must not be overlooked.” 


*33. “It was « happy idea of the Commissioner of the. Ncrthern 
Sadien Soca Reforiver Division, Mr. Pratt, to address a meeting .of ryots 
(4), 21st Apl of the Kaira District, regarding the situation which 
a h there, but  con- 
as arisen there, but we are sorry we cannot con 
gratulate him on the contents of his speech. The one important point as to 
which the general public wants to know the truth, is which of the two sets 
of estimates of the crops, those of the officials or those of Mr. Gandhi and 
other non-official leaders, is more-nearly correct. If the former, then the 
demand for further suspensions and remissions cannot, under existing rules, 
be complied with. If the latter, it could and should be. There is not one 
sentence in his lengthy address in which Mr. Pratt refers to this which is the 
central issue of the controversy. The chief purpose of his speech is evidently 
to show that, right or wrong, Government cannot admit of any outside 
interposition in their dealings with the ryots. This, of course, is an utterly 
untenable proposition. Government and their officials are responsible to the 
public here and in England.......... The situation in Kaira is largely due to 
Mr. Pratt’s mishandling. ‘This speech shows that it is hopeless to expect 
him to retrieve it........... ‘The Commissioner has made it impossible by his 
speech for the,public to look to any one but Mr. Gandhi for reli¢ving a situa- 
tion which is as serious as it is inopportune. We appeal to Mr. Gandhi to. 
suspend the Passive Resistance movement in view of the serious questions 
that"have to’be considered, and in regard to which the Viceroy and the 
st padeoohs of State, unlike Mr. Pratt, are seeking the co-operation of the public, 
aA enaegpiag with the war........... Then, when the war situation clears, as 
ope and pray it may at an early date, Mr. Gandhi will have the entire 
| public opinion, of the Presidency and the country, behind him, not for Passive 
Resistance which, at best, is only a means to an end, but in the demand for 
su‘h a re- adjustment of our land revenue system as would make impossible 
once for all difficulties like the one which has arisen in Kaira........... Let 
“us not, because Mr. Pratt’s thirty years’ Indian experience has made him 
impervious to the Time Spirit, permit ourselves’to forget the larger call of the 
Empire’s needs. We have every uptmdencs that our appeal to. Mr. Gandhi 
will bear fruit.” 


‘+ 


84. The point at issue is whether the,crop is below four Annas, but 


‘Mr. Pratt has observed silence on the question. He 
Hindusthén (23), 15th is of opinion that Mr. Gandhi has no knowledge o 
l.; Sdnj Vartamdn (34), administration and land revenue affairs. but the 
ons: tm yy greet @ planters of Assam brought forward a similar allega- 
5 gly Say 54 (26), 17th ion against bim— while the Government of, the 
Apl.; Bombay Samdchdr Province ultimately had to thank him. Does Mr. Pratt 
(64), 17th Apl. contend that officials are incapable of committing 
: mistakes? Are they not human? We are sorry 
to see that Mr. Pratt has not put forward any scheme by which a compromise 
could be effected. Wedo not think any impression would be created on the 
cultivators by the announcement that the powers vested in Government would 
be exercised to the bittor end. We would have been glad if,Mr. Pratt had suggest- 
eda vid media to endthe trouble. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—Mr. Pratt's 
explanation is quite unsatisfactory There is nothing new in the threat advanced 
that the lands would be confiscated if the Government dues are not paid. The 
claim made by Mr. Pratt that he and his officers are infallible cannot stand 
the test of reason in these days. Had Mr. Pratt any intention of taking 
the cultivators in his confidence he would have pointed out the faults in the 
valuation made by the popular leaders, but he has not done so. Mr. Gandhi 
might not have a knowledge of revenue administration but he has eyes 
and ears and can value the crops. The valuation was not carried out by 
Mr. Gandhi alone but by many others. Why should Government decline 
to appoint an independent committee to value the crops? ‘The passive 
resisters who wish to be true to themselves will never accept Mr. Pratt’s 
advice to break their pledge. How can people discharge their duty 
towards Government when Government themselves fail to discharge 
their part of it? The Praja Mitra and Parsi is not satisfied with 
Mr. Pratt’s speech and wishes that he had made an attempt to sympathise 
with the people and to know their grievances. It asks the people to 
send a petition to the Governor and to place their case before him. The 
Jdam-e-Jamshed expresses fear that the belated advice given by Mr. Pratt 
will have no effect on the agriculturists and it wishes that Mr. Pratt had 
dealé with the agriculturists in a more lenient manner. It calls upon His 
Excellency the Governor to appoint an influential committee consisting. of 
officials and non-officials to bring the trouble to an end. The Bombay Samd- 
char on the other hand exhorts the cultivators to absolve themselves from their 
pledge as Mr. Pratt has said the last word on the subject under orders from 
His Excellency the Governor and calls upon the popular leaders to induce 
their followers to yield and to show them the right path. 


329. The Commissioner N. D., who delivered a long harangue about the 


duties of the land holders, ought also to have known 

ao oe 16th — the duties of Government. Isitnottheir duty to grant 
remission of revenue to the cultivators when their crops entirely fail? How 
shall we characterise the attitude of the Commissioner who, instead of pity- 
ing the famine-stricken condition of the ryots, tries to awaken them to a sense 
of their duty to pay the revenue? Even a child who knows any thing of 
Mr. Gandhi’s work and self-sacrifice, will be able to say that he is not a man 


given to violent methods. The threats given by the Commissioner in his ° 


recent speech are utterly out of place and show his utter ignorance of the 
mighty power of the will to stick to one’s vow. We are at a loss to under- 
stand if anything is gained by irritating a wound, instead of trying to heal 
it. It is the duty of Government to take steps to calm the gathering storm 
by a sympathetic consideration of all the facts, when everybody’s attention is 
concentrated upon the war and the people are coming forward to sacrifice 
their all to win it. It is our humble but urgent request to Government not 
to further aggravate tbe public discontent resulting from the cancellation of 
the passports of Mr. Tilak and his deputation. 


*36. ‘Nearly a decade has now elapsed since the epoch-making inaugu- 
. ration of the Morley-Minto reforms, which threw 

The claims of the Parsi open to Indians membership of Executive Councils. 
community to a seat ON 1+ ig most remarkable that while Hindus and Mu- 


ol ew Executive +. mmadans have been most fully represented in these 


Kaiser-i-Hind (27), 21st Councils, as yet not a single Parsee has been - 
Apl.; Eng. col. deemed fit for this honour. Is it a mere coincidence 


‘or studied diplomacy? ‘This is the question to 
which we most respectfully beg to draw the attention of the powers that be. 
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: conven day sley Jindus and Muhammadans should be alternately 
ointed members of the Executive Councils.......... We have not a word 


> to say. the appointment of Hindus and Muhammadans, but it would 
be an evil -day for India when the British Goyernment, deemed so just and 


fair, should consecrate such a nefarious method of appointment as to neglect. 


ny and peaceful communities in favour of noisy agitation. Rumotr has 
Jong béen rife that at an early date the Executive Council of Bombay will 
_ have one more Indian Member ; and Dame Ramour has already been backing 
a Hindu candidate. ‘However unobjectionable he may be, we trust the 
Government. will not be guided, by the mechanical rule we have been 


criticising, but will look out over a wider area and thus allay the fears of 
luckless minorities ! ”’ . 


87. “The composition of the Committee. which has now been appointed 
as a result of Mr. Bhurgri’s constant hammering in 
Comments on the per- the Legislative Council will not encourage the hope 


sonnel of the Sind Rasal that any good will come out of it. The Commis- 


Committee. 
Home Ruler (3), 18th sioner in Sind has done well to issue the notification 


Ap that, any person giving evidence will be exempted 
pi. 

from any penalty or displeasure, but this does not go 
far enough. There should be an assurance that every attempt will be made 
to protect the poor helpless zemindar against all trouble from the officials. 
At the same time if Government is anxious to know the truth it should issue 
strict warning against any kind of official or other influence being used in the 
matter of giving evidence. Also, there should be on the committee a strong 
non-official majority of men of real independence, who inspire the confidence 
of the public. If the Government really wishes to end this tyrannous system, 
why on earth does it not follow this only sane course ?”’ 


38. “ The income tax scandal is assuming large proportions, specially in 
| ' our Upper Sind. We remarked some days back 
Alleged grievances ofthe that there have beea filed many appeals on the 


eople of Sukkur (Sind) , 
Y the matter of asc. Digher assessment made in Sukkur. We also 


ment to the income tax, remarked in this connection then that many of the 
Sind Advocate (11), 4th assessments have been revised and greatly reduced. 
Apl. Now comes the news most disquietting, that the 
notices are being served on those whose assessments 
‘have been reduced to pay up the amount by which the original assessments 
were reduced.’ ‘his attitude can not but be resented. Let us here sound a note 
of warning to those in authority that they are driving the people to the 
extreme necessity of devising counter methods to meet such-exacting demands. 
The people are very much agitated alrea:ly in the way the assessments 
have been made andthe present method will goa great way to add to their 
injuries. The decisions already made must be honoured and held good. 
We believe Government will see their way to mitigate the hardship.” 


89. ‘With this issue the Phenix is incorporated: in the New Times. 

| Thirty years and more have passed since the Phenix 
_ Amalgamation of the was started; and its history records the names of 
P aaste with the New some, great in mind and great in heart, who laboured 
: —* agg iy, for the upliftment of Sind.......... It strove for the 
"Api. =e, pues of India; there was a time, indeed, when it 
| suffered and was strong. The dawn has broadened 
into. day 5. the national life of Sind enters on a new stage; and the Phaeniz is 
merged in the New Times to-day. Freedom is the cause this organ of Indian 
Nationalism seeks to serve; and in'that service may be justified the faith of 


men who made the Pheniz, years ago, a power in the Province.”’ 


EDUCATION. 


40, In many of the districts our primary school teachers do not as yet 


receive their pay fixed by the scale of 1898. Since 


=) Prospects of primary that time the cost of living having doubled or even 


" ve i Bek ee es should be trebled, a revision of the scale has become absolutely 


16th necessary, and therefore we are glad to see that 


some improvement has been made in the pay of 
| untrained teachers. But as a matter of fact an | all 
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round improvement in the pay of all the teachers is required, It-is stated nt a io 
that the Director of Public Instruction is drawing up a new scheme, but from «© 


what we hear about it it also will prove to be unsatisfactory. We hope that 
some of the Honourable members will take up the cause of the poor teachers. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


*41. “In the opinion of some European members of the Board of the 

_. Bombay Improvement. Trust an- Ayurvedic and 

The Bombay City Yunani Conference and Exhibition is not a public 
Improvement Trust’s purpose although 90 per cent. of the real public use 


a «ts Mage be Dee Ayurvedic and Unani medicines! The Viceroy, 


ground for its exhibition, ‘he late Director of the I. M. 8., and many an 
Mahrdtta (6), 2ist authority, medical and non-medical, have given 
Apl. their opinion in favour of the continuance of. the 
Native systems of medicine; resolutions have been 
passed in the Imperial Legislative Council about giving some sort of 
encouragement to them;.and yet, in spite of all that, the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust decides, to its shame, and by the opinions of the HKuropean 
members, that no plot of ground should be given to a conference of the Vaids 
and Hakims! The Honourable Sir Dinshaw Wacha placed his finger, 
rightly perhaps, on the real point at issue. He is reported to have said that 
‘he knew it for certain that the Board always took an antagonistic attitude 
towards things Indian. He knew it for so many years and it was no use 
denying it.’ Is it after all then a colour-bar? A Board which has the 
effrontery to say that a purpose affecting 90 per cent. of the people is not -a 
public purpose needs no stronger coudemnation than their own decision.” 


42. The Sdnj Vartamdn adversely comments upon the resolution passed 

by the Board of the Bombay City Improvement 

Sdnj Vartamdn (34), Trust refusing to lease to the promoters of the forth- 
18th Apl.; Bombay Samd- coming Ayurvedic and Yunani Conference a 
we hay an: ft portion of the matdan at Marine Lines for the 
hal a vl purpose of holding the Conference. It opines that 
this resolution passed by the Kuropean majority of 
the Board is arbitrary and remarks that it deserves the strongest condemna- 
tion from the public. It declares that the Kuropean Trustees of the Board 
have, in refusing to grant permission to lease the land, not paused to think 
what adverse effect theix action would produce on the minds of the people. 
The paper dilates on the usefulness of the Ayurvedic and Yunani systems of 


. 


medicine and maintains that the present resolution of the Board has proved — 


that the City Improvement Trust is not a body that exists for the benefit of 
the public, and that it should be abolished and its present functions made over 
to Bombay Municipality. [The Bombay Samdchdr expresses its regret at the 
resolution of the Trust above referred to. It remarks that the-present refusal 


of the Trust has shown that it is either reluctant or unable to promote public | 


interests. It observes that it was the duty of the Trust to show that it was 
in sympathy with the objects of the Conference by according its organisers 
facilities that might help the development of the two indigenous systems 
of medicine. The Shri Venkateshwar regards the attitude of the Trust 
towards the Ayurvedic and Yunani Conference, as disclosed by their recent 
resolution, as one:treasonable to India and things Indian. It dwells on the 
apathy of the European members of the Trust towards Indian interests and 
appeals to Government to being about such a Change in the present constitu- 
tion of the Trust as would save Indian interests from being injured.| 


43. Referring to the Government .resolution to appoint three members 


on the Municipal Committee of Management for 


Comments on ths Gov- Hyderabad (Sind), the Sind Journal remarks :—“ Of 
ernment Resolution to 

appoint three more mem- Curse the chief cause of the failure of the Govern- 
bers on the Municipal Ment-nominated committee was its faulty personnel, 
Committee of Manage- consisting of either incompetent and municipally 
ment for Hyderabad inexperienced men or of men without either time or 


(Sind). inclination for seri o believe th 
Sind Journal (12), 11¢h nclination for serious work, but we do believe that 


ia if the Committee had consisted of about a dozen men - 
ee selected without prejudice—without a determined: 


* 
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hack or by crook? 

ve in the essay of the latter alternative. 

i ooking a subterfuge to be resorted to 
bad,.si.4.. “The other supposition, namely, a con- 
sion “Of the Municipality, may also be, and probably 
ication. Bat should it turn out to be well founded the public 
shoulc : 6d. to start: ‘an agitation against such folly 
dhould @xbose the mal-administration or. the inefficient 

of the Committee of Management. [The paper also 


eis LG crebdioned, disstiading ex-Municipal Councillors and others from 
members of the committee. 


M. K, SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Orienta] Translator to Government, 
i W. Seoretariat, Bombay, 26th April 1918. 
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» For ‘the Week ending 27th April 1918. ~ 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to per 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 7 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts Fee 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if. the facts ss 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND. THE PUBLIC “ADMINISTRATION. 


41. The Viceroy’s sympathetic attitude towards the Home Rule deputstion 
and the promptitude with which the members there- 

| ee Of. leens at of were provid with passports naturally led 
Wesart. (111), 28rd Apl. people to believe that Government were really 

¢ anxious to assist the swardjya movement. Recent 
pronouncements of Government, however, show evil signs that the policy of 
Government is about to undergo a substantial modification in regard to our 
aspirations. The Irish Home Rule question is being hotly discussed in 
England while the war is at its height and we do not think the presence of 
Mr. Tilak and his party there at this time would have caused a catastrophe 
and diverted the attention of the people from the main occupation of the war. 
We are aware that the war has reached a very critical stage. Although 
England is not likely to lack either money or munitions, her man-power is 
not quite adequate to meet the emergency. She is, therefore, obliged to 
impose conscription upon Ireland and in return proposes to confer Home Rule 
on that country. If England is really fighting for the independence of smaller 
nationalities it would be strange indeed if she imposed compulsory military 
service on a country which has not yet received the rights of self-government. 
British statesmen have now come to realise that if England is to withstantl 
successfully the fury of the German onslaught she must no longer deny the 
rights of self-government to any part of the Empire. Indeed the object of 
the Home Rule deputation to England was to emphasize the same fact. Both 
the Governments in England and in India are convinced that owing to the 
collapse of Russia Germany is now in a position to strike at the Empire not 
only in the West but also in the Kast. The same means which formerly 
enabled Russia to mass troops on the frontiers of Afghanistan will soon be at 
the disposal of Germany. ‘True statesmanship requires, therefore, that the 
defences of India should be put on a satisfactory footing with the least possi- 
ble delay. We are asked to suspend all political agitation and concentrate all 
our energies on the prosecution of the war. We are also asked to support 
all measures that may be taken to utilize the resources and especially the 
man-power of India. Now we want to know first whether Government are 
prepared to give us swardjya as outlined in ‘thee Congress-League Reform 
scheme. wif they are, all agitation will cease automatically. If not, the 
forcible suppression of our agitation without satisfying our legitimate demands 
will, we think, only do more harm than good. People must definitely know 
whether they have: any stake in the Empire which they are asked to defend. 


They are not prepared to sacrifice their lives simply to perpetuate bureaucratic’ 


rule in India. Itis unthinkable that we should die to. enable Belgium to 
“regain her independence while we ourselves continue to remain in subjection. 
If the Viceroy really wants our assistance he should arrange to get an Indian 
Home Rule Bill introduced into Parliament. Instead of that it appears to 
be his intention to stop all our agitation and coerce us into helping Govern- 
ment against our will. This course would be extremely unjust. People are 
now bent upon getting swardjya and sweet promises will no longer satisfy 
them. They are convinced that the bureaucracy is not at all prepared to 
give them the rights of swardjya and no words of the Viceroy or the Secretary 
of State can now inspire confidence in their minds. Only the actual intro- 
duction of a Bill in Parliament granting us self-government can do that. 
Lord Curzon. who dubbed the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 as an ‘ impossible 
charter’ isin the War Cabinet and men like Lord Sydenham are busily engaged 
in thwarting our aspirations. It is impossible for us, therefore, to be satisfied 
with mere promises. Again if the obstacle of the bureaucracy be removed 
from our path the response of the people to the call for volunteers will both 
be spontaneous and adequate and. there will be no need to hold any con- 
ferences. In ordinary times we might have accepted whatever rights it 
pleased our rulers.to give us. But these are not such times. Now the 


Empire cannot do without us and we cannot do without the Empire. The = 
British Empire is not built up for the benefit of few sscores of English =. 9 
pening, Lord Morley himsel! ne admitted in his. * Recollections’ that 4 
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5 on the manifesto iaanéd by Mrs. Besant, Mr. Tilak 
and.others the Bombay Samdchdr writes :—It is 
the special characteristic of the manifesto that the 

_ leaders of the Extremist party have come forw ard 
in response to the appeal of the Prime Minister to 
express the loyalty of India and the ar ag of its 

nazi Sad people to continue their connection with the British 
Apl. oe 404 Monpize and we shall, therefore, not be surprised 
Sot if the enemy’s dreams are scattered by it. But the 
shit for political reforms are not quite in accord with the appeal for 
‘trust made in the manifesto. How can there be any room for mutual trust | 
- if doubts are expressed about the recommendations that the Secretary of 
 Btate will make on his return to England? At the present juncture India 
should concentrate its attention on helping Government without the expect- 
ation of any reward. We hope; therefore, that those who have issued the 
manifesto will do all in their power to induce the youth of the country to 
enlist in the army and that Government will do their part in giving 
Sympathetic consideration to the difficulties of the popular leaders and 
strengthening their hands. 


3. “In his recent speech in the House of Commons the Premier said :— 
| ‘When large numbers of Irish youths were brought 
On what condition into the fighting line it was right that they should . 
Indian will fightfor the -fee] that they were not fighting to establish a 
Beye. Times ®) 18th principle abroad which had not been applied to 
Apl. , them.’ And what is right with reference to Ireland 
"is equally so with reference to India. The Army 
needs more men;. and India can supply soldiers in tens and hundreds of 
thousands. But she will expect that the fight of Freedom in Europe will also 
win her the freedom she has struggled for, through these 30 years and more. 
Give the needed assurance to the people ; co-operate with the people’s leaders, 
announce a policy of trust and national freedom ; and India will go ahead 
with confidence in the service of the cause and the enemy's designs will drop 
dead at the feet of India’s marching men.” 


4. “We wish to appeal both to Government and to the leaders 
of the people not to indulge in the game of 
_, What the Government yecrimination and expatiate on the might-have-beens, 
in-ndis should doin the 4nd to mention a few considerations which are 
; critical phase of - ; 
| Sis sar, | obvious indeed but are none the less of the most 
Servant of India (10), .Vital importance. First as regards Government. It 
25th Apl. — is no use shutting our eyes to the fact. that Indians 
have been feeling the galling weight of racial. 
e subordination, that they feel that their rulers have not reposed full confidence 
in them, that they suspect that all their rulers have not an equally keen desire 
to raise them to a position of equality with. themselves, that they fear that 


>.‘ s6me-clatses of Englishmen are afraid that their material interests will suffer 
"if Indians are allowed a considerable say in the management of their own 
' affairs; and that occasionally attempts have been. made to whittle down solemn 
ee oo to unmeaning platitudes or shelve them as ‘impossible charters’. 
is ssseesees A’ bill for the better government of India will perhaps take some time 


id o enerey to hatch. But an announcement of the future policy in outline 
asible, and it should be bold in conception and should inspire people with 
‘apa lence that the principle of liberty, for which the Empire is-waging this 
War anc nd has staked its all, shall be the governing principle of Indian adminis- 
tra ge oe - Suing the @octrine of self-determination to which the Premier has’ 

"= given expression shall be made applicable’to Indians. In some other direc- 
 $1ons also sc joe steps any be indicated. ‘If the War Cabinet has stopped the 
me t “i 6 League di on on from proceeding to England, so should it also 


put an absolute stop to the agitation of Lord Sydenham and his friends in_ 
England and Mr. Welby and his Anglo-Indian ¢o-adjutors in India. Again 
they should immediately start a college or two for the military training of 
Indian youths so as to make them fit for receiving commissions. The people 

are already discounting the worth of the promise~on this subject, given last 
year. Thirdly, what is perhaps still harder, Indians should be treated on a 

footing of equality in the matter of appointments. No war should in practice 

be allowed to comein the way of this absolute equality, and perhaps an 

immediate announcement of the acceptance of simultaneous examinations and 

the Indianisation of all the services at as rapid a pace as possible will conciliate 

the educated classes, who are after all the real leaders of the people. Fourthly, 

a liberal extension ofthe policy of advisory committees in the matter of intern- 

ments, and of amnesty for political offenders of a comparatively less heinous 4a 
kind, will give a practical example of the confidence which will be repaid a | x 

hundredfold by cheerful willingness to bear burdens. Finally, the innate sense a 
of a race hautewr and the rudeness towards Indians which is its consequence 
should be consciously avoided by the Kuropean element of the community, 
and any example of such callous disregard tow@rds the feelings of Indians 
should be visited with appropriate penalties amounting in some cases even to 
externment out of India, for one can have no conception of the bad ‘blood this 
creates among the educated, and not least among the Indian servants of Gov- 
ernment themselves.’ 


9.- In order to properly utilise the man-power and monetary strength. 
of India, Government must now be prepared to put 
aint Aol Prakdsh (49), 4 stop to the injustice done to the Indians in barring 
them from higher appointments in the army, in 
order to make them realise the gravity of the situation and the confidence 
Government putin them. There is no other way except this to impress 
on their minds that fighting for the Empire amounts to fighting for their own 
hearths and homes. Without any further delay Government must repeal 
the Arms Act, throw open to Indians Commissioned officers’ posts in the army 
and establish Military Colleges in different parts of the country to give them 
the necessary training. Inshort they must give up their policy of distrust and | 
repose full confidence in them. As to the Government’s suggestion that all 
political movements should be stopped for the present, we have no idea as 
to the extent to which Government want this principle to be applied. There 
are movements and movements, and though it may be proper to stop any 
movement that may be undesirable at the present moment, still it is not at 
all necessary or proper to put a stop to all political movements indiscri- 
_minately. A movement which quietly discusses political rights of Indians and 
gives them an idea of constitutional reforms, ought not to be stopped, as it 
throws no obstacles in the path of Government. We must plainly tell 
Government that they are entirely mistaken if they think. that the political 
developments in Ireland have had no effect on the minds of the people of 
India. The significant utterance of the Premier with regard to granting 
Home liule to Ireland before calling upon its people to enlist has kindled 
hopes in the minds of Indians who expect to be assured that the principle | 
of self-determination is to be made applicable to them also, and our popular 3h 
leaders must be allowed to carry on agitation with a view-to keep alive that | 
idea in the people’s minds. Nobody wishes to carry on any agitation that 
would come in the way of the prosecution of the war. 


*6. Referring to the Political Conference convened by His Excellency 
aggie | the Viceroy at Delhi, the Mahratta writes :—‘ And 
Hag bowen rae what is it that the young Indians are asking for ? 
Apl. i tame Their sentiments have been clearly expressed by re 
| Mr. Lloyd George in one short sentence: ‘We haat 

cannot ask young men to fight for principles the application of which is a 
denied to their own country.’ The failure of the Government of India up-to 
this moment in rallying the manhood of India round the banner of liberty 
was due to the ignoring of this great principle, and it is high time they realise 
it at the present moment. Mere promises will not avail much.......... Young 
Indians are not asking anything extravagant or impossible. They are asking 
for something less than what the Irish youths are demanding. The Congress- 


Pike es 


6 ig their demand. “tt i ; Sein determined by them, and that 

) Minimum it, f the scheme of Government falls short of 

y be not be satisfied. If the leaders assembled 

t anything less than that without their consent, 

mselves to be betrayed........... The situation 

Ba ret them << ‘oaks it worse by making the younger generation 

800) inbented. The time has come when truth must be spoken and 
ken in plain words. It is not that Young India is bargaining in this 
ir as it is called by some. If fighting for the freedom of others is not 
‘ining, why should demanding the freedom of India be dubbed so?......... 

sie. raining or no bargaining, the principle of liberty must be applied to our 
‘ ih before we are asked to fight for it. We must see that the Govern- 
ment of India is our own, and not‘a foreign one as now, before we go to crush 


| a government in Belgium and Serbia, and other down- trodden nation- 
alities. * 4 


*7. “The majority be the men selected by the local Governments are 
what are called Durbaris, men who generally bask 
oT he ce SAD in iP binahine of official smiles, but who have not 
large followings and who have not such influence 
that they can rouse the people to enthusiasm. The most popular party 
e now is the Home Rule League and it is in direct touch with the masses. 
few leaders of the League have been invited, and small wonder, for 

the Home Rule-League is anathema maranatha to the bureaucracy.” 


8. “There is no doubt that people of all classes and all shades of 

: opinion are in sympathy with the object of the 

ant India (16), 24th Conference. But it will not warrant the presump- 
tion that the people of this country are ready to 
give carte blanche to the Government to do what it likes. ... No power 
on earth can demand that there shall be sacrifice only on one side. The War 
Conference is going to ask from us great sacrifices, both in men and money 
and in the abdication-of some of our cherished rights. And after all for 
what ends? That we may succeed in firmly planting the flag of freedom on 
the soil of Kurope ? Surely, that alone can uever be. As the signatories to 
the manifesto say, ‘ only the hope of freedom can arouse popular enthusiasm 
to ‘fighting point’.......... But when we look at the constitution and composi- 
tidn of the Conference itself, we find an entire absence of the spirit of trust 
and the desire for real popular co-operation. The bureaucratic machine 
knows only one way of working and a packed conference is to be the result, 
whose decisions on momentons questions will be paraded:as the unanimous 
opinion of the people’s representatives. The Conference, as at present 
constituted, is a fraud on the principles of popular representation. It is 
representative neither of all classes nor of all shades of opinion. And its 
decisions cannot therefore be binding on the people at large. There cannot 
be the least enthusiasm for or response to a so-clled Conference of all classes 
and all shades of opinion which excludes Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak and 
includes the Maharaja of Bobbili and Dr. Nair, which includes Mr. Paranjpye 
and excludes Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas, which includes the Honourable 
Mr. Ghulam Husain and excludes the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri. At this 
solemn moment thd bureaucrats are destroying all possibility of a really 
 pational popular movement for the support of the war. Officials in this 
_ country begin by excluding the recognized leaders of the people and 
inviting the co-operation of people some of whose names provoke disgust. 
This is not a proper, way of calling a truce to political differences and 
® measure of ‘give and take’ on both sides, we do 


not think that the Gefernment will attain the object in view.- The Confer- 
 6nce as at. present constituted must prove a failure. It might be otherwise 
jot the real: leaders of the people were consulted. As for the cessation of 
- political propaganda, it is as well that the public should speak their mind 
~oleat early. So ee Be as the officials continue to maintain the attitude that has 


ne -desirab There is one-and only one 
way of f securing | the genuine : shade ofall people. That is to remove 
‘ racial pre ference and establish political freedom.” 2 - : 


9. Commenting on the War Conference to be held at Delhi on the 
Aa 27th April for the purpose of arriving at con- 
Hindusthdn (23), 24th clusions as to how India can best help the 
i », Praja Mitra and prosecution of the war, the Hindusthdn remarks 
rst (31), 27th Apl.; iat if Indi a at ‘3 - 
Bombay Samdchdr (64), at if India’s demand for swardjya had been 
99nd Apl.; Shri Venka- Conceded even in aSubstantial measure the present 
teshwar (85), 28rd Apl. crisis, giving rise to apprehensions for the safety 
of Calais and Dunkirk, would derhaps never have 
arisen. In spite of India’s -willingness to help the Empire the paper 
is doubtful if the authorities would be able to avail themselves of that help 
on account of their failure to change their attitude towards the Indians. 
Remarking that Lord Willingdon has almost lost his popularity by his 
present attitude towards the Kaira agriculturists which, the paper thinks, 
is more unjust than Lord Pentland’s policy with regard to Mrs. Annie 
Besant, the paper declares that the policy of asking the subjects to give 
in miles when the authorities are not prepared to move an inch is parti- 
colarly injurious' at the present juncture. It maintains that it rests with 
Lord Chelmsford’s Government to make the Conference a success, and 
suggests that for the sake of creating sufficient enthusiasm among the 
Indian public the Bengal detenus should-be liberated, the Kaira agriculturists 
should be promised an independent inquiry into this year’s crop conditions, 
the operation of the Press Act should be suspended and the distinctions 
between the Indians and Europeans should be abolished before the 26th April 
at the latest. [Expressing its belief that the object of the Governinent of 
India on the present occasian is to hold a conference on the lines of the Irish 
Conference, the Praja Mitra and Padrsv is inclined to infer that some Local 
Governments have failed to appreciate that object. It regards the exclusion, 
from the Conference, of those Indian public: leaders who happen to 
hold extreme political views but in whom the _ public have placed 
blind confidence, as a grave error and weakness on the part of Government. 
The Bombay Samdchdr refers to the objects for which the Conference is 
called and, expressing itself in favour of cessation of all political propaganda 
for the time being, appeals to the patriotic sons of India t@ follow the example 
of Sir Edward Carson and to stand by the Viceroy at the present juncture. 
It believes that the task of tackling the problem of India’s man-power would 
be greatly facilitated if Government reposed greater confidence in the people. 
The paper also remarks that India will be prepared to undergo further 
sacrifices but hopes-that India’s capacity will ever be kept in view and that 
the country will not be allowed to be exhausted. The Shri. Venketeshwar 
remarks that there is no reason why India’s preparations for subduing 
‘(Germany should prove unsuccessful if the Indians are «allowed to understand 
that they would be soon relieved from their present dependent condition, if 
Indian officers were to be given the same rank in the army as their Kuropean 


brethren, if the present system of interning political prisoners were done away 


with and if restrictions under the Indian Arms Act were relaxed so as to 
enable the people to develop their wartial instincts. | 


10. The Sandesh says that the coming Delhi Conference is engrossing 
everybody’s attention and expresses its apprehension 

Sandesh (121), 23rd Apl. th 34 ws hb pontine: 2 by threats are likely 
to be offered to thejleaders to stop all political agitation. It, however, declares 
that to enable educated and self-respecting Indians to enlist themsslves in the 
army, it is first necessary to arrive at a satisfactory solution of the Home Rule 
question, und that to ask the people to stop the Home Rule Movement would 
be an insult to the Indian Nation. The paper emphasises that as Home Rule 


would be conducive to the welfare of India and of the Empire, it has as - 


much importance as the question of the War, and it feels confident that the 
national leaders, in spite of the violent opposition of the bureaucracy, are sure 
to stick to their cause. ‘The paper further remarks that the loyalty of India is 


dominated by patriotism and requests Government to recognise the fact that 


the object of the Home Rule movement is not to destroy the Empire, but to 
strengthen it and that with this pure object in view, Indians are bent upon 

continuing the movement, without being afraid in the least of the bureau- 

cracy. The paper therefore calls upon Government before throwing any 
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respons ili ties on 5 India i cae a abolish the distinction between 
it s and the Indians inthe matter of the Civil and Military services, 
ents for the grant of constitutional reforms and to puta 
es activities of Lord Sydenham in England, and exhorts — 
s people to have firm faith in Messrs Tilak and Gandhi and a make up 
“ §heir minds to follow the path laid down by them. 


11. Looking to the _ of Ireland, the Kandtak Vdibhav says, pi can 
well surmise how far the All-India War Conference 
oy VRORO wil} enable India to expedite her progress towards 
Home Rule. It points out that the- policy of the 
rulers, now as in days past, amounts to saying ‘ you give us quietly whatever 
you have to give. We shall consider your fate later on’.. The paper exhorts 
the popular representatives who are to attend the Conference to follow the 
advice of Mrs. Besant, and point out clearly tothe authorities that the only 
way to get the fullest help of India lies in granting Home Rule to her. 


12. “The conclusions of the Delhi Conference will be anxiously awaited. 
The people are eager to give all possible help to 
New Times (8), 19th Government in the present crisis; but we cannot 
Api. share the view that there must be a truce to all 
pat political differences and the general official view that 
the question of reforms should have ‘a very back place’ on account of the 
war and its problems. Back of the national agitation for reforms lits the 
sincere desire to help both India and the Empire : an Empire of the free alone 
can fulfil the obligations of the day and smite the enemy of progress and 
freedom : and Mr. Montagu and the Viceroy have a splendid opportunity of 
evoking great enthusiasm among the people by making it clear to them that 
India’s problems and demands will be re-adjusted in the light of the demo- 
' cratic ideal.’ To give the question of reforms a ‘very ‘back place’ in the 
present crisis will be, we are convinced, a bad blunder. And the best way 
to make the immediate future secure is to give a timely assurance to the 
people in regard to their claims to self-government.”’ 
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"13. “Sir Satyendra Prasanna Sinha has again been nominated by 
| : the Government of India to represent the Indian 
Comments on the People to attend the Imperial War-Cabinet and 


selection of Sir8. P, Sinha the War Conference. It is a queer use ofthe words 
to represent India in the 


Imperial War Conference. ‘representative of the people’ when. the representa- 
Mahrdtta (6), 28th’ tive is not elected by the people, and is nominated 
Apl. by some body unauthorised by the people! ‘A 
nominee of Government’ would have been a fit 
description and a true one at the same time. Sir Satyendra, however, knows 
the popular point of view and he will no doubt place it before the Conference. 
But, we are afraid, he is rather too mild to press it on the attention of the 
Conference as emphatically as any other independent gentleman. In the 
public meetings and functions in England the Maharaja of Bikaner even was’ 
sometimes more out-spoken than him, and it would have been better had the 
choice fallen on some other more courageous gentleman. If at all a Govern- 
ment member alone was to be selected, Sir Shankaran Nair there was, who 
would have done equally well, if not more. But extreme moderation was 
perhaps the only qualification required, and Sir S: P. Sinha was found to 
have it-in a greater measure than anybody else. We do not know why the 
Maharaja of Bikaner is not nominated again. But the re-nomination of. 
Sir 8. P. Sinha and his milder utterances, and the exclusion of the Maharaja 
of Bikaner and his somewhat plainer utterances in favour of Self-Government. 
tell their own tale and untilsome better reasons are shown, people will find a 
satisfactory solution only in the facts shown above.” 


14, The Indian public have been informe that Sir 8. P. Sinha 

| and the Maharaja of Patiala will represent ‘Toaia ab 

;  eaaaaae (28), 26th the’ forthcoming Imperial War Conference. The 
ae people of India will hardly receive this news with 
enthusiasm. The Indians have not to say+much with regard to the nomina- 
tion of the Maharaja as he is going to represent the Indian Chiefs,- but it is 
mot welt that Bar Satyendra has been foisted upon them as their representative. 


The Government of India had, on a former occasion, insulted the .Indian 
public and had subverted the very spirit of the term “representative” by 
Sialieabipe in an arbitrary manner, India’s representatives on the War 
Conference. On the present occasion the Indian public have ,been again 
insulted by the adoption of the same arbitrary: procedure and their complaint 
has not been given the weight it deserved. Thepeople note with regret mixed 
with surprise that the freedom- loving British Government does not recognise 
the principle that a people's representative should be selected by the people, 
and they are extremely disappointed at the fact that Government do not view 
them with trust even at the present citical juncture. ‘‘hereis no wonder if 
they expect trust and co-operation from Government at atime when expect- 
ations are entertained for redoubled efforts from them. 


15. At the. beginning of the war it was said that the berks with a long 
purse or with ample provisions or munitions would 

Comments on the a peccees in ne loos ir . oe all these poslesiares 
‘ae ite (10). 91 ave come to naught. as been prove at those 
a sik who counted upon the failure of Germany on account 
of lack of men, provisions and munitions are false prophets. In spite of 
forty-five months of war and in spite of its having severed connection with 
the world and its terrible losses Germany has proved a terror in all the 
theatres. of war. When the war broke out we said that since the war was 
waged between well disciplined nations the ultimate success would rest with 
the party with stronger powers of endurance and superior intelligence. Now 
it is said that the victory will remain with the Alles provided they can make a 
stand till the American contingents arrive. Of what use is the victory that is 
gained by a side with outside help received at the eleventh hour after that side 
has almost exhausted itself ?. In our opinion it is courting failure to depend 
upon others for help. We should always be actuated by the desire of winning 
success singlehanded and concentrate all our efforts to that end. Mr. Lloyd 
George has made a declaration in Parliament that the Allies have suffered 
terribly at the hands of the enemy but that our losses are insignificant when 
compared to those of the enemy. It would be necessary to know the figures 
about the losses on both sides. This much is certain that the time has 


arrived for the Allies to fight in a desperate manner as a last resort. Mr. Lloyd. : 


George's reference to the menace of the enemy in the Hast goes to show that 
we must give a go-bye to the old belief that right and truth triuinph over might 
and should realise that might must be opposed by might just as diamond cuts 


diamond. It is therefore proper that an appeal should be made for mobilising ~ 


the strength of India. The cancellation of the Viceroy’s programme and his 
return to Simla shows that the situation has become critical and it is to be 
seen what steps are taken to take the Indians into confidence and so enable 
them to contend against the might-of the enemy. All differences are 
forgotten when an army prepares itself to make a final desperate attack on 
the enemy and this elimination of differences adds to the enthusiasm of the 
combatants. It-is ‘not .a very desirable or encouraging state of affairs that 
Kuropeans should hold the commissioned ranks, enjoy special facilities in the 
matter of pay and pensions, while the sepoy has torest content with his meagre 
pay and poor prospects. The removal of unequality of treatment will secure 
public confidence in the present struggle when all have to sacrifice their lives. 
India’s-loyalty cannot be valued and Indians do not want to set a -price upon 
it, but Indians are human beings and it would be too much to expect them to 
make sacrifices in the name of loyalty and patriotism while they are being 
distrusted and given unfair treatment. Lord Chelmsford would do well to 
realise that the question of giving Home Rule to India has a special bearing 
On winning the war. The situation cannot be effectively faced without 
Government -having at their back a united and contented people. India will 
be prepared to take all the responsibilities of the present war provided it is 
granted the right of self-determination for which the war is being waged. 
There are various conjectures as to the objective of the enemy in the present 
offensive. He is in reality fighting for victory or for favourable terms. His 
tactics are based on experience gained during the last three years and a 
half. How could Germany have accumulated so many guns and so much 
ammunition if it had not dragged to the western front the guns and ammurni- 
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telegrams the German tide has been stemmed. 
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The Indians realise the situa- 
tion and are aware that their destinies are welded with those of the British 
Empire. They can secure the Home Rule they want within the Empire and 
so they are anxious in their own interests and as loyal subjects to helpin the 
war. It now rests with our administrators to infuse enthusiasm in Indians 
and to secure their help. , 


16. In the course of an article on the situation on the Wertern Front, 
How politicians in Eng- the Sind Observer remarks :—*“ The belated effort 
land are mismanaging the of our politicians to collect man-power at the ele- 


war. venth hour when the final struggle is proceeding is 
Sind Observer (14),16th contemptible. Instead of placing all available men 
Apl. at the disposal of Sir Douglas Haig long ago and 


anticipating the German offensive, which it was common knowledge was in 


contemplation by the General Staff, our politicians procrastinated and let us 
down badly. The factis our conduct of the war is interfered . with by pé@tti- 
fogging public men who are more concerned with their own and party interests 
than those of the Empire. We have had over three and a half years of this 
system and it were time.the soldier were given a chance of pulling us out of 
the mess. What we badly require is a military dictator ‘who will close the 
mouths of politicians and journalists and carry on the war in a ruthless, busi- 
nesslike way. All persons who have anything to say against his war aims and 
means should be promptly translated to the trenches. The soldier might 
muddle us into defeat, buton the other hand we stand to attain victory 
under his untrammelled guidance, whereas politicians invariably lead but 


one way.” 


17. “Apart from the contemptuous tone of the language used in the 
communication, certain phrases stand out pro- 

Comments on the War :™nently: first, that the journey on which these 
Cabinet’s communication persons have embarked was uncalled for, the purpose 
regarding the stoppage of Of it lacking in any justification, and second, 
the Home Rule Deputa- that ‘it was proposed by these persons. .. . 
tion. to come to England in the avowed role of agitators 
airenng, india (16), 24th to gtart an uncompromising propaganda in favour 
“eae ofa Home Rule of their own’. Such a proceeding 
as this is described to be ‘improper at any time’. 

‘ecesesee Buta Government that issued passports to the British Socialists 
and Pacifists, in the face of overwhelming opposition in the British press 
and on the platform, to go to Stockholm and directly embarrass it by their 
agitation there, cannot consistently advance this as an excuse for the 
step ‘that- has been ‘taken. The assertion on the other hand that an 


| uncompromising propaganda would be improper at any time makes it 


impossible for us to believe that the concentration on the prosecution 
of the war was the motive power for such action........... It reveals an 


utter lack of trust in the good intentions, in the anxiety of Indians to 


help thé Imperial Government in the prosecution of the war, and proves 


that. those who are responsible at the present time for the Government 


of the United Kingdom are not really actuated by an equal desire to apply to 


«India the great principle for which they profess to be fighting and for the 
_¥indication of which they have appealed for our assistance. Only last week, 
_. MreLloyd George, speaking in the Heuse of Commons, asserted that they 
- were fighting for the principle of Self-Determination, though from our point 
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of view it does not look like a complete vindication of that principle. However 
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Reais we might f feel grateful for the ‘ generous intentions of His Majésty’s 
Government ’, regarding which a reminder was superfluous, we cannot ee 
in an arbitrary abrogation of our elementary rights of ‘ British citizenship 

wesseeeee Mr. Lloyd George has proved by his appeal to this: country that t 6 


trustecehip of Asia for which European nations had regarded themselves - 
hitherto responsible has terminated and that Jadia as the bulwark of Asiatic. 


peace must confederate with the rest of the world against the enemy. But 
can this be, so long as you deny to Indians the pleasure and privilege of being 
free men? ‘No’ must be the amphatic answer. By this vascillating and 
inconsistent policy the War Cabinet has forged afresh obstacle to the whole- 
hearted participation of Indians in any campaign they may desire against 


enemy aggression in the Kast. Of course we refuse to believe that the action - 


taken by the War Cabinet is final, and as a self-respecting people, fully 
conscious of our rights and duties, we cannot tolerate this sort of stupid 
interference with one of our deeply cherished rights. If for no other 
consideration than this, we do not only protest but shall continue to protest — 
and protest most emphatically—against this grave violation of a very im- 
portant principle, and we shall not rest in our protest until proper amends 
are made for this wanton insult to our intelligence and sense of self-respect.” 
[Hlsewhere the paper writes:—‘‘The intentions of Government are very 
difficult to judge. And itis not clear what they are going to do for a solu- 
tion of the Indian problem. The explanation in connection with the 
cancellation of Tilak passports leads us to suspect that the Government 
have come to some sort of decision with respect to reforms in this country 
and mean, if they can, to settle the Indian question in India in the way 
most congenial to them {he cancelling of the passports granted to 
Mr. Tilak and party, the turning back of those who had previously pro- 
ceeded from Gibraltar andthe turning out of those already in England: 
these and other acts suggest that having shut all the exit valves of 
criticism and complaint, it is proposed to announce reforms that will 
fall far short of our expectations and, if, as is inevitable, we reject these 
small mercies, then to tell an uninformed British public that Indians are 
ungrateful. If all this happens, Indians will have to find a way to get at the 
British democracy and tell them plainly what our demands are and how a 
reactionary Government proposes to deal with them. ‘This must be done and 
will be done.’’| 


18. “ The tone of the communique is more in the style of a scurrilous 
Angilo-Indian journalist than a dignified government. 
Pays fiuter (9), th qe plea in itself is a barefaced sophistry and 
does not deserve the compliment of a refutation. 
We were under the old-fashioned impression that the prémary right of free 
petitioning was inherent in a subject and that the powers that be were not to 
be satisfied about its reasonableness before they were pleased to listen 
to it. If Mr. Tilak’s proceeding ai any time would be improper, what were 
His Majesty’s Government doing during the last few months during which 
Mr. Tilak was making his preparatioas? It seems as if His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment were waiting to put in their veto till Mr. Tilak was about to set sail. 
veeoee «es The country must express its strong indignation against this un- 
justified curtailment of the liberty of the subject, and insult to the nation.” 


*19. “The cancellation of the passports granted to Mr. Tilak and his 
party at Colombo and the turning back of the 

Cancellation of the Home Rule League deputation which . preceded 
passports of the Home them, at Gibraltar, under the orders of His Majesty’s 
T Pry se gp te scans Government, are incidents of a kind which no 
ome eformer Government does wisely to allow to occur even in 
of His Majesty’s Government would have been bad-enough, but the fact that 
Lord Sydenham and the Indo-British Association might have had something 
to do with it, has added a tinge of bitterness to it. The whole affair has 
the appearance of being a practical joke at the expense of the delegates, 


devised by some malicious,opponent, and the Imperial Government has done 


decidedly ill in lending itself to it.” 
 -# 80—8 oon 


war-time........... The effect of this abrupt action 
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cance! fin the events Sones 

i @ humiliation this of the Home Rule | 

What a- ‘ental ‘of the right of frée 

et eae, nt ‘Whats. contradiction of thé English 

iblic life... gt fate ve The note of explanation in support of the - 

zp . explart Siiting The Indo-British Association has. 

“eattying on its m Sachinvous campaign against the national cause......... 

he Cabinet | ave done nothing to suspend this ‘ political agitation ° in Eng- 

Jin, zai _ nal je national cause; the Sydenham agitation is allowed, but the 

om: el eputation i is ‘ancalled for’ and ‘ the purpose of it lacking i in any 

mnt justification ’!......... The supreme concentration of national effort ’ 

sith C ‘stand in the way of woman en(ranchisement; it does not stand in the 

y of the Trish Home Rule Bill; why should it stand i in the way of an Indian . 

ion for Home Rule? The Home Government, we are told, have to 

gander Mr. Montagu’s report on the Indian Problem. But, surely, that is 

just the reason why Indians should have an opportunity to place their view of 

the matter -before the British Democracy that stands behind the Home 
- Government and should be the final arbiter of our national claim.” 


21. The Karndtak Vritta condemns strongly the action taken by the 
: home authorities in cancelling the passports giveu to 
a yer SS). Mr. Tilak and his party and remarks:—Mr. Tilak’s 
93) 19th Apl OWWYE departure was justified, because our true aim must 
: always be to influence the British, people. Every 
one thinks of India when the Empire needs either money or food, but not 
when the question of equal partnership comes in. It would bea different thing 
if we were not wanted: at allin the partnership of the Empire, but when 
England wishes us to be partners and demands our best help for the protection 
of the Empire it is hér clear duty to see that we are given an equal status 
with her. The British Government which is now under the influence of the 
Sydenham party might think us to be no better than wild beasts. But this 
war has served as an eye-opener to India and we now know what self-respect 
means. The British Government has still time to rectify the error it has 
-. taade. Protest meetings have been held all over India, and resolutions 
expressing dissatisfaction at the action of Goveynment have been sent to the 
Prime Minister. If these bear no fruit, India will not hesitate to usea powerful 
; weapon like passive resistance. [The Shubhodaya says the action of the 
Home authorities should induce Indians to redouble their agitation at home.| 


22, There is no other reason for the stopping of the deputation, except 
this, that at such a critical juncture, in England it 
Pe sag Goftdr (38), 21st i, ynoalled for. The immediate duty of the Empire 
e is the entire concentration of its powers against the 
enemy, and at such a tremendous crisis, the deputation would bea source of 
“ nuisance to the British Government. We therefore fall in with the views of the 
War Cabinet and request our leaders to wait till better times. Moreover the 
Home-Government asks us to stop doing anything till Mr. Montagu gives out 
his report and comments on the subject. We are, therefore, of opinion that 
we ) must wait till the decision of Mr. Montagu. and the end of the war. 


28. Government fully realised after the internment of Mrs. Besant that 
every step they took to obstruct the swardjya 
. India should be made movement only served to strengthen it. No.reforms 


Ec We by the grant of other than those which confer upon the people the 


ya. control of the public purse and make the bureaucracy 
Sandesh (121), 2ist pl a servant of the popular will, will satisfy the people 
“now. If thése ends are achieved we do not care whether a black man or a 
‘white man is at the head of the administration or whether the Eagle or the 
_ Union Jack flies over the country. The time bas come when we must warn 


Boe a. OF British Government that if they care for the Empire they should give .us 


wardjya. Indeed they cannot help giving it tous now. Indiaalone is able 
to extricate “England from her present difficulties, It is to her interests, 
. ther ‘Bic ore 2 to make us strong by giving us swardjya. Indiais the foundation 
--of the . 3 and the edifice which is ‘feared on this foundation will topple 


‘down fw we are denied the rights of staid and: allowed to remain weak. 
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The Empire with a weak India i is like a corpse and other nations will not fail to 
prey upon it. British statesmen can avert this danger by giving swardjya to gine 
India. About.a decade ago anyone who dared utter the word swardjya had =~ & 

to see the inside of a jail. Now even a child is not afraid to talk of swardjya° = - °° ™ 
in the presence of an Englishman. There is no doubt the war has wrought _ se 
this miracle. The world-fire will only be . qaenched when India gets | Me 
swardjya. , 2 a 


24. Commenting upon an article by Sir Frederick Pollock in the latest 
issue of the Quarterly Review on the British Empire, 
India's place in the the Sandesh says with deep regret, that his remark 
"Wacdak AG) 03rd An} that * All the parts of the Empire, looking upon 
P" India as of their own status, regard her as a full 
partver of the Empire’ is not at all true. It complains that not a single word 
of India finds access to the ears of those who are at the helm of Indian affairs. i 
In short, it continues, even the most common and natural rights of citizenship — a 
in the Empire do not fall to the lot of Indians, and ridicules the remark that ae 
India ‘is a full partner of the Empire’. It refers to the case of the Tilak | 
Deputation and asks whether it is the chayacteristic of ‘full partnership’ to 
prevent the loyal patriots of India from placing their foot on English soil. a 
It declares that this action of the Cabinet has set at nought the liberal age 
principles on which the British constitution is based. It adds that Mr, aes 
Montagu appears to be a mers puppet in the hands ‘of the British Government 
as the Home Rule Deputation has been stopped in spite of Mr. Montagu’s 
being favourable to it. ‘The paper then refers to the Viceroy’s promise to help 
the Deputation and asks: Where is now that prestige of the bureaucracy of 
which so much has been made every now and then? If Indians hence- 
forward come to place no trust in the promises of Viceroys and Secretaries ee 
of State, will it be wrong in any way? ae 


25. The Karndtak Vaibhav in its third article on Swardya (vide para- <4 
graph 3 of Weekly Report No. 13 of 1918) says :—The ae 
An attack on the root-idea of this bureaucratic system is self-aggran- Bae 
ee dibhav (81) disement, irrespective of the necessities of the times 
osrd Apl Be Faronee (0), oe of Ghe Empire. Itis not to be wondered at that 
" the bureaucracy call us. unfit for self-government; 
because if they call us fit, they shall have either to leave to us the administra- | | 
tion of our own affairs or to declare frankly that they do not want todo so i 
for reasons based upon self-interest. We are said to be unfit! We were | 
not unfit before the advent ofthe British rule. Is it that the 150 years . Ss 
of the British rule have rendered us unfit for self-government? India could oof 
boast-of a high civilization at % time when the Western Nations wereina “os 
state of barbarism and if we turn to history either ancient or mordern, we shall 
find that India never lacked great men in any walk of life. 


26. Government should také an early opportunity to repeal the Arms 
| Act. When. they ‘are busy devising means for 
Protest against thecan- making fuller use of the man-power of India the 
cellation of a number of attitude of some of their officials towards the 
am erga in the question of allowing Indians to carry arms is most 
8 Resuré (11), 23rd Apl- short-sighted. The Sholapur District had hitherto 
és only 90 licenses to’ carry arms. Of these 90, the 
Collector, Mr. Simcox, cancelled this year about a dozen with a stroke of the 
pen ! The holders of these licenses are’ all respectable men and have held | 
them for a number of years past.‘ Will Government ask the Collector to ‘ 


explain what fresh grounds he had to cancel these licenses so suddenly ? 


27. Since a week or so there has been a change in the cotton market, 
| and the tricks, of some of the gamblers, to keep up. 

The state of the Bom- high prices for cotton, have failed, as was natural. 
Pay Septet, 64 We believe Government always wish to see mode- 
na. Pty amachar (04), vate prices ruling in the cotton market so that even 
hn poor people may afford to live decently. Therefore 
Government should not help those who are trying to keep up the high prices 


of cotton. Government should not help gamblers but should try to settle 
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¥ non regarding the c ane hing of currency notes. 

i ee a ru 6 as very critical The Banks. mostly 

sbous. whe — ote ie t: is no 8, in 6 of coins, and, therefore, we 
: igo. the pom bel for changing them again 
4, into coi 2. But the difficulty, that has faced the popula- 
@, 4 ion ct Surst is that the sahukars absolutely refuse 
oe to give coins for the notes, stating that they have not 
ot any change at all, Hven though the sahukars 
the rt coffers they give a flat refusal. The people thus. 
. deal _" trouble, and wtf hesitate to accept notes. 


of 


tr gees will make an example of “those who 

‘réfuse to accept rupee notes. [The Rdst Goftdr writes :—The one-rupee note 

has proved a nuisance to the public in so short a time. There wasno necessity 

~ @fso small a note and yet owing to the present crisis the public have gladly 

aovepted it. © The difficulty is that this note is made of very rough paper. which 

ipoiled yery soon. Other notes from Rs. 5 to 1,000 are made of good paper 

7h le. this one-rupee note has mot received the same attention from the 

mthorities. ‘The result is that it is soon spoiled and nobody likes to accept 

that tattered piece of paper. We believe the authorities will surely make 
“necessary improvements at the next issue.| 


28. Many objections are ee by the people to the one-rupee note 
.. recently introduced by Government. We would 
ie, Prakdsh § (45), “have ignored all of them at this juncture if the ncte 
Rie : had been of a durable nature. This note naturally 
hanges hands much more frequently than a five-rupee note and so, its 
per should have beem much more tough than that of the other note, but 
[oe #88 matter of fact it is much more inferior. It is printed on ordinary 
a - ork. of paper. and consequently it gets torn when folded and is not accepted 
i se the bazar in that condition. It is, then, required to be exchanged for 
etn one at the Currency Office by expending much time. Under the cir- 
wep we would at least request Government to make special srrange- 
eee at that office for the exchange of these rupee-notes. 


80. The Belgaum Samdchdr complains that the local shop- keepers have 

been making money by setting at nought the Prices 
{LA leaimplains about kero- _Committee’s orders respecting the price of kerosine 
Soy Sas stake and selling it at an exhorbitant rate to the public, 
 @0, ‘22nd ‘Apl. _ and suggests that they should be prosecuted and sent 


to jail‘for setting Government orders at defiance 
~ and thereby inflicting misery upon the people. 


» 81. The Kesart complains that although some merchants of Poona have 
reas es expressed their willingness to sell grain at cheaper 
Insufficient supply of ‘rates provided they are supplied with a sufficient 
-_ ‘con arene at ‘number of waggons, no attempt has yet been made 
to meet their requirements. The paper also points . 
out that the supply of kerosine in Poona city is - 
short isid iigive that early steps maybe taken to augment it. 


| a : gs 2 ae pareendt observ that asa result of the action taken by a 
ee committee of merchants recently formed by the 
Collector of Dharwar, with a view to alleviate the 

sufferings of the poor caused by the high prices of 

|  foodstufis, maize of very inferior quality, which has 

-. become musty on account of damp, is now sold at 

arwar at 6 seqrs a rupee. The sale of such sort of 

: : Pyevanted. by the Sanitary — in 
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the inability to say ‘ no ’ clearly when ‘no’ is meant, we feel sure that he ~ 
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88. A correspondent writes in the Sandesh Sovdaaiens have made 
arrangements to supply the Ratnagiri District, after 


Need. of accelerating satisfying the requirements of Bombay, with the 


import | of rice into the 
Ratndgiri District. surplus rice coming from: the Central Provinces. 


The merchants who import this rice into the Ratna- 

— (121), ear ae. giri District are required to obtain a certificate from 
the Collector of the district about the genuineness of their transactions. 
There are about 400 such merchants but so far only about 29 have been able 
to secure the necessary certificates on -account of delay in the offices of the 


Revenue authorities. As the rainy season is approaching and as communi- 


cation with Ratnagiri will soon be very difficult I request that the authorities 
concerned should accelerate the issue of the certificates. 


*34. “ We welcome the Press Note issued by the Government of Bombay 

, on Wednesday for more reasons than one. To 
Comments on the recent 406810 with, it is, in effect, an emphatic repudiation 
Press Note on Kaira Of Mr. Pratt’s dictum that nobody has any right to 


revenue affairs. intervene in a dispute between Governinent officials 
Indian Social Reformer and the ryots as regards crop estimates. The Press 
(4), 23th Apl. Note shows that Government have admitted and 


acted upon such interventions in the present case. 
seseeseee Lhe Press Note also shows that the statement that Government have 
turned a deaf ear to all representations, is wide of the truth. As the result of 
the representations and enquiries made, suspensions of revenues wera granted 
in addition to those granted already by the Collector. ‘The paragraph in the 
Press Note which will attract most attention is that which refers to the 
progress of the collection of land revenue. We are told that it has been 
steadily proceeding and that in most talukas the greater part of this year’s 


demand has already been paid in. In some talukas so much as 98 per cent of © 


the revenue has been collected. The lowest proportion is 70 per cent. 
‘ The great body of the small cultivators,’ we are told, ‘have already pail 
in their dues. The outstandings are mainly from those who can afford to pay 
but have been induced to refuse payment’. We wish Government had told 
us if there has been any increase in the number of coercive measures, over 
that.in normal years, for the collection of revenue, and if 80, to what extent. 
If these large collections have been made without any appreciable increase 
in such measures, the fact will considerably weaken the position of those who 
contend that there has been a wholesale failure of crops in the district. ‘The 
silence of Government on this important point is open to misconstruction. 
Not that any coercive measures will avail to bring in 98 per cent of the 
demand in a taluka where the crops have largely failed. On the other hand, 
we are unable to accept the statement that those who have not paid the 
revenue are mainly those who can afford 40 pay.......... Just as we 
find it impossible to believe that there could have been any considerable 
loss of crops in a taluka where 98 per cent. of the revenue has been collected, 
we find it equally difficult to believe that in the Matar Taluka where only 70 
per.cent. of it has commie in, there has not been a more serious failure than the 
official estimates show........... The conclusion which the public will draw 


from the facts of the situation in Kaira, is that while the officials have under-— 


estimated, Mr. Gandhi has overestimated, the extent of the loss of crops in 
the district. There is eertainly no issue involved in the matter which would 
justify resort to ‘ passive resistance ’.”’ 


i The question now arises, do the present occasion and the atten- 
sg dant circumstances justify resort to passive resistance ? 
Servant of India (10), Mr. Gandhi has once said, one of the weaknesses of 


40th Apl. the Indian character, speaking i in a general sense, is 


will not consider us wanting in respect for him, if we answer the above 
question by a ‘no’. Our difference on this question is the. result of our 


difference on the general character of passive resistance. We regard it as a- 


ot 30—4 CON - 


: ‘Vinee. ae view: of ‘the injury. it might cause to the health of the 
“poor people who are forced’to buy. euch stuff, the paper aks the Collector to. 
stop the sale of such grain. 
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, as we a 


{r. i and the ee 
nas age rapes 3 y i Vital. sense the hardships 

verhment ha: its. ‘ies ~of respcnsibility.......... 

6. to be vil ndicated, it is necessary. that the wrong- 
ned by those who witness the cruel. sufferings of 
ve oot ‘time become himself ashamed of his tyranny. 

nt —1i appeals to. the press and the public for sympathy ~ 

: wa re and: the public, who.can be trusted to have first-hand 

@ conditions in Kaira,” can hardly be said to’have given 

ipaign in an adequate measure. Ihe ordinary man who 

es iblic affairs is. evidently mot convinced that there is such 
Sealy the Or of ‘no rent’ and that too much is not being 
inary incident of land revenue administration—a tov rigorous 
t10r TO euiles following upon a cavalier disregard of earnest representa- 
Daas ts tbekeninadt......... But it must also be confessed that Mr. 
is mishandling of the situation has already aggravated matters, and 


es ben it is remembered that only.a paltry sum of 3 to 4 lakhs of rupees is in 


on, Government’s insistence on the carrying out of the rules, regardless 


a ae the feelings of the ryots,-is ytterly unjustifiable. The granting by Govern- 


ment of the suspensions asked for woukd be an act of striking magnanimity, 
- which will draw people's hearts to Government, and there was never more 
need for it than now. Tbis extremely unfortunate affair must be ended 
at once.” 


36. Commenting upon the Press Note recently issued by Government 

_ in connection with the agricultural situation in the 

Hindusthdn (23), 25th Kaira District, the Hindusthdn remarks that the 
ad Praja Mitra and arguments advanced therein in support of the 
Sdni oh, 28th ‘hie Government- position are all hollow. It cannot 
reny Jdm-e-Jamshed (26), ° admit that the members of the deputation like Sir 

a 2 1 Apl..; Bombay Samd- D. E. Wacha, the Honourable Mr. Patel and others, 
chdr (64). 27th Apl. who had approached His Hixcellency the Governor 
on the subject, could. have based their case merely 

upon the complaints and opinions of the cultivators. Assuming the official 
estimates of the crops were absolutely unimpeachable, the paper maintains 
| that for the sake of satisfying the people and the public leaders and establish- 
ing the baselessness of their complaint Government ought to have appointed 
‘an independent committee to inquire into the enh el The paper also 
refers,to the remark in tha Press Note to the effect that the grant of 


4 ‘suspensions and remissions cannot be claimed as a matter of right and that 


peat a matter of grace and, dwelling upon the futility of such fine distinctions, 
_ remarks that confiscation of land and such other coercive measures subvert the 
. very principles underlying the rules regulating remissions and susp nsions. 
in Praja Mitra and Parsi regards the Government Press Note as unsatis- 
| ry.. It remarks that the fact that the re-examination by \lr. Ghosal of the 
“C ition of crops had nullified to some extent the results of Mr. Namjoshi’s 
_ inquiries shows that Government made a mistake in not granting the request 
bee de tation for the appointmentof acommittee. The paper is of opinion 
view-held by Government about the grant of suspensions or remissions 

7 a eoleowat grace is not quite compatible with the conception of a 

_ pater: ay Government, is lacking in farsightedness and is antagonistic to the 
8p pea te tules governing the suspension and remission of land revenue. 
a me 5 Bdmj Variamdn remarks that if it is too late now to apppoint a committee 
y the fault of it lies with Government, who had ample opportunity to 

if they had liked. It declares that the public should raise a strong 

teat. a ast the principle enunciated by Government in their present Press 
‘that susper sions and remissions are a matter of grace. - It believes that 

_ puo mot | vlc to secure suspension or remission of land revenue 
: x ale ra ‘ose hd cog would be the condition of the poor cultivating classes 

© to be treated aah ga of a the bestowal of which rested 
the th iscretion ‘The Tdm-e-Janished remarks 
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‘that the ; pallic ‘have a right to seek redress at the hands of Government’ 
and to appeal to them to rectify the mistakes of theit officials. While. dis- 

countenancing the methods of passive resistande which are being employed at . 
present in the Kaira District and particularly emphasising the fact of the major » 
portion of the year's revenue having been already collected, the paper asks the » 
leaders of the passive resistance movement to give up their present methods ' , 
and to try to secure relief for those cultivators who are unable to pay the + 
revenue by preparing a list ef their names and placing it before the authorities. 
It also appeals to Governtent to treat the poor cultivators in a spirit of liberality. 
The Bombay Samdchdr, on the contrary, welcomes fhe explanation Govern- 
ment ‘have given of their position through the Press Note and remarks that - 
the Note affords a proof of Government’s solicitude for the ‘agriculturists. | 


87. We do not think that the new Press Note recently published by 
Government willin any way help to put a stop to the 
ose Prakash ('°), friction between them and the Kaira rayats. As 
Goveroment are not at all prepared to give up their 
position that the decision of the revenue authorities in the matter of crop 
valuations must be held to be final, there appears to be uo chance of the 
stoppage of the passive resistance movement. The question of the anna 
valuation of the crops in Kaira has now apparently given place to the wider 
question of principle. The Press Note appears to convey the idea that the 
recommendations of the members of the Servants of India Society for suspen- : ; 
sions of revenue have been carried into effect, but in the absence of details it is ¥ 
impossible to say how far the proposals were carried out. From the strictly { 
legal point of view it may be true that the rayats have no right to claim 
suspensions or remissions. But this only proves the absolute necessity of 
effecting a change in this unjust and one-sided law. The attitude taken up 
by Government will only strengthen the resolve of the rayats to get the law 
changed, for no one will be prepared to let Government exercise such arbitrary 
powers in the matter of such an important item of revenue. If land revenue 
matters cannot be brought before the law courts, other means must be devised al 
to prevent the rayats from being subjected to unjust exactions, and crop / ~ 4 
inspection instead of being left solely to officials must be effected with the | i 
help of non-officials. This is the principle for which Mr. Gandhi is fighting © H 
and it is absolutely necessary that it should succeed in the end. 


- 88. Referring to the situation in Kaira, the Kasndtak Vritta says that 
Government have left nothing undone in the matter 
Karndtak Vritta (88), of confiscation, inasmuch as they have gone so far as 
oy an Fe gy « to attach even the ornaments on the persons of 
te 92) 19th Apl wone- women. That the yield of crops ‘was not more than 
| - 6 or 7 annas is, the paper alleges, admitted by Govern- 
ment, but Government seek to justify their action on the ground of prestige. 
To commit a mistake in the first instance, then to admit it and then to refuse 
to correct it on the ground of presiige is hardly consistent with British policy a 
though it may be with the policy of the bureaucracy. The real difficulty is, = 
the paper adds, that Government do not like to yield to a movement created 
by black men, and it concludes by warning Government that matters, if not ie 
remedied in time, might assume a very grave aspect. [The Chandrodaya and rE) 
Shubhodaya say that it ‘behoves Government in this matter to conciliate the ~~ a 
good will of the people by yielding to their wishes.| nee , a 
39. “Noonebas accused Mr. Pratt of the offence of possessing an = 
| excessive amount of tact, patience orsympathy. His ay 
Comments on the ‘wnpertinent allusion to vakils and barristers speaks for 
address of the Commis- jtself. With a more tactful and sympathetic Com- we 
sioner, N. D., to the Kaira missioner, Gujarat would not have been so much ae 
sarionltnrists. osth An], perturbed and grieved as it has now been......... | 
men ai dno it; Mr. Pratt’s extraordinary threats to the defaulting ae 
Punch (21), 2st Apl., griculturists, who refuse to break their vow and m. a 
Eng. cols. pay their assessment, savours of vindictiveness which 1 a 
| is unworthy of any official occupying his high position: ae 
viccceee Atone time we thought that His Excellency Lord-. Willingdon’s i 
intervention niight be of some use. But Mr. Pratt has made it painfully clear: "Ta 
that His eee! has given a carte blanche to Mr. Pratt, and sas with - So) anal 
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on th omni halk | Biakinletdiess te 
lite y to hola out the extra- 
dy ré ~The Commissioner’s speech 
per ito H His 7 a: Excellency. For our own part, 
repared for such an attitude on the part of His 
| Punch writes :—“ Mr. Pratt came to the meeting 
O 3 Excellency the Governor. We are not in a position 
he rie for the purpose of holding out a threat to the agricul- 
@ his own position. But whatever it may be the giving of the 
at oreates ar dees ming a very low opinion about the statesmanship of His 
ixcellency. It is only a weak administrator who would. give a carte blanche 
Vast vabomindie officer, however high his position may be. Such an’ action 
not only empowers the subordinate officer to acti according to his sweat will 
but deprives the aggrieved party of his indisputable right, the right of appeal 
is to His Hrcollonoy which the Land. Revenue Code allows against the orders of 

the Commissioner. ’’] 


40.. Mr. Pratt seems to think that no one can find fault with him as ce 
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himself has spent his life in the Revenue Depart- 
Gujdrati 19), alst Api. ment. How pre he tolerate the rhb eneatenhe of 
Mr. Gandhi and others? Comparing Mr. Pratt’s 
speech with the remarks made by His Excellency 
Lord Willingdon in the Legislative Council on the 


i Praja Bandhu (80), Aist. 


Apl.; Polhtical Bhomiyo 
(76), 26th Apl.; Gujardt 
Mitra (20), 21st Apl., Eng. 


cols.; Surya Prakdsh 
(35), 20th Apl.; Kdthid- 
war.  Samdchdr (73); 
24th Apl.; Broach Mitra 
(65), 2ist’Apl. ; Deshodaya 
(69), 22rd Apl. 


question of revenue assessments, we are led to believa 
that His Excellency had to take up that attitude at 
the instance of Mr. Pratt. If Mr. Pratt was so sure 
of the-accuracy of his department why did he oppose 
the appointment of an independent Committee when 
Mr. Gandhi challenged the official valuation? We 
‘are of opinion that both Government and the passive resisters can arrive at an 
honourable compromise. It is not Mr. Gandbi’s contention that all passive 
resisters are not in a position to pay Government dues. ‘Ihe rich have joined 
the movement to secure justice for the poor. Government should, therefore, 
rely upon Mr. Gandhi's sense of justice and ask him to supply them with a list 
giving the names of the passive resisters who can pay and those who cannot 
and Government should grant suspensions to the latter and get their dues 
from the former and at the same time pardon those against whom legal steps 
have been taken. Sucha procedure will maintain the prestigeof both the parties 
and bring the agitation to a peaceful end. [The Praja Bandhwu writes :— 
We are sorry to see that Mr. Pratt is bent upon giving the passive resistance 
movement a serious aspect when only a very small portion of the landlords have | 
not paid their dufies. It would not be advisable for Government to inflict 
__ hardship upon the people in virtue of the powers they possess aud not to give 
weight to considerations of equity and justice.* We would, however, ask 
Mr. Gandhi to arrive at some compromise in the interests of the people and 
Government. The Political Bhomiyo on the other hand ridicules the passive 
resistance movement as one which wakes much ado about nothing and 
blames Mr. Gandbi for introducing a new fad into India. It also blames 
the newspapers for taking sides with the passive resisters and for trying 
- show that the aspect of the question is very serious when it is 
is nothing of the sort. The Gujardt Mitra ia its Knglish columns 
+, writes :—"“ Ii was a bad thing to advise people to resist lawful 
demands of revenue when that advice was not based on reason or justice.” 
The Surya Prakdsh exhorts the agriculturists of Kaira to take the advice 
of Mr. Pratt and not to persist in the harmful course of resisting to pay 
- Government dues. The Kdthidwdr Sumdchdr remarks that the agriculturists 
of Kaira are making unnecessary fuss over-a trivial matter end that if they 
bad.any grievance they should have’brought it to the notice of Government 
"=. when.the valuation of crops was made. The Broach Witra, while thanking 
a Mr. ‘Pratt for explaining the position to. the agriculturists in Gujarati, is 


rieved to see that he has not been able to see eye to eye with the people in 


mth te emer ee 0 mneay: years.» The Deshodays expresses sympathy 


sive resistance movement and is disappointed with Mr. Pratt's 
iob, itis afraid, will create the. undesirable impression that wisdom 


41, Referring to the evidence before the ‘Sind Rasai Conimitive, the 
| Home Ruler remarks:—“To our mind this evil 
What should be done yggnires some drastic remedies. Until the time 


. 


to ey the evil of Rasat that the eyes of the masses are opened by universal. 
™ Home Ruler (8), 20th education, it is alte: necessary that some stern 
Apl. measures should be taken. (a) In the first place 


we have no hesitation in suggesting that this illegiti- 
mate practice be declared illegal. (6) Then again, it seems to us to be 
absolutely necessary that the touring of officials should be very considerably 
curtailed. The Commissioner’s tour in the districts should be totally 
stopped, as if serves no good purpose whatever. His royal voyages on the 
Indus should also be discontinued. His ‘travels’ may be confined to the 
principal towns, Hyderabad, Sukkur, Shikdrpar and Larkdna. The other 
administrative officers such as the Superintending Engineer should also not 
find it necessary to go to the small towns. ‘They should confine themselves 
to the Railway stations, and visit the smaller places while encamped there. 
Likewise the district officers should reduce the extent of their tours, to, say, 
one or two months in the year, and they should not encamp at any but the 
taluka towns, from where they can go and visit the mofussil, even though it 
may become necessary for them: to pass the night at some particular place. 
The period of halting at each taluka town should be limited to say four or 
five days. (c) Shikar should be totally prohibited; the Zamindars, who 
should be allowed to take arms freely, should be left to shoot the wild animals 
without calling in the aid of the HKuropean official. To our mind Shikar is 
the source of all the trouble, and much of the touring seen in its proper 
perspective would apppear to be nothing but Shikar. (d) Cher (free jabour) 
should be totally prohibited, and legally penalised. The District officials get 
a lot of travelling allowance, more than they ought to get. They also geta 
number of Khalasis and tyndals, and these can pitch their tents and do other 
camp work for them, unless the idea is that they should continue to be 
employed, as many of them now are, in taking care of the cows of these 
officers, serving as private attendants on their wives and children, and in 
sundry other work of that sort.” : 


42. ‘The Anglo-Indian bureaucrat has a positive distaste for Indian 
Nationalism; the very mention of the idea is 

Comments on the sus- sufficient to make his hair stand on end. But the 
pension of a clerk under gygpension of Mr. Thakurdas Shahani, a Port Trust 


the Kardchi Port Trust . : , 
for having disteibuted clerk, which by all accounts is due to his having 


- ditributed programmes of the National Education 

Del Edueation Week. Week, is a kind of despotism with regard to legiti- 
Home Ruler (8), 20th wate efforts to provide India’s sons with suitable 
Apl. education, for which we were the least prepared ; 
: it comes to us as a thunderbolt........... The officer 

who has foolishly and rashly taken upon himself the responsibility of the 


suspension is reported to have condemned the movement for National, 


Political and Educational Reform. But so far as our information goes, the | 


clerk did not depart from official decorum, but respectfully though courageously 
contradicted the unfair remarks against the national aspirations of Indians. 
Official red-tapeism will undoubtedly give its own version of this sorry tale. 
But though in the end the clerk may be reiostated, the public should pursue 


the matter to the end, and so agitate as to make any future freaks of despotism 
impossibie.”’ 


43. The Mustim Herald strongly endorses the advice which the 
| Bombay Haj Committee have tendered to intending 
© gg nays to intend- pilgrims to Mecca dissuading them from embarking 
Hajis. to postpone on the journey, urging the following reasons :— Want 
going to the Haj. a (147) (of freight and passenger ships, high rates of 
26th Apl. ’ passages, risky voyage, high prices of foodstuffs in 
Arabia whence thousands of persons have migrated 

to India, and the besieged state of Medina where none can go. 


RAILWAYS. 


44. A correspondent of Sandesh makes the following suggestions in ‘ 


ti rp 
ee connection with the Barsi Light Railway :—(1) A 


Bare: Light Railway and gitached to the 


passenger 
Bonde (a), 20h Api, should be ron at the time of the Pandi 


sufficient number of passenger ears should be = 
trains or — Laparnd el 
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etre \ dldkaha on it. (3) The Rees ling 

}to prevent accidents, especially to cattle 

ils, (4) rooms should be erected at all the stations 

in os for the conv e of the passengers who at present suffer much 

lence owin neo their absence from being exposed to rain and the 

ae n corr nt of the paper points: at that on the G. 1. P. 

ei Be = evans class passenger carriages are always overcrowded, 

bs ede She compartments reserved for Suscpigne and Hurasians are many times found 

to. be vacant, and therefore suggests that in view of the reduction in the 

“ pumbeér of trains, the practice of reserving compartments for those communi- 

ties may be stopped. He also complains that no arrangements exist at many 

of the stations on the line for the supply of water to the passengers who aré 
consequently put to much inconvenience especially during the hot season. | 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


45. It is indeed most exasperating that the Bombay Improvement 
Trust shows even less regard for public opinion 

Protest against the than the bureaucracy of this country. Some 
‘Improvement = Trust’s months back the Bombay Municipality, disgusted 
ag of + nade oem with the highhandedness of the Trust, requested — 
STuani At ohio Government to abolish it and to transfer its func- 
Kesari (111), 28rd Apl. tions to itself. But the prestige of the bureaucracy 
is not thus to be injured by abolishing the favourite 

departments-of Government in deference to popular opinion! The latest 
instance of the highhandedness and partiality of this body is particularly 
_ disgusting. The organisers of the Ayurvedic and Yunani Conference to be 
shortly held at Bombay applied to the Trust for a plot of ground measuring 
30,000 square yards for its exhibition of native medicines and drugs. A 
childish question was at first raised as to why the Conference required such 
a large plot of ground when only half the space sufficed for the Congress 
Exhibition. Later a compromise was arrived at and it was proposed that 
the Conference should be offered 15,000 square yards. But Major Hepper’s 
jealousy would not allow him to extend even this measure of sympathy to 
the native system of medicine and a motion against giving any space 
whatever to the organisers of the Conference was passed in the teeth of the 
almost unanimous opposition of the Indian members of the Trust. Although 
the Supreme Legislative Council has passed a resolution in favour of giving 
encouragement to the native system of medicine the autocrats of the Bombay 
Improvement Trust are not prepared to allow even open spaces in Bombay to 
be used for furthering the cause of native medicine. Of course Major 
Hepper cannot expect to kill the native system of medicine by such a display. 
of petty jealousy. It has only the effect of lowering the Improvement Trust 

In the estimation of the public. 


46. Commenting upon the withdrawal of the right of electing its own 
president from the Municipality of Karad, the Bombay 
Comfhents on the with- Samdchdr writeg :—The Municipality should have 
‘drawal from the Munici- been told to elect its own president in proper time in 
ality of Kardd (district 
Batarap stthe sight of accordance with the recommendation of the Collector 
: electing its Deasidant 85 "e a ee OD Rika S the pare — 
| Samdchdr (64), ad made a suggestion for withdrawing the right o 
26th i apie oo electing its own president from the Municipality. 
It is to be regretted that Government, over and above 
nominating their own man as the president,’have taken the retrc erade step of 
depriving the municipality of its right of/electiog its president. We hope, 


“however, Government will be pleased to réstore the right to the Municipality 
at an. early date. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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privies at the Kalyan Railway Station 
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re Bombay : Complaint about adulterated ghee being openly sold in — 
_ NATIVE STATES - 


. 


Comments on the proposed continuance of the Kolhapur College 


— 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. “Another question before the Conference was that of concentration 
_ of thought and activity on the war, and the con- 
Comments on the Delhi sequent hushing of all political controversy. Under- 
ng me org ; stood in a reasonable sense, this is possible and will 
ervant of India (10), 
Qnd May. no doubt be practised. No one desires to press 
controversy to such an extent that war work will 
be prejudiced or that the enemy can plausibly conclude that opinion in India 
is divided on British rule and that any section of the public, however 
minute, will favour German domination. Any controversy that will be found 
fo exist in this country while the war is on will be such as will show itself in 
every healthy community, which is alive to its present and prospective needs, 
and such division will only serve to demonstrate the more clearly the 
existence of perfect unity among all classes of people as regards the war. 
Fortunately, the Viceroy seems to recognise the limitations of the doctrine 
preached by some for practice by Indians that all political thought and 
discussion should be put away so long as the pre-oecupation of the war lasts. 
For he said: ‘As at Home and in other countries, we have felt it our duty 
not to be unmindful of the great problems of reconstruction which will inevi- 
tably face all countries when this great war is over’. This utterance of the 
Viceroy shows how utterly inept is the talk indulged in by some Anglo-Indian 
critics on this subject and their advise to Government to cease thinking and 
working out a scheme of political reform during the currency of the war. 
Indeed, the announcement that the Secretary of State has elaborated a scheme 
in consultation with the Government of India, which he will no doubt place 
before the Cabinet without loss of time, forms the best answer to such 
irresponsible talk. If this scheme ensures a substantial advance towards 
self-government and embodies the essential features of the Congress-League 
.8cheme as its first instalment, it will satisfy the aspirations fervently 
cherished by the present generation, and if the scheme which the Secretary 


of State is carrying with him is of this description Government have missed. 


ay precious opportunity of j inspiring the youth of this country with enthusiasm 
by not giving an indication of itin broad outline. The sentiment voiced by 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya at the Conference that if the details of 
constitutional reforms could not be announced some general statement should 
have been made, will be widely sharei. As he said, the conditions necessary 
to enable Indians to do their best must be established, and among’these is the 
assurance that the principles of freedom and self-determination, which the 
Empire is waging a terrible war to win, will be applied to India no less than 
to other countries. An announcement of future policy on this cccasion, 
with the ussent of the Cabinet secured by cablegram, would have greatly 
helped to arouse fervour among the younger generation, to whose patriotism 
particularly appeal will have to be made by popular leaders. ”’ 


*2, “The Viceroy thinks that India can wait to be free, till she —_ 
the freedom of others, or, as he says, of the world ; 
Mahrdgte (6), §th May. 414 leaders say, with Mr. Lloyd George, that 
‘ Indians should first feel that théy are not fighting to establish a principle 
‘abroad which has not been applied to them.’ They think thatit is against 
human nature to ask a man to fight for a thing for others which he has not 
himself secured..........° It isa pity that the British Government in India 
does not realise what the same Government has itself realised in England 
in the case of Ireland. Ireland’s case may not be on all fours with that of 
India. But human nature being everywhere the same, none can ignore its 
laws and their uniformity. If then Ireland cannot wait, if Mr. Lloyd George 
does not tell her to wait, till the liberties of the world are secured, why 
should his subordinate take airs and tell us that-we should wait ?......... 


Is not the ‘ house burning’, when Ireland is insisting upon her liberty and 


the Premier is attempting to grantit? Was not the house burning when: 


England herself had rushed through Parliament her Reform Act, and: 
extended the sphero of her own liberties ?........... Is the Viceroy prepared _ ~ 


_ 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. “ Another question before the Conference was that of concentration lho 

| of thought and activity on the war, and the con- a 
Comments on the Delhi sequent hushing of all political controversy. Under- ary. 
oe | stood in a reasonable sense, this is possible and will 
ervant of India (10), na took © Head N, d t : 
Qnd May. u 6 practised. Oo one desires to press is 3¢ 
controversy to such an extent that war work will og 

be prejudiced or that the enemy can plausibly conclude that opinion in India ee 
is divided on British rule and that any section of the public, however 


minute, will favour Gérman domination. Any controversy that will be found 


fo exist in this country while the war is on will be such as will show itself in ae 
every healthy community, which is alive to its present and prospective needs, &, 
and such division will only serve to demonstrate the more clearly the ee 
existence of perfect unity among all classes of people as regards the war. a 


Fortunately, the Viceroy seems to recognise the limitations of the doctrine 
preached by some for practice by Indians that all political thought and 
discussion should be put away so long as the pre-oecupation of the. war lasts. 
For he said: ‘As at Home and in other countries, we have felt it our duty 

not to he unmindful of the great problems of reconstruction which will inevi- 
tably’ face all countries when this great war is over’. This utterance of the 
Viceroy shows how utterly inept is the talk indulged in by some Anglo-Indian 
critics on this subject and their advise to Government to cease thinking and 
working out a scheme of political reform during the currency of the war. 
Indeed, the announcement that the Secretary of State has elaborated a scheme 
in consultation with the Government of India, which he will no doubt place 
before the Cabinet without loss of time, forms the best answer to such “i 
irresponsible talk. If this scheme ensures a substantial advance towards s 
self-covernment and embodies the essential features of the Congress-League : : 

.8cheme as its first instalment, it will satisfy the aspirations fervently '* 
cherished by the present generation, and if the scheme which the Secretary 

of State is carrying with him is of this description Government have missed 
& precious opportunity of i inspiring the youth of this country with enthusiasm 

by not giving an indication of itin broad outline. The sentiment voiced by 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya at the Conference that if the details of 
constitutional reforms could not be announced some general statement should 

have been made, will be widely sharel. As he said, the conditions necessary 

to enable Indians to do their best must be established, and among’ these is the 
assurance that the. principles of freedom and self-determination, which the 

Empire is waging a terrible war to win, will be applied to India no less than 

to other countries. An announcement of future policy on this cccasion, 
with the assent of the Cabinet secured by cablegram, would have greatly 

helped to arouse fervour among the younger generation, to whose patriotism 

particularly appeal will have to be made by popular leaders. ” ae 


—*2. “The Viceroy thinks that ie can wait to be free, till she vee 
; the freedom of others, or, as he says, of the world ; 
Manrdtte (6), 8th Mey. ine leaders say, with Mr. Lloyd George, that 
‘ Indians should first feel that théy are not fighting to establish a principle ag 
‘abroad which has not been applied to them.’ They think that it is against Pe 
human nature to ask a man to fight for a thing for others which he has not ae 
himself secured..........° It isa pity that the British Government in India 
does not realise what the same Government has itself realised in England 
in the case of Ireland. Ireland’s case may not be on all fours with that of 
India. But human nature being everywhere the same, none can ignore its 
laws and their uniformity. If then Ireland cannot wait, if Mr. Lloyd George 
does not tell her to wait, till the liberties of the world are secured, why 
should his subordinate take airs and tell us that we should wait ?......... 
Is not the ‘ house burning’, when Ireland is insisting upon her Jiberty and. 
the Premier is attempting to grantit? Was not the house burning when .; 
England herself had rushed through Parliament her Reform Act, and! © <a 
extended the sphere of her own liberties ?........... Is the Viceroy prepared _- i 
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_sttempts of- » ond President Wilson 
: hogs zs vi e, , ar é anes in ‘the opin of * exploiting England’s | 
‘The Viceroy ot answer these questions, he cannot. 
 Byesifient of the United States of America. of 
: loitin ; Ene d’s difficulties, and he Gannot pertinently 
o. hum ae tanare is different in. England, Ireland, America and India. 
ient based on human nature is conclusive and ‘forceful, the actions 
‘his superiors in England, and of his betters in America, are grounded on 
a it is that powerful weapon which the leaders in India were asking 


ie ts 


: fe oye. = . pa + 
= ea: him to wield in winning over the minds of Young Indiang and making 


hem realise that it is their war.......\.. The real question is whether 
. Government want a larger or a smaller number of men.. Anda larger number 
Can only be secured by showing that the principle for which they are called 
to fight, has been applied to their country. ” 


*3. “The idea of holding such a truly national sei imperial gathering 

was a most happy inspiration: to whomsoever it 

Indian Social Reformer first occurred. But, as usual, this great idea, in 
(4), 5th May. its application and actual working, was whittled 
; down as nearly as possible into the semblance of 

the humdrum, common-place ones which are so dear to the departmental 
soul. ‘T'o begin with, the task of organising the arrangements was entrusted, 
not to the Indian Member, who would. obviously have been the most 
appropriate person to undertake the work which required the closest co- 
operation betweeen Government and Indian leadérs, but to Sir Claude Hill, 
the member in charge of Agriculture, a most competent official and courteous 
gentleman, but not particularly gifted with insight or imagination, and one, 
moreover, who, of all the English members of the Government of India, is 
most generally mistrusted by educated Indians. Then, the selections of 
members to the Committees do not seem to have been made on any intelligent 
or intelligible principle. Gentlemen whose personal influence, example, 
or exertion will not impress a single individual with a sense of the identity 
of India’s interests .with those of the British Empire or with the necessity 
of economising and conserving !adia’s resources, or bring a single recruit to 
the war, were placed on the Committees, while there were some conspicuous 
Omissions of men who in their own provinces are deemed indispensable to the 
success of most public movements. Judging from the constitution of the 
Committees, next to the Maharajas, the Home Rule Leaguers seem to stand 
most in importance in the eyes of the Government of India. It is significant 
that since the Conference there is a distinct movement from the ranks of 
those who had hitherto stood out of the Home Rule movement to that 
body. There should have been no need for the Viceroy to make the speech, 
‘Involving some special pleading, in justification of his ruling out Mr. 
Khaparde’s resolution, if the objects of the Conference had been laid down 
beforehand with clearness and precision. That the Conference, owing to 
lack of definite purpose, was not as fruitful of results as it might have been, 
seems to be the general verdict of many who went to Delhi. It is for the 
Provincial Conferences to make good whatever was wanting in the.Delhi 
Conference.” [Elsewhere the paper writes :—“ We have to provide for the 
defence of India, and, in connection with it, for the support of Afghanistan 
‘ageinst possible attacks on its integrity. We are also expected to sustain ° 
the campaigns in Mesopotamia, Palestine and Egypt. We have no idea of 
‘precisely bow many men will be required for all these purposes, and how 
much money. We are in the dark as to the adequacy of the resources of the 
country to manufacture munitions, to provide. transport and to keep the 
armies in the field supplied with victuals. ‘We earnestly trust that the Indian 
public will be fully taken into the confidence of Government in these matters. 
Woe earnestly trust that we shall not be told that it is our duty to supply men 


ee and money, aud ask no further questions. It is obvious that the demands 


‘made on the country can be made only by the Indian people making 
or s People do not make sueh sacrifices cheerfully unless they 


fu 7 ame rised- of the motives and are allowed to participate as principals 
ye condud of the ‘work which entails them.” 


ee 4. ties His Excellency the Viceroy opened the War Conference of great. 


ar historic importance, with the exception of one or 
> G@ujardti (19), Pre May, two observations; in a speech which is, no -doubt, 
Eng. cols. conciliatory in its tone and earnest in its exhortation 


to the people of India to do’ their duty to the Empire 


at this time of crisis. But it does not rise tothe height of the occasion and 
is not. expected to rouse that genuine enthusiasm throughout the country, 
which a statesman, deeply conversant with the verities of human nature, 
unfettered by the chilling traditions and uninspiring ideals of the cold-blooded 
bureaucracy and endowed with richer political imagination and sympathies, 
would have most certainly kindled on an unprecedented occasion like the one 
on which Lord Chelmsford was called upon to take millions into his confi- 
dence.......... We donot know why the Viceroy should have said that there 
are those ‘who would exploit England’s difficulty’. It is an unfortunate 
observation which may be worthy of the Puoneer and of the head of the 
Punjab Government but not of the head of the Government of India, 
because it admits of an easy and effective retort which we refrain from 
making out of deference to His. Excellency’s position. The Viceroy’s 
other remark that some of the members of the Conference might be 
actuated by a huckstering spirit was equally unfortunate. His Excellency’s 
Government wanted the help and advice of the Conference and if some of its 
members think that India’s contribution in men and money can be effectively 
secured om a large scale by the removal of galling racial disabilities and 
distinctions and the grant of certain other concessions, surely that is not 
huckstering but putting Government on the right track. Besides even 
political huckstering may not after all be so very reprehensible as Lord 
Chelmsford or the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab seem to believe in face 
of what is happeuing in Ireland and of the notorious fact that President 
Wilson’s co-operation wassecured on the distinct understanding that the 
Irish question would be satisfactorily settled. When there are no great diffi- 
culties or critical situations, bureaucrats think that India’s wishes need not 
be regarded at all. When such are found to exist, then India runs the risk 
of being told by them that sheis taking advantage of England’s difficulty, 


in spite of the integral connection of the two demands made by the people. 


We can never congratulate those who create such awkward situations and 
_ then wish to take advantage of them for silencing the weaker party.” 


2. “The gathering was truly. representative, as not even the leading 

_.- Home Rulers: were excepted. The stirring tones of 

*Kaiser-t-Hind (27), 5th His Majesty’s message have gone straight to the 

May, Eng. cols,; *Rdst heart of India, and India will not fail to respond to 

Gof t : r ): hea ree her fullest capacity both in men and money, if only 

Indian (1) 4th Mev. «the graciousness of the Imperial Government is 
’ y: — - | 

not marred. by the petty-fogging and ungenerous 

methods of Anglo-Indian Journalists and Officials........... The speech of His 

Excellency the Viceroy was not without some glaring defects, but on the 

whole it was a manly, simple and straightforward utterance. - Tt has made 


no false insincere promises as has unfortunately been too often.done in the. 


past.......... But by far the most important feature of the Conference that 
we. would emphasise is the broad spirit in which the question of man-power 
was discussed.......... the Conference worked in a splendid spirit but for the 
growing petulance of ‘ Mahatmaji’ and the most ill-advised and ridiculous 
resolution of Mr. Khaparde. . It is strange that a public man of Mr. Khaparde’s 
standing should have committed such an unpardonable blunder as to have 


obtained (?) a purely political resolution on a Conference that was exclusively | 


a War Conference. The resolutions of the Conference have the full-hearted 


support of the whole of India, and the world will not have long to 
wait before the seeds of the Conference sprout into stately trees.” [The 
Rdst Goftdr writes:—‘ His Excellency the Viceroy’s opening address, 
although criticised in certain quarters, has been generally well received..........- 
The proceedings of the Conference will be read far and wide, they will ae 

il 


a rude awakening to our enemies, and ‘the German adepts in intrigue wi 
realise the bitter truth that all their machinations to foment disorder in India- 


ther ate ide sift ia 

rhea | OL erings, petty 

: a hir sap vill Il be rele but much lost by aimless 

. ‘for hesitation or discussion. «Let 

a translat ar into. action, let it thrill the serried 

| arr MB ‘The Bombay East Indian remarks :—“ Refer- 

His. llency regarding constitutional reforms, we 

1 that the Viceroy was quite right in saying that grant of 
tiona “ag ass was dependent on the victory of the Allies for which 


| a8 ; = ey hoes be strained in India. '’ The attempt of Mr. Khaparde of 


noving @ resolution in the Conference as to its desire that the Government of 
» England should without delay introduce a bill in Parliament regarding the 
¢ of self-government after the war was extremely impolitic and His 

xoellency was.quite right in ruling it out of order as foreign to the object 
_ for which the Conference had been organised........... The Howe Rulers in 
India ought to be reminded that Ireland’s case is not on all fours with that 
of India.......... On the whole the Conference was a decided success.’ ] 


ey It is to the credit of the Bombay Government, however, that 
New Times (8), 80th Mr. Gandhi was nominated one of the provincial 
Apl. and Ist May. representatives, his lead in the movement of passive 
resistance notwithstanding........... The- Viceroy’s 
speeches all breathe an attitude of conservatism which is a sad reflection 
on the attitude of the authorities to the pressing problem of Indian reform. 
eosesssee Lt is impossible for the Indian Nationalist to read the telegraphic 
aecount of the War Conference at Delhi without conflicting emotions. The 
German menace whether in the Hast or in the West must be checked by all 
possible means at our disposal; India is asked to help. Yes, help it must. 
It would be ungrateful to seek Imperial protection and partnership and not to 
suffer for it and. contribute to it with all our might. But has India at the 
present critical time ne rights when she is asked to fight the fight of freedom 
in Europe ?.......... If the Indian youth fights for the protection of nationality 
in Europe, he. must feel that he is fighting for a principle recognised in his 
own country.” [In a subsequent issue the paper writes :—* The Viceroy 
appeals to India’s sense of duty in the present crisis; that duty India has 
never disowned and never will. And in opposing German aggression the Indian 
is as determined as any of our Allies. But the speech indicates little apprecia- 
tion of the Nation’s needs and rights ; it does not realise the rich significance 
of the new political awakening of the people; it is reserved; it is guarded 
where it should have spoken some great word of appreciation and appeal to the 
young, healthy national life newly awakened in our midst; it does not offend 
6 conservative opinion concerning the Indian problem ; ‘it asks us to carry 
the heavy crosses of the conflict but does not communicate the power to 
sustain them—the power that is born of a sense of freedom.”’| 


7. “It is with something like a shock that we learn. from a telegram 
from Madras that neithér Mrs. Besant, nor, we may 

Home Ruler (3), 27th assume, Lokmanya Tilak has been invited to attend 
ate New Times (8), the Conference. We confess’ that we are absolutely 
: 2¢th Oe 2 unable.to reconcile the declaration of Lord Chelmsford 
and its translation into action. It is worse than a 

hollow siew to pretend that a conference which does not contain Lokmanya 
Tilak and Mrs. Besant has ‘ representatives of various shades of opinion’. The 
action of Government displays either a criminal trifling with the deepest sensi- 
- bilities of the people, and playing with questions of tremendous importance, or 
an almost unbelievable weak- mindedness. We have no hesitation in declaring 
h ab | we e have vety little confidence in the deliberations of a conference which 
ovites Mr. Webb and. excludes India’s most cherished leaders. [The 
New 7 mes remarks :—The decision of Madras Government excluding the 
*  @x-Preside rd of the National Congresseand the President-founder of the All- 
~ “Tndia Hom: 3 Rule jeague will be remembered as among the stupidest mistakes 


nom aon made.” 1] 
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a a citizen of & free ites will willingly icaittise his life wha 
eS _ dence is at stake. People living under 
x rule, however, are differently situated. When 
aka Cae shate services are required they have to be offered _ 
, something in return. e King-Emperor’s message \ 
: delivered at the Conference will also. appear to 
recognise the game principle. Mr. Lloyd George gave an assurance that 
conscription would not be imposed on Ireland before granting .it Home Rule, 
We toc expected some such assurance from. the Viceroy. Perhaps this 
assurance would have been forthcoming if he were really free. But the 
bureaucratic middlemen who intervene between us and the Viceroy will never 
consent to the removal of our disabilities. Self-interest has dimmed their 
vision and they will-not willingly part with their power. But would it not 
be fair to ask a handful of bureaucrats to surrender their privileged position 
before calling upon 30 crores of Indians to sacrifice their all and assist in 
fresing the world from the German menace? It is useless to tell us that 
Mr. Montagu has gone to England and that he wil]¢deal with the question 
_ of reforms in due course. Mr. Montagu very well knew the importance of 
the Conference. Why. did he return only. thrgs or four days before’ the Y 
Conference when he was staying in this country for several months past? == = © - —* 
The Viceroy ruled out of order the Honourable Mr. Khaparde’s rosolution | = 
on swardjya on the ground that it could-not be brought before a Conference 
attended by Prmces and Chiefs who were not concerned with the affairs of 
British India. But why did Government invite the Princes and the leaders 
of the people to meet together in the first instance and then ban all 
discussion relating to the affairs of British India on the plea that the meeting 
. was attended by Princes? Surely. Government knew before they organised 
this Conference that’ the needs and aspirations of the Princes and the 
inhabitants of British India were not identical. The Viceroy made a 
very great mistake in disallowing . the swardjya resolution which would have 
produced a wave of enthusiasm for the war among the people. Fortu- 
nately Messrs. Gandhi and Khaparde were present to voice the popular 
view. ‘True, they were not listened to. But when the present attempts to i 
mobilise the resources of India fail—and there will be nothing strange if they — f 
do—then the Government of India will have to consider the whole question 
anew and agree to give us swardjya. In view of the changed outlook of the 
war and the King-EKmperor’s declaration that the Empire's need is our 4 
: opportunity we feel we need not be dissatisfied with the results so far obtained. : Bice! 
The same principle re las been applied to Ireland will have one day to be ae 
applied to us also.~ A slight increase in the pay of the sepoy or a few more 
commissions to Indians will not satisfy -the people now. ‘he requirements 
of India in the matter of all war supplies are at present being met from 
England. But now that the submarine danger lurks everywhere India must 
be made capable of supplying her own needs. Owing to the collapse of 
Russia our North-West frontier is no longer immune from attack. We take 
this opportunity, therefore, to inform our rulers that the measures proposed 
to be taken at the Delhi Conference are entirely inadequate to meet the . 
impending danger.. Although India is a very poor country her man-power is i 
very great. We trust, thePefore, that England while tapping this source of 3 Sas 
strength will also sy w pathetically consider the question of giving us swardjya. sam 
[The Sandesh writes:—From the proceeding$’ of the Conference it appears ee 
that what was done in that assembly could as well have been done through . 
the Simla Secretariat and notified by means of a Press Note without putting : a 
the Chiefs and the public leaders and commercial men to the trouble of 
coming all the way to Delhi. It once appeared as if one of the main 
objects of the Conference was to put a stop to all political agitation. in India 
and to secure the support of some .of the people’s’ representatives to the 
proposal.’ But Government apparently. saw_afterwards that their expectations | a 
were mistaken, for though neither Mr. Tilak nor Mrs. Besant was at the Con- a 
ference; Indian Nationalism was fully represented there. The ruling out of © 59% 
the Honourable Mr. Khaparde’s motion by the Viceroy need not be regretted by ie pee 
, ve nationalists inasmuch as Indian. public opinion was not very keen upon. * 
| Though the Conference was not a Bugcess in many. ss at it: Was . 
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‘that al parties are prepared: to ‘co-operate: 
that the enemy 1 will ‘ever be mile to exploit. any 
‘the cotintry, in hi8 own favour) 
‘an undertaking that people of. al) vaheaen at 
n* wou bee seated at the Conference and - 
it must be admit that they practically carried 
ae “ou y are being criticised 
ing s, Besant and Mr. Tilak and it was no doubt desirable that 
d have been invited. . But if we leave aside the question of the 
ns of in we shall have to admit that each and every opinion had 
n opportun by of bei a Mar erg at the aig as Messrs. Ramaswami 
VY. rand Kbep arde who hold views similar to those of Mrs. Besant and 
. Tilak Seanokively were present at the conference. Nevertheless Govern- 
~taent made a great mistake in not inviting Mrs. Besant. People cannot 
_ forget that. she was the president of the last National Congress and no 
Congressman would like to see her excluded from a conference held to 
enlist ‘popular co-operation. Again it is much to be regretted that the Viceroy 
-4ailed to give an outline of the proposed reforms. We understand the Viceroy 
has seiieived several eo aay rg to the effect that India’s contribution would 
not be adequate unless she is given swardjya. In our opinion our offer shoulg 
be free from- any appearance of barter. However we are emphatically of 
Opinion that Government ‘missed an excellent opportunity of satisfying | 
the, people by -giving an outline of the:reforms even if it was impossible 
to announce them in detail. [In a subsequent issue the paper writes :— 
Many people appear to be disappointed at the proceedings of the Delhi 
Conference, but in our opinion, the principal object for which it was convened, - 
viz., to prove to the world that India is prepared to sacrifice itself to the 
ntmost extent for thé protection of the Empire, has been entirely fulfilled. 
At the same time, we think that if the grant of some of the rights demanded 
by Indians .had been announced at the Conference its proceedings would 
have been viewed with unbounded enthusiasm and powerfully helped io the 
work of recruitment and financial assistance. We are at a loss to understand 
why-resolutions about the increase of the pay of Indian soldiers and the grant of 
commissions to Indians were brought before the Conference when Government 
could have dealt with the matters departmentally. It is a matter for 
congratulation that the’ demand for the suspension of all political activities 
did not take any material shape at the Conference, as Indian politicians have 
never tried to exploit the difficulties of Government.] 


10. The Praja Mitra andPdrsi regrets that public expectations that His 

eT . Excellency the Viceroy would announce news calcn- . 
7 hg vey aed ay lated to stimulate India’s enthusiasm have net been 
Hindusthdn (8), 29th realised. It remarks that the most regrettable 
l.and Ist May; Sdnj incident in-connection with the Conference was the 
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sending away of Mr. Montagu ‘to Hngland and adds 
that the public had been allowed to be deceived in 
hoping that he would attend the Conference and 
witness its proceedings as conducted by the people’s 
representatives. Refefting to His Excellency’s 
Opening.speech the paper, while endorsing his appeal | 


to the public leaders to sink all differences and close 


np their ranks against a common enemy, maintains 
that Government have failed td folléw.the principle 


underlying that arpeal i in excluding from the Conference persons represent- 
“Img all shades of public opinion and not liberating those who have. been 


*dnterned on suspicion. 


It further believes that His Excellency has committed 


_%& gtave error in expressing, on the. present occasion, sentiments wherein 
BS crap agin pome persons desiring to exploit -England’s present difficulty 


to. others desiring to . bargain. 
tor the war is a matter of first rate importance at the present juncture the 
paper 'o ay find any persons who would have disagreed. ‘‘on the first 


Observing that effectively preparing 


as those who were excluded from the present conference 


h e ) who hed come forward to abated and ose. recruitment 


. ictin: “It is also of épinion that it would tie: cree & very. 
palut effect upon the -people if the Viceroy. had announced at least the — 
outlines of the scheme of reforms prepared by Mr. Montagu, after 
previously obtaining the necessary sanction from His Majesty’s Government, - 
[In the subsequent issue the paper congratulates: Mr. M. K. Gandhi on the 
-pervice he did to Government by courageously placing public opinion 
before the authorities with regard to the exclusion from the conference of some 
of the leaders who enjoyed the confidence of the people. It approves of the 
recommendations made by the Sub-Committees on man-power and resources 
and expresses the hope that no colour distinction will be observed in the army 
by exempting white officers ‘from subordination to coloured superiors. The 
Hindusthén remarks that. His Excellency’s speech has set at rest all 
imaginary apprehensions about the enemy’s menace being imminent in 
the Hast. It recognises the necessity of unity and co-ordination at the 
present time but maintains that all the difficulties arise from Government, 
or the bureaucracy, not reposing complete confidence in public leaders. It 
expresses its disapprobation of the remarks of the Viceroy to the effect that 
some people wished to exploit England’s difficulty. The paper does not 
favour a complete cessation of political agitation and declares that unity 
between the rulers and the ruled could be best achieved by allowing sincere 
agitation to go on in a moderate manner. In the subsequent issue the paper 
characterises the Viceroy’s opening speech as farsighted and one calculated 
to produce quiet. It, however, remarks that His Excellency would have 
done well to be more clear on the subject of constitutional reforms. It pleads 
for the establishment of a National Militia. The paper is not inclined 
to attach ‘much importance to the resolutions passed in the two Sub- 
Committees. The Sanj Vartamdn views with disfavour the exclusion of 
public leaders like Mr. Tilak, Mrs. Annie Besant and Sir Subramania Iyer 
from the Conference. It further maintains that the accusation of exploitin 
Eugland’s difficulty cannot be brought home against any one of the politic al 
leaders. . The paper cannot see its way to endorse the appeal of the Viceroy 
to close up the ranks and concentrate all thoughts upon winning the war, 
declaring that as long as dissatisfaction is not removed from the minds of the. 
public the necessary enthusiasm will not be awakened among them. In a- 
subsequent issue the paper approves of Mr. Khaparde’s resolution and 
remarks that if it had been allowed to be carried in the Conference it would 
have greatly strengthened the hands of Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Montagu 
against the clamour of the Anglo-Indian opponents of this country. It 
observes that if India is granted swardjya she will be in a position not only 
to remove single-handed the German peril from Asia but to wipe 
out the very existence of Gemany. In its issue ‘dated the lst May the 
paper supports the suggestion made by the Maharaja of Alwar for freely 
granting the King’s commissions to Indians and pleads for the abolition of . 
all distinctions between Huropeans and Indians both in the civil as well as 
the military service. It believes that if a substantial increase is made 
in the pay of Indian soldiers it will give a very powerful stimulus to recruit- 
ment. In its issue dated the 3rd instant the paper expresses its doubts as 
to whether the results of th War Conference at Delhi will materially help to 
bring about a realisation of the Premier’s wishes that India should redouble 
her efforts for the war in order to meet the enemy’s menace in the Hast. 
It maintains that the resolutions passed in the Conference were not of 
any considerable moment and adds that they have spread disappointment 
among the people. The Shri Venkateshwadr refers to the objects for which the 
Conference had been called and remarks that the exelusion of the trusted 
leaders of the public tended to prevent those very objects from being realised. 
In another issue the paper regards the Viceroy’s opening speech as a dis- 
appointing pronouncement as far as the Indian political reforms are concerned. — 
In a subsequent issue it declares that the present method of selecting persorts 
to participate in the deliberations of the Conference leads thinking minds to 


Pelieve that officials set a high value on the preservation of their own 


domination fan on ‘success in securing substantial help in men and 
money from the people of India. - The Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses regret — 
at the action of. some ee ID entering their protest — the. 
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8] erate poert ap of the 7. Tedian 
tactics of taking advantage of the 
advises the public to rest content 


‘ “ein a nen 


With Dis ot e! : ‘oy 's rdeclatikion that no decisive steps will 
pe ii thea 
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ion’ of ‘constitutional reforms without an opportunity 
é “orsign and criticism. In its issue dated the 
2 Apr or regards the recommendation of the Man-power Committee 
vou of, are ‘the present system of voluotary recruitment as 


ars gt The Bombay Samdchdr characterises the opening speech of the 


eroy as one inspiring faith in the public. It adversely criticises the 


| attitude of those who press for legislative enactments at the present crisis for 


the establishment of responsible government in India within a particular 

od. In itsissue dated the 2nd May the paper dwells upon the success 
Which attended the War Conference. It remarks that it is now tha duty of 
the people to bring its labours to fruition by utilising their utmost capacity 
and enthusiasm. The Ahhbdr-e-Isldm writes in justification of the Viceroy’s 
action in-ruling Mr. Khaparde’s resolution out of order.] 


11. The Chandrodaya says that the Government will not gain their 
object by stifling public opinion and trying to force 
Chandrodaya (37), 29th the people to provide men or money against their 


re Shap ey Vritta@ will. The only course, says the paper, that would 


Shubho- . 
wn (08), 96 Apl. . Rdj bring about the desired result is for the Viceroy to 
Pi.; 


H 96th ist recommend tothe Home Government the grant to 
end 2nd May. ' ‘ ‘India of the same boon as they have already granted 

3 to Ireland, namely, Home Rule. [The Karndtak 
Vritta, the Shubhodaya and the Rdj Hansa, writing in a’ similar strain, protest 


‘against | the unrepresentative character of the Conference and the exclusion 


therefrom of popular leaders such as Mr. Tilak and Mrs, Annie Besant. 
In the subsequent issue the Rdj Hansa welcomes the resolution passed 
at the Delhi Conference to the éffect that export of grain and of other 
local products to foreign markets should be discouraged with a view to 
relieving the pressure on railways and says that if this resolution is made 
applicable tothe Bombay Presidency and the Karndtak and a few railway 
Waggons reserved for internaluse, much of the distress caused oy the high 


} prices prevailing at present may be alleviated. ] 


12. ‘The Muslim Herald declares that the Indian iinet of His 

7 Majesty have made it abundantly clear how they 
wi Herald (147), are devoted to the British Throne, and maintains 
f , that demands for self- government, or any such 


thing, are inopportune and contrary to the spirit of loyalty. The paper 


believes. that the British Government are not so ungrateful as to forget the 
gérvices rendered by the people of this country, and urges them to redouble 
their efforts with a view to achieve an early victory. 


i3. Thecontribution of the Native Chiefs towards the prosecution of the 
a fy war is splendid and there is no objection to Govern- 
Native Chiefs had no 


ment taking thein at times into their confidence. 


at Bs 3 part inthe But what right had these Chiefs to take part ina 
ean (111), 80th Apl. conference where some of the questions discussed 
related exclusively to the affairs of British India ? 

At their conference last year the Chiefs themselves declared that they 
did not wish to concern themselves with the affairs of British India and 
thatthe British Government in their turn should not interfere with the 
_.4nternal affairs of Native States. Why was not this salutary rule observed on 


the present occasion? ‘We suspect the ulterior object of Government in 


- ihviting the ‘Chiefs,to the conference was to obyiate awkward questions and 


“The Chiefs were to say that they did not want swardjya and thus 


a Me “om ble the bureaucracy to deceive the British public with the idea that India’s, 


Gould be had without the grant of swardjya..-There-is nothing 


bre. age i in an dnglo-te dian daily nacig Mr. Tilak to task for exposing this 


14. “It is a united and strong Indi 
The def ¢ Indi We will not har@ack to the past and discuss the 
Proke “Mitra and Pare; onuses that have made India weak instead of strong. 
(31) Bnd May, Eng. cols We will put out of our minds the past boast of 
'  Anglo-Indian fili acs about India conquered by 
the sword and held by the sword. If India is to be safe it must be by her own 
sword wielded by her own hand. The soldier sons of India have fought for 
the Empire in every battlefield, but now Indians must prepare themselves to 
save the Motherland from the invader and the destroyer who has laid waste a 
considerable part of Europe. . Now, if the same lines are followed as for raising 
recruits for the Indian armies in the field and if we have the work of 
recruitment supervised by such a satrap as Sir Michael Q’Dwyer we shall 
never have the necessary material for the defence cf India. There must be a 
national army, a citizen army. Men must koow for what they are fighting and 
what is at stake.......... The developmeng of India’s resources must-be made 
for India’s defence, the army raised in Inda@- must be equipped in India as far 
as possible, the bar sinister between warlike and unwarlike sections of the 
people. must be done away with once for all and the people of the country must 
be trusted to-do their duty. And all this must be done at once for neither 
‘procrastination nor delay is permissible -if India is to be saved from the 
enemy.” 


15, Commenting on the Premier’s appeal to India and the Viceroy’s 
reply thereto, the Isldmic ‘Mail remarks :—“ His 
Comments on the Excellency has a right to speak on behalf of the 
Premier's oe to people with authority and knowledge and we take 
India and the Viceroys this opportunity to reiterate our feelings of loyalty 
reply thereto. . ; 
Islamic Mail (5), 14th 24 devotion tothe Emperor and to the Kmpire of 
Apl., Eng. cols. which we are proud to be an integral part. . Govern- 
ment may rest assured that whatever discontent 
may have been nurtured in the country by the inconsiderate and senseless 
action of some foolish officials, there is not one man in India who will nof 
give his life for his spvereign. We admit that India has not done as much 
in the war as was expected from her transcendent loyalty and devotion. We 
admit, too, that there are people ‘ with a grievance’. But we would attribute 
it not to lack of loyal spirit on the part of those people but. to the want of tact 
and wisdom on the part of Government officials. If we were to disclose 
cases in which Government officials have driven to desperation well-inten- 
tioned and devoted people by their senseless actions, people would feel horrified ; 
but it is so, and wherever officials have not lost their héad and have acted 
with tact and consideration, even those who could brew trouble have turned 
a leaf in their life and held to the truce proclaimed at the outbreak of the 


war. ¥: Se 


16. While expressing gratification at the nomination of His Highness 

the Maharaja of Patiala and Sir S. Sinha as the 

Indian representatives representatives of India on the forthcoming Imperial 

on the Imperial Wat War Conference, the Jdm-e-Jamshed wishes Govern- 

Cogeemens. hed (06), ment had: been pleased to empower the Imperial 

ond May wtih J Legislative Council to elect their own representative 

. on the Conference. It also wishes that some:other 

person than Sir 8. Sinha had been nominated on the Conference as his 

re-nomination this year is likely to create a false impression in the Colonies 

that there is a dearth of capable men in India. It asks Government to accept 

the popular demand and to give the Legislative Councils the right of electing 
their representative on the Imperial War Conference. 


17. Referring to the Government nomination of Sir 8. P. Sinha to 
Sandesh (121),27th Apl represent Indians at the next Imperial War Con- 


stand how a member nominated by Government can.at all be called a 
representative of the people. It is of opinion that Government should at 


least not call him the people’s representative inasmuch as it would be more , 


appropriate to designate him a representative of the Indian estan 
H 2-8 CON... 7 | ‘ 


pene that can repel an invasion. 


ference the Sandesh expresses its inability to uader- 
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to, recent ¥ published iy a sanibbe of leaders 

Toffan National Co ngress and the Home Rule 

othe Hindusthdn remarks:—This manifesto 

Political * cannot fail to make ‘the Government. of India 

vin (28 ith “Yealise the true aspect of the existing political 

2, orth situation in India. What is therein the way of a 

se | bargain if the Indians represent their political condi- 

3 _ tion koa’ caalie some demands of a definite character in that connection ? 

x The present circumstances are of a nature requirin g co-operation in the whole 

| * of India. As long as the affections of the\people are not secured, as long as 

heir hearts are not won, as long as they are not taken into confidence and 

as long 8s their grievances are not removed, how can complete co-operation 

‘be secured from the people? Andif substantial concessions have to be 

ven to the public in order to win their hearts as stated above that fact 

ould not be looked upon as asopt of bargain. If you ask one party 

to’ undergo self-sacrifice you showld also be ready to make a sacrifice in like 

proportions. The public want to form themselves into a nation, they want to 

secure control over their executive Government, they want to share -in the 

independence of their rulers, to be treated as their equals and to live with 

them in happy harmony; and in order to accomplish all that, if they make a 

demand for the fulfilment of the promises given to them, how could it be 

interpreted as constituting a bargain? A rumour was afloat in Madras that, 

if nead be, Government would stop political agitation at the point of the 

bayonet. Of course such rumours mostly owe their riss to panic-stricken 

imagination, but it is necessary to pacify such terror-stricken minds. But that 

is not possible in the absence of mutual confidence. A solitary Tilak, a 

Gandhi, a Malviya or an Annie Besant can exercise more influence upon the 

people than a group of high Government officials and, therefore, the most 

sovereign remedy for Government for securing perfect co- operation is to 

take public leaders into their confidence and give them ample opportunities 

for action. [The New Times writes:—‘‘ The National Manifesto signed by 

Mrs. Besant and other leaders of public opinion has nobly phrased _ the spirit 

and sentiments of the people. The country wik be &lmost unanimous over 
this declaration of India’s aspirations and attitude.’’] 


19. The Prakdsh complains that recruiting agents are often guilty 
of overzeal in the executigqn of their duty and cites 
A case of the overzeal the following case in support of its allegation :— 
oo. venrniting agent at A Maratha, happening to come to Satara, was 
overtaken by a recruiting agent in the Shanwar 
er te May, Chowk and roughly handled for refusing to give his 
name and thumb-impression. The Maratha pursued by the recruiting agent 
managed to reach the house of Sirdar Mutalik buf there too the agent 
continued to abuse him and tried to drag him away. The agent even gave 
threats to Sirdar Mutalik on his intervention and it was only when the Sirdar 
threatened him with prosecution that the agent sneaked away. 


20. ‘‘ There has has been so, much truculent tubthumping over the 
departure ‘of the Tilak Home Rule deputation that 
Comments on the pro- it is legitimate to laugh at the fiasco in which it 


hibition of the HomeRule has ended. Myr. Tilak’s stay at Madras, his bountiful 
yg age A ae entertainment at the hands of Mrs. Besant, his 


progress to Ceylon, en route to England, have, if 

+ Ah aa tuna we may judge: from the Home Rule newspapers, 

quite eclipsed the great battle in the West—the greatest in the world’s 
_history—so far as the people of those parts are concerned.......... Had the 

-. deputation any sense of decency they would themselves have abandoned 
> their trip at this moment, but since they lacked that quality themselves, the 
~~. Home Government have rightly stepped in and cancelled their passports. 
* ~_—s*Bo Messrs. Tilak and Company return to India lookiag a trifle foolish. The 
ex - Home Rule oracle at Madras will probably wax furious over such a sorry 
ee ding to all her wasted farewells, but if the Home Rulers have any sense 
~~ left—which we very much doubt—they will realise that the Home Govern- 
* _\ menthave done their cause a service. Nothing would have condemned it 0 


it C00 Se ee 
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much as the landing of a deputation with such a sbamefal political object i in 
times like these.” 


21. Commenting upon the cancellation of the passports of the Home ee 
Rule deputation, the Anavil Sevak writes :—Would eo 
Anavil Sevak (new), Mr. Tilak’s going to England in any way have a 
30th Apl. interfered with the work of the War Cabinet? Mr. ee 
Tilak is one of the most remarkable men in the eek, 
world and the War Cabinet would have profited if he had been specially . aaa 
called to give advice. But how can the thought of seeking Mr. Tilak’s advice i 
occur to those who consider India as a dependency and always think of en 
crushing it under their heels? Lord Sydenham and his party must have ab 
induced the War Cabinet to prohibit the Home Rule deputation lest Mr. Tilak ie 
might induce the people to grant Home Rule to India and thus bring about Se 
the end of bureaucracy in this country. But the champions of bureaucracy heal: 
must bear in mind that this country cannot be kept under their heels by a 
prohibiting Mr. Tilak from going to England. An English poet has said that 
freedom’s battle never fails. There is, therefore, no possibility of this country 
ever remaining under the bureaucratic form of (Government. The Home 
Rule movement gained strength by the internmsot of Mrs. Besant and 
we shall not be surprised if Lord Sydenham in his attempt to strengthen 
bureaucracy in India will be instrumental in bringing about its end. 


22. The War Cabinet hopelessly blundered in cancelling the passports of 
-the Home Rule deputation and thereby also offering 

Kesari (111), 30th Ap]. an insult to the Government of India. The Viceroy 
quietly pocketed the insult and tried to explain away 

the prohibition on the ground that England must be too busy at present with 
the conduct of the war to listen to the deputation. This explanation is at least 
free from any slight to the deputation. But Lord Curzon, who enjoyed 
autocratic powers in India for several years, did not like even so much 
courtesy to be shown to the deputation and took the opportunity to satisfy his 
craving to aggravate the wound already inflicted. The Under Secretary of 


State for India now explains that the passports were cancelled as all journeys | r i 
not undertaken in national interests are forbidden during the war. These (4) 
officials must have very strange notions indeed about ‘ national interests ’ i 


when they fail to recognise that a journey undertaken to claim swardjya 
on behalf of 30 crores of people is in the national interests. Do they suppose 
that the authorities in India have not even enough sense to distinguish 
between journeys which are in national interests and those which are not so ? 


23. Commenting upon the reply of Mr. Fisher to the question asked 

y Mr. Ramsay MacDonald about ths cancellation 

Sandesh (121), 27th Apl. the passports of the Tilak Deputation, the Sandesh 

says that the reply is an excellent instance of how 

the clear and pure atmosphere of England is sometimes affected by the damp 

bureaucratic J. spelt gas of this country. ‘he paper asks whether the reply 

of Mr. Fisher that passports are granted only to those who travel in 

- national interest’ means that Mr. Tilak was going to England to bring 

‘national disaster’ upon England, and declares that the days when the 

public could be hoodwinked by plausible statements are past. It opines that 

such a shallow and childish answer from a responsible politician like Mr. 
Fisher has only exposed him to ridicule. 


"24, ‘“ May we ask the Government of India whether or not a pleader 
of Bijapur has been allowed to proceed to England 


Passports have been fora Privy Council Case? Under what category 
given to people to goto of reasons, national interest or urgent private neces- 


arg pan te Bi sm sity, bas he been allowed passpoxts ? And if this | a 
Mahrdatta (6), 5th May. pleader has been allowed to go to England for a 3 ae 
legal case, why were Mr. Tilak and his legal adviser, » Ae 

Mr. Karandikar, not permitted to proceed therefor the Chirol Case ? Both eo 


these cases being of civil nature, why was the former deemed more urgent si i 
than the latter? Similarly we understand that Justice Blackwell(?) of — Pe: 
Madras has been granted passports. What was the urgent private necessity 
in his case? And were these passports issued by the Goreramens of India 
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ta a - “Mr. Dillon, the leader ofthe Irish nationalists, said in the Hose of 
Commons that none would believe the Government 
A ‘parallel between intended to pass Home Rule until-a Parliament was 
he 7 ogy o7th actually sitting in Ireland, but that if steps were 
ie 3 hae tea taken to carry Home Rule a very great effect would 
P be produced. That was a sane, sober view of the 
matter. And the Indian nationalist has a similar feeling to-day; if the 
government would give us a promise that India would be free after the war, 
a great effect would be produced and men and money would be poured into 
the struggle with joy.......... Politics is not a game but neither is there room 
for pure philanthropy in it; true statesmanship must recognise the law of give. 
and take in national transactions ‘and India’s enthusiastic support would be 
_ assured if India were promised freedom after the war. ‘To ignore this law of 
give and take would be to rest national life on mere sentiment; and mere 
sentiment never sustained a nation in a mighty struggle. You must organise 
India’s interests to secure India’s man-power and resoursces. That is the 
plain, brutal truth.” 


26. Commenting upon.the interoment for the last three years of one 
Darsi Chetti from Madras on his return from 
_ Comments * a ho America after completing his studies at the California 
pnp ee ars! University the Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—Mr. Chetti 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), himself has no idea why he has been interned. 
4th May. Several meetings were held in the Madras Presidency 
and Government were requested to disclose the 
grounds on which they have interned Mr. Chetti, but to no purpose. Govern- 
ment would have certainly prosecuted him if they had any hopes of success 
in a court of law. If they have interned him merely on suspicion we fail 
to understand why they do not inform his relatives accordingly. Govern- 
ment ought to consider whether it is right thus to* confine a man indefinitely 
without inquiry who is besides, the bread-winaer of his family. 


27. The Dnydn Prakdsh eyed approves of the proceedings of the 
Backward Classes Conference held at Bijapur, and 
ciety Channa OE so remarks :—It deserves to be noted that Mr. Naik, 
ence held at Bijdpur. © the President of the Conference, declared that it was 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), misleading to say that the backward classes opposed 
Ist May.; Sandesh (121), the political progress of India. In our opinion the 
28th Apl. - Congress-League scheme affords the best opportunity 
for those classes to improve their position but it would be wrong to condemn 
as traitors to the nation those who differ on some points from that view. It is 
true that the demand for communal electorates for the backward classes is 
rather difficult to be carried into effect, but it cannot be discarded altogether. 
The resolution passed by the Conference that the highest grades of the public 
service should be continued to be manned by HKuropeans till the backward 
classes are sufficiently advanced in education is shortsighted and detrimental 
to the interests of the advanced classes. All classes should be careful not to 
do injustice to others while trying to secure their own particular interests. 
[The "Sandesh condemns the attitude of the speakers at the Conference, and 
regrets to see that they have followed the lead of the Anglo-Indiaus in raising 
an outcry against the Brahmins, thus assisting them in their policy of 
“ divide and rule.| 


28. “The Censor is manifestly an eccentric creature ; he has held up 

ae some pages of a message cf the Associated Press 

Alleged vagary of the reporting a recent address by Mrs. Besant on the 
Censor. a 9) 4th Present political situation. And what is the sin of 
Pe eames, (),. Mrs. Besant? She asks the people of India to keep 
all hie i up the agitation to obtain their demand for self- 

- government. This counsel of courage was apparently too wuch for the Censor 
and he kept it back in his’solicitude for the gentle souls of the Indian i oe ! 


This attempt to stifle freedom of speech is simply scandalous.” 


29. Commenting upon the newly fixed rates of exchange, the Hnndus- 
| thdn writes :—We know that Civilians get high 
How the new rate of salaries in this country. Now, as a result of the 
exchange benefits. Kuro- new system of exchange a great advantage accrues 
ghee (03), Ist to those Civil Servants and other officers who have 
May to stay in this country~and who make remittances to 
England. Through the exchange they obtain a 
profit of two annas in the rupee and hence there is an automatic increase of 
twelve and a half per cent in the money they ean remit to their country. 
Thus we see what benefits accrue to high salaried officials as a result of the 
‘ extraordinary circumstances due to the war. And who bears the real burden ? 
Who is crushed under-‘the extraordinarily heavy ldad of high prices? Why, 
only poor people earning small incomes ! 


80. The one rupee currency note passes through many hands and 
soon gets soiled or torn. People, therefore, avoid 

Complaints about the accepting such notes. Government should, there- 
one rupee currency note. fore, make some arrangement by which old notes 
Gujarats (19), -8th Gan easily be exchanged for new. The introduction 
Apl.; Jam-e-Jamshed (26) 
Qnd May; Gujardt Mitra of the one rupee currency note has given rise to 
(20), 28th Apl.; Desho- Wild remours among the illiterate classes. Hven 
daya (69), 30th Apl. in Bombay shop-keepers insist upon having rupees 
| instead of currency notes. When such is the case 

in Bombay, who would touch currency notes in villages? Government 
should, therefore, punish those who refuse to accept one rupee notes or charge 
discount for cashing them. In the villages people have to pay 65 or 66 pice 
to the shop-keeper for a rupee and when they want change they are given 
60 to 62 pice for a one rupee note and 62 or 63 pice for a rupee. Arrange- 
ments should, therefore, be made at post offices and railway stations for 
" cashing currency notes and rupees and for giving rupees in exchange for 
coper coins. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed also complains of the reluctance of 
shop-keepers to accept soiled or torn one rupee notes and suggests that 
arrangement should be made at the post and currency offices to give new 
currency notes in exchange for soiled or torn notes. The Gujardt Mitra 
refers to the rumour prevailing in Surat that one rupee notes would be 
withdrawn from circulation from the lst May 1918 and that it would not be 
legal tender after that date. It complains that the refusal on the part of the 
Post Office and the banks to accept soiled or torn one rupee notes has greatly 
added to the hardships of the people and calls upon Government to make 


arrangements at the Post Office and the Strat Branch of the Bank of Bombay. 


for cashing currency notes. The Deshodaya also refers to the rumour and 
asks the Treasury officer of Surat to send for the leading merchants of the 
place and ask them to co-operate with Government in contradicting false 
rumours. | : <-* 


31. The Ratnagiri District is almost entirely dependent on Bombay so far 

as the supply of its staple food, viz., rice, is concerned. 
Jomplaint of shortage But this year as the usual supplies of rice have not 
of oodsin® from Ratna- yet been received and as the people here have not 
— Shodhak (122), .4 consequence been able to lay by the requisite 
28th ar Shri Shdhy stores of provisions for the forthcoming rainy season, 
(126), Ist May. the district is threatened with starvation during 
| those days. It is stated that the Collector has made 
‘excellent arrangements to bring supplies of rice ‘into the district from the 
Bombay Controller of Prices and to issue the necessary licenses to the local 
merchants, but the demand for rice is so universal throughout the district 
that it is feared that the people will die through want of food, if adequate 
supplies are not im ported into the district in time before the sea communica- 
tion with |‘ombay is stépped for the monsoon. This cannot be effected unless 
Government themselves take up the question as there is shortage both of ships 
and corn. It is true that steamer communication along the coast for goods 
traffic continues even during the rains, but it would be impossible to 
distribute the supplies then received to the villages situate far into the interior 
owing to the rivers being. flooded. In these circumstances only immediate 
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me te iuaiiindht famine us’ : 

up this question of life and 

18 that corn oa‘inot be had in the 

or pfs soa ‘outside places ‘are not received 

agg IT for the poor to live. It inquires whether 

e fuactio: 1 of a Municipality and the local authorities to look into 
r and +0 solve the difficulty, and hopes that they will do the needful 


Sate. es 


82. The problem of getting kerosene oil is becoming more and more 
serious every day. In 2 gerd of ready cash, people nei 
suffering from want of the oil. Some say that 

“ott eupply “ in spite of the fixing of the prices*some merchants 
Jém-e-Jamshed (06), are-dewanding sixteen rupees for a case of two tins, 
lst May.; Hindusthén and no one takes notice of it. Some merchants 
. (23), 1st. May. force people.who want white oil to buy an equal 
quantity of yellow oil in addition. Some agents ask 

the customers to go to their principals and get their permits, if they want any 
oilat all. These are some of the absurdities of the kerosene market. May we 
know if the authorities intend to make any definite arrangements, regardmg 
kerosene as they have done regarding foodstuffs? We believe the opening 
of shops at different centres would make the situation much easier, 
We also request. the powers that be to take notice of those dishonest 
merchants who in spite of warnings sell kerosene at a very high rate. Words 
without action will. bear no fruit, and-without definite action the complaints 
of the people will not subside. (The Hindusthdn, commenting on the dearth 
of kerosene oil, makes similar complaints. It also requests the authorities 


to take the necessary steps for providing the public with such a daily necessity 
as kerosene oil. | 


33, ‘In their fresh Press Note on the Kaira distress, Government have 
| | admitted a defeat, in certain cas?s, in the matter of 
The Kaira Press Note. the crop valuation made by their officers. They say 


*Mahrdtta (6), 5th 
May; Hindusthdn (23), that Mr. Ghosal, the Collector, who succeeded Mr. 


* ia P . ° ° 
, Mth’ Apl., Eng. cola: Namjoshi, ‘ confirmed ihe conclusions arrived at by his 


wae predecessor except in regard to certain villages in which 

oe Feeee kar Sate sa it was finally decided to grant suspension.’ ‘This 
is the first confession of defeat. When the Servants of India Society sugges- 
ted that 23 villages needed half suspension, ‘an enquiry by the Government 
officer himself resulted in the further, suspension of Rs. 28,342.’ This shows 
again that the estimates of the Government servants were unreliable and those 
of the servants of the people were right. In face of such confessions, can 
Government maintain for one moment that-their estimates were rightin all 
the cases which were not inquired into by the people’s servants ?......... And 
if estimates of persons, who have been in subsequent inquiry proved to be 
unreliable, are to be taken as trustworthy, then why should the words of 
Honourable Members, gentlemen and the cultivators be not relied upon. Why 
should such a proposition be called Utopian ? When inquiry by more responsi- 
ble Government officers has shown that less responsible officers have blundered 
and bungled in some cases,. what right have Government to say that their 
own more honourable subjects are unreliable? The astounding doctrine 
gravely,preached by the Bombay Government in the above Press Note is that, 
* suspensions and-remissions cannot be claimed as a matter of right. They 
represent a measure of relief granted asa matter of grace.’ Do Govern- 
ment mean thereby that they have, as opposed to grace, a right to extort the 
revenue from, and inflict miseries upon, their starving subjects ?......... We 
on the contrary maintain that it is not grace but the duty, the sacred duty, of 
Government to suspend or remit taxation when the subjects are clearly 
unable to pay it on account of famine, distress, or some other cause. If the 
Government of Bombay do not think this wise, ‘then they are seriously mistaken 
about their own duties. A Government that thinks that to provide relief, where | 


of i relief i is clearly needed, is.not its duty, but is.a matter of grace, can hardly be 
fae sa emed to. be a paternal Government, andis’certainly nota British Government.” 


Lane GB industhén writes: -——‘'The tone.of the Frese Note is in. vivid contrast. 


ca 


e 


a with its predecessor." There is tin absence of that vehemence and threatening 
attitude which unfortunately characterised the Press Note of,16th January. 


‘ But that does not add anything to the: merits of the case, nor does it — 


reassure the public mind which has been exercised over the questiou to a 
degree....:..... Government still seem to persist in believing that the . 
agitation was artificially, engineered, and that‘there is no real hardship and 
distress caused to the poverty-stricken populace of Kaira. If that were a 
fact, the agitation must have failed long ago and Government would have 
hardly got the occasion of issuing the Press Note in question.......... These 
are froublous times, and the exigency of circumstances requires that the 
people be appeased and calmed. Ata time when appeals have gone forth 
frem the Premier and the Viceroy for the whole-hearted co-operation. of the 
people, it is extremely necessary that such differences should be immediately 
sunk by mutual sacrifices, and we hope it is not even yet too late to mend 
matters.’ The New Times writes :—‘‘ The Press Note regarding the passive 
resistance movement in Kaira District is, to say the least, an ill-advised pro- 
nouncement.... ... Virtually the position taken up by the Bombay Govern- - 
ment in their press note is even more stiff than that of Mr. Pratt the Com- 
missioner. We wish the Bombay Government realised—and realised imme- 
diately—the depth of the irresponsibility in disregarding so lightly the moral 
tenacity of Gandhi and his followers.”’] 


34. The Gujardti Punch refers to the passive resistance movement in 
| Kaira and the declaration made by the Commissioner 
Gujarati Punch (21), to the effect that the lands of those who do not pay 
— 7; rk or their dues would be confiscated and writes :—It was 
als ned 50th in” expected that His Excellency Lord Willingdon would 
intervene inthe matter, but it is to be regretted that 
he has left the tatter, entirely in the hands of the Commissioner, Northern 
Division, who has taken anunreasonable attitude in the matter. In the recent 
Press Note Government have said the last word on the subject and we do not 
know what will be the outcome ofthe Kaira affair when both Government and 
the passive resisters do not want to budge an inch. The passive resistance 
undertaken, by the people is proof positive that the concessions given by 
Government are not adequate. A great need has arisen for mobilising the 
man-power of India in the present war and Government can very easily 
secure the services of a large number of people for the war if they resort to 
persuasion and satisfy the political demands of the people. Mr. Gandhi has 
made it clear that if Government solve the present tangle in a satisfactory 
manner they will be able to secure a goodly number of recruits from the Kaira 
District. Is it not desirable that Government should mete out justice to the 
people in their own interests? We very much wish Lord Willingdon would 
take such effective steps as were taken by Lord Hardinge at the time of the 
Cawnpore riots and give satisfaction to the people. [The Arya Prakdsh 
writes :— We consider it a triumph for Mr. Gandhi that the cultivators should 
wake bold to refuse to accept the terms suggested by.Mr. Pratt in an open 
meeting and be prepared to suffer the consequences. This can be said to be 
no small gain for the general public. Government have now issued a Press 
Note and tbe mild language used therein goes to show that Government 
have recognised the necessity of giving the question carefal consideration. 
The Anavil Sevak writes:—Mr. Pratt has declared that the Government . 
of Bombay had given him full authority in the matter of dealing with the 
trouble in Kaira and that Government would act on his recommendation. 
is Excellency Lord Willingdon is a liberal minded and reasonable Governor 
_ and he did not think it advisable to interfere,in the matter lest Mr. Pratt’s 
prestige should suffer and, therefors, must have left to Mr. Pratt the matter 
of giving justice to the people. - Mr. Pratt' seems to have misunderstood His 
Excellency and has male a misuse of the powers given t0 him by threatening © 
the people. But people are not likely to b&8 cowed down by any one, least 
of all by Mr. Pratt. Juet us hope the experience gained. by Mr. Pratt at - 
the Nadiad meeting will in:iuce him to respect public opinion and ~bring . the 
trouble in Kaira to an, end. Otherwise matters will assume a serious 
aspect and Government will be compelled to intervene, with the result that - 
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rien saa us & acikvatalite statement -with 

_. . wegard to the prospects of the émployees of the 

( the Postal‘and Telegriph Departments. In view of the 

. - amalgamation of the two departments which have 

since then been put under one head the statement 

is certainly interesting. [Here the paper dwells 

on the inequalities in respect of qualifications, 

initial pay, prospects, allowances, etc., in, the two 

services, and proceeds :—] We have referred above 

6 tome of the main items of the statement, but if the state of affairs as 
gig therein really exists it must be said that the matter is serious 
a fo merit an early and thorough inquiry at the hands of the respon- 
ead of the Department. Even a casual glance at the picture drawn 

is iS idicinn to show that the lot of a Postal clerk is much worse than that of 


a telegraphist.” 


36. “The accumulating evidence of witnesses examined by the Rasai 
Commission should do much to open the eyes of 

;The proceedings of the yen the thoughtless to the scandalous character 
Sind gage! tae of the rasai system. Some of the witnesses have’ 
Apl ieee been apologetic, some have gone through the ordeal 
ii: with courage; but the sense of the evidence is a 
condemnation of the evils........... Itis the poor peasant who suffers the 
most under the rasai system; the majority of those who belong to the 
touring officer’s establishment snatch their comforts out of the sheer necessi- 
ties of his life........... Itis absurd, in these days, to talk of retaining the 
Rasat, Lapo and Cher here and abolishing them there. The whole system 
isan evil and must be abolished........... The day of a class-control of the 
nation’s affairs is dead; the Sindhi peasant must be protected against the 
arrogance aud greed of police, revenue and other departments.” 


37. 


“We are extremely gratified to note that Moulyi Ziauddin 


Comments on the 
transfer of Moulvi Ziaud- 
din Ahmed, M.A., LL.B., 
from the Presidency 


Ahmed, M.A., LL.B., has been transferred from the- 
Presidency (Godhra District) to our Province and 
has been posted on special duty as the District 
Superintendent of Police at Nawabshah. Moulvi 


Proper as Distritt Sup- 
erint valent on special 
gx duty to Sind. 


Sahib was in our midst in Sind for several years 
and we welcome, with all our heart, his return toour 
Province. At the same time we offer our cordial 
es peaerem (29), Btth gratitude.to the Government of Bombay for return- 

ing tous an able, competent, straightforward and 
conscientious officer whose departura from Sind some years back was highly 
regretted, and absence, since then, greatly felt, by our community and whose 
atrival now is equally rejoiced at by them ‘and whose presence is indeed a 
veritable boon to them. Equally devoted to the cause of Government and 
the people as he was, he had greatly endeared himself among the public of 


Sind and by the same qualities, we are sure, he will have, 


once more, a 


‘brilliant career. in our Province.”’ 


38. The Bombay Samdchdr characterises as opportune and far- 


The difficulties of the 


Haj pil ag 
| De eeashér (64), 


aay. 


. 


sighted the advice given by the Haj Committe, 
Bombay, to those who wish to proceec on the Haj 
this year to postpone doing so,in view of shipping 
difficulties. “-It hopes that the different Haj 
Committees and associations will act upon the 


requesi, made to them by the Bombdéy Haj Committee to explain to the Haijjis 


ey, 5 ae existing situation and duly to guide them in connection with this subject. 


¢ paper maintains that the large bulk of the Hajis is generally illiterate and 
&, therefore, educated Moslems will be rendering no ordinary service to 
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+ - 39). A correspondent aiciine yo “the Raj Hansa invites the attention 
of the educational authorities to an anomaly in the 


: A grievance of certain application of the rule granting full certificate pay - ee” 
ay Hones poggae to trained primary sch teachers. The rule in a 
NER SPC), question, the correspondent observes, was in force eee 


—_ upto the end of 1915, after which period its operation 
was suspended ioe some reason or other until it ‘was again revived in 1917, 
thus overlooking the elaims of those who joined the Department in the year 

1916. | 
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: RAILWAYS. 


40. The Sandesh compijains that at the’ new Kalyan station, though te 
permanent privies for the first and second class 
Complaint against third passengers have been built, those for the third class 
olass privies atthe Kalyin passengers still continue to be tempdérary makeshifts 
Railway Station. without any doors, which makes it impossible for the ; 
Sandesh (121), 30th Apl. esseagers using them to maintain any privacy. — 
The paper says that in addition to this, the surroun- ies vd 
dings of the privies are undescribably filthy, and that the annoyance is 
immensly increased at night for want of proper lights. The paper asks if the 
railway authorities look upon Indians as totally wanting in ideas of cleanliness ae 
and decency, and declares that for the Railway Company to levy higher railway . a 
tariff from them without effecting any improvement in the privies and other - 
conveniences for their use only means practising fraud upon them. 


MUNICIPALITIES, 


41. Ghee adultrated with fat and other stibstances is béing openly sold 
in Bombay and unadulterated ghee has practically 


Complaint about adul- pocome unobtainable. Burma has enacted an Act 
terated ghee being openly | 


sold in Bombay. . to prevent the adulteration of ghee but nothing seems 
Tag Prakdsh (43), 4th to have been done as yet in this Presidency in that 
od direction. 


NATIVE STATES. 


42. Commenting upon the movement for the continuance of the | ie} 
Rajaram College at Kolhapur the Dnydn Prakdsh <a 

sed conti f th writes:—We are grateful to. the Jagadguru . of - : eee 
a rh Ae OF “2° Karvir Math for coming to the rescue of the 
pur College. : T 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), Kolhapur College. Our thanks are also due to His ag 
4th May. Highness the Maharajah of Kolhapur for his active a 
sympathy and support. We have no doubt the eo 

College will now continue on its useful career uninterruptedly and contribute 
to the importance of Kolhapur as. heretofore. : 


& 


‘Comments on the pro- 


AS 


_. M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 

Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, ae 3 — 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 9th May 1918. os 


“Reported in- advance. 
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For the Week ending iith May 1918. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information.as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts, 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 

1. “ The Imperial War Conference does not seem unfortunately to have. 
achieved much of the purpose for which it was 
_. The Imperial War Con- ogtensibly summoned. Its results have given rise. 
a eee 16), 1st to disappointment even among those who had not 
at , x m ; “* entertained high hopes of ‘it.......... To tell the 
: truth, neither the Viceroy’s opening speech nor the 
King-Emperor’s message.was calculated to rouse enthusiasm. Nor were 
the contents of the speech inspiring. The passage8 dealing with the dangers 
we have to face were ambiguous and inconsistent and the appeal to the 
country lacked the necessary backing of trust.......... The heart of the 
people must be touched, their imagination stirred and they must be made to 
feel that in risking their lives and resources they are fighting as free men 
for the vindication of a freedom in which they are the sharers. But what. 
do our bureaucrats say? They have spoken through the mouth of Lord 
Chelmsford :—‘ The liberty of the world must be won before our aspirations 
for the liberalising of Indian political institutions can acquire any tangible 
meaning’. This is bad both in logic and political morality and Indians 
have every right to’ ask whether English people waited or were asked to wait 
until the liberty of the world was won for the liberalising of their political 
institutions........... Where then is the force of Lord Chelmsford’s statement ? 
He has asked us to be patient. It is difficult to be patient with specious 
appeals of this character. If at this supreme moment when every endeavour 
is being made ‘to prevent the tyranny of the German Empire from engulf- 
ing the whole world,’ we ask that tyranny in every form shall be banishéd 
from this land, we are called hucksterers. Is this the reward of patience 
and is this the price of loyalty?......... Co-operation is impossible, it is 
inconceivable, on any other ground. But neither the Viceroy’s speech 
nor the message which has been attributed to the King-Kmperor furnishes 
the slightest indication of thet wholehearted desire on the part of 
Government to evoke our enthusiaam or enlist our co-operation.” [Hlse- 
where the paper writes:—‘‘ The whole business, we must say with all 
respect, has been hopelessly bungled and the Conference was a most hollow. 
proceeding, which, as far as we can see, leaves things exactly as they 
were......... Lhe band of stalwarts including Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jinnah, Mr. C. 
P. Ramaswami Iyer, Mr. Khaparde and a dozen others fought strenuously to 
make the Conference some sort of living thing, though with little success. 
They insisted upon presenting their self-government resolution, which was 
ruled out of order, they secured the modification of -certain resolutions and 
the Government dropped altogether the idea of a resolution calling for the 
cessation of political propaganda and the sinking of political differences. But 
beyond these negative achievements nothing was gained and the Conference 


was & stupendous waste of effort and time.” ] . 


2. “It is impossible for any but unscrupulous and mendacious enemies 


| of India to say that there is no great yearning in this 
oth Moy ff. lots OM, country towards responsible government as it did not 
| _ find expression on the one occasion on which it 
should naturally have Sought expression. The speech of Sir Sivaswamy Lyer 
should be conclusive evidence that in the most sober and responsible circles 
the ideals embodied in the Congress-League scheme are cherished, not as 
distant goals but as clamant needs of the hour.- In the public comments on 
the work of the Conference much importance has naturally been given fo the 
resolution which the Honourable Mr. Khaparde sought to bring before the 
Conference, and which was backed up by several weighty names. With the 
substance of this resolution the popular representatives present in Delhi, it 
need scarcely be said, were in hearty accord......... The essential thing was to 
make it clear to the authorities that in the mature judgment of Indian leaders 
the participation of India in the great blessing of self-determining freedom would 
be the greatest factor in evoking the fullest and most cordial response from 
her sons to the call made on them in the moment of danger; and considering 
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, the iret amsta an noes in - which it was convoked 
inat it would draw he sary abroad, it was appropriate 
1 De made bite } 2 "the speeches without giving it the 


snce with ° ee special resolution would inevitably 

thos 86 whe 0 disagree with this opinion, will be-inclined 

| manich foro "The Glankers of the Conference who hesita- 

PI he reg ifution by attaching their names fo it need not necessarily 

usec “of timid or unpatriotic conduct. They might even claim that they 

we od 0 just sense of the gravity of the situation as a whole and likewise of 
atk aponent factors.” 


an OT nS Conference has been profoundly disappointing. If we bear in 
mind its immense potentialities and compare or 
Home Ruler (3), 4th ‘ather contrast them with what has been actually 
May; New Times (8), 8rd done, we find it not a little difficult to comprehend 
May; Gujardti Punch the marvellous ineptitude of the bureaucracy to 
(21), 5th May, Eng. cols; understand the people. Home Rule is the burning 
Subodh Patrika (48), 5th question of the day and the historic conference 
May, Eng. cols. had absolutely nothing to say about it.......... 
An unscrupulous section of the press, which is 
unhappily followed by several responsible people who ought to be 
knowing better, has been accusing Indian leaders of bargaining and 
exploiting the needs of the Empire. The dishonesty and the imperti- 
nence of the Anglo-Indian press.has indeed few limits. It is the bureaucracy 
which is exploiting the loyalty of the Indians and which is selfishly guarding 
its own unjust privileges in face of the urgently pressing needs of the 
Hmpire. If the bureaucracy were truly loyal, they would give up their power 
which stands in the way of the successful prosecution of the war.” [The 
New Times writes:—‘‘In sober truth, the Viceroy’s speech is disappoin- 
ting. Was it meant to formulate a policy to be followed by the nation in 
these days ? Or to kindle patriotic zmagination and summon up the energies 
of the people in the service of the War? The speech will not answer the 
expectations of a sober nationalist with regard to either of its two motives. 
There is little in it either to suggest a profound policy or stimulate national 
imagination.” The Gujardii Punch writes:—" The Conference has met 
and dispersed and we are in no way the wiser because of it. Looking to the 
work done at the Conference we fail tc see any necessity for convening 
one. -A Press communiqué would have equally well served the purpose.’ 
The Subodh Pairika writes :—‘‘ As regards the Viceroy’s mention of the 
Native States having nothing to do with the internal affairs of British India, 
may we point out that during Lord Minto’s regime, a circular letter was 
addressed by the Government of India to various durbars regarding any 
means which they may suggest forthe suppression of sedition? We remem- 
ber that many of the durbars replied and the replies included a sagacious 
letter from the late Nizam who pleaded for abolition of’the racial bar in state 
appointments as one of the most effective means of preventing discontent.’’| 


4. The object of the Delhi Conference was to encourage Indians to 
Kesori (111),-Tth M put forth poet Lape te in the cause of their 
sare ," 8Y; country. If we look to the results obtained, however, 
Bg dade ccd , he we find that it accomplished nothing beyond a mere 
(44), 4th May. Ys vagre” display of pomp. Why was this so? The question 
naturally arises whether this was what the British 
Goveinment desired or whether the middlemen here were responsible for 
iling a good cause. There are now reasonable grounds for apprehension 
that the complete collapse of Russia will enable Germany at some future date 
‘to menace the frontiers of India. Hitherto the bureaucracy carried on the 
- administration of India with the idea that England was quite able to defend 
India without the assistance of Indians. But the war has given a consider- 
able shock to this boastful attitude. The main purpose of the Conference 
was, ated kindling the martial ardour of the people, to acquaint not only the 
18 but the whole world of the willingness and preparedness of India 
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of the Empire would have dared to cast longing eyes on India. Un- 
fortunately ‘for us, nothing more substantial than a mere display of pomp 
was achieved at the Conference and we honestly believe that this result 
was purposely brought about by the bureaucratic middlemen. Indeed the 
very constitution of the Conference was such that it should not accomplish 
anything useful. We do not think our enemies can be taken in by such 
an exhibition of pomp. In order to convince ou# enemies that Indians 
are determined to defend their motherland they must first know that India 
is no longer dominated by another country. Then alone will they fear 
us. Otherwise they will remain under the impression that the mercenary 
and spiritless army of Indians will not be able to defend their country. It 
is true that after this Conference the Provincial authorities may call together 
some sycophants and by playing upon their avarice and fears try to secure 
recruits. We would, however, point out that these sycophants cannot do the 
least service to the Empire and that they will only succeed in creating discon- 
tent and suspicion in the minds of the people. While the whole world is 
ablaze, selfishness prevents the bureaucracy from giving equal rights to Indians 
and thus safeguarding the liberties of the world. It is useless for the British 
Empire to boast that it is fighting for the independence of smaller nationali- 
ties when in a large part of if such selfishness is allowed to prevail.’ It is 
futile to expect Indians to defend their own soil, much less the world, by 
granting them minor concessions while leaving untouched the main question 
of bureaucratic supremacy. Bureaucracy must now come to an end. It is 
indeed shameful that the bureaucracy should be unwilling to part with its 
unbridled authority when Indians are fighting on the soil of France to restore 
the independence of Belgium and Serbia. If, as Lord Morley says, bureau- 
cratic rule must some day come to an end, then it is only fitting that it should 
end at a time when its extinction will benefit not only India but the whole 
world. Although the bureaucracy, blinded by power, may not admit this -fact 
we do not think the British democracy can fail to take note ofit. [The Dnydn 
Prakdsh, on the other hand, writes that the Delhi Conference was on the 
whole a success. Jt remarks that the main purpose of the Conference was to 
convince Kuropean nations of the loyalty of India and that the Conference 
has achieved this result. The Jdgruk comments with satisfaction on the 
constitution of the cenference and on His Excellency the Viceroy’s speech 
and expresses the hope that the whole of India will come forward to assist 
Government unconditionally at this critical time-] 


Oo. Commenting on the Viceroy’s speech at the Delhi Conference, 

the Shubhodaya says:—England entered this war 

Shubhodaya (93), 3rd in order to uphold right and justice as against high- 
May. handedness and oppression. Before entering the 
} war England did not ask our consent, because it was 
sure of winning the war without our help. But the Russian debacle has 
changed the Allies’ assurance of victory into uncertainty as regards the final 
issue of the war. At this critical juncture it is our duty to assist Hngland. 
We are ready to help England even beyond our means and we needed no 
exhortation from the Viceroy to do our duty. His Excellency’s speech was 
ill-calculated either to stir the minds of the audience with patriotism or to fill 
them with gratitude. If the Viceroy expects good-will from us, is 1f not necessary 
that His Excellency should himself first show good-will towards us? At 
whom did he aim his remarkg that there were some who wished to bargain 
and that there were others who would exploit England’s difficulty? Did he 
aim these remarks at our leaders. because they had the courage to tell the 
truth? In the same manner, under the pretence of alluding to Afghanistan, 
‘His Excellency thought fit to insinuate that we were embarrassing Govern- 
ment. His Excellency asks us to stop agitation in order to concentrate on 
the war. But the two questions are quite distinct. Our old men can very 
well discuss political questions while our young men are engaged in fighting 
the enemy. Meanwhile Government do not seem to be prepared to train 
our young men for war. If they had but invited men like Mr. Tilak and 
Sir Subramaniya to ths Conference, they would have obteingd, thousands 
of recruits from our able-bodied young men. 
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of the War Chintetionss repenily 


held at. D the Gujardti remarks that there is 
yy; nothing ise the Viceroy’s speech that would work as 
0), 5th ~9 stimulus to the Indians to redouble their efforts 
y (6%), Yeh for the war and for the protection of their motherland. 
“May - Referring to Lord Chelmsford’s observations regard- — 
” ing the preparedness of India for meeting any possi- 
ble danger from the enemy through Afghanistan, the 
paper inquires where lay the reason, in view of this 
reparedness, for the Premier to send the message containing an appeal to the 
ndian Govérnment and the people, and for the Vicery to convene the Confer- 
ence of Indian Chiefs and leaders at Delhi. Was it called, it asks, for 
prolonging the existence of the Civilian bureaucracy? The paper then makes 
mention of Germany’s tactics to bring about disruption of her enemies by 
means of their own internal forces, alluded to by the Viceroy and apprehended 
by him so far as the middle Kast was concerned, and remarks :—Fortunately 
the Germans have, after four years of war, opened the eyes of the British, the 
the trustees of the Indian people, to this new danger though the latter often 
asked their rulers in the past to be prepared for a similar danger from Russia. 
Means have, however, not yet been taken to liberate the Indians from their 
tutelage. * We can be more self-sufficing. We can learn to do without things.” 
All these are good things in their own way; but our regret is that Indian 
administrators have not yet learnt how to win the human heart. The soul of 
India, weighed down under restrictions, calls aloud again and again to be 
liberated from its shackles and to be granted swardjya, without which it cannot 
bring itself to believe that itis fighting for the motherland. [The paper then 
goes on to express its approbation of the resolution passed by the Man-Power 
Committee in favour of voluntary recruitment, but suggests that military 
training should be made compulsory for youths over fourteen years of age 
attending schools. It also regards as valuable the recommendations made 
by the Resources Committee. The Praja Bandhu refers to the exclusion of 
Mr. Tilak, Mrs. Annie Besant and others from the Conference and remarks 
that it is not a little disappointing that when Government demand help of 
all kinds from the people in the shape of men,-money, etc., the country’s political 
leaders who have won the trust and respect of the people have been 
debarred from sharing in the important deliberations at the Conference. 
It does not consider the results of the proceedings at the Conference 
to be of any great value. It remarks that since the Indians have not 
yet been promised responsible government on the principle of “ self- 
determination ’’ and since they think that they are a dependent nation who 
has to fight for its masters and not for its own country, their youths cannot 
-be expected to have as much enthusiasm for the war as the French or the 
Belgians or the British. The Deshodaya maintains that the recognition of 
selfiess services should not be very tardy or else feelings of distrust would be 
created. It considers the stopping of thé deputations proceeding to England, 
the exclusion of Indian leaders from the Conference, the ruling out of order of 
the Honourable Mr. Khaparde’s resolution, etc., to be so many mistakes on the 
part of Government. The paper observes that if confidence is reposed in the 
ple and if they are treated on a footing of equality in the army and else- 
where India will ever be ready at the cost of all sacrifices to preserve her own 
prestige and the prestige of the British Empire. The Kdthidwdar Samdchdr 
remarks that the Conference has succeeded in achieving its objects and believes 
that its work must have created a great impresson upon the German people as 
regards India’s loyalty. It opines that the Viceroy was justified in disallowing 
the Honourable Mr. Khaparde’s resolution regarding responsible government. 
The Baroda Vartamdn writes :—Thougb India does not hope for any reward 
for services rendered, is it natural to expect very heavy sacrifices from’ her 
‘without making her an important portion of the Empire by granting her 
substantial rights? India has played a more: creditable part than the self- 
governing colonies and we do not believe it is compatible with British justice, 
‘which is praised all the world over, to expect the Indians to close their mouths 
and at the same time give all that is asked from them. | 


7. We would strongly urge upon His Excellency the Viceroy the 


= . necessity of realising the motives underlying the 
ei), Gch thy and Dares letter written by Mr. Gandhi to him and ihe: Pesala. 

tions of the All-India Congress Committee so that the 
resolutions passed at the War Conference may meet with the greatest possible 
success. How can the advice about sinking gli differences of opinion be carried 
out when those who give the advice try to keep aloof from such persons as 
differ from them? It must be admitted that.those who were not invited to 
the Conference command the confidence of the general public and all the 
attempts made by Government to lower them in their estimation have come to 
naught and on the contrary they are considered as martyrs. We believe the 
evil effects of the mistake committed at the Delhi Conference can to a large 
extent be mitigated by the inclusion of popular leaders in the Provincial 
War Conferences that are proposed to be convened. It seems Government do 
not realise that Indians keep themselves in touch with the happenings in 
Ireland and judge of their own situation by the light of events happening in 
that country. It, therefore, cannot be said to be an uareasonable demand 
on the part of Indians that they want Government to give them an assurance 
that self-government would be given to them in about fifteen to twenty 
yoars. 


*8. Commenting upon ree ders Note summarising the re- 

4, Commendations of the Delhi Conference: the Rdst 

i tine i ee — Goftdr remarks :-——‘‘ In this Note it is stated that half 
a million men should be recruited during the year, and 
recruitment will have to be made by voluntary efforts. We think it is some- 
what unwisely added that of this number provincial allotments have not yet 
been made, and there are classes without military traditions, and men of strong 
physique alone can be employed to stand the stress of modern warfare. For 
the Government of India to say so is to throw a boomerang which comes 
back to the hand of the thrower. ‘The country has been disarmed 
and the intelligent and educated classes have been resolutely kept 
out of the army. When the late Sir P. M. Mehta declared that the 
Arms Act of 1878 would emasculate a whole nation, his remark 
was resented by the bureaucracy, but Nemesis is ever sure-footed and we 
are today face to face with the consequences of emasculating India. Perhaps 
it would be an alarmist view to say that the enemy is at the gate, but 
it may be asserted without fear of contradiction that there is nothing 
to prevent the enemy appearing at the gate, and if is an enemy by no means 
to ba despised, for he is at the present moment astride of Europe and part of 


Asia. India alone can save herself if the threatened invasion becomes a 


reality, and a nation which has been compelled neither to use nor to keep 
arms is suddenly called upon to defend itself against the most powerful 
enemy the world has ever known. Hven more unwise is the speech of Sir 
Michael O’ Dwyer, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, who has threatened 
conscription without any authority, if two lakhs of recruits cannot be raised 
in the Punjab in a year. It has been well retorted that to think of conscrip- 
tion in a country in which even compulsory primary education has not been 
introduced on the ground that it may produce dissatisfaction, may be Sir 
Michael O’ Dwyer’s method but it is not statesmanship, nor good, sound 
commonsense. ” : . 


*9. Referring to its comments on the Delhi Conference (vide para- 
graph 3 of Weekly Report No. 18 of 1918), the 
Expression of regret Indian Social Reformer writes:—‘‘An_ editorial 
for certain personal note in the last issue, expressing the opinion that 
= gellnce laarr the Indian Member of the Government of India 
ae ‘Delhi Conference WOuld have been the most suitable personage to have 
arrangements. had charge of the Conference arrangements, con- 
Indian Social Reformer tained a personal reference to Sir Claude Hill which 
(4), 12th May. was uncalled for and out-of-place, and which we 
much regret.” 
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stter to the Viceroy is characterised by his usual 

irectness, penetration and earnestness of purpose. 

seseeeeee Most Indian politicians would endorse Mr. 

Gandhi’s emphatic statement of the incapacity of 

ae lg ia ae ; the country to make any further contribution to 

> ‘Bervant of India ao, Great Britain in money; and the Government of 

= Oth May. ~ India’ will be well advised to bear his warning in 

Beme s P wind when they meet the Indian Legislative Council 

"= in September next........... If India be actually invaded or even threatened 

"with invasion, her resources will be subjected to a crushing burden, but even 

~ without an invasion she is certain to find herself in extreme financial 

embarrassment in the near future. And there are only certain ways in which 

her poverty will allow her to discharge her admitted obligations to the 
Empire.” 


*11. Referring to the new Indian War Loan,:the Mahritta writes :— 

“India has already taxed herself to the utmost, 

The new Indian War ghe is daily and hourly feeling the pinch of the 

3 ditta (6) 19th war-inflated prices, and to tax the poor in such a 

May. condition would spell nothing but disaster and 
financial and industrial ruin.” 


12. “It appears that the exclusion of Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak and 
other popular leaders from the Conference was the 


Why Mr. Tilak and result of a practical defiance of the Government of 
Mrs. Besant wereexcluded Jndia by the local Governments. Wé believe it is a 
from the Delhi Con- 


anniek fact set - Fart : - eh ana os a oar 
: were included in a list, submitted to the loca 

a oe oe Governments, of persons who should be invited. Ihe 
Governments of Bombay and Madras, however, 

went outside the list and made selections oftheir own. ‘Ihe latter, after 
protest, added the names of Mr. C.P. Ramaswamy Iyer and Mr. Kasturi. 
Ranga lyengar, but the Government of Bombay stuck to their list. All this 
was explained by the Commander-in-Chief to the sub-committee on man- 
power, Sir Charles Monro expressing the regret of the Government of 
India and blandly asking, ‘what could they do under the circumstances ?’ 
Well, we imagine that Lord Curzon or Lord Dufferin would have known 


what to do if their Governments had been deliberately defied by local 
Governments.” 


*13. “‘ Reuter telegraphs that the correspondent of the Times relates a 
hitherto unrecorded incident in the defence of the 

Comments on a caseof §yez Canal during the first year of the war when an 
risa ase ge onthe SueZ Tndian Sergeant and six men held up five hundred 

al during the first year T 

ge espn urks with three guns, led by German officers and 
Rdst Goftdr (33), 12th COmmanded by a German General, who intended to 
May, Eng. cols. sink by gun-fire the first-passing ship in order to 
block the Canal. This deed of unparalleled heroism 

might'never have been recorded but now that it has come to light will any 
official notice be taken of it? What became of the Sergeant and the six 
men? Were they all killed? If so, will any provision be made for the 
families they have left. behind? Wéillthere be any posthumous distinctions 
for them? What were their names and to what section of the Indian army 
did they belong? We do not say that there has been any lack of recognition 


of the valour of Indian soldiers, but this incident should not be allowed to 
pass unnoticed.” 


14. The Sandesh is at a loss to understand how Government are going 


‘ ‘ _ to be satisfied with five lakhs of recruits this year, 
sie Gecaiaaty dos tudin sygrrzan 4 ae i menace to India from = enemy 
~ Sandesh (121), 7th May. 18 described to be so very serious. @ paper 

7 says that Government appear to think that the 
required number of recruits can be raised from the backward classes, by their 


usual methods, and complains that Government studiously want to avoid 
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recruiting from the educated classes as they have declared that they arenmoB& §§ © ~. "3% 
ready to sacrifice themselves to secure a new lease of life to the bureaucracy’ a 
though they are prepared to die for the country. It points out that from (a 
pravious experience in England itself it has: been found out that the usual’ a 
methods of voluntary enlistment do not suffice and that compulsion ‘alone ae 
gives the necessary number of men and, therefore, it em phasises the necessity a 
of introducing in India conscription in ons form. or another, which can be 
effected only by winning over the hearts both of the educated and uneducated 
classes.. The paper regrets that responsible statesmen are still hesitating 
to effect a change in their old methods in spite of the changed circumstances 
of the times. 


15. A Sholdpur correspondent complains in the Dnydn Prakdsh that 
_ Mr. Kale, the local recruiting officer, is carrying out 
Complaint about recruit- his recruiting campaign in a way that is causing 


- ¥ ey the Sholapur terror among the population. He alleges that young a 
yea Prakdsh (40), ™e from the villages have stopped coming to the : 
9th Slag. ’ town and that goods are no more coming to the marke, 


causing thereby au enormous increase in the prices 
of grain, fuel and other articles. He cites some instances of alleged oppres- 
sion in securing recruits as mentioned at a recent- public meeting held at 
Sholapur and says that unwilling recruits will prove of no real use to Govern- 
ment. He concludes with a hope that the Collector and his subordinates 
will realize that the days of despotism are goae. | 


16. Referring to the various startling rumours, e.g., the loss of Paris 
and Calais, the evacuation of Quetta, etc., which are 

Government should gtated to have beea recently set afloat in Bombay, at 
take steps to contradict or })., Sdnj Vartamdn remarks that those who have i 
prevent alarmist rumours b i a; ne anlar i 
about the war. een spreading ese rumours, particularly those | 
Sdnj Vartamdn (34), bout Quetta, have found a convenient handle in the ) 
Sth May. reference to the German menace in the Hast con- 
| tained inthe message which the Premier sent to India M 
some days ago. It declares that such baseless rumours produce serious effects d 
upon the share and money markets. it also refers to rumours that are | 
circulated with regard to Government currency notes and gold and silver 
coins and observes :—These rumours are set afloat not only by illiterate men 
but even by educated persons who are actuated by motives of self-interest. 
We believe that the time has come for Government to intervene and put a 
stop to such rumours concerning war, Government currency, etc., which a, 
are calculated to cause great loss to the investing public. Further, it is | Ee 
the first duty of Government to afford protection to banks against rumours | 
circulated in their connection. Just as there is a Press Bureau in England 
for supplying war news, the Government of India should officially publish HB 
every week a short account of the existing war situation. We request Gov- | 
ernment to publish, without any delay, news particularly with regard to auy ni 
event that might take place in the future on the Indian frontier, or if that be | Ee 
not feasible, forthwith to contradict rumours that may be circulated in that { 
connection. Government should also deal strongly with those who spread me 
such rumours, (Se 


¥ 

17. ‘‘The bureaucracy have been drawing so heavily on our trust in their : 
good intentions that our stock is quite depleted and SPE 
Why Irishmen and we are quite unable to accept any large orders at | 4]. 
& 


_ : ts tes say present. It appears that itis exactly the same in | 
aca ser didl so Ireland. The British Government are quite willing i 
Home Ruler (3), 4th. to give Home Rule to Ireland, but Dr. Dillon, the ae 
May. leader of the Irish Nationalists, speaking in the - | 

House of Commons said that nobody would believe 

that the Government intended to pass Home Rule until parliament is actually 
sitting in Ireland. Whatever may be the record of British statesmen in the 
past in the attitude to Ireland, we believe that their intentions at present are . 
quite fair. But the fact that the responsible spokesman for Ireland should 
have openly spoken about his distrust in English politicians shows the deep- 


rooted suspiciousness which the Irish entertain towards England. And who 
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og. othe And that reminds us that the 

1a the loca Ulsterites are playing here for our 
| af ont niciou: The Anglo-Indians must quickly realize 
: na ly ta ing ee of the simple and trusting 


“River sthoe’ the Premier's sopeil was published, our Anglo-Indian 
friends have vied with one another in offering the 
y of Anglo- whole of India’s resources and have declared their 
i dose not extend determination to see tbat India makes the utmost 
sacrifice of men and money in what they conceive 
to be a righteous cause. One cannot but admire the 
generosity of these good people. May we remind 
them,. however, that their protestations will be 
“listened to with greater respect if they set an example by offering as a 
sacrifice at the altar of freedom and righteousness all that they deem precious 
to themselves? Then it will be time enough to think of offering India’s 
resources. Their selfless example will then inspire the people to come 
forward with greater readiness than is possible when these good people 
confine themselves to mere talk. At present it seems as if their altruism and 
generosity do not extend beyond the‘lives and property of other people.” 


19. Sir Subramanya Aiyar is classed as a madman by the opponents 

_ . Of Home Rule. On a perusal of his letter to Presi- 

Sir Subramanya Alyar’s dent Wilson, however, everyone will wish that the 
al to. President whole of India becomes as mad ashe. His letter 
. produced an excellent effect in America. Indeed, 
i ee: this letter was one of the contributory causes which 


led to the declaration of 20th August last in Parliament and to Mr. Montagu’s 


_ Visit to India. Our only regret is that Mr. Hochner who took Sir Subramanya’s 


letter to President Wilson was not able to push forward the swarajya 


. propaganda in America for want of sufficient funds. The szarajists in 


America are afraid that the bureaucracy will put off the fulfilment of promises 
already given and will not hesitate even to break their pledges. Our leaders 
in America like Lala Lajpatrai ought to receive the necessary help from us. 
Unfortunately communication between India and Amreica is not easy on 
account ofthe war. As Mr. Tilak holds views similar to those of Sir Subramanya 
who has enlisted the sympathy of Americans in the cause of Indian swarajya, 
it is natural that the partisans of bureaucracy in England should endeavour 
to bring about the stoppage of his deputation. 


20. ‘‘ We have recorded in a previous issue the treatment meted out to 

Mr. Tilak and his colleagues by tha War Cabinet. 

The duty of Govern- Bad as it was, the treatment to the first deputation 
ment to mitigate thehard- has been worse. It now transpires that they were 


ships of those members of ; 
eg © som Deg seals held up at Gibraltar and ordered to go back. They 


- had with them cheques on London but no ready 

deeadel os A sty money. And they found themselves stranded on the 
Home Ruler (8), 4th rocky shores of Gibraltar, suffering great incon- 
May. venience about their vegetable diet, and mustering 
up all their patience to wait for the next boat, all 

in obedience to official vagaries. They are all busy people with work to do, 


. and they can ill afford to lose so many valuable weeks. The least that 


*Goverament should have done was to facilitate their return home. India 
views with deep indignation the manner in which her chosen representatives 
have been treated. We are sure that the extraordinary powers with which 
the War Cabinet has been invested were never intended for the purpose of 
insulting the nation! representatives of this country. The reasons assigned by 
‘the authorities are trashy, and worthless. And even if they had some point, 
why did Government wait till the deputation was on its way to issue their 
mandates? But we cannot’ expect anything better from a Cabinet in whch 


oe _ Lord vee Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Lord Milner are the three great 


ts. Mr. Lloyd George will have to pay for the luxury of indulging in such 
“Measures. Apart from their injustice, their im politic character is 


quite clear. At a time when India is asked to-do her very best for the . War; 
her representatives are treated in a studiously insulting manner. This is 
indeed bungling with a vengeance. What sort of a response does the Premier 


expect to his appeal ? 


21. The lawis enacted first and punishment to those who break it is 


Government and tbe 
reasons for stopping the 
Home Rule deputation. 

Kesara (111), 7th May. 


meted out afterwards. It will be seen, howevor, 


that in their: dealings with Mr. Tilak Government 
have on the whole reversed this order. In 1897 and 
1908 Mr. Tilak was sentenced for sedition first and 
the necessary amendment in the Penal Code was 


made afterwards. In 1908 picketing was stopped first and it was declared 


to be illegal afterwards. 
cancellation of the passports of the Tilak deputation. 


The same thing-has happened in the matter of the 
The deputation’s 


passports were abruptly cancelled at Colombo and then Government began 
to give a series of reasons to justify their action. As none of these reasons 
was applicable to the case of the deputation, Government have recently 
declared that no journey will be allowed in war-time which is not undertaken 


in national interests. 


But is this rule enforced impartially? Mr. Curtis 


can freely move about with his favourite scheme, but the Tilak deputation 
must not go to England to plead for the Congress-League scheme of swardjya! 
Kven now Government should make it clear how their latest orders are 
applicable to the Tilak deputation. If they are not applicable, they should 
say so and remove the ban. 


22. ‘The Machiavellian policy of which His Honour spoke more befit- 


Comments on _§ Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer’s recent 
speech in the Punjab 
Legislative Council. 

Gujardti Punch (21), 
oth May, Eng. cols. 


tingly applies to his policy than to the actions of the 
public leaders in general and those of Messrs. Tilak 
and Pal in particular. -That policy was intended for 
the Governor and not the governed. And His Honour 
makes a free use of it. Atatime when the hands 
of the executive are strengthened enormously by war 
measures, the use of which is made capriciously, 


when there is no remedy against an executive order, however wrong it may ba 
on the face of it, at a time when the press is gagged, people are very careful 
in what they speak and write, for there is always the danger of being misunder- 
stood: Add to this the extreme desire of the people not to embarass Govern- 
ment and we can understand the quiet which prevails over India to-day. 
Taking advantage of this situation and of his own position, Sir M. O’Dwyer 
makes free use of his tongue within the sanctity of a Council Chamber. Unless 
and until such vapourings are put an end to it is impossible to have a political 


truce in India.” 


23. House rents and prices of foodstuffs have gone very high in 


Demands of Bombay 
millhands regarding high 
rents and high prices of 
cloth. 

Bombay Samdchadr (64), 
9th May. 


Bombay and the paople are very anxious to be given 
some relief. Uf course the effects of war must be 
felt in India, and it is but natural that things should 
become dear, but we beliove it to be the duty of 
Government to interfere and give relicf to the 
public when a certain number of men corner certain 


- goods and raise the rates to an abnormal pitch 
which has no connection with the law of. demand and supply. Government 
have taken steps in the matter and the public feel grateful to them. It is 
the poor and the middle classes that feel the effect of high prices first and 
- Government also wish to give relief to these classes. Some days back a meeting 
of millhands at Parel had requested Government to help them further in the 
matter, and we are sure Government will lend a sympathetic ear to their 
grievances. On account of the war, some of the merchants of Bombay have 
made large profits which they have invested in landed property. As a result 
the value of landed property has gone up, and these merchants buy tie houses at 
a very high price, and also charge the tennnts in proportion. The second reason 
of the high rents is the inrush of people from some of the cities of Gujarat 
to Bombay owing to plague in those parts. Thus while there is a dearth of 
houses, the number of tenants has increased. To remedy this defect, 
Government, in addition to putting a check on rents, should build, and encourage 
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tin ‘wood as.an alternative. This has resulted in 
Phe. exhausting even the very large stores of fuel. The 

* wmillowners of Bombay, owing to the want of coal, 
a | gfe buying many big piles ‘of firewood at a time 
‘and storir thom i in their mill yards, thus leaving the poor people without 
Nay fuel “+5 all. We believe it is the duty of the Controller to prevent these 


meas ee ers from thus dépriving the poor people of this daily necessity of 

ae life, ‘by issuing a circular to the effect that they should keep with them only a 

| ~ . gertain quantity of firewood sufficient to last them for a certain number of days, 

a leaving the rest to the public for their use. We do not wish to do any harm 

- #0 any industry, but we think this is a serious matter and must be remedied 

without delay. 

wD 25. Commenting upon the dearth of kerosene oil in Ahmedabad, the Praja 

_.. Bandhu remarks that it is a matter of no little 

Dearth of kerosene im gurprise that when the Controller of Prices in 

sey hu (80), Sth Bombay has announced that certain firms have 

May ee agreed to sell kerosene at the rate of Rs. 8 or 9 per 

: case of two tins, the oil could not be had even at the 

rate of Rs. 8 to 10 per tin. It maintains that Government should take some 

practical steps to relieve this intolerable situation. While admitting that the 

“spublic should use kerosene economically at the present juncture, the paper 

remarks that the action of Government in fixing the prices is of no practical 

value if'they cannot enforce those prices upon the vendors of the commodity. 

It concludes by suggesting that if an adequate supply of the article is not 

expected to be forthcoming in the near future Government should come 

to the help of the poor by taking into their own hands the task of supplying 
4he people with kerosene oil in requisite propertions. 


26. Referring to the work of the committee appointed to control the 
aig fate prices of foodstuffs and other articles of necessity at 
a On babar liar op oyna Dharwar, the Chandrodaya suggests that in view 
-pidised to enable them to Of the fact that the prices of foodstuffs are higher 

-g6ll foodstuffs at cheap than those which prevailed during the famine of 
rates. 1896, Government should subsidise such committees 

2 Chandrodaya (37), 6th jn order to enable them to sell foodstuffs at a 
May. cheap rate. 


Seeds Sere Referring to the attendance of delegates and spectators at the 
: Bijapur Provincial Conference, the [Indian Social 
Piss ag emg Con- Reformer writes :—‘ What is the significance of this 
Indian Son at) Re fas awakening ? It is that the people have discovered a 
mer 

(4), 12th May. new method of obtaining redress for their grievances, 
which involves no waiting humbly upon officials and 
~ their underlings. The people have become tired of the delays, the vexations 
and the humiliations incidental to the method of seeking redress at the hands 
“of the district.and taluka and village officials. They feel that by assembling 
in largé numbers and proclaiming boldly their wrongs, they are more likely to 
De : Baanh the ears of Government than by petitioning the local potentat:s. For, 
es ue » the fact is that what the peuple primarily want is relief from high -handedness 
a and Oppression at the hands of petty officials. In Bijapur and the neighbour- 
ang districts, there is evidently a sense of acute irritation owing to abuses 
a iat Pee - eonnected with recruitment for the Army. ‘This, no doubt, helped to swell 

Ae be the ap st to some extent,” 
ES ae ae The Mahrdtta gives a substance of the speeches ddlivered at the Bija- 
eis” Fe at -gou, PUE Provincial Conference making-accusations against 
recruiting officers and says :—"* We appeal to Govern- 
ment toinquire about these facts. Some of them are 
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mown to the Honourable Mr. Sathe also. The. Sessions witnesses’ case has 
ought the abuses of the recruiting officers in’ broad daylight. The officers 
on the spot must have known them. If they cannot check such abuses, if the 
Collector, who must be held responsible for all this mischief and murder of 
justice, cannot keep law and order, then he is quite unfit to hold charge of 
any. district. The accusations against reortiti ting officers are grave, and the 
abuses are serious. They are likely to set a reaction among the people 
against recruiting at the present time, when recruiting is eagerly looked 
upon by the people and Government to prosper. The abuses strike at the 
very root of voluntary enlistment, and must be remedied. They are, however, 
not confined -to that district alone. But wherever they may be, they must 
be collared. We hops, along with Mr. Kelkar, that the non-official members 
who were there at Bijapur will strongly protest against such oppression, 
and will bring the sense of justice of the Government officers to its right 
point. They must emphatically declare in the Provincial War Conference 
that such oppression, under the British flag, can never be tolerated and the 
consequences of the loss of faith of the public in British justice would be 
very serious. The Sholapur people have strongly protested against this 
oppression in a recently held public meeting and the Provincial Conference 
‘has done a good service to them by ventilating their grievances. We doubt 
not that the Honourable Mr. Patel, the President of the Conference, would 
leave no stone unturned to set matters right in that unfortunate district. 
We are sorry to see that the redoubtable Mr. Gandhi is not there ‘to resist 
this organised tyranny to his uttermost’. But hecan take the task upon 
himself and purge the district of such abuses before he starts on his campaign 
of recruiting. We hope this gross tyranny will not be allowed to continue 
fora moment longer by His Excellency Lord. Willingdon. We have full 
trust in his sense of justice and he will, we are sure, bring to book all the 
offenders against British justice. War, as Mr. Gandhi says, cannot be a 
license to official tyranny; for, if it were, then there will be no differ- 
ence between the hated Prussian militarism and the benign British Govern- 
ment. *’ 


29: ‘The Praja Mitra and Pédrsi regards the speech delivered by the 
Honourable Mr. V. J. Patel as President of the 

Praja Mitra und Parsi recent session of the Provincial Conference at 
(31), 10th May. Bijapur as one throwing a flood of light on the 
subject of the position of Additional Members of the 
Governor’s Legislative Council, and remarks with regret that the speech 
reveals that a condition of things exists in the Council which can ill-befit a 
Liberal statesman like Lord Willingdon. It refers to the questions put by 
His Excellency during the session of the Legislative Council held in October 
1917, as to whether a particular Honourable member meant to imply that 
there was no difference between the members of the Executive Council and the 
Additional members of the Legislative Council and as to whether the latter 
were not merely critics of Government without possessing anything like the 
responsibility of the members of the Executive Council, and observes that these 
questions are not in keeping with the objects with which the present reforms 
were introduced by Lord Morley in the Legislative Councils of India. The 
paper then refers to the Bill for authorising the Bombay Municipality to make 
primary education free and compulsory withip its territorial limits and the 
Bill for amending the Bombay Medical Registration Act, against which the 
Government of India had no objections to make. but the first of which was not 
allowed by the Bombay Government to be brought in the Bombay Legislative 
Council and the second was defeated in the Council with the help of the 
official majority, and wanis to know if His Excellency the Governor, who 
regards the Additional Members of the Legislative Council as nothing more 
than critics, does not wish to look upon even the opinion of the Government 
of India as superior to that of the members of his Executive Council and if he 
wishes to regard that Government as less responsible than his own Government. 
The paper awaits an explanation from the Bombay Government with regard 
to this incomprehensible situation. : 
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‘on the. Government rates 


Sg co ; i 

ifériiment of Bom bay have 

~ A Out the confiscation of the 

8 wi igasal declined to accept the 

st sme oD May we take this to be the first 

de t ; ? Dalles acknowledgment of their 

by. ‘Government? It is a matter of 

dthMay deer gos but. quite inevitable under the present 

Ri tage gyal 2 of administration, that there should be such 

ce Of Opinion about such a vital question, and that its settlement 

| ble after a great suffering on the part of the poor people. 

gent step On the part of Government is an indication of how the 

» oan Vinfluensa the actions of Government. We do not entertain the 

ghtest doubt about the complete success of the brave ryots of Kaira, urider 

the Guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, in their heroic offorts to secure the 
 Siacidigaiion of the peasantry.” 


Bt. Referring to the distress in the Kaira District, the Dnydn Prakdsh 
writes :—Goveroment officials are busy confiscating 

_ Confiscation of rayats’ the property of the rayats from morn till night. They 
“one Bae (4, ake poss@ssion of everything that they can lay their 
10th | * hands on. ‘The cries of widows do not move their 
hearts to pity. They do not scruple in the least to 

ask women to give up theit ornaments. ‘Iheir action has shaken the faith of 


the people i in British justice. 


| $2. A cultivator from Kaira writes that till now whenever Govern- 
ment .wanted carts the cultivators were asked to 

Alleged effect of the give their carts in turns, and they were paid at the 
agent resistance move- rate of two annas per mile. At present owing 
ment in the Kaira District +, the passive resistance movement in Kaira 
| Government experienced some difficulty in getting 
i Teitathan (2, 9th carts and therefore issued a circular to the effect 
May. ' that the cultivators would be pai‘ for their carts at 
ee three annas per mie in the fair season and four 
Bnnas per mile in the rainy season. Taking into account the present time 
Of high prices for everything, the rates of hire offered by Government are 
véry low. For example a man going from Mehmadabad to Kaira, a distance 
Of seven miles, will get according to Government rates only a sum cf 
is. 1-5-0 while the same man will get from Rs. 2-8-0 to Rs. 3 if he carries 


‘cotton for the same distance. We are at a loss to understand why Govern- 


ment should not pay full charges, taking into account the present hard times. 
Moreover, the Public Conveyance Act has been applied to the road between 


_ Kaira and Mehwadabad and accordingly only licensed carts can go on such 
~.& road. Government by using unlicensed carts break their own law. 
We beg to draw the attention of the authorities to the fact. 


$8. “ Mr. Naraindas’ evidence is a bomb thrown into the fort of corruption 
inthe departments of Sind Administration. How 
‘Comments on the long will the fort hold on under tie control of a 


_ gahenee before the Sind goandalous system and of men who in the measura 


gg ox Se, ond they rob the peasant of his wages and articles and 


es self-respect. and freedom are social criminals of a 

contemptible type? Will the authorities still have 
“a truce with these outrageous evils and let little men and big men dressed in 
‘authority take bribes without fear of punishment and thus poison the very 
‘Vitals of the administration ? Is it not high time to hurry up with measures 
wad push, with the utmost rigour of justice, against every selfish ring of crooked 


ae Be _ -Officers, the blackmailers, ‘the extortionists in the Departments’? Abolish 


e system’; strike at the very source of the scandal; talf- -Ineasures will no 
nger do ; Ciroulars which remain as mere ‘ scraps of paper ’ will not do; the 


he af ati n is ‘Awake, and will not long tolerate that which wiil sap the manhood, 


se pemepect and liberty of the patient sons of the soil.” 


pyisit 34. « After epending thees years “na a half i in jail without even knowing 


‘tis: Sind authorities 
_gnd the question of the 
maintenance of Professor 
Javhermal~ Mansukhani, 
an internee af Hyderabad 
(Sind). 

Home Ruler (3), 4th May. 


the charge against him, Professor Javhermal Mansu- 
khani-has at last been released and interned in 
Hyderabad, Sind. His health has been shattered and 
his promising career has been blasted. He is, in 
fact, a living papepegss4 on the deadly hold which 
the bureaucracy have over the freedom of the people. 
Professor Mansukhani, however, is but a solitary 


instance of the victims of Government all over 
the country. But even in Bengal, the centre of the internment activity, 
Government has never denied its.responsibility for supporting the internees. 
The present autocratic regime in Sind, however, is determined to carry away 
the palm in the harsh and unsympathetic character of the administration. 
With reference to his application, requesting the grant of a maintenance 
allowance, Mr. Mansukhani was curtly informed that the Commissioner could 
do nothing for him. Of course if would be extremely foolish to expect 
anything else from Mr. Lawrence. Situated as Mr. Mansukhani is, with his 
shattered health, and his movements confined to Hyderabad, it is terribly 
hard on him. But it would be idle to expect anything from the tender 
mercies of Mr. Lawrence, -and the Government of Bonbay should be 
approached. Mr. Lawrence might be amenable to a suggestion from that 
quarter.” 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


39. The Sdyj Vartamdi disapproves of the resolution recently passed 

by the Bombay Municipal Corporation introducing 

Comments on two reso- the system of ballot for electing the President in 
a woe Py place of open voting. Itis afraid the new system 
C orporation. PS" will encourage canvassing instead of discouraging it. 
Sdnj Vartamdn (34), it also expresses strong disapproval of the resolution 
10th May. passed on the 9th May substituting a bare majority 
instead of a two-thirds one to stor a member further 

addressing the house after he has exceeded the time limit, and considers the 
resolution as an unnecessary restriction on the freedom of speech of the mem- 
bers. It declares that the resolution would not stop members from making 
personal remurks as it is intended to do and opines that it is the weakness of 


inexperienced and raw Presidents who have been foisted on the Corporation 


of late that is responsible for the unseemly wran gles that have recently dis- 


graced the Municipal Hall. 
NATIVE STATES. 


36. His Highness the Maharaja of Bhavnagar is reported to be a liberal 
minded Prince by his admirers but up to now his 

Comments on the gybjects have not, to our knowlege, had any 
representative assembly idea of protecting their own rights nor have 


seg~ adhe — i they made any demand for their rights. It might, 


therefore, be inferred that very little was done by the 
a rere sash State to foster high ideals among its subjects. But 
| ~ after such a long delay a representative assembly has 
now been given to Bhavnagar but it is of a very, unsatisfactory character. 
Its members will be nominated by the Darbar. How can nominated 
members be called the representatives of the people? We, therefore, fail to 
understand how the people of Bhavnagar have given a warm welcome to this 
concession of a representative assembly. Will nominated members ever show 
the independence which is essential and commendable? We are constrained 
to say that the regulation about the asking of not more than three questions in 
the assembly is unnecessary. It will thus be seen that the Maharaja has made 
a show of conferring a boon upon the people, but the ‘boon’ is half-hearted 
and inadequate. We hope the Maharaja will fully realise the ‘Spirit of the 
times and give more substantial rights to his people. 
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nd that the sweetmeat” sellers 
ructions given to theuj. Such an 

ds us the pro of of the degraded condi- 
n and manners of the religion of the Arya Samaj. 
: G0-religionists not to get excited over the incident 


. - = ‘ ; 
wv 


tering into any contraversy with such degenerate friends 
rs of the Arya Samaj. [In the subsequent issue the paper asks 

ladans not to publish any handbill answering attacks made by the 

pon’ their religion as no good purpose is served by such 

fature and then proceeds :—The religion of the Muhamadans is 

very high principles and when one or more Mubammadans come to 

mué any act on the part of an evil-minded non-moslem that tends to 

isu 6 holy Quran they should be prepared to defend. their religion 
single-handed at any sacrifice and then on ly can they be called true Muham- 
fadans, instead of begging for subscripticns from door to door for bringing 
the aforesaid offender to book, some Muhammadan should devote his fortune 


in safeguarding his religion and thus earn the praise of his co-religionists 
_ ~ @nd the blessings of God.] . 


M. K, SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 17th May 1918. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 

are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


. 1. The Indians are confronted with a serious problem. The Prime 
; poe Minister has openly éxhorted them to double their 
Attitude of Indians offorts for-being in a state of preparedness to fight 


towards the war, _ the Germans and to defend the motherland by pre- " can | 
Mar sn venting the Germans from establishing themselves "ae 


| in Asia. But—it is a tremendously big but—the ie 
Indians ask why the British Government do not accept the principle of self- ba? 
determination in the case of the Indian people who are asking for political a 
rights within the Empire, since the war is being waged for granting the right igs 
of self-determination to the German colonies in Africa and tke European 
nations. Mr. Lloyd George can get things done as he likes in Parliament by 
his outspokenness. ‘T’he Indians say they are ready to sacrifice their 
lives in the defence of their motherland and to maintain the glory of the 
British Crown and to continue the existence of the British Empire, but 
that they find it difficulf to create in their hearts zeal for fighting 
wholeheartedly when the bureaucracy continue to have sway in the 
administration of India. Is the bureaucracy prepared to sacrifice its authority 
for the King and the Empire? What is the significance of only one party 
making sacrifices while the other maintanis its authority unimpaired ? 
But the Indians are placed in an awkward position. The Indians have 
checked the advance of the Germans in Mesopotamia and Palestine, but they 
have to drive them out of those countries. Mr. Lloyd George has said that all 
troops in the Hast with the exception of one division in Palestine and two in 
Mesopotamia consist of Indians. Harm will come not only to the bureaucracy 
in India but to the Indian people as well, if Indians do not make efforts to 
keep these troops in a state of efficiency. If the Indians do not put forth 
their efforts and if peace is concluded under the present circumstances, 
victory may be said to be on the side of the enemy. And whatthen? Will 
the Indians then get the contemplated Swardjya or will it be considered 
as ad impossibility? If the Indians fight and Britain is victorious Indians és 
will be able to get Swardjya from Britain and enjoy it in peace. If 4 
the Indians do not fight and the troops in Mesopotamia have retreat, ag 
how will the Indians bs able to enjoy the Swardjya that might possibly 
be granted to them, when they have to face the menace of the German 
enemy? The Indians may say: “Indians may fight and Britain may be 
victorious, but where are the signs of the advent of Swardjya?” Moreover, 
Indians might say: “Why should sacrifices be made for uncertain gain ? 
This or that is all the same (to us), we shall take advantage of the lesson 
we have leatnt during the last hundred and fifty years in the matter of 
giving addresses to those who come and those who go.” The bureaucrats 
should enter into the hearts of the Indians before proceeding to advise 
them in the matter of propriety and law and trying to explain to them in 
what their interests lie. The Indians are fatalists and consider the affairs 
of the world as illusory, and tremendous efforts should be made to rouse 


them. 


2. From the Government officials down to New India many have 
: | raised the cry that the motherland is in great danger. 

Is India really in dan- But the cry appears to be a cry of “ wolf” inasmuch \ 
ger es - 134, 98 the bureaucracy does not behave at all as if the | 
can ehar (ew), motherland was in danger. Its luxurious habits 

é are as much in evidence as formerly. The bureau- 
cracy does not appear to attach any importance to the discontent of the ~~ —— 
eople. . It ignores the minimum demand of the people,—the Congress— ee 
League Scheme—and favours on the sly Curtis’ and Coates’ schemes.- The oe 
Sydenham gang in England and the Madras Mail group in India have been ee 
given a free hand to agitate against the interests of India as much as they Lo an 
please, while the Home Rule Deputation which had gone as far as Gibraltar $§8 ~~ = 
has been stopped. Indians will feel that the motherland is in danger only -  ©§ . 
- when all these signs will disappear and when the bureaucracy will resign § ~~ 
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nd ac seweage: that it is the servant of the people. The 
that there is no immediate danger to India, and that his 
‘only in the way of precautionary measures. We honour the 
bard resig 4 2 and hope that the required number of 5 lakhs of men 
coming. But ft would be Baa oy if cries like the one about 


onur that Tidia cannot be ena « without the aid of Tndiaue, it vill hand 
over without a moment’s delay its rights to the people and gratify them by the 
grant of swardjya and earn the credit of protecting India and the Empire. 


Be 3. “In the light of the present condition of the Military affairs at the 
a Western front and the unfortnnate set-back of the 
Re. wena 2 duty, in the English line we — help agreeing with Colonel 
ae ees Repington that the success of the new German 
Aut, Ene a 28th offensive is largely due to the failure of the War 
AE og Cabinet to appreciate the absolute necessity of 
maintaining our armies in France to their fullest strength. The War Cabinet 
has not only failed in its foremost duty, but has further weakened our Western 
line by scattering our forces in many spectacular adventures in Palestine 
and Mesopotamia. Now this may or may not be true........... But there is no 
doubt about one thing that. judging from the advertisement which the 
German offensive received months before it was launched, it appears strange 
that the British were not better prepared for it.......... Why not conscription 
for Indians as there is for Anglo-Indians ?......... Why do not these Home 
Rulers who claim equal rights of citizenship use their fiery eloquence for 
opening the eyes of the people as to the great necessity of making some sacrifice 
: in order to strengthen their demands? Why does not Lokamanya Tilak 
start a recruiting campaign with as much zeal as he has been showing for 
Home Rule?” [Elsewhere, in the course of a long article, the paper suggests 
that Indians can best respond to the call of His Majesty the King-Emperor by 
either enlisting ‘in the Army, subscribing to the War Loan, or taking their 

share in the war propaganda.| 


¢ 


a | *4. “A section of the young ardent enthusiasts, however, misunder- 
a : stand the situation, and they think that India is 
| a . Mahrdtta (6), 19th notin real danger of German invasion. They argue 
se May. that if it were so, the British Government in India 

7 would not have been so eallous to the Indian 

demands, would not have dared to flout the Indian opinion and to ins ult the 
ee public leaders by cancelling their passports. A policy of greater mutual 
conciliation and confidence would have been inaugurated, and as.this has not 
Bee been done at the Delhi Durbar, they think that the danger is more imaginary 
than real—at least is much exaggerated. The logic of these young men is 
correct, their inferences are not wrongly drawn ; but the very premise from 
which they start is not true. They think that the Government is not 
mistaken in its policy, and here they blunder. Many young as well as old 
men hold, and rightly hold, that the Government was seriously misguided in 
its recent actions, and its result was to lull the people into a false sense of 
security and it rendered its position indefensible. The Government. wants 
. bes to wax hot and cold at the same breath: it appeals to the leaders to help, but, 
Be! by their exclusion from the Durbar, it has estranged the real leaders of the 
- ——_ people ; it wants to conciliate the young, but it has alienated their sympathies 
i, Dy slighting a recommendatory resolution of the Honourable Mr. Khaparde. 
Ee Such a paradoxical position is to many unintelligible. But, if we imagine 
that the Government itself was misled by sonre Anglo-Indians and bureau- 

_ rats, and if we take into consideration that the policy of the Government 
Peat e  WeS therefore wrong in its inception and foolish in its execution—if we 
— start from this premise—then we can reconcile the pathetic appeals of the 
eo -. Government to the imagination of the people with the slights and insults 
heaped upon them. But it does not therefore follow that the country is not 
-- -menaced by the German devils and it is not therefore the duty of the Indians 
2 a= be ready to fight for their own country. If the young school of Madras 


8 
politicians will be pleased to see the attitude:of the Government-in: this light, 


What is Ae the duty of Young India at this functure? To muster strong 
for the defence of the country and resist German tyranny, is the only answer 
which a sane man will give. Of course, it does not mean that we should not: 
tell the Government straight in its face that our passionate appeals to the 
young will not be as fruitful in absence of the grant of Self- government aS. 
when if will bea reality. We should tll them that Japan’s capacity is. 
limited, and a sufficient number of Indians must be rallied round the banner. 
of India to defend. it. Wemust persuade the Government to adopt a more 
logical, more intelligible, more sane and more liberal policy in this matter, 
but persuasion is one thing, imposing a condition quite another. And it is the 
Jatter which all the responsible leaders in the country have unhesitatingly 
condemned. ‘They feel that, in spite of the mistakes of Government in the. 
matter of constitutional reforms and equality of treatment, they must help the 
Government in defending India.......... Some of us may—if they. wish and 
deem it advisable—impose a condition on Government, but, we hope, they 
will all admit that the country’s defence knows no conditions and must bs 
attended to.” 


Oo. When we say that we are willing to help the Empire is it not our 
duty to say at the same time how that help can be 
Kesars (111), 14th May. sade more effective ? What harm is there in telling 
Government that we are willing to fight but that we should be given the 
necessary impetus? Indeed our rulers ought not to require to be told this if 
they are men of common sense, if they know anything of psychology, and if 
they are really practical men. Their attitude, however, does not support this 
estimate of their character and we are constrained, therefore, to remind them 
of this fact. Surely British statesmen know that a man fighting of his own 
freewill in defence of himself is more than a match for ten mercenaries. There 
is nothing wrong in telling Government that their own task will become 
easier if they recognise this principle in the case of India. 


6. Although Indians ‘are loyal to the core they naturally inquire of 

: those who ask them to enlist in the army or to 

Indu Prakdsh (48),18th contribute to the War Loan, what they would get 
May. in return. The past history of the Marathas is 
replete with instances of their giving their assistance 

in return for some substantial gain. Wedo not think they will offer their 
help now unless some bait :is held out to them. [In a later issue the paper 
asks all patriots to give up such a bargaining attitude and also appeals to 
Government to trust the people and check the doings of the bureaucracy, 
which, in its opinion, will induce people to go to the front without hesitation.] 


7. The Islémic Mail in concluding a long article as to what happened 

| - behind the scenes at Delhi Conference declares that 

Comments on the Delhi jt was a triumph for the Home Rulers. It fails to 

bt ponrenrnee. -) 45). Understand as to the reason why Messrs. Malaviya, 

6th wae: oS A »)s Khaparde, Gandhi, etc., were so much flattered. 

' «It adds that the Ruling Chiefs contributed to the 

success of the conference and concludes by expressing the peoples’ thanks for 

the Honourable Sir Claude Hill’s winning manners, popularity, and camaraderie 
which also had their effect in making the Conference the success it. was. 


8. ‘A greal deal is being made of the resolution on self-government 

| which the Honourable Mr. Khaparde intended to 
The inner history of move at the Conference and which was ruled out of 
the Honourable Mr. Kha- order by the Viceroy. In some party organs 


parde’s resolution on self- attempts are being made to discredit everybody who 


bee tarote Rass . 2 wovld not say ditto to everything that the members 


Conference. of that party wanted. But in our opinion itis a 
Servant of India (10), discreditable manwuvre.......... In the man-power 
16th May. committee it was eloquently pointed. out by Mr.: 


Jinnah that a resolution on self-government, if 
accepted, would give such a #aiip to recruiting, ag nothing else would. The 


‘then they can reconcile it. with the memacing «situation: on the frontier.“ 


y oF wrongly lia: it. out of ile. After 
4:'was. raled ont of. order, informal ‘negotationg 
ee "the best course to adopt. Some. proposed one thing, 
wo seitner. ‘fren Mr. Gandhi was opposed to a formal resolution in the 
conference. A solid fronton the main issue should be presented to the 
om our differences as to the methods. Apparently Mr. Jinnah 
ght the same. Mr. Gandhi was thinking of an alternative, but before 
nything could be settled, Mr. Khaparde had already taken the question out 
of everybody’s hands by sending notice of a resolution to the Viceroy. He 
apparently takes the credit to himself of drafting that resolution. But the 
yaa he sent to the Viceroy did not contain even the verbal alteration of 
to‘I.’ That paper was a letter sent to the Commander-in-Chief 
at the joint protest of some fifteen members of the man-power 
. ae committee against ruling the question of self-government out of 
a order and fitted that purpose well enough as a part of it contained 
ma arguments. That self-same paper, with the resolution and arguments 
eee umbled together, was sent by Mr. Khaparde to the Viceroy, and others can 
rdly be blamed if they refused to place themselves under such unsatisfactory 
leadership. The journalistic hacks of his party may raise him to the skies, 
but ‘to many others this action of his and one or two of his performances in 
cool private discussion appeared to savour of a desire to discredit others 
and glorify himself. Nobody expected the members of the Conference. to 
come back from Delhi with a Home Rule Act in their pockets.. They 
expected some tangible advance from Government and they did not get it. 
But we would regard the Conference as even a greater failure than it was 
| if it is to help on the proscription of respected old leaders of the people and 


}?? 


to put in their place—Mr. Khaparde of all others ! 


9. The Sudhakar blames the moderate leaders, the Honourable 

: Messrs. Shastri, Chintamani and Malaviya, for not 

Sudhdkar (new), 13th sbowing a united front at Delhi and for not support- 

May. ing Mr. Khaparde. It is dissatisfied with the 

Honourable Mr. Jinnah and also with Mr. Gandhi. 

It praises Mr. Khaparde for ‘saving the honour of the nation and for 

defeating the determination of the bureaucracy of not allowing even the 
name of swardjya to be mentioned in the Conference.’ 


it-gor 


10. The Praja Mitra and Parsi refers to the recommendations made 
by the Man-power Committee to the Delhi War 
Government should Conference in favour of abolishing distinctions 
promptly take up the between the white and the black in the matter of 
Delhi Contereoer of ~y possession of arms, opening the doors of military 
rae este Train « regarc- colleges to Indian youths, and increasing the 
g arming India against a ‘ 
Ge. possible German invasion. PSY of Indian soldiers, and remarks that the fact 
. | Praja Mitra and Parsi that these recommendations were made by a Com- 
a (31), 17th May. mittee which was presided over by the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Indian Army and were accepted by 
es the Conference goes to show that high authorities, military and other, no 
a longer entertain apprehensions about any military danger from and distrust 
ae of the people, on which apprehensions and distrust the Indian Arms Act and 
ee other restrictive enactments were based. In view of the present unanimity 
ee ‘between the authorities and public leaders in this connection, the paper asks 
are why there should be any delay in bringing about the necessary changes in the 
law. It suggests that, instead of postponing the consideration of these 
ey. 5. changes, which are of vital importance to the Empire, till the session of the 
ee Imperial Legislative Council ia September next, they should be taken in hand 
_— . .at once and that the Council should be convoked just now for that purpose. In 
view of the admonition the British authorities and the American President 
have given to the people of India to prepare themselves against the danger 
_. which is apprehended from the enemy, the paper dwells upon the necessity 
_ of making effective military preparations as soon as possible. Urging that 
_ the work of giving military training ‘to the people should be commenced 
without delay, it inquires if Government propose to do so only when the 
Geoaty against which the people have been warned is at their very oe. 
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he paper remarks in its English columns :—“ The time has come -when! 


itis no longer possible to speak of any people contemptuously as warlike 


or unwarlike. People are whai their surroundings or the circumstances in 
Which they are placed make them........ The persistent attempts to 
minimise German gains or to make light of the power of Germany have done 
incalculable harm. It is true that there is no immediate danger of a 
German invasion of India, but the danger is real even if remote and it has 
been pointed out by such eminent authorities as Mr. Lloyd George and 
President Wilson. We need not recapitulate the unexpected events that 
have made such a danger possible, but there is no longer any justification for 
a false sense of security, and if the horrors of an invasion ara to be averted 
the gates of India must be closed and ons and the people of India must be 
prepared to hold them against the enemy.’ 


11.. No one in [India wishes that a pede invasion of India should be 
a success. No one wants to see German rule sub- 
The German menace to gtituted for British rule. Nay, people are convinced 


India can be met only by that their lot will be harder if the Germans succeed 
& national army. 


. , in establishing themselves in this country. It is 
| en ee ee certain the Germans will not receive the least 
encouragement from Indians if they invade India. There was no need to 
hold a Conference at Delhi to emphasize this simpls fact. The Viceroy told 
his hearers at Delhi that the collapse of Russia had enable! Germany, with 
the help of her Turkish allies, to menace India from the North-West. In 
commentiog upon this the English newspapers urge that India ought to be 
able to deal with the Turks. England expects that as the population of India 
is larger than that of Turkey India ought to give her more help than what 
Turkey is able to give Germany. But did the Delhi Conference strive to 
achieve this end? For instance, when the Turks attack Egyp¢ they think 
they are serving their motherland. Is it not equally necessary that Indians 
‘too should feel that they are serving their Motherland when they are defend- 
ing Egypt? In the present war Turkey has completely identified her interests 
with those of Germany and is, therefore, giving her the maximum of support. 
It is absurd to suppose that Germany inveigled Turkey intothis war. If the 
bureaucracy think that the Turks will undertake the.invasion of India 
without making Germany’s cause their own, they are deceiving themselves 

nd are sure to suffer for their delusion. The assistance of Turkey will enable 
Germany to avail herself of the man-power of the Muhammadan countries on 
the borders of India. The advance of the banner of the Khalif will not fail 
to arcuse the fanaticism of the Muhammadans. We do not think India can 
neutralise the Turkish effort unless she is given swardjya and has a national 
army of herown. It is futile to expect popular leaders to assist in securing 
recruits. What is the good of asking them to do what is beyond their power? 
To pretend at this critical juncture that Indix can give England the same help 
as that which Turkey is able to give Germany is like slipping a noose round 
one’s own neck b:cause a neighbour happens to wear a necklace. 


12. ‘‘ The contretemps which arose at the meeting of the Madras Pro- 
vincial Conference over the passing of Mrs. Besant’s 

, Mrs. Besant’s call to Regolution—practically on all fours with that which 
=" was passed by the All-India Congress Committee— 
ue India (16), 19th veals the existence of a feeling among a consider- 
able section of the public which it is not safe to 
ignore....-..... Now, we would say at the outset that we are entirely in 
agreement with the attitude which Mrs. Besant has adopted. It seems to us 
the only iogical attitude, the only attitude which loyalty to the Motherland 
and loyalty to the Empire can justify........... Those who have the true spirit 
of patriotism will respond without hesitation to Mrs. Begant’s call to arms. 
They will not pause to think at this moment of the petty despotism of this 
official or that, of the irritating and in every way condemnable attitude of 
Government towards political emancipation, the delay in repealing the Arms 
Act, etc........... They will go to the colours in the spirit of Mr. Gandhi’s 
letter to the Viceroy and Mrs, Besant’s appeal to the nation, and, above all, 
they will remember that, in proving their capacity to fieht for their Mother- 
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sash p piiblishes i se talall the views of the sepienaial 
sie ioe at the Madras Provincial Conference about 
e question whether assistance should be rendered 
ih Government in connection with the war with or 
without the condition precedent of the assurance 
mt of swardjya. It condemns the attitude of the party 
ree | eee upon the condition but at the same time thinks that 
ee ina ernment should of necessity take a lesson from the proceedings and should 
Ss Se mk Vides er delay the publication of the scheme of swardjya. It is also necessary 
~ in its opinion that the scheme should be such as would satisfy the aspirations of 
«the people: Indians are not likely to remain contented and they are not likely 
»  _ ‘to render sufficient assistance to ward off the danger to the Empire and 
ae the Motherland, it continues, unless the scheme is passed by Parliament 
'— — without bringing forward the excuse of war. — 


i4. Commenting on the conflict in the Madras Provincial Conference 
| __- regarding India’s burden in the war, the Servant of 
eee The scheme of Indian [ndia writes :—‘“ On the subject of loyalty to the 
ae reforms should be consi- (Grown and the general duty of India in this crisis 


2 es >... dered as a war measure. 
— Servant of India (10), the Conference was of course unanimous. When, 


mers 16th May. however, the question of concrete co-operation came 
Bs 3 : up the delegates were. found to be equally divided, 
— one party saying we cannot possibly co-operate without promise of home rule, 
—— eee the other saying we cannot wait for home rule, but must do whatever may be 


possible.  The.President decided the question in the latter sense by his 
: a - casting vote. It was obvious, however, that Government had lost the 
a confidence of the people to a dangerous extent and that this loss of confidence 
ae was greater among the younger than among the older Congressmen. Even 
to one who had for some years known of the fact its manifestation at Conjee- 
varam was an impressive lesson. It prevails in the Madras Presidency to a 
 —— very large extent, but its existence in other provinces of India to a larger or 
ce. smaller degree is undeniable. We would draw the earnest attention of the 
authorities to this circumstance and trust that they will do everything in 
i .- their power by a radical alteration of policy to repair the great mischief. The 
a younger generation, who are impatient, point to Ireland and ask why India 
should be differently treated. The question is natural and pardonable to 
patriotism, but the difficulties that face us cannot be overlooked.......... We 
would, however, impress on Government that any undue delay in the 
publication of the (reform) scheme would be fraught with danger, and we 
would urge that the Cabinet should see that it is conceived on broad and 
> ~~ ~__. generous lines before they publish it, which will, according to general expect- 
— .-~— ~.. ation, be some time next month. The demand that the scheme of Indian 
‘ : reforms should bse considered as_a war measure cannot be: dismissed lightly. 
The authorities should clearly recognise that it is a war measure and set about 
shaping it with a view to evoke the hearty support of the people and satisfy 
their aspirations. We affirm our hope that this will be done.” 
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ees 15. People have no idea how many men the British Government and 
ia ae t. Oritioiamsof the present specially the Government of India want. [hey want 
anti th on a better class of people than they recruited hitherto. 
So a g ~ metho in | 
ee Shol4pur. It would not be an exaggeration to say that low 
a Ray Hansa (90), 11th Class people, budmashes'and vicious people have joined 
oe XC May. | the army up till now. Recruiting officers have not 
a begun to call upon educated and wealthy men to join 
the colours. They do not care much for the means they employ to get men. 
_. High-handedness prevailed in Sholapur and people were harassed. In the 
_ Sholdpur District Conference and in the Sholapur public meeting, ihe recruit- 
= -—-—« ig Officers and the'English officials at their back were condemned in very 
|. ~+=severe terms. The same subject also came before the Bijapur Conference. 
Res risa: ding men spoke on the subject and Mr. Kelkar asked why Government did 
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cob s diematin Mr. Bitiodt. Indesoribable discontent would reign in. the opting: 
if Government were to act according to their sweet will while collecting the 
required million men. Government are thinking of taking the help of 
Jeading men in order that there might be no public excitement. But this 
consultation should not be a farce. If Government really want men, they 
should publish the proclamation of swardjya and order that Indians only 
should be officers in the Indian army. 


Wr 


16. Commenting upon the meeting held at Sholapur to protest against 
recruitment by force the Kesari remarks :—Cases 
ao aed a wt - of this kind are on the increase of late and they 
18th May. ’ must be brought to the notice. of the higher 
authorities. Oppression and deceit ought not to be 
_countenanced in the matter of enlistment. Government declare that no one: 
will be enlisted in the army against his will and at the same time they 
connive at such cases of oppression as those that were revealed at the 
Sholapur meeting. People would prefer open conscription to this clandestine 
method of impressing men into military service. Will Government now 
inquire into all these cases and release those who have been forcibly enrolled 
in thearmy? Their silence is apt to shake the faith of the people in - British 
justice. [Referring to the alleged removal of two school boys to the recruiting 
house at Sholapur a correspondent writes in the Dnydn Prakdsh that if the 
story be true it will have disastrous consequences and will adversely affect 
recruiting and invites the attention of Government to this matter.| 


*17. “The Dnydn Prakdsh of the 15th instant has published a letter 
signed by ‘citizen’ who has brought to light some 
peg (6), 19th more cases of abuses in the matter of recruiting in 
the Sholapur District. The ‘citizen’ says that 
whilst the resolution on recruitment absuses was being discussed in the 
Bijapur Conference, fresh incidents of the same nature were taking place in 
Sholapur........... If this account be true, then we need not say what panic 
there will be in the people and how voluntary recruiting will be prejudiced. 
We do not wish to magnify the abuses, we only want to show that they 
exist, and must be remedied so that voluntary enlistment may not suffer. 
We appeal to the Government of Bombay to remedy the evils by issuing 
strict injunctions that abduction will never be tolerated under the British 
flag. We learn from the Shubhasuchak and the Prakdsh of Satara that 
there was actually a little skirmish there between some men and officers on 
last Friday and Saturday on account of the abuses in recruiting, but the 
wise attitude of the Collector saved the situation. He promised the people 
that no compulsion will bs used; parents and relations of the recruit will have 
every opportunity to see him for seven days at Satara where he will be kept; 
and then if he be found willing he will be enrolled. We hope such wisdom 
will be shown in other. districts also and especially by the Sholapur 
Collector.” | 


18. “ The present methods of recruitment, as practised in the mofussil, 


ae ~are not voluntary and they are not conscriptionist. 
ween! India (16), loth me tales of woe and misery which were poured into 

. the ears of the Provincial Conference at Bijapur prove 
that it is by sheer force of authority and downright intimidation and builying 
that recruits are being obtained in the mofussil. ‘The incidence of sacrifice 
weighs heavily and inequitably and the methods of recruitment have produced 
an amount of discontent that is not easy to describe. The rich man, the influ- 
ential man and the bullies are left alone, while the poor and the“friendless are 
often practically ‘ kidnapped ’ to the recruiting depots. At Sholapur a strange 
incident was related to us of a school-master who was, on transfer to another 
district, seized by the recruiting agents and forced to become a recruit. 
The protest of the Educational authorities seems to have been at first 
unheeded though ultimately an assurance was forthcoming that he would 
be released. We are told that this assurance has proved worthless. Apart 
from the insecurity of person which this process of recruiting entails, it has 
created a panic among the rural population who live under the dread of the 
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« ‘Pac atecletion passed by the Bijapur Conference on abuses in 

ed), I adia 0 connection with recruiting in the Bombay Presi- 

fof (19), dency, especially in Sholapur District, should serve 

epee Ee © as & grave warning toGovernment. Several speakers, 

oe sali a ‘hon officially associated with recruiting board s, brought to the notice 

7 Of the Conference specific instances of the use of viol ence and oppression by 

Officials in charge of recruiting. It would appear that some of the men who 

on, complained of being forcibly led to the recruiting depdt, have been released on 

having appealed to the higer authorities, which shows that the latter are not 

unaware of the grievances of people in this respect. This makes it the more 

surprising that Lord Willingdon’s Government should not have taken 

immediate steps to remove all causes of legitimate complaint. What the 

Viceroy and Sir William Meyer said with reference to the war loan is even 

_ More true of recruiting. ‘Compulsion almost certainly does us more harm 

- than good in the long run.’ But the lower officials take a narrow view of 

their duties:and work mischief. If. they were inspired by a sense of scrupu- 

lous regard for the feclings*of poople, which the Viceroy. had enjoined upon 

them, no mamlatdar would put away the complaints of a member of a recrui- 

fing. board as calculated to discourage recruiting, and no Collector would 

refuse permission to a gentleman of the Honourable Mr. Sathe’s standing to 

inspect recruits in the absence of officials, as seems to have been done. 

Nothing is more likely to harm recruiting than this attitude of off cials, which 

is entirely out of accord with the spirit of the Delhi resolutions. The panic 

raised by the stories .of kidnapping has created a cessation of trade and a 

scarcity of labour in* Sholapur, and entails serious inconveniences on the 
public. This state of things must be set right promptly and effectually.” 


*20. ‘‘ The public has so got used to the beating of the big drum by Sir 
3 Michael O’Dwyer about Punjab affairs that it is 
Comments on therecruit- something like a shock to learn that at least in one 
in gator tage Punjab. ase in the Multan District recruitment was forcibly 
oftdr (38), 19th | 
May, Eng. cols. resisted, and village elders went about saying that 
people should refuss to be recruited. At one place 
there was almost a riot, for several hundreds of people gathered armed with 
cudgels and the police had to be reinforced before the threatening crowd could 
~be dispersed, A straw: shows which way the. wind blows and we cannot 
help trying to find some conection between this unfortunate incident and 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer’s suggestion about conscription. He has been re- 
peatedly praiséd for his strength, but it is just such a ruler who precipitates 
& Crisis when he fails to read the signs of the times. After all, the Punjab 
recruits are not men who realise that they are going to fight for the Mother- 
land as well as the Empire. There is uo patriotic call to them and the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s speeches do not breathe a word of patriotism. If the 
situation were to be mishandled serious difficulty might arise.” 


. Asit is now beyond dispute that Government need India’s help, 

we call upon every sensible man and woman in 

‘Buggestion for the. India to come forward and assist Government and 
rege of reoruiting also urge that both Government and people should 

work together hand in hand in the direction of 

securlog men. It is stated that Government have 

opened Recruiting Depdts at some Taluka towns 

gin and that arrangements have been made for the 

- <@pilitary training of the recruits from the surroundiog places at those Depdis. 
oe - weleome this cad taken by Gogernment. Now in order to make these 
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- {Depots a sucoéss we would suggest that Government should “appoint some 
‘well-known popular leader of the Taluka, who is also a good speaker, as a 
‘Honorary Recruiting preacher. This preacher will cease to be a terror to .. a 
‘the backward classes as he will be one of them and they will listen to what A ele 
he says. Further, as the people might be either known or related to the ws 
preacher, they would not dare to raise any false-reports against him. 


22. Referring to Mrs. Annie: Besant’s appeal to Young Indiaus to enlist 

in response to the King’s message and the Viceroy’s 

Appeal to the Young call, the New Times remarks:—‘‘It must be con- 

v of Sind to enlist in fessed the recruiting record of Sind as compared 

sie s (8), 8th With that of thé Punj4b or Bengal has been very : Bes, 

May. disappointing. It is time for young Sind to listen to ae 

the call and sbow satisfactory enlistment figures at “ART 

this supreme crisis in our national destiny. India has awakened to the rude 

realities of this ruthless war; it is time for Sind to intensely will that she too 

- will stand the supreme test of the War-Call; it is a Call which answers to the 
Mother’s moral command.” 


23. “It is necessary that people should clearly understand their duty in fo 9 

Whe'aiee Wis Len connection with the war loan. That it offiers a safe ting 
Servant of India (10) and attractive form of investment, will be obvious to ad 4 

16th May. “"" @ll, ‘The integrity of our Government has always ii 

been unchallenged and its solvency is beyond all 

‘doubt. A special obligation, however, rests upon the shoulders of the wealthy, 
Intelligent and educated classes at this critical moment in the history of the 

world to strive to bring in as large subscriptions as possible by making a 
sacrifice, if necessary, of higher returns which other investments may be 
expected to yield. This is not a time for calculating tha comparative incomes 

derived from different investments, and every onz must contribute to the war 

4 loau to his utmost capacity. Even people with limited means can render help 
to Government by taking cash certificates, which will prove to them an 
‘admirable form of investment. A vigorous effort must be made to dissipate 
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the doubt and the hesitation of the ignorant and the calculating; and the " p 
response of India to the Premier’s appeal for assistance in this respect must i 

prove worthy of the undisputed loyalty and the whole-hearted readiness for er 
co-operation of the people of this country.” ie 


24. The Sdnj Vartamdn exhorts the Indian people to make the new i 

loan a success so that the Allied armies may be 4 

_ Sdnj Vartamdn (34), able todefeat the enemy. It declares that the rise Mf 

_ ‘11th May ; Bombay Samd- of fall of India depends on therise or fall of the a 

* thdr (64), 14th May; British Empire and reminds the people that the 
Gujardt Mitra (20), 12th . } lb Jed 

-May; Hindusthdn (23), mount of the loan will be expended on war purposes 

11th May. in India and that the flotation of the loan will in 

no way affect prices. [The Bombiy Samdchdr 

considers the new loan as a safe and profitable investment and asks the people 

to discharge the duty they owe to Government by subscribing to the loan to 

the best of their ability. The Gugardt Mitra also writes in a similar 

strain. ‘The Hindusthdn, while asking the rich classes t» subscribe to the 

loan so that the interest on it may not go out of India, requests Government 

to take precautions that their petty officials do not bring undue pressure to 

bear on people in villages and suggests that the help of popular leaders may be 

availed of to make the loan a success all over India. | 


25. To invest money in the War Loan. by purchasing War Bonds 

| is not only a safe but the most reliable mode of 

Dnydn Prakdsh (40), investment. It may be possible to get a higher rate 
18th May. of interest elsewhere, but this is not a time to 
consider the matter from the pecuniary point of 

view. We must try to make the War Loan a success by contributing to it. 
The earlier the amount of the Loan is raised in India the better it would [az 
be for the country economically. We hope, therefore, that the people will be me LS 
prepared to make some sacrifice in this matter. We also hope that Govern- —. 
‘ment will take the necessary steps to leave no ground for suspicion that — a 
‘coercive measures were employed for raising the Loan. | | 
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i Mail gaveriely criticises the appointment of Sir S. P. 

: a ' Sinha to bea member of the Imperial War Con- 

ference on the ground that his selection has 

debarred, once again, the nomination of a Moslem 

representative on that body. It names several 

Muhammadans fit, in its opinion, to fill that office, 

ldonic aac and opines that the reason for the non-selection of 

Bi 5 Mail (49,0 a Musalman may be that they have become iden- 
tified with the Hindus. 


28. “It now appears that the names of Mrs. Besant, Mr. Tilak and other 
popular leaders were included in the list sent by the 

“Sienasiatita on the report Government of India to the Local Governments and 
that the Local Govern- that their exclusion is a practical defiance of the 


ments had excluded the Imperial Government by the provincial authorities. 
mames of Mrs. Besant, 


* seeeeeeee We are not by any means admirers of 

Be Sunk spt ctbet sope- Lord Curzon, but such a thing is difficult to imagine 
‘attend the Delhi War under his regime. If, however, the provincial nabobs 
Conference in defiance of had presumed to mistake their proper station, he 
the wishes of the Govern- would have presented them witha bit of his mind 
“ment of India. % ilth which they would not have been in a hurry to forget. 
Fg Ruler (9), 11th. 4, it is, the whole incident is a very severe condem- 
y: nation ‘of the bureaucratic system under which a 
local cligue't can set at nought the orders of the Supreme Governments Lord 
Chelmsford should keep in hand his impetuous lieutenants and make them 
‘clearly understand that he is the King’s Viceroy in this country. We are 
confident that His Excellency will have now gathered some idea about the 


strength of ‘ vested interests and its admiraole uses.’ 


29.. “ At the present moment thereis a mischievous rumour in the Bazar 
about our currency notes and the effect is a refusal 
The duty of Govern: on the part of many shopkeepers to accept notes 


ment to contradict snd, general hoarding of silver. Nothing is being - 
‘rumours in connection 


aaah wor, done to reassure the people or to show them how 
Sind Observer (14), 7th needless and groundless are their apprehensions 
May. with regard to currency notes. It is nobody’s 
business to do so. Those who know are satisfied 
with the stability of the Government and its system of finance and leave the 
less informed to discover their mistake the best way they can. Government 
itself smiles benignly and is silent. In the meantime great incouvenience 
and annoyance is caused to persons, mostly of the Jabouring classes, who 
are paid in notes and are pushed about from pillar to post, being unable to 
‘obtain change. Even assuming that these rumours are the outcome of 
. ignorance, the need for an agency to give people the correct version and 
- dissipate their fears is apparent.” 


- 80. Appreciating the action of Mr. M. K. Gandhi in raising a protest 

| | at the Delhi War Conference against the exclusion 

When the arbitrary of Mrs. Besant, Mr. Silak and others, as a right step 
powers of the bureaucracy jn the propagation of his passive resistance move- 


are curtailed there will be 


iin for passive against certain individuals in the Kaira District, 


ae a ay om Arya P rakdsh 17),12th Whose Jands had been ordered to be confiscated for 
“ hoe al _the non-payment of land revenue, for the attach- 

: ment of their moveable property, and, inferring that 

q uently, issued Mpaenment orders imply cancellation, of the orders 


ment, the Arya Prakdsh refers to the orders passed 


yreviously issued ayainst the same individuals for the confiscation of their 
rs expresses its. belief that this beneficent result must haye been the out- 
come of the interview Mr. Gandhi had with His Excellency the Viceroy at 
Delhi. Considering this to be a victory for Mr. Gandhi, the paper remarks :-— 
In spite of this victory.wée only find an- element of despair in the general 
situation. Government do not change their policy in spite of the people 
resorting to the extreme measure of passive @ resistance. They at the most 
lessen its severity, and that too as a matter of favour or grace. When the 
people go all the way to Delhi they have some chance of making an officar 
like Mr. Pratt yield to a certain extent. Is not all this disappointing? How 
long are we to continue the passive resistance methods against the actions of 
officials like Mr. Pratt? How can the leadership of Mr. Gandhi be secured in 
all matters? If officers do not mitigate their severity in the war time what 
hopes are there that they will do so in times of peace? As long as officers are 
invested with such authority all agitation is fo be directed towards the crushing 
of their highhandedness. We do not mean to say that officials abuse the wide 
powers they possess on all occasions. On the contrary many officers never 
act in a highhanded manner and are, as a rule, good and kind. But such an 
attitude of theirs bespeaks their personal goodness and is not the result of 
any public control over them. Hence does Sir Thomas Holderness of the 
India Office declare that an Indian Civil Service in India is not a servant 
of the people but their master. As long as liws are not enacted or arrangs- 
ments made for the reduction of these officers’ present arbitrary powers there 
is a danger of the agitation of passive resistance continuing to exist. It is, 
therefore, highly necessary for Government to exercise farsightedness and 
put an end to. this undesirable situation. Strip the officials of their high- 
handedness and you will be taking the wind from the sails of the passive 
resistance movement. Nay, we would go to the length of saying that even 
Mahdtma Gandhi will have little scope left for demonstrating his mahdimdism. 


81. “ The great importance of the appeal to America and influencing 
3 American opinion may be gathered from the per- 
Comments on the letter gistent efforts that are madein interested quarters 


addressed by Sir Subra- +5 identify Lala Lajpatrai, Mrs. Besant and other 
manya Aiyar to President 


Wilson. Indian leaders with pro-Germanists. It is difficult - 


to express the utter loathing with which the idea is 
= saa i aaa regarded by every thinking Indian, and equally 

difficult to understand the meanness of people who 
stoop to such shameless tricks in playing their unscrupulous game. Sir 
‘Subramanya’s letter to President Wilson is naturally a very plain and 
unvarnished statement of facts.......... America has had her say in the 
question of Irish Home Rule; why, then, should she not have something 
to say about Home Rule for India? It cannot be denied that the necessity 
for the appeal to America is disgraceful for the Empire; but the respon- 
sibility for that does not lie with us. No amount of glossing will do away 
with facts, and if England does not rise equal to the occasion, America will 
have perforce to interfere. It is beyond any dispute that the war has given 
a great stimulus to democracy all over the word, and it is equally certain 
that India is included in the world. English statesmen will be therefore 
better employed in facing the position in India squarely, than in framing 
flimsy pretexts which dd not satisfy even themselves.” 


82. British statesmen desire that the question of Indian Home Rule 
should not be discussed at this time when the 

Lord Sydenham andhis attention of the whole of the Empire is concentrated 
party must be silenced to on the present war. ‘This is indeed right. But it 
i agitdes: i “epee is strange and inconsistent to ask the Indian leaders 
Mav . eee toe alone to take a vow of silence about Home Rule 
z while people like the selfish Lord Sydenham and 
others are allowed freely to prattle anything they like ou the subject. If the 
silence of Mr. Tilak and others is to bs secured then Lord Sydenham and 
others who are inimical to Indian aspirations should be silenced. It is 
injustice to silence one party while the other is allowed to induige in any 
kind of talk. 
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reap scoomra locality, and that the accused had com- 
ip tha: police official “about the difficulties he had to encounter in 

9d supply of foodstuffs. These conditions made him helpless, and 

ina Bryhs o was starving for nearly four days, went to Harihar, another accused, 
r reshaically he broke thedetter of the law, but the circumstances 
arpa that any one, starving for three or four days, would have thought of 


. ine ah ‘Aciog the same, andthe judges should have considered these attenuating 


ecirocumstances befers sentencing the accused for *their technical offences. 
But the Judgés thought otherwise! They could see no palliating circum- 
wétances though they were admitted by the prosecution witnesses! And the 
‘poor, helpless accused were sentenced to undergo three months’ rigorous impri- 
*sonment—one for having comiaitted the offence of going beyond the boundary 
“for food, and the wther for-his humanity of providng food to a starving man ! 
Qh British Justice, hast thou-grown'so poor in India? Will not the Govern- 
‘ment-of Bengal be pleased to recognise even humanity and justice as. superior 
~ 40 the letter of the law ? ‘We learn now that these detenus have now begun 
‘a ‘hunger-strike. It is natural,—it may not be legal,;—that they should do so 
‘when humanity even is not observed and respected by the officials.” 


$4. The Bengal Government have now decided not to issue in future 

3 any books or newspapers to internees under the 
Comments on the Defence of India Act. These detenus have not 
fey or ongge wong . been tried and convicted for any particular offence. 
ag ali 24 They are interned simply on suspicion. And as 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), Such it is likely that some of them might be quite 
“18th May. innocent. Well then, as long as they strictly abide 
by the internment roles, Government can have no 

Peason to deprive them of their rights as citizens. Moreover,a vacant miod 
‘is free to entertain perverted notions. It-would be better, therefore, in the 
‘Gntérests of Government to keep them engaged as far as possible in literary 
‘“parsuits. The'Béngal Government knows that some educated internees 
“have-actually been rendered insane and thus have been ruined for life on 
*account'of having been kept'in solitary comfinement. It is, therefore, most 
idépressing that they should not change this undesirable policy aven now. ! 


85. “It'is quite clear that India is not in a position to bear any more 
ere financial burdens. But on the other hand, the 
Perhaps Government necessity of the war is quite as pressing as ever, and 

do an per of ering "toad even more pressing. It is, therefore, quite necessary 
P ae thot auit their 10% Government to devise some means for raising 
: Aiiglo-Indian protéges. money. The only reasonable and proper way for 

ome Ruler (8), 11th imposing taxation is by taxing the war profits. We 
“May. : are only surprised that such an obvious means of 
a - - Yaising money should have escaped the notice of 
Government. ‘It is one more instance of bureaucratic efficiency. We are, 
perhaps, doing an injustice to the ability of the bureaucracy, and the attitude 
“of Goyernment may be due to the fact that the taxation of war profits did 
“hot suit its Anglo-Indian protéges.” 


-86. The Sdnj Vartmdn expresses gratification at the prompt action 
taken by the Finance Minister to give the lie direct 

i Bnamestion 1. megaring to the false reports spread by interested parties 
‘ot Indian snaking vson, Sbout the solvency of the Central Bauk of India 
“eorns. 6 ‘and suggests that such persons should be seriously | 
Sd Vartman (34), dealt with in the interests of such banking con- 


wy “yay ae cerns. It also suggests that since Exchange Banks 


| consider Swadgshi Banks as their rivals, Govern- 
_ mnent ahonld appoint a Commiites consisting of the directors of the Presidenoy 
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7 Banks to taidecdaahe into the affairs of any Swadeshi Bank about which - 
adverse reports are set afloat and on their satisfactory report should direct — 
the Presidency Banks to accommodate the bank to the full extent of its 
requirements. It is of opinion that if its suggestion is carried out the 
interests of banking will be fully protected. Fi 


37, An unarmed man is not only wé6ak in body but is also weak in eee Ye 
Commentsonarumoured Mind. It is imperative; therefore, to repeal theArms ae 
amendment of the Arms Act if Indians are to be made capable of defending 
Act. the Empire. It was with this reason that popular 
Kesart, (111), 14th May; leaders gave prominence to this question at the Delhi 
Sandesh (116), 14th May. (Conference. Unfortunately Government ruled this Be} 
question out as irrelevant. It appears now that Government contemplate an oa tw 
amendment to the Arms Act. But on what lines? Not with a view to Agi) 


partons 


—_ 


encourage people to take part in the fighting but to collect more subscriptions aa 
for the War Loan! So far, Government themselves have been silent on this “et 

point. Butarumour from Calcutta says that men who have contributed me 
large sums of money to the War Loan and Government pensioners drawing ‘ 


| 
not less than Rs. 200 a month are to be exempteJ from the provisions of the \ 
Arms Act. If this rumour be true it is clear that Goverament attach more | 
importance to War Loan than to our mau-power. Do not the authorities 
know that the martial ardour of the people cannot possibly be roused by 
allowing men who are too old to be retained in service, and rich men whose 
sole occupation is money-making, to carry arms? If they are unable to 
recognise this simple fact they are without an equal in short-sightedness. Hy 
(The Sandesh refuses to believe that Government could have beeo advised . 
to make the ramoured amendments in the Arms Act, and declares that if | 
Government fail to repeal the measure which is a creat stain on the British A 
administration of [odia, they will be guilty of a great blunder. In its opinion, H} 

it would be better to leave the act untouched instead of amending it as i I 
proposed.] 4 itt 


388. The Bombay Samdachdr says that, on account of the war, the prices jh 
of everything have gone very high. Even the 
Complaint about the indispensable daily necessaries of life like food, etc. 
“— pmooe of neous: are very dear. Of course much is due to the present i 

17th May. amachdr (04), crisis but there are other reasons also. The 

merchants themselves are carrying on a specu- 

lative trade, and specially cotton speculation has done an enormous deal of 
mischief. Many of the shop-keepers, thinking that the war will still continue ; 
for a very long time, are storing large quantities of necessaries, and this un- Se 
worthy policy has led to a series of calamities. ‘The Government orders | 
regarding the fixed prices of foodstuff, kerosene oil, etc., have been orders on | 
paper only, and a large number of merchants are extorting prices according ‘Ss 
to their own sweet will. Steps must be taken, says the paper, to remedy this | ee 
mischief. In villages where the bulk of the population is steeped in poverty | rie 
the dire effects of these unprecedented high prices are keenly felt. The prices ed 
are even double those ruling in famine times, and while in famine people are ie NR 
supported by Government by the opening of relief works for them, nothiog of : ie 
the kind is done for the present situation. The paper ia conclusion requests eee (ee 
Government not to allow products like corn and cotton to ba exported and 
to take immediate measures-to remedy the present plight of the poor and 

the middle classes with regard to the daily necessaries of life. 


39. The Sandesh complains that though the prices of kerosene have 
been fixed by the Controller, it has been found 
impossible to purchase it at those prices in the . 
Bengesh (1.16), 166h May. market, and points.out that those who chal a bottle 
| or two of white kerd8ene cannot have it unless they 
- purchase the game or a larger quantity of the red stuff at the same price. It 
' appeals to the Controller to look to this matter and also to control the prices 
of cloth and milk which have been rising heavily tothe great distress of the 
poor and the middle class people. 
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thrown bimself “heart and soul into the movement 
» | Alleged ‘cha for Home Rule and thereby injured Moslem interests 
i eee SOP has turned a-new leaf since the assumption of the 
ee ae aii 0 45). Ura Lieutenant-Governorebip of the United Provinces 
ai Man’ "by Sir Harcourt Butler. It adds that the Raja is 
Peete Rs no longer enamoured of liberty and freedom of 
ght, and that he is more moderate and loyal than the Editor of the Mail. 
It closes by remarking that all so-called leaders behave similarly whenever 
- their own material interests are touched, and that they do not really care a bit 
__ for religion or communal rights. : 


the Ieldmio Mail says that the Rojs.’of Mabmudabad who had - 


+ 


_ 41, .“ It is hardly necessary to introjuce to our readers the inestimable 
: Mr. Pratt, Commissioner of the Northern Division. 
_. Alleged weakness of His Hig ebullitions at Nadiad last month, when he pro- 
Excellency the Governor g]aimed toa dumb-founded audience that he was their 
Co dealing — a the ma bap, their father and mother, that he was a law 
cbackicn ‘wiih the Raira unto himself and that there could be no appeal beyond 
trouble. him, are fresh in our readers’ memory. Mr. Pratt 
Young India (16), 15th told his audience, it will be remembered, that he 
May. was armed with a letter from His Excellency the 
Governor promising unquestioning support in all 
that Mr. Pratt might do as:the map bap of the Kaira ryots! We are 
reminded in this connection of Lord Morley’s treatment of Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller, the quondam Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal.......... When 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller threatened to resign, he had not, adds Lord Morley, 
‘the least expectation that we should accept his resignation—such 4 
thing had never happened tefore; when he opened your fatal telegram of 
acceptance he was astounded.’ The contrast offered by Lord Morley’s treat- 
ment of Fullerism in Kastern Bengal and that of Lord Willingdon’s treatment 
of “auto-Prattism ’’ in Kaira is too striking to escape notice. If Lord 
Willingdon had proved a fraction as clear-headed or as strong-minded as Lord 
Morley, perhaps a new chapter altogether.would have been written of Kaira 
revenue administration and instead of the ryots doubting the sense of justice 
and fairplay of the Government and its officials, we might have had a 
contented peasantry offering thanks to God that they were blessed with the 
‘British’ administration! It is painfully evident that Lord Willingdon 
allowed himself to be overpowered by the bogey of prestige and the fear of 
Mr. Pratt’s resignation in the event of his following a more sensible and 
infinitely juster course than the one suggested by Mr. Pratt. But the injury 
to prestige caused by the petulant conduct of Mr. Pratt in Kaira is infinitely 
more serious than it could have been if Lord Willingdon had told Mr. Pratt 
that, as the head of Government, he could not allow ‘the prostitution of 
Justice’, as Mr. Gandhi has put it, and nipped in the bud: Mr. Pratt’s 
blustering propensities. It would have brought immense credit to Lord 
Willingdon himself and restored the confidence of the people in the adminis- 
tration. But Lord Morley is Lord Morley and Lord Willingdon is Lord 
Willingdon and that makes all the difference in the world.” 


42. Signs are not wanting to show that the passive resistanse move- 
fhe cositicn in Kaira ment in Kaira had the desired effect and that the 
‘Roeavs (111) 14th May, Pr@cks of the authoritics have been checked at 

; rad '. Jeast to some extent. Fortunately ia Lord Willing- 

don we have a tender-hearted Governor and we never believed that he would 
sanction a policy of forfeiting the lands of poor rayats who were prepared to 
sacrifice their all in defence of their principle. Attachments of land bave 
ceased since His Excellency’s return from tour which shows that he has 
taken Mr. Pratt fo task. Of gourse the main question why Government 
sbould not grant remission when the crops are below 4 annas still awaits 
solution. But it would be the height of vindictiveness to confiscate valuable 
lands because an assessment of a few rupees is not paid. This vindictiveness 
has been checked for the time being at least. The passive resisters of Gujarat 
have given a quietus to the bureaucratic claims that their estimate of crops 


must never be. ehallenged and thatthe rayats must. quietly 
of assessment whatever the actual yield may be. _ Now, if the popular leaders 


have ever any doubt about the accuracy of the official estimate of crops they 


should- make inquiries and obtain, as a matter of right, rsmissidn or suspen- 
gion, whichever may be admissible, by pointing out the errors of the sub- 
ordinate officials. If they fail in this their duty they will be guilty of an 
unpardonable sin. Everyone should bear well in mind that passive resistance; 
if well-organised and carried on by constitutional means, is an unfailing 
‘weapon to. secure redress. 


43. The Deshodaya remarks that on account of the Government orders 
prohibiting the ryots from keeping more than eight 
aaa (68), 14th pounds of Mhowra flowers in the house after the 
| | 5th of June, many of the poor cultivators had to suffer 
punishments last year. Owing to this strict order hundreds of these Mhowra 
trees have been felled down by the cultivators, and as a result the beautiful 
fields are turned into waste and both the cultivator and his cattle have lost 
the quiet of their shades. The cultivators, says the paper, have suffered very 
much by the order even in the short period of one year. ‘I'he paper, moreover, 
complains that the proposal of the Honourable Mr. Parekh to allow 
the cultivators to keep these flowers till October instead of June on account 
of the failure of crops in Kaira District this year has been frustrated by the 
official members of the Council, who, remarks the paper, have no idea of the 
condition cf the poor. It will not be surprised in the least, says the paper, 
if the cultivators take to passive resistance, considering their utter help- 
lessness in the matter. ‘lhe people, it adds, do not get sufficient food to 
eat and go about without proper clothing on account of the high prices 
prevailing, and it regrets that even in such circumstances no mercy is shown 
to the people. 


*44, ‘ We would ask Mr. Gandhi aod those who are led or rather misled 
in sympathising with the opponents of authority in 
Adverse criticism of the’ the corn fields of Nadiad, whether or not itis a fact 
passive: resistance move- that such people as have withheld the just demands 
wot in ve 7197). 19th Of Government are perfectly capable of satisfying 
eg ie se 2), them. We maintain that the really impoverished 
who could ill afford to pay the Government dues 
have already liquidated their obligations. Itis the wealthy only who have 
banded themselves together in tribulance against principles which'Government 
represent. If then Government adopt measures to assert their legitimate 
authority there should be no question of the public sympathy as to which side 
it should incline.......... Itis regrettable, moreover, that here again the 
clemency of Government is acclaimed by some of our contemporaries not a8 
@ measure of commisseration butasa triumph of a cause antagonistic to 
Government. These manoeuvres are calculated to produce an effect in the 
most sympathetic of Government officers which wil} not redound to the credit 
for far-sightedness on the part of the promulgators of passive resistance.......... 
We repeat we shall be pleased to lend the requisite co-operation to the great 
man of Gujarat who appeals to the public to support his exertions only on two 
conditions, the first of which is that arespect for the existing laws shall be 
stressed and that a constitutional: procedure alone should be adopted if their 
cancellation is found necessary. And secondly that he should dissolve the 
band that he has collected together of the rich among the land-holders and 
take up the individual cases only of those who stricken with plague have to 
face the added distress of the operations of a possibly harshly working law.” 


45. The Rdj Hansa complains that Rao Saheb Kanbargimath was 

| arrested on a police warrant outside the Bijapur 

A complaint against the (Conference pandal and that the Belgaum police 
pagent poo. 90), 10th who arrested him disregarded the orders of the local 
May. nem ye: magistrate to produce him and took him with them 
) to Belgaum. It says that there was no need even 

to go to a magistrate as the warrant had been issued by the police and that the 
Police Department would not have suffered greatly if he bad been released 
ou bail at Bijapur. The responsible police authorities of Belgaum, it 


pay the amount 
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urse et ‘sn article in which it dwells on what the Parsis 
_ have done for India in various directions, the 
| Rast Goftdr writes :—‘‘ What we have immediately 
in view is the place of Parsis in the Bombay Execu- 
tive Council. It is tolerably certain that among 
the reforms which will soon be announced by the 
ee Secretary of State for India for discussion one will 
aan se be an increase in the number of Indian members of 
ge ee Beecutive Councils. At present there is only one Indian in the Executive 
Council of the Governor General and provincial Executive Councils. That 
ae appointment is held by rotation by the two large communities, Hindu and 
a. Muhammadan. For our own part, we do not think this is right either in 
a rinciple or in fact. The Indian member in an Executive Council should 
nae @ ve the best man available, the best Indian and not the best Hindu or the 
best Muhammadan, the best Sikh or the best Parsi. However, this has been 
the practice so far, but. when two or three Indian members are appointed 
in an Executive Council the claims of minorities must be recognised since 
such appointments are made on the basis of communities.......... It is hardly 
likely that any other community or organisation will take up the case of 
the Parsis, and it is for them to stand for their rights. They must demand, 
respectfully but firmly, that as soon as the number of Indians on the Bombay 
. Executive Council is increased, the first additional appointment must go to 4 
et Parsi.......... Their remarkable capacity for business is well known and ig 
es: , in itself a recommendation. ”’ 


aa | 47. “The evidence has on the whole been satisfactory,and we cannot 
wet think that in view of its startling nature the Com- 
Be Comments on the evid- mittee can afford to suggest any but drastic remedies 
ae ence before the Sind to combat the evil. There appears from the 
a "Home Buler 11th CVidence, a tendency on the part of some of the 
May European Officials to shift the whole of the burden 
to the subordinate.......... We cannot conclude 
this article without remarking that the genera! attitude of the President of 
the Committee, Mr. Hayward, to some of the more independent witnesses 
i has been a matter of comment. Mr. Shillidy, the Assistant Commissioner, was 
Beet: called, and questions were put to him regarding the antecedents of certain of 
a the witnesses, which would have the effect of discounting their evidence. 
ae Mr. Virumal was stated to have been convicted of sedition, Mr. Kanvalsing 
ges | was said to have been convicted of defamation and fined, and so forth. 
Bae, The tendency to discount a certain portion of the evidence seems to have 
“ae | beén carried so far that it was pointed out at the table that Mr. Khushaldas of 
the Public Works Department was the brother of the partner of Mr. Hiranand, 
President of the Home Rule League, Hyderabad. The choice of the 
ae. witnesses lay as usual in the hands of the officials, and once it was made the 
aa _ . reliability and respectability of the witnesses was to be presumed; and it 
ro was @ gross insult to the gentlemen concerned that questions respecting their 
antecedents in.life should be asked, which were calculated to depreciate the 
me worth of their evidence by lowering the character in the eves of the members 
eee of the committee.......... These things display an attitude on the part of the 
ae President, which is in no sense praiseworthy, and we leave it to the public 
Bn to draw their own conclusions as to the extent to which the deliberations of 
ee the committee would in such circumstances inspire the confidence of the 
Bent 8 public, ”’ 
| 48. Commenting upon the dismissal of Mr. Thakurdas, a clerk serving 
| in the Karachi Port Trust, for distributing literature 
Comments on the dis- about national education, the Home Ruler remarks :— 


missal of Mr. Thakurdas,  « cg . 
a clerk in the Kardchi We learn that he has been charged with insubordi- 


3 Port Trust. nation and insolence, but to us this appears to be 
| ~~ ‘Frome Ruler (8), 11th but pious fib inyented for the purpose of screening 
| aT May. the superintendent who took upon himself to order 


the suspension of Mr. Thakurdas. The ‘Port Trust 


authorities have defined wearing the Home Rule badge as being improperly 
dressed ; it will not therefore surprise anybody if they consider distributing 
literature about national education as being insubordinate and insolent. We 
learn that an elaberate enquiry was held in the matter, but as the conclusion 
was a foregone one, the authorities may have spared themselves the trouble 
of enacting a farce for ‘the benefit of the public. So long as the present 
irresponsible system of administration lasts; everything which is touched with 
the taint of nationalism is like a red rag to the powers that be. The subordi- 
nate employees in official and semi-official institutions are understood to have 
sold themselves body and soul for the pittance that they get, and it is con- 
sidered nothing short of rank heresy that they should presume to hold any 
Opinion which does not suit the sahzb........... Wecan assure the Port Trust 
authorities that the cause of nationalism is quite safs so long as they continue 
to stimulate it with such arbitrary measures.’ 


NATIVE STATES, 


49. Commenting upon the spéech recently delivered at Navsari (under 
. | Baroda) by one Mahardnishankar. Sharma at one 
Alleged insult to Islam of the meetings of the annual gathering of the Arya 
. a Pomme Sl grpern Mitra Mandal, the Political Bhomiyo declares that 
si Mavelll ends. * the speech was one calculated to insult Islam and 
Political Bhomiyo (76), the Moslem community and injure the feelings of 
17th May. the latter and that many Muhammadans had got 
excited as a result of it. It remarks that the request 
subsequently made by Mr. Kbaserav J adav, the Settlement Commissioner 
of the Baroda State, to the Moulvi Saheb and the Moslem population of 
Navsari, to try to forget what may have been spoken at the gathering is not 
likely to pacify the injured religious feelings of the Muhammadans. The 
paper regrets that such a thing should have taken place under the regimé of 
an enlightened ruler like His Highness the Maharaja and maintains that the 
participation of big State officers like Mr. Khaserav in such meetings, where 
Islam is grossly insalted, would lead the people to believe that the State is in 
sympathy with such associations. It observes that it has been a common 
practice with some zealous Arya Samajists of the present day to abuse others 
and then to express regret, but it adds that such behaviour on their part tends 
to create bad blood between community and community. The paper refers to 
the presence of Mr. Shivdasani, Assistant Collector of Surat, as President at 
the first day’s meeting and remarks that if associations like the Arya Mitra 
Mandal adopt an insulting attitude towards others even when they are, presided 
over by such officers it would lead the people to believe that high Government 
officials must also have a hand in such instigation. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 23rd May 1918. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the Week ending 25th May 1918. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


4. “There is a strong general opinion that the frontier is not quite safe, 
and. th that measures must be immediately taken to 

‘The duty of the people safeguard it. The first step that would naturally 
and the Benger scr ry in suggest itself to the mind of every reasonable man 
aa m the present.war is thatthe people and the Government must under 
Home Ritler (3), 18th Stand each other perfectly, and for that purpose we 
‘May. have a right to be informed exactly how the situation 
is. It is absurd to imagine that the appeal of the 

Government will have any force when the people do not clearly realise the 


danger........... And is it not equally clear that the Government by themselves 


can do very little or nothing, and that everything depends on the active and. 


enthusiastic co-operation of the people? ‘The most effective way of meeting 
the German propaganda is to completely unite the people with the Government 
and thus cut the ground beneath the feet of German intriguers and their 
disloyal sympathisers, if any. We must repeat that the first essential for that 
is to take the people into complete confidence without any reserve.......... 
Mr. Montagu has now arrived in London and it is expected that he will 
publish his scheme of reforms as soon as possible. It seems that. the 
systematic aud well-organized opposition, astutely engineered by the Anglo- 
Indians in this country and the Sydenham gang in England, has been 
generally effective, and Mr. Montagu’s proposals will be of a very moderate 
character, and confined in their scope to the provincial governments. 
We have no doubt that if Mr. Montagu’s proposals run along these lines, they 
will create profound and widespread disappointment.......... We have ‘not @ 
shadow of a doubt that our demands must be fully satisfied, and at no distant 
date. We are prepared to undergo every sacrifice in the attainment of our 
Object. But the only point is that the bitter and persistent struggles which 
our opponents are forcing on us will always leave their unpleasant results 
behind them. In the interests of the Empire, in the interests of the heroic 
fight for freedom against the Central Powers, in the interests of the noble 
traditions of liberty for which the Allies are fighting, and above all in the 
ange of her own inherent and inalienable rights, India must get Home 
ule.” 


2. Why have two months been wasted since Mr. Lloyd made his 
nee speech asking Indians to take up arms against the 
operat? 05), Le oFar- Germans? Are Government framing their scheme ? 
Why are the Government of India delaying the removal of the colour bar 
in the matter of the Arms Act? Why do not they prevail upon the King- 
Emperor to grant commissions to Indians? Why is there delay in establish- 
ing officers’ training classes for Indians? Have the Government of India 
sufficient equipment for the proposed new army of five lakhs? The new 
army should lack nothing and the administration of the Military Department 
should not be conducted with closed doors. Recruiting has been carried on 
‘In the mofussil in a manner that makes the villager alarmed at the very sight 
of a man from the town. Since recruiting agents get: commission for every 
Tecruit they secure, they use all means in ‘their power—good or bad—to enlist 
young men inthe army. The ways of the recruiter are responsible for 
various rumours and alarms. Steps should, therefore, be taken to remove the 
ignorance of the people and to familiarise them to the use of arms. Drill 
should be made compulsory in schools and steps should be taken to encourage 
boys from High Schools and Colleges to join the army. Since the War 
Conference at Delhi has done nothing practical beyond making suggestions, 
it is regarded as a failure.. Railways have destroyed the coasting trade of 
India and the Indian sailor has found no encouragement. If Government 
want to encourage the coasting trade of India they must put an end to the 
poner which has given undue advantage to the Railways at the expense of 

e coasting trade. Will the Government of India use their influence with the 
Railways for the revival of country shipping? Will they make'the old -ports 
mavigable by removing the silt? How can ship construction be encouraged 
without necessary facilities ? 
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int réeally°and honestly desire to grant swardjya to 
; | oF ra rm ae . pi AN ee mT P| - ' te 
- [ndia, why should they be so silent about the 
ne ity: xX “ ea we ¥ ty Pie % aie 
matter? They should grant the demands of the 
2. PSS . | . + 
a “~~ Oongress and League as the first instalment of 
ook . ay at “3 ae ia oh ae ee : : ye . 
4 swardjya and then. should call upon Indians to die 
i)». for the Empire. But as Government are trying to 


id this simple course, people cannot be blamed if they feel suspicious 

out the matter. The miajority of Indians want swardjya first before being 
salled upon to sacrifice themselves for the Empire. This has been made 
gar at the recent conferences. Wedonot say that this attitude is states-: 
like. The opinion of our leaders ‘is oppored to this and it is far-sighted 
wise. But it is for Government to see in what way the wind is blowing. 
As itis the youths that join the army, it is the duty of Government to 
‘fire the imagination of young India. Itis not likely that the youths, who 
are unwilling to raise their hands for the defence even of their motherland 
oe in the absence of swardjya, ‘would come forwar€ to enlist simply at the 
ae prospect of getting swardjya after the war. Itis absurd to think that they 
"~~ willshow any deference to Government officials in this matter, when they 
ae - have not cared for even their honoured leaders. If public assurance about 

the grant of swardjya is given, 5, nay 25, lakhs of people would at once join 
the army and defend the Empire. [Elsewhere the paper writes :—Suppose 
af Indians defend the Empire to-day by fighting unconditionally as advocated 
ee. by Mrs. Besant; but on what’ ground does she guarantee the grant of 
coe swardjya after the. war? Even now, when Indians are plainly saying that 
they are not prepared to make sacrifices unless they are given swardjya no 
Bes  gatisfactory reply is forthcoming from the British statesmen. It would be 
a! ‘|| > logically inconsistent to expect the same statesmen to willingly grant sward- 
ae jya after the war. When such an evasive attitude is being adopted in this | 
matter which, if desired, can be sanctioned in no time by Parliament, it is 
no wonder that the people are not confident that if they assisted the bureau- 
cracy to-day swardjya would be surely granted after the war.| 


4. “Germany’s military move in the Hast can be effectively resisted 
New 8). 16th with India’s man-power. Here lies the clear 
and 18th Mav. ©), duty at once of the people and Government. It 
a y is foolish to say, as the T'wmes does, that ‘the 
Poe field of recruitment in India is limited’. It has been limited so far 
S because the ‘policy of the Government has not appealed to the mind and 
imagination of the people. But India is anxious to take her legiti- 
mate part in a democratic reconstruction of the world.” [In the sub- 
ee sequent issue the paper writes:—‘It is idle to deny that the task ahead 
eS . of India in the present hour is prodigious. For India has fallen within the 
ar German menace........... It is encouraging to learn of the fidelity of Japan 
and the neutrality of Afghanistan. But the German military machine has so 
far managed to move on: it is not yet broken; and we must make ready 
without delay to oppose the German aggression which may be upon us any 
day. ‘To do this, India must be politically united and India must be armed. 
The nation’s political unity is being disturbed, again and again, by reacting 
jingoes who place the interests of the bureaucracy above the values and ideals 
of the Empire........... In the interests of our political unity it is necessary, 
400, that Government should relax its present internment policy and release 
ndst;of the persons interned....... India must be armed; Sind must be armed 
to give an effective reply to the challenge of Germany ; else may Sind suffer the 
—- fate of Belgium. ‘The call of the Empire to-day is the call of freedom.......... 
‘Who ean resist-the demand for self-government when supported by an armed 
» <. . Wation vindicating its kingly character on the battlefield of the Empire ? ”’] 
-). .~.. *  §. His Excellency Lord Chelmsford convened the War Conference at 
Be ato <: ie or | ~ Delhi as he was afraid that the flood of German 
| Arya Prakdsh (17), conquest in the Hast ‘would flow over India. His 
het Mews Shri Venka- fxcellency’s speech, however, does not throw any 


? 
(85), 19th May; }: | 
h (116), 19th May: light on the present situation. But the Lieutenant- 
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Governor of the "Punjib has gone to the length of 
saying that if we are not. prepared to defend our 


f 


surely be in a position to invade Persia. 


country we must be prepared for an invasion that would far surpass those of 
Nadirshah and Taimur ! 


The mention of the names of Nadirshah and Taimur 

is enough to drive us out of our wits. We do not think that the Germans 
will be able to achieve success at such a long distance. It must, however, be 
admitted that they possess extraordinary power of machination and can 
work wonders. ‘The Germans are gradually conquering Southern Russia and 
will subdue it completely in a few days; The Turks will also get complete 
possession of Trans-caucasia in a short while. Both these nations will then 


Once the enemy is in Persia he will 


spare no pains to induce the Afghans to join him either by threats or induce- 


ments, and' then it will not be difficult to invade India. 


Indian youths should 


respond to the appeal made by Lord Chelmsford to join the Army. Govern- 
ment should, on the other hand, remove the colour bar without any delay and 


thus redeem the promise: they have given. 


India will then give a loyal 


response and inflict-a defeat on the enemy if he dares to invade our territory. 
_. [The Shri Venkateshwar exhorts Indian youths to,enlist in the army with a 
view to defending their homes and motherland. It is afraid the impending 
invasion will be of the type of the Muhammadan invasions of old, carrying 
fire and sword and destroying the sacred places of the Hindus, as the.Germans 
might induce the half-civilised Muhammadans of Central Asia to believe that 
their Indian co-religionists would help them in the conquest of the country. 
It requests Government to remove all the empediments that lie in the way of 
Indians in the matter of joining the army. The Sandesh writes :—Even if the 
Kaiser really turns towards India, Indians need not be borne down by fear. 
For Japan is bound by treaty to protect India, and she will come to our help. 
At the same time we must not disregard the danger from the Pan-Islamic 
movement which the Kaiser has patronised and which he might use for his 
own benefit with the help of the Muhammadan states of Central Asia. Britain 
will no doubt be able to meet this peril also with Japan’s help, even though 
Indians do not come forward in adequate numbers to assist Government. But 


will such a course be desirable for India and England? Certainly not. 


For 


then India will be declared to be unfit to protect itself and misfortune will 
overtake the country. It will be an evil day for the British Empire also, as 
Japan’s prestige will increase, and there will rise another menace to the Empire 
in place of Germany. ‘The only means by which this danger can be avoided 
is to fulfil the aspirations jof India and to respect the religious sus- 


ceptibilities of the Muhammadans. 


The Jagaruk deprecates any conditions 


being imposed on Government at this juncturg and condemns the attitude of 


the Kesazi and says that the backward classes also have to obtain much 
from Government but that they do not want to lay down any conditions and 
that they have no desire to ran Government into a corner. | 


6. Atthe Madras Provincial Conference, the man-power question was 
discussed for two days and the point was whether 
leaders should obtain recruits even-if the bureaucracy 


Home Rulers 
recruitment. 


and 


Kesarz (111), 21st May. 


‘ able circumstances. 


' have to do more important work than getting recruits at present. 
after recruits, neglecting that work, they will be prolonging the life 
buréaucracy when it is likely to come to its end and harming the 


shelved the question of swardjya. 


One party advo- 


cated that it should be done and the other said that 
leaders had no hope of success in their undertaking in the absence of favour- 
It is true that some things have to be done’ as a matter 
of sacred duty, even if failure threatens to overcome us. But Home Rulers 


Empire. We do not say that it is wrong to get recruits. 
people not to join. Home Rulers should not mix themselves up inthis work as 
their assistance is of no use and they should act in such a way as to raise a 


national citizen army in India that would protect India and add to the glory of. 


the British Empire. 


Turko-German invasion of India is certain. 


If they hunt 


f the 


ritish 
We-.do not advise 


Ii the war. is prolonged for two or three years, the 


We wish more than the bureau- 


cracy does that the Germans should. not succeed in their attempt. If the 
Germans are successful, the bureaucracy ean set itself-up in other parts of the 
Empire; it is not‘so with:us. The bureaucracy wants to utilise this crisis 


to increase its own importance. It tried to put a stop: to political agitation 


engaged 
) and Coaheaten (Madras) Gons 
fel () 1  Reoruite -are not. coming up 
-,  Woluntarily:: in the Punjaband in parts of Maharashtra, there Eure 
de eee eon -¢ wr ge _— } in Kolhapur. ‘Yeoruits can be hd because Bolshevik 
ae j Dg the lant B propery fsavkars to recruits have been adoptd. 
| ®floareh in Kolhapur because some bureaucrats can be 
Some attempts here and there may be made to 
ories. A general adoption is not possible, but if it 
lotie, ited Germans will have a sumptuous time of it. But how to get five 
“dakhe ptmen? it is this difficulty that has made the bureaucracy to entreat 
the popular party. The bureaucracy is wearied of getting recruits and it is 
natural. It is beyond its powers to get recruits without disturbances. Home. 
Rulers think that failure is certain in this task. Itis not at all impossible 
to raise in India a national,army of 50 lakhs. The only difficulty is that the 
bureaucracy and the leaders are not working handin hand. The bureaucracy 
cannot perform this work in two generations, if they keep out the popular party 
and refuse the grant of the Congress League Scheme. The national army 
a depends upon the popular consent and popular consent depends upon swardjya. 
ae The bureaucracy cannot collect 5 lakhs; what then of 50 lakhs? Five lakhs 
ee would be able to repel theinvasion of India only if Americans come in time 
and immobilise the Germans on the Western front. But what if Americans 
are delayed and if Germans are more successful than estimated? Then the 
bureaucracy itself will have to undertake the question of a national army. 
Therefore the Home Rulers should not take up the question of recruitment 
and they should engage themselves in the work of raising a national army on 
the voluntary or compulsory basis, along with swardjya. 


7.. While a demand is being made for the stopping of the tyranny in 

Alleced the matter of recruitment, day by day it is getting 

Somme de eft. tyranny 12 worse. In our last issue some instances of the 

Kesari (111), 21st May. ‘*yranny in Sholépur have been given. Some more 

cases of forcible recruitment have come to light since 

then. A teacher was caught while on his way to his place of transfer and the 

Pirectot of Public Instruction had to intervene to get him released. The 

: Chairman of the municipality had to ask for the intervention of the Collector 

| and with great difficulty boys under 17, who had been taken away by men 

hovering round the school, were released. Matters came very near to fighting in 

Satara in one or two places. But the Collector, who is considerate, declared 

that new recruits would be kept for a week.in Satara and their names would 

be enrolled only if they express their willingness thereafter. It is not only 

in Maharashtra that matters have reached this stage, but also in the Punjab 

there was a more dangerous type of recruiting near Multdin and the Police had 

to fire and two persons were killed. When there is an excess of tyranny, even 

very well-behaved people who are afraid of the officials get out of hand. 

ae People get wild not on account of the lectures of Lal, Bal and Pal but on 

OR ae account of the tyrannical acts of the officials, and riots will surely take place 

ae when such tyranny prevails, even though Tilak ‘and Pal have been externed 

from the Punjiéb. We hope Sir Michael O’Dwyer has realised this fact 
at } t now. 
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8. ‘ Gotomeciing on the behaviour be some of the recruiting officers in 
various parts of India, the Praja Bandhu states that 

ae (80), 19th Ju spite of the distinct resolution of the Delhi War 
Conference against conscription, it seems there are 
me recruiting officers who forcibly enlist people and keep them confined 
_ prisoners, This is nothing but sheer tyranny. The paper gives some 
_ imstances of alleged, forcible recruitment, and in conclusion‘ earnestly 
 Fequests Government to take immediate steps to remedy this state of affairs 
ge it ig their duty to make recruitment conform strictly to law. If.-this evil 
ot: pron ptly checked, says the paper, it. will spread terror among the public 
ise serious SomRequonoss in this illiterate country. 
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Servant of India ag), various:charges in the-Press and on the platform 
pay: F 


to mere bazaar rumours, we cannot but think that in the present case there 
is considerable cause for inquiry, as the incidents are in many cases given. in 
great detail. In Sholapur: especially the aap appear to be particularly 
grievous and call for immediate redress.~ The Collector of Sholdpur is not 
particularly noted for his conciliatory: ways, and perhaps his zeal and that of 
his subordinates taking their cue from him may have outrun discretion. An 
authoritative pronouncement from Government is immediately required to 
pacify the public.” . 
10. Of late a number of complaints are being received about recruitment 

Peet Ee and it is also reported that a few days back there 

Pe aaa incident at was a fight between the recruiting authorities and 
Ta. the people of Udatare (Satara) and other neighbour- 
nuke Bar Buenas (231), ing places in the course of which some sameane werd 
very severely beaten. The Collector of the district 

‘went to the place with a posse of police to inquire into the matter and after 
having listened to the grievances of the people assembled, explained to them 
the whole situation. A Notification has been, it is said, issued to the effect that 
no coercive measures will be employed in the matter of securing recruits and 
that all recruits will be kept fora week at Satara and will not be sent away 


-without the consent of their parents or guardians. 


11. ‘Government again announced at Delhi that Indians are to be 
given commissions in the army. ‘The first an- 
Indians and commis- nouncement came several years ago, but then the 
sions in the rye 10), Commissions given toa few Indians appeared to be 
aged May, of India (19), 16 regular commissions at all. Then last year the 
| announcement was repeated with a flourish of 
‘trumpets, but the first instalment in accordance with- it amounted only to 
giving them to nine of the former recipients, and we are told that the net 
result of this grant was loss by them of some seniority. Weare informed 
that one of these. nine recipients has gone out of active service and taken 
non-military service elsewhere. We do not know the actual reason for this, 
but suspicious people may draw very uncomplimentary conclusions. We 
trust that in accordance with the renewed announcement af Delhi we shall 
soon hear of a really liberal award of commissions to Indians and the im- 
mediate establishment of one or two colleges for the training of these officers. 
‘Indians will not be at all satisfied by the grant of commissions in the new 
army alone, as appears to be conveyed by what Lord Ronaldshay said at the 
Bengal War Conference, ‘the grant of a number of commissions to members 
who join the new Indian army’. Indians desire, as was made clear .by 
Pandit M. M. Malaviya at the Delhi Conference, that they should get com- 
missions in the Indian Defence Force and the present regular army, and not 
merely in the new army; otherwise the disappointment caused will be very 
keen indeed. In the matter of commissions for India the words temporary, 
honorary appear to be so well beloved by the powers that be that. they cannot 
get out of their influence even at a crisis.” 


12. The Kesarz says that swardjya should be granted by Govern- 

— ee ment in order to obtain the recruits required. 
cameeseros for increase Jt pleads also for higher pay to the sepoys and 
in Reed 1), alet Mav, thinks that it would be more economical than large 
r grants of money at the outset. This reform and 

the grant of commissions will in its opinion do away with tyranny, bribery 
and disturbances. - It suggests that the sepoys should be paid atleast Rs. 20 
and that money might be saved by appointing Indian officers. It holds that 


differential treatment of white and black armies should be stopped. 


_ 18. Referring to the issue of the second war loan, the Kesari says that 
ao about- 6. per cent. interest will be realised on the 

ae second Indian war loan and that there is no need of any pressing, as 
~ Kesari (111), 2ist May. ‘i¢h men will serve the interests of others along with 
; Pi their own by subscribing to it. It hopes that no 
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i casit'te time of thn Aas 
here is som pr for complaint regarding Postal 
> of interest ~ eg been ‘inoreased along with 

vipa ibeeliy in ite opinion, is about their encash- 
te Government ‘should declare that these certificates 
ye five and that ‘there would be no need of any 

ficatio segprtagy It further :—People will buy cash certificates, knowing 
at money cannot be had within five years and there would be no room for 
/ force and pressing of officials. The practice of buying the cash 
cates because of the influence of officials and of trying to cash them the 


-wery next month and of accusing Government of faithlessness, if money cannot 
be had, will naturally be stopped, if the above remedy is adopted. 


*14. “There was a goud deal of dissatisfaction at some of the methods 

: that were said to have been adopted by over-zealous 
Gujardti (19), 26th Officials in certain districts for obtaining contribu- 
May, Eng. cols. tions to the first War Loan. The Bombay Govern- 
ment, true to its pasttraditions, tried to explain 

away the complaints that were ‘being made. But no man was convinced of 


‘the accuracy of the statements made or the justice of the attitude adopted by 


them, because though Government might have been unaware of what was 
being done by over-zealous subordinates, the people in the mofussil knew all 

about the situation that bad been created. Those who drew the attention of 
Government to the objectionable methods that were being resented did so in 
the very interests of the Loan. Incalling upon the people to respond to a, 
‘second call Government will have now to dispel the feeling of resentment 
that was created on the former occasion and restore a feeling of assurance by 
the creation of an atmosphere of sympathy and confidence. Otherwise, those 
leaders who will approach the people are sure to find themselves in a false 
position which will not be of their making but be the outcome of the attitude 


_assumed by the local Government which was in strange contrast with that 


of the Government of the United Provinces, who openly disapproved of im- 
proper methods and informed the public generally of the thoroughly voluntary 
character of their contributions. Similar complaints have been made with 
regard to the methods adopted for securing recruits.......... It is no use 
ignoring inconvenient facts and standing by the local officials who do sefious 
harm to the cause of the War Loan and recruiting by their imprudence or 
stupidity.” 


15. The Gujarati considers that the terms of the War Bonds and Postal 
Cash Certificates make them more profitable than any 

Gujardti (19),19th May. other investment in the market. It, however, asks 
Government to give.wider publicity to the advertise- 

ments about the War Loan and to publish them in vernacular papers so 
that the general public may come to know of it. It suggests that the War 


Loan advertisements appearing in the vernacular papers should be framed on 


the lines of those appearing in the London Times and hopes that the War 
Loan Committee will not fail to make its advertisements attractive to the . 
general public. , 


16. “The terms of the Second War Loan are now published ; and it may 

be hoped that it will be as great a success as the 

New Times (8), 16th first one. Indian soldiers find themselves shoulder 
May; Sind O bserver to shoulder with those of the Allied cause and every 
(14), 17th May. help we can render to secure democratic victory will 
be a patriotic service. We are not rich, but every 

little effort and power we can pour into the conflict will tell in the long run. 
-Ata time when the challenge rings that the War-Lord threatens to come to 
‘the East, it is our clear duty to help with money and man-power as it is 
the duty of the Government to respond to our national aspirations.” 
[The Sind Observer writes:—‘ The second Indian War Loan might well be 


_«alled the ‘ Help Yourselves Loan’ and the truth of this must be brought 


home to every resident in India. We in Karachi must see that this point 
af view becomes known to all in the Province. The terms are exceptionully 
favourable and on the best security, the seeurity of the assets and revenue of 


ho 47. “What is being done in India a way of preparation to meet the menate 
Boe e which brought about the summoning of the Delhi 
the my ed fruitlessness 0 Conference ?. As we suspected, the whole business 


Young India (19, 28nd seems likely to relapse into the usual’ official mono- 


May. poly of direction with conseguent) lack of public 
enthusiasm........... In Bombay, we learn, there is 

- to bea nseting to support the War Loan over which Lord Willingdon will 
‘preside. Buf we hear nothing of any special measures or efforts adequately to 
exploit the man-power of the Presidency. Itis to be a case once more of ‘ It’s 
your money we want.’ So far as the Government of India is concerned, it 
appears that the outcome of the Conference is the formation of a number 
committees, the leadership of which is divided up between Sir Michael O’D 
—who seems to be fully restored to favour at the Viceregal Court, Sir Olaade 

- Hill and Sir William Meyer. ‘The chief of these, however, is a Central 
War Resources Committee of which the Viceroy is President and Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, Sir William Meyer, Sir Claude Hill, Sir George Barnes, Sir Thomas 
Holland and the Quarter-Master General are members. Thus the official 
element mea a keep everything in their Own hands. Non-official help 
and co-operafion is at a discount. How can they expect the public to be 
enthusiastic ? We suppose there will now be huge multiplication of depart- 
ments, manned by all the out-o’works in the Anglo-Indian community on 
the lines of the Munitions Board, without any publicity or check of any sort 
on their expenditure. There is also to be a Publicity Board. We suggest 
that here a departure should be made by constituting this as an entirely 
non-official board. Mr. Welby of the Madras Mail might be appointed 
Chairman, with the Editors of the Englishman, the Statesman and the Pioneer 
as members. The Honourable Mr. Pheroze Sethna to be Secretary !”’ 


*18. The Honourable Mr. Jinnah writes to the Mahrdtta:—“I have 
been forwardéd a cutting of the issue of the Mahratia 
The Honourable Mr. of the 12th May 1918 containing an account of what 
Jinnah’s reply to the jg gupposed to have taken place at the committee 
Mahrdtta regarding the sn eetings and in the course of private conversations 
part played by him at the , , 
ete ea aes dy and discussions between several representatives which 
Mahrdtta (6), 26th you style as ‘the Delhi Conference behind the veil’. 
May. _ In my opinion it is a clear breach of faith on the part 
of your informant and unbefitting on the parts of. 
both the Kesari and the Mahrdtta to have given publicity to such an account: 
The version published is thoroughly mutilated and in many respects untrue, 
and so far as it concerns me, unjust and unfair. However, neither the in- 
eorrectness of the statements, nor your correspondent’s breach of faith and 
your own unfortunate impropriety could excuse me, or, for the matter of that, 
induce me to divulge what constitute confidential matters, and without also 
committing a breach of faith, it would be impossible to correct the version 
you have thought fit to publish without any previous reference to me. Though 
the part which has been attributed to me is distorted, [ may, however, tell you 
that a correct statement of my attitude would convince any one that the line 
I took and the course I adopted was the only one open to me under the 
prevailing circumstances.” 


19. ‘“‘ We wonder why the Commissioner in Sind has not vet organised 

_._ & Provincial Conference to give effect to the Delhi 

Need . a Provincial Conference resolutions and secure the response of 
bid Bepy ~ ono ry re Sind in men, money and materials. If the German 
May. : ' - menace became a reality, Sind will possibly be the first 
province to oppose the enemy ; and little time should 

be lost to prepare the Province for facing the situation in the coming day. 
The authorities may be assured of the support of public opinion in this matter.” 
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20. “The Times of India expresses the* opinion that while the coming 
attack will be on as big a scale as that of March 21st, 
men “Tadia G8 99,q 80 far as men and artillery are concerned, the supply 
May. 9 of munitions will not be so great and the calibre of 
the troops will not be chat to that of the fresh and 


| 18 OC ‘ cx All — 
rUBID aS WO 868. ason or coun 
me, : : e ie which ¢ rd go in 
ny im 7 —— SGMGE tenaclin.ok Abdi’ stieck. Oar confidence 
tt he on a ai ithe A d armies to defeat the German objective is complete, 
ae 4 Sut’ ot in. aaa on any wennanlng of the enemy strength ; 
“flied we: be -are dikely to stronger than ever in the coming 
> pfiéasive. "High British Military authority has warned us, the whole 
~ §ummer must be a'time: of great anxiety. The submarine campaign has not 
= 4 ‘ove ‘guocessful and the Germans will exhaust every resource to secure a 
decision in the West before the Americans can place their full strength in the 
field; Fortunately the events of the last two months Justify us in believing 
that a ity Cannot succeed.” 
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im 21. General Maurice’ s letter has created sensation which has not a 
~ | little political significance. This distinguished 
mee Comments on | General wilitary officer makes very serious allegations against 
a ) Maarice’s letter - about -Mr, Lloyd George and his colleagues ; the world will 
ee Ba tr teasers: sare wait with anxiety the conclusions of the judicial 
the war situation. inquiry which is to take place shortly. Mr. Lloyd 


. vals | New - ‘Times (8), 17th George has manifestly not fulfilled the high hopes of 


a ; Sind: Observer (14), all sections of the Nation. When he became the 
. ‘May: | Premier he encouraged the hope that victory was in 
(i Bee sight. The military situation has since become 


complicated, nor has the submarine activity of the enemy been crushed. It 
is no wonder that. a section of the British Press desire to bring back 
Mr. Asquith and saieiee section wish that Lord Landsdowne should form 
8 Ministry. ” [The Sind Observer remarks :—“ It is a bad business as it 
Me +, will considerably reduce confidence in the Government. Mr. Bonar Law 
me has undoubtedly attempted to escape a proper enquiry, but his wriggling. will 
a. : not avail. The people must know the truth. The Army and the Navy, we 
Bees are told, are fed up with the way things are going in the House of Commons, 
and we opine that a good number outside the Army and Navy are grow- 
ing restive. The system of management now in force has proved itself 
useless.”’| 


22. The action taken by Sir Subramanya Aiyer to bring to the notice 
Ba 3 of America facts of injustice and misrule in India 
mee. Sir Subramanya Alyer’s is not new to history. Italians and Greeks when 
a letter to President oppressed by Austria and Turkey had once placed 


— Wilson. their b 
a. grievances before British. statesmen. It was 
a sian (new), 19th because liberty-loving England gave shelter to 


foreign persecuted patriots that they were enabled 
to organise relief for their oppressed countrymen. Why then should the 
Indian bureaucracy think that a remedy universally approved of in inter- 
national politics should not be resorted to in the case of India alone? The 
dumb creation does, it is true, bear in silence its sufferings, but that is no 
reason why our bureaucrats should expect men like Sir Subramanya Aiyer 
to despondently hold similar silence. If they want to see that Indian 
rievances,.should not reach the ears of foreign statesmen, let them take steps 
> . to-have them promptly redressed. A policy that neither edresses grievances 
Bs. nor allows them to be bruited abroad may succeed for a time, but not per- 
Bie. manently, in these days of international intercourse. President Wilson has 
fee been written to to-day ; ; to-morrow Chinese or J apanese states men might be 
— .- ., informed of what is taking place in India. The object of Sir Subramanya 
ae Aiyer in writing to President? Wilson has borne ite desired fruit. If foreign 
utral nations are thus kept informed of Indian matters, there is every 
lihood of their asking England explanations about them. The whole 
* ¢f the: country must therefore thank Sir Subramanya for his great service 
b. jcsmemieg writing to President Wilson. 


we 


- 23 “Of late, two-of the provincial nabobs have been regaling: thei 
audiences with grand imaginative exercises to which 


: Comments on certaiN wecannot easily find parallels. His Excellency of. a 
_. recent cage s aoc Bengal chose as his text, ‘If the Kaiser came to ee 
hal O'Dea. * ~~ Calcutta’ while His Honour of the Punjdb preached .” ee 


1 & sonorous sermon on ‘ the expeditions of Timur and 
i — Nadir Shah and others when the River Ravi was 
| dipped in blood’. Weare not sufficiently imaginative 
' to discover what earthly purpose it serves to indulge in these imaginative exer- 
: cises. If it is proposed to create a sense of fear in the people that they might 
do their duty by the motherland and by the-empire, the attempt is as uncalled 
for as it is impudent. Our imagination, however, runs along quite different 
, lines. It sees a vision of a government which has come down from the airy 
‘i heights of the hill stations to the level plains where itfaces facts instead of 
shirking them. It sees the government placing itself at the head of the 
country by ardently taking up the cause of Home Rule. It sees the millions 
of young men in India burning with their enthusiams for their newly acquired 
liberty, and their intense eagerness to demonstrate to the whole world that a 
the old Keroic blood still runs in the country. Can any one doubt that it is 
a better, healthier and a truer picture than the sombre one which the satraps aad 
of Bengal and Punjab have recently painted for our benefit? It shows how | 
absolutely the bureaucracy is out of touch with the Indian thought and senti-— 
ment that it fails miserably in appealing to the country.” 


24. ‘‘ New India of Saturday last publishes particulars of the scandalous 

Se I OE manner in which Mr. Robertson, the Political Secre- ‘ | 
of the Secretary to the tary of the Government of Bombay, has been : 
Bombay Government, Prying into Mrs. Besant’s money transactions of a 
Political Department, in purely private character. Having received informa- ie 
connection with Mrs. tion that Mr. Narottam Morarji had arranged with 
Besant’s money transac- Mrs, Besant to pay her the value of a cheque on F. 
tions. London, he had the effrontery toask Mr. Narottam if i 

Servant of India (10), it was theonly cheque or one of a series which 
23rd May. ; Dnydn Pra- 6 had undertaken to cash for Mrs. B { and | 
kdsh (40), 21st May. | ken tO Casa 4 . Desant and to | 
request him to give him the dates, amounts, etc., of | 
all such cheques. Mr. Narottam, returning graciousness for impertinence, | 4 
supplied information to Mr. Robertson, but added firmly that he had no | 
right tq require any information from him regarding his private | 4 
affairs. This incident, slight in itself, throws a lurid light on the way ' 
in which certain officials, particularly in the Political Department, spy upon : 
persons engaged in political agitation and carry on intrigues against them. 
Such petty tyranny of a peculiarly vile and provoking type should not have 
been possible under Lord Willingdon’s régime.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh 
writes :—We do not think this mischief on the part of Mr. Robertson had 
the sanction of Government. All will agree with Mrs. Besant that such 
meddlesome interference with other people’s affairs is both improper and 
derogatory to Government. | ) K 


*29. “The New India has published an article under the signature of 
Mahrdtta (6), 26th Mrs. Besant,—extracts from which are given else- 
oe" where,—in which she has fully exposed the. attempts 
peasy: : - ‘of Mr. L. Robertson, the Political Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay, to poke his nose into her private affairs. It appears 
that the Bombay Political Department has been mischievously sent on the aa 
wrong track by some interested anti-Home Rulers and Mr. Robertson seems ot 
to have been under their influence. The Political Secretary is apparently Bed 
under the impression that there is some disloyal conspiracy fed by Mrs. i 
Besant’s money, anditis, therefore, necessary to disclose its nature and its 
resources. . We cannot otherwise account for his unjustifiable intrusion into 
the private business of Mrs. Besant. The sooner, however, the Bombay 
Government are disillusioned of this imaginary conspiracy the better for them, a 
and much of their labour and their money will be saved thereby. Mrs. ae 
Besant is not involved in any conspiracy to overthrow or undermine British — 
Rule, and she will have no objection to prove it. It is the Anglo-Indian 
| H 59—8 con 
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at Besant his oiebinis in labour will: nat 
be will find ample material in the cheques sent by 
| ey Pie Indo-British Association, as premia for. 


elr. ace ss, to wreck the scheme of Indian Home Rule. And 

i nt’s private affairs are to be looked into, be should, in 
0 is ookbut in that direction also and publish the result of 
at Boas ‘a the information of the public.” 


ae rhe “We confess we have read with considerable astonishment a 
see signed article by Mrs. Besant in New India about 
"Ret aright 85), 26th certain inquiries made by’ Mr. Robertson, Secretary 
May, Eng. cols to the Government of Bombay, in respect of 
certain cheques signed.by Mrs. Besant, and one of 
which was cashed by the London agent of the Morarjee Goculdas 
Spinning Company, Limited. ‘Ihe allegations are so categorical and are 
go fully borne out by correspondence that passed between Mr. Robertson 
and Mr. Narottam Morarjee, our well-known and esteemed townsman, 
that it is impossible to doubt. the accuracy of the facts stated. The 
object of the. inquiry is alone a matter of surmise, though Mrs. Besant hints 
that it might be the unravelling of some conspiracy in which she was suspected 
to be engaged........... How Mr. Robertson came to know of such a private 
transaction is more than we can say.......... Was the inquiry made under 

the Defence of India Act, and, if s0, what was the object ? ” 


27. The Kesari says that people are anxiously expecting Mr. Montagu’s 
announcement and that their appro val or disapproval 
The forthcoming an- of the scheme will depend upon the degree of the 
Lig wie 2 ep of reforms sdoption of the Congress-League Scheme. The 
peer, (111) 1st May, local officials must have made arrangements for a 

: V« : : 
chorus of approval, it continues, as soon as the 
scheme is published in England. It adds that officials have been already 
informed that the Congress-League Scheme is the minimum demand of the 


people and that the popular party is not to blame if people are not really 
satisfied with the Montagu scheme. . 


*28. ‘We have only to recall the agitation that preceded the announce- 
ment by Mr. Montagu in the House of Commons 
gi ote (93), 26th that responsible Gov ernment was. the goal of the 
: British policy in India. That agitation is in abey- 
ance; ‘it will subside if the reforms announced amount to a substantial 
instalment of what will ultimately, and within a reasonably brief period of 
timé, lead to responsible-Government; it will revive with redoubled intensity 
if the proposed reforms are & make-believe, or conceived on the lines of the 
report of the Public Service Commission. ‘Reforms of the tinkering type will 
be a blunder of the first magnitude at the present critical juncture.” 


i ie We are surprised to learn that Dr. T.M. Nair, the anti-Home 

Ruler, has been allowed passports to go to England 

~-. Comments on the grant and bas also left Bombay on last Tuesday. Dr. Nair 

as passport to Dr. Nair. “bimself had made no secret of his intention to go to 

: Mahrdtta (6), .26th England, and when the Home Rule League deputa- 

| ) tion was about to start for that country he had, we 

Fey remember, openly said in a public meeting that he 

wou go there to oppose the Home Rule propaganda. If the Home Rule 

+ Teague deputation would have been allowed to go there, we would not have 

Bae 2 paid a word about allowing Dr. Nair to go to England. But whilst the War 

- Cabinet has prevented the Home Rulers from going, some Government, we 

eae do not know which, has allowed Dr. Nair to proceed to England! In a press 

Se. eon ue issued by the Government of India itis plainly said that passports 

ao 3 owed’ only to those who will undertake the voyage for ‘ National 
inte rest or for definite reasons of sagen private meqeseity Now wedo not 


bat under sa heading the reasons advanced by Dr. Nair have been sorted 
by the Government that grant ed him passports.” = 


30. The Sdnj Vartmdn expresses strong "disapproval of the atator, 

| 9 ofthe Government of Madras in granting » Si 

ona” ae port to Dr. Nair, an avowed enemy of the | se. 

(23), 23rd 1 May. Rule movement, to proceed to England, and asks “i 
the Government of India to issue a communique in ; 

the matter. It dwells upon the necessity of sending a joint deputation ; 

of the National Congress and the Home Rule League to enlighten the 

British public on Indian affairs and to create public opinion in England in 

favour of the scheme of reforms that Mr. Montagu will shortly introduce 

in Parliament. [The Hindusthdn dwells upon the alleged’ injustice of giving 

@ passport to Dr. Nair, which, in its opinion, will create the impression th 

Government are opposed to the Home Rule movement] 


31. The Guuardt: complains that the appointment of the Controller of 
| Prices has proved of no use to the public inasmuch 
Prices of necessaries are as the prices of foodstuffs are on the increase every 
increasing in spite of the day and that the price of cloth has not at all been 
pap snc of — 194, checked and the price of kerosene oil is revised too . 
ujardts (19), often and the merchants still continue tocharge more ~ A 
‘May; Bombay Samdchdr | 
than the fixed rates. It bitterly complains ‘against i 

(64), 23rd May. | 
the high price charged for salt and sees no reason 
why such sudden fluctuations should be allowed by Government who 
have the sole control of salt manufacture. It asks Government to open shops ne 
where salt could be had at a fixed and unvarying rate. [The Bombay Samd- a 
chdr also asks Government to take such steps as would protect the public ae 
against profiteering and enable them to get their necessaries of life at cheap ee 
rates. | ee 


32. Inthe course of a letter addressed to the Sdnj Vartamdn one 

ak Wie liens Kursondas Jeshangbhai writes :—By means of the 

to — e the jurisdiction Resolution of Government in the Political Depart- 

under which Givi] ang ment, No.3752, dated the 22nd May 1901, jurisdiction 

Criminal Railway cases With respect to some ‘villages along the railway line | 
portelning to the stations between Anand and Cambay was vested in the Court , 


etween Anand andCam- situated in the Borsad Taluka and in respect of it 
bay should fall. — others in the court situated in the Anand Taluka. iE 
po — (34), Accordingly, criminal cases pertaining to the railway 


line are disposed of by the Anand and Borsad magis- | 
trates and civil suits were brought before and heard by the Civil Court at : 
Borsad up tothe year1917. However, in Suit No. 280 of 1917 filed in the | i 
jJatter Court, a contention was raised to the effect that the published list of } 
villages over which the Civil Court at Borsad was declared to have jurisdic- 
tion did not contain the names of railway stations from Anand to Cambay 
and that, therefore, the Borsad Court could not be said to have jurisdiction 
in connection with them. The plaint was consequently returned to be 
presented to the proper court. The result was that no Civil Court.is supposed 
to possess jurisdiction with respect to the above-mentioned stations and 
though many law suits have arisen at Agas and Petlad against the railway 
administration people have been stopped from bringing those suits before the 
court on account of the question of jurisdiction as yet having remained un- 
settled. It is hoped that Government will publish a Resolution investing the 
Borsad Court with jurisdiction in respect of railway stations between Anand 
and Cambay in order to relieve the public from inconvenience. 


83. “ Mr. Edwardes was to all appearances a quiet and harmless enough 
official—perhaps a useful one—until he got into the 


Peer seas Mr ~ ig police office and discovered there the possibilities 
Ciiilen tein the Civil the way of acquiring influence and power of a 


7s PSN dubious kind, which gave him, while it ‘lasted, a a 
Young India (16), 22nd position of dominance in the City of Bombay which . ee 
“May. no Official, before or since, has attempted to secura. || 


But he was tooinordinately ambitious. He attempted 
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feof the.“ hu: be 2 MM fuhommada: donna nen unity’. That was a little 
for a long sufferin pt D lic ‘and , too ior dchdin high personages, 
D i ert hizo 1 vith the rule wh ‘ch forbids officials to receive 

rtainments, and | henceforward i instead of smiling on 
fair Moslem League is too fresh in the public 
> need recalling in all its details. ~ Mr. Edwardes laid himself out. 
begin: ng, with Mr. Suleman Cassum Mitha, as his ally, to thwart 
3 of the patriotic Mubammadans of Bombay to hold the session of the 
| a ete On the second day of the session Mr. Suleman 
. jas sum Mitha was in the forefront of one of the most discreditable acts 
Lee Pemdsigan that ever disgraced the City of Bombay. The part played by 
7 «+ Mr. Edwardes, on that day—his refusal to protect the meeting from the 
ee usting antics of a gang of roughs, his insult to Mrs. Besant, and the 
anticipatory gathering of a force of armed police,— has not been forgotton. But 
-. gO far as the success of the League went, it all came to naught. ‘Sub- 
©. sequently, grave allegations were made against the police in regard to this: 
BRN es) scandalous rowdyism, in a memorial presented to the Government of Bombay, 
vary by the Bombay Presidency Association, in which an enquiry into the whole 
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| ae matter was demanded. The refusal to hold this enquiry was not the least grave 
me. incident in a grave scandal. But the action of Government was characteristic 
‘pas of Lord Willingdon’s aversion to inconvenient disclosures and troublesome 
ae investigations........... He had a long innings and he played many a daring 
ie game—the story of the attempt to convict Mr. Gadney of corruption and cheat- 
ae | ing, as told in that officer’s memorial to the Secretary of State, was a revelation 
bess of the dubious Edwardesian methods, and a certain scandalous case, in which: 
Be hé was behind the scenes, was another. But we need not go into all this. If 
ee is matter for. congratulation that Mr. Edwardes will not return to Bombay, as 
[_~ ;: Was at one time predicted, to occupy a comfortable post at the Secretariat, 
ae where his capacity for intrigue would no doubt have found full opportunity. 
a He has retired from the service. Bombay will not weep. She is glad to make 
& gift of Mr. Edwardes to Liord Sydenham and his friends of the Indo- British 

ae Association.” | 
ae | ' 34. “Mr. 8. M. Edwardes, the quondam Police Commissioner in Bombay, 
ies | has, it i is understood, retired from the Civil Service’ 
Rie - * - Servant of India (10), and is appointed Secretary to the edndo-British 
28rd May. Association. ‘The point that arises for considera- 


tion is whether this Association of the enemies of 
Indian aspirations is to be allowed to poison the minds of the British statesmen 
and the British democracy, while Indians are forbidden to carry on a counter 
a agitation. If there is to be no propaganda in favour of self-government in 
ae Kngland, it is but right that the one in opposition to it should cease—This 
Ber, is the least that Government in common fairness is bound to do. The contrast. 
becomes the more glaring by the fact of a retired Civilian heading the 
A oppositionisi movement. The T'%mes of India well says that he has no place 
ac“. and no right in a political association of this character, and we hope Govern- 


ee | ment will take due note of this observation.” 
ee ae $85, The Rdst Goftdr publishes a contribution in connection with the 
ee : retirement of Mr. Edwardes, wherein the writer 


Rast Gof (38), 19th Ghserves :—If this gentleman had not at all been. 
ee gore appointed Police Commissioner he would: -have 
> ~~... received high honours; but it grieves me extremely to write that that has not 
a been the case. It is my belief that during the last few years he had become 
anintriguer. He began with his machinations for removing Mr. Gell from office 


_  —- - as Police Commissioner, Bombay, and got himself pitchforked in his place. 


His principal object in getting himself into the Police Department was to prove 
— Com r issioner should only go toan I1.C.S. man. Besides, he was very fond of 
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to the public as well as to Government that the post of the Bombay Police. 


power. rd being had to the manner.jn which he conducted himself, it: 
ape : : ‘that he had not beei as successful an officer as his predecessors, 
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Messrs. Hartley.and Kennedy or his successor, Mf. Vincent. It was he 
_ himself who ruined his health. As a friend’ he was an ideal person, but it was 


May. 


difficult to say what he, as an enemy, would not do. 


86. Some people say that this was not the proper time for Mr. Gandhi 

| to launch his passive resistance campaign. In our 

The present was the opinion, however, the present time of the great war 
best bere pele tap is the period for carfying on persistently all move- 
wale. ments on behalf of the people. It is only when the 
Rdjkdran (new), 19th uthorities really need popular help that there is 
any possibility of the people’s demands being granted. 

When peace is restored, and the bureaucracy has 
nothing else to do than ‘to recover revenue and enforce their authority, they 
will not care a jot for passive resistance. It is proved from the success 


that Mr. Gandhi’s movement has attained that he chose the proper time for his 


‘campaign. | 


37. In the Salsette Taluka of the Thana District, Marathas and people 
of other castes have been long in the habit of living 
A complaint against the jn huts erected on kharaba and varkas lands, with 
Development Officer ofthe the permission of the land owners, and up to this 
Balsette Taluka (Thana) time the Revenue Department had n kk 
Sandesh (121), 23rd May. ee —— ad never taken 
objection to such huts. But recently about 25 of 
such huts near Thana on the Pokharan Road have been pulled down under 
the orders of the Development officer of the Taluka, and about 100 persons 
have thus been obliged to migrate into the town. This process of pulling down 
huts has been carried on for a year or two, under sections 65 and 66 of the 
Land Revenue Code. Kumbhars also are being heavily fined for digging out 
earth to make bricks and they have also been obliged to take out licenses at 
heavy cost, which has sent up the price of bricks and tiles. The Survey 
Settlement has been applied to several villages in the taluka adjoining 
Bombay, by placing a wrong interpretation on the sanads under which the 
villages are held, and their residents are being put to the same inconvenience 
as above in the matter of residential huts. It is hoped that Government will 
Jook to the above matters with a view to prevent a rise.in rentsand to afford 
residential facilities to the poor. 


88. ‘The witnesses who gave evidence before the Hayward Committee 

on rasai at considerable trouble to themselves were at 

Complaint about. dis- least entitled toa very courteous treatment from the 
courtesy on the part ofthe ¢ommittee. - It is extremely unjust that some of the 
President and certain witnesses were treated with great rudeness by some 


men a Se: ae of the members of the committee, and specially by 


witnesses Mr. Hayward. The constitution of the committee 
Home Ruler (3), 18th was very unfavourably received throughout the 
May. province and the public will have hardly any faith 


in the findings of a committee whose chairman could 
not sufficiently control himself to treat the witnesses with ordinary courtesy. 
But in spite of themselves the committee have brought together a mass of 
valuable evidence which will be very useful for dealing with the matter. We 
are very glad to find that the Citizens’ Association of Hyderabad has convened 
a public meeting to protest against the objectionable conduct of Mr. Hayward 
and some other members of the committee. Wehope that the other towns 
in Sind will aiso give their definite opinion about it.” 


39. Commenting upon a recent case tried in the Bombay Polite Courts 


Alleged miscarriage of in which one Ramsinh Virsinh, who was accused of 


justice in the case of 
cruelty to a child disposed 
of recently by the Acting 


' Second Presidency Magis- 


trate. | | 
Sdnjy Vartamdn (84), 
20th May. | | 


brutally beating his niece Sagirathibai, was discharged 
on the ground that the case was compounded by the 
parties, the Sdnj Vartamdn remarks :—In this case 
the accused has escaped and the aims of justice are 
subverted. When Mr. D’Cruz, the pleader for the 
accused, declared in the court that the case had been 
compounded the Magistrate ought to have called up 


Mr. Chothia, the complainant, before himself and inquired on what terms 
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ter {ons . 
tic Dae: was decal hy the ap or ool 
ivate it was cae the ov ublic interests 
egy y HES th ibe of roe ee girl would 

na, bu vis pom: ‘sént her off to Jodhpur to 
leposit ngrty om In ‘view of all these circumstances. | 
6.8 aw arity, in this. case and issue orders for its being. 
; country young obildren are often treated ina cruel manner | 


n pity ney public spirit, brings such a case before the court it 
“ y 0 see that his aim is vot thwarted. : 


th ie “40. “While commenting upon the Report on the aithinistration of the... 
ae 3g : Excise Department.in the Bombay Presidency for the 
ae hiliciitees the'Admi- year 1916-17 and the Government Resolution thereon, 
aie nistration Report of the the Prdja Mitra and Pdrsi expresses surprise at the 
a Bombay Excise Depart- increase in the consumptian of country liquor and 
Me mest: for "any Pdrsé the decrease in that of toddy, as aleo at the cessa- 
ae (8), wg ~ ag . Jém-e- tion of the manufacture of toddy spirit. It regards 
eee Jamshed (26), 25th May. toddy as a harmless and invigorating drink and 
ae  _ requests Government to open more toddy shops in 
a - iew of liquor shops and to givé’more facilities for tapping and selling toddy. 
a . [The Jdm-e-Jamshed also asks Government to remove all restrictions on toddy 
with a view to minimise the evils of drink and to ensure the success of their 


excise policy.| 


41. ._The Muslim Herald refers to the communique issued by the Govern- 
ment at Simla informing the public that arrange- 

An appeal to Govern- ments have been made for conveying a few Haijis 
ment to urrange that a to Jeddah, and inquires how many intending pilgrims 
large number of intending gan reap the benefit of this arrangement. It points 
Hajis ree ioe i, Pa; Out that the disappointment of the pilgrims and their 
shin yous: pertorm mae") relatives at not being allowed to perform the Haj is 
Muslim Herald (147), . Very great, and states that the people of the Hedjaz, 
24th May; Sind Moslem who are the subjects of an ally, stand to lose. much if 
(13), 1&th May; Isldmic the Haj is sparsely attended, and consequently no 


Mail (5), 20th May, Eng. foodstuffs are exported to that part of Arabia. It 


: edition. holds that the recent circular letter of the Haj Com- 
ian | mittee, Bombay, which dissuaded the Mussalmans 
Ba -. |. from undertaking the Haj this year, has reacted unfavourably on the com- 


Myo mittee’s reliability and popularity, and it earnestly requests Government to 
a arrange that a large number of Hajis may be enabled to go to Jeddah, and that 
Pe. food-grains may be exported to that province by the same ship which takes the 
a of pilgrims thither. [The Sind Moslem reproduces the circular of the Haj 
ay “* Committee, and while disagreeing with them about |the deterrent effect of the 
ig dearth of shipping and of high cost of passage and boarding at Bombay, 

* supports their decision on the ground that ships are unavailable and reiterates 
its appeal to the Musalmans of India for establishing a Muhammadan Ship- 
ee ping Company, and believes that the proposed concern will reduce the cost of 
a the passage to reasonable dimensions, and will afford other facilities to the 
a intending pilgrims. The Isldmic M ail, however, endorses the recommenda- 
- tion of the Haj Committee and affirms that the pilgrims will find it impossible 
et. to obtain shipping accommodation; hence it advises the would-be Hajis to 
a : _— the pilgrimage till the existing dearth of tonnage is made good. ] 


Bias. EDUCATION. 

wee : 49. ‘The Kesari pleads for higher pay to irained and untrained 
ae eet og ee oy teachers and says that the scale of pay was fixed 
ie Bags. sad OF tekined teachers. © about 20 years ago and that it is necessary to revise 


a ea at Ot 31 at: the ‘ certificate’ pay of trained teachers. It is. of 
A ae icheceamda lee opinion that as the pay now fixed will continue for 
25 years, it should be fixed on a liberal scale. The paper goes on :—We 
_ “understand that-while the scale of pay of trained teachers is under considera- 
ti n, the scale of third year men is being reduced. lf so, it is discreditable. 
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- ‘The maximum pay is now 60 and instead of being raised to 75, it is to be 
brought down to 50. The teachers should be paid liberally and relieved of 


+  snxieties regarding the maintenance of their families, in order that they may ? 

| put forth good work. — ae 
NATIVE STATES. 7 

48. The Kesari complains that coundillors of Kolhapur know well how D 

_ to serve the interests of the Durbar while ostenta- oe 

Protest against the pro- tiously affecting to do a good act. It says that the aC 
8 9 0 at Kulkarni Durbar has now secured the Devasthan .income, | i 
 ienaet 111) tat May. imcome-tax proceeds and savings of the Rajaram ‘ 
’ College to meet, 18 months hence, the expenses of 1 


compulsory primary education. Other States may have spent much on 
recruiting, it continues, but the Kolhapur Durbar has gota nice opportunity of 
handing over to'recruits the lands lost by their grandfathers together with money 
grants to boot. ‘It further adds:—Now, the Kulkarni Vatans are in danger. 
The Kolhaépur Durbar announces that village punchayats are to be introduced 
and that Kulkarni rights have been taken away as Kulkarnis might monopolise 
all power. ‘The British Government also are trying to attach Kulkarni Vatans, 
but it did not suggest itself to them to give such an enticing reason. But the 
question is, how long the British rulers should allow the Durbar to play these 
pranks without objection. It is not a-question of internal management. Do 
not Government think it an evil that permanent rights like Inams, Vatans 
and Balute are being taken away without any consideration of the wishes of 
the holders thereof? There.is so much talk now of the sacredness of inter- 
national treaties. Is there no vestige of sacredness in rights and imams given 
to be enjoyed “till the sun and the moon endure”? Kulkarnis of Kolhapur 
have established an Association. But so long as the British Government are 
maintaining such a neutral attitude as leads the Kolhapur Durbar to imagine 
that itis free to do anything, how is this injustice to be removed? But 
if such a lawless condition is to continue permanently the responsibility will h 
not lie only on the Durbar but also on»the British Government indirectly. 
It is necessary for the Government to advise the Durbar properly at least in 
order that their own policy may not-be stained. 
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M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. M 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
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| District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
+ | | Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
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are as stated; what action, if any,.is being taken; and, if tha facts | 

; alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the — of the report a 
- and what the correct facts are, oF 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. While the vem, at the Delhi Conference remaiad ‘that India, 
had nothing to fear as yet from the German menace’ 
_ India Sad the German in Asia, the Tendon Times does not concur in thig’ 


. Gujardti (19), 2ist May. opinion and declares that the menace is quite close’ 


to us and is of a very serious nature. Mr. MacCallum 
Scott has declared in Parliament that India would not be benefited even by 
the occupation of Siberia by the Japanese or of the Russian territory extend- 
ing up to the Ural mountains owing to the position of the railway lines in 


Asiatic Russia. It becomes quite evident from this that Japan would be of. 


no use to India. As in the case of Ireland so in that of India nothing has 
been so very harmful as the breaking of pledges on the part of Government. 

It is, therefore, on this account that people ask for internal . reforms 
simultaneously with preparations for future external defence. No preparations 
can be made to cope against an external enemy without internal support. 

Even if preparations are made, desired results cannot be derived from them 
owing to the preparations lacking i in spirit. India is said to possess unlimited 
man-power, but some consideration must be given to the soul that moves the 
man-power. ‘The man-power must be backed by intellectual power. The 
thought of defending the motherland will give this ‘intellectual support ; 
the idea of defending what the people enjoy, will give it. Why should 
unnecessary exertions be made if subjection to some one, or similar subjection 
to another, must be borne? Under the circumstances it is necessary that 
prompt measures sbould be taken so _ the administration may give a 
sympathetic response to eager hearts. ere are two questions before the 
people. Hither Government are only in need of money and are not anxious 
to take steps for the protection of India, or Government do not realise the 
danger and are deceiving themselves and are keeping the country in a state 
of unpreparedness. If it be not so, why make a fuss over the approach of 
danger and then cool down ? Why on the one hand was an appeal made for 
the unity and co-operation of the people and on the other their enthusiasm was 
damped by delaying in complying with popular wishes? There should be 
an end to sbilly-shallying. 


2. In the course of a long article headed “ Will India be really 
invaded”, the Rdjakéran writes:—Indians were 
: firmly convinced before the war that no nation in 
Rdjakaran (new), 26th the world was strong enough to withstand the might 
_ of England. How could. the ignorant Indians 
suppose that a country like Germany could wage 
war with England and her powerful allies for four years and still defy them ? 
At the very commencement of our education we were taught to believe that 
England’s power was unequalled in the whole world. The helpless and 
unarmed Indians had, therefore, nothing to do but to toil hard to maintain 
themselves and to pray to God to perpetuate British rule in this country. 
We ignorant people do not understand why the Almighty God should not 
spare England the anxiety of defending India when she has been governing 
this country for’ century with justice and liberality. Surely God must be 
rather mismanaging human affairs. Otherwise- how can this menace of the 
devilish Germans to the justly governed India be explained ? 


8. This is the last offensive of the Germans. The power of initiative 
will be transferred to the Allies as soon as large 

The new German numbers of Americans enter the battlefield. The 
offensive in France. enemy has, therefore, become desperate and the 


Sdnj Vartamdn (84), sor ; : sey 
91 at "May ; Hindusthdn Allies are withstanding the attacks in a firm and 


(23), Bist May; Praja creditable manner. The German menace in the. 


Mitra and Pdrsi (81), Hast with which India is threatened can only be 
ist robe : ‘sBivbdeve-Fildon removed by” inflictin defeat upon the enemy in the 
(61), 1st. June. © West. People in India, if they can do nothing else, 

should at least subscribe ‘very — 
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‘[The Hindusthdn writes :-— 
vial ni | eat of the Allies before the 
't as been our experience during the last three’ years 

‘makes his preparations so quietly thatthe Allies are forced 

re his sudden onslaught. The Germans have now come 

he Marne—the position they held in the year 1914. We hope the 

ies will be able to withstand the attack. The war will not come to 
i end even if the Allies have to yield more ground. The war will come to 


. sia : gm end when the Americans are able to put their full strength in the 


field. The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi writes:—The defence of Verdun will 
now be inore difficult than before. We need: not be surprised if the enemy 
succeeds in reaching Paris before’ American help @rrives. Germany 


has not given up its ambitions in the East and we learn that it has forcibly 


taken possession of certain important towns on the Caspian, north of Persia, 
Indians should, therefore, respond to the appeal made by Government and give 
them the full complement of the army they mean to raise for the defence of 
the motherland. The Akhabdr-e-Isldm, while admitting that the Germans 
have gained considerable advantage over the Allies and are threatening Paris, 
expresses full confidence that the reserves of the Allies will be able to stem 
the German tide and hopes that America will be able to send the promised aid 
very soon and thus help to defeat the enemy. | 


*4. “The first success of the German onset is reported to be inevitable. 
Still we do not see how this initial success can be 
said to give no cause for anxiety. The far-flung 
battle line on the west of Europe has now reached 
a place where every foot of ground matters, for every 
foot brings the enemy nearer to either the channel 
ports or Paris, or both. As a matter of fact he is making an effort to reach 
both........... [tis certain that the yeilding of ground will not decide the 
war and ground is being yielded merely because it cannot be retained. But 
it is equally evident that the enemy must be brought to a dead. halt some- 
where and that the line of haltage must be ata considereble distance from 
Paris and the channel ports. If with each offensive the enemy makes some 
advance it will add to the difficulties of the Aliied armies when it comes 
to a question of driving the Germans out and defeating them completely in 
one or more battles of mancuvre.”’ [Hlsewhere the paper writes :—‘‘ The news 
from the battle front is getting distinctly disquieting.......... Soissons has 
been already captured and Rheims may be in the possession of the Germans 
before this paragraph is printed. The French Generalissimo will then have 
to face the problem of the enemy’s march on Paris,- while the German troops 
still available may strike in another direction.’’] 


Rdst Goftdr (33), 2nd 
June, Eng. cols. 


So. “The complexity and difficulty of the situation in Ireland requires 

Aik __ the most delicate and statesmanlike handling. The 
Comments onIrish chief object in view should be, of course, to rally 
_— 7 India (16), 29th that element of.the Irish people who, if not enthusi- 
May "gy astically grateful tg the British Government, are at 
. least loyal to the Empire, in sympathy with the 
cause for which the Allies are fighting and out of sympathy with the friends of 
Germany. Mr. Lloyed George, however, has shown clearly that he is not the 
man for the occasion. Nothing could have been more unfortunate, more pro- 
voéative, more insolent than his speeeh at Edinburgh, in which he held up 
the Scotch to admiration as a pattern to be compared to the Irish, whom he 
hectored for their failure to do more in the war and for ‘sulking’. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s government is largely responsible for the present situation in Ireland, 
where, as in India, people are provoked into discontent and sulkiness, by 
repeated failures to carry outf solemn promises and obligations and the failure 
of Englishmen to realise that Irishmen and Indians cannot be expected to be 
énthusiastic in their support of a war to win for other peoples what Britain 
continues to deny to them. What a different Ireland there might be to-day, 
if she had not been cheated of Home Rule and if the War Office had not done 
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: 6. 9 The Allies are determined to fight till the last, and we have also. 
heard from the Premier that ‘they are willing to. 
' The Pope, the Prince gccept an honourable peace. A telegram states that 
of Pe ny ah agoete Pares the Prince of Wales with a British ambassador 
(81) Teh May eee viited the Pope last: Tuesday. This incident is worth 
pel? : notice since: the Allies were doubtful of the Pope 
_ till now and were not willing to accept his interference in the matter. The ; 
Prince of Wales, when he went to Italy last year, had not cared to visit the 
Pope, but from the present situation it appears that the Pope has been able 
to win the confidence of the Allies somehow or other. The Prince of Wales 
has been entrusted with such state matters in Italy and France, and it may be 
possible that he may have been sent for some such purpose to the Pope. 
- If this is the case, wo pray that he may succeed in the matter and peace may 
soon reign supreme in the world. 


*7. “As already announced in the Government Press Note, the Secre- 

5 tariat is, it seems, busy over issuing invitations to zh 

__ The ensuing Bombay men of light and leading in the Presidency. We % 
Eavaie o,q earn thet invitations have been received by, among 
Sein. others, Mr. B. G. Tilak and Mr. N. C. Kelkar from 
Poona, Mr. R. P. Karandi&ar from Satara, and Mr. 8. 
R. Bomanji from Bombay. Other names are not still out, but it seems 
probable that the Government of Bombay have determined not to imitate the 
Government of India in their mistakes. The bureaucracy surrounding Lord 
Chelmsford in its wisdom not only goaded him into the blunder of rigorously 
excluding from the Conference leaders like Mr. Tilak and Mrs. Annie Besant, 
but made him openly say that some of those who were not invited did not 
agree even on the first principles of the Conference, thereby directly hinting 
that Mr. Tilak and Mrs. Besant were in that fold. But we are glad to note 
that the Government of Bombay have, by their action, given a‘lie direct to the 
insinuations made by the-Government of India. The first and foremost test of 

, fitness of persons to attend such national conferences of vital importance is ° 
this: that the persons taking part in them must primarily command the 
confidence of the nation at large and we are happy to note that the Bombay 

Government have recognised this view of things.” 


. 8. As resolved at the Delhi Conference, the various Provincial Govern- 
. ments have taken up the question of man-power, 
in Prakash (49), syunitions and. war loan and have set themselves 
‘ vigorously to work, in that direction. As for this 
Presidency the local Government was so far sleeping over the matter while 
enjoying the cool breezes of Mahableshwar. Butitis now a matter for joy 
that they have at last announced a meeting in Bombay on the 10th June. In 
what tremendous haste was the Delhi Conference held and in what dilatory 
manner are the Bombay Government going to hold their meeting after 
finishing their usual functions such as garden parties! When such is the 
case with Government why blame the people alone ? 


9. “ Opinions may be divided as regards the success of the Delhi 
Conference but there can be no two questions as i 
Comments on the Delhi to its remarkable and beneficent effect in allaying ‘ 
bed Aeraggs os (5), 26th public excitement.......... When these (the Viceroy’s) ee 
May Tne. Edn, «Speeches permeate down to the masses they will 
oi stir them up ina way nothing else can and ag the 
same time the deliberations of the popular representatives and the Princes, 
their determination and decision to do all in their power to help the Empire 
cannot but have the most fruitful effect in stimulating the activities of the 
general public both as regards recruitment and the war loan. We must also y 
remember that if it is found unavoidable to have recourse to further taxation ) 
it would be borne more cheerfully with the knowledge that it has the stamp 
of the Princes and the popular representatives. The Anglo-Indian papers 
may not and will not like it because the Viceroy. made himself so familiar 
. -with the Home Rulers, but it was the wisest thing that His Excellency 


a> 


a. 
tow he 


Ad's moment. of gr et hss iy is statedainalite to rally “ogether °, 
O88 AD s ‘is what Exeellency has done. Do the nglo- — 
I wt now how-the Viceroy’s courtesy and kindness charmed even the 
m and Seat ‘grem before his will? Can they understand 
at it will have upon ‘the policy of the Government and 
the livergent political factions for the defence of the Empite ?” 


. “10. Is not: the peacdend safety enjoyed by India at the present moment 
a a truly unique in its history if we exclude such inci- 
ae Sandesh 191), 26th May. dents as the murder of men at the hands of ruffians 
Se who carry arms that are denied to loyal citizens, 

ona the wounding of villagers by shtkaris who mistake them for wild beasts ? 
" A mere description of the unsettled state of the country in the time of our 

+. former rulers makes our flesh creep and we begin to feel] grateful to England 
for .establishing law and order here. England achieved this result by 
disarming us. But how can the disarming of Indians blunt the arms of 

Our enemies? How is the Arms Act to be made applicable to the legions, 

of the Kaiser who is threatening India? Under what Defence Act are 

the Huns to be prevented from marching towards the sacred soil of India ? 

Poor India is free from danger from within, but how is she to be freed from 

danger from without? As men do not willingly come forward for military 

— service Messrs. Khaparde and Munje suggested to the Viceroy at the Delhi 
eS | Conference a remedy which would effectively counter their apathy. But 

| oa His Excellency declined to consider it on the ground that it would not be 
to the taste of some of those assembled there. 


11. ‘“‘ Ifseems to us to be essential that the work of recruitment should at 
once be taken in hand by popular leaders. The men 
ee, _ How the man-power of whom Government of India has hitherto sent and is 
ee a amg ee sending for fighting on the various fronts are Indians, 
ee a Oh yet the Government had the meanness last year to 
damn the manhood of the nation in an official note 
because a microscopically small educated community, which has been 
oo systematically emasculated and rendered unfit for fighting during many long 
ie | decades, was unable to make a satisfactory response to a sham defence force, 
Pe on an impossible salary of Rs. 11 per month, and with the invidious 
distinctions of colour in the service. ‘T'he recruitment which was started soon 
after the breaking out of the war is now going on systematically and 
énergetically. The success will be very much greater if the authorities shook 
themselves free from their chronic distrust of the people and invited the 
co-operation of popular leaders. But our leaders need not wait for the 
initiative to come from the government. They must help and show to the 
wers that be that they are quite alive to their own responsibilities, whatever 
the others might do.” 


ee. a 12. Shortly after the notification about not exercising any compulsion 
Na Se in recruitment had been issued by the Collector of 
Complaint about re- §4tira, a Brahmin boy aged 16, while returning 


oats am gen alone from éutside the town, was forcibly seized and 
hy atti taken away, against his will, by some Recruiting 


sepoys to’ the building formerly used as the 
Rectuiting Depot and was kepié there for two days without being presented. 
: | before the Recruiting officer at the New Depot. The boy was released 
Beek on the third day by some officer after making inquiries. In this 
_  —. gennection we would suggest that the authorities should inquire into the 
Bet ‘truth of these allegations and should punish the sepoys who kidnapped the 
boy. Unless a strict check is exercised on these sepoys the Notification 


bes: will not have the intended effect. A-similar incident is reported to have 
Se taken place at Kalambi, Taluka Khatav (Satara), and complaints have been 
yea made to the Collector and His Excellency the Governor in the matter. We 
=>... would, therefore, suggest that still stricter orders should be issued in the 
 . iiantter. 
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13. “ Sinoe Mrs. Boesant’s release and the appeal for a pea atmos- 

? phere, owing to the then impending visit of Mr. Mon. 
Recent acta of the tagu, the actions of the Government of India and 
bureaucratic and. non- their attitude generally have not been at all reassur- 
reactionaries have. greatly 126: The feeling is growing in different parts of the 
strained the loyalty of country that the Indian public has been ‘done. 


Tndia There is a very strong sentiment of sympathy with 
Young India (16), 29th the manifesto issued by the Irish National Party, 
May. and if the organs of public opinion in India were not 


7 so restrained as they are, they would have issued 
with more justification a manifesto on the same lines. The Viceroy spoke at 
the Delhi Conference of the danger of an invasion........... There was a time 
in 1914 and in 1916 when a recruiting appeal or the talk of invasion could 
have brought forward a» hundred thousand men voluntarily in several pro- 
vinces. What has happened in the interval of the last 18 months that the 
most devout appeals of Government and of sincere public leaders like Mrs. 
Besant and Mr. Gandhi are falling flat? What is it that has caused so much 
irritation and so much despondency in the hearts of the people? Let the 
authorities pause and consider this......... The thing that is called the loyalty 
of India, a much abused term but by which we mean a desire to continue at all 
costs in the Empire, has been very greatly strained during the last two years on 
account of the events recounted above and particularly on account of the 
unrestricted anti-Home Rule propaganda which is carried on in this country 
and in England. That this propaganda is linked together is perfectly clear to 
everybody through the manner and substance of messages received from 
England as well as by the departure of Dr. Nair. The conspiracy against 
India that is thus set on foot is openly encouraged by the permission given to 
Dr. Nair to proceed to Kurope, while Home Rule Deputations are prohibited. 
The octopus of unsympathetic officials which under the aegis of the Munitions 
Board is spreading its power over the whole economic life of the country 
has perhaps made the largest contribution to this unsteady and wavering 
public feeling. This body which acts mysteriously, and in which there 
is not a single Indian in any responsible position, is trying to ‘control’ 
different articles in a manner which appears to those who know to be 
extremely unbusinesslike.......... The moment an article gets under ‘ control ’, 
the price of it goes up and the parties for whose protection it is ostensibly 
begun are the parties to suffer. Echoes are being heard from all directions 
regarding the wholesale corruption which is going on in the traffic and other 
departments and in the many offices where commercial or quasi-commercial 
transactions are done by Government. We may not believe them, but we 
cannot blame those who believe them, because the truth can only be known 
either by Government taking the public into their confidence or by the 
inclusion of Indians in the management of the Railways, the Munitions 
Board and various other departments regarding which the air is thick at 
present with unpleasant rumours. The whole principle for which the war in 
Kurope is being waged is that men refuse to have their lives regulated and 


their countries dominated by alien agencies. Will the Government in India 


alone not heed that lesson? We are told that we must await the announ- 
cements that are to be made by Mr. Montagu at an early date. But it is not 
a reform in this or that direction that we need. The only thing that will 
satisfy the people is a complete change in the spirit of the administration, and 


the spirit of the administration could be altered to-morrow if the Government 
of India had the will.’’ | | 


14. “A careful study of the present situation discloses the painful fact 
that a feeling of suspicion is growing up between 


the people and the authorities. Mrs. Besant herself 
May Times (8), 28th Could not control the forces of doubt and distrust 


at the Madras Provincial Conference ‘~her resolution - 


on recruiting met with no perfunctory protest from 

young men at the Conference; and when she exceeded her time-limit, the 

cry was raised ‘time, time’.......... The attitude of doubt.on the part of 

the people was encouraged by the embargo on the Home Rule Deputation, 

and has been further fostered by the recent grant of a passport to Dr, Nair...... 
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the resent ree ‘as one of crisis in the Susie; the need 

) piteons and urgent to make a. idee to understand the 

66 the people and to study it sympathetically....... The . Investor's 

y observed that ‘India has strength unsuspected’. To draw 

‘in its fullest measure, the Government must speak the right 

au lapesk it without delay. Half measures of reform such as are 

in the recent Resolution on Local Self-Government will not capture 

al imagination nor create enthusiasm........... The. embargo on the 
oy Rule Deputation should be withdrawn; nothing should stand in the 
way of any Indian proceeding to England to subm it his view of the Indian 


Bs situation to British democracy ; everything should be done to remove the 


impression that the authorities are co-operating with forces of reaction and 


preventing the Nationalist from making his voice heard in England ; and 


young men should be made to feel that in fighting under the Empire’ s flag, 
they will fight under the flag of Freedom and of Nation-Service ”’ 


15. Itis obvious that Dr. Nair has left for England to assist the 
Cina cin Und grant Sydenhamite agitation. It is surprising that Dr. 
of passport to Dr. Nair of Nair has been permitted so soon after the prohibition 
Madras. of the Home Rule Deputation to England. It is 
Kesari (111), 28th May. pogsible that permission has been given without the 
knowledge of the Government of India and the War Cabinet. But now the 
matter is public and let us see whether Dr. Nair. will be disem barked at Cairo. 
As @ precaution against any such difficulty it is said that Dr. Nair is su ffering 
from two or three diseases and it is announced that a visit to England is 
quite necessary for his cure. It is not exactly given out whether he is 
suffering from Tilak or Montagu disease. The cancellation of Tilak’s pass- 
port and grant of one to Dr. Nair only show how much the Government 
of India and the War Cabinet are surrounded by the skill of bureaucratic 
‘penmen. The object of Home Ruleés is to remove the shackles of Lord 
Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu but this incident shows that though the 
shackles are elastic they are very strcng and that it is difficult. for English 
statesmen to escape from them. The day Dr.: Nair set out, thetfirst deputation 
which was stopped at Gibraltar returned. Indians will feel very poignantly 
the clear injustice, as both things occured about the same time. From the 
account furnished by Mr. Sayed Hussain of the eaforcement of the prohi- 
bitory order, the injustice appears to be still blacker. The War Cabinét 
showed its want of statesmanship by cancelling the passports. We doubt 
whether the officials have lost also their manners along with s tatesmanship 
as ordinary politeness was brushed aside in enforcing the orders. 


16. ‘‘ The announcement that the notorious Dr. Nair, the great Indian 
Home Ruler (3), 25th anti-nationalist, has been allowed to sail for England 
May comes as an astounding piece of news. When the 
government was asked in the House of Commons to 
give the reasons for the cancellation of the passports of Lokamanya Tilak and 
his party Dr. Fisher replied that the passports were Only issued to persons who 
were going to England for national purposes. It was a barefaced piece of 
sophistry which was promptly exposed, butit has acertain amount of plausibility 
about it. That has now vanished and the statement of Dr. Fisher stands out 
prominetly as a naked lie. We cannot possibly imagine any defence of the 
conduct of the Government which would cover all the facts. The action of 
the authorities stands revealed as a pure exercise of arbitrary powers. After 
this would it be possible to place any reliance on the words of the Government 
member? The least that the Government can do would be either'to recall 
Dr. Nair from the disgraceful mission, or to send Lokamanya Tilak and his 
party to England. That would not be justice, but it would be some sort of 
mild reparation.” 


17. A passive resister writes to the Sandesh :—Indian brethren, awake 

: | and arise! Devotees of Mahatma Tilak, give up sleep 
Sandesh (121), 28th 2nd sloth and awake! It is a critrical time. You 
May; Karndtak Vaibhav might not have forgotten that glad and glorious 


6), 28th a. day when Bombay gave a farewell to the Home 


Rule Deputation but the War Cabinet apolted the 


effair. Deliberately and cues the deputation was prohibited, nay, 
stopped. We bad to wring over hands and keep quiet like poor men. Many 
wrong reasons were advanced for the prohibition and the bureaucracy cut its 
own nose to spite others. The bureaucracy that sentences seditious people 
and teaches a lesson of loyalty committed treason against the people. It is 


very bad and disgraceful that we are still quiet. All our talk about swardjya 
and self-sacrifice was to bein vain. To make matters still worse or to show 
that Home Rulers are worthless and that they are not at all to be cared for; the 
bureaucracy permitted Dr. Nair to go to Hngland, ignoring the reasons that were 
given for the prohibition of the Tilak deputation and committing treason against 
the people. Is this not quite exasperating? The bureaucracy that prohibits 
Lokamanys Tilak, the leader of the entire nation and Home Ruler, permits 
-@ Dr. Nair who is of no weight in society and who is an anti-Home Ruler. 
What it thinks of swardjya is quite evident. It is quite essential and 
necessary to give them a strong eye-opener and the time has surely come for 
it. “And it is passive resistance and boycott. I point out very strongly to 
all Indian brothers, followers of Tilak and Home Rulers, that India will never 
progress unless they adopt the above measures with a ‘determined and self- 
sacrificing spirit and readiness to suffer. [I'he Karndtak Vaibhav writes :— 
Is it not a misuse of power to attend to the conveniences of the party that 
supports the bureaucracy and to obstruct those who do real national work? 
If there is justice in the British Empire, it will be wise to send back Dr. Nair 
from the first port, or allow the national deputation to proceed to England. | 


*18. “In his presidential address before the Baroda People’s Conference 

ae the Honourable Mr. V. J. Patel deprecated the idea 
Criticism of a Second of g Second Chamber of Princes and Chiefs in the 
oe a = fev Pg Indian Constitution. He rightly said that ‘it would 
saleatica: not only provoke distrust but cause the utmost dissa- 
Mahrdtta (6), 2na_ tisfaction among the people of the Native States and 
June. those of British India”. Sir Narayan Chandavarkar 
has also given his ‘opinion in the Manchester 

Guardian that ‘the best policy for the British Government is, instead of 
bringing the Indian Princes into the scheme of British administration, to 
encourage them actively in safeguarding their administration by adopting 
the principles of constitutional and representative government.’ The idea of 
a second chamber is naturally looked upon with distrust and suspicion by the 
people for two reasons. All of us know that the Princes are, under the pre- 
sent constitution, mere tools in the hands of the political officers of the British 
Government. If they are to remain. even after-the war, under the British 
officers, and if these tools are to constitute a Second Chamber, then the 
Second Chamber will be merely a reflection of the views of the British officers 


whom we do not wish to give any place, as far as possible, in the future | 


scheme. If the Princes are not to remain, after the war, under the influence 
of the British political officers, and not also responsible to their people, then 
they would be mere autocrats, more powerful than even the bureaucrats, whom 
we wish to exclude from the future constitution. Anda Second Chamber 
composed of these satraps would be a menace to popular progress in British 
India, much more dangerous than the pernicious influence of a few Govern- 
ment officers in a unicameral constitution....... For subservients or autocrats 
democratic constitutions have no place.” 


19. “It is very curious that Mr. Robertson should have come to know 
anything about the matter, and it i8 evident that 

Criticism of the action the bureaucracy. maintain an army of spies for 
of the Political Secretary prying into the private affairs of people whom the 
to the Bombay Govern- bureaucrats dislike. Mr. Robertson, however, was 
ment in connection with of content with his knowledge about this extremely 


Mrs. SBesant’s money . “i 

(iceniainieiiiiees interesting transaction and he carried on a great 
Home Ruler (3), 25th investigation about it. We wonder whether this 

May. is the ordinary business of a bureaucrat and whether 


he earns his fat salary for carrying on such investig- 
ations. ea Besant rightly observes that such conduct is unworthy of an 
upright and straightforward English gentleman. But it is rather unfair to 
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indge the. bureauc a beni cy tendon’, They cannot escape the tainting 
et fluence system which is based on suspicion and diairant, 
wo Bet ix the inet spniyaie the remedy lies in doing away with it.’ 
See "20. We.wonder how Mr. Robertson did not scruple openly to seok 
So) ie akdran (new), 26th 2f0rmation about other people’s private affairs when 
iiakes _ (new 7“ he could command the services of the Police and 
Ae the C.I. D. But there is nothing strange in all 
a thie: The bureaucracy. are accustomed to this sort of meddling. We decline 
“eal fo believe, however, that an official holding the post of Secretary to Govern- 
ment is;indulging in such practices with the knowledge and concurrence of 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon. 


21. Referring to the letter addressed by Sir 8. Aiyer to President 

) Wilson about the internment of Mrs. Besant 

Comments. on Sir 8. the Mufid-e-Rozgdr says that if the President of the ™ 
a Aiyer’s letter to President [United States gave any consideration to the letter 
vee ee the belief that India is inhabited by a homo- 
i | 6th May nigel ; ’ geneous population, he was greatly mistaken; while 
——- 7 : as regards the writer's undertaking to enlist 40 
i lakhs of sepoys the’ paper refers to the poor response to the call for volunteers 
for the Indian section of the Defence Force, and characterises the statement 
oF as totally inpracticable. 
eee 22. The Hindusthdn expresses regret that the Rent Act in Bombay 
la has proved a failure, as the clause regarding 
ee _ Alleged failure of the jmprisonment or fine for those landlords who 
ne on ‘th Rend asx, take higher rents than those settled by Govern- 
Ma industhan (20), ment was removed from the Bill. This clause, 

Ss says the paper, was removed by the members of the 

islative Council who were themselves landlords and who thus tried to escape 

the pitfall; but the omission has proved a nuisance to the general public. 
Now no landlord, remarks the paper, fears the Act and the tenant is forced 
to. pay whatever is demanded by the landlord. ‘The landlords, says the 
paper, do not at all fear the Civil Courts and, therefore, it is but proper 
that the penal clause be introduced uagaiu: if Government desire to secure 
the interests of the poor tenants. 


28. The Praja Bandhu, commenting on the present high prices, states 
oe thatthey are increasing by leaps and bounds, and the 
Be | Some causes of high people have to suffer a good deal since Government 


ie a 


prices. are not trying to put them down promptly. Much 
Ss : ia raja Bandhu (30), 26th oF the rise in prices is due to the present war, says 
Be. | y: the paper, but there are other reasons also, specula- 
a tion being one of them. It is easy to understand, remarks the paper, why 


foreign commodities are so dear, but it is very difficult to see why things made 
in India itself should be sold at such high prices. On account of the specula- 
tion in cotton, cloth has become very dear and the situation has become quite 
unbearable. ‘Again, there are enormous quantities of grain in the country but 
owing to the want of railway waggons they are not carried frgm one place to 
another and poor people in the villages do not get enough food to eat. The 

~ Controller of Prices cannot settle any definite prices for food, but even in the 
eae case of kerosene the fixed prices exist on paper only and the merchants sell oil 
a _ at their own prices. Itis argued, says the paper, that owing to waggons 
es . being engaged in war service Government cannot supply sufficient waggons 

3 i for tradé purposes; but some arrangements, it thinks, must be made in the 

matter. 


*24. ‘The Government of Bombay have during the last few years done 
——— Gomments on the ‘heir best to obtain a maximum of revenue with a 
eS Excise Administration ™inimum of consumption of liquor. The duty rate 
a. rt of the Bombay on country spirit has been raised throughout the 
Presidency for 1916-17. Presidency. Special increases were introduced in 

Indian Social Reformer areas where abnormal increases in consumption 
(4), 2nd June. have been noticed. Other expedients, too, have 
ee. been adopted for making liquor dear in the hope of reducing its consumption. 
oa But all in vain. On the.contrary, the most notable feature of the excise 


sadniinistration in 1916-17 was a great increase in the consumption of Gountry 
spirit in this Presidency. This lamentable result, however, does not lead 
Government to doubt the efficacy of their policy of maximum of revenue and 
Minimum of consumption. Their faith in it is proof against facts. They 
explain away to their own satisfaction this terrible fact in various ways. 
Their chief explanation is that the increase of consumption was due to the 
generally favourable agricultural seasoh.and the high wages earned by the 
working classes. Government overlook here the fact that the price of almost 
every article had also increased, and that though some classes made large 
profits, others suffered heavily on account of it. ‘It is axiomatic,’ we are 
told, ‘ that the fluctuations in the consumption of country spirit closely reflect 
the varying degrees of the general prosperity of the community, and that, 
compared with this major factor, other circumstances and influences produced 
only a comparatively inappreciable or a very restricted effect on the general 


results attained in any given period.’ If this axiom is true for the Presidency, 


it should be true for the districts as well. An analysis of the figures by 
districts, however, does not bear out the axiom, and to explain this, other 
axioms have to be invented. The increase of consumption was most marked, 
amounting to 46 and 36 per cent. respectively, in the West and East Khan- 
desh Districts where, curiously enough, the greatest decrease had taken place 
in the preceding quinquennium. To explain this inordinate increase, another 
axiom, that of action and reaction, is called into service. The present fluctua- 
tion, we are asked to note, is in part a reaction from the considerably reduced 
consumption of the previous year. That is to say, the people who are in the 
habit of drinking made up for the previous year’s abstinence by last year’s 
abandonment. ‘This reaction occurs apparently once in five years, for the 
figures of consumption for the Presidency during the previous quinquennium 
showed a steady decline. Even this second axiom does not help in all cases. 
There is the distressful Kaira District which is evidently as mucb addicted to 
drink as to passive resistance. A third axiom has to be invoked to explain 
its case. ‘The effect of the vigorous measures now being taken to check 
illicit practices,’ it is laid down, * may be expected, other things being equal, 
to result in a steady rise in the recorded figures of consumption for that 
district’. We were under the impression, fostered by each year’s excise 
report, that vigorous measures were always taken to check illicit practices. 
And what are the ‘ other things,’ and are they ‘equal’ in this case? The 
conclusion which Government draw from these facts and figures is a comfor- 
table one, namely, that there is a considerable margin for enhanced taxation 
in the shape of still-head duty. When the obvious remedy, which had proved 
successful wherever it bas been tried, namely, total prohibition, is suggested, 
we are confronted with the reply that it will merely lead to illicit practices. 
Do not enhanced duties also lead to such practices? We hope that Kaira 
will extend its campaign of passive resistance and refuse to touch liquor, the 
duty on which has been enhanced. But the experience of the Presidency 
shows that such restriction as results from an enhancement of duty in con- 
sumption, is merely temporary and evanescent. After the first year or two, 
the drinkers get accustomed to the higher rate of duty which, indeed, seems to 
have a stimulating effect on their thirst for liquor. Is it not time that 
Government faced the facts, instead of attempting to evade them by clever 
writing ?”’ ‘ 
29. While commenting upon the Excise Administration Report of the 
Bombay Presideucy for the year 1916-17, the Sdnj 
Sdnj Vartamdn (34), Vartmdn considers the report as unsatisfactory on 
25th May; Bombay the whole and particularly expresses its surprise at 
Samdchdr (64), 27th May. the appalling increase in the consumption of country 
liquor during the last five years. It is of opinion 
that the Excise policy of Government will not be regarded as successful by 
the general public as long as the reports continue to show increase in the 
consumption of liquor. [The Bombay Samdchdr also notes with regret the 
increase in the consumption of liquor and suggests that more encouragement 
should be given to Z’oddy to reduce drunkenness. | 
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ve to find that Government have been . 
ne the resumption of Kulkarni Vatans 


ion in the ‘matter as they wanted to avoid | 

Wctieing Government at this critical time. We 

would, however, bring to the notice of Government 

such as the Kesart, etc., do not reflect the true 

on in this matter. People look upon the hereditary kulkarni as 

a . It is our firm 

3 ieistion that there is not + single village in the Deccan which is not groan- 

_ §ng under ite tyranny. We trust Government will disregard the selfish 

clamour of the Brabmin organs and take early steps to free the loyal rayats 

from this evil. The Kolhapur Durbar ought to be congratulated on their 
- policy of resuming kulkarni Yitns in the State. 


27. The Bombay Samdchir complains that the promises given by 
Government to induce ‘medical men in this country 
Grievances of tempor- to join the Indian Medical Service have not been 
ary I, M. 8. men. fulfilled and that men who joined service before the 
pie are aye owe Ftd year 1915 and have put in even three years’ service 
“shed (26), 30th May. have not been given the rank of Captain in spite 
of the Government notification to the effect that 
those who joined the service before the year 1917 would teceive 
promotion after one year’s service. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed voices a similar 
complaint and carpingly remarks that while temporary officers in the I. M. §8. 
have to do war duty, many permanent men of the service are holding the prize 
posts of Professors in medical colleges. It suggests that men who have joined 
the service after 1st January 1917 should also receive promotion after one 
year's service. 


28. Referring to the promises alleged to have been given tol. M.S. 
officers recently recruited in India the Kesari 
Comments on the title gays:—The Secretary of State is engaged in the 


of Honorary Major given rae 
<> nestle Taillier Anskete. scheme of swardjya and the Government of India is 


3 thinking of Indianising the services. The despatch 
Reseek OD, on Mey. of the Government of India is soon to be sab. and 
it will be known what percentage of the services fall to the lot of Indians and 
the liberal or stingy spirit of the bureaucracy will be realised. It is not 
proper to treat those to whom promises have been already given with any 
unfair spirit. Government have created some Indian Doctors temporary 
honorary Majors and we congratulate Government on their generosity. But 
why should the rank be temporary ? What would have Government lost if it 
was given permanently, as it was honorary? We note with regretful surprise 
that the bureaucracy has not given up its little- minded behaviour even in such 
small matters. 


29. Referring to the case of a Bhavanagar subject who was prohibited 
from landing in South Africa and denied the right of 

Native State subjects appeal to the Supreme Court against the prohibition, 
should be treated on & agg he was not a British subject, the Kesari says :— 


footing of equality with 
British subjects in the It is necessary for the British Government to remove 


leis > needless and vexatious restrictions like the above, 
Kesari (111), 28th May; he subjects of Native States may subscribe to the 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), War Loan and supply recruits, but they cannot join 
29th May. — | the I. D. F.! They can become members of the 
'  §ecretary of State’s-Council and they can win 

the Victoria Cross, but if anyone of the men goes to Australia or South Africa 
he is not allowed entry! Government should remove as early as possible 
such insulting and unjust restrictions. There should be no difference in the 
rights of Native State subjects and British subjects, as subjects of the Empire. 
[The Dnydn Prakdsh makes similar remarks.| 


a 


30. “ We are genuinely glad to note that correspondences are appearing 

‘ id in the local dailies drawing the attention of the 
Scandalous behaviourof authorities to the scandalous behaviour of European 
military men and dogs in and other couples in public places. It is none too 


a are jah (49), 8000 that notice has been taken of a cancer which if 


not immediately eradicated threatens to undermine 
the moral structure of this vast and populous 
city.......... Bombay is just now full of all types of military men and, as, 
perhaps, they are the chief sinners, the evil complained of is enhanced. 
Many of them appear to have no regard for public morals and by their open 
scandalous procedure are not only a menace to morality, but lower the prestige 
of the powers that be in the eyes of a people who are unaccustomed to view 
such shameless sights. In the interests of all concerned, then, it is incumbent 
on the authorities to act promptly, and stringently to put down a curse which 
is far worse than the scourge of war. Whilst we are on the subject we might 
as well take this opportunity to refer, however trivial it may seem, to another 
nuisance, and that is of allowing dogs to exhibit their animal instincts on 
frequented thoroughfares.......... The keen vigilance of the custodians of the 
Law will, we believe, be exceedingly efficacious to purge this city of scandalous 
men and dogs.” 


25th May. 


31. ‘‘ What surprises and pains us the most is the way in which the 
Chairman, Mr. Hayward, has conducted the whole 
Comments on the pro- affair. We expected from the position which Mr. 
ceedings before the Sind Hayward occupies, that no grounds would be given 
— Bye MW for complaint. It has grieved us exceedingly to 
Dayar iy ) *Y> see the manner in which honest witnesses against 
Spey the Rasaz have been brow-beaten while those who 
say that there is no evil of Rasaz have been patted on the back and given 
facilities to vent their spleen. against all other people. The Chairman’s 
conduct is a matter for remark in Sind at present and we feel that there should 
be a strong protest against it. Had the Commission possessed a greater 
non-official element than it has, we feel Mr. Hayward would not have dared 
to conduct the proceedings as he has done.” 


-MUNICIPALITIES. 


82. “From the ostentatious advertisement that was given to the 

| Government of India’s intention to issue a com- 
Comments on the pyehensive resolution on Local Self-Government, 
Local Self-government it might have been expected something was to be 


pisecpoegend Govern- done at last to impart life to a soulless machine. 


Young. India (16), 29th The resolution which is now published, however, 
May. will chill the hopes of even the few people who may 
have believed that a stolid bureaucracy could be 
induced to change its time-honoured habits and dissolve its crystallised views. 
The resolution, if this long rigmarole of platitudes and half-truths on Local 
Self-government deserves that name, is unworthy of any Government with 
liberal intentions, more especially at a juncture when we are fighting for the 
triumph of democratic principles all the world over. We can see nothing 
more in it than the series of abortive pronouncements on the liberalising of 
Local Gcvernment institutions during the past thirty years. The more closely 
the contents of the ‘ Resolution’ are examined the more empty and disap- 
poirting they appear........... This resolution which merely continues the 
pernicious advisory policy of the last thirty years and leaves the Secretariats 
to do as they like, has driven another nail into the bureaucratic coffin. It is 
a fresh assurance that no sort of genuine liberal reform will be given to India 
as long as the preseut bureaucratic hierarchy have it in their power to inter- 
pose definite opposition or the subtle poison of pretended acquiescence. It is 
@ fresh warning to the people of India that all political reform depends and 
waits on that one great change, the transfer of the actual control from the 
hands of the bureaucracy to those of the people and that without that nothing 
will be gained.” 
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i as coi ‘has not bee: ‘bailed wih gins the 
reason’ “partly is, that the public mind is not at. 

\ ‘@ls,: preser arly intent ou reforms in munici- 
-palities and local boards.......... A further dis- 

| aatanh e isthat it has had to tnadk the advance 


which the present resolution marks on the attitude of 


Bak REA 
i the ae es on ‘the same subject of two years ago, by profuse professions of 


" ec even where it recommends a course which had been discarded by 
@ts predecessor as being rash: or unsuitable........... Then the resolution is 
7 long, needlessly so. In its anxiety to show that it contemplates no material 
departure from the policy of the previous resolution, it relegates its most 
striking suggestions to inconspicuous clauses.......... It is-not only the 
general public, however, which is likely to miss the best points of this 
resolution. The Provincial Governments and their subordinates who have to 
Garry out the recommendations of the resolution, are unlikely to attach as 
much importance to the substantive parts of the resolution as to the adjectival 
portions which enlarge on the necessity of their using their discretion in 
applying the policy of the Government of India.......... As an instance of 
the want of touch with actual facts betrayed by the resolution, we may cite 
the apparent belief of the Government of India that the so-called Bombay 
system allows city municipalities to choose any persons they like as Commis- 
gioners, and requires only the sanction of the Local Government to such 
appointments. As a fact every Municipal Commissioner is a member of the 
Endiav. Civil Service, an English member too, appointed without the Munici- 
pality concerned having had any say in the matter, and entirely with reference 
fo the exigencies of the Service. Another illustration is furnished by the 
suggestion that official members may be present and take part in the delibera- 
tions of municipal councils but that they should not vote. In so far as the 
nomination of ‘officials as members is an evil, the evil does not lie in their 
‘voting but in their being present at the meetings of the councils. Rightly 
or wrongly there is a strong belief among many members of municipalities 
that the official member is not above revenging himself on those who do not 
vote with him by enhancing their income-tax or penalising them for encroach- 
ments on Government land or some such irregularity which might otherwise 
pass unnoticed.......... The Government of India, judging from this resolu- 
tion, have outlived their fear of non-official majorities in local bodies. They 
are also inclined to view with far less apprehension than they were two 
years ago the presence of non-official chairmen at the heads of municipalities 
and District: Boards. The suggestion that District Boards should be made 
use of for purposes of consultation by district. officers in matters of general 
interest even thouyh they do not pertain to their statutory functions, is a real 
step forward. The acceptance of the principle of a Local Government Board 
‘and the imvitation extended to such. local Governments as may wish 
to do 80 to initiate an experiment on the lines of such a Board, are other 
vitally important features of the resolution. On the other hand, the omission 
4o suggest means of enlarging the resources of local bodies, of ensuring facilities 
for the recruitment on reasonable teruis of competent stafts by them, and of 
the provision of expert technical advice by a central agency which should be 
‘sivailable for the assistance of every local body, is one which detracts from the 
utility of the resolution from the point of view of working members of these 
bodies.” {The Gujardti writes :—"“ The present {iesolution is the most con- 
Vvineing proof of the justice of the complaint that the former Resolution fell far 
short of the requirements of thesituation....... The Resolution of 1915 resulted 
in no substantial change. The Local Governments were dominated by the 
views -of local officials who are not prepared to approach the problem of local 
self-government from a broad and statesmanlike standpoint but, who are still 
deminated by local prejudices and considerations of temporary value. Will 
‘the present Resolution with all its qualifying clauses and spirit of timid 
hesitancy meet with a better fate? We are very sceptical on the point. 
wevseeeee We Wish its authors had paid more attention to lucidity than 
supporting ‘their ‘halting reeommendations by constant references to what. 
had been said or recommended to no purpose in the past.” The 


New ‘Times remarks :—‘‘ Taken as a whole, the Resolution does not go - 


much béyond Lord Ripon’s scheme of local self-government promised us 
over a generation ago. During that period, the national spirit has developed, 
and in these war-years India has demanded a speedy democratisation of 
the administration. Of this, however, the Resolution takes little note; nor 
does it recognise that the new national demand in India is:a necessity of the 
world’s progressive life. Limping, halting, hesitating, half-measures will 
not do. When the dominant word is ‘self-determination’, we are asked to 
be content with small concessions in controlling urban areas! ”’| 


*34. “The Government of India’s long Resolution giving effect to certain 
Rast Goftdr (33), nd recommendations of the Decentralisation Commission 
Fane oar eat has not excited the slightest enthusiasm in the 
country, though it is claimed on behalf of the 
Government that the suggested reforms will touch the masses of the popula- 
tion directly........... The Resolution has been hardly discussed; it has been 
practically ignored........... The country is really awaiting the statement to 
be made by the Secretary of State for India. What are the constitutional 
reforms which are to be the first move as it were towards the goal of responsi- 
ble Government? It is to this question that we are all awaiting a reply which 
is not to be found in the Government Resolution before us.” 


39. The Government of India Resolution on local self-government is 
eae , _. based ona more liberal spirit than the Resolution 
Praja Mitra and Parse passed on the same subject two years ago and it is 
(831), 26th May; Hindus- ) 
thdn (23), 28th May ; Sdnj calculated to place more trust in the people and to 
Vartamdn (34), 28th and make them responsible for the administration of their 
29f[h May; Jdm-e-Jam- local affairs. The Resolution will prove a blessing 
shed (26),- 31st. May; tothe people if the policy underlying it is put into 
Bombay Samdehar (64), practice by the Provincial Governments. As regards 
Ist June ; Shri Venkatesh- the representétion of the smaller communities, we 
war (85), 80th May. would very much like Government to allow those 
communities to elect their own representatives instead of nominating 
some of them on the Municipalities. [The Hindusthdn writes:—We. feel 
sure that the Resolution will lay the foundation of swardjya and make the 
establishment of it in this country very easy if attempts are made to work 
on the lines indicated therein. ‘The Resolution leads us to hope that the 
reforms that Mr. Montagu will announce in Parliament will be actuated by 
the liberal policy underlying the Resolution. The Sdnj Vartéman, on the 
other hand, considers the Resolutiou to have been couched in a grudging spirit 
and expresses surprise that Government should be still backward in introducing 
reforms in municipal administration contemplated by the Resolution issued 
on the subject by Lord Ripou. It is of opinion that Government should not 
have reserved the right of nominating one-fourth of the members on Municipal 
Boards. In the subsequent issue the paper remarks that such recommendations 
of a liberal nature as are contained in the Resolution are circumscribed by 
illiberal conditions. The Jdadm-e-Jamshed admits that the present Resolution 
is based on a more liberal spirit than the one issued two years ago and that it 
is more in keeping with the spirit of the times, but it does not seem to be 
satisfied with it on the whole. The Bombay Samdchdr writes :—The 
Resolution cannot.be said to give complete satisfaction to the aspirations of. 
the Indian people. The Shri Venkateshwar believes that the numerous 
conditional clauses occurritg in the Resolution tend to stifle the liberal spirit 
embodied in it.] | 


386. To keep up the war-spirit at its height is one of the principal means 

, of waging war. The Russian bureaucracy neglected 
Kesar tory Sgr May.; the national feelings and the world at present has to 
Aig i 5 1a, oe suffer the bad consequences thereof. The Indian 
nt 30th May. bureaucracy has up till now followed in the footsteps 
| of the Tsardom and it is natural that people should 

be anxious to know whether the Imperial statesmen have fearnt the right 
lesson from the downfall of the regime of the Tsar and of the Russian nation. 
The London Txmes says that it is necessary to give some rights to India as a 
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saying the same thing and iit is a good 
e angry with the Times but. he bak of the Home Rulers 
- simplified if once the Imperial statesmen realise that 
a weapon of war. The Times pleads for the instant bestowal 
Aontagu reforms in’ order to rally the Congr essmen except a few 
- @Xtremists and says that the nécessary man-power of Indian can be had 
4f people are satisfied in this manner, The present policy apparently 
Sims at excluding Mr. Tilak and Mrs. Besant but granting such reforms 
8 would gratify the people and move them to take up arms. When 
once the grant of swardjya is acknowledged to be a war-measure, 
one day or other the statesmen will be compelled wholly to agree with 
Mr. Tilak’s views. [The paper next refers to the Government of India’s 
Resolution on local self-government and gives a detailed summary of it, 
and goes on to say that without swardjya, Municipalities, Local Boards and 
Village panchayats are useless for creating an Indian nation or war-spirit. 
But still the Resolution shows, the paper continues, that the Government 
of India has not kept quiet. It is of opinion that Mr. Montagu’s scheme 
would be published in June. It gladly notes that Government have not 
approved of communal elections and that village panchayats are to be revived. 
It disapproves of the appointment of municipal commissioners. This 
foundation of the edifice of swardjya, it says, is: well laid, but it remarks 
that it should be remembered that mere foundation is of no use without the 
edifice. The Dnydn Prakdsh says that though the reforms may be a little 
defective as compared with the popular demand, they will effect an improve- 
ment in the local bodies, as was never done before. It remarks that Govern- 
ment seem to think that by asking the Collector to consult local bodies on 
other matters also, they will satisfy the public demand for District Advisory 
Councils. The Sandesh declares that the reforms adumbrated in the resolu- 
tion ought to have been carried out long ago and that even these reforms 
are not of a satisfactory character. It thinks that under the rule of the present 
administrators it is not possible to have reforms that would satisfy Indians. 
In its next issue it exppresses satisfaction that Government have disapproved 
of communal representation in local bodies but is not sure that the same 


attitude will be taken: up by Government with regard to the forthcoming 
political reforms. ] : 
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NATIVE STATES. 


37. A Native State subject writing to the Dnydn Prakdsh complains of 

| the visits of Chiefs to Hills and expresses surprise 

Complaint about the that newspapers do not write a single line of criticism 

visits of Indian Chiefs to regarding them. He says that the Chiefs do not 

~~ Stations. leave their places only during summer but that an 
nydn Prakdsh (40), : 

31st May. epidemic of plague also is for them a sufficient 

reason to go to sanitariums. He further remarks 

that over and above these visits, the Chiefs go on visits outside their States 

while they do not at all tour in their own territories, as there is no body to 

ask them to account for the money they spend. Democratic Government is 


needed, according to him, in the States as well as in the British territories. 


M.K. SHAIKH, ° 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 7th June 1918. 
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and what the correct facts are. 4 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. In the course of a lengthy review of Mr. N. C. Kelkar’s recent book 
on the Marathas and the English the Kesari says :— 
age = Sige cen- Some writers attach undue importance to the fact 
ars efall of the that Marathas did not come to know of the machi- 
Resari (111), 4th June. DStions of their enemies and that, on the other 
hand, the Europeans learnt even the innermost 

secrets of the Marathas. But there is always this difference in the watchful- 
ness of a person who guards his treasure and that of his deceitful friend on 
the look-out to rob him of it. Whatis the meaning of the fact that English- 
men, who are praised so much by Mr. Khare in his preface to the book for 
their accurate information regarding. Maratha affairs, should have no 
knowledge of the machinations of German spies in London and should 
not know till the last moment the point of German attack? One 
who wants to guard has to be a hundred times more watchful than 
one who means to rob. No one can deny the fact that the Marathas 
were inspired by separatist tendencies and that they lacked united patriotism. 
Akbar knew how to take advantage of this defect and as for the English, they 
were masters in the art. Their kingdom prospered because of it and as 
Aurangzeb and the Portuguese did not know it, their rule came to an end. 
The English made use of the “ divide and rule” policy in every machination. 
While swallowing Bajirao’s territories they took in hand the Maharaja of 
Satara and issued a proclamation that the Peishwas were rebels, that the real 
ruling house remained and that they would support the Maharaja of Satara. 
This verbal allurement had its effect and the Sardars abandoned Bajirao; but 
none cared to ask the English bahadurs :—It was all right that the Peishwas 
were destroyed as they were rebels. But should you hand over the territories 
in charge of these turbulent rebals to the Maharaja of Satara or gobble them 
up yourselves? Why should the territory of the king be annexed, if the 
rebellious minister is removed from his place? Historians and moralists may 
now ask many such questions, but at that time no Maratha Sardar dared to 
ask such a question or rather he did not desire to do so. If the English had 
begun to oppress one and all like Aurangzeb or the Portuguese, the Marathas 
would surely have resisted them as in the days of Rajaram. The English 
understood this characteristic of the Hindus and so they did not wound any- 
body and conquered the whole country by giving a crumb to one and all. 
Political power in India in the old times was not so all-comprehensive as it is 
-in the Western countries. The king used to levy one-sixth of the produce and 
maintain order. Indians of those days did not know that political power includ- 
ed control of commerce, religion, education and other innumerable things. 
They now feel that they must necessarily share in it, as they ha¥ an experience 
of the above. Who will not prefer swardjya with defects and disturbances to 
peaceful good Government, when along with the loss of swardjya there is a 
moral, religious, economic loss? Whatever other defects there may be in 
Maratha rule, Maharashtra had undoubtedly wealth, manliness, opportunity 
to make a name, self-confidence and prestige of the highest order. But now 
everywhere there is stunted growth. We know what a terrible individual and 
national loss we have suffered as the all-powerful stone roller of foreign rule 


has rolied over us for the last one hundred years. But we do not wish to ask 


Government any questions regarding our moral downfall as it is our own fault. 
But, we ask, you took the territory of Bajirao from him not that you would 
attain salvation but because you would get some direct benefit to your Empire. 
But after a hundred years, of what use is Mahdrashtra to your Empire ? 
In Maharashtra alone, the Maratha’s horse numbered 60—70 thousand. 
People were ever ready to join the Peishwa’s standard. But what is the 
condition now? ‘The same sad story we have to tell regarding our agriculture 
and commerce. The excise revenue, however, has increased from Rs. 50 to 
992 crores. Is not the ambition of the Kaiser hundreds of times more 
dangerous than that of Napoleon? Is it not necessary to make India 
strong in order to remove this menace? Do you conscientiously feel that 
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opean war cries out in a stricken spirit that 
ya ep ofold, Has it not become inevitable 
“the fpr genes administration so that 
» what mc fred nisious time.can there. gt oe the centenary of the 
‘when the sh received the gift of Maratha swardjya? 

ey “Tb was generally expected after the defeat of the Boers that th ss 

7 way as the other conquered countries like E 

and India, and that the British themselves w 
shoulder the heavy burden of administering. their 
Me of the Boers as they are not as mild and peace-loving 
aa as. the Indians. They insisted upon having, along with peace, the worry of 
ee ge verning themselves and they succeeded. It is difficult to say why the 
they have been pursuing towards Ireland and India for centuries past, and 
whether the reason for their attitude was to be sought in the Boers’ extra- 
ordinery love for fighting or whether this was only a solitary case of British 
and worry of governing South Africa as they didin the case of India, with 
the result that the Boers are now a happy and contented people. Speaking 
at Glasgow, General Smuts déclared that if would be unfair to apply the 
alone while treating other countries in quite a different manner. Huropean 
officials who are accustomed to wield power in this country are inclined to 
think that all the noble principles in politics are meant to be applied to 
applicable in dealing with Asiatics. They believe, or rather believed till the 
beginning of the present war, that there was nothing wrong in governing 
India autocratically. - It is only recently that an admission is forthcoming 
i must be abandoned. But the example of Ireland shows that it is a far cry 
a from a verbal admission to actual practice. If anyone supposes that because 
“ae the Home Rule movement is meeting now with less opposition it is nearing 
busy devising means to thwart our aspirations. The War Cabinet too declined 
to give a hearing to the Home Rule deputation. It is time, therefore, to 
remind British statesmen that if they have no desire to listen to us they 


ay c “hie i ee hnsideed years will susoeed in increasing 
rit? ..If .swardjya has to 
enjoy all the blessings of peace in the 5 

country. But this happiness did not fall to the lot 

statesmen did not adopt the same policy towards South Africa which 

liberality. British statesmen did not insist on monopolising all the anxiety 

principle of self-determination to Ireland and the other Kuropean nationalifies 

Huropeans only and that quite a different set of principles are to be made 

from responsible quarters that this idea is antiquated and misleading and 

success, he is grievously mistaken, for Lord Sydenham and his followers are 
should at least listen to what their favourite General Smuts says. 


. . & “While expressing peetion at the progress which subscriptions 
‘ to the Second Indian War Loan are making, the 
cannes ieow), Ge June. Ittehdd declares that man’s acts are invariably 
Bh actuated by objects which he has in view, and points out that in the present 
aie case the motive for assisting Great Britain in banishing German tyranny 
a and militarism from the world is to secure that freedom which the Empire 
is fighting to obtain for herself and her Allies. It opines that though 
ec: Mr. Montagu enjoyed little freedom of movement when he was in India, he 
>... saw enough and heard enough to realise that there are men in this country, 
Sees too, who aspire after freedom, and the paper concludes by affirming that India 
ae will be content and will assist yet more largely and heartily if she is 
assured that her legitimate aspirations will be satisfied. 


*4. Commenting on the controversy regarding the Presidentship of 
the forthcoming special sessions of the National 
Comments on the delay Congress, the Mahrdtta writes :—‘ Our present duty 
in the publication of the jg to protest strongly against the delay in publishing 
a Seiki OO the reforms. We were led to expect that the scheme 
ae ‘Durie, En oT eat would be published soon after the arrival of Mr. 
BR g. cols. ; tan 
nee Social Baformer , 9th Montagu in England; nay, we were even asked to 


a Jone. suspend discussi0n of political questions till then. 
a ae And now we are asked to wait further. -This surely 
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Sdistitutes a distikot bieadh of promixs. It was bald that the wéhdine would - 
have to be introdaéed as a war méasure, aiid pi iy ation of w 


f 


| | oan never be 
@ justification for délaying 4 war-meastré. © culties Were. not absent 
ftom the mind of Government when the deélaration of August 20th wae 
tade; nor have they intervened tinexpectedly. Under the circumstances we 
must first urge for the immediate * consideration of the scheme by the War 
Cabinet.” [The Indian Social Reformer writes :—‘‘ We are sorry to seo from & 
Reuter’s telegram that the War Cabinet has no time to look into the draft 
echéme prepared by the Secretary of Staté and the Viceroy. Though we fully 
appreciate the pressure on the time and attention of the Cabinet of the present 
Berious phase of the war, we still regret the-delay in announcing the scheme of 
reforms as tending to disseminate vague fears. We would advise our 
countrymen not to anticipate disappointments, as such anticipations some- 


fimes bring about their own fulfilment. It has been authoritatively announced 


that ample opportunity would be given to the Indian public to express its 


views on the official scheme. By all means let us perfect our organisation for 
pathering and reflecting real public opinion, but let us not lay ourselves out 
for disappointments which are unlikely to occur.’’| 


9. The Sdnj Vartamdn declares that the postponement of the consi- 
deration of the Indian reform scheme by the British 
Parliament will produce a feeling of profound 
disappointment in India. India, says the paper, has 
made great sacrifices in the present war, in comparison 
with Ireland, which has seen two rebellions since the 
| commencement of the war. And yet India does not 
ask for immediate Home Rule like Ireland. India only wants those rights 
and privileges for which educated Indians have been clamouring for the last 
thirty years. Cannot the Cabinet, the paper asks, grant these rights, however 
engrossed it may be at present and in spite of its pre-occupation with war work ? 
The delay, it declares, cannot have any good effect on the minds of the people. 
The Praja Mitra and Parsi requests His Excellency the Viceroy to urge on 
is Majesty’s Government the necessity of publishing the reform scheme 
without delay. The Hindusthédn warns Government of the effect on the 
public mind of hopes deferred, and declares that the poor response to. the call 
for men is due to such disappointment. | 


Sdnj Vartamdn (34), 
6th June; Praja Mitra 
and Parsi (81), 6th June; 
Hindusthadn (23), 7th 
June. 


6. In these days people and the officials alike seek every opportunity 
What is lovalty? to sing the praises of loyalty. Though it is said 
Ph Be Pans ' baie that the king and the subjects should behave 
’ towards each other like father and children such 

relations could not possibly have existed from the 
beginning of the world. We find no mention made in the golden age of such 
an individual as a king. But in course of time the king became an hereditary 
institution and the kings regarded themselves as of divine origin and fathers 


of the people. The people by long practice, as they got used to subservience, 


began to acquiesce in the theory of the divine right of kings. As a matter 
of fact even an illiterate person knows that the people do not exist for the 
king, but that the king exists for the people. According to the pledges given 
in the Queen’s Proclamation everything rests with the people. Under the 
circumstances we can easily understand the meaning of the expression 
‘loyalty of the people’ and determine as to whom they should be loyal. 
Loyalty to: the Government or society, nay loyalty to self, consists in every 
individual conscientiously, observing the rules framed by himself and putting 
them in practice and making all sacrifices for the-welfare of the society 
without any hesitation. It will thus be seen that the king has a double 
responsibility to discharge, while the subjects have to be loyal to society, or in 
other words, to themselves. Since the king’s responsibility is greater than that 
of his subjects, the ‘responsibility of the officials of the king is still greater. 
They have to be loyal to their superiors and they are also in duty bound to 
be loyal to the people whose salt they eat and whose servants they are. The 
‘advice to be loyal is, therefore, doubly necessary for the king and trebly 


necessary for the officers of the Government. _ ie 
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party to go to England, how can Dr, Nair, — 
_ gvowed opponent of. Home Rule, be allowed to 
_ proceed there ? Eyen a child will not believe the 
_.. plea that he is going there for the benefit of his 
: Pgs ic. that eveennent have no objection to a representative of 
non- igen sags to England to agitate against Home Rnle. National 

ests do not suffer thereby! Only the Home Rulers must not go there! 
ugh: Government declare that the Home Rule movement is not seditious 
place all.sorts of obstacles in the path of the Home Rulers while extend- 


+ every facility to their opponents. Surely this is not the way to command 
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pa ublic confidence. 


8. Is the question of the sources from which Mrs. Besant obtains her 
supplies of money so important that a Secretary to 

. Mrs. Besant’s monetary Government should be compelled to make enquiries 
transactions and Govern- jnto it in these anxious days ? What harm is there if 
: & man supplies her with money? Surely Government 
, peomemi wewne  {S), cannot issue an order that it is against national 
interests to-do so. Mr. Narotam Morarji supplied 

the Secretary with the information required by him but informed him at the 
game time that he was not bound todo so. But why did Mr. Narotam take 
the « trouble of supplying the information at all? We fail to see what 
justification there is for such acts of interference on the part of Government 


so long as a person does not utilise his money for seditious purposes. 


. 9% “ We regret to note that of late every official, high or low, who is 
\ criticized by the Press feels himself authorised to 
Public money should not take up his grievance to his superior officials with 
be wasted by Government 4 hope that the Government would jump in and save 
Townson J ne a bis aciD and, Epa is woes ven help him to avenge 
eeking imself upon the particular Press or paper.......... 
cnanitae sss asda Ramaieaded It is growing to be a scandal that at any and every 
Sindhi (58), 25th May, moment every aggrieved official can get only for 
Eng. cols. asking’s sake the free services of the highly paid Gov- 
ernment pleader, nay even European Barrister, if the 
official desires to launch a defamation case against an editor even though the 
comment on his conduct and foibles may have been the most sober thing in 
the universe........... In these days of war retrenchment and economy it is 
absolutely essential that not a pie should be spent more than what is needed. 
weseseses Nextly we should think that Government ought to realise that if it 
wants the scales of justice to be held even it ought not to be a partisan with 
the ‘defamed’ official.......... Wedo not say that the unfavourable decision 
in such cases against the editor is deliberately such because of the magistrates’ 
wish to please certain Government officials, but our opinion is that Govern- 
ment action does even unconciously affect such decisions. We are there- 
fore of opinion that whenever an official files a defamation suit against an 
editor the Government should treat it as a wholly private concern, nay, if it is 
possible, the Government should transfer such case from that place to another 
place where the Magistrate has not presumably come into intimate contact 


with the official and where a dispassionate decision can therefore be arrived 


at on the strict merits of the case. We will even go further and say in the 
interests of justice that such cases of Government officials be tried by juries 
und not by individual magistrates.” 


~ 40. The issuing of the Press Note by the Burma Government in 


reply to the resolution passed at a protest meet- 
The Burma Govern- ing of Buddhists to the effect that Europeans 


question of Muropeans should not be allowed to enter their religious temples 


gutening Bodakist tenplee with shoes on is, to putit very mildly, an ill-con- 


bia shoes on. sidered act. Government have decided long since 
@ Mitra and Pdrst to observe strict neutrality in religious matters 
June; Hindus- and it is curious to find the Burma Government 
mai entering into the present discussion and deciding that 
wii ’ the question before them is not a religious one. - No 
community has the right to act as it likes without. 
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any consideration for the susceptibilities of other communities. And it is of a « 
ho use to argue that bécatse the Buddhiéts did not object to the practice so far es 
they cannot object to if now. With the spread of education and the conse- % ce 
quent knowledge of their natural rights, the Buddhists came to’ know of their i 


tight to object to such practices as injure their religious feelings, and now ig 
they raise their objection. Itis a matter of common knowledge that no | ae: 
Hindu or Buddhist enters his temple without taking off his shoes and to : ie 
enter the temple with shoes on is regarded as a sin or an insult to the Gods. be 
Next, we have to bear in mind that a temple is the private property of the v3 
community to which it belongs; and so others have got no right to enter if 


. against the will of that community. It is said that the trustees of the temple. 4 

@ under discussion do not objeet to the practice; but in such matters Govern- We 
F ment should not act depending upon the trustees only. The trustees are 

mere agents of the people. It is the people ati large whose wishes should ba 

A i respected. Government aimed at preserving peace, if is said, in issuing ; 


this Press Note, but we say it will lead to contrary results. It will give rise to 
the idea that the convenience of Kuropeans is given much more weight and 
importance than the religious beliefs and feelings of other non-Kuropean 
communities. [The Hindusthdn and the Shri Venkateshwar write in a 
somewhat similar strain. | 


11. Recently an incident took place at Deoldli. Some Algerian sepoys 

have come there. ‘These sepoys, as is alleged, were 

Alleged fracas between foully abused by some English sepoys, in conse- 

Algerian and English sol- quence of which the black Algerians severely thrashed 

diers at Deolali. 39) ond the white English sepoys, so much so that many of 

Bg Goftdr (89), 202 them had to be taken to hospital. We do not know 

why this incident is not reported in the Press; but 

it is the height of racial pride and arrogance to treat contemptuously the 

so-called ‘ blacks’ at a time when the ‘blacks’ are struggling even at the 
cost of their lives to save the lives and the means of living of the whites. 


12. The people, and specially the poor, have to undergo a lot of hardship 
Complaint about the in getting change. for currency notes. In towni, 
difficulties experienced in merchants refuse to give change on the ground 
the districts with regard Of the notes being torn or very old; and in villages 
to currency notes. notes are very rarely accepted, and, if accepted, a 
Gujardtt. Punch (21), discount is charged. Collectors of districts should 
2nd. June; Kdthidwdr try to remove the difficulties in connection with 
pred * a hl ag currency notes in each district. They should try to 
eee pacify the excited minds of the people anxious to get 
their notes changed by asking the lower officials 
to make arrangements for changing notes at Government. treasuries ; and this 
will help a great deal in restoring the confidence of the people who have to 
pay discount to get their currency notes changed. [The Kdthidwdr Times 
and the Kaira Vartamdn write ina similar strain. The Kaira Vartamdn 
insists that Government should clearly state the conditions on which silver ig 
imported from America.] 


13. The Subodh Patrika complains thatthe price of cloth has increased ee, 
3 abnormally and inquires what steps Government : 3 


Complaint about ab- propose to take to ease the situation. It says oe 
normal rise in the price (Jovernment should inquire whether the increase . eae 
ot pier Patrik 48) is due to natural causes or has its origin iu the greed = 
out ten airisa (2), of mill-owners and merchants, and remarks that 2 

Government will earn the blessings of the poor if ai 

they attempt to tackle this question instead of concerning themselves with ee 

: the money transactions of Mrs. Besant. ay 
14. In the course of a long article devoted to praising the practical ee 

statesmanship of His Excellency Lord Chelmsford ad 

‘Appreciation of His at the expense of Lord Hardinge’s Viceroyalty, | a 
Excellency aes Chelias- the Isldmic Mail declares that Lord Hardinge ae 
we dai nah “ Was an adept in making pleasing speeches, but that eS 

-  Isldmic Mail (5), 2nd at thé same time he put on the statute-book almost = 
June, Eng. edition. all the coercive measures under which the country is ae 
roaiing at present. While Lord Hardinge seldom a 
translated the libera 1 pri leg ‘expressed by him into actual practice, Lord = 
rsa cat states The : has nov held out -a ‘Bingle hope which he. knew ee 
re aie —2 von eo 
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lec led hae deatt, arnly with fire-eating journalists and the 
has earned the admiration of the Princes by his policy 
non-inte ion in the affairs ofitheir States, While the former Viceroy 
ser deg er nation among certain sections of the people by declaring on his 
1e ae at self pos for India was not within the range of practical 
itios, it is the glory of Lord Chelmsford to have infused new hopes and to 

~ says Bad aced self-government within the reach of the people of India. This 


eet ing “pec” is indeed, iu the opinion of the paper, their best and 
en 


15. “The representation of India on the Imperial War Conference is 
most unsatisfactory. We have nothing to say in 
The Imperial War Con- disparagement of those harmless individuals who 
aye 8 - a a6 sy, Dave been sent, Sir S. P. Sinha and the Maharaja of 
Soong " (20), Patiala, but we may point out that the refusal of 
Government to have an- elected representative 
of the people sent to London is ifexplicable, except on the supposition that 
Government are anxious not to have any case presented to the Colonial 
statesmen except the one prepared by the Indian Civil Service. They are 
anxious in other words, as has been disclosed in their policy of stopping 
Home Rule Deputations and of condemning the communication of Sir Subra- 
Tanya Iyer-to President Wilson, to prevent the cry of this country from 
‘Yéaching the world........... It is not possible to arouse much enthusiasm in 
India over British citizenship on account of the dismal experience of Indians 
in the self-governing Colonies and other places in the world in the past. 
It matters nothing to us what happens tothe Empire or forthe matter of 
that, to the war, if Indians are going to occupy the same miserable position 
as * British citizens’ as they have occupied in the past. On the other hand, 
if the statesmen of England will only turn their magic wand .they can arouse 
in us undying enthusiasm for-all for which the British Empire stands and 
they can thus strike even in the hearts of Prussians the terror that comes from 
an undivided array of nations who will fight till the last drop of blood. The 
Indian bureaucracy, if it was left to them, would see the Empire shattered 
rather than see their own miserable power reduced. We could rather see the 
bureaucracy in India shattered than that the Empire should emerge . out 
of the struggle with diminished glory, if only there is an honourable place in 
the Empire for India. The country would, therefore, resent any ex parte 
decree by the Imperial Conference or any decision until she is secured that 
political freedom which the dominions enjoy.’’ 


cee % inte Pit 


16. The British Ministers may be afraid of the German menace in the 
| .  Kast,-but the bureaucratic officials who enjoy the 
A - Araceae — Sra bepehes on the pit in lone do a aes " be 

SIRITY, at all affected by the fear. e Officials in India 

aeeerer GM, Far June. have received their inheritance from the Moghuls. 
Why should they be ina hurry? Itseems the Germans are really foolish. 
There.is nothing like hurry in India. If the Germans want to come to India 
they may come slowly and at their leisure. When England which was so 
close to Germany could not understand the significance of German prepara- 
tions, we need not think that the Anglo-Indian bureaucrats who are so far 
away can realise things any better. It is possible that the enemy will try to 
reach the capita] of Persia as very few men will suffice for the expedition. 
The Germans have already gained a footing in North-West Persia and they 
will easily be able to reach the place where the Anglo-Persian Oil Company’s 
oil fields are situated; as also to penetrate into Mesopotamia and intercept the 
progress of our troops in that country. All this is within the pale of possi- 
bility for the enterprizing and bold Germans. India, therefore, should set 
about making preparations without any delay. The Germans have set about 
acquiring the fertile and rich provinces of Russia. Our rulers would, therefore, 

- do well to bear this in mind and make preparations accordingly. 


if The Allies will bide their time till the American troops are able to 
help them in sufficiently large numbers and tben they 
will commence their operations on such a large scale 


: : Be He, on vie drsi that the present achievements of the Germans will 
| ‘en, June. “> pale before them. We. should bear this in mind 


and should not allow overselves to be overpowered 
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by fear or despair. Perhaps the enemy on account of his superior numbers 
will be able to achieve greater successes in the ensuing week or fortnight 
and the Allies might have to evacuate Paris or to retreat still further. The 
enemy is still in a position of superiority and we cannot say on which side 
the new offensive will begin. But we have, as already pointed out above, 
no reason to be frightened at the progress the enemy is making at present. 


18. The local recruiting camp has occupied the dharamshala near the 
ve , Railway Station at Dharwar for the last one year. 
Alleged inconvenience - | 


“. a ogg: — No need to mention that travellers are much in- 
the taking up of t : : 
Aiciakele” ae oa convenienced. We learn that there is money enough 


-eapetcaibean te Boonceong and to spare in the Recruitment Fund. Would it 


yj Shudhodaya (98), 31st not be better if a bungalow is hired and the dharam- 
ay. 
: shala vacated ? 


19. Some German papers say that the Amir of Afghanistan has sent 


Reported correspondence of the Amir of Afghanistan ® letter to the Kaiser 
with the Kaiser through a Rajput Prince. through a= Rajput 
Rdj Hansa (90), 5th June. 


Prince. 
*20. “Itis gratifying to learn that the Government have at last listened 
to reason and the passive resistance movement in 
Expected end of the ‘Kaira may be now expected to come to an end. It 
Kaira trouble. has been announced that in the case of cultivators 
Rdst Goftdr (83), 9th who are unable to pay the land revenue will be sus- 
June, Eng. cols.; Mah- pended this year. We hope this will be followed by the 
rdtta (6), 9th June. restoration of confiscated lands, domestic animals and 
chattel. All’s well that ends well.” {The Mahrdtta 
writes :—‘‘ The patience and perseverence of Mr. Gandhi and his devoted 
followers in the apparently hopeless task of relieving the Kaira distress have 
at last, after a period of six months of hard suffering, crowned their efforts with 
success; and words really fail us to sufficiently congratulate Mr. Gandhi and 
his common ignorant followers for the eminent qualities they have shown in 
this struggle. Right at last fittingly triumphed over might, and the people of 
Kaira have shown to Government that whilst the great War is being 
waged for this very principle by themselves, there were black sheep within 
their fold who had tried to go against this principle, and they had, therefore, to 
lick the dust in this tiny, bloodless, but, none the less, as just a struggle as the 

great War.| 


21. The object with which the passive resistance movement was started 

Sdnj Vartam dn (34) in the Kaira District bas been achieved after four 
Sth June: Hindusthdn mouths’ struggle. The officials have given in and have 
(23), 6th June; Praja issued aa order to the effect that suspensions will be 
Mitra and Parsi (31), 6th granted to such persons as are unable to pay Govern- 
June; Shri Venkateshwar ment dues. The order has been issued in the case 
(5), 6th June; Bombay of one village only, but we hope that the Collector 
Samdchdr (s4), 7th June; will make the order applicable to the whole of the 
Ss gale (19), ¥th June, Kaira District and thus bring about the end of 
5° the passive resistance. [The Hindusthdn expresses 
gratification at the order issued by the Collector of Kaira and considers it 
to be a triumph of the passive resistance movement. It congratulates the 
Officials on the wisdom they have shown in settling an internal quarrel when 
the nation has to face external davger. The Praja Mitra and Parsi, while 
expressing gratification at the end of the passive resistance movement, praises 
the fortitude and magnanimity of mind of the cultivators of Kaira and 
asks: His Excellency the Governor not to rely on the raports of the men 
on the spot but to appoint a mixed committee of officials and non- 
Officials whenever a similar dispute arises in future. The Shri Venkatesh- 
war rejoices at what it considers as the triumph of a just cause. The 
Bombay Samdchdr thanks the Government officials for bringing about a 
satisfactory solution of the difficult problem that had arisen in Kaira. The 
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Press Com muniques, extraordinary poe 
: snd ‘niputations, & oy ‘some of the questionable 
e8 W ip sh it i8 open to uncontrolled officialism to resort 
liscot tage the spread of the movement and coax or bully 

ying what they could not. At last saner counsels 
& ok. paiog auto-Prattism. We do not know what Mr. 
- Pratt a ine rot his great historic pronouncement with its extraordinary 
- threats and contentions. Though his name does not figure in the Birthday 
Pt - Honours Gazette, we think he will come by his own, just as Mr. Ghosal has, 
ee in the fulness of time. That will be the proper occasion to congratulate 


him 17 
him. ]. 


22. People have to suffer very much inconvenience on account of 
, shortage of waggons to carry corn and other neces- 
aS Comments on the garies of life, but they are quietly putting up with 
ae ee So a am it, as Uhese are war days. One cannot but feel very 
Be Peete (111), 4th June, 8°'TY; therefore, to see that mbhowra flowers for 
' making liquor can be imported into the Bombay 
ae Presidency from other Provinces in these days instead of corn. Mbhowra 
—- flowers can be had in Gujardt, Khandesh, Nasik and Koliba. But the craving 
fa for drink has increased so much that the flowers we have in Bombay do not 
suffice. In 1917 mhowra flowers were imported from Central Provinces. 
Even that did not meet the want and liquor was imported from Madras, Central 
Provinces and Bengal. What a dangerous habit has been introduced by the 
Abkari Department will be clear from the above. Manufacturers complain 
of paucity of waggons for importing coal from Bengal while waggons are seen 
to be full of casks of Bengal liquor! The price of rice has gone up because 
Madras rice cannot be had in time. The Railway Company has to bring 
liquor from Madras! Should not the Bombay Government have reduced 
ies the number of liquor shops in these days, so that we could have managed 
hese with Bombay mhowra flowers? Illicit distillation is brought forward as an 
‘Ehb am excuse against reduction of these shops, but it has no value. All the mhowra 
flowers in the Presidency do not meet the wants of the Abkari Department. 
‘Whence can illicit distillers get the flowers? Aremark is made in the Excise . 
Report that the temperance movement is going on to some extent in Bombay 
and that it is dead in Poona. The Departznent need not be told why the 
movement fails after some years. It shovid first of all abolish shops so that 
i: ‘people may not be tempted. Bribery i is rampant in the Department and the 
7 | ‘Officers’ posts are shortly to be given now to educated men, in order to 
$e Au Prove matters. If the Department is to be really improved men who hate 
sight of liquor should be appointed and those who drink should meet 
with the same punishment as is awarded to corrupt men. 


23. The Shubhodaya deplores cow-slaughter and says :—“‘ Officials 
fattened on beef ridiculed and ‘ewe at the lectures 
ae A_complaint against delivered by the Cow Protection Socisty as the 
‘ae = te vedist orn gol : ravings of madmen. These lectures were watched 
Mage May y ee by the Police. Really speaking Government should 
ar | ) ped their best to prevent social and political harm 
eae Fab igh from cow-slaughter. The rules framed by Government in connec- 
- tion with cow-slaughter encourage it and no resolutions have been issued 
_by. Government condemning the practice. There is no greater sin than 
-Government’s defrauding the dumb cattle and depriving them of the grass in 
waste lands’ meant for them by God. Let Government take possession of 
Abe. huge forests in Sahyadri and the Himalayas and produce anything they 
ike in them. Why should Government harass the people in Dbarwar, 
ijapur, Sholapur, Ahmednagar and Satara? The forest revenue in these 
stricts is not sufficient even for the pay of forest officials. It appears that 
the Forest Act has been introduced in these districts in order to feed these 
men. How much can we condemn the want of foresight in ruining the 
peers, of lakhs of people i in order to feed one Saheb? A reserve forest of 
d yields an annual income of Rs. 50 or 100. We cannot but say that 


ae Goritemsus are foolish i in robbing lakbs of cattle of their food for the sake of 
ar - petty forest income.” 
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- 24. Referring to the case, Abdulla T. M. Janai versus Sub-Inspector D. 
; 8. Rane of the Bombay Police, the Ittehdd says that 

‘Vomplaint about the the high-handedness of the Police is daily on the 
insolent behaviour of the jnorease and the Police, so. far from investigating 


ogee hag olice towards +h complaints of the public, behave in a most 
Ttiehdd (new), Sed Jan. vexatious manner.. They always make rude replies, 
(? June). and one’s work is done if their palms are greased. 
| It urges Governments to eradicate the irresponsible Mage 
behaviour of which the Police are often guilty, and wishes them to drive it . 


home to the Police that they exist not for lording it over the people but for ee 
entertaining their complaints and helpiog them in every way. Finally, the “es 
paper is anxious to know how Mr. Rane has been dealt with departmentally, 
and demands that any punishment which his superiors may inflict on him 
should be given wide publicity to serve as a warning to other Policemen, and 
also to allay the public anxicty. 
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25. ‘* We report in our Sindhi columns this week an atrocious assault 
Evils of Rasai in Sind committed on an Overseer by a mere butler of a high 
Sin ahi (53), 25th May officer because the poor Overseer was lax in Rasat. 

' The Mirpurkhas Gazette has given soul-harrowing 
details of this affair, The reader’s indignation gots | 
speedily roused—nay, the blood boils to hear such things. And yet our friends if 
Messrs. Shillidy and Nabibax who must have knowledge of scores of such | 
affairs deny directly or indirectly the very existence of Rasai. May we ask 
these honourable gentlemen if there is no Rasaz exaction even wheu the 
meanest of menials can brutally assault an officer for not doing proper Rasat 


for the Sahib-log ? ” 
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23. ‘‘ Bombay claims a fairly large share of these ‘honours’ and at the 
| _ top of the list is placed the name of His Excellency 
Comments on the [Y,ord Willingdon, who like Lord Pentland becomes 
ered Pe ee En a G.C.8S.I. Lord Pentland is a confirmed re- 
ring India (16), 5th actionary and to be bracketted with him is a doubtful 
compliment paid to Lord Willingdon’s qualities. 
Among others, are the Knighthoods conferred on Mr. cl. A. Wadya and Seth 
Sarupchand Hukmichand. The honour conferred on Mr. Wadia will no 
doubt be regarded by him and his friends as a solatium for his failure to 
achieve a place in Indian politics. Of the other—Mr. Hukmichand, the 
roll-of Knights Batchelor does not derive any additional lustre by the 
addition of his name. His operations ia the cotton and other markets 
are too well known to need mention here. As against all this, his claim 
to a title is that he subscribed last year well nigh a crore of rupees to the 
first Indian War Loan. Of the rest, we need take no notice. We have not 
been able to find in the whole list more than a dozen names which have 
any real claim on the country’s gratitude.” [Elsewhere the paper writes :— 
‘Year after year twice within twelve months the publication of the Honours 
List causes gloomy reflections to thoughtful men in India. In every country 
in: the world honours and distinctions are conferred on citizens who have 
rendered meritorious services to the nation. In Iudia alone we find that 
services to the country and services to Governmeat are not always the 
same. In India a Gokhale, or a Tilak or a Gandhi, after immense self- 
- sacrifice and-personal suffering, may live and die for his country performing 
a service in the only form in which itis difficult and really valuable, but 
their existence which is an eyesore to the officials passes without an official 
decoration. Patriotism which is a virtue in other lands and an asset every- 
where in the world is considered in India sometimes a crime, sometimes a 
blunder, always a nuisance by the officials.......... If in the need of the : 
Empire the conferring of a decoration would make men more active in their : 
efforts, let them have those decorations by all means; but we find in the 
Honours List always a few names of men who would sell their country and ag 
their country’s confidence for a mess of pottage. What a cruel irony it is ae 
that in this country alone from the Fount of Honour, from the hand of the Be 
King-Emperor himself, men who turn their country’s misery to their own 
advantage get distinctions ! af 
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2 oe “i ae ee nt Paha ees . 
F* iit ¢ : ii : jive and military institutions 
eo ' aia lways seameedaly reflected in the distri- 
» 9 erie n of ‘honours and titles. rdiost all the higher 
8.; Sdnj Varta- berg in the country being in the hands of Euro- 
‘Ith June, Eng. ~ almost all the highest’ titles are monopolised 
: y them, In the military sphere it is an imposibility 
for an Indian to secure the higher honours. The 
soba | is that the list of Rao Sahebs, Rai Sahebs, Khan Sahebs, Khan Baha- 
durs and Rao Bahadurs is over-crowded with ‘natives’ like the third-class 
- ‘yailway compartments......... In India it used to be an official tradition that 
the erring official was shunted to-a higher post. That tradition has not 
disappeared and its spirit finde a re-echo in Lord Pentland’s being elevated 
to the position of a G.C.8.1. His Excellency Lord Willingdon has done 
@ good deal in the way of war service and the recognition of his work was 
simply a question of time. But His Majesty has lost no time in giving tangible 
expression to his appreciaticu. With a stronger will, a firmer grasp of higher 
principles and policies, a closer knowledge of administrative questions and 
more liberal surroundings his career as a Governor with his innate good quali- 
ties ought to have proved a greater success. But his generous impulses and 
instincts have been hampered in many directions. This is, however, not the 
time to review his career. By personal example and with his unwearied 
devotion he has done a good deal to secure the co-operation of the people and 
help the successful prosecution of the war and we rejoice to see him figure 
prominently in the Honours Gazette.......... Mr. Ghosal has not proved a 
sympathetic and considerate revenue officer and that he should have been 
made a C.I.E. in face of what has happened in the district of Kaira is not a 
little incomprehensible. If the object was to bring into special prominence 
the wide gulf that exists between official and non-official opinion, that object 
has no doubt been gained by the conferment of a C.I.E. on Mr. Ghosal.” 
[The Sdnj Vartamdn writes:—*“ Oftener than not, titles are conferred not 
for distinguished services, but because one happens to hold a certain official 
position. An official may be a booby or a failure, but like the distinguished 
member of the porcine race, he must possess a tail.......... But for all these 
vagaries and eccentricities, ' (we are not against titles and badges. We decry 
against the stupid and faulty method of their bestowal which brings more 
ridicule than honour upon the unfortunate recipient.”’ 


28. The Honours list, this year, contains the names of a large number 
of officials and a large part of the important honours 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsi also goes to them. No man serving the interests of 
(31), 4th June; Sdn the public in any field has been awarded any 
Loreamer Of, eS J kee honour worthy of him, except Mr. H. A. Wadia, an 
June:  Jdme-Jamshed 01d Congressman of the Moderate school. Apart 
. (26), Ath June; Akhbdr-e- from the award of the G.C.§. I. to His Excellency 
Islam (61), 5th June. Lord Willingdon which he richly deserves, almost all 
: the bonours of various sorts that are conferred upon 
_the officials go to show that the greater the amount of autocracy an official 
exercises, the higher the honour he gets. The majority of the non-officials who 
have been honoured this time have helped Government in various ways 
during this war. It would be better, if, in future, Government were also to 
bestow similar honours upon those who render useful service to the public. 
[The Sdnj Vartamdn, the Hindusthdn, the Jdm-e-Jamshed and the Akhbdr-e- 
‘Islém write in a similar strain. | 


MUN ICIPALITIES. 


29. “Of course it has. copious paragraphs and contains many mouth- 
filling sentences; it abounds in amiable senti- 
Comments on the recent ments; it summarises the past conscientiously. But 


So dP Rage J di mancmy you search its pages in vain for one brilliant idea, 


Mieiek dd Sadia one bold step of policy, one petty detail in which 
- Servant of India (10), tbe emancipation of local bodies is complete.......... 
-6th June. If the Indianization of the services and the con- 


stitutional reforms to follow are of like tenour, 
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fhe people of India may bury their hopes for ever and wish they had no 
posterity.......... What we want, as has been often said, is’ not that our 
institutions should be improved, but that we should be given the power to 
improve our institutions. Provincial autonomy, partial though it be contrary 
to popular expectation, must certainly include control over local bodies. Why 
has this mighty fuss been made beforehand, unless it be for the purpose of 
giving an excessively bloated appearance to the coming reforms ?......... We 
cannot pardon the authors of this resolution for still holding to the ancient 
‘device of nomination for giving representation to minorities on local bodies ..... 
In no other country in the world does the central Government nominate to a 
local body.......... We think Government should hasten to rectify the serious 
error they have perpetrated and give full effect to the original idea of Lord 
Ripon that the only control over local bodies should be exerted from outside. 
Nomination, even to a slight extent, introduces internal control, and impairs 
local responsibility for local affairs.......... The powers of the Commissioner 
and the Collector to interfere with the decisions of local bodies are alien to 
the spirit of the time. Non-official presidents must be recognised as being 
officially of co-ordinate status with district officers, and members who are 
chosen by large electorates should not be liable to the criticism of- executive 
officers who exercise magisterial and income-tax and similar powers in the 
localities. The Central Local Government Board or Standing Committee 
would appear a more suitable agency for exercising the higher and more 
stringent contro! that will be necessary when the internal control of Govern- 
ment is totally eliminated.” : 


30. ‘“ We must frankly confess to a feeling of keen disappointment at 
i the halting nature of the Government resolution. 
j ne rang i) in, Is this the earnest of the swbstantial measure of 
aa (9), reforms which we have so long been expecting, and 
upon which even a general pronouncement has as yet 
been withheld ? Taken as a whole the resolution completely fails tv satisfy 
the urgent needs cf Local Self-government inthis country. If the Government 
have thought to appease the nation by this half-hearted pronouncement, they 
have failed as usual to realise the needs of the hour, and have shown their 
impotency to grapple with a situation which is serious from many points of 
view.” [Young India writes :—“ What public opinion in India has all along 
demanded is that the mass of the people should be put in the way to receive 
popular and political education. Lord Ripon’s Government conceded this 
demand 35 years «go when it issued its memorable resolution of 1882 on Local 
Self-zovernment. The Government of: India of to-day are still issuing 
resolutions which make the initiation of reforms for the training of the 
people to manage their own local affairs the: starting ground. Thus in 
385 years, thanks to the skilful and subtle opposition of the bureaucracy, we 
are still where we were when Lord Ripon took up the question. And the 
new resolution gives us no hope that we shall make any further progress. 
For the Local Governments, which means the Local Secretariats, the 
bureaucracy in fact, are left free to move or not as they like. There will be 
no genuine movement in these circumstances, only a series of skilful and 
circumlocutory manoeuvres which combined with a wealth of platitudinous 
verbiage, will continue, as in the past, to conceal the fact that everything is 
standing still.’’] | : 


31. The Kesart is in the main in agreement with the Honourable Mr. 

V. J. Patel’s views on. the Local Self-government 

Peay sh came lad Resolution. But it differs from him and says that 
Tune y the village punchayats should have powers of taxa- 
tion. It also points out that there are in some 
presidencies 4/5 elected members on the Municipalities and that these should 
have been warned by Government not to take the rctrograde step of 
having two-third elected members as recommended in the resolution. [The 
Chandrodaya says that it is greatly disappointed at the resolution. It wants 
local bodies to be wholly elected and it expresses itself against the appoint- 
ment of chief officers. It regrets that the changes contemplated are mere 
make-belief reforms.] ii 
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‘reiterated by Indian leaders. 
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really serve 
y repeal the Arms Act, hold simultaneous 
eXaIr iastione in England and allie, and throw open the army and the navy 
fo Indians. We welcome the decision that the President of a municipality 
should be elected. The authorities, however, are mistaken if' they suppose 
that they can satisfy Indians by giving them such minor concessions when 
they are asking for far-reaching reforms. 


88, If the Resolution on local self-government is to be regarded aS @ 


harbinger of the reforms Mr. Montagu is going to 
- Gujardti (19), Ind Tune ; give us, then wecan say with certainty that dis- 
ME ayer Se an, appointment is in store for Indians. he Resolu- 
Gufardée Punch “@l). tion does not give such freedom of action to local 
@nd June, Eng. cols.; bodies as would enable them to do as they like. - 
Praja Bandhu (20), 2nd The reforms are being effected ina halting manner 
June, Eng. cols. ° and we do not know when this pbdlicy will come to 
an end. The officials seem to be of opinion that 
Indians are not yet fit to manage their own affairs. How can the Indiaus 
prove that they are competent to do so unless an opportunity is given to them 
to show their worth? The present policy must come to an end. The 
Resolution cannot be regarded as satisfactory on the whole. It leaves a 
loophole for anti-popular opinion and the electorates are still kept narrow. 
Officials will have ample scope to interfere in municipal affairs. Besides, it 
cannot: be said with certainty that the recommendations of the Government 
of India will be adopted and we shall be giad if Provincial Governments 
are ordered to carry out the instructions of the Government of India, 
[The Kaiser-i-Hind remarks:—“It is a humdrum acceptance of views 
developed years ago by broad-minded administrators and ad nauseam 
Such a resolution marked by extreme caution 
inspires neither confidence:nor enthusiasm. Itis full of pious wishes, with 
a great parade of a Gesire to lessen Gevernment control over the activities 
of municipalities and rural boards. Yet the Government control remains, 
and the reason why the public are so bitterly against this corfrol is that it 
is so recklessly, often so unjustly, exercised by every petty Government 
Nabob.......... Barring this fatal defect the resolution is important as it 
enumerates more clearly than before the desire of the Government to see a 
real development of self-government.” The Gujardtt Punch writes :— 
‘What we want is not Resolutions like the present one but a distinct policy 
with the stages of progress chalked out which would ultimately. make the 
administration directly responsible to the electorate.’ The Praja Bandhu 
says :—‘ The proposals, although not going as far as they ought to have done, 
mark an advance. on the existing state of affairs, and as such they-are 
welcome. Much, however, will depend on the spirit in which they are’ 
carried out. ’’| 


34. The Muslim Herald 5 tegen] ~ Resolution of the Govern- 
ment of India on Local Self-government as unwise 

th Jane. Herald (141), shortsighted and absolutely destitute of statesman- 
: ship. It points out that communal representation 

is not only in force in connection with the election of Moslem members of 
the various Legislative Councils, but that the principle has been accorded, 
or is going to be accorded, legislative sanction in respect of Municipalities 


_ in the United Provinces, in the Punjib and the Calcutta and Kardchi Muni- 


: lities, | It aleo refers to the admission alleged to have been made by 
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Hardinge and a former Secretary of State for India that separate ~~ 
. @lectorates are a necessity for Musalmans, and thinks that its rejection in ; 


Peta favour of nomination is not based on strong arguments, while it accuses the a 
~*~ @overnment of India of treating the pledged word of their highest officers as Bs 
Dae empty promises. It holds that the Resolution is calculated to strengthen the ca. | 
zs grip of Hindus over local bodies already largely under their domination,and © ~§ =% 
giao that the minorities whose rights should~be s&feguarded at all costs have been ea 
as rendered more helpless than before. In a word the Government of India a 
ae have wiped away by a mere stroke of the pen all that the Musalmans had eae. 
| acquired in ten years, ; Bete, 
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cana sy : Oriental Translator to Government, , eS 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, i 
| _ ~—, W. Secretariat, Bombay, 14th June 1918. i 
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Histrict Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to : ee 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint p 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts | 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report re 
and what the correct facts are. . a 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


"1. Referring to the War Conference, the Kesari writes a leading artiole 
under the heading *Lord Willingdon’s Outrage’, 
It quotes also a line from Bhartrihari meaning ‘ If 


The Bombay Wer Gon- you do not care for me, oh king! still less do i care 


for you: see, IL 'am leaving you’. It remarks :— 
apace There was much confusion in the War Conference 
as Lord Willingdon did not adopt Lord Chelmsford’s 
conciliatory policy. His Excellency is known presumably to be a gentleman 
and we thought the Bombay War-Conference would be more of a success 
than that of Delhi. But everything was spoilt as Lord Willingdon was 
caught in the grip of the bureaucracy. It is plain and straightforward for 
the King to ask for our help and for us to give it. But it is the duty 
of the subjects.-and the leaders to expose the scheme of the bureaucrats 
~ and to resist them when in the name of the King and loyalty they try to 
serve their own interests. And for this reason Lord Willingdon and the 
Home Rulers had a sharp altercation at the War Conference and the latter 
left the hall enraged. In order to avoid, misunderstanding, Mr. N. C. 
Kelkar had ascertained beforehand from the Private Secretary that open 
discussion, thoush not amendments, would be allowed. We think that His 
Excellency also thought so till the 7th instant or he would have in the letter 
prohibited any speeches on the first resolution. Whether it be of his own 
accord or at the instigation of the bureaucrats, Lord Willingdon in his opening 
speech committed an unpardonable blunder and sowed the seed of quarrel. 
If Government did not want Home Rulers they should not have been invited. 
But once they were invited it was the duty of His Excellency to behave 
politely towards them. The bureaucracy ought to have noted that Home 
Rulers are not like constant ‘yes sirs’ hanging upon the smiles of the 
bureaucrats. We openly challenge the bureaucrats, if they mean to attack 
Home Rulers, to come out in the open and have a fight with them. We are 
firmly convinced that their cause is a just and honest and patriotic one. All the 
Home Rulers are prepared to say so and do say so before the whole world. 
Is it not villainous, therefore, that Mr. Montagu should call Sir Subramanya 
Aiyar's action disgraceful behind his back and not say anything to his face ? 
The incident in the Bombay War Conference was of a similar character. 
To attack Home Kulers and not to allow them to reply is to subject them to a 
buffeting after making resistance impossible. That a well-behaved gentleman 
dike Lord Willingdon should adopt such a course is quite unpardonable. [The 
- paper here after making remarks similar to those of the Mahrdtia on His 
Excellency the Governor’s ruling Messrs. Tilak and Kelkar out of order and 
their action in leaving the Conference goes on to say:—] The Maharaja of 
Kolhapur remarked that assistance should be given first and rights should be 
obtained afterwards. He seems to have deliberately ignored the proverb 
‘Let the doctor die, after the crisis is past’. Some one should have clearly 
explained this fact in the War Conference. History bears witness that 
whenever subjects have obtained rights from irresponsible rulers in any 
country, they have done so by insisting upon them in times of difficulty. 
Would the English have obtained Magna Charta if King John had not 
been in a difficult position? The vision of irresponsible rulers like the 
bureaucracy is so perverted that they do not recognize any rights of 
the people in peaceful times. If there is a danger they are ready to 
listen to the grievances of the people, as they cannot help it; otherwise 
not. If the subjects do not take advantage of the critical situation they are 
surely lost. Absurd statements like ‘ unconditional help’, ‘ First help, then 
obtain rights’, ‘It is not loyalty to impose any conditions’, made by some 
selfish persons and ‘ yes sirs ’ and simpletons, are mistaken from a historical 
and practical point of view. If we examine English History we shall find 
Englishmen often resorting to the doctrine ‘Grievances before supply ’. 


People should clearly understand that it is the game of the bureaucracy to 


obtain unconditional help from the people under the falge plea of loyalty, and 
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sing when seit ‘wor ‘is done: “At the most, they may decorate - 
reheac Sak m os ‘onthe chest. The Prime Minister of England 
grant swardjya to Ireland in order to get Ireland’s man-power. 
ad us : us to go to ‘Simla or ngland ’ like His Excel- 
give eo ? Are men only in Ireland and not in 
Cannot protect the country. The army is fired 
‘for the protection of the country, only when 
m the midi e classes who know what the country means, 
| "There are many such men in the country though attempts 
me SS re peer to emasculate them for the last 150 years, and we assure 
eS a - Gove: eames that they are quite ready to spill their blood for the mother- 
Betas nega for the Empire. But how can men who have this spirit and pride 
im them be prepared to be trodden daily under foot by the bureaucracy ? 
_ They will demand swardjya. Home Rulers do not want anything beyond 
their birth-right ; though they do not want the bureaucracy, they want the 
am king and the Empire. They are loyal and they are prepared to help the 
>» ... Bmperor and the Empire. It is unjust and unstatesmanlike to call such 
»  . men dishonest and to give a certificate of honesty to the bureaucracy 
as which follows a double-dealing policy. It would be difficult to find, out- 
_ a side the ‘johukums’ assembled at the Conference any citizen whose heart 
does not burn with anger when he sees such injustice. It is said that 
Lord Willingdon criticised Home Rulers in order to place matters plainly 
—_— before them. We also follow him and ask Lord Willingdon and through 
| ae him the bureaucracy, whether they are prepared to grant swardjya to 
India for the protection of the Empire. You say so, but your action belies you. 
Are we to understand that calling Sir Subramania shameless and seditious, 
advising Mr. Montagu to give to the people something of a Provincial 
autonomy instead of swardjya, delaying the amendments to the Arms Act 
and the Press Act, and, instead of immediately resolving togrant commissions 
ee to Indians as settled in the Delhi Conference, saying falsely that the matter 
Pe is being sympathetically considered, are the signs of the honesty of the 
on bureaucracy? No, no. You are wily. Are not Home Rulers who say 
that they are ready to die for the country if swardjya is granted hundred 
times more honest? The days are gone when these tricks and false 
assurances of the bureaucrats were Successfu!. Times are changed. The 
whole world, and not India, not the Empire, hopes for Indian assistance. It 
is wanted for the protection of the world’s independence. We plainly 
inform the bureaucracy that they will be held liable for disloyalty to the 
- .. Empire and the Emperor, and also before God, if they do not allow 
- the world to take full advantage of the opportunity by not giving a free 
| Sa assurance of granting birth-rights and by misleading the people. It is our 
a misfortune that the bureaucracy, blinded by selfishness, does not follow this 
way. 


*Z. “The whole conduct of ue Peo myo Lord Willingdon on that 

day can be legitimately impeached as unfair and 

co (6), 16th untactful. In the first place, he might have made 
ae : sure beforehand what latitude was assured by his 
eet _.Becretaries to the members of the Conference who had taken care to ascertain 
eS it beforehand. Had he done so he would not have interfered with the exercise 
oy ain by them of their right to take part in the open discussion following any of 
"~~ the resolutions. Secondly, he made a disingenuous attempt to clothe the 
a first resolution. with an air of sanctity which could never be due to it. As 
ointed out by Mr. Tilak and others in their statement, published in the 
Bombay Chronicle, while the first part of the resolution no doubt contained 
am petititnents of loyal duty which we all owe to His Majesty the King-Emperor, 
there was in the second part a subject-matter which could have no such sacred 
character, and could be dealt with on its merits by any party to a discussion 
ofit. So far as the loyalty-part of the resolution was concerned, the open and 
>». emphatic avowal by Mr. Tilak and Mr. Kelkar of their loyalty was far more 
a a _@xpressive and to the point than any silent or even boisterous vote in favour 
| ere Eg ; o. the resolution. And as for the second part, they had a right to enter into 
os, Sa sd I ney political wees] if necessary, upon the theme in that part if they 
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thought that it went-to show why the pious hope, as to the presidency helping’ 
Government to its utmost capacity in rallying the man-power, could not 
be realised. Apart from His Excellency himself making a political: 
speech to start with, he had allowed a number of set speakers such as the 
Maharaja of Kolhapur, the Raja of Navanagar and Mrs. Ramabai 
Ranade to make the same. The close association which Mr. Tilak 
sought to establish between Home Rule and Home defence was fully 
relevent as a logical argument, though some may affect to doubt its 
wisdom as a political proposition. Even a formal amendment to the second 
part of the preposition would have been quite in order under the standard 
Parliamentary procedure, according to which, any Parliamentary party. 
ean move an amendment to the resolution embodying a loyal address to 
the Throne in reply to the King’s speech which invariably deals 
with political matters. But though Government, being the organisers of 
the Conference, had apparently reserved to themselves the right to reject 
amendments, yet it was open to Mr. Tilak and others at any rate to make a 
speech, not only under the general procedure of meetings but under the 
express assurance given to Mr. Kelkar and others—an assurance which His 
Excellency himself could not rightfully withdraw at the last moment. Some 
people seem to think that the speeches of Mr. Tilak and Mr. Kelkar might 
have better been made on the second than on the first resolution. But there 
are a number of considerations against this view. In the first place His 
Excellency having allowed a number of speeches containing actual political 
discussion on the first resolution might as well have allowed Mr. Tilak and 
Mr. Kelkar to do the same. Does political discussion become less political 
simply because the politics discussed is pro-Government? Mere loyalty is 
after all too narrow a base to support the pyramids of political exuberance 
in which the various speakers on the first resolution indulged. Secondly, as 
Lord Willingdon had the entire dispensation of rulings in his hand as 
chairman of the meeting, it was for him to say whether he would have 
allowed the speeches of Mr. Tilak and Mr. Kelkar on the second rather than on 
the first resolution. In fact when Mr. Kelkar asked His Excellency’s advice ag to 
what he should do with his speech he gave him an opportunity to give guidance 
in this matter. And who knew beforehand that even on the second resolution 
the Chairman would not have disallowed these speeches as he did on the 
first? It could have been plausibly said that the second resolution contained 
only certain detailed proposals for organization, and that for that reason 
the political discussion contained in the speeches of Mr. Tilak and Mr. Kelkar 
was irrelevant to them. If it was permissible, again, to reply to Lord 
Willingdon’s strictures on Home Rulers, we do not understand why the reply 
should not have been given in speaking as well on the first as on the 
‘second resolution. In any case it is clear that Mr. Tilak and Mr. Kelkar 
were assured that they would be allowed to make speeches, they had 
given notice to the chair of their intention to speak, and that they should 
have been told whether they should speak on the first or the second resolution 
as the Chairman might have thought fit. It could not be said that the 
Chairman had no idea of the possible contents of their speeches, for he could 
describe them as containing political discussion as soon as only a few 
sentences were uttered by Mr. Tilak and Mr. Kelkar. The mere fact that 
these speeches might contain words or propositions unpalatable to 
the bureaucracy could never justify the Chairman in stopping the speeches 
altogether. Any member of the Conference was fully entitled to expose 
the obverse of the official shield. The game of the bureaucracy at the 
Bombay War Conference was evidently to erect a stockade of procedure and 
rulings round the official view of the war purposes and war measures; and if 
they wanted not one word to be said against that view, and to secure a faked 
or artificial harmony to deceive the world as to the real sentiments of the 
people about a possibly more successful policy of the war measures, the best 
course for them would have been not to invite Home Rulers to the Confer- 
ence. But haviog invited them, the authorities had no rightful alternative 


but to hear them. The Home Rulers, who wanted to express the popular 


view in the matter, had a right to rush this stockade, and mere sports- 
manship, if not statesmanship, should have advised the Chairman of the 
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« The Bombay War Conference has disclosed the attitude which the 


= - 


a SS ge Government of India and every other Provincial 
Me Fedis 48). 128; Government in their wake want to maintain towards 
OS ie y Young India (16), the legitimate aspirations of the people. If the 


country is in danger, the danger is realised by all, 
Se | and everybody would be willing to assist provided he 
es felt that this was his country ; but so long as it is made to look that. India 
os : is- merely the exploiting-ground of the British, the recruiting ground in time 
of war and at all times for a mercenary army and for coolie and other work 
for British masters, there could be no spontaneous co-operation or whole- 
hearted support from all the sections of the population........... The Delhi 
Conference demonstrated with a doubt—and this impression is very much 
strengthened by the procedure and proceedings at the Bombay War Con- 
ference—that Government want everything that they can get hold of in 
the nature of men, money and resources from this country, while Indians are 
to remain in the same backward economic and political position........... From 
Lord Willingdon, of whose: Liberalism we had some evidence on several 
occasions, we had a right to expect something better, but it appears his mind 
has been entirely befogged by.vile reactionary counsels; otherwise he would 
not have gone out of his way to make an attack on the only party in the 
' country which is consciously and deliberately thinking out the situation in 
which this country lies with reference to the world war........... It is an evil 
day for Government when they do not like a little straight talk, when 
they abhor the presence of patriotic men and when they are impatient at every 
suggestion for a more liberal form of administration; for a closer partnership 
between India and England in the war measures at all events. Lord Willing- 
don was extremely ill-advised in the matter of his treatment of the leaders of 
the people. He has thereby evoked that remonstrance and bitterness on the 
part of the people at the insult offered to theix leaders which is calculated to 
defeat the very object for which the Conference was held........... Vested 
interest has tried for long to hold this country in political bondage through 
mercenary methods and mercenary armies. The Home Rule Party are now 


= suggesting something that would ennoble England as well as secure justice for 
as this country........... A few men fired by noble enthusiasm can do more than 
ae a: million men forced into the ranks and acted upon by fear. The age of 
Bt trickery must disappear. A Government cannot be based on it and it 
Sap cannot be carried on in safety during times which have now arisen. 


If the_ officials have decided, as Lord Willingdon indicated towards the 
end of his speech, to proceed on their own lines, all that we can say is 
this: that should this war continue for five years more and should the Japanese 
forego their political obligations, the bureaucratic Government of this country 
will not be able to protect the lives and property of the population entrusted 


| a | to its care by the help of a mercenary army, however extensive their efforts 
ae : may be. -An invasion is not the worst evil that could befall a population, 
ae and we who believe in the destiny of each country can only hope that the 


a. Government of this country will realise in time the difference between the 
ce effort of a slave and a free man and will prepare for an issue of such mag- 
Sa nitude in the proper manner. One thing is perfectly clear to us. If all 
Bee these preparations are made by the authorities regardless of the conditions 
Be under which they are made and if no invasion ever takes place, everything 
would go on all right, but if there was a real invasion, in our opinion no 
mercenary army hastily trained can stand the strain, and those who wish to 
build and defend their Empire on ideas of prestige, on ‘fear, craft and 
‘avarice’,as Emerson said, will find themselves in serious difficulty and 
will have betrayed their trust. We have refrained from criticising the actual 
_ speeches, and the procedure and the details of the Bombay War Conference, 
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because as_an assembly it was nothing but a meaningless official durbar ip 
which: the sycophants and the proteges of the officials spoke like gramophones. 
The occasion, to have, justified itself,.called for something more than hack- 
neyed and over-done phrases about loyalty, eternal verities, no ‘bargaining 
and the benefits conferred by England on India. We do not understand 
the personnel of the Committees and the War Board. If these. gentry are 
going to manage everything, what was the need of calling the leaders of 
the people to the Conference? Was it the idea of Government 
to offer deliberate insult to them by inviting them and then refusing 
them permission to speak their minds?...... Let us assure the Govern- 
ment of Bombay that nodody is misled by a miscellaneous official 
show like that of Monday and that so long as the bureaucracy do not 
go to the people with clean hands the people will refuse to put anything 
into them. For the rest, it is to b2 feared that Lord Willingdon’s Civilian 
advisers have done their best to wreck His Excellency’s Indian career.” 
[Elsewhere the paper writes :—*“ The War Conference was more or less an 
official business and the large majority consisted of officials and their friends. 
About half a dozen Home Rulers were inviteiJ—upon His Excellency the 
Governor insisting, we are told—so as to make it a ‘representative gather- 
ing’! It is also said—we have not yet had full corroboration of -its truth— 
that the bureaucrats who dominate Lord Willingdon’s Governorship 
had ‘ bargained’ with him that the price of their acquiescence should be 
that Lord Willingdon should read a homily on the sins of the Home Rulers. 
So far as his part of the understanding was concerned, His Excellency seems 
to have scrupulously fulfilled it....... His Excellency’s remarks were conceived 
in neédlessly offensive strain and we feel convinced that they were inspired by 
his bureaucratic advisers. It was evidert from the outset that the Secretariat 
had resolved upon making the position of the Home Rule Ieaguers absolutely 
intolerable and the back place allotted to Mr. Tilak and other accredited — 
leaders was too glaring to escape notice. The exclusion of Home Rule 
Leaguers from all the committees and sub-committees, again, afforded corro- 
borative evidence. Hitherto, we had not suspected that even Members of 
Executive Councils were capable of wild-cat antics in public........ But it was 
highly unedifying to see the Honourable Mr. Carmichael behaving in a vulgar 
fashion at the War Conference meeting on Monday.......... That such a 
prand personage was capable of behaving as he did was a shock to most 
people. When the Honourable Mr. Jinnah was speaking on the second 
resolution, his remarks, perfectly relevant as they were, led to an interesting 
passage-at arms between him and the President. Notwithstanding what had 
taken place during the earlier part of the proceedings, His Excellency never 
allowed his ruffled temper to get the better of the ‘gentleman’ in him. 
Strange to say, however, our esteemed member of the Executive Council, 
who was at the Conference as no more than a delegate like everybody else, 
seemed to be suffering from loss of temper, and when the passage-at-arms was 
in progress was seen to be violently waving his right hand at Mr. Jinnah and 
was heard saying ina sort of undertone‘ Sit down’. There was a second. 
passage-at-arms ‘between His Excellency and Mr. Jinnah occasioned by a 
remark of the former. And this time, casting all dignity to the winds, Mr. 
Charmichael bawled loudly ‘Sit down’ accompanied by the flourish of his 
right arm. Needless to say, the impertinence was treated with the contempt 
which it deserved. Some of the spezches at the Town Hall on Monday 
betrayed a lack of proportion that is only to be found in men whose 
instincts of self-respect are completely dead. In spite of the ever- 
recurring proofs of the utter falsity of ‘our Imperial Citizenship,’ these 
gentlemen gratuitously indulged in the use of grandiloquent phrases about 
‘our Empire and owr Allies’. Hypocrisy could hardly go further. Recent 
events have shown that Indians are no more than serfs within the Empire. 
Unlike those belonging to the other parts of the Empire, they cannot go 
‘where they choose and much less do they countasa people. In South 
Africa, in Canada, Australia and New Zealand, and even in the peity 
colonies, Indians are regarded as outcasts in whose face the gates of Empire 
.are banged, barred and bolted. And yet—what irony—that some of us talk 
glibly of ‘our’ Empire and ‘our’ Allies! From the speech of the Jam 
“Saheb of Jamnagar one might think that heis an ardent lover of freedom 
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tice 4 tha’ nen must be étttemely lucky to have such & 
nan or their ruler. But his subjects seem to have unfortunately a 
int story to tell of his love of justice and-piety. Some time ago, a 

b of His Highness, living outside the State for the sake of better 
7, gave us to understand that His Highness gave an order for 
F emsotiebine the old bazaar and acquiring those properties. The order 
a carried out; but our informant told us that the justice-loving Jam 
‘Saheb has not yet deemed it fit or expedient either to compensate the 
old holders or allow them to take up shops in the newly building 
‘bazaar. Some weeks havé elapsed since this information was supplied 
to us. In the meanwhile, perhaps, the Jam Saheb has done justice to 
his subjects concerned. We have also been told that Prussianism stalks 
the land in His Highness’s territory, though from his speech at the War 
Conference one woul think that he abhors Prussianism in any shape.’’] 


4. “The proceedings of the Bombay War Conference on Monday, the 

; 10th instant, were marred by an unpleasant incident 

PP loi of India (10), nq robbed of more than half their moral signific- 
; ance. His Excellency, in opening the proceedings, 

struck the first jarring note. It was both unnecessary and inexpedient, after 
having invited the Home Rule Leaguers to be present, to scold them for 
their past or admonish them of their duty in future........... Curiously 
enough neither Mr. Tilak nor Mr. Kelkar, Vice-President and Secretary of 
one of the bodies that had been assailed, took exception of His Excellency’s 
remarks, but-proceeded to read out of manuscripts that had been already 
‘prepared. One wonders why they sent up their names to the Chairman 
as intending speakers, if it was not for protesting against the uncalled-for 
remarks he had made regarding their political. organisation. When His 
Excellency ruled them out of order, because he would not have political 
discussion on a resolution of loyalty to the King-Emperor, they could have 
put themselves in order, or at any rate tried to do so, by explaining the 
position and the attitude of the Home Rule League. This they did not do, 
nor did it strike them to. inquire whether they would be allowed to have 
their say on the-second resolution, which, not being concerned with loyalty, 
was not so sacrosanct. Perhaps His Excellency would have answered such 
a question in tbe affirmative, for he did allow Mr. Jinnah to put up a spirited 
defence of the Home Rule League towards the close of the meeting, and 
‘Mr. Karandikar to say many things ofa political complexion. If this was 
His Excellency’s intention he did not express it in time, and it was a most 
unfortunate omission, for it led to the dramatic exit, not only of the speakers 
whose remarks were cut off, but of three other influential members of the 
Conference........... Like many another tribune of the people who has played 
a part in the history of human freedom, Mr. Tilak might have stayed and 
taken another chance before he left the meeting altogether, making it possible 
for His Excellency to remark to the meeting, in our opinion quite unneces- 
sarily, that he and some other persons thought it fit to go away without 
staying to record their votes on the loyalty resolution. .On the question 
whether it was correct for the President to rule political matter out of order, 
as he did, let technical lawyers argue. But we cannot help wishing that 
Lord Willingdon had remembered the precedent set by the Viceroy at the 
Delhi Conference and allowed references to political matters. Public feeling 
is sore already owing to one event after another; and the possibility that 
it might be aggravated and lead to a widespread agitation must have been 
present’ to the’ mind of the Governor and withheld him from carrying out 
bis fine-drawn notion of a loyalty resolution, which in a different atmosphere 
‘might have been accepted as quite the proper thing. On the whole, the 
-Governor’s rebuke and subsequent ruling, taken along with his previous letter 
promising free discussion, constituted a serious grievance and even affront to 


Messrs. ‘Lilak and Kelkar, but it was not necessary for them to leave the 
meeting as they did.” 


oS. “K,N.” (Mr.K. Natrajan) writes in the Indian Social Reformer :— 


“My immediate neighbour at the Conference was a 
0,16 Fane, Fleforme prominent leader’ of what is popularly known as the 
’ Home Rule party. I asked him if thére was any 


truth in the rumour that he was going to move an amendment to the principal 


ded to take au opportunity for putting forward his views on the subject with 
which the Conference was concerned. Looking at the agenda paper, he said 
that an amendment to the first resolution could not well be moved, and that, 
therefore, he could speak only on the second resolution........... I must confess 
that I was a good deal surprised, -especially after the generosity shown in 
inviting them to the Conference, and in view of the eloquent plea for sinking 
differences in the first part of the speech, to hear the reference to the Home 
Rulers in His Excellency’s opening address. The speech would have lost 
none of its force if that passage had been left out. I am quite sure that Lord 
Willingdon meant merely to say that in the interests of their own programme 
Home Rulers would do well to extend their unconditional support to the 
Conference. But the words, as they were spoken, were clearly liable to be 
misunderstood, and as His Excellency was somewhat in the position of a host 
and the delegates in that of guests at the Conference, the seeming discourtesy 
is especially to be regretted.......... Surely, the proper time and place for 
arriving at a clear understanding was before and outside the Conference. 
Frankness is, no doubt, a great virtue but it is, as a rule, displayed to better 
purpose in private and personal intercourse than in public speeches in matters 
of this kind.... :... I can only explain to myself the occurrence of this 
passage in His Excellency’s otherwise admirable address by supposing that 
it might have been intended as a solatium to those whom the invitation to 
Mr. Tilak and some others might have displeased. Such balancing of senti- 
ments, however, seldom succeeds in its object. But this was not thesole or 
main surprise of the Conference. When, after the official list of speakers to 
the first resolution had finished, His Excellency announced that Mr. Tilak 
would address the gathering, my neighbour, the advanced political leader, 
was Clearly taken by surprise. I could see that he felt that it was a blunder. 
Mr. Tilak began well by declaring his entire loyaliy to His Majesty and the 
cause of the Allies. His declaration was cheered loudly and if he had sat 
down without adding anything, I felt, he would have achieved a most notable 
victory for his party. That was not to be. He proceeded to bring in the 
inevitable “‘ but’ an] Wis Excellency promptly rose and declared that he 
could not allow any qualification to the resolution expressing the country’s 
loyalty. After another attempt to bring in his points, Mr. Tilak quitted the 
platform and left the Hall......... - J am still wondering how a gentleman 
of Mr. Tilak’s vast experience and great intellectual acumen should have 
committed this capital blunder. The -perfect liberty accorded to Messrs. 
Jinnah and Karandikar to express their views on the second resolution, 
clearly shows that His Excellency was not in the least inclined to shut out 
the free expression of opinion, provided it was at the proper time. Mr. Tilak’s 
unfortunate and inexplicable blunder had placed the Conference in a false 
position. As I have mentioned above, even a leader of the Home Rule 
party was convinced that the first resolution did not admit of any qualification 
or dissent.”’ 


*6. His Excellency Lord Willingdon has placed a large class of people 

se sympathising with Home Rule or self-government 
—! (19), 16th in an awkward position by expressing doubts about 
| the sincerity of the members of the Home Rule 
League Lord Willingdon seems to forget that the sons of the very ladies 
he trusts believe in the advantages of Home Rule. The Indian Chiefs 
expect their salvation from Home Rule, while the mercantile classes hope 
to be prosperous, and the men in office hope to secure still higher positions 
by the grant of Home Rule to India. The Governor seems to forget that 
those very classes whom he considers as loyal are in full sympathy 
with the Home Rule movement and are desirous of promoting its 
activities in a whole-hearted manner. Why should Lord Willingdon have 
singled out the Home Rulers? He has played into the hands of his advisers. 
If it was thought that the object of the meeting would be better served by 
expressing the doubt, we are constrained to say that the power possessed 
by His Excellency and his advisers of reading the hearts of the people is very 
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resolution. He replied that amendments were not allowed bué that he inten-. 
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oe inj g that the Hone Rule League 
nen’ ef rag to stipulate for the fixing 
ving their co-operation. 
| roal of the Home argh oe e is not different 
the Moslem League. vie 4ord: Willingdon’s 
et ‘the Home "Rule League be true the activities of the 
the Moslem e would also be open to doubt. It would have 
: oe aah better if His Excellency had not opened this political question and 
had Kor tal the means for prephring against the impending menace. If 
Lord Willingdon had any doubts about the loyalty of the Home Rulers he 
-phould not - have invited them to the meeting. But after inviting them he 
should have given them a chance of explaining their position. Why 
did not Lord Willingdon allow Mr. Tilak to continue his speech after 
the assurance given by bim that he was not going to bring forward an 
amendment to the original proposition? Had our administrators taken pains 
to win the hearts of the people they would not have allowed matters to 
come to such an undesirable pass. Preparations should be made to meet the 
German menace by enlisting the co-operation of the people. Those in 
authority should bear in mind that though they may-be able to get their 
work done by dissatisfied people on the strength of their authority the work 
turned out will not be of a substantial nature. The Honourable Mr, Jinnah 
has rendered service to the State and the people alike by his outspoken 
speech in support of the second resolution. [The paper endorses Mr. Jinnah’s 
contentions and adds:—] Mr. Jinnah has given vent to his feelings in order 
that His Excellency Lord Willingdon may communicate them to the Govern- 
ment of India. It is to be regretted that Provincial Governments think it to be 
their duty to suppress public opinion instead of keeping the Government of 
India informed of it. 


7. In instituting a comparison between the Delhi War Conference and 
the Bombay Confereace, the Hindusthdn writes :— 
Hindusthdn (23), 13th Jjord Willingdon ‘did not exercise the restraint observ- 
June ; Shri Venkateshwar bie in Lord Chelmsford’s speech after inviting the 
(85), 13th June; Praja b fthe H nie 3 . Lord Win 
Pokdr (78), 12th June. meinbers of the Home Rule League. Lord Willingdon 
cast bitter aspersions upon them and as said by ithe 
Honourable Mr, Jinnah insulted them and left them no alternative but to leave 
the meeting. Members of the Home Rule League have been grieved and 
vexed at what happened at the Conference and it is to be seen to what extent 
they will be prepared to co-operate with Government. Their attitude may 
not be considered as loyal, but they will be acting in accordanc> with the 
dictates of human nature. As a result of Lord Chelmsford’s efforts, Mr. 
Gandhi joined the recruiting movement, but now his efforts are bound to 
slacken though they may not come to an end. On the whole, the results of 
tbe Bombay Conference will be far from satisfactory and cannot be said to 
have achieved the success of the Delhi Conference. No efforts are 
being made to conciliate the members of the Home Rule League 
and to mend matters. Weare afraid discontent is on the increase. Should 
no attempts be made to remove it? We hope better counsels will prevail 
and steps will be taken to enlist the co-operation-of the people at such a 
critical juncture. [The Shri Venkateshwar writes :—While the Bengal War 
Conference passed off very satisfactorily in spite of strong public opinion in 
the matter of political detenus, it is to be deplored that the Bombay Con- 
ference under the presidentship of Lord Wiilingdon was marred by uadesirable 
invidents, though the people of -this Presidency are full of enthusiasm in the 
matter of co-operating with Government. A good opportunity has been lost. 
The Praja Pokdr writes:—It is but natural that the members of the Home 
Rale League should resent the strictures passed by the Governor against the 
policy and mode of operation of the League. We are, however, thankful to His 
Excellency for frankly giving out his opinion that India should get an 
increased share in the administratioa of the country. We hope the public 
in general and members of the Home Rule League in particular will avail 
themselves of the opportunity offered to them by the Governor of proving their 
loyalty to the Empire by forgetting the. past and doing their level best for 
bringing the war to a succassful terwination. | ] 
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8. “At Delhi Mr. Gandhi refused to attend the rs stab the 

a | ground that Mrs. Besant, Mr. Tilak and other leaders 
PR: thoy ec (33), 16th had not been invited, and it was only after the 

Rip, dreary persuasion of the Viceroy that he attended the next > 
day and took part in the proceedings. At Bombay Mr. Tilak and other 
leaders of the Home Rule League were invited to the Conference, but instead ae 
of their co-operation being invited they were treated in a fashion which com- 
pelled them to walk out of the meeting. We wish we could have said that 
the scene that took place at the meeting was accidental and unintentional, j 
but there is nothing to justify this view. In his opening address, which was = 
printed and circulated among the audience, Lord Willingdon deliberately i 
attacked the leaders of the Home Rule party, doubted the sincerity of their | 
support, and declared that they never lost an opportunity of embarrassing the 
Government. If that is his Excellency’s conviction, the wiser course 
would have been not to invite these leaders and to insult them to their face. 
seseeeeee The Bombay Conference conclusively shows that there is no 
likelihood of the Government here seeking the co-operation of the leaders 
of the people and placing the defence of India on a national basis. There 
has been so far no tendency to confer but merely to dictate, and that is not 
the way to seek co-operation. There is open suspicion and no opening is 
Offered for an understanding. We say so with reluctance, but if seems 
evidently to be overlooked that there is a strong community of interests in 
this matter of the defence of India. Some amiable proconsuls have tried to 
frighten people and to stimulate their patriotism by lurid pictures of what 
would happen if the Germans came to India, but if the prospect for the 
people is terrible the outlook for the Government is by no means cheerful, and 
while every consideration of expediency and wisdom points to the need for 
close co-operation between the Government and the leaders of the people 
this has hitherto been found impossible, and it is not the latter that are to 
blame.” [Elsewhere the paper writes:—‘‘ We have never failed to give 
Lord Willingdon his due mead of praise whenever occasion offered, but his 
warmest admirer cannot approve of what happened at the War Conference 


meeting and for which the _ respousibility rests entirely upon Lord 
Willingdon.”’| 
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9. ‘‘ Success will of course be claimed by those who. convenel the 
ee _ Conference, but anyone who reads the proceedings : 
Praja Mitra and Parsi will deplore the grave error of judgment which marred | 
hago June, Ing cols; the guccess of the Conference. The meeting in 
dm-e-Jamshed (26), 13th Pamale rere h aT it : 
June, Eng. cols. ombay was not held in a hurry; it was nearly the I 
last of the provincial meetings, and there was plenty {3 

of time to provide for everything and avoid anything like a scene or an open 4 
rupture. When issuing invitations the Bombay Government knew very well 
that some of the most prominent leaders of the Home Rule party in India 
would be present, and they would not accept the official programme without 
an effort to modify it. The same thing happened at Delhi.......... The 
Governor of Bombay could have very easily followed the example of the 
Viceroy, but for some unaccountable reason His Excellency was lamentably 
lacking in tactfulness at the Town Hall meeting. The first provocation came 
from him in the course of hisspeech. For no reason that we are aware of 
Lord Willingdon went out of his way to cast aspersions on the Home Rule 
party. Was that the right way of securing the co-operaticn of that party? 
veeseeeee Was it to listen to such remarks that the leaders of the Home Rule 
League including the Honourable Mr. Jinnah, the President of the League, 
had been invited to the Conference, just as Sir James Meston had invited the 
Talukdars of Oudh to give them a bit of his mind? One blunder followed on 
_the heel of another so that so far as the proceedings related to the Home Rule 
party it was a chapter of blunders........... As the proceedings continued it 
became evident that there was no intention of permitting freedom of 
discussion........... Now, nothing would have been lost if discussion had been ES 
permitted without any amendment. The only arguments that could have been 1a | 
used by Mr. Tilak and his friends would have been about the reforms and self- e 
government for India. Neither the Government of Bombay nor the Govern- 
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nt of India are respons ‘ble for ee: eshay: in: the ditisn citizen’ of the 
rms, such yor they may be, which are under the consideration of the War 
yinet. Any criticism in this direction would not have affected the Govern- 
Peet ant AP pant: “bere, But it was evident from the outset that Lord Willingdon was 
oS = _, not anxious to secure the co-operation of the leaders of the Home Rule party 
| ~ or to conciliate them. In his speech he openly flouted them, and after invit- 
_ dng some of them to speak refused to let them do so, so that they left their 
' “geats and the meeting in protest.” [The Jdm-e-Jamshed, on the other hand, 
» “writes :—‘ Strong partisans as we. are of the political advancement of this 
country consistent with efficient minimum of necessary control of the British, 
~ ‘we hasten to repudiate the conduct of the Home Rule leaders at the meeting 
of the War Conference last Monday........... Although it would be a calumny 
to state that all members of League desire subvertion of. the British rule, it 
is notorious that of late some of the movements originating with and financed 
by certain political institutions are far from reassuring to the bulk of the 
moderate public. We disassociate ourselves from the insensate effrontery 
of Mr. Jinnah and his puerile and arrogant presumption to speak on behalf 
of any large section of the public........... The whole presidency offers its 
reverential sympathy to the noble Englishman who not only endeavours his 
best to satisfy the legitimate desires of the Indians, but who gave an English- 
man’s pledge to continue his beneficient efforts from his seat in the mother of 
parliaments.’ | 


10. The speech made by His Excellency the Goverfor at the opening 
of the Bombay War Conference and the procedure 
Praja Mitra and Parsi followed thereat confirm us in the belief that all the 
(31), 12th June; Hindus- Government officials are still lacking in the know- 
thdn (23), ith June; Sdn) 1.456 of the sentiments and the mind of the Indian 
Vartamdn (34), 10th and spe ye ; 
12th June: Shri Venka- People. The initial mistake of His Excellency 
teshwar (85), 12th June; Consists in insulting the men who had been specially 
Bombay Samdchdr (64), invited for the Conference. Once the members. of 
12th and 13th June; the Home Rule League wero invited the past should 
Akhabdr-e-Islam (61), have been forgotten and they should have been 
ee aaa gong treated like brethren; but His Excellency repri- 
ly J caper Bn th manded them as if they were naughty school-boys 
and committed the mistake of casting aspersions upon 
them. Even those who do not share the views of the Home Rule League 
were surprised at His Excellency’s speech and were grieved to see His Excel- 
lency thus being led astray by ill-advice. At the Town Hall meeting, instead 
of making any attempt to seek the suggestions of the people, instructions 
were issued to adopt certain resolutions and schemes without any change 
or alteration. ‘The officials had prepared acut and dried scheme and had 
merely invited the popular leaders and Indian Chiefs to adopt it. We 
would ask the people and the members of the Home Rule League in 
particular to forget the Conference contretemps for the sake of the King- 
Emperor and our motherland and to do all they can for them to avert the 
grave danger that confronts us. [The Hendusthdn writes:—We are 
grieved at what happened at the Conference. The Conference would have 
‘done excellent work if His Excellency had given a patient hearing to the 
popular leaders. We fully share the sentiments of loyalty towards the 
King-Emperor expressed by the Honourable Mr. Jinnah. We wish His 
‘Excellency had thought it advisable to abstain from making the adverse 
remarks he made against the members of the Home Rule League. Had no 
attempt been made to suppress Mr. Montagu’s scheme of reforms, we feel sure 
the people would have shown unique zeal in their work. The officials in 
India should, therefore, bring pressure to bear upon the authorities in England 
for announcing the scheme at an early date so that they might secure 
success in their undirtakings. The Sdj |\’artamd» writes on the eve of 
Conference :—Have our rulers infused in us the same kind of enthusiasm 
that President Wilson is infusing in the Americans? Such an enthusiasm 
can be infused by. trusting the people, removing unjust disabilities under 
-which they are labouring and giving them opportunities for enjoying the 
-principles for the safeguarding of which the present war is being waged. 


The Indian heart responds: to the principle of self-determination proclaimed 
in. Burdpe; and the present Conference would render inestimable service 
fo the Empire if it were to announce through the popular leaders that India 
is not a slave to the Empire, but a partner in her joys and sorrows. In a 
subsequent issue the paper writes :—We are grieved to see that the officials 
have blundered and lost a unique opportunity of enlisting the co-operation 
of the popular leaders. The procedure adopted at the Conference left no 
alternative to some members of the Home Rule League, but to leave the 
meeting. Weare sorry that such an incident should have occurred at a 
meeting of such grave importance. The Shri Venkateshwar wishes that His 
Excellency had not made any unfavourable criticism of the Home Rule 
League and had allowed Mr. Tilak and Mr. Kelkar to have their say. It 
considers Mr. Carmichael’s action in asking the Honourable Mr. Jinnah 
to sit down as a reprehensible step. The Bombay Samdchdr, on the other 
hand, considers it very regrettable on the part, some of the extremist 
leaders to have created a sceve at the Conference and ascribes their attitude 
to their lack of appreciation of the zeal of the people in general to stand by 
Government and help them in the righteous cause they have espoused. It 
calls upon people to provide men and munitions for the war and to prove 
equal to the trust placed upon them and thus show that they are worthy 
partners in the Empire. In the subsequent issue it calls upon popular leaders 
to help Government in making the Man-power Committee a success. The 
Akhbdr-e-Islam reminds the people of their duty to help Government whole- 
heartedly in the present struggle and asks them not to impose any conditions, 
but to come forward willingly to defend their motherland. The paper 
declares that the demand of Home Rule for India at the present juncture 
is detrimental to the true interssts of the country. The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
approves of the action of His Excellency in uot allowing Messrs. Tilak and 
Kelkar to go beyond the subject-iwatter of fhe resolution. It is of opinion 
that the Conference was not the place for political discussion. and blames 
the extremists for their impatience. It is pleased to note that many members 
of the Home Rule League are coming forward to help Government uncondi- 
tionally. Io a subsequent issue the paper disapproves of the conduct of some 
members of the Home Rule League and the lack of confidence they hav 

shown in Government. | | : 


11. Judging from the point of unity or the work turned out, it is very 
regrettable that the: Bombay War Confereuce was 

Sandesh (121), 13th mot successful. His Excellency struck the first dis- 
June.; *Sandesh (121), cordant note and doubted the sincerity of Home 
loth June. Rulers and strongly criticised them, but did not allow 
their acknowledged leader to put forth his case. 

Though His Excellency made cruel and terrible charges against Home Rulers 


Lokamanya Tilak did not try to answer him. It shows tiaat he valued the 


united work of the Conference more than others. It shows his burning 
desire for union and compromise. The second part of the first resolution 
assured that the Bombay Presidency would put forth its best efforts. It was 
the duty of every representative to state clearly and leartily what should be 
done to make the assurance not merely formal but real. The work achieved 
by Messrs. Horniman and others in leaving the Hall and by Mr. Jinnah 
by remaining in the Conference was indeed very commendable. Mr. Jinnah 
justified on this occasion the confidence placed in him by the public. 
[Elsewhere the paper says that a private meeting should have been held 
before the Conference aud an opportunity given to the Home Rulers to give 
their opinion on the resolutions. It further adds:—We are quite sure that 
if a private meeting had been held, His Excellency would have deleted the 
paragraph about the Home Rulers and Mr. Jinnah would not have had to 
perform an unpleasant task. Views could have been exchanged freely and if 
‘Mr. Tilak had been told beforehand that he would not be allowed to speak 
what he intended to do, he might not have attended the Conference and 
His. Excellency would have got at least outwardly unanimous support. 
In its next issue the Sandesh writes :—It is stated that the pressure of some 


of the big officials was at the bottom of the objectionable portion of His 
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verr ‘men wére not prepared to 
fs to the Conference, while in His Excellenoy’s opinion it was 
é them to make the Conference really representative. At 

jeré Was @ compromise. Home Rulers were invited, and His Excellency 
tered caluninies respecting them in his speech in order to satisfy the big 
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-+ 42. ooking to the importance of the occasion, no one would approve 
Sk AE ee ara . of the reflections about Home Rulers given expres- 
Prakash (40), sion to by His Excellency the Governor in the 

4th June. — course of his speech. We, therefore, think it to be 
eee our duty to expréss our disapproval of His Excel- 
> lenoy’s utterance. His Excellency ought not to have raised a controversial 
ae ge in a Conference convened to do things with unanimity. Messrs. 
ilak, Kelkar and Bomanff}who left the meeting ought as a matter of fact, 
have replied on the spot to His Excellency’s aspersions on Home Rulers, 
ae That, however, was forcibly ~ oe by Mr. Jinnah in his speech on the manpower 
Bo fesolution. Messrs. Tilak and Kelkar could have done the same thing if 
-——--—sC' they had not left the meeting while speaking on the loyalty resolution. 
They, we think, would have been allowed to express their sentiments if 
they had spoken on the second resolution. [The paper writes in subse- 
quent issue :—Even if His Excellency had felt certain from the utterances 
and writings of the Home Rule League leaders that sincere assistance 
could not be expected from’ them, the occasion of the Conference was 
such that it would have been a mistake at any time to use words at the 
very outsef as would hurt their feelings. Had any objectionable thoughts 
Be. _ been given expression to in the course of the proceedings, His Excellency 
- — . ~. could have replied to them at their close. It must, however, be stated here 
ese | that the mistake committed by His Excellency Lor: Willingdon is no defence 
of the exhibition of impropriety made by Messrs. Tilak and Kelkar. These 
gentlemen should have borne in mind that a thing which was impossible in 
the Delhi Conference was not only impossible but irrelevant in the Bombay 
Conference. This Conference was held not to consider the reforms but to 
consider what could be done to assist the war under the existing circum- 
stances. We are afraid that the contretemps at the Conference will only help to 
create misunderstanding in the minds of our sympathisers in England. Any 
impartial man would say that both Lord Wiilingdon and Messrs. Tilak and 
Kelkar were guilty of unstatesmanlike conduct. Both the parties ought to 


have conducted themselves with more circumspection.| 


5 | 


ee - 18. Commenting on the Bombay War Conference, the Kaiser-i-Hind « 
ee : remarks :—‘“It was marked by a tussle, however 
> *Kaiser-i-Hind — (21), unequal, between Government and Home Rulers, 
wi--. ~. 6th. June, Eng. cols. and in the interest of truth it must be admitted that 
ae Bombay East Fadlion (1), neither party was entirely blameless. It was most 
15th June. remarkable that such an irreconcilable lot as Mr. 


. Tilak and his followers—or as they grandioquently 
style themselves ‘ other leaders ’"—should have been asked to be present at 
the meeting. It is rumoured that this prima facie statesmanlike move was 
. ee pbsolutely due to the staunch liberalism of His Excellency. ur opinion of 
ae Home Rulers is no secret. We think there was a good deal of truth in His 
“i _ Excellency’s remarks, yet if would have been better if they had been left 
—wnuttered. For the fact remains that to a War Conference only those people 
~— ought to be invited whose loyalty is beyond doubt, and the invitation to 
oo some prominent Home Rulers would inevitably mean that their loyalty is 

eee trusted.......... We ourselves have never been blind to the various short- 
comings of the British Government, and in the interests of India we yield to 

none in wishing for their removal, but there is a time for everything, and when 
we have to choose between the English and the Prussians, the interests of India 
will best be served by a cessation of extreme radicalism in Indian politics.” 
[The Bombay East Indian remarks :—** Lord Willingdon’s speech was listened 
>. 46 with rapt attention. His appeal to the Home Rulers was pathetic. The 
|. frank opinion which His Excellency expressed about the attitude of the Home 


18 


Rulers was fully justified by the subsequent unwise conduct of: Messrs. Tilak 
and Kelkar who attempted to raise a voice of dissent on some points of the 
resolutions which were moved by two of the Native Princes, specially the 
resolution expressing loyalty to the King-Emperor.’’] 


14, “We regref to observe that on the committee appointed in connection 
Comments on the With the Press Bureau there are few real representa- 
Personnel of the tives of popular journalism in Bombay. The 
Bombay Publicity Com- Presidency does not grudge Sir Stanley Reed the 
mittee appointed by the position of the doyen of publicists; but we venture 
local War Conference. to join issue with his views which seem*to have 
a : (27), been successfully impressed upon Government that 
ee See his assistant Mr. Kamakshi Natrajan is indispensa- 
ble to a Bombay Board. As was pointed out by a contemporary, three men 
on the staff of the Times of India have been taken on in this small committee 
The moderate policy of this Bombay Anglo-Indian organ may justify the 
preponderence of its representation; but we wish that a Gujarati, whether 
Hindu, Musalman or Parsi, or a sound Maratha representative had been chosen 
instead of this journalist from the Madras Presidency. We cannot expect over- 
worked Government officials to pay attention to every detail especially when 
unfortunately as they sometimes confess they are unable to determine whom 
to completely trust. But we submit that had the officers concerned made 
enquiries they would easily have learnt that seven of the best conducted, 
newspapers in this province are by Parsis and some of the most widely read 
Gujarati publications are by Gujarati Hindus.” 


15. In these critical days it is the duty of those who can afford, to 
invest their money in the War Loan. ‘The merchants 

The Second War Loan. of Bombay have earned great profits during the war, 
Sdnjy Vartamdn (34), the contractors who undertook to supply military 
—— poe oad ag requirements of various sorts, have also earned a lot; 
Bombay Samdchdr (64), ‘he big landlords by increasing the rents, have gathered 
15th June; Praja Mitra much; the mill-owners have made enormous profits ; 
and Pérsi (31), 14th June. all these men have now aduty to discharge, and it is 
this that they should invest their money in the War 

Loan. People should remember that if this loan does not meet with the success 
it deserves, Government will be constrained to levy new taxes which will-make 
the high prices still higher. In order to save the poor and the middle-class men 
from the misery which taxation and high prices will entail upon them the rich 
should generously come forward and invest in the War Loan. We trust that 
the people of this Presidency will support this loan as generously as they did 
the previous one. [The Jdm-c-Jamshed says:—Looking at the progress 


which the new War Loan daily makes, it is at once clear that Bombay is not 


as enthusiastic towards it as if was last year when it beat all the provinces 
including Bengal. Now Bengal is far ahead of Bombay. But the manner in 
which the appeal of Lord Willingdon was received by the people of Bombay 
on the 12th instant at the Town Hall leads us to believe that Bombay will 
not lag behind this time also. ‘the Bombay Samdchdr dwells upon the 
righteousness of the cause of the Allies and appeals to the public to help them 
by buying War Bonds in large numbers. The Praja Mitra and fdrsi writes :— 
The responsibilities and the rights of the people go together. We should show 
by helping the Government in the second War Loan that we are ever ready 
to do our duty towards Government as we are ready to continue our fight to 
gain our political rights. Of course the suthorities have not shown the 
wise statesmanship that was expected of them in times like the present; 


pay, they have even committed very grave and woeful blunders. They 


desire the people to trust them fully but at the same time they refuse to trust 
the people, ‘lhe essence of the demands of the people is that the authorities 
should declare that they are ready to treat India as an equal partner of the 
British Empire and are ready to change the administration of the country to 
effect this end. It is unfortunate that the authorities do not see that they deny 
the principles for which the Allies are fighting, in’denying the demands of the 
Indian people. However, at this crisis we should not allow such follies of 
the authorities to come in the way of fulfilling our highest and noblest obliga- 
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=> 16. The pony Mitra and Pdrsiis of opinion that the ‘Socesslok: ot 
BAERGA Ae a aan political questions at present carried on in India 
Sh a are js in no way prejudicial to the successful prosecution 
of the war. it believes that the present political 
agitation in India is the necessary corollary of the 
declaration of the war aims by the Allies. It 
deplores the agitation curried on by certain Anglo- 
| Indiane in England against Lord Hardinge’s pélicy 
in India and the strenuous efforts they are making to stop the present agita- 
a tion of the Indian people for equality of treatment with Huropeanus in India 
aa and for the removal of their disabilities. To call such a demand of the 
| ae Indian people undesirable, says the paper, would be tantamount fo. defaming 
ae the Imperial Government of England by implying that their war aims are not 
Se real and are for show only. It suggests that the activities of the anti-reform 
party in England should be brought to an end and an announcement be made 
ae that England will pursue a liberal policy towards India. 


17. Of all questions the one that requires our immediate attention is 

that of giving military training to the youths of India. 

ee The German menace We must guard our motherland against any 

ar on the frontiers of India. jnvasions that the enemy may be tempted to make, 

Pe gi) 11 agg ore peo ¥ 0 wth of an 4, pr ipamap | Ki his _— for 

pope sen) 7 such purposes being cleared through the collapse of 

oe eeeeccatretd sdbenedemee Russia. Both Government and the people are now 

oS well aware of the menace. Both are doing their best to be perfectly prepared 

for the contingency which might arise at any time. In order that India may 

| be self-reliant, we urge upon the attention of Government and the people 

the necessity of im mediately making suitable arrangements in every school and 

college for giving military training to our young men. We trust that 

the War Cabinet and His Excellency the Viceroy will introduce a measure 

which will compel.the boys to receive military training, and which will 

arrange for such training being given atevery school and college, without 

giving any weight to the mischievous Auglo-Indian agitators. [The Sind 

Samdchdr observes :—There is every likelihood of India being invaded by the 

By | enemy. He will attack India in the event of his being defeated or held up in 

et _ France. -The Viceroy said that the military preparedness of India is at a far 

ae higher pitch than it ever was in the past. But, we ask, is it better or greater 

| than that of the enemy? The enemy will probably attack India in combina- 

tion with Austria and Turkey. Is the Indian army in a position to protect 

India against these three terrible enemies? In all these countries all the 

subjects have received military training; but in India arms are things not 

a3 ) to be touched. If India must be saved from the enemy, it must be given self- 

Be government like other countries. Will the bureaucracy do so? It has been 

ae paid by Tulsidas:—‘“ Men have had such notions as are compatible with 
their Fate.” 
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18. Commenting on the enemy offensive in France the Bombay 
Samdchdr writes:—From all this it is clear that 


The German offensive the Germans employed the greatest number of men 


in France.. they could, in these offensives and it was their 

Bombay Samdchdr (64), intention to defeat and to destroy the British forces 

ee 14th June. | at any cost, because they thought their prestige 
ae es in their own country rested upon doing so. The 


ees: other thing that we learn from these battles is that by inventing superior 
~~ -~~—s« Sypes of machines of destruction any party may for the time being succeed 
a in effecting a breach in the line of the opponent, but to maintain that breach 
and move thé armies in large numbers to envelop the divided armies of the 
> ~~~ Opponent one after the other and then to defeat or to destroy them in turn 
-—-—  ~—_._ ig not quite a-possible or an easy task in these days. Unless and until the 

Mee x Germans or the British succeed in- daing so, the war will uot end, and as 
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long as the war-goes.ou the whole world will have..to pass through extreme 
misery. Boththe Allies andthe enemy aré exhaustedand will become more so, 
but with the help of America the British forces will certainly win.in the end, 


19. On the eve of his departure to England, Lokamanya Tilak pro« 
; pounded the view in Bombay and Madras that it was 
- A national army re- necessary to gtant the rights of swardjya included 
om a the Ger- in the Congress-League Scheme, in order to win 
~ Resari (111), 11th June, Victory in the war and to protect India after the 
; ' warand that if the rights of swardjya were not 
granted, the Empire would be harmed. This line of thought came in the 
way of the deputation. A partially perverted version of the speeches was 
cabled to England and the people of England were informed that the Moderate 
party did not approve of the views. The order of concellation of passports 
was received after the cables were sent. We can say now plainly that the 
leading members of the bureaucracy and some Indiao leaders within its orbit 
did not like the idea of ‘ swardjya as a war measure’ and tried through the 
Sydenham gang and got the prohibitory order. But the bureaucracy and the 
people will have to conseut to the idea one day or another. Soon after Mr. 
Tilak returned from Ceylou, the Delhi Conference placed before the very 
bureaucrats and Moderate leaders who had belitted Mr. Tilak’s views, the 
menace of German invasion and drew their attention to the abovementioned 
line of thought. The London Times also advocates the grant of rights 
to India as a war measure. The Russian Railway built with French money 
for the invasion of India is now in the hands of Germans, and the latter 
are trying to invade India. They tried todo it even before and they sent 
Prince Hemendra Pratap to the Amir of Afghanistan but he was told to 
go his way. He went to Petrograd and delivered a lecture there asking for 
Russian help to make India iudspeident. ‘The British statesmen had an 
idea of the wicked intentions of the Germans and when Russian Railways 
were seen to be in the hands of the Germans, they had before their mind’s eye 
a picture of the invasion of India. At about the same time the Germans 
began an offensive on the Western front and they have kept it up for 
the last two months and it is estimated that the attack will last for two or 
three months more. The Germans made a mention of the full independence of 
Afghanistan and Persia with this view in the treaty with Russians-and they 
have begun an offensive that would last for about six months on the Western 
front, thus preventing any help being sent from England to Egypt, Persia 
and India even next year. India alone has now to send help to the Keyptian 
front and India alone has to resist the German invasion to be begun next year 
through Afghanistan. Money and war-equipment we shall have from America, 
Japan and England, but man-power must be supplied by India alone. The 
bureaucracy wants to stick to old methods and judging from the scheme 
prepared by Mr. Carmichael, it does not want to abandon them. It is under 
an illusion that it will get the men .needed for wars in Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Palestine and India. Some seem to think that there is no need of adopting 
new methods as America is sure to defeat Germany one day or the other. 
There is no doubt that America will do so, but America will see thaé the 
principle of swardjya is applied to India. There is no escape from 
if any way. It is surmised that though Germany may be defeated, the 
German military system would remain and conscription would be maintained 
in every country. Applying the principle of conscription to Bombay, 
we should get two lakhs of men every year. But we got only 25,000, half 
of what was demanded, last year. While the war demands a national army, 
the bureaucracy continues to stick to the old methods. ‘The leaders will giva 
their help in creating a citizen Army, but it requires national sentiments. If. 
there is no nation, then there will be no national army. The Bureaucracy is not 
the nation; it is the old pack-horse of the military strength of India. If the 


_ work of resisting the German invasion were left to the bureaucracy and if the 


cart is to be driven in the old ruts both India and England will be flung into 
the pit by it. British statesmen talk of granting rights to India as a war- 
measure and if is surprising that no mention of it is made in thé War 
Conferences of Delhi and Bombay. Because the principle of. self-government. 
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i hg army of Indian recruits is needed for the great war 
oh will create the big army is not required? 


“20, We have often repeated that our demands in the Congress- League 
Scheme are the lowest compatible with our aspira- 
“the Indian reforms tions, and if Government refuse to grant them: 
must be treated asa war we should not acceptthe scheme of reforms prepared 
adn) Va rtamdn (84) by them ; and at the same time we shall be compelled 
Sth Tune, *)» to continue our agitation till the Congress-League 
Scheme is accepted by them. The Allies have 
accepted the principle of self-determination for aJl] the nations of the world, 
and this means that all nations, small or great, have every right to shape their 
individual destinies. This principle should be applied to India also, and it 
is the basis of the Congress-League Scheme ; and if Mr. Montagu’s scheme is 
not founded upon this principle, we are not prepared to accept it. We should 
first of all know his scheme. We know the preoccupations of the Cabinet 
owing to the crisis which the war has reached, but for that reason the publi- 
cation of the scheme should not be postponed as the Iudian cemands have also 
a close relation with the war. That the enemy has been twice defeated within 
the last three months is true, but that he is very powerful still and will resume 
the offensive for the third and-fourth time is equally certain; and not only 
that butif he is defeated in France he will certainly attempt to force his way 
in the East. India wants to be perfectly prepared before he begins such an 
attempt and, therefore, the question of political reforms in India is, as the 
London Times said, a war measure. 


21. Commenting upon the announcement that the War Cabinet cannot 
come to a decision with regard to the Secretary of 
arene cae), OE State’s scheme of Indian files owing to their 
pre-occupation with the war, the Home Kuler 
remarks :—" The news is almost incredible and reveals the fundamental twist 
in the policy of the Government. I[t seems that the powers that be hava 
still failed to realize that the question of Jndian reforms is as essential 
&® war measure as helping in recruitment, subscribing to the war loan 
and making of ammunitions. Time is a factor of first rate importance 
and the authorities have so far disregarded it in the most cavalier fashion. 
Hope deferred maketh the heart sick, and our hopes have been deferred so 
long and so often that we find it difficult to believe that the reform scheme 
will actually come. What with the selfish, unscruplous and astutely engineer- 
ed Anglo=-Indian opposition, the strict purdah observed by Mr. Montagu in 
this country and the influences behind the scenes to which he was subjected, 
the Sydenhamites and their Tory allies in the inmost councils of the Govern- 
mént, the fanatical opponents ofthe type of Dr. Nair in our own camp, 
sedulously encouraged by the aliens in our midst, and above all, the persistent 
and not infrequently inspired rumours about the limited character of the new 
scheme, we have ceased to look for any sound measure of reforms.” 


June. 


22. “The one fact that is transparently clear in the present situation in 
India is that the Government has been unable to 

The drifting policy of arrive ai a definite and settled policy and under the 
1 Sore Fier th Ok: circumstances it has taken to drifting as its pro- 
Paty gramme. It is quite unnecessary to point out the 
mischievous consequences of this policy or rather 

absence of any policy. If ever the British in India were in supreme need of 
‘statesmanship—a clearly formulated and definite idea of what was to be done 
and how it was to be done—the present is such an occasion. The factors in 
the consideration of the problem are so many, so confused and of such differ- 
ent kinds that it requires first-rate statesmanship to arrive at a tolerable 
solution. But the present policy of the Government is fraught with 
danger’... The danger on our North-West frontier, though it might not 
ae materialize, is the most important “factor in the situation. It must 
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be met -at any cost and everything else must give way before it. We cannot 
rd seriously the suggestion that India does not belong to us, that it 
belongs to the British and so the British must be left to defend it as best 
they can. It has-been made perfectly clear that India cannot afford to givé 
any further financial help. She can only help by large supplies from her 
plentiful reserves of man-power. But the impossible conditions for service 
which are imposed incline us to the belief that the Government does not want 
our help in this respect..........0ur conclusion is strengthened by the fact that 
in the existing temper of the country the bureaucracy cannot afford to arm 
its opponents. So all this appealing and speech-making has beén nothing but 
an empty theatrical display, full of sound and fury signifying nothing.” 


23. AnIndian Home Rule League has been started in America. If 
_  @py nation has entered into the war with an un- 
America will advise gejfish view, it is America. It was natural for the 
ea 2 Home Americans to get enraged and order England to 
Kesari (111), 11th June grant Home Rule to Ireland, when they found that 
' the British Government did not apply the principle 
of liberty, for which Americans were about to sacrifice their lives, to Ireland 
in its own home. It was only because America pulled England’s ear that 
way that the Irish Convention was assembled. If America is convinced that 
the tale of India is similar to that of Ireland and if it is properly explained to 
it that the man-power of India has been rendered useless because suitable 
concessions have not been given to it, America will surely advise England to 
eprant Home Rule to India. The only difficulty is to make America realise 
the true internal condition of India. We hope that the Home Rule League 
founded in England will partly deal with the difficulty; let us see what the 
experience will be. 


*24. “ The reply that Mr. Montagu gave in the House of Commons to 
questions about Sir Subramania Lyer’s letter to 

Comments on Mr. Mon- President Wilson should afford food for very serious 
tagu’s statement in reflection in this country........... The gravity of 


Parliament about Sir §. ; ee 
Aiyar’s letter to President the situation create.i by language of this kind is not 


Wilson met by airy flourishes of contempt, or the declara- 
Rast Goftdr (33), 16th tion that the expression ‘ disgraceful’ used by Mr. 
June, Eng. cols. Montagu will be repudiated with indignation 


throughout India. How will this indignant repudia- 
tion avail us, and are we prepared to throw Mr. Montagu overboard to the 
sharks like Jonah of old? It must be borne in mind that we Indians relya 
great deal on the present Secretary of State for India for the reforms which 
are at present under the consideration of the Cabinet and on which an 
announcement has been made in the House of Commons........... It is clear 
that Mr. Montagu shares the views of the Viceroy in respect of the letter. 
We cannot say what action is proposed to be taken: whether action will be 
taken against the venerable Madras leader under the Defence of India Act 
or Government will content themselves with issuing an official communique 
on the subject. Any way, however, the Secretary of State’s remarks must be 
taken very seriously, and we do not think we are far out when we say that 
they augur ill for the promised reforms.” 


*25. ‘“‘Lord Morley may censure the Evglish Tchinovniks in India, 
Mr. Montagu, as a non-official, may con'emn the 

Mahrdtta (6), 16th 1, soodan "ts rotten bureaucratic system in India, 
vune. these strictures may reach the ears of President 
Wilson, but mark ye Indians, your Sir Subramanyam must not condemn the 
same men or system, and he must not intimate to Dr. Wilson the same thing 
by a letter! If he attempts to do it, it becomes high treason, his letter 
becomes ‘ disgraceful,’ his statements too wild, baseless and not worth taking 
notice, and his position, as an ex-High Court Judge, heightens their impropriety ! 
What a piece of logic is this indeed! All of us know, even President 
Wilson knows, that the mission of Mr. Montagu himself in India was oe 
a scathing commentary on the Government system in this land of yn 
sorrows; and then is it not astounding that what Mr. Montagu himself Se 
H 90—5 CON 7 Seat 
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gay, or as an official, do with impunity, nay aé 

0) 7; should, by himself, be viewed, in Sir Subramanyam 

an offer 5 pen rom the words in which it is couched, it is the thing, 
‘system of Government, which Mr. Montagu wants to be overhauled which 


disgraceful, and not so much the letter ; and as long as that thing itself is 
- gllowed to remain unaltered, all attempts to foist its disgrace on its expositors. 
or exponents will. provoke nothing but ridicule.” 


s 26. Some remarks made by. the Honourable Mr. Shrinivas Shastri 


Politi as President of the Educational Conference recently 
any ceri gerd held at Poona as regards the defects of the present 


(31), 9th June. system of education are very instructive to 


: Government and the people alike. First of all he 
dealt with the unjustifiable and harmful nature of the orders which prevented 
the teachers from taking part in politics. Such orders are, in his opinion, 
harmful to the best interests of education, and we quite agree with him. 
He is perfectly right in emphasisiag the point that the teachers have not only 
to teach the students their text-books but also to equip thew for the 


requirements of practical lif’. The prohibitory orders at present in force 


compel the teachers to live in isolation, in consequence of which they remain 
out of touch with the contemporary events and problems of actual life; and 
the students learning under these teachers naturally come out of school ignorant 
of their rights and responsibilities as citizens and unfit and unable to cope with 
the situations that fac: them inthe world These students are likely to be 
misled, which is dangerous to the state and society. Again patriotism is a 
noble sentiment which should be instilled in boyhood at school and this 
principle has been recognised and acted upon in all the civilized countries ; 
but unfortunately here in India some narrow-minded officials take patriotism 
and loyalty as conflicting with each other, and consequently the former is 
not taught in our schools. We earnestly urge it upon the attention of 
Government that they shouli immediately give the teachers the liberty which 
is allowed to them in civilized countries, and that they should also raise 
their status to the level at which it is in those countries. 


27. The War Cabinet has deprived us of the right of approaching the 
British democracy at a very critical time and our 

Passive resistance should leaders should, therefore, confer together how to 
be inaugurated asaprotest remove this unjust hardship. They should exchange 
en gy ee of views with Mahatma Gandbi about the expediency 
ae ome Rule Deputa- 4f inaugurating a passive resistance movement and 
Rdjakdran (new), 9th jf advised by him, act under his leadership. We 
June. are sure the War Cabinet will be obliged to re-consider 


their decision it they come to know that our leaders 
have decided to take this step. 


28. No one objects to the Censor performing his legitimate duties. But 
some of his recent vagaries show that under a bureau- 

Alleged vagaries of the ¢yatic administration even a good institution defeats 
ero ikar (new), 9th +8 Own purpose. In the last week the Censor 
Taine opened, before passing, a letter from Lady Wedder- 
burn addresed to Mr. R. P. Karandikar in reply to 

his letter of condolence on the death of the late Sir William Wedderburn. 
We are aware of similar letters from Lady Wedderburn to other persons being 
delivered without being opened by the Censor. But Mr. Karandikar was on 
the Home Rule deputation headed by Mr. Tilak! This explains why the 
Censor has a special fascination for his private correspondence. Also both 
Mrs. Besant and Mr. Horniman complain that all their private letters are 
closely scrutinised by the Censor before being delivered. This is indeed most 
disgasting. We trust the bigher authorities will see that in future the 
Censor keeps within legitimate bounds. We doubt, however, whether our 
suggestion will prove acceptable to the bureaucracy which includes men like 
Mr. Robertson who spy upon the money transactions of Mrs. Besant. 
Under a bureaucratic administration even a man without brains can discharge 
the duties of a Censor. The other day Mr. Syed Husain delivered a speech 
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in Bombay on the subject of the cancellation of the Home Rule deputation’s 


passports and a summary of it was telegraphed to all the principal newspapers 
in India. The Censor, however, took it into his head that if should not reach 
the New India and the Leader and so suppressed the messages addressed to 
those papers. It is difficult to understand what war service the Censor 
performed in -withholding a summary of a speech which was reproduced 
verbatim the next day in the Bombay dailies. We leave it to our readers to 
decide whom to admire most—whether a brainless Censor like this, or the 
administration which makes his existence possible. 


29. ‘‘ Ata Conference of the Burmese people a resolution was passed for 
putting a stop to the practice of visitors entering 
_ Comments on the press\ th, Pagodas with their boots and shoes on. The 
communiqué issued by pe 
the Government of Burma Oenders are mainly the Kuropean visitors. The 
regarding the question of Government of Burma has thought it its duty to 
foreigners entering Bud- come to the protection of these offenders and has 
dhist temples with shoes issued a communiqué on the question.......... The 
ag: communiqué is a gross interference with the 
Sig main hg = (21), religious feelings and susceptibilities of the Burmese 
nae re people and directly against the declared policy of 
Government. We do not understand what insane feeling moved the Burma 
Government to issue the communiqué. It goes on to say that any attempt to 
put [into effect ?] the above resolution of the Conference by force: or intimida- 
tion will be punished. This amounts to this that Government has become an 
accomplice of the pversons who would offend the religious feelings of His 
Majesty’s subjects and if any attempt is ma‘e to prevent these persons from so 
doing the Government of Burma would come down with all the powers at its 
command to crush the delinquent. Was power ever so abused? How long 
does the Government of India and the Home Government expect the 
people of India to submit to such petty tyrannies at the hands of the 
provincial autocrats ? These provincial heads must be taught their duty and 
they must know that the fat salaries which they draw come from the pockets 
of these very people to whose feelings they are so indifferent.” 


380. Currency notes are dominating the market, but a discount of 4 per 
cent. has to be paid. As the villagers are not 

Difficulties in encashing accustomed to receive notes there is some difficulty 
currency notes in the jn ordinary dealings. Though Bombay - merchants 
ye eae tak Vaibhav (87), 2F° prepared to send rupees, parcels are not accepted 
sit Senn, sieges oda by the Railway Company. It is proper for Govern- 
; ment to try to bring currency notes more in circula- 

lation. But distrust is created in the minds of our rayats. We should like to 


suggest to Government to do the needful in the matter. 


31. ‘‘ Pucega Mawla Maratha” writes as follows :—*“‘ 1 hope you will not 

| deny publication to the following translation of a 
Complaint about remarks Marathi tribute awarded to the Muhammadan com- 
insulting to Muhamma- munity by that notorious historical researcher (?) 
sont n ao ene of ~ at Poona. I mean Mr. V. K. Rajawade. This is 
ahake Mandal of ena published as paragraph 9 on page 11 of the Report 
TT eee of 1916, published by that inwardly sectarian, but 
Isldmic Mail (5), 9th outwardly cosmopolitan Institute, the “ Bharat Itihasa 
June, Eng. edition. Sanshodhaka Mandal of Poona’. The whole article 
from which I have selected this paragraph and which 

bears the title of ‘ Inclusion of non-Hindoos among the Hindoos’ is full of 
grave insults heaped on different Indian communities under the mask of critical 
and scientific comments; and it is in order to awaken the Muhammadans here 
to what is going around them that I venture to send this contribution to your 
paper. [Here the writer quotes from paragraph 9 the following among other 
things:—............ ‘The travellers tell us that the villages and houses of 
the Muhammadans inhabiting the provinces from Algeria, Morocco eastward 
to China are extremely filthy and dirty. It is well known that even in 
Hindustan the places occupied by Musalmans are more filthy and dirty than 
those occupied by the Hindoos. All the Muhammadan countries are noto- 
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age countries where an ia a 

. << ? | deb pesbis Mr. Baitor, such id 

ute ona Chitpawar awatds to the Muhanimadan community 

| whose athy and a copecanion théy are at present building colossal 

yr nite of their ‘national ambitions........... In fact, the Poona Chitpawans 
TO “all, note well), Historians especially, who are the shattered remnants of 


| : Ee =. the cursed Poona Brahmin Bureaucracy, I mean the Peshwai, have now made 
eek ita point, through their mask of historical researchers, to paint their own 


Chitpawan history (which i in its element is still much doubted and what they 
4#dvertise as genuine is nothing short of a grafted one) in colours genuine and 
to condemn the social, religious and political histories of other communities 
of Maharashtra. I earnestly urge upon all the Hindus and Muhammadans to 
protest against the methods of this Itihasa Sanshodhaka Mandal’s reports and 
working methods, and if Government shall not get the recent issue of their 
report thoroughly translated before it finds a wider circle of publication or 
inclusion in books like the Nagpur Cyclopedea, and see whether the Institute 
or its grant do not deserve to be confiscated at all, I must be frank here to say 
that Government. may fail in their proper exercise of duty. The report of the 
Mandal in question also casts unpardonable slurs on the religious, social and 
political aspects of other Hindoo communities, e.g., it calls the historically 
loyal Chandraseniya Kayastha Prabhoos as ‘disloyal to the Bone’ as well as 
‘Born of Prostitutes’ and soon. I believe the leaders of this community are 
not sleeping if not dead.” 


32. ‘‘ For many of us who dwell in the towns the utter and absolute 
poverty of India is simply an abstract idea. The 


The duty of Govern- 
ment to put famine relief 
measures into operation at 


Modern fieview for June brings to light a shocking 
state of things in the interior of Bengal. It seems 


: that a considerable number of people of the middie 
thm Role sth Class have not the ability to supply themselves with 
June. a piece of cloth.- Any one who has got some notion 

about the sensitive delicacy of Indian wowen will 
not be very much surprised to learn that they prefer death to disgrace.......... 
The miserable and grinding poverty for the people makes it essential that 
energetic measures should be immediately taken. Under the circuuistances 
is it not the duty of Government to put their famine relief machinery into 
operation? ‘Ihe excruciating sight of human beings dying from _ sheer 
poverty must be put a stop to. Government would come to the rescue if the 
people were dying from hunger. There is no reason why it should not help 
them if they are dying from nudity.” 


88. The Gujardti endorses the views expressed by Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
in his letter to the Press in the matter of the dis- 
A fresh grievance of abilities imposed on Indians by the Railway Act in 
Indians in South Africa. §outh Africa and adds:—Not only is the Railway 
P Gwardti (19), 9th June; Act insulting to the Indian British subjects but also 
Praja Bandhu (30), 9th i. hs eke ue Westen Gi , 
June: Kaira Vartamdn ‘© the subjects of Native States in India. The 
(72), 12th June; Bombay Indian Chiefs should get the status of their subjects 
Samachar (64), 10th June. in the Colonies determined. Had India been an 
independent State, South Africa would not have 
dared to behave in such a manner towards Indians ; but it now takes advantage 
of the weakness of Britain. ‘The South African Government seems to ignore 
the services of Indians in the South African War. We hope Lord 
Chelmsford, the Indian Chiefs and the Indian people will keep up 
the agitation in the matter. The Indian Chiefs should join Govern- 
ment in safeguarding the rights of Indians in the Colonies and in main- 
taining the high esteem in which the British Empire is held by the Indians. 
{The Praja Bandhu is afraid that the insult offered to Indians by 
the Government of South Africa will have an adverse effect on the minds of 
the Indian people who have so readily’ come forward to help Government, 
in the present war. The Kaira jartamdn makes similar remarks. The 
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‘Bombay Samdchdr hopes that Lord Chelmsford will follow the example of 
‘Lord Hardinge, and try his best to safeguard the rights of Indians in South 
Africa and thus win the hearts of the Indian people.] 


34. “While General Smuts is having pp gee a ee ee 
: English and Scottish cities and receiving their 
FD apron = ee wae oe and making eloquent speeches about liberty 
Kesari (111) Th June. nd rights of small nations, etc., his countrymen 
in South Africa are apparently under the belief that 
all such high falutin is of no application to their local conditions. Their 
oppression of the Indian settlers in their midst continues as virulently as 
ever. Mr. M. K. Gandhi ha; written a letter to the Times of India giving 
significant extracts from the Indian Opinion which reveal a most unfortunate 
state of things.......... The perusal of Mr. Gandhi's letter is calculated to 
make more people Home Rulers than any amount of tub-thumping on 
the part of our local Thersiteses. It is most imperative as a war-measure 
of Imperial importance that this oppression of Indians in a part of the 
British Empire should cease. Its continuance is a_ fruitful cause of uurest 
inIndia.” [The Kesari says :—Under the new rules aStation ‘Iaster in South 
Africa will be able to refuse railway tickets even to Mr. Gandhi if he visits 
that country. If the complaints of the Indians in South Africa are not 
listened to, they mean to inaugurate a campaign of passive resistance. We 
hope that the authorities there will not allow matters to come to that crisis 
in view of the services of Indians in the war.| 


890. The Kesari expresses its pleasure that the righteous cause in the 

. Kaira struggle has triumphed, but it says that the 

Pi: eae of the Kaira delay caused by the officials is unpardonable. It 
Kesari (111), 11th June, Pomts out that auctions and confiscations were the 
order of the day even after a circular was issued by 

the Collector on the 25th April ordering that poor rayats should not be 
compelled to pay. It further adds:—The Collector must be knowing that 
the order was not obeyed; otherwise where was the necessity to issye a second 
_order? Inspite of the clear warning given in the second order, coercive 
measures were adopted till the 3rd June. Who is responsible for the loss 
thus suffere:] by the rayats ? Will the officials return the money to those from 
whom it was taken needlessly? It is fo exhibit profound ignorance of 
British history and character to question British officials in this manner. 
They will replace une official by another, if there is a great outcry 
against tyranny, highhandedness: and injustice. But they will not say 
a word about the mistakes committed by the official and the sufferings 
undergone by the rayats. This is bred in the bones of the British and 
from Warren Hastings downwards this tradition has been maintained in 
India. How can it be changed all at.once? ‘Though the rayats have won 
a wordly victory in this struggle, we doubt how much they have been benefited 
and how far the policy of Government has been changed. The real con- 


and there is no mention in the order of suspension being granted on account 
of the failure of crops. However much the officials may try to cover up their 
mistakes by hair-splitting, there is no objection to say that it was a great 
‘victory for passive resistance. The tenacity shown by the Gujarat rayats 
is very commendable in face of the threat of Mr. Pratt. We cannot 
sufficiently praise the landholders who suffered for others and stuck to their 
principle. 


36. The rustics of Gujarat did not quake at the threats of Mr. Pratt and 
Diiien ines th stuck to the passive resistance movement as advised 
pe ay Sudh ik ad ‘new), bY Mahatma Gandhi. At this the authorities slowly 
Oe. Tne ’ began to climb down. It is indeed most gratifying 
that the movement has met with such signal success. 


If it required one Gandhi to attain such a paltry result as the suspension of 
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His ‘Excellency the Governor on 
iment of the principle that they 
a “The Beveune oficial w went on consenting e the lands and attaching 
7 the property Oo people, but the people did not show 
‘ 00) Sth Tune ; any signs of fear and allowed the officials to do as 
oa ioe: _ (69), they liked. The monsoon was approaching and a 
ES ees _ question arose as to who would cultivate the confis- 
— “tated hala uid 00 the weapon of confiscation. had to be laid aside to bring 
" . ~-—s he trouble toan end. The letter published over the signatures of Messrs. 
ee ‘Gandhi and Patel exposes the, vaguries of the Revenue Department still 
a ‘ further. The Collector says that instructions were issuedon the 25th May 
not to bring pressure on those who were unable to pay Government dues. Had 
the order been published the passive resistance would never have been continued. 
‘We do not think that the order referred to was at all issued and are of opinion 
‘ that the Collector is making a pretence of having issued it to preserve the pres- 
) tige of his department. He is ashamed to own his defeat and is reluctant to 
show liberality of mind. Mr. Gandhi has by the passive resistance movement 
taught the cultivators of Kaira how to break down the highhandedness of the 
Revenue Department and how to persist in making sacrifices. We hope the 
es). officials will in future desist from taking such steps as would bring their authority 
ae into danger. The officials may make laws sgaiust the wishes of the people and 
= enforce them, but they will not be able to influence the minds of the psople by 
ae oppressive laws. They would use their power in an arbitrary manner at the 
ae risk of creating discontent among the people. Mr. Gandhi deserves to be 
os congratulated on his having inculcated patience, perseverance, courage aud 
_ unity upon the cultivators of Kaira, [The Deshodaya congratulates \ir. Gandhi 
and the cultivators of Kaira on the persistence and courage shown by them in 
me upholding a just cause and thanks Government for recognising the justice of 
aaa the contention of the passive resisters and for issuing orders for suspension of 
aes revenue dues. | 


88. The Honours lists published annually show that higher titles 
e invariably go to the officials. Occasionally an excep- 
EC —— Birthday Honours at made A. the = of aos or a of their ies 
ae satellites. man of independent views nee 

: ae ey eae eee entertain no hopes of being ever honoured by Gov- 
érnment. The reverse is the practice in England. There only those who 
a loyally stand by their principles are honoured. ‘l'his shows the difference 
ie between a popular Government and anirresponsible one. Whereas indepen/- 

e. ence is at a premium under one, only the sycophants are favoured under the 
other. 


82. Titles are in the gift of Government and itis natural for them to 

| bestow them, according to their will. Judging from 

_ Karndtak Vaibhav (87),. the practice of distribution of titles, it is but reason- 
llth June; Karndtak able that a disregard exists for them. People think 
bs Blh ven — ig ot them to be more a dishonour than an honour. In 
‘Sune ee: Oo England also titles are given only to those who 
; belong to the party in office; the bureaucrats here 
a give titles to those who are under their influence. Weare glad that Mr. 
as Halkatti, a local pleader, has got a Rao Sahebship. We need not openly 
a state.his important deeds. He should have got the title before. We do not 
think it would be a mistake to say that he got it this year because of the 
Conference of the backward classes held by him and because of the pro- 
Government resolutions passed therein. [The Karndlak Vritt remarks :— 
ee In other countries titles are given to those who do some national good. But 
ia such low practices do not find a place in the bureaucratic Government. 
Beet Titles are the mighty power in the hands of bureaucrats to create a split 
amongst Home Rulers. It need not be said Mr. Kalkot, mamlatdar of 
Hubli (District Dharwar), got a Rao Sahebship because of his lectures in 
collecting war loan and getting recruits. It need not create any surprise 
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to learn that Mr. Halkatti of Bija4pur has been awarded a Rao Sahebship, 
The non-Brahmin agitation conducted by anti-Brahmins like Messrs. Latthe 
and Kothari was so long confined to Belgaum, But Rao Saheb Halkatti 
introduced the agitation into Bijapur and Government must have honoured 
him with this auspicious badge for it and for no other reason, The Shubho 
daya also makes similar comments.] 


40. Do not the Europeans get honours in England that they should 
| be honoured in India on the King’s birthday? High 
Gujardti (19), 9th June; offices in India are monopolised by Europeans and so 
ee age (c%), ilth the Birthday honours are also monopolised by them. 
Sth Fane gp oe How can we hope to have military honours for Indians 
(3), 8th Jane since there are no Indians in the army? Since thé 
ay Honours List places selfish sycophants and indepen- 
dent men on a footing of equality there is a great necessity of subjecting it to 
popular control. - (The Deshodaya writes :—Government officials and military 
officers in particular figare largely in the Honours List. It is rather strange 
that a large number of honours are bestowed upon those officials who are 
known to deal harshly with the people, while very few are given to those who 
are favourites with them. The Rdst Goftdédr wonders why 4 hater of Indians 
like Mr. Mountford, Commissioner, Southern Division, should figure in the 
honours list and writes :—Honours are bestowed upon those who are scarcely 
known to the people while those who are recommended for honours by the 
people are kept in the background. The Home Ruler writss:—“The heavy 
list of honours which Government have inflicted on our devoted heads 
leads us to the conclusion that they have quite lost sight of the trite 
maxim that more the honours less the honour......... The people in this 
country have long given up associating any honour with the titles of the 
Government.’’| . 


41. The Administration Report of the Bombay Abkari Department is 
now too stale to serve any useful purpose. Even 
Comments on the last a cursory glance at the Report will show that the 
~ samen Administration qministration of this Department was not on the 
‘Dryde Prakdsh (40) whole satisfactory. ‘Phere is a considerable increase 
18h Funes. ’ in the Abkari revenue which is accounted for, as 
usual, by increased prosperity and enhanced wages. 
This assertion is not borne out by actual facts. In the Kaira District 
although the Abkari revenue increased during the year, the people were far 
from prosperous as recently shown by Messrs. Gandhi, Parekh and Patel. 
The policy of Government has long been directed towards increasing the price 
of liquor with a view to check its consumption. We trust Government will 
now realise that this procedure is powerless to achieve the desired end. We 
welcome the decision to encourage the consumption of weaker liquor. This, 
however, is not enough in itself and Government should wholly prohibit the 
sale of stronger spirits. If Government desire ultimately to eradicate the 
drink evil they should keep that goal in view and gradually reduce the 
number of liquor shops every year. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


42. Commenting upon the Local Self-government Resolution the 
Jdgaruk says that it does not approve of the proposal 

Comments on the that one-fourth of the members of the municipalities 
Resolutionof the Govern- gnd local boards should be nominated by Govern- 
placa abies ment. Although the oo vey spe paar “ 
' made by the Collector, it remarks, they will actually 
oe be made by his subordinates who usually belong to 

_ the higher classes and are known for their illiberal views. ‘he paper says 
that this difficulty can be overcome by constituting separate electorates for 
the backward classes, or in the alternative, by consulting the leaders of 


those classes when the nominations are to be made. 


that Kulkarnis in his State 

by Talatis. Balutas also were 

#0 be ionek. Both these orders have now been 

.. and the Kulkarnis and the baluidars are deeply 

. We hope that the orders now issued will be final 
rnis and balwtdars will thus be freed from anxiety. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 
\ 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 21st June 1918. 


* Reported in advance. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 


Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 


which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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‘POLITICS AN D THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. “It is extremely difficult, by any stretoh of the lena to under- 
| stand the attitude of Lord Willingdon at the Bom 
Comments on the bay War Conference. A Conference is a gathering 
Bar War Oc the Bom- at which people confer, and when people confer there 
p, eg a. 15th 18 Bothing criminal in expressing sentiments which 
June do not suit the taste of the chairman.......... But 

' whstever chance of success this ‘ conference,’ which 
pretended to be representative and which had for its procedure a few cut 
and dried formule had, was totally destroyed by the Governor’s favouring 
the assembly with his opinions about Home Rulers. His Excellency would 


_have done well to remember that he was speaking there not as a private 


individual but as the representative of the King-Emperor........... Lord 
Willingdon’s blazing indiscretion forced our leaders to leave the hall, and 
the responsibility for the scene in the Town Hall rests on his own shoulders. 
The certificate for good conduct which His Excellency gave to his own 
governwent and himself is contrary to facts and in extremely bad taste.......... 
Kvery impartial observer must confess that the effect of the Governor’s speech 
will be anything but helpful for the purposes of the war........... Even 80 
immediately after Lord Willingdon has spoken, it appears that the success of 
the War Loan in Bombay will be affected by the Governor’s action.......... 
It is to be hoped that the Governor will see bis blunder in the light of calm 
and og? reconsideration, and will make ample amends for his unjustified 
remarks,” 


2. “His Excellency would have had some justification for his lecture 
New Times (8), 18th to the Home Rulers after their remarks on the 
reco ; resolution. Butas it was, His Excellency indulged 
; in all sorts of misrepresentations absolutely un- 
worthy of a liberal statesman that he wished to appear. The ‘extreme 
left’ party have been absolutely constitutional in their methods and have 
absolutely no desire to embarrass the Government. Rather did His 
Excellency embarrass Mr. Tilak and other nationalists by not allowing 
them any other course except to leave the meeting.......... It. was the 
Governor who created the point at issue and it was again he who ruled tha 
speeches out of order. The action of His Excellency was deliberate and 
therefore most unfortunate.” 


8. “Itis not at all an exaggeration to say that the Bombay War 
Hindusthdn (23), 16th Conference which was held at the Town Hall on 
June, Eng. cols... Monday last was a great disillusionment to the 
people of the whole Presidency. Since the Govern- 
ment af Lord Willingdon went out of their way to invite a few. of the 
prominent Home Rule leaders including Lokmanya Tilak, it was reasoned 
by many fondly ignorant of what was coming that they had ‘been influenced 
by wiser counsels and that great success would naturally follow from such 
Conference. It would appear, however, from Lord Willingdon’s speech that 
the Home Rulers were invited, with a deliberate intention, to be publicly 
insulted, without being allowed an opportunity of replying to the attacks and 
insinuations on their loyalty and sincerity. Lord Willingdon’s words about 
the Home Rulers were more fitting in the mouth of a bureaucrat than in 
that of the responsible Head of a Presidency.......... Lord Willingdon’s 
action was a grave blunder and is far more likely to prejudice the presi- 
dency’s war efforts than all the actions of the Home Ruler, which after all are 
nothing compared to what people in other parts of the Kmpire are saying 
and doing.” 


4. ‘His Excellency the Governor, who was in the chair, deemed it 
proper to pass strictures on certain of our leaders” 


Praja Bandhu (30), and notably on those of the Home Rule League....... 
16th June, Eng. cols. He could not resist the temptation of criticising 
their methods, and while doing so he gave to 
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rment and to himeselfa certificate for a tolerance of political 


tation. We regret to state that events, such as among others, the 
artive prosecution of Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak and the order of exclu- 
H passed against Mrs, Besant entirely disprove this claim. The policy 
a Ree | which is so dear to the ‘heart of every bureaucrat is in the 


Rees ponsible for the present situation, for those is authority seem to have 


’ 
* Y 
my e : 


"  ——_-_ Jost sight of the homely saying, trust begets trust. It need hardly be said 
that if Lord Willingdon is anxious to avoid all bitter and unpleasant criticism 
- .. he should avoid its provocation by every possible means. In the present 
-.- 4nstance he bas provoked it, and hence he should be prepared to face it in the 
best way he can. First to invite popular leaders for the purpose of securing 
their co-operation in connection with the War and then to deliberately insult 
¢{hem is in our opinion surely not the way in which the sought for co-opera- 
.tion can be secured. Not only that, but his ill-considered remarks are likely 
to do more harm than any political agitation can possibly do. . For this 
reason Lord Willingdon has in our opinion done a disservice to the Empire 
ae. by uttering them........... In the face of such treatment Mr. Tilak and 
SS Mr. Kelkar had no alternative but to Jeave the Hall, and certain other Home 
we Rulers followed suit.” 


Cae 5. The programme was settled beforehand and it appeared to be the 
ES ) 16th intention of the authorities to ask the persons 
Se xe Rdj Kdran (new), ' assembled to simply nod their heads and to make 


Bee ae Jame. speeches approving of what had been previously 
oe ee settled. A proclamation’ setting forth all these things and asking for com- 
ee: ee pliance with everything it set forth could as well have sufficed. At the Delhi 
fot Conference the only thing that the Viceroy did was to disallow the proposed 
Bed Home Rule resolution, but while doing so he did not cast any aspersions on 
et Home Rule leaders or their aims. His Excellency the Governor outdid the 
. Viceroy and abused the Home Rulers in his opening speech and brought 
: gratuitous charges against them. The accusation that they are bargaining 
- with Government is mistaken inasmuch as they have never asked people not 
. ioe _ - to enlist or not to subscribe for the War Loan until Home Rule was granted. 
: They are only putting forward proposals to enable Government to secure 
% 4 more recruits than they have been able to do. As to the speeches of the 
ae - -. ghiefs, they have never shown any independence of thought or action. 
fae Any idea of dissenting from the authcrities never enters their minds. 
Dee The Jam Saheb of Navdnagar referred to Prithwiraj Chavan in the 
course of his speech and asked that unconditional assistance should 
be given. We have, however, never heard that Prithwiraj attended any 
war conference held by foreign officials and asked his countrymen to 
offer their everything to them. If the Jam Saheb takes such pride in 
Prithwiraj it would be more becoming for him and his brother princes to go 
to the front to face Hindenburg and Mackinsen than to fire off fusillades 
against Home Rulers. [The paper next justifies Mr. Tilak and others for 
e leaving the Conference and concludes by attacking Sir N. G. Chandavarkar 
a for his condemnation of Mr. Tilak and the Home Rule party and for 
se ‘ bombarding ” the audience with * stock philosophical expressions”’. In its 
Bs opinion Mr. Chandavarkar has got very little following though he declared 

a " _-_ himself to be the leader of a party in the Conference.| 
me: 6. Everyone who loves his country and the Empire ought to protest 
oe strongly against the deliberate insult levelled at the 
Pee. 3g _ Sudhdkar (new), 16th popuiar party by Lord Willingdon at the War Con- 
ole le" | June. 5 | Karndtak KX —_ ference. It is indeed very painful that His Excel- 
«nage oe velhes ti “18th lency should act in a manner calculated to defeat the 
pe | Ficin object which Mr. Lloyd George had in view when 
a ea , he addressed his appeal to this country. This 
. incident shows that the days of bureaucracy are numbered. Surely no great 
a ae calamity would have befallen the Empire if His Excellency had allowed 
i oe <> Messrs. Tilak and Kelkar to have their say. It is claimed on behalf of His 
oe, ae Excellency that he was obliged to stop these speakers because they introduced 
oe = eee politics into their speeches. But Lord Willingdon himself and those who 


followed him talked politics. If Mr.. Tilak, besides talking politics, had 


«ss 


fiattered the bureaucracy, he would not have been interrupted by His Excel- 
lency but, on the contrary, would have been cheered by him. It was 
generally believed that Government invited Mr. Tilak to the Conference be- 
cause they wanted the sympathy and co-operation of the Home Rule 
Leaguers and particularly because they wanted to rectify the error made on 
the occasion of the Delhi Conference in not inviting him. It was, therefore, 
not only improper but impolitic to wound his feelings. It was well that 
Mr. Tilak and his associates left th: Hall and Mr. Jinnah remained behind 
to protest vigorously against the action of Government. Were it otherwise, 
we would only have shown that we deserved to be kicked by the bureaucracy. 
[The Karndtak Vritt questions the representative character of the War , 
Conference and blames Lord Willingdon for attacking Home Rulers and _ 
praising the bureaucracy. It says that it was no Conference at all inasmuch ei 
&8 no discussion and amendments were allowed. The Karndtak Vaibhav i Se 
assures His Excellency that Home Rulers are fully loyal and that they are o 
ready to give more assistance than all others. It further requests him to wipe - 
out by his deeds the insult given to the popular party. | 


7. “The most unfortunate thing in the whole episode was His Excel- 
lency the Governor’s speech. In the course of his 
Gujardti Punch (21), speech he made an attack, which in our opinion was 
16th June, Eng. cols. entirely unwarranted, on the members of the Home 
Rule League and on the leaders of that League....... 
He goes even to the extent of doubting the sincerity of these persons in their 
desire to co-operate with Government.......... These expressions are an 
insult to the Home Rulers and we do not blame them for resenting their 
utterance........... For ourselves we think that the invitation of the Home 
Rulers to the Conference was a grave blunder on the part of His Excellency 
if we are to take the statements made by His Excellency as correct. His 
Excellency said that he could not feel sure of the sincerity of the support of 
the Home Rulers until he had come to aclear understanding with them. 
We ask in all earnestness, was ever an attempt made by His Excellency or 
His Excellency’s Government to come to an understanding with these people 
prior to the holding of the Bombay Conference? If not, was the Conference 
the proper place where these persons were to convince His Excellency ?” 
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8. What loyal but self-respecting man will feel encouragement at the 

| proceedings of the Conference when he sees what 

Prakdsh (119), 19th little value is attached to the honoured leaders of 
June. the people? Sir N.G. Chandavarkar is known to 
the Maharashtra as one whose logic is full of selfish- 

ness. And, therefore, whatever he might say, we cannot admit that the ) 
Conference was a success. We hope that past things will now be a 
remedied and war questions solved by taking the popular leaders into ae 
confidence. ie 
9. “There was a great hope that Lord Willingdon would exercise 
eee ed 4s) tbat tact and bonhomie of which he is a master to ‘ 
16th , psig En “gn > secure the enthusiastic co-operation of even the & 
sree’ bitterest critics of the Government. Lord Willing- a 

don had a great opportunity, but as subsequent events proved, he did not use 
that opportunity as ‘finely as he might have. It was a great tactical blunder ig 
to have poured a volley of severe criticism on the Home Rulers, seeing after a 
S what circumspection and deliberation they had responded to the invitation to | a 
the Conference. And if Lord Willingdon was untactful, Mr. Tilak and his Ts 

followers were equally wrong in having left the Conference before the proceed- 3 

ings were over........... It would have been more heroic of Mr. Tilak if he 

had declared his loyalty and the readiness of himself and his party to serve es, 

the cause of the Empire in spite of the rebukes and taunts of His Excel- a 

lency.......- 1tis true Indians suffer under many galling political disabilities, 7 

but how much nobler it is that Indians should make sacrifices for the war 

in spite of these disabilities ?......... This is the consideration, we believe, 

which impelled Sir Narayan Chandavarkar to declare that our offer of help 

must be unconditional and without reservation of any kind.” 


1 by alia persons at the ‘Seis War 
ife ne was, to use the mildest words, such ag 
| | reflect discredit and disgrace upon them ag 

“Joyal citizens and particularly as members of the 

Home Rule League. ‘he remarks made by His 

uite justified, for we are not aware of any substantial work 

hyped rs. e the Home Rule League beyond misrepresenting 

“pee motives of Government and setting up people against them. 

cited gave a timely hint to the Home Rulers and he could not 

| goed, found a more suitable occasion than the Conference. If the Home 

ee were actuated by true patriotism they would never have taken up the 

, oyal attitude of not coming forward to defend their motherland at such a 

critical j uncture unless their demands were granted. The educated people 

fool condident that the reforms that Mr. Montagu will announce will place 

them on the road to Home Rule and they will, therefore, not trust themselves 
to the leadership of Messrs. Tilak, Jinnah and Company. 


~ 41. “ We feel bound to say that the responsibility for the unpleasant 

Ea scenes that were witnessed at the Bombay War 
Jans Bue on 17th Conference rests in no small degree with the 

ee Government of Bombay since they had committed 
the great blunder of inviting to the Conference Mr. Tilak and others of his 
Uk, of whose views and opinions Government were perfectly aware. It is 
really unfortunate that the Government of Bombay should have, in this 
case, tried to appear wiser than the Government of India who had prudently 
kept the Delhi Conference quite ‘clear of those who disagreed on first principles 
and would exploit England’s difficulty. We are, however, in complete 
agreement with the sentiments, to which His Excellency Lord Willingdon 
gave expression, regarding the activities of the Home Rule Leaguers and 
their readiness to help Government at this crisis. His Excellency was per- 
fectly justified in not allowing Messrs. Tilak and Kelkar to discuss irrelevant 
and ‘controversial political topics while the resolution of loyalty to His 
Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor was before the Conference.......... The 
backward communities of the Presidency who form in the aggregate more 
than nine-tenths of the entire population have emphatically refused to sub- 
scribe to the reprehensible huckstering spirit preached by these Home Rule 
Leaguers, as is clear from the resolution which the former passed at’ their 
Conference held recently at Bijapur.......... We, therefore, assure His 
Excellency that the whole Presidency is at one with him in this matter and 
will stand by him unreservedly. Mr. Tilak and his friends complain that the 
whole procedure of the Conference was so designed as completely to defeat the 
intention of any person desirous of expressing his candid opinion before the 
Conference. This is nothing but a brazen-faced lie in view of the treatment 
accorded to the Hon’ble Mr. Jinnah and Mr. R. P. Karandikar of Satara both 
of whom are staunch Home Rule Leaguers. Thefactis that Mr. Tilak did 
not rise to the height of the occasion ; and the splendid opportunity that was 
offered him by His Excellency through misplaced leniency was _ hopelessly 
lost.” © 


12. ‘ The Bori Bunder oracle has attempted to make good for the failure 

of the War Loan meeting last Wednesday by lurid 

The War Loan meeting accounts of its phenomenal success ! According to 
at the Town Hall, Bom- jit, the meeting ‘was a great success’....:..... We 


my: eee do not grudge the solace the journal and those for 
Young india (14), 10th Chom it professes to speak may derive from these 
gratifying accounts. But if truth must be told, it 
was not only the ostentatious refusal of a few of the Home Rule Party to 
attend the meeting, but as a matter of fact the ‘overwhelming majority of 
educated men in Bombay’ proved their anxiety by being conspicuously 
absent from the meeting. Excepting the handful of men and women who 
supported Lord Willingdon on the platform, the large bulk of the audience 
in the body of the Mae were not more than 300 or 400 of them— 
einaisies of bank cler 
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13. The lines of Longfellow, “Let us then be up and doing, With a 
Gujardti (19), 16th heart for any fate”, which Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai 
June; Praja Mitra ang 8d at the War Loan meeting were quite in- 
Pdrsi (31), 17th June. appropriate tc the occasion. No man will be up and 
doing for subservience anda state akin to slavery. 
Indiaus are human beings and they are not disinterested saints. It discloses 
nothing but want of insight into human nature to ask them to_work without 
any motive. Wedo not agree with Sir Dinshaw Wacha that it would be 
child’s play for India to subscribe’ to the Loan.. The average income of 
Indians is very small compared to that of Englishmen and so their response to 
the War Loan cannot be expected to be very substantial. We should no 
doubt do our level best to subscribe to the War Loan, for if the Germans 
gain victory they will take a heavy indemnity from the vanquished and India q 
will have to contribute her share to it. Besides, if the Germans come to 3 4 
India they will burden the country with heavy taxes. We know full well how a 
the Germans will rule over us. If is only when Germany is vanquished that 
we can hops for freedom from foreign menace and for substantial progress 
towards swardjya. [The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi writes :—In Bombay also 
there is a class of merchants like those described by Capital who buy 
the War Loan to keep up appearances and then sell at bazar rates the next 
day. The poor response tothe new War Loan is due to scarcity of money 
and the neglect on the part of Government officials to enlist the sympathy of 
the people and to win over their confidence.| 


14. Mr. Nihalchand U. Waswani writes to the Hone Ruler :--“‘ The 
opposition was so strong and determined that the 

_ Discussion of the ques- operation of the (Compulsory Service) Act, has had 
0 avenge a + agua, to be suspended in Ireland, even though the Act was 
aroegy wy thet eclrome co passed by Parliament. And now the result is that ‘ 
PE SET STR SOR if the British care to have the help of Ireland they 
Home Ruler (3), 15th must grant Home Rule to it out of sheer n cessity, 
June. if for no other reason. ‘The same is applicable to 
: India. Government for its very existence must 
resist, and successfully resist, the German invasion in India. It may not 
care for the co-operation of the people now when the danger is still not so 
near, but when the danger becomes imminent it will be compelled to accede 
to the demands of the people in order to win their co-operation, if if cares for 
its best interests.......... Some again will say that it is our duty to fight 
for the motherland. That would no doubt be true if the motherland belonged 
to us; but alas! our claims to our own motherland are denied and foreigners 
rule where we should be the masters. In our own country we have been kept 
dowo with a brand of inferiority on our brow, and when even at this 
supremely critical juncture we are not trusted by our rulers who are afraid 
to give us arms lest we might rise against them, how can we be expected to 
fight under such conditions? To fight under such galling conditions, with 
no genuine spirit, would be to court an ignominious and certain failure and 4 
death. It is the duty of the rulers to defend the country and not of the , 
people, for it is the rule of the rulers that is threatened and which they 
have to gave.......... But as regards the Citizen Army it is our paramount 
m duty to form it, even though Government has notasked us to dovt. If an invasion 
\ takes place, until order is restored, there are bound to be local disturbances, 
é especially in Sind where the large bulk of the population consists of illiterate 
people who have, as a rule, lived a wild life in the past and have not been 
‘amenable to the refining influenee of civilization, and it will be our duty, 
nay, it will be a matter of absolute necessity, to put down those disturb- 
ances, in order to protect our hearths and home: and our honour......... If 
Government helps us well and good, but if it oes not, ignore it. We 
should approach the Government to repeal the Arms Act and provide the 
people with arms. If the Government refuses to undertake to provide the 
people with arms we should raise a fund for the purpose. And if the Govern- at 
ment also refuses to repeal or modify the Arms Act, we should offer Passive rs 
.: 


‘Resistance and break the Act as an unjust measure and as violatinz our 
inherent right to protect ourselves, and bear the consequences. But if we 
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is ie gure slvés with lathies, axes and other weapons which are not prohibited under 
a the Arm s Act, and prepare ourselves for self-defence.” 
45. «~The Hindusthdn quotes the figures given by Saint Nihalsingh in 


e-Jamshed (26), 17th 


‘have’ & Passive Resistance movement for this-object we should arm 


the Graphic about the man-power available for 


- How India’s man-power fighting purposes in India and endorses the remarks 


should be utilised. “a 
” Hindusthdn (23), 17th made by Mr. Jinnah, at the Home Rule meeting 


convened in Bombay to protest against the alleged 
aa 21st OA i “mo insult to the Home Rule League at the Bombay War 


- Samdchdr (64), 19thJune. Conference, asking Government to trust the people 


| and to adopt a policy that would revive the dormant 
martial spirit and be an incentive to the people to come forward to fight the 
enemy. The paper urges upon Government the necessity of inspiring the 
imagination of the people by a bold stroke of policy. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
ascribes the slow progress of recruiting. to the attitude taken up by certain 
leaders of the Home Rule League towards Government and reminds those 
leaders of the urgent need of mobilising the man-power of India to meet the 
German menace. It believes thousands of people will enlist if only Mr. Tilak 
and otbers co-operate with Government. ‘The Bombay Samdchdr recognises 
the need of mobilising the man-power of India and requests Government to 
revive the martial spirit in those races which at present are not included in 
the category of martial races of India and asks them to adopt the liberal and 
far-sighted policy of granting the King’s Commissions to Indians and opeuing 
officers’ corps in India so that there would be no difficulty in officering the 
new arny.| 


16. A correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh asking for a policy 
of trust in recruiting and says that care should be 
No force should beused taken to see that no force is used in obtaining 


ger base twa 4g), recruits. He complains that villagers do not come 
19th Tune rakasn (4°), + the cities to sell their goods, being afraid of the 


bogey of recruitment. Notifications should be issued, 
he continues, and people assured that they will not be impressed into service. 


*17. ‘ Our correspondent from Jalgaon has sent us a letter, in which he 
has given one case of ‘forced recruitment’ substan- 
Alleged case of forced ciated with clear positive evidence. One Sk. Baba, 
recruitment at Jalgaon WHavaldar (116 Coy.), as a recruiting sergeant, and 
ag, | oe oro o3,q other recruiters had, by fraud and force, dragged one 
ng roa Sh), PC Benmeant Jagannath Machpelli from Chalisgaon to 
Jalgaon and were bent upon sending him to the 
recruiting depdt against his will. But, fortunately for their ‘catch’, the 
attempt was frustrated by the timely interference of some pleaders, who 
accidently came on strolling there, and the members of the local vigilance 
committee, who at once sent for the Recruiting Officer for Hast Khandesh, | 
Mr. Vasudevrao Joshi, and he, after making inquiries, satisfied himself that 
Hanmant was quite unwilling to go as a recruit and, therefore, promised to 
discharge and send Hanmant to Bombay at Govercment expense. Hanmant 
was a physical wreck, and we do not know what purpose is served by having 
such wrecks, even if willing, as recruits either as combatants or none 
combatants. As a combatant he will prove nothing better than ‘ cannon 
fodder,’ asa labourer nothing better than a disease bearer. Will Govern- 
ment take proper steps in this matter and punish the offenders ? ” 


18. The high appreciation which the meritorious services of 
Indian sailors met with at th: hands of Captain 

Appreciation of _ the Wilson, Assistant Director of the Royal Indian 
services of Lascars of the Marine, ata mecting presided over by His Excel- 
Royal Indian Marine. lency Lord Willingdon will fulfil many useful 
Bombay Samdchdr purposes. It will greatly encourage the lascars 
(64), 18th June; Jdm- themselves, it will satisfy the Indian public, and it 
will stimulate others to enlist as lascars. Besides 
this appreciation of their services, Captain Wilson 
has appealed tothe people to contribute their mite 


June. 


rae, wy 
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to the East Indies Naval Fund in order that the lascars: might be. given. 
some practical help, and this appeal has our full support. As a nation. we 
have to do much for these brave sailors, and their foremost necessity at present 
is nn institution like the ‘Sailors’ Home’. A movement has been lashed | b 
some for this propose and it deserves to be supported not only by the people an 
Government but also by the various Navigation Companies. [The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed writes :—Tho Indian sailors, have been living their life in depressing 
conditions. Neither Government nor the people ever cared to look to their 
condition, much less to improve it. We are filled with shame, when we 
compare the condition of our sailors with that of British sailors, for our 
indifference towards the welfare of this useful ciass of people. His Excellency 
lamented that the number of sailors is decreasing. The question naturally 
arises, what are the reasons? Some of these reasons are that they do not get 
sufficient encouragement from Government, that they get very low salary, 
and that there are no good prospects for them. All these defects should be 
removed and many other things should be done for them, in order to get 
sufficient men as sailors for the sea-borne trade of India and the Empire.| 


19. ‘For some time to come the Allies must exercise all the patience 
they can command. ‘The enemy advance has not 
The War on the Western been definilely checked anywhere, although on 
eo ' India (10) occasions it appears as if it has been held up. Like 
ans Tune. vo oe ie advancing tide of the sea it appears to recede, 
) while it is actually covering more ground. Which- 
ever of his objectives the enemy succeeds in realising, whether he reaches the 
Channel ports or thrusts himself like a wedge between the armies of the two 
most important Allies, or surrounds Paris, he will be able to hit the Allies 
hard, and his forces are so distributed that he can choose his own line of 
advance according to circumstances. For the moment every one has to 
watch the progress of events with bated breath, and put forward the very best 
efforts to help the Empire to win the war.” 


20. ‘ Among the various attempts that haveso far been made in England 
and abroad to discredit the Indian Home Rule 
Comments on Mr. movement and its leaders nothing has created so 
Montagu’s statement IN mych indignation in this country as the violent 
Parliament with regard attack on our distinguished and venerated lesder— 
to Sir 8. Iyer’s letter to Cr S Sub i? parr es ae ; 
Preidian’ Wilecn. irS. Subramanialyer. Notwithstanding his age, for 
Young India (16), 19th he is 77 now,—Sir Subramania has retained his 
June; *Mahrdtta (6), 23rd natural faculties in a way that would do shame to 
June. — many a younger man, and in addition to the virility of 
| his mind. he adds an intense love of his Mother- 
land. This in the view of his detractors in the Anglo-Indian Press and in 
Parliament constitutes a grave and inexcusable crime. It is regrettable that 
to their reprehensible tactics, the English authorities should have lent their 
countenance. Copies of Sir Subramania’s letter to President Wilson were 
printed some time ago and circulated broadcast among the members of the Home 
Rule League. We are, however, reproducing to-day the full text of the letter, 
so that people may read and judge for themselves. Mr. Montagu has called 
it a ‘disgraceful letter’, and stated that‘ the assertions in the letter are too 
wild and baseless to require or receive notice from auy responsible authority ’. 
The second part of this statement we can well understand and Mr. Montagu 
could not have chosen a less straightforward course of meeting uncomfortable 
allegations regarding the administration of India. The public will welcome 
the frank and manly statement which Sir Subramania has made in reply to 
the allegations against him. Inu this statement—which we hope will be placed 
before the House of Commons and the British nation,—Sir Subramania 
has given a complete account of what happened when Mr. Montagu himself 
was in this country and also the text of the D. O. he received from the Chief 
Secretary to the Madras Government, apparently as the result of a conference 
between Lord Chelmsford, Mr. Montagu and Lord Pentland, in which it was 
seriously stated that ° His Excellency the Governor in Council has decided to 
take no further action’. After this and in view of the fact that the Secretary 
of State was personally apprised of the matter, it was expected that he would 


oe 


r ae 


the Sy denham and anti-Indian gangs and dale the 
‘he fail to do so but added: ‘No action has yet been 
tding the matter and I am cothmunicating with the Viceroy’. 


re : i vi view of the letter from the Madras Government, this portion of his 


does not commend itself for its honesty or straightforwardness. 


4 But this threat has, however, failed in its object and Sir Subramania has 


shown his readiness to-court full enquiry and to accept any penalty which 
may be imposed on him for no fault other than one of his doing his duty 
to the Motherland........... While many a State pensioner, however exalted 
he may be, would havé quailed before authority and shamelessly pandered 
to it for the sake of a mess of pottage, Sir Subramania has once more 
stood up for his country and has declared once more, ‘Internment or 
éxternment, deportation and the like, have no terror for me; and at this time 
of my life, with no earthly expectations to realise, [ feel 1 can have no more 
epee fate to meet, in pursuance of gaining Home Rule for India, than to 

ecome an object of official tyranny’. ‘These are inspiring words, and who 
that knows the bold stand he made for freedom and liberty when Govern- 
ment were misusing an emergency measure for unlawful purposes, will doubt 
the sincerity of his words or the deep spiritual conviction that lies behind 
them?” [Elsewhere the paper writes :—‘‘ According to Mr. Montagu, it was 
‘ disgraceful’ on the part of Sir Subramania to have written his letter to 
President Wilson. The latter is the head of the great American nation, which 
in his own words is fighting in this war purely from ‘disinterested motives ’. 
We are entitled to know whether it is disgraceful only for Indian people to 
approach friendly people or whether it applies to others also. We are 
constrained to ask this question since it has not been said of the Irish people 
that their conduct was disgraceful in looking forward to American interven- 
tion. On the contrary, we are fully aware that all the pious declarations, all 
the solicitude of English ministers towards Ireland were inspired by the effect 
they would have on American opinion. English ministers have ever been 
anxious to convince America that their aim and intention was to do justice to 
Ireland. But it bas not been suggested for one moment that the Irish people 
were behaving disgracefully by counting on American support. One of 
the charges against English ministers is that of inconsistency—and also 
hypocrisy—and does not this difference of treatment prove it abundantly ?” 
The Mahrdtta writes :—* Elsewhere will be found a letter sent by the late Sir 
but now Mr. and Dr. Subramaniya Iyer to the Madras Government with which 
he returned to them the insignia of the K. C. I. EK. and the Dewan Bahadur 
Medal. He rightly thought it to be below his dignity to wear the badge of 
‘honour given by a Government which has not only ceased to honour him, but 
insulted him. This was quite befitting a true knight sannyasin, as he is, and 
in him live the true ‘ enternal verities’ of the Aryan Philosophy, the tinsel 
one having found a safe corner in the Knight of the Bombay War Conference.’’| 


*21. “It is one of the most important duties of men in high and res- 
Detiin Geel Rewred ponsible positions to set the example of moderation 
(4), 28rd June. and sobriety in the use of words. Even under strong 
provocation, they should never permit themselves 
to transgress the limits of courtesy and fair dealing. We regret to have to 
say that the application of the epithet ‘disgraceful’ to a letter which Sir 
Subramanya lyer sent to President Wilson, by the Secretary of State for 
India in reply to a question in the House of Commons on a recent occasion, 
has léd us to write this paragraph. We have received from Adyar a copy of 
a booklet containing the text of the letter and an account of the circumstance 
in which it was written and despatched to President Wilsoo. Apart from all 
other aspects of the matter, we confess that the fact that it was sent surrepti- 
tiously, in order to avoid the Censor, invests it with a character incom- 
patible with the conditions of constitutional agitation, and from what we 
know of Sir Subramanya Iyer, we ‘are sure that this should have been 
extremely repugnant to his own open instincts. We are not prepared to say 
that an appeal to the head of a friendly state to use his good offices to secure 
an extension of political freedom in one’s own country, is never justifiable, 
But it is useless to pretend that there is anything constitutional about it, 


one of its obvious rules is that no outsider, however friendly, should be called 
in to settle our domestic differences. While, therefore, we are not prepared 
to maintain that Sir Subramanya lyer’s enterprise in despatching this letter 


was correct—in point of fact we regard it as having been extermely ill-judged— 
we see Do justification for the provocative epithet which Mr. Montagu applied - 


to it in the House of Commons.” 


22. “The strong remarks made by Mr. Montagu on Sir S. Subrahmanya 
Iyer’s letter to President Wilson have naturally 


Servant of India (10), created a strong sensation in the country and have - 


20th June. elicited’ a spirited reply from Sir Subrahmanya. 

- tis not clear whether the denunciation hurled by 
the Secretary of State at the letter had referenca to its contents or to the 
mode in which it was made to reach its destination. Any way, Mr. Montagu’s 
description of if cannot be justified and will give rise to widespread and deep 
resentment in the country. In his statement, some action against Sir 
Subrahmanya has been threatened; this becomes utterly inexplicable in 
the light of what the Madras Governmeut communicated to him after Lord 
Petland’s return from Delhi, where the letter must have been the subject 
of discussion between the Secretary of State and Lords Chelmsford and 
Pentland and a final decision must have been reached.~ Ths raking up of this 
incident will create a most unfortunate impression on the public mind ata 
very critical juncture, and, we are afraid, will even prejudice the consideration 
of Government’s reform proposals.’’ 


*23. “If Mr. Montagu’s characterisation of Sir Subramania -Iyer’s 
letter to President Wilson in Parliament as ‘dis- 

Gujardti (19), 23rd graceful’ revealed the Secretary of State in an 
June, Eng. cols.; Rdst unsuspected but unfavourable light, the letter 
Goftdr (33), 23rd June, reveals him and Lor. Chelmsford in another but 
Eng. cols. equally unsuspected light. There could have been 
nothing stronger than Mr. Montagu’s now famous 

Mesopotamian speech which was so condemnatory of tho méthods and the 
principles of the Indian Government. That the author of that speech should 
characterise Sir Subramania Tyer’s letter as‘ disgraceful’ is not a little as- 
tonishing. It is equally astonishing that he, fresh from the traditions of 
British politics, should have been a party to the discourteous treatment 
accorded to Sir Subramania Iyer by His Excellency the Viceroy and that 
too at an interview that he had with them at Madras in connection with the 
questions of political reforms.......... Having regard to what happened at 
the Bombay Provincial War Conference, it must be said that Sir Subramania 
Iyer showed an amount of courtly chivalry that does credit to him but not 
to those who attempted to hector him at an interview where the letter in 
question was never intended to be the subject of discussion or comment....... 
‘How British manners or sense of propriety or how the sense of British justice 
and fairplay undergoes deterioration in this country, in not a few instances, 
is well known. But that Mr. Montagu should have been privy to the unfair 
treatment accorded to Sir Subramania Iyer is, indeed, a startling feature of 
the whols episode........... Well, the country must prepare itself for one 
mere sensation. We have had a sensational week in Bombay followed by 
angry demonstrations in different parts of the country by way of protest. 
The Chief Commissioner of Delhi is anxious to immortalise himself and has 
supplied his little dominion with two sensational incidents in rapid succes- 
sion. We have had one more sensation in the Subramania Iyer-Montacu 
incident. It is still in the process of development. Whether it is Sir 
Subramania lIyer’s hierarchy of ‘Sannyasins’ or higher Providence 
that is shaping the course of events in India and in the rest of the 
world, feel sure as to one fact that India at Icast is sorely in need of 
higher statesmansbip than is to be found at this supreme juncture at Delhi 
or Simla or at the headquarters of any of the Provincial Governments.” 
[The Rist Goftdr writes:—" Instead of being perturbed or regarding the 
menacing language of the Secretary of State for India with trepidation Sir 
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Thoss of us who are engaged ‘in constitutional efforts to enlarge the scope 
of political freedom in our country, should abide by the rules of the game, and © 


bp yar avrait any action that may be taken with senleebiaan 
nee... ..«.< Tothe knighthood conferred on him he does not attach 
"the slightest value. - This will give a rude shook to people who would barter — 
ep th 18 oak for a title,.......... If the Government are so unwise as to take any © 
~~". ‘getion against him the result. will be that Sir Subramania Iyer will stand — 
ae higher i in the estimation of his countrymen than ever, and his dauntless and 

a iring example will be a beacon light to generations of his oe ama yet 


we 


i Spans 24. ‘It seems that Sir 8. Tyer’sletter to President Wilson has provoked ) 
ia ie great resentment even in the very sympathetic 
breast of Mr. Montagu........... It is not surprising 
A gy Buler @), 15th that the appeal tc President Wilson has deeply 
wounded the pride of British politicians, but the 
responsibility for that rests on the shoulders of the 
mo wooden bureaucracy. As for Mr. Montagu’s strictures on the ‘ disgraceful ’ 
‘e and irresponsible character of the letter, we are convinced that the 
letter was inspired by the noblest. motives and is literally true in every word 
of it. The fact is that with the native simplicity and trustfulness of the 
Indian character, we have all praised Mr. Montagu to the skies and he seems 
to feel that he is at liberty to indulge in impertinent and insulting language 
about the revered president of the Home Rule League. Or is it that this © 
is an indication, the latest change in Mr. Montagu’s angle of vision? The 
threat of taking action against Sir Subramanyam will only provo‘e a smile.”’ 


29. Referring to Sir Subramanya Iyer’s letter to President Wilson 
Kesari (111), 18th June: and his letter to the Press, the Kesarz says :—It is 
Dnydn Prakdsh (40), 19th regrettable and unfortunate that Mr. Montagu has 
June. "2" joined the conspiracy formed by the Sydenhamites. 
} It was thought that the matter was dropped, so far 
as Subramauya Iyer’s letter was concerned, but in reply to an interpellation 
“Mr. Montagu dubbed it ‘disgraceful’ and said that he was communicating 
with the Viceroy regarding it. The Madras Sydenhamites were glad and 
a suggestions were made in the Press that the copies of the letter should be 
a. forfeited and that Sir Subramanya Iyer should be deprived of his titie, etc. 
pei There are signs that the repressive policy would be again followed in Madras 
‘a and Home Rulers may thank themselves that Subramanya Iyer has come 
oe forward to sacrifice his al' in order to make this repression a feeder of Swardjya, 
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and we have no doubt that under the guidance of a determined leader like 
a him it would be entirely successful. [The Kesart proceeds to publish a 
ae summary of Sir Subramanya’s letter to the Press and says that the example of 
et his supreme sacrifice will move the Indian youths to try their utmost for 


ae Swardjya. The Dnydn Prakdsh writes:—It was uatural that the language 
| a of the letter to President Wilson was a little bit strong, judging from the 
times in which it was written. But the officials are much enraged more on 
aecouut of the way and manner in which and the person to whom the letter 
was despatched than on account of its language. Nobody can say that it 
was an illegal method. It is not objectionable at any time to seek the moral 
ae support of persons like President Wilsou. The object of the present war has 
ees been stated by President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George themselves to be the 
(oa freeing of subject nations. ‘I'he Indian nation also requests to be freed from 
dependence. We think that Mr. Montagu’s remarks about Sir Subramanya 
_Iyer’s letter are unstatesmanlike and absurd. It is really unfortunate that 
a Sa British politicians do not realise that public opinion will be enraged 

= thereby. | 
26. The Praja Mitra and Parsi expresses fear that some blunder has 
Bio: _ . been committed by MKReuter in _ transmitting 
Praja Mitra and Pdrst My, Montagu’s reply to a question asked in Parlia- 
Cy) 18th June; Hindus- ment about the letter written by Sir S. Iyer to 

m (23), 19th June; | 

Gujardti Punch (21), 16th the President of tiie United States of America. It 
June: Shri Venkatesh- believes that the words used in the question on the 
war. (85), 19th June. subject might have been wrongly included in the 
: answer and it justifies its belief on the ground that 
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the letter written by the Private Seotetary to. His Excelletioy thé 
Governor of Madras tu Sir 8. Iyer plainly stated that the matter had beew 
finally brought to an end. [I'he Aindusthdn ie of opinitn that there if ; 
nothing disgraceful in Sir 8. lyer’s letter aud expresses hope that Governmoetit ~~ 
will not take steps to stop his pension or deprive him of his titles. The’ 
Gujardti Punch also writes in a similar strain and is afraid uhnecessafy 
commotion might be created in. the country if any steps are taken against 

Sir 8. Iyer. The Shri Venkateshwvar sees nothing in the letter that wotld a 
warrant its being called ‘‘ disgraceful ” by the Secretary of State. It believes ( ae 
Sir S. [yer will become an idol of the pedple if Government take any indis- i 
creet steps against him.| : 


27. Mr. Jamnadas Dwarkadas writes in Young India:—‘ The public of 
oo ee Bombay could not have demonstrated in a mofé 
_ The political situation gmphatic manner than they did on Sunday theit 
ap — India (18). 19th “8@PProbation of the utterance of Lord Willingdon - 
iad ween. OR and of the deplorable incidents which took place | 
| at the War Conference last weeék.......... The 
speeches that were made indicated what was in the mind of those thousands 
and indicated more Clearly than any number of sham War Conferences could 
do, the real state of public feeling on the questions before ths Gountry......... 
In running down this party through words and through his b2haviour as the 
Chairman of the War Conference Lord Willingdon has now let loose 4 
storm that can only be appeased by the concession of the constitutional 
reforms demanded by the country and the grant of those amendments in the 
acts governing the army of India by which Indians can feel that the army 
in India is not a mercenary body of mcn that can be used for the subjeétion 
of the population but a citizen army. The Home Rule League is going to 
survive this attack and it is going to thrive from it........ It is impossible to 
overlook the serious danger that is ahead and we wish with all the emphasis 
that we are capable of to warn Lord Willingdon and to warn everybody in 
authority not to commit the blunder on which they are set, not to alienate 
those whose lives and destinies are entrusted to them.......... If Govern- 
ment are bent on maintaining their attitude of the past, if they are bent on 
crying down patriotic men because they have been asking in a dignified but 
firm manner for their rights and liberties which have been promised to them, - 
if they are bent on an attempt to discredit those who teach the Indian 
masses to ask for what is their own, if they are bent on the old tactics by.. 
which they would suppress all genuine aspirations towards freedom in the - 
mind of the Indian people, all that we can say is that they are choosing thé 
worst possible moment for such a mistaken policy. ‘The time when there is 
an invasion impending ought to be the time for all ranks to be closed up 
without a difference. This is what the Viceroy said, and this is what is 
really required. If the bureaucrats in this country have any ‘conscience, let. 
them ask themselves, who is responsible for the divided counsels, the halting. | 
steps and the weak morale with which India will face the enemy? The 
reply given by the Home Rule Party to Lord Willingdon’s insinuations ought : | 
to convince every one who has any judgment left as to what the Home Rule / 
Party is really after. ‘The time for political jugglery is gone, and we hope* a 
the authorities will withstand the temptation to say the last word. One 
matter at least must clearly never come before the public in future, and that. 
is, the question of the loyalty of the Home Rule Party........... If loyalty is ; 
meant to signify, as Mr. Tilak said, loyalty and unquestioning obedience to. « 
those employees of India, to those who are servants but who want to be 
masters of this country, such a loyalty does not exist and ought not to 
exist. For such loyalty Government should go to sycophants, and self: 
seekers aud courtiers for whom honour and truth have no significance. 
Such loyalty, based on fear and trickery, such rallying of the moderates, 
may avail for hoodwinking the claims of India in times of peace. In time 
of war, such ‘loyalty ’ would lead to disaster. The Home Rule Party have 
shown their sincerity by manifesting clearly that they cannot as self-respect- 
ing men concede such loyalty and such blind. obedience to schemes and: 
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me ~ r “ “3 aid own by arrogant officials, but that by ways which are , ensy 
re pret to stand by their country and the Empire if the officials 


gould climb ws. from their self-appointed pinnacle. The attitude assumed 
by Government and the reply at Sunday’s meeting by the~ public 
- Jeave no manner. of doubt as to the results which will follow.......... And if 
we are to infer from the attitude of Lord Willingdon at the War Conference 
and from much other smaller, but not less conclusive evidence, that 
Government are bent on a policy of repression, we cannot put in words the 
disaster that will come. This is not 1907. British Democracy which-was 
then indifferent to India is now being trained by the iron necessities of war 
to look more closely into the foreign policy and the affairs of the Empire 
which have been carried on by a clique in the past. America and the other 
nations which have entered the war for the cuuse of liberty will be vigilant as to 
what is happening everywhere in the world, and even Germany—the enemy of 
the Empire—will not fail to use with fatal logic the mistakes of an irresponsi- 
ble bureaucracy in India done in the name of Britain........... If it is destined 
that the people should go through a further process of political penance and 
sacrifice, at no time in the past were they more ready to do so in India than 
they are to-day........... In conclusion, it is clear that there are two alter- 
natives before Government. One is to have another Ireland in India, and 
Se the other to meet in a generous spirit the demand for those concessions which 
on have been promised over and over again, and then, with an India fired by the 
Tet realisation of her destiny, to face confidently and cheerfully the enemy. We 
realise that a policy of repression is inevitable if our demands are not met. 
Let the Government of India and the statesmen of England choose what. 
they will.” 


*28. Ina lengthy article on the Bombay War Conference Mr. N. C. 
Mahrdtta (6), 3rd Kelkar refers to the demands of the advanced Indian 
Tane : politicians and writes :—‘*‘ Those who advance these 
demands are likely to be, nay, they have actually 

| been, charged with being hucksterers and bargainers. But those who make that 
: charge seem to bs ignorant of the fact that political progress, especially 
progress of the nature of the transfer of political power froin the hands of the 

rulers to the ruled, is in every nation effected mainly through the process of 

bargains. It is not only in India, for the first time in the history of the world, 

that the need of the rulers was in one sense the opportunity of the ruled. The 

political history of England itself bears abundant testimony to this process. 

sesooseee His Majesty the King-Hmperor has pithily remarked in his gracious 

| message to the Viceroy that ‘ the need of the Empire is India’s opportunity ’. 
The phrase is happily true in more senses than one. The. opportunity, 
afforded-to India by the need of the Empire, must be recognised to embrace 
with equal fitness the readiness of the Indian people to give their best help in 
money and men to the Hmpire, and their readiness also to seek the realis- 
ation of their ndtional aspiration to be a free and self-governing country. 
A Motherland, which does not deserve to be free, does not perhaps also 
deserve to be defended. The desire to defend and the desire to emancipate 
the Motherland are two inseparable aspects of the same simple single 
sentiment, viz., a patriotic love of the Motherland. In calling upon the 
people, therefore, to rise to defend their country, no prohibition ought to be 
imposed upon them against speaking their real sentiments regarding the 
political destiny of their country........... If India must remain in perpetual 
tutelage of England, then tbe duty of defending India must naturally fall on 
those who would keep her in such a condition. It would be ludicrous to call 
upon.the Indian people to defend India, if such defence is to be a contribution 
a and an aid only towards tightening the bonds or shackles of that tutelage upon 
- ber feet the more. If the British Government could be said to have done all 
 : that they need or could do towards the political emancipation of India by 
a , Simply issuing a proclamation like the oue issued on the 20th of August last, 
es 5 then the Indian people too may be regarded as having done all that which 
i they need or could do towards the defence of India and the preservation 
of the Empire by a mere expression of their pious desire to help Govern- 
ment in money and men.......... But if Government expect the people really 
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to bestir themselves and make active endeavours to help the cause of raising’ 
money and recruiting men for the army in view of the War, they must be 
prepared to be told that the psople too expect Government to really bestir 
themselves and make similar endeavours to fulfil the promises made and: 
the hopes raised by the Proclamation. ‘The duty of Government in this 
matter is no less rigorous and exacting than the duty of the people. And 
unless Government do it, they ought not to expect that the people would be so. 
simpleminded as to do their part unconditionally and trust to Providence for. 
the rest. Providence has taught the Lodian people, ia their past experience 
of the British rulers, that Government unasked will do nothing by way 
of advancing the cause of the political freedom of their country. It has also 
taught them to accept even solemn proclamations by themselves with a 
reserve, and to trust to time, aided by their own agitation, to see them even 
partially fulfilled........... They find that the executive Government has been 
more disloyal to the Sovereign in respect of the practical operations of these 
proclamations than they themselves could ever be charged with in the matter of 
passive obedience to the executive Government. The position of representative 
men and popular leaders is simply anomalous. Knowing full well the senti- 
ments of the people, they cannot go among them aud persuade them to subscribe 
to the war loan or join the army, not beiug in a pusition to assure them that 
Goveruwent may be safely relied on for definitely doing so ani so for the 
political advancement of the country. ‘'hey have perhaps had enough 
experience already of one-sided co-operation. Both the leaders and the people 
are now agreed on this. Persuasive logic is at an end when both parties to an 
argument hold the same Views on avy matter. ‘l'here remains nothing more 
to be argued about or nothing more to be persuaded into. Representative 
men would not be representative unless they represented th: real views of the 
the people faithfully. They cannot dissemble, nor have they a motive for 
doing so........... Men like Mr. Tilak might send their own boys to join the 
I. D. F., but be cannot expect to be able to persuade the common people to 
do the same with their boys as long as he cannot tell them something very 
inspiring about the political intentions of Government towards this 
country........... If so, few people could be found to follow Mr. Tilak to the 
jail in a constitutional agitation, surely much fewer p»ople could be found to 
send their sons to follow his son to the Army, and to take all the conse- 
quences involved by if upto death. Governm-nt have in all other 
matters systematically eliminated thea middleman between themsalves 
and the people, and they ought to rely now on the same jealous method even 
in this matter of raising the war lo:n and raising an army. They have, 
of course, already done both things pretty successfully; they may surely 
do better with experience........... But while welcoming Government 
to follow their own methods, we may, without the smallest intentional 
or resulting impertinence, tell Government that representative men and 
public leaders have absolutely no legitimate place in this self-centred official 
scheme of recruitment........... I really fail to see what can stand in the way 
of Government giving us an equivalent of the Congress-League Scheme, 
if they mean to. The Government in India ought not, in my opinion, 
to take up the absurd position that whils they have » right to demand and 
take all they want in India from the people for the British Empire, they may 
plead their own helplessness only in the matter of granting political reforms 
and may refer us for that to the wire-pullers of the Empire at Home. If the 
Government of India and the Local Governments are sincere, they can make 
joint representations to the Home Government in this matter in such a 
strong manner that the Home Government will have nothing but to 
yield. Let me say frankly that the people in India are really more distrustful 
of the intentions of the Government of India and the Local Governments 
than those of the Home Government. I can believe what Lord Willingdon 
said the other day for himself, r7z., that on his return to the House of Lords 
he will earnestly plead the cause of India and support her political demands. 
But allow me to say that a strenuous demand for the immediate 
erant of political rights to India by Lord Willingdon while in office and 
backed, if necessary, by a threat on his part to resign office if they were 
- H 102—4 oon 
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ae ‘able from the attitnde of Lord Willingdon at the War Conference 
Chen much other smaller, but not less conclusive evidence, that 
rnment are bent on a policy of repression, we cannot put in words the 
4 ‘that will come. This is not 1907. British Democracy which. was 
then indifferent to India is now being trained by the iron necessities of war 
to look more closely into the foreign policy and the affairs of the Empire 
which have been carried on by a clique in the past. America and the other 
nations which have entered the war for the cuuse of liberty will be vigilant as to 
what is happening everywhere in the world, and even Germany—the enemy of 
the Empire—will not fail to use with fatal logic the mistakes of an irresponsi- 
ble bureaucracy in India done in the name of Britain........... If it is destined 
that the people should go through a further process of political penance and 


natives before Government. One is to have another Ireland in India, and 
the other to meet in a generous spirit the demand for those concessions which 
have been promised over and over again, and then, with an India fired by the 
realisation of her destiny, to face confidently and cheerfully the enemy. We 
realise that a policy of repression is inevitable if our demands are not met. 


Se they will.” 
ee. .: *28. Ina lengthy article on the Bombay War Conference Mr. N. C. 
Mahrdtta (6), 23rd Kelkar refers to the demands of the advanced Indian 
June one politicians and writes :—‘‘ Those who advance these 
demands are likely to be, nay, they have actually 
been, charged with being hucksterers and bargainers. But those who make that 
charge seem to bs ignorant of the fact that political progress, especially 
progress of the nature of the transfer of political power froin the hands of tie 
rulers to the ruled, is in every nation effected mainly through the process of 
bargains. It is not only in India, for the first time in the history of the world, 
that the need of the rulers was in one sense the opportunity of the ruled. The 
political history of England itself bears abundant testimony to this process. 
sesoeeeee His Majesty the King-Emperor has pithily remarked in his gracious 
message to the Viceroy that ‘ the need of the Empire is India’s opportunity ’. 
The phrase is happily true in more senses than one. The. opportunity, 
afforded-to India by the need of the Empire, must be recognised to embrace 
with equal fitness the readiness of the Indian people to give their best help in 
money and men to the Hmpire, and their readiness also to seek the realis- 
ation of their national aspiration to be a free and self-governing country. 
a A Motherland, which does not deserve to be free, does not perhaps also 
a deserve to be defended. The desire to defend and the desire to emancipate 
Re the Motherland are two inseparable aspects of the same simple single 
sentiment, viz., a patriotic love of the Motherland. In calling upon the 
people, therefore, to rise to defend their country, no prohibition ought to be 
imposed upon them against speaking their real sentiments regarding the 
political destiny of their country........... If India must remain in perpetual 


those who would keep her in such a condition. It would be ludicrous to call 
upon the Indian people to defend India, if such defence is to be a contribution 
and an aid only towards tightening the bonds or shackles of that tutelage upon 
ber feet the more. If the British Governm:nt could be said to have done all 
ea that they need or could do towards the volitical emancipation of India by 
ge Simply issuing a proclamation like the one issued on the 20th of August last, 
Bers.) then the Indian people too may be regarded as having done all that which 
they need or could do towards the defence of India and the preservation 
of the Empire by a mere expression of their pious desire to help Govern- 
Ment in money and men.......... But if Government expect the people really 


ome rete r of doubt as to the results which will follow.......... And if 


“ee sacrifice, at no time in the past were they more ready to do so in India than 
ee they are to-day........... Im conclusion, it is clear that there are two alter- 


Let the Government of India and the statesmen of England choose what. 


tutelage of England, then tbe duty of defending India must naturally fall on 
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to bestir themselves and make active endeavours to help the cause of raising’ 
money and recruiting men for the army in view of the War, they must be 
prepared to be told that the paople too expect Government to really bestir 
themselves and make similar endeavours to fulfil the promises made and. 
the hopes raised by the Proclamation. ‘The duty of Government in this 
matter is no less rigorous and exacting thao the duty of the people. And 
unless Government do it, they ought not to expect that the people would be so 
simpleminded as to do their part unconditionally and trust to Providence for 
the rest. Providence has taught the [nodian people, ia their past experience 
of the British rulers, that Government unasked will do nothing by way 
of advancing the cause of the political freedoiu of their country. It has also 
taught them to accept even solemn proclamations by themselves with a 
reserve, and to trust to time, aided by their own agitation, to see them even 

partially fulfilled........... They find that the executive Government has been 
more disloyal to the Sovereign in respect of the practical operations of these 

proclamations than they themselves could ever be charged with in the matter of 
passive obedience to the executive Government. The position of representative 
men and popular leaders is simply anomalous. Knowing full well the senti- 
ments of the people, they cannot go among them and persuade them to subscribe 
to the war loan or join the army, not beiug in a pusition to assura them that 
Goveruwent may be safely relied on for definitely doing so ani so for the 
political advancement of the country. They have perhaps had enough 
experience already of one-sided co-operation. Both the leaders and the people 
are now agreed on this. Persuasive logic is at an end when both parties to an 
argument hold the same views on avy matter. ‘I'here remains nothing more 
to be argued about or nothing more to be persuaded into. Rapresentative 
men would not be representative unless they represented ths real views of the 
the people faithfully. They cannot dissemble, nor have they a motive for 
doing so.......... Men like Mr. Tilak might send their own boys to join the 
I. D. F., but he cannot expect to be able to persuade the common people to 
do the same with their boys as long as he cannot tell them something very 
inspiring about the political intentions of Government towards this 
country.......... If so, few people could be found to follow Mr. Tilak to the 
jail in a constitutional agitation, surely much fewer people could be found to 
send their sons to follow his son to the Army, and to take all the consoe- 
quences involved: by if upto death. Government have in all other 
matters systematically eliminated the middleman between themsalves 
and the people, and they cought to rely now on the same jealous method even 
in this matter of raising the war lo:n and raising an army. They have, 
of course, already done both things pretty successfully; they may surely 
do better with expericence........... But while welcoming Government 
to follow their own methods, we may, without the smallest intentional 
or resulting impertinence, tell Government that representative men and 
public leaders have absolutely no legitimate place in this self-centred official 
scheme of recruitment........... I really fail to see what can stand in the way 
of Government giving us an equivalent of the Congress-League Scheme, 

if they mean to. The Government in India ought not, in my opinion, 

to take up the absurd position that whils they have . right to demand and 
take all they want in India from the people for the British Empire, they nay 
plead their_own helplessness only iu the matter of granting political reforms 
and may refer us for that to the wire-pullers of the Empire at Home. If the 
Government of India and the Local Governments are sincere, they can wake 
joint representations to the Home Government in this matter in such a 
strong manner that the Home Government will have nothing but to 
yield. Let me say frankly that the people in India are really more distrustful 
of the intentions of the Government of India and the Local Governments 
than those of the Home Government. I can believe what Lord Willingdon 
said the other day for himself, riz., that on his return to the House of Lords 
he will earnestly plead the cause of India and support her political demands. 
But allow me to say that a _ strenuous demand for the immediate 
grant of political rights to India by Lord Willingdon while in office and 
backed, if necessary, by a threat on his part to resign office if they were 
- H 102—4 con 
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t ed, would be of. far sukalee use to us than His lea cir 
ae : thas nuderness gilded coronets, after his retirement.......... If 
tie. ‘expressior a pete a goodwill to the Government and the Empire 
~~ has any value, then they may have it quite in abundance. But if these 


‘opinions have no value unless they are proclaimed and carried into 
gible Beoceg activity in the form of~co-operation with Government in 
sting men for the army and money for the treasury, why should we be 
“to attach. any value to the personal professions of good faith and 
pa thy for Indis, coming even from such good English gentlemen as Lord 
ingdon? I have often fancied that one single resignation of office from 

a Maas | righteous official enthusiast, favouring the cause of liberalising the 
political institutions in India, will go a greater way with the Indian people 
than half adozen formal proclamations. Trust is a sentiment which can be 
a cultivated ouly by mutual help. On the other hand, deception is a game at 
ee which two can. play!.......... At the War Conference the other day Lord 
—. . Willingdon expressed his personal sympathy with Indian aspirations. On 


a the other hand Mr. Tilak declared his personal loyalty to the King-Emperor. 

ce - Now why should not the two exalted personages be regarded as quits? Why 

a Ae should a further duty to actively co-operate with Government be supposed to 

ae lie upon Mr. Tilak, to which there could be no corresponding duty lying upon 

ae Lord Willingdon to further the cause of In ‘ian political reforms?.......... To 

et my mind the fundamental mistake an official commits lies in his trying to 

apply two separate standards of judgment, one a less exacting standard to 

himself as an official, and the other a more exacting one to public leaders like 

Mr. Tilak. He seems to say—‘ Heads I win, tail you lose. Let me be 

assured of the men and the money I have got to raise in my province; as 

for the grant of political reforms you setile the matter as best you can with 

the Home Government or Providence.’ A policy of that kind will never 
succeed even in India.” 
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29. The New Times enumerates several recent political events and 
remarks :—‘‘ Do we _ still hope for substantial 

What will happen if reforms? Is it not time to consider whether in the 
od cavers reforms @F€ vent of the coming reforms falling short of the 
New Tince (8). 18th nationalist scheme, we shall continue to indulge in 
June. easy optimism ?......... One thing, to our mind, is 
he clear. Should che country be disappointed in the 
‘ie coming reforms, the situation will, in all likelihood, become serious; not even 
the noble and patriotic chatter of ‘leaders ’ can ease it then; for, the people 
will lose much of their faith in the efficacy of Manchesterian and Liberal 
Democracy of England, and it may be that a Gisillusioned Nation will learn, 


by bitter experience, to work out its salvation alone.” 
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80. Referring to the intended publication of the Chelmsford-Montagu 
mo Kesari (111), 18th June; Report on Indian Reforms, the Kesari says :— 
. | Dnydn Prakdsh (40), 19th ‘The War Cabinet will consider about the reforms 

a June. at its convenience, when criticisms will be received 

fromm all quarters. The War Cabinet has to face every day new questions 
causing anxiety, on account of the terrible war that is being waged 
in France. Who will care for India, in these circumstances? With the 
next spring the American army will make itself felt on the western front 
and till then the offensive initiative will rest with Germany only. Germans 
have*made attack after attack since March last and they have menaced the 
Channel Coast and Paris. The Allies have forecast a German decline from 
the next year, if the Anglo-French armies keep Germans off from the s: a coast 
and Paris till November next. It will not be possible for the War Cabinet to 
deal with the Montagu Report till the next winter, during these anxious times, 
Therefore it has been settled to publish the report ‘only and it will ba soon out, 
To-day’s forecast is that the Special Congress will have to meet in July. [The 
Dnydn Prakdsh is glad that an opportunity will be given to the public, 
: _ &8 assured, to ventilate its opinion on the Reform Scheme before a final shape 
is given to it. ] . 


7 


16 


 81.. Wehave been insisting upon. the necessity and wisdom of ‘our 
7 _ following the policy of non-intervention with regard 
_ British Indian politi- to the affairs of the Native States. - To interfere in me 
State — - ative the administrative affairs of the States is, we believe, haa 
‘Draie Mitra and P ivy; *© Play into the hands of our opponents. Of late, oS 
(31), 19th June attemptsare being :nade by some of our politicans to 
: move our political institutions to take up the question 
of reforms .in Native States. These politicians are advocates of all-round 
progress and they do not like that the subjects of the Native States should 
lag behind the subjects of British India in the onward march of progress. 
But efforts in this direction will, we fear, instead of doing any good, make 
it easy for the autocratic officials to win over the autocratic rulers of Native 
States to their side and will give them greater ease in misrepresenting our 
cause before the British public. A striking illustration in support of this will 
be found in the speeches which His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur and 
His Highness the Jamsaheb of Navanagar delivered in the Town Hall at the 
War Conference. In delivering thase spzeches-they referred, without any right 
to do so, to the much-disputed question of political reforms in British India, 
which lies only between the Government of India and their Indian subjects. 
To avoid such troublesome interference in our affairs from the rulers of the 
Native States, we should, lei us repeat once more, follow the policy of non- 
interveation in the administrative affairs of the States, as is wisely laid down > 
by the rules of the Congress. | 


32. ‘ We regret to say that the Madras Government’s communiqué of the 
a 12th dnstant regarding the passport granted to 
Dr. Nair’s passport and Dr, Nair is not quite as convincing as a Government 


~€. 
_ 


the Madras Government. 
Servant of India (10), 
20th June. 


communiqué should be. The communiqué says, the 
passport was granted long before the cancellation of 


at Tanjore that his object in going to Hngland was to carry on 


the passports grantad to the Home Rule League 
deputation. But that seeks to evade the real point at issue. The point is 
that, having cancelled the passports of the Home Rule League deputation, 
Government ought to have in common justice stopped Dr. Nair, whose - 
antipathies to the Home Rule movement are well known, from proceeding to 
England where, as Justice and the Madras Mail have admitted, he will try to 
influence public opinion ‘ by private and informal talks’, in the direction of 
an anti-Home Rule propaganda, we can guess. If agitation for Home Rule is 
at present untimely, so must an agitation against Home Rule nevessarily be. 
We repeat what an Anglo-Indian paper, the Madras Times, has said on this, 
that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander too. As for ‘ health 
being a cogent reason, we all admit it. But statesmanship should look at all 
sides of the case before taking a step.” 


383. The British Government will lay themselves open to the charge 

; of partiality if they do not turn back Dr.. Nair. 

PE soil Franaeh (00) sty” nea openly declared in his organ Justice 
: and in his speech at the non-Brahmin Conference 


propaganda work there. As his speech at Tanjore, his remarks in Justice, 
and the date of issue of his passport, practically synchronize, it is but propar f 
that he should be stopped by the War Cabinet. Of course no one supposes a 
that he-will work wonders in England. But the question involves the 
sincerity of tha War Cabinet and any difference in the treatments meted out 
to the Home Rule deputation and Dr. Nair will not fail to give rise to keen 
discontent among the people. True statesmanship consists in avoiding all 
such occasions at this critical time. 


84. “A display of bad manners on the part of an Englishman in this 
country is of such frequent occurrence that it does 
Indians when assaulted not cause any surprise. ‘The latest offender is Mr, 
by Europeans should pay JT. ©, Beaumont of the firm of Messrs. Beaumont 
them — sete Own and Company. [Here the paper relates how Mr. 
Sante tad eidekea ‘28 Beaumont struck an Indian clerkin whose company he. ee 
Home Ruler (8), 15th found himeelf by accident.] Itis to be deeply regret- _ 
June. | ted that Mr. Gopaldas.Tulsidas who was the victim — ae 
did not serve Mr. Beaumont after his own fashion. 
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~ Comments on the con- 
stitution of the committee 
to inquire into the cases 
of the Bengal internees. 
’  $Sudhdkar (new), 16th 
Jung; Sandesh (121), 
16th June. 


be fined ‘a few rupees at the very worst. We are 
has served Mr. Beaumont with notice for tender- 
na apology, but that his sahtbs are bringing pressure 
J-qoguagoeaarn _ It will be a shame if such dis+ 


: a = Yt nara Codivinito upon the appointment of. Mr. Justice Beachcroft and 
ee 


Sir Narayan Chandavarkar on the committee to 
inquire into the cases of internments in Bengal, the 
Sudhdkar writes:—We welcome the appointment 
of Mr. Justice Beachcroft who is known for his 
impartiality since he acquitte! and discharged Babu 
Arvinda Ghose. We are, however, sorry we are not 
equally satisfied with the appointment of Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar. We know of no decision of his ag 


Judge of the Bombay High Court which met with popular approval. It was 
he who sentenced the eldest Savarkar to transportation for life for publishing 


some seditious poems. 
Case 


His decision against Mr. Tilak in the Tai Maharaj 


which was subsequently reversed by the Privy Council, is also tres 
in the minds of the psople, 
chigen to inquire into the cases of the Bengal internments. 


We wish one with such antecedents was not 
[In the opinion 


of the Sandash no benefit would accrue from the committea as its function 


is only to tender its advice which the Government may not accept. 


It also 


points out that the internees are not to be alldwed to represent their side and 
that the committee is to base its opiuion on Police reports only.| 


86, The Dnydn Prakdsh complains that detenus are treated cruelly 


_ Detenus treated worse 
than enemy internees. 

Dnydn Prakdsh (40), 
19th June. 


subjects, 


It thinks that such a treatment will bave a bad effect o1 


and that they are not given concessions enjoyed by 
the enemy interned in India. It is creditable, it 
continues, that the British Government treats its 
anemy in every way well, but itis regrettable that it 
loses all its liberality in dealing with its own 
the 


datenus as well as the public at large and that Government should make an 
attempt to make the life of detenus less miserable as far as possible. 


87. 


Comments on__s—itthe 
hunger strike of detenus 
in the Hazaribagh jail 
(Bengal). 

Bereans of India (10), 
20th June. 


* Yet another hunger strike in Hazaribagh jail in Bengal. 


Does 
it ever occur to the authorities there that only the 
most extreme type of tyranny can goad detenus to 
this last most desperate method of getting redress? 
The tyranny in this case seems to be of a particularly 
petty and malignant kind. The detenus, according 
to the statement issued by one of them, are noi 
allowed to talk to one another or to read newspapers ; 


they are twitted with being Home Rulers and abused for bsing Bengalis. 


Their superintendent 


‘often says that State prisoners are getting mora 
luxuries than they would get at home’. 


that this is adding insult to injury and that weanness cannot go further. 


If this is true, wa are bound to say 
It 


is sheer perversity perhaps which prevents tha prisoners from feeliug grateful 


for all these luxuries and fills them with a desire to return home! 


Persecu- 


tien cf this petty nature is often more unbe.rable than the :oost cruel punish- 


ment. 


The 36 men who have now gone on hunger strike in Hazaribagh jail 


are mostly graduates of the Calcutta University and B.L. and M.A. students. 
When will the authorities of Bengal wake up to the tremenjous moral respon- 
sibility that rests upon them in this matter ?” 


38. ‘The cry about the hardships of the poor suffering from the high 


| a and people 
d co-operate to lessen 


the herdehips of of the poor 


_ from high p 


—~ (26), 


prices of the daily necessaries of life is increasing every 
day. Though the Controller has fixed the prices of 
certain itews people do not get the things they want 
at the rates fixed and they are unable at the same time 
to proceed legally against the greedy merchants with 
whom they have to deal. ‘lo remedy this evil 


an important proposal to the effect that the munici- 


1T. 


pality should open shops for the people was brought forward the other day before 
— the Municipal Corporation and we learnt with ashock of surprise that it was 
rejected. This shows that our Municipal Councillors do not keep themselves 
in touch with the people who elect and send them to the Corporation, to. 
protect and look after their interests. We are of opinion that if Government 
and the people co-operate and open shops in differcnt parts of the city where © 
such necessaries as kerosene an: salt can be had at fixed rates, the sufferings 
of the poor and middle-class people will be reduced to a great extent. 


89. Though kerosene in small quantities is now to b» had here (Belgaum) 

the people have to fawn upon the oil merchants to 

_ Dearth of kerosine oil gecure it. They have to run from place to place 

” — Samdchdr in Search of oil and when a number of such people 

97), (org agi ce“ eT gather near the station for the purpose of obtaining 

it they are dispersed by the Police. Moreover, the 
oil is retailed by the local merchants at a higher price than that fixed by 
Government. Government have enacted rules fixing the prices of kerosene, 


but no useful purpose will be served so long as they are not enforced. 


40. A correspondent writes to the Sandesh stating that a rumour 

is current at Rajkot that the Jam Saheb of Nava- 

Rumour about the nagar is to be appointed to the post of the Agent to 
appointment of the Jam the Governor in Kathidwar and that all the Kuropean 


Saheb of Navanagar as Aa ee ; 
Agent to the Governor in officials there are going to the front. He also says 


Kathiawér. that the appointment, if made, is likely to be stroogly 
Sandesh (121), 22nd objected to by His Highness the Gaekwar as 
June. Kathiawar belongs to him, and he might ask to be 


placed in possession of it. 


4i. ‘ The attitude of the authorities in connection with the Kaira business 
has been quite typical. Even when yielding on 
Comments on a Kaira every point of contention, Government have heroi- & 


incident sep we" : 
: cally maintained that their attitude all along has 
raagy oe ae quite consistent. The latest incident in Kaira, 


disgraceful as it is, throws a flood of light on the 
strong vindictive feeling of the officials which has been very thinly disguised 
by the cloak of official decorum. [The paper here refers to the case in which 
certain persons were punished for the theft of onions from a field for which 
notice of forfeiture was issued.]| Cannot Government realize that they are 
by these tactics delivering a blow at their own prestige which nothing can 
repair?” 


42. The !~zbhdkar expresses its gladness that Government have 
The Birth-day Honours recognized the selfless services of Rao Saheb 


List. Mahantshetti and Mr. Halkatti by conferring the 
Vibhakar (new), 17th titles of Rao Bahadur and Rado Saheb upon them 
June. respectively and congratulates the recipients. It 


says that Kao Bahadur Mahantshetti has helped Goverument greatly in the 
matter of the war loan and in obtaining recruits and that Rio Saheb Halkatti 
has done similar work in Bijapur. It attacks the Subhodaya for making 


adverse remarks on the titles bestowed. (Vide paragraph 39 of Weekly Report 
No. 24 of 1918: | 


43. The Hindusthdn publishes a letter from one Waman Sitaram 
| Mukadam of Godhra where in the writer quotes two 
Alleged instance of letters written by the Mahalkari of Halol (Panch- a 

wasp vg tah saat triet Mahadls) to the Talati of Champancr in the matter ‘ 
p pada er ee making arrangements for the convenience of the : oF 
Hindusthdn (23), 19th Collector while on his tour and, among other things, 
June. writes :—The above two letters disclose the nature 
of the arrangements made for the Collector and his 


servants while on tour. ‘The Collector must really have to incur heavy 
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requires ton seert of milk for his toa The Talati’s wife 

cain : e from mugs, but it falls to his lot to remove the 

che vipa for the use of the Collector's followers wha 

an: Seo on histour! It is but natural that the officials try to 
1 ~ National movement which threatens to lessen the comforts enjoyed 


aa a as 4 y a seta: Officers’ tours‘ instead of proving a blessing are a source of 
| ‘amnoyance to the people. It may be that the officer is scarcely aware that 


‘seventy-five men are detained to pitch his tent or ten seers of milk is 


'_ kept apart for his tea or that the vegetable merchants have to suffer for 
supplying the needs of his followers. It is the duty of educated men 


employed in the Revenue Department to bring the grievances of the people 
to the notice of their superiors and to be instrumental in establishing good 
relations between the rulers and the ruled. 


44. Nagappa Anant Pai writes:—I came to Ankola (Karwar) with my 
private cart on the Ist of June to take away my 
A complaint about im- people. As my bullocks had not bullock shoes I sent 
pressment from Ankola them with my servant to be shod and went home 
“oe rite (38). 19th 38 I was ill. The Kasaba Patel of Ankola impressed 
Swaps ne ae oe the cart and he did not care when told that it was a 
private one never let for hire aid gave an insolent 
reply. The Patel, who enforces the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act, 
sent the cart to Sirsi (District Karwar) with the bullocks though they 
were unshod. I learn from other sources that the cart with the bullocks 
suffering from wounds in the feet has been left at Madangere as the bullocks 
were unable to proceed. Will the officials inquire whether such irresponsible 
doings are allowed under British rule ? 


45. “Mr. Desai, Special Deputy Collector, Income Tax, was deputed, 
or deputed himself, to assess the towns of Sukkar 
Income tax grievances and Shikdrpur. To our shame, we must admit that 
in Sukkur and Shikérpur, when dirty work is to be done, itis delegated to 
ee d Advocate (11), 6th Indians who intending to ingratiate themselves do 
eee coogi: it beyond the expectations of those who employ 
them. Well, Mr. Desai came, made a semblance of 
examioing some books and raised the assessment in both the towns to figures 
that are astounding. First the Huzur Deputy Collector of Sukkur heard 
appeals, the official examiner examined the books of the appellants and placed 
the result of his examination before him. ‘The appellate authority showed 
a meritorious tendency of looking into the nature of the books and the 
accounts and tried to do justice in appeals. The result was a glaring 
difference between the imaginary figures assessed by the mere arbitrary wish 
of the assessing officer Mr. Desai and the real figures.......... However, 
soon after that we learnt that the Collector of Sukkur sent for the appellate 
files of many of the assessees whose tax had been ‘materially diminished and 
that Mr. Desai met the Collector at Garhi Yasin and soon after notices for 
payment of a ‘ Tafavita’ tax were served upon 17 assessees by the Mukhiarkar 
of Sukkur under the orders of the Collector. Inferences are irresistible. By 
these notices of demand they were required to pay the amount remitted in 
appeals, as the word ‘ Tafaviti’ (difference remitted) indicates. No fresh 
evidence or facts were before the Collector. He by one stroke of the pen only, 
without forethought or consideration, simply restored Mr. Desai’s figures, 
thereby nullifying the whole right of appeal and reducing it to a sham.......... 
We are told that rejection of appeals is but the order of the day at Shikarpur. 
vssseeeee The right of appeal has been reduced to sham. But we did not 
intend to notice this, except in connection with its probable effects on the 
second war loan. It is the well-to-do that are expected to contribute well...... 
Well-to-do people are smarting under the sense of injustice in assessment 
and in appeal. This sense of wrong produces a certain kind of despair and 
is. seriously and disastrously 1 impairing their inclination to give freely to the 
second war loan.” 
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EDUCATION. 


#46. Commenting on the Honoarable Mr. Sastri’s speech at the Provide’ 


cial Educational Conference at Poona, the Kaiser-i- 


Why it is not practica- Hind remarks :—‘“ His passionate insistence on the 


ble to have a conscience- — necessity for a conscience-clause as the only means 
clause to protect Indian 65 protecting our children from the missionafies 


Sentniahalenel Gieisen opens a new chapter in the history of education in 


Missionaries. India. This idea was subsequently adopted by the 


Kaiser-i-Hind (27), Conference in the form of a resolution, moved by’ 


23rd J une, Eng. cols. the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye. It is certainly. 


eminently desirable from the Indian standpoint, 
but the question is whether it is practicable. It must not be forgotten that 


missionaries open schools with the direct and avowed object of propagating - 


Christianity, and if they are debarred from compulsorily teaching the Bible 
to non-Christian children, they may as well close their schools altogether and 
then will crop up in many places the awkward dilemma of choosing between 
education with the Bible and no education at all! Under the circumstances 
Government may well fight shy of the suggested legislation, as it would 
be thereby exposed to the wrath of Missionaries as well as of those 
thoughtless parents, who can view with perfect equanimity the Christian 
training of their children.” 


47. Referring to the conditions a Municipality has to satisfy before it 
can apply the Bombay Primary Education Act to 
Comments on the new jts area under the new rules, the Kesart says:— 
a aay? poor ed It is a question whether the conditions laid down 
"Resani (111), 18th well are satisfied even now when evucation is neither 
' free nor compulsory. Once the principle of com- 
pulsion is put into force, improvements will gradually come into force. Instead 
of frightening the Municipalities in the very beginning with strict conditions, 
rules should be framed taking into consideration the prasent condition of 
schools and the condition of Municipalities. It would have been welcome if 
Government had increased their grant while enforcing new conditions. But 
Government declare that the maximum grant will not as a rule exceed 50 per 
cent. No doubt Government have held out the promise that they would 
increase the grant in special cases, but we are doubtful whether there will 
be a single Municipality to enjoy it. Now that Government have 
published their rules, the Municipalities should make their arrangements to 
avail themselves of the provisions. Will the Poona Municipality obtain the 
first honour ? 


48. The Raj Hansa complains that about a hundred students were 


refused admission into the Karnatak College for 


Complaint of lack of want of accommodation and staff. It is regrettable, 
accommodationand staffin jt continues, that these students should wander 
re Cerne eee. , from place to place in search of admission. The 
eue nen tet eee as arisen, in its opinion, for the enlargement 

of the College. It suggests that Government should 
make use of the Durbar Hall and appoint two additional Professors. It hopes 
that the Director of Public Inséruction and others will try to open a Second 
Division of the P. KE. Class from the baginning of the second tern. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


49. The Islémic Mail approves of the ‘liberal spirit’ which characterisas 

the Resolution of the Government of India on Local 

The Government of Self-government, but deprecates the recommendation 

India’s recent Resolution about the abolition of separate electorates for 

on Loe ie eer Musalmans. It quotes numerous examples of 
sidmic Mast (6), 16th incidents in several d 

provinces and towns with a view 

to proving that the Hindus have dominated the 

municipalities, have preveuted the election of Musalmans thereto by the help 

of their superior education and wealth, and have managed municipal affairs to 


the detriment of Muhammadan interests. It points out that Government 


June, Eng. edition. 
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quires ten seers of milk for his tea! The Talati’s wife 

husband’s bed free from bugs, but it falls to his lot to remove the 
rom the cots that are for the use of the Collector’s followers who- 
pany -him on histour! It is but natural that the officials try to 
ee National movement which threatens to lessen the comforts enjoyed 
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to the people. It may be that the officer is scarcely aware that 


ere men are detained to pitch his tent or ten seers of milk is 


rat apart for his tea or that the vegetable merchants have to suffer for 

pplying the needs of his followers. It is the duty of educated men 

at in the Revenue Department to bring the grievances of the people 

e notice of their superiors and to be instrumental in establishing good 
feiss between the rulers and the ruled. 


44. Nagappa Anant Pai writes:—I came to Ankola (Karwar) with my 
private cart on the Ist of June to take away my 
A complaint about im- people. As my bullocks had not bullock shoes I sent 
pressment from Ankola them with my servant to be shod and went home 
ye Vritt (38).12th 5 I was ill. The Kasaba Patel of Ankola impressed 
Seg aaa tat the cart and he did not care when told that it was a 
private one never let for hire aid gave an insolent 
reply. The Patel, who enforces the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Act, 
sent the cart to Sirsi (District Karwar) with the bullocks though they 
were unshod. I learn from other sources that the cart with the bullocks 
suffering from wounds in the feet has been left at Madangere as the bullocks 
were unable to proceed. Will the officials inquire whether such irresponsible 
doings are allowed under British rule ? 


45. ‘Mr. Desai, Special Deputy Collector, Income Tax, was deputed, 
or deputed himself, to assess the towns of Sukkar 
Income tax grievances and Shikdrpur. To our shame, we must admit that 
in Sukkur and Shikérpur, when dirty work is to be done, itis delegated to 
Sind. Indians who intending to ingratiate themselves do 
Sind Advocate (11), 6th . ' : 
th ctng it beyond the expectations of those who employ 
them. Well, Mr. Desai came, made a semblance of 
examiving some books and raised the asseserent in both the towns to figures 
that are astounding. First the Huzur Deputy Collector of Sukkur heard 
appeals, the official examiner examined the books of the appellants and placed 
the result of his examination before him. ‘The appellate authority showed 
a@ meritorious tendency of looking into the nature of the books and the 
accounts and tried to do justice in appeals. The result was a glaring 
difference between the imaginary figures assessed by the mere arbitrary wish 
of the assessing officer Mr. Desai and the real figures........... However, 
soon after that we learnt that the Collector of Sukkur sent for the appellate 
files of many of the assessees whose tax had been ‘materially diminished and 
that Mr. Desai met the Collector at Garhi Yasin and soon after notices for 
payment of a ‘ Tafavita’ tax were served upon 17 assessees by the Mukhiarkar 
of Sukkur under the orders of the Collector. Inferences are irresistible. By 
these notices of demand they were required to pay the amount remitted in 
appeals, as the word ‘ Tafaviti’ (difference remitted) indicates. No fresh 
evidence or facts were before the Collector. He by one stroke of the pen only, 
without forethought or consideration, simply restored Mr. Desai’s figures, 
thereby nullifying the whole right of appeal and reducing it to a sham.......... 
We are told that rejection of appeals is but the order of the day at Shikarpur. 
eseeeeee The right of appeal has been reduced to sham. But we did not 
intend to notice this, except in connection with its probable effects on the 
second war loan. It is the well-to-do that are expected to contribute well...... 
Well-to-do people are smarting under the sense of injustice in assessment 
aud in appeal. This sense of wrong produces a certain kind of despair and 
ie-seriously aud disastrously impairing their inclination to give freely to the 
second war loan.” 


EDUCATION. 


+46, Commenting on the Honourable Mr. Sastri’s speech at the Provin- 


cial Educational Conference at Poona, the Kaiser-i- 


Why it is not practica- Hind remarks :—‘“ His passionate insistence on the 


98 to have a egy me oa necessity for @ conscience-clause as the only means 
clause to protect Indian (¢ protecting our children from the missionafies 


ones ana oer opens a new chapter in the history of education in 


Missionaries. India. ‘This idea was subsequeaotly adopted by the 
Kaiser-i-Hind (27), Conference in the form of a resolution, moved by’ 


23rd June, Eng. cols. the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye. It is certainly 
eminently desirable from the Indian standpoint, 
but the question is whether it is practicable. It must not be forgotten that 


missionaries open schools with the direct and avowed object of propagating - 


Christianity, and if they are debarred from compulsorily teaching the Bible 
to non-Christian children, they may as well close their schools altogether and 
then will crop up in many places the awkward dilemma of choosing between 
education with the Bible aud no education at all! Under the circumstances 
Government may well fight shy of the suggested legislation, as it would 
be thereby exposed to the wrath of Missionaries as well as of those 
thoughtless parents, who can view with perfect equanimity the Christian 
training of their children.” 


47. Referring to the conditions a Municipality has to satisfy before it 
can apply the Bombay Primary Education Act to 
Comments on the new jts area under the new rules, the Kesari says:— 
re ag ~ need It is a question whether the conditions laid down 
gyn (111), 18th ie are satisfied even now when evucation is neither 
' free nor compulsory. Once the principle of com- 
pulsion is put into force, improvements will gradually come into force. Instead 
of frightening the Municipalities in the very beginning with strict conditions, 
rules should ba framed taking into consideration the prosent condition of 
schools and the condition of Municipalities. It would have been welcome if 
Government had increased their grant while enforcing new conditions. But 
Government declare that the maximum grant will not as a rule exceed 50 per 
cent. No doubt Government have held out the promise that they would 
increase the grant in special cases, but we are doubtful whether there will 
be a single Municipality to enjoy it. Now that Government have 
published their rules, the Municipalities should make their arrangements to 
avail themselves of the provisions. Will the Poona Municipality obtain the 
first honour ? 


48. The Rdj Hansa complains that about a hundred students were 
refused admission into the Karnatak College for 


Complaint of lack of want of accommodation and staff. It is regrettable, 
accommodationand staffin jt continues, that these students should wander 
pay trom yon ee , from place to place in search of admission. The 
Juunt enen Cay er aad ad arisen, in its opinion, for the enlargement 

of the College. It suggests that Government should 
make use of the Durbar Hall and appoint two additional Professors. It hopes 
that the Director of Public Ins¢ruction and others will try to open a Second 
Division of the P. E. Class from the beginning of the second tern. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


49. The Islémic Mail approves of the ‘liberal spirit’ which characterisas 

the Resolution of the Government of India on Local 

The Government of Self-government, but deprecates the recommendation 

India’s recent Resolution about the abolition of separate electorates for 

on Seen) Ne ere Musalmans. It quotes numerous examples of 
slamic Mazl (5), 16th <... . 

June, Eng. edition. incidents in several provinces and towns with a view 

to proving that the Hindus have dominated the 

municipalities, have prevented the election of Musalmans thereto by the help 

of their superior education and wealth, and have managed municipal affairs to 

the detriment of Muhammadan interests. It points out that Government 


safe in the Punib ad Sind b ~ 


0, provinces, ‘an 
ve “be eve = foroe'te in - 


daw Dovleiiarn writes to the Nee Times : —  Althou hij in 
woe ‘some of the Local Boards a non-official Vice-President 

nt that the non- was electe] several months ago, he has not been 
idents.of allowed to take charge of the duties of that office and 
al al ae ‘the Mukhtiarkar continues, as of old, to act as Vice- 
86 are. sgh diy lei President. I know definitely of at least three such 
office: cases, one in each of the districts of Karachi, Hyder- 

ww ima (8), 15th sabad and Nawabshah In the second case, Syed 
; Nabibux Shah, a Zamindar of some independence of 
character, was elected Vice-President of the Taluka | 

tel Board of Badin, as long ago as the 26th of January 1918, but upto to-day 
not only has his appointment not been notified, but even his own application to 
the Collector and President of the District Local Board of Hyderabad request- 
iT ing him to get him charge of the office to which he had been duly elected has 
> a not been disposed of upto the present day. In the otker two cases too, a period 
ae of about the same length has expired, so far as I know, since the actual election 


ae of non-official Vice-Presidents. It is difficult to understand the reasons for this 
hl extremely unconscionable delay in notifying the -elections and handing over 
=~ oharge of office to the gentlemen elected. ........ The public mind, however, is 
., - much exercised over the ‘secret’ causes for the delay and the guess which is 


finding increasing credence among the public is that the election of the 
stag ye persons on whom the choice of their colleagues has fallen has not 
und favour with the higher officials, owing perh aps to their rather outspoken 
- evidence before the Rasai Committee. That each one of the gentlemen 
concerned in the above-mentioned three cases was a witness before the Rasal 
Committee and that the evidence in each case was of a most damning 
= character for the bureaucratic administration of Sind, proving it to be a huge 
 — failure, are facts which one cannot dispute.......... Any further delay in this 
= matter can only have a harmful effect on public opinion in the province.” 


a M. K. SHAIKH, 
4 Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 28th June 1918. 


* Reported in advance. 
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Report on Indian Papers 
For the Week sitll 29th June 1918. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint eet 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts ait 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts eee, 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


? 


1. It is necessary to examine carefully how far the cry raised by 


Government ‘Give us men and money for the 

Only a national army defence of your mother country only’ has any mean- 
ogg able to protect ing tt Up till now me Pundits used 1 — 
, at India is a geographical expression and if this 

a definition be adopted, no enthusiasm is likely to be 
created by the cry. If the statement that India is my mother country is 
illusory, of what advantage will it be to raise the cry ‘Fight for the mother 
country’? We might as well say, fight for Africa and South America. 
When Government ask us to fight for the mother country, it of course means 
that they do not accept the definition of English historians and orators, 
given above. Government have given their sealed and stamped approval to 
the prevalent idea that though there may be some differences in the various 
provinces of India, all have been knit together by the common idea of 
nationality. This is an important gain and we congratulate both the Govern- 
ment and the people upon it. We doubt, however, how many of the Indians 
will come forward for the defence of the motherland only for that. Some- 
times the word motherland does not infuse spirit but it brings tears into the 
eyes of men. Suppose somebody has kept our mother in prison. Shall we 
be filled with enthusiastic love or shall our eyes be filled with tears, when the 
name of mother is uttered? We have to say with great regret that the 
condition of our mother country is the same. And when Government call 
upon us to give men for the defence of the motherland, our mind is filled with 
acute pain caused by regret and disappointment. India is undoubtedly my 
mother country. But is if independent? Am I free to dwell in it and serve 
it, as IT deem best? Or have I to work-as ordered by others? Government, 
that is the bureaucracy, do not seem to have at all considered whether a person 
who entertains these ideas will take up the sword and go forth for the 
defence of the country or be disappointed and keep quiet. Or rather they have 
ignored these ideas for some purpose of their own and called upon us to fight 
for the defence of the country. When Mr. Lloyd George called upon Irishmen 
to assist in the Great War he told plainly that without swardjya it was impos- 
sible for them to feel that they strove for their motherland. Why were these 
words dropped when the same minister senta message to India? Did he 
drop them of his own accord or at the instance of the bureaucracy or the 
present Government of India? We think that this game has been 
played at the direct or indirect instigation of the bureaucracy and if 
this is true, the cry of the defence of the motherland raised by it has 
“no truth in it andit has been raised for a selfish political object. We 
are called upon to serve the good of those who have shackled the mother 
country for the last 150 years, not to serve the real.interest of the mother 
country. Every word of what Professor Seeley says is true that its own 
sons. have helped the English to gain mastery over the country. People 
now feel that they have changed King Log for King Stork, and so long as this 
feeling remains, the call for soldiers for the motherland will not produce 
enthusiasm. ‘To-day all political power is centered in the hands of the bureau- 


cracy. All our rights have been destroyed by «it. We cannot trade in our 


country and we cannot administer it and we cannot dispense justice and we 
have no hope of leading the army for its defence. We have become drawers 
of water and helots in this our mother country. The bureauracy has con- 


ducted the affairs of our motherland for the good of other countries and 


maintained its powers intact and taken the whole responsibility of defending 
us on itself and disarmed us. If this arrangement is to continue permanently 
henceforth, will not fighting for the country be tantamount to placing it in a 
vice more and more? The boast of the bureaucracy that it will for ever be 
able to protect India with the English Army, after disarming her, has been 
destroyed by the Great War. The time has come for Indians to protect not 
only India but the Empire. The game of the bureaucracy is fo prepare people 
H 109—1 OoN 
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the sweet word ‘ motherland’ even at this 

| irresponsible power as far as possible. 

? this dexterity. People know now the tactics 

“em be re, 4 it through English education. They 

r country; but when If India also is to get self- 

dike ‘other nations in the world; otherwise not. If the 

‘to remain in prison as before, the responsibility of feeding 

: ng her also lies on the bureaucracy. “We shall keep her in 
‘prison ; feed me defend her because she is your mother country.” That 
can never be. If the bureaucracy still thinks that it will protect India and 
‘the Empire with the help of the mercenary army and without any curtail- 
“ment of its irresponsible power, it is welcome to do so. If God wills that we 
‘should for some years more continue in the state we have been living in for 
‘the last 150 years, .what can we do? No one has any confidence in the 
statement “help first and then rights will be given slowly. Hven the school- 
boy knows that the white heart is not moved even if boiled rice is given to 
the whites and rice water is kept for us. When we ask for our rights, a 
question is asked on behalf of the bureaucracy as to whether we intend 
bargaining with the King and some of our own foolish people say then that 
they are willing to give unconditional help. Have the British established 
-their Empire in India without imposing any conditions? The six volumes 
of treaties with the Native States go to show that the red boundary of the 
British Government has been extended in this country by taking advantage 
of the difficulties of Chiefs. In their own country the people of England 
have taken advantage of similar occasions to limit the irresponsible power of 
their Kings. Why should we not follow the same policy in order to control 
the powers of the bureaucracy !and some day to do away with them completely ? 
The.experience of history is that the Citizen Army is a hundred times more 
useful in defending the country than amercenary army. If the Citizen 
Army is to be prepared for the defence of India, an empty cry of ‘for the 
motherland’ should not be raised but the mother should be given the robe of 


honour of swardjya to wear. 


~ 


2. In the present crisis, as Mr. Gandhi says, wisdom lies in at once 


. Mr. Gandhi's appeal to 
‘the people of Gujarat to 
enlist. 

' Praja Mitra and Parse 
(31), 25th June; Sdwy 
Vartamdn (84), 25th June; 


responding to the call of duty towards the King. 
Emperor and in soming forward to defend our mother- 
land. Of course itis unfortunate that the officials 
do not seem to have the foresight to accept the 
demands of the people regarding their natural rights 
in order to rouse their enthusiasm. But, as Mr, 


Bombay Samdchdr (64), 
Q8th June; Jdm-e-Jam-* 
shed (26), 27th June; 


Gandhi and other leaders say, the officials will be 
forced to adopt the right course if we are ready at 
_Hindusthdn (23), 27th present to respond tothe call of the King-Emperor 
June. unconditionally. [The Sdnj Vartamdn writes :—In 
order to get the men wanted, Government have realised the necessity of co- 
operating with the leaders of the people, but unfortunately they do not know 
properly how to doit. To a large extent Government have failed to take into 
confidence the real leaders of the people, and those that are taken into confi- 
dence do not seem to us such as would tour the districts and get recruits. 
But if we sit unmoved in this crisis because Government have made a 
blunder, our blunder will be s more serious one because by our inaction we 
shall’fix an ineradicable stain on the fair name of India, and to avoid it men 
like Mahatma Gandhi and others have come forward to help Government in 
getting recruits for the army. Mr. Gandhi’s appeal to the people of Gujarat is 
quite proper. The Bombay Samdchdr writes:—Mr. Gandhi deserves our 
‘hearty congratulations for his efforts to explain to the people of Kaira and 
Gujarat the greatness of and the future benefit to be derived from their uncon- 
ditional support to the army; and for the practical steps that he has begun to 
take to enlist theirsupport. Now it depends upon the people of Kaira to crown 
the efforts of Mr. Gandhi with success and show in what real esteem and reve- 

more he is held by them asa leader. The Jdm-e-Jamshed remarks :—Mr. Gan- 

| mppeee is perfectly befitting a real patriot. It is the duty of every staunch 
Bes osc uler to help the Empire first if he desires to have Home Rule, and we 

all not fail to get the reward for it as is assured by His Excellency the 
Governor. The © Hindusthdn writes | on the other hand :—This is a crisis. 


In such times even the great English statesmen, says Mr. Gandhi, though 
they know the necessity of making changes, cannot do so af once. How 
they will do in normal times in future what they cannot do in these 
unusual times, can only be imagined. What is the use of their beitig 
aware of-the necessity of making changes if they cannot doso? Such ques 
tions naturally arise in our minds. We are guests in our own homes; such 
seems to be the present state of things, and it should be changed as soon as 
possible. By this we do not mean that nobody should join thearmy. Far 
from that, we support Mr. Gandhi's invitation to join the army, though we 
point out certain inevitable difficulties which should at once be removed in 
order to get a hearty response from the people. All the difficulties would 


come to an end if we could feel that the country for which we have to fight is — 


our country and is for us.| 


8. While commenting upon Mr. Setalwad’s speach at the opening of 

the new college at Surat, the G@ujardti writes :-— 
Indians can fight for We wish Mr. Setalwad had confined himself to 
oe yer only : = asking the students in Gujarat to cast off their 
Jeclered ry li ° ™S indifference towards joining the University Corps 
Gujardti (19), 28rd Of the Indian Defence Force. The rest of his speech 
June. does not do him credit as a patriot and loyal Indian. 
It is said that the present war signifies a conflict 

between autocracy or bureaucracy and democracy. The Germans who are 
advocates of autocracy practise what they preach. But do their opponents 
practise what they preach? Itis presumption to say that the war is being 
waged for the freedom of mankind and for the protection of civilisation and 
that the future of mankind rests on the victory of one of the contending 
parties. It is all very well to say ‘unite, aim at one goal and make 
sacrifices’. But can there be unity in respect of similar qualities 
and goals or in respect of dissimilar qualities and goals? Does not 
the separation of Russia which cherished dissimilar qualities afford an 
example? If we are earnest about securing victory there should be an end to 
dissimilarities in goals and qualities within the Empire. No object can be 
accomplished by having one thing in the mind and another outside. India 
would not refuse to join if the war is waged for the accomplishment of an 
ideal. But if the fight is to be waged for the Empire alone, the questions as 
to whom the Empire belongs to and who gains benefit from it and what is our 
opinion about it naturally occur. The menace is as great for Ireland as it is 
for India. If England were fighting for realising her ideals within and without 
the Empire, then there would be gain for India. Otherwise the Indians would 
say that they would think when the enemy threatens the frontiers of India, 
provided they have the strength. Otherwise, the education as regards addresses, 
garlands and banquets is well-known. Mr. Setalwad asks us to sink 
differences, defend the Empire and fight for ideals. - But why should anything 
be left to struggle for after remaining within the Empire and fighting for a 
goal? Iftheideals are not acted up to, when the Germans come Indians 


will have to fight, but they will fight for the ideals of India and not for those 


of the Empire. But is India in a position to do that? Indians were disarmed 
and they were promised that they would be protected; and no change has 
been made in that position. What can Indians doin sucha state? Is there 
anything else’left for them except the addresses, garlands and banquets? We 
say what is in the heart of the people, and the essence of it is this that there 
can be no strength to defeat the enemy unless and until ideals are acted up 
to. A hungry man cannot fight with all bis strength on the hope of getting 
something to eat after fighting. | 


4. “The war has not ended yet. But they are already considering in 


England schemes of demobilising the army when 
the war is over so as fo avoit unemployment 
bleed Meliish Areny attest troubles at home. A -part of this scheme is to 
He naocteg quarter upon the dependent portions of the Empire 
Young India (16), 26th Some of the regiments and thus get them off their 
June. hands. This is the least troublesome and at the 
eae same time a cheap method of finding employment 


India will be exploited 
to provide for the demo- 


y 


see av _6n. ite, own hands. .Th 
aft ihe paasagy duty a. number o 
the wager cit not. also protite bie 


00 fa 


ee o “The seheme published by the Government of India is before the 
public. There will be those who will acclaim it as 

- the very generous. We are ourselves inclined to accept 

~ India it cheerfully but only as the first instalment of what 


oe Se ee sakes is to come. The scheme takes refuge behind ‘a 
as indian, gia certain number.’......... This may. prove a good 


. 96th beginning, but so far as we are concerned, we cannot 
PE Sag, — ae), | help feeling that when we look at the fat number of 
( officers in the Indian Army List, it will be very 
many years before we can count the number’ of Indians as a substantial 
percentage of the total, and the precautions taken by the bureaucrats are such 
that very few educated Indians, except from what is known as the loyalist 
class, can get into the army. Our further demand in this respect must, 
therefore, continue unabated.” 


6. “Mountains are in labour, and out comes a wretched little mouse. 
Sirtant of India (10) The long awaited announcement of the Government 
97h June ~“* of Tndia on the question of King’s Commissions has 
been ‘published at last, and it will be sure to give rise 

to even greater disappointment than such long expected events proverbially 
do.......... The War Office, the Government of India and our opponents 
have proved too strong for justice, loyalty and promise ; for when the Indian, 
good easy man, felt sure that his wilitary greatness was aripening, a killing 
frost in the shape of this announcement has come to shatter all these hopes. 
seseeeeee There are apparently four ways in which Commissions would be 
open to Indians according to this dispatch. You Surely cannot dream of 
asking for more avenues! The first of these is ‘a certain (blessed word, 
which covers anything from two to two thousand or more) number of sub- 
stantive King’s Commissions in-the Indian army to selected Indian officers who 
have distinguished themselves in the present war’. When every Tom, Dick 
and Harry of fair complexion in England or India is getting Commissions in 
England and India, it is interesting to observe the number of words which can 
be twisted into so many reasons for not giving any Commissions at all. What 
is to be understood by ‘specially distinguishing oneself’ and by ‘a certain 
number ?”’.......... We shall be surprised indeed if even ten Indians get the 
King’s Commissions through this avenue. ‘The second avenue is frankly 
nominal, for it deals only with honorary Commissions. This does not 
interest the: general public in the least.......... The third avenue is opened 
in these -words: ‘A certain number of temporary, but substantive, King’s 
Commissions in the Indian Army to selected candidates, nominated partly 
from civil life and partly from the army.’ Mark here again the qualifying 
words which can be used as so many loopholes to escape from this promise. 
But, even interpreted in the most liberal manner, what does this amount 
to? The explanation attached will make this clearer. First of all, these 
are to be-temporary only. The men selected are to be retired after the 
war—with permission to wear the uniform of the rank held at the time of 
retirement. Very gracious indeed! If the war ends in two or three years they 
will be altogether stranded with no career or even preparation for a career.” 
[Elsewhere the paper writes :—“ But wait, there is the fourth avenue to the 
King’s Commissions. ‘The Government of India have also decided, with 
fhe approval of the Right Honourable the Secretary of State for India, 
© nominate ten Indian gentlemen annually during the war for cadet- 
ships at the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. ’ Prodigious | As many 
as ter! Gentlemen between 173 and 20! During the war! What more 
do you want? These ten gentlemen, after their training at Sandhurst, 
are more than enough to omicer the five Iakhs of men that are to be 


». 


Yaised ‘every year!......... The p jals say nothing sbout the offigering 
‘of the Indian section of the Indian Defence Force. They obviously mean 
that there is to be no Indian officer holding the King’s Commission in this 
‘section. We put it to Government in all seriousness whether this is likely fo 
make that section the success that we all desire it to be........... The measures 
‘of Government outlined above are no answer to India’s demand. It would 
almost have been better if such proposals bad not been published at all. For 
fhe proposals have only made clearer the fact that the military authorities at 
‘any rate will show no practical sympathy with the legitimate ambition of India’s 
sons to defend their motherland. They are apparently more afraid of Indians 
in India than of the Germans, Turks or Pathans who may, as a remote possi- 
bility, venture to invade India.’’] 


*7. ‘While we recognise and appreciate the earnest desire of the 
ilies tutes Bidee- Government of India to improve the status of 
mer (4), 30th June. Indians in His Majesty’s Army, we cannot but feel 
me that the announcement on the subject made last 
week shows that that Government is as far as ever from realising the Indian 
point of view. It is our sincere belief that no Government of India, as con- 
stituted at present, can be more genuinely anxious to understand and 
assimilate the Indian view of things than Lord Chelmsford’s Government, 
The Viceroy himself is a highly conscientious gentleman who is almost over- 
‘whelmed by his sense of responsibility to do his best for the country and the 
people. If even such a Viceroy and such a Government fall very far short 
of understanding the Indian view, it is scarcely to be expected that anything 
but a radical change of the constitution of the Guvernment of India can 
bring about an improvement in the competence of that Government to voice 
Indian aspirations. We do not forget that His Majesty’s Government has 
the last word in these matters and that Government, as the late Lord Minto 
publicly stated after his retirement from the Indian Viceroyalty, on a previous 
occasion shelved the recommendations of the Government of India regarding 
the grant of commissions in the Army to Indians. It is possible that the 
recommendations of Lord Chelmsford’s Government have undergone some 
mauling and mutilation at the hands of the British Government. But there 
is no reason to think that there has been any difference of opinion between 
the two Governments as regards the principle, to which we feel bound to take 
strong exception, underlying the most important part of the announcement 
made last week, namely, that ten young men between 174 and 20 years of age 
should be sent to Sandhurst every year to qualify themselves to receive 
Commissions in the Army. Itis not clear why, when all civil occupations 
in India are to be rigorously combed out for Englishmen to be appointed 
officers in the Indian Army which is being greatly enlarged, any limit should 
be placed on the number of Indians to be given the King’s Commission. 
Is it expected that men who have been shop-assistants and commercial agents 
of various kinds, merely because they are Englishmen, will make better 
officers than the practically unlimited number of scions of families with 
martial traditions—not to mention others—among Indians? But we do not 


wish to dwell here on this point nor on the contrast between the English and 


the proposed Indian method. - In England, direct recruitment is the rule, 
promotions from the ranks the exception. Here promotions from the ranks 
are evidently to be accorded a more important place than direct recruitment 
of officers. As we said, however, we do not wish here to criticise the scheme 
on these features. What we object to, and earnestly protest against, is the 
transportation of ten young men every year from India, at a critical period 
of their lives, to be converted into pinchbeck Englishmen as a preliminary to 
their being given the King’s Commissions. We are told that this is intended 
to ensure absolute equality of status between Indian and English officers. 
We waintain that it will not, any more than the Indian Civil Service has, 
except in name and pay. But even if it did, we say that it is absurd for an 
Indian to have to cut himself off from his own proper surroundings in order 
to get a footing as an Army officer.......... What is wanted is a Military 
College in India through which all candidates for officerships in the Indian 
Army should pass. Thisis the only way in which real, and not merely 
nominal, equality can be assured in the status of Indian and British officers.’’ 
H 109-2 CON | 
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+ 8. The Kesari notes. with satisfaction the publication of the new 
4. scheme regarding the grant of commissions, though 
it remarks that Government are quite stingy in 
BE 0, saartgd Reagan sal ered Oe appointing Indians to high places. It says that 
oS ee * Government have not mentioned the number of com- 
: tery ashing oa iam ., woissions, honorary or otherwise, that are to be 
2 ‘granted. It is strongly of opinion that a military school should be opened in 
SS Sa Fadia and that it-should supply at least forty per cent. of officers required. 
"—-~—Ss«sJé also questions the propriety of making temporary appointments during war 
— ‘time. It farther remarks ;—Why should not Government send fifty students 
-  ——s«é@very year to the Sandhurst College? What is it but stinginess to admit only 

‘fen every. yeur when the commissioned officers number 2,500? Formerly this _ 
stinginess ruined India; now it will ruin the Empire. [The Dnydn Prakdsh 
is quite dissatisfied with the scheme and in its opinion its only satisfactory 
feature is the promise of absolute equality as between Indian and Kuropean 
officers. It says that the Government of India have altogether neglected 
Indian aspirations and insulted them. The Indw Prakdsh says that on 
ae account of the pressure of war, the voice of reforms is being heard. At the 
ao same time, it condemns the attitude of belittling the military reforms, taken 
be up in certain quarters. It prefers selection by examination rather than nomi- 
nation and it wants military schools to be opened in important places in India 

and it ridicules the nomination of only ten men to Sandhurst every year. | 


me 


fi 


9. We must thank Government for issuing the communique regarding 

“ } the grant of the King’s Commissions to Indians. 

een "Sune? Hiéndubohde But we are constrained to say that it will not 

(28), 26th June; Praja make any impression on the people. It is nothing 

Mitra and Pdrsi (81), short of a mockery to grant only ten commissions 

24th June; Bombay peryear. Cannotofficers’ training corps be established 
Samdchdr (64),25thJune; jn India? Is it necessary to go all the way to 

be Venkateshwar (85), Bnoland to receive military training? We had 

rd June; Jdm-e-Jam- head ' : 

shed (26), 24th June. uilf high hopes in the matter and have been sadly 
disappointed. [The Hindusthdn writes :—The com- 
munigue has caused some joy and much heart-burning. ‘“ The favour” 
Government have done is circumscribed by so many conditions that all the 

grace is taken out of it. We would like to suggest that a competitive 
examination should be instituted for these commissions or a selection board 
consisting of officials and non-officials appointed to make recommendations 

to the Com mander-in-Chief and the Viceroy. The Praja Mitra and Pdrsv 

, writes :—T'he communique shows lack of foresight as well as confidence in 
ie: the people on the part of Government. If Government do not trust the 
Re people they should not expect to be trusted by them. The communique is 
ae vague and indefinite and appointments to the commissioned ranks will 
depend on the favour or, in other words, selection of Government. Justice 
can be gaid to have been done to the claims of Indians when they are allowed 
to appear for a competitive examination along with Kurodpeans for commissions 
in the army. The Bombay Samdchdr considers the number of commissions 
open to Indians to be inadequately small and fears that the concessions 
given will be almost inoperative after the war. The Shri Venkateshwar 
expresses dissatisfaction with the communique and believes that it will fail 
to satisfy the aspirations of the Indian people. The Jdm-e-Jamshed, on the 
other hand, expresses unqualified satisfaction with the communique and hopes 
a. : that a permanent arrangement will be made for granting the King’s Com- 
es! missions to Indians and giving them training at Sandhurst. ] 


10. “ Ata public 4 held on the 16th instant at Bombay Home 

. ey ule Leaguers have passed a resolution demanding an 

Pape rey tng ——- apology from His Excellency Lord Willingdon for his 
Home Rule meeting in lleged ‘ gratuitous insult’ to them....... As regards 
Bombay regarding the the resolution, His Excellency, we believe, is sensible 

~ Bombay War Conference. enough to treat it with the contempt it deserves. 
Coeneiar (new), 24th The Home Rule Leaguers have now determined not 

har (ow) Sra Ft cea to take part inany meeting presided over by His 
Excellency until His Excellency makes such amends 
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as they demand.......... If the sentiment as expressed in the resolution 
is shared by all the Home Rule Leagurs, then such of them as are 
members of the Legislative Council will no doubt abstain from attending it, 
at least out of respect for the organisation of which they are members...,...... 
But here our valiant member for the Municipalities of the Southern Division 
has already declared that he cannot avoid attending the meetings of the 
Council where, he says, he can goin his own right and where he works as a 
trustee of the electorate. This might be consistency in the vocabulary of the 
Home Rule Leaguers!.......... Mr. Belvi’s cowardly excuse is a sufficient 
commentary upon the determination of the Home Rule Leaguers to avoid 
attending any meeting presided over by His Excellency. Let the Home Rule 
Leaguers know that the world will run on all the better for their fret and 
froth.” [The Sudhdkar writes :—The bureaucracy surely cannot congratulate 
itself on the excesses of Lord Willingdon at the War Conference which are being 
denounced all over the country. The fact that a most straightforward man 
like Mahatma Gandhi, who is not a Home Rule Leaguer, publicly comes forward 
to express his disapprobation shows the extent to which public opinion is 
exercised in this matter. The meeting in Shantaram’s chawl was a most 
unique gathering. Whenever Lord Willingdon’s name was uttered the 
audience gave vent to their feelings by hissing. We doubt if a Provincial ruler 
was treated in like manner ever before. Latterly the question of the use of 
passive resistance as a political weapon has come prominently before the 
people the credit for which is mainly due to Lord Willingdon.| 


11. Referring to the proceedings of the Bombay War Conference, the 
Isldmic Mail declares that men of all parties in 
The Bombay War Con- Bombay emphatically disapprove of the unpleasant 
ference. incident which was directly caused by the fiery 
J sg age A sont ae speeches of Home Rulers. Even the Nationalists, 
Goftdr (33) 03rd June. _—sit. adds, are sorry for Mr. Tilak’s oratorical effort 
which has lent colour to the contention that they 
are not loyal, and opines that he could have expressed his grievances as often 
as he pleased from a different platform. It holds that the Home Rulers were 
emboldened by the mild treatment, disclosing Government's essential weak- 
ness, which they received on the occasion of the Delhi War Conference, and 
while characterising the secession of Home Rulers from the Bombay meeting 
as totally contumacious and impertinent, it asserts that the Home Rulers 
cannot be weaned from their ways by mere oratory. It testifies to His Excel- 
lency Lord Willingdon’s patience, bonhomie and goodness, and affirms that he 
stopped Mr. Tilak from proceeding with his unseasonable disquisition with 
the greatest tactfulness. The paper accuses those Home Rulers, who had 
their names removed from among the list of conveners of the War Loan 
meeting held in Bombay on the 12th instant, of reckless impudence, and 
considers their spirit of opposition to all actions of Government as wholly 
inimical to the best interests of the country. It states that Governinent are 
inherently weak and liable to be overawed by the strong and ferocious. It 
inquires if the Conference would have been ruined if Messrs. Umar Sobani 
and Jamnadas Dwarkadas had not been invited, and while it suggests that 
the reason for their invitation was a desire to coax them, it criticises Govern- 
ment for neglecting to invite loyal citizens such as the Editor of the Mail. 
[The Rdst Goftdr writes:—We are grieved to say that the War Conference 
incident gives.us an indication of the latterly changing policy of His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon. We are afraid signs go to show that Lord 
Willingdon’s policy is undergoing a change, as was the case with Lord Curzon 
and Lord Sydenham in the years before the close of their terms of office. 
We earnestly hoped that Lord Willingdon would take the opportunity of 
applying the soothing balm at the War Loan meeting.| 


12. Government made the ridiculous attempt to please the Home Rulers 

by inviting most of their leaders to the Conference 

Jdgaruk (44),15thJune. while excluding some of the backward class leaders 
who have been an eye-sure to them. And what was 

expected came to pass. It is a matter for regret that the Bombay Government 
should not have understood the common fact that attempts made out of fear 


ple only make them ia: more tie Tt was 
the part of the Home Rule leaders to leave the 

i] Dg that their loyalty was not pure but conditional, 
ydon was — for their co-operation to defend the 
on can well be called treason tothe nation. .We would 


to ‘as backward classes not to mind the pain caused to their minds by 


‘the omission on the part of Government to invite some of their well-wishers 
to the Conference and to come forward ennemcionalig to help the Empire 
in its difficulty. 


13. “ Last year Bombay beat Calcutta in the War Loan race, but thie 
_How Lord Willingdon’s ¥°* it seems that Calcutta is so far ahead that there 
“ages Bombay is no chance even of a competition. This has 
ar Conference is tikely naturally excited great comment. While there may 
to tee an adverse effect be some other reasons for the failure, to our mind it 
‘on the War Loan and on _ is perfectly clear that it is due to the extremely ill- 
recruitment. advised action of the Governor. It would not sur- 
Home Ruler (8), 22nd prise us to learn that there was as great a failure in 
June. recruitment of men as there has been in money 
ower. Lord Willingdon probably flattered himself that he was doing some- 
ing highly patriotic in insulting the Home Rulers whom he had invited to 
attend the War Conference. His Excellency’s patriotism is evidently of a 
very peculiar kind to have such detrimental effects on the prosecution of the 
swar. We believe that -the allies would fare better in their heroic struggle for 
‘liberty if they were relieved from the dead weight of such patriotic effusions 
from bureaucrats of the type of His Excellency. It is to be hoped that in the 
‘interests of the war, if for nothing else, Lord Willingdon will frankly acknow- 
ledge his blunder and spare us any such patriotic speeches for the future.” 


14. The Kesazi thinks that the honour done to the Indian representatives 
The or on the War Conference is only outward show and 
Pg sAmperial Conter- roy anile yes ype ort and phen ave the ri 
ali o enforce the resolutions o @ Conterence when 
reeenes meee they go home, the Indian representatives when they 
return will be nowhere before the bureaucracy. It also points out as an 
instance of partial treatment that the Indian members are to return by the 
end of July next while Mr. Smuts and others will remain in England till the 
end of 1918. It infers that India is needed to help during the war, but that 
it is not required when peace terms will be discussed. It refers also to the 
demand of Australia for neighbouring islands and of South Africa for German 
Africa. But these things, it continues, cannot be termed bargaining or 
conditions. If India requires its shackled hands and feet to. be loosened 
a little in order that England may be helped, it remarks, it is bargaining and 
the conduct of Indians becomes contemptible. It holds that Mr. Lloyd 
George flattered India and that if the Indian representatives forget their 
pountry’s good, being deceived by sham honour, India will have to suffer its 
consequences for a long time. 


15. “India was represented at the Imperial War Conference by the 
tet aaa Secretary of State for India and two of the nominees 
5 — uler (3), 22nd of the Government of India. It is therefore not 

“4 surprising that our ‘representatives’ indulged only 
in pious platitudes and studiously ignored all the great questions which 
are deeply agitating the country at present. The Maharaja of Patiala. took 
upon himself to speak about the resources of this country and the loyal 
attitude of the people. The people of British India have always refrained from 
interfering in the affairs of the Native States; and they ccrtainly expect the 
ruling Chiefs to observe the same reserve. And surely a ruling Chief is not 
in a very good position to speak about British India. Sir S. P. Sinha has 
discovered that our industrial problems engross our attention to the exclusion 
of almost everything else. It isa great shame that India should be wis- 
represented in the Imperial Conference in this ridiculous manner. We 
would not by any means have fared worse if instead of being misrepresented 
we had no nominal representation. And surely the Dominion representatives 
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in the Conference must have found out for’ themselves that the Indian 
representation is nothing but a farce, and so all this "elaborate mancuvring 
serves no purpose. ‘The real representatives of India have been kept out of 
England, and the bureaucracy’s representatives of the country are posing in 
their place. But we have the consolation that these trickeries are sure to be 
exposed. The bureaucracy is having a cheap triumph and it is right in 
making the most of it.” | 


16. Commenting, upon Lord Willingdon’s speech at the War Loan 
meeting, the Gujardti writes:—The history of 
_ Germany practises what Russia goes to prove that Lord Willindon’s diagnosis 
it preaches, while the jg wrong. It has gradually come out that the 
mao a9), 28rd defeat of Russia at the hands of Japan was due to 
Sona disunion among the Russian people. Would things 
) have come to this pass if Russia had taken steps to 
mend matters? Lord Willingdon, instead of teaching usa lesson from 
Russia, should have taught us lessons from the history of Germany, England, 
France and America. There is a great necessity of finding out the reason 
why Germany, in spite of being opposed by the world, is able to show increasing 
vigour in its offensives. The militarism of Germany is on the point of 
gaining victory over truth, right, freedom and democracy. What does 
this signify? Germany may be wrong, but it acts as it preaches. 
The Allies joined the war for the principles of freedom, brotherhood, self- 
determination and democracy, but they began to think of selfish gains after 
driving back the Germans from the Marne and set about thinking of the 
means of crushing Germany and commenced making treaties for advancing 
their selfish ends. It is really very easy to prate of high ideals, but one 
cannot act up to them even for a day much less for four years. There is no 
denying the fact that our soldiers are shedding their blood in the battlefield 
for the sake of high ideals. But where are such heroic administrators left 
behind them as would sacrifice their selfish gains for high ideals without any 
delay? Of what use are the sacrifices on the battlefield without such 
sacrifices ? A scheme for the administration of India in consonance with the 
war aims should be soon framed and put into practice as a step towards 
caining victory. 


17. Referring to the postponement of the Irish Home Rule Bill the 
Kesarz declares that it was on account of Lord 
age pc bd the Curzon that the Bill has been postponed. In its 
“Kesord (111) 95th Jane opinion the Conservative party in Parliament thinks 
: - that as the war can be won with the help of the 
American troops, the Irish troops are of no account and therefore Home Rule 
need not be granted to Ireland, and as Mr. Lloyd George cannot do without the 
help of that party in the present delicate circumstances he has had to yield. 
It considers that as soon as America’s attention was a little drawn off the 
matter, Lord Curzon managed to deprive Ireland of the prize which was 
almost in its grasp. 


« 18. The Praja Mitra and Parsi believes that Reuter’s messages about 
the speech of the German Chancellor and the 
Alleged peace move 02 movements of the Austrian Ambassa‘or in Spain go 


ag eh are eat pares 1° show the lines on which Germany is prepared for 
raj Rad 
(31), 29th June. peace, and it earnestly prays that Spain’s endeavours 


for bringing about peace aud an end to the present 
bloody war may be crowned with success in the interests of humanity. 


19. ‘‘ The renouncement by Dr. S. Subramania Iyer of his titles of 
K.C.1.K. and Dewan Bahadur and the return of 

Sir §. lyer’s letter to the insignia and the medal in connection with 
President Wilson. them is an episode that will make the Honorary 
Young India bap ye President of the Home Rule League dearer to the 
pm PR Sede tel hi public than he has been so far. Very few honours 
cols.; Praja Bandhu (30), 9° to patriotic men in India in these days, and it 
Q3rd June, Eng. cols. appears that Government regard honours as the 
3 price which they pay for perpetual obedience, as 
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bas indicated in a letter. It was - an expected by? 

8 man holding so high « title could write a letter sending: 
ess of bis © country to the free nations of the world. 

| clearly what is expected of titled men and what the public 


a “7 houk that of them........... We hope Dr. Subramania Iyer will live long 


among us to see that even while the bureaucracy frowns at him, the country 
is rotital to him for having lighted the torch of liberty.” [The Hindusthdn 

writes :—‘ The whole country will welcome the courageous action of Dr. 8S. 
Gotrernania Iyer in returning the Insignia of his K.C.I.E. and the Dewan 
Bahadur Medal to the Madras Government. After the unseemly and 
undignified - attack made on him by a responsible Minister of the Crown, 
it.would have been outrageous if he had tamely submitted to the attack 
on him and pocketted the insult.” The Praja Bandhu remarks :—* Whatever 
-Mr. Montagu may think of that letter, and whatever epithet he may deem it 
desirable to apply to it, we can assure him that it will not affect even by one 
jot the high esteem in which Sir Subramania Iyer is deservedly held not only 
in the Madras Presidency but throughout the whole of India.”’| 


*20. “Sir. Montagu has again made a very ludicrous exhibition of his 
stafesmanship in the matter of Dr. Subramanya Lyer’s 

aa (6), 30th letter to President Wilson. From start to finish he 
was involved in‘the affair, and he knew perfectly well 
that the matter was dropped after Subramanya was reprimanded by the 
Viceroy. Yet after several months, Mr. Montagu showed himself to be quite 
innocent of the result, and replied to a member of Parliament that he was 
communicating with the Viceroy. We know not what was there to be 
communicated to him again, but if it was in the nature of a new punishment, 
then we can guess that that object has been completely frustrated, we believe, 
by the brave attitude and the. utter self-renunciation of this militant San- 
nyasin. Government had, therefore, it seems, to make a virtue of the 
necessity, and had to be content with administering to him a warning that ‘a 
repetition of such conduct would not again be passed over’. Pray, what do 
they mean by ‘such conduct’? What illegality was there init? And why 


& repetition of it should. be made punishable? His conduct was quite in 
conformity with the conduct of many Irisk leaders to-day, and was quite in a 
line with the conduct of many liberty-loving Englishmen in the past. ‘ Such 
conduct ’ may not be palatable to the authorities, but was never held to be 


“disgraceful ’ and punishable by them in their own country. Why should it 
be so held in India then ? ”’ 


21. “ Mr. Montagu characterised Sir Subramania Iyer’s letter to President 
Wilson as ‘ disgraceful’. Is plain speaking disgrace- 
New Times (8), 19th §3)9 Internment, externment, "hapottasion and 
the like have no terror for me’, says Sir Subrarhania 
Iyer. We cannot think Government could lose its sense of proportion to 
‘such an extent as to contemplate taking such a measure against a veteran 
ex-judge. Nothing can bring the country to a grave pass so much as a polic 
or measure of repression directed against an honest, eminent worker for the 
national cause. One thing is clear: Sir Subramania Iyer’s letter to President 
Wilson has not gone for nothing; through it the voice of India has crossed 
the seas and reached the millions of England and America.” 


J une. 


-*22. “ The paaveinny 6 on made a serious mistake when he talked 

of Dr. Subramania Iyer’s ‘ position’ which had been 

J ag ang oo 30th conferred on him by the Government. Mr. Montagu 

' eee does not know that although India is now fallen on 

evil days the old Brahmanical fire of Aryavarta still survives as is shown by 

this Brahman ez-Judge who has spurned the titles conferred on him by a 

Government which has now tried to disgrace him openly because of his 

passionate devotion to the Motherland. We think the general opinion will be 

that in this tussle the Secretary of State and the Government have come off 

second best and the honours remain with the patriot and former Judge who 
has shown the whole country of what ‘stuff a Brahman is made.” 


23, Referring to the renouncement of his titles by Dr. Subraman : Tyee 
the Kesari says that it is but proper that the Sanyasi 
‘Kesart (111), 25th June. Subramanya found consolation in disavowing the 

titles as his letter to the American President got a 
new title ‘ Disgraceful’ in Parliament. It further remarks :—A Bombay papér 
has questioned his motives. It is a wonder thai those whose mind is united 
in despotic sway and who want to deceive the people by using tha language of 
democracy should find sanyasis like Subramanya to be pretenders. 


24. Commenting upon Sir Subramaniam Iyer’s letter to President 
Wilson and the subsequent events the Rdjakdran 
Rdjakdran (new), 23rd writes :—High officials of Government condemn 
oe 5 ee new), every act of the Home Rulers and Mr. Montagu also 
| after a stay of four months in this Gountry appears 
to be completely won over by the bureaucracy. It does not follow, therefore, 
thai Sir Subramaniam’s conduct is disgraceful because Mr. Montagu considers 
it to be so. A man of Sir Subramaniam’s experience must be fully aware 
whether as a Government pensioner he has any right to expose the wicked 
deeds of the authorities. All true Englishmen must be proud to know of the 
existence of such fearless and disinterested judges as Sir Subramaniam. They 
are aware that the Empire will not gain in strength if all were to behava 
like Sir Narayanrao. ‘The authorities know full well what use Sir Narayanrao 
should be put to and have accordingly appointed him to try the cases of Bengal 
detenus. Government can utilize the services of pensioners who prate about 
self-sacrifice in conferences and are ever ready to do their bidding without 
pleading the excuse of old age. But unlike Sir Narayanrao Sir Subramaniam 
knows nothing of philosophy and the ‘ eternal verities’. and has, therefore, 
expressed his willingness to forego his pension and his titles. [The 
Sudhdkar writes:—sSir Subramaniam is prepared to substantiate every word 
in his letter to President Wilson and we wish the bureaucracy accepts the 
challenge. ‘This is the only course open to it if it wishes-.to re-establish its 
soiled reputation. | 


29. What crime has Dr. Subramanya Iyer committed to justify such 

_, «ean angry feeling against him regarding his letter ? 
oe What fault is it to describe the real situation to 
mew) Sith June. — others? Is itasin to strive to redress the -griev- 
. ances of mother India? An impression is abroad 

in America and the neutral countries that Kngland has entered the war 
disinterestedly. The statesmen of England have proclaimed that they have 
entered the war for the independence of small principalities. America‘has 
joined the war, relying on these words of England. So long America 
honestly believed that England has applied impartially the doctrines so 
strongly preached by it all over its Empire. But this belief is being destroyed by 
the examples of Irelandand India. As soon asthe President of the United States 
of America pulled the ear of England, Ireland got the assurance of Home Rule 
and the Ministry took up the question earnestly. America did not know then 
- the real condition of India which was laid before the President by Dr. Subra- 
manya Iyer later on. [The paper continues to observe:~—] The local 
officials make sweet promises; do nothing and expect the people to help. 
It is against human nature to do so. It is no joke to sacrifice life and it 
requires the fife of a burning ideal. What have Government done to instil 
such a fire? What more does poor India want than a prize of Rs. 50 and 
a pay of Rs. 11? We say plainly that India must be raised to the status of 
independent countries in order that national spirit may be awakened in the 
hearts of the people. Give freedom to India for the good of the Empire. 
Train a Citizen Army and grant political rights. Train Indian officers and 
India will have sufficient strength to resist ten Germanies. ‘The work will 
not be achieved if you abuse those who ask for reforms and question their 
loyalty. To insult Dr. Subramanya and Mr. Tilak is to insult India. We 
hope Government will take a warning henceforward and change their policy. 
[The Vibhdkar on the other hand writes :—‘‘ If the statements in the letter 
are true, why was it not published so long? When Mrs. Besant and Lala 
Lajpat Rai began to be plainly accused of receiving German gold, Mrs. Besant 
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od. and she published the letter sent to President Wilson. and 


‘doings in America. The second mistake is the despatch of the letter 
brough Mr. Hotchner and not through post. It appears plainly from the 
iter that-an attempt was made to prejudice the minds of President Wilson 


8 subjects. a 


end «hi ut the Government of India by making some terrible 
. - . @harges against the latter. 


The administration of our Government may be 


defective. But itis always harmful to seek the aid of foreign nations in 
order-to remove these defects. Sir Subramanya is an aged and learned man. 
Can he not realise what effect his letter and the statements therein will have 
on the minds of raw youths ?] 


26. The important 


- Sdraj Vartamdn (84), 
27th June. 


any conspiracy against the existing Government is advocaied therein. 


question that arises out of the whole affair is, what 
is the crime that Sir Subramania has committed ? 
Is it a crime to address a letter to the head of a 
powerful allied state? Of course it is a crime if 


But 


there is no such thing in Sir 8. Iyer’s letter which has been published in the 
form of a booklet in English and Gujarati, and the storm raised against him 


for writing that letter is not at all justifiable. 


Even Ireland appealed to 


President Wilson and the people of the United States to intervene and help 
in winning freedom for her, and this appeal had an influence over Mr. Lloyd 


George. 


Sir 8. Iyer also acted on similar lines. 


If it is held that the 


contents of the letter were objectionable, Government had batter proceed against 


the writer in the law-couris. 


Sir Subramania himself has solicited such a trial. 


Government did not accept this just course, but became judges themselves 
and decided that the conduct of Sir 8S. Iyer was “ disgrac2ful”. Such a 
decision is not likely to be accepted by the people. | 


*27. Commenting upon the telegram stating that Mr. Tilak has been 


. Comments on the report 
that Mr. Tilak has been 
Nore to proceed to 

ngland only for the 
oa ae of the suit against 

ir V. Chirol. 

Rast Goftdr (33), 30th 

June, Eng. cols. 


permitted to proceed to England only for the purpose 
of the suit against Sir V. Chirol, the Rdst Goftdr 
remarks :—‘' We cannot say whether Mr. Tilak will 
give the undertaking demanded from him and 
proceed to England to look after his suit for libel 
against Sir Valentine Chirol. It would be unlike 
Mr. Tilak to do so, or to submit to dictation which is 
manifestly unjust and will fetter his liberty of speeoh 


and action. It has been declared by Government 
that such an undertaking has been given by Dr. Nair. Perhaps that will 
be the strongest argument why Mr. Tilak should not do so.” 


28. It appears that the assurance given by His Excellency the Viceroy 
at the time ofthe cancellation of the Home Rule 
ne = te a el (40), Deputation’s passports that the Chirol case would be 
; postponed has come to nothing, and thus it has 
become necessary for Government to grant a passport to Mr. Tilak to go to 
England. Government on seeing that the grant of the passport was unavoid- 
able, have imposed a condition on Mr. Tilak not to take any part in politics 
while in England. We cannot help saying that the condition is not only 
unnecessary but unworthy. Is political agitation a sin that Government 
should impose such a condition upon Mr. Tilak? Have the English people 
Gren up politics in view of the danger to the Empire? Why then should 
r. Tilak alone give if up? Has a similar condition been imposed on 
Dr; Nair? [In its next issue it remarks:—lIt is now authoritatively stated 
that a similar condition has been imposed upon Dr. Nair. It must now be 
ner that Government have showna praiseworthy impartiality in the 
matter. 


29. 


Ate Indians _ really citi- 
zens of the Empire ? 

Sudhdkar (new), 28rd 
June. 


We are told by some of our prominent men that we are citizens 
cf the British Empire. But is this really so? Can 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, the adherent of ‘ eternal 
verities ’, honestly say that we possess the most 
elementary rights of citizenship even in our own 
N ae country ? India is openly styled a ‘ dependency ’ 
and is treated as such. It is, therefore, most disgraceful that some sycophants 
should mislead people into belicving that they are citizens of the British 
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Empite. Indeed all oti national riovements ate dircoted towards winning 


the rights of British citizenship: If We really had those rights our people 
wduld not have suffered in South Africa as they are doing at present. India 
does not wish to employ any but constitutional means to achieve her desired 
end. We very much doubt, however, Whether she can gain her object unless 


she resorts to passive resistance, the most powerful of constitutional weapons. 


If our readers are convinced about the expediency of employing this weapon 
they should make ready to act under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi or 
Sit Subramania Iyer. 


80. “The strength of the democratic current throughout the world may 
be judged from the fact that even in Germany, 
The Indian .bureau- which is the home of autocracy, there is a strong 
cracy and their Prussian tendency towards the representatives of the people 
a org ley (8). 92nd making themselves effectively heard.......... When 
Ju hg wler (2), “2n@ the Prussians themselves are unable to keep down 
the democratic feeling, is it not quite obvious that 
merely copying those methods will nof lead to any better success? The 
British in India must therefore eithsar improve on the German methods, or 
give them up altogether. We believe that they will never descend so low as 
the Germans. Under the circumstances they must quickly realize that it is 
playing the Prussian game, whose failure is transparently clear even in 
Germany, to hinder the nationalist movement in this country.” 


31. It does not redound to the credit of the Government of India 
that Uaileyism is growing apace in Delhi. This 

A condemnation of the week with the gag of the Defence of India Act he 
steps taken against cer- jo, ghut the mouths of the well-known Barrister 


eet ocr etn ag by and Congressman Mr. Asaf Ali and Pandit 


Sudhdkar (new), 23rd Nekiram Sharma. We are doubtful about the 

June. success of the next session of the Congress with 

Mr. Hailey at Delhi. The whole bureaucracy does 

not contain a more opinionative officer than Mr. Hailey and, therefore, 

Delhi is eminently suited to start a passive resistance movement in. Will 
Mahatma Gandhi run to its succour ? 


*32. Commenting upon the memorial to Government presented by 
Jawharmal, a Sindhi detenw recently released, the 
Comments on the Mahrdtta remarks :—" After his release he was made 
memorial of areleased to execute a bond to keep good behaviour during the 
pct eaper 5) 30th War and six months thereafter, aud has not been 
wii, a (9), allowed to go out of Hyderabad without the permis- 
sion of the district authorities, and has to report 
himself every Wednesday at the town police post. He is thus precluded from 
earning his livelihood. His parents are poor and he was their supporter. 
But now they are forced to maintain him. During the period of imprison- 
ment he has caught the infection of tuberculosis and his medical advisers have 
advised him to go to hill-stations. But poor as he is, he cannot go there; and 
he has, therefore, asked Government to give him a maintenance allowance 
till his freedom is restored to him. The request is just, and it is but proper 
that those who led him in jail without a charge and a trial, where he con- 
tracte{ the fell disease, should bear his expenses till he becomes cured and able 
to maintain himself. His persecutors also must not be let scot-free, and 
those who had not even the magnanimity to give him prison clothing at one 
time, cannot be too severely condemned and punished.” 


33. “ Dr. Nair’s passport and a tacit encouragement of the Sydenham 
activities are not the only signs we have been given 
How current political for forming our anticipations on the report of Mr. 
events are intended to Montagu. The decision of the Delhi Conference to 
pave the Peay A to me grant commissions in the army to Indians still waits 
ae . ianaiaaine to be carried out in practice. The miserable pay of 
ting. the Indian soldier still remains what it was. The 
Home Ruler (3), 22nd Arms Act is worked with all its old rigidity. His 
June. Excellency the Governor of Bombay invited the 
Howie Rulers to the War Conference for the purpose 
H 109—4 oon | 
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| ing + 26m. és * hal eially | Mr. Motage has abused our revered leader Sir 
ania I rad threatened action against him from his place in the 

f C Comm n nos. “It is impossible that all these things can be accidental, 

othe natural conclusion is that they are intended to prepare us 

r the report which :Mr. Montagu will submit to Parliament. And we are 
ftepared.......... It will afford us the greatest pleasure to be mistaken in our 


ache peas imistic anticipations.” We still keep an open mind and will consider 


Mr. Montagu’s proposals on their merits. But looking at facts squarely, we 
- believe that Mr. Montagu’ : report will fall considerably short of the 
_ Oongress-League scheme.” 


84. “Tt is a relief to have Mr, Montagu’s assurance that the Report on 

: Indian Reforms will be published at the end of 

Comments on the an- June, approximately........... Reactionaries will be 
mouncement that the nervous at the news that the report will be out this 
Raporton t cae Sp Man month. ‘Their interpreter, the Pioneer, suggested in 
will be shortly published. a recent issue that ‘if would have been better’ in 
New Times (8), 19th ©Xisting circumstances ‘to postpone publication ’! 
June. seseseese It is right that Government should do 
nothing to divert its attention from the great task in 
which it is engaged to fight for the Empire and the liberty of nations. But 
just on this account it is necessary for Government to settle the Indian 
question without delay. Indian Reform is a war-measure of importance ; 
and for statesmanship ta ignore this would be to contess its failure in the 
present crisis when a German-menace to the Hast is anything but a remote 


contingency.’ 


85. In the course of its comments on a lecture by Mr. C. V. Vaidya 
at Poona on the occasion of the celebration of 
‘Shivaji’s loot was a Shivaji’s birthday there, in the course of which he 
form of subscription for tried to rebut the charge against Shivaji of 
oe Pam 191). 27th being a freebooter brought by certain historians, the 
— Sa tit Sandesh remarks:—But if the loot practised by 
. Shivaji was not loot, then what was it? It may be 
said that instead-of being loot, it was a subscription for Home Rule. Aft 
present Home Rule subscriptions can be easily collected because the people 
well understand the importance of Home Rule. But Shivaji’s times were 
different. Had he asked for subscriptions for Home Rule from the Surat 
merchants they would have called him a fool and turned him away without 
paying him apie. What else could therefore Shivaji do? He took hold of 
the ears of the merchants and demanded payment flourishing the Bhawani 
sword before them. From the material point of view it was loot, but as a 
matter of fact it was a subscription for Home Rule. 


86. The unlimited speculation that was prevailing till now caused 
fluctuations in the prices of cotton and created 

Government should yndesirable situations for the persons and concerns 
ee: 28, peoes of trading in it; and we, therefore, wish success to the 
Bombay Samdchdr (64), ™easure which Government have now adopted to 
26th June; Jdm-e-Jam- control such speculation. But the appointment of a 
shed (26), 29th June. Committee such as the one now constituted will not 
be enough for its success. The Committee should 

‘have on it some persons to look after the interests of the people as well. As it 
_ is found necessary to preserve the integrity of the mutual dealings of the 
' merchants, it is necessary to prevent the prices from going enormously high, 
otherwise the people will not get the necessary protection intended for them by 
the measure. Consequently it is necessary to destroy the forces that take the 
prices so high, and the chief amongst them is the unrestricted export of 
‘cotton. Foreign companies take advantage of it and try to buy up all the 
available stock. Against them, the native merchants, mills and the people 
are quits helpless. In our opinion, therefore, it is urgently necessary that some 
restrictions should be placed on the export of cotton. Government should make 
a rule to the effect that first the stock necessary for local consumption should be 
set aside at a rate profitable to the agriculturist and then the rest might be 
exported. i some such restriction is not placed over the export of cotton, 
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the result will be that the foreign traders will take advantage of the fixed 

rates and try to buy up more cotton than they do at present, and Indian 
merchants and people will be placed at a great disadvantage thereby. [The Jdm- f 
e-Jamshed writes :—Government have placed this city and the whole country 1) 
under a deep debt of gratitude by taking this step and controlling the cotton | es 
trade. Now we request Government in all earnestness to control and check ? 
the increasing high prices of cloth, as soon as possible. Any delay on the ; 
part of Government to take up this question will add to the misery of the Ae 
crores of people of this country. In future the mills should not be allowed to ee 
enter into long period contracts and Government should have the whole stock | 
at their disposal and then the selling prica should be fixed. As itis, a piece 
of cloth passes through a dozen hands before it reaches the buyer and conse- 
quently the buyer has to pay avery high price forit. Government should ; 
intervene and check this system with a strong hand, and people trust that ae 
they will not fail to do it. | - 


87. Government have appointed atest to satisfy the people, ~ 
But where do we get\kerosene oil, salt, fuel and such 
Dealers defy the Con- other necessaries of life at the prices fixed by him? 
troller of Prices and charge |)o the shop-keepers care for the fixed prices ? Have 
“7 ye bg gg o3,q ny delinquents been punished? Similar complaints 
naa vr Ch, appear in the’ Press every day and every house- 
: hold voices them. ‘The fuel merchants insist 
upon receiving payment in cash, but as they charge prices in excess of 
those fixed by the Controller they fight shy of presenting bills. Moreover, 
currency notes are not readily cashed. The evil is very acute in Native 
States. No one gives cash in exchange of currency notes without charging 
commission. ‘I'he cloth merchant continues to raise the prices of his goods and 
the grocer has also raised the prices of sugar, etc. Wages of labourers have 
gone up four-fold. ‘he war has enriched a few and ruined many. The 
people are powerless, the Controller is powerless, even Government are power- 

less, only those who plunder the people on every pretext are powerful. 


388. We understand that some greedy merchants charge five or six per 
cent. discount for cashing currency notes. If this 

Difficulties in cashing reprehensible practice be allowed to continue undis- 
currency notes. turbed, the confidence of the people in Government 


jar es ae will be diminished and there may be even disturb- 


(40), 28th June: Sandesh ces. We suggest to the officials to make arrange- 
(121), 22nd June. ments for the acceptance of notes without any 

discount. It is also necessary to make an example 
of one or two merchants who make an unjust profit out of the currency notes. 
[The Dnydn Prakdsh also dwells on the difficulties experienced by poor 
people in the matter of cashing currency notes and appeals to Government to 
remove these difficulties by arranging to cash the notes. ‘The Sandesh writes 
about the inconvenience caused by the frail character of the:paper on which 
the new notes of Re. 1 and Rs. 2-8-0 are printed and asks Government to look 
into the matter. | | 


89. The Mufid-e-Rozgdr condemns the small size and the thin paper of 
the new one-rupee note, and relates how a one-rupee i 
Complaint about one- note which was soiled was not accepted for small | 4 . 


oe Tie err coins from the Editcr’s servant for two days, who thus 
PR nig oagdr = (14), suffered from a great deal ofannoyance. It advocates 
s the employment of token coins of base metals in the 
place of notes made of paper, and urges Government to pay heed to the 
complaints of the public in this matter as quickly as they can. 


40. ‘‘ We understand that our contemporary was asked to deposit a 
security of Rs. 2,0CO in the first instance. It was, 
Comments on the however, undismayed by this crippling blow which 


‘security demanded from : 
the Hinds of Hyderabad, the local bureaucrat levelled at it, and if was warmly 


Sind supported in its attitude by the public. The sum of 
Home Ruler (3), 22nd Rs. 2,000 demanded by the authorities was heartily 
June. subscribed, when the management were coolly in- 


formed that they must deposit a sum offour thousand — 
rupees. Under the circumstances our contemporary has decided to cease publi- ie a 
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id cooneth rear a 

ure tly. ne yee oyalty can be manu- 

ited by ox g down . against it. It is hardly necessary to 

fott iat out ‘that thet is the c one way to keep alive the bitterness of feeling which 

écial sin:.....:... In every other country the Government conforms to 

: ae Opinion: here it is attempted to make public opinion conform to the 

_ Governtient view by quietly sending out of existence everything which is 

table to. fig powers that be. The Sind bureaucrats strictly act up to 

this dictum and they probably expect to be congratulated on their- latest 
achievement.” : 


*41;- “It is with a heavy heart that we have to announce that this is 
piseteinall +s thé last occasion that the Rdst Goftdr will appear 
aigamevion 0 © as an icdependent publication.......... Newspapers 
Rdst Mag ie ig Merge have been heavily denah by the war. The price of 
pent o Sraya Pere paper has risen enormously and the supply has 
Rdst Goftdr (38), 30th gteatly diminished. Everything else connected with 
June, Eng. cols. newspapers and printing has become extremely dear 
and our small resources have been heavily taxed 
until we find it impossible to bear our ever-increasing burden........... With 
#reat reluctance and under the stress of circumstances which admit of no 
alternative we have handed over the Rdst Gofidr to the proprietors of the 
Praja Mitra and Parst with which this paper will be incorporated from the 
beginning of next month.” 


42. Mr. Govind Gopal Tipnis of Mahad (Kolaba) writes:—A new form 
of epidemic disease among cattle has, of late, been 
A new cattle disease at found prevalent in some parts of Mahéd Taluka. 
8% gre (43) The general symptoms found in the beginning are 
96th Tune. ome ’ that cattle do not 6at anything because their veins 
| pet swollen nor do they drink water. They are 
inclined to stand with their heads leaning against a neighbouring wall and 
if det free; they begin to spin round and round. When cattle are attacked by 
this disease they die within two days in some cases while sometimes the 
disease is prolonged for two months. But they never get cured. ‘The Vete- 
tinary Surgeon at Mahad examined the cattle in the taluka and applied some 
rémedies, but to no purpose. We hope that the authorities of the Veterinary 
Department will look into the matter and publish some efficacious treatment 
of the disease. 


43. Referring to the strikes of Talatis in Gujarat, the Kesari remarks :— 
Even those who get about Rs. 50 find it difficult 
Necessity of increasing +> maintain themselves in these days of stress. 
the pay of low-paid Kindg-hearted saints have to say that those whose 
Government servants. 
Kesari (111), 25th June. PY is small and who do nob take bribes are fools 
and sinners, instead of saying that those who take 
bribes are sinners. ‘Two years ago the question came up before Government, 
a commission was appointed but nothing came out of it. The excruciating 
angs of hunger do not become tolerable simply because of the idea 
th hat the officials are in difficulties and that the Great War has brought all into 
difficulties. The matter is beyond endurance and if Government do not 
sanction increments, strikes of clerks will be the order of the day. In 
England, the ministry has increased the pay of servants liberally, in some 
cases after strikes. If the just demands of low-paid servants are neglected 
on the plea of the Great War, it will be-deceitful as well as cruel. 


EDUCATION, 


44. On Monday the 17th instant some two to three hundred students 


were found loitering about the premises of the Govern- 


~ Complaint about the ment High School, and hardly a third of them could 
exclusion of a large 


| have been fortunate enough to get admission in the 
{he Becech High School. school. The policy of Government and the 


Broach Mitra (65), 23rd indifference in gttestions of public interest shown 


: June. by the citizens of Broach are responsible for this 


‘e fe deplorable state of things tinder which education is 


refused to a very large number of enthusiastic young students, ‘In the Govern- 
ment High School there is room for only 30 to 35 boys in the first standard 
while some two to three hundred boys seek admission in that very class. We 
would request Government to meet the situation and start a middle 
school in Broach accommodating 250 boys, on the lines of the middle schools 
started at Surat and Ahmedabad, and to make more room for boys in the 
higher standards. , A, 


a 


a 


RAILWAYS. 


45. In the course of a lengthy article the Khdndesh Vaibhav reiterates 

the old grievances of the third class railway passen- 

Complaint about gers and remarks :—Railway authorities do not care 
certain train timings 00 to look to the convenience of the public while fixing 


the G. I. P. Railway. the timings of joining trains at junctions, For 
Py ma Vaibhav (112), instance, though the N. E. passenger 14 which starts 


from Bhusdwal at 6-32 reaches Manmad at 12-16, 
passenger train 204 leaves Manmad for Ahmednagar at 11-55 without waiting 
for the passengers travelling by N. E. passenger 14. These passengers have, 
therefore, to wait for 8 hours at the Manmad Station before the next train for 
Ahmednagar is available. It is necessary, therefore, that the passenger train 
204 should leave Manmad one hour later, #.e., af 12-55. Similarly passenger 
train 202 which leaves Manmad 3-55 reaches Dhond at 11-40 while train 
No. 17 for Sholapur is scheduled to start from Dhond at 12-2, But as the 
intervening space of time is very short, passengers fail to catch the Sholapur 
train and have, therefore, to wait for nearly eight hours for the next train. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


46. Referring to the Pratt Committee the Kesari says that the non- 
inclusion of the Honourable Mr. Patel in the Com- 

Comments onthe report mittee deserves to be noted as showing the Govern- 
of the Local Self-govern- ment policy. It approves in the main the recom- 
egy ogg we fy ese mendations of the committee but it condemns the 
nt gg F Seer committee for not allowing a person to vote in 
Kesari (111), 25th June, different capacities. It welcomes the suggestion 
of the committee for the creation of a provincial list 

of the municipal officers. It is against the retention of Municipal Commis- 
sionerships. Itfalls in with the proposal for the creation of a committee for 
the suspension of Local Bodies and hopes that power will thereby be 
transferred to some extent to the elected members, but it all depends, it 


continues, on Government’s accepting the recommendations of the committee. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 5th July 1918. 


* Reported in advance, 
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No. | Name of Publication. Where Published. | Edition. . | Name, caste and age of Editor, — i 
ENGLISH. ¢ 
1 | Bombay Hast Indian _ ,..| Bombay seo) Weekly ...| 9+ L, Britt ; East Indian; 71 vee 850 ‘ 
2 | Commercial Gazette _...| Sukkur eof DO, ...| Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed Stleman;} 200 
: Muhammadan ; 42. 
8 | Home Ruler ..{ Kardohi | Do. .... Durgadas B. Advani; Hindu (Amil);85 ...| 100 at 
_  & | Indian Social Reformer .,.| Bombay ms ee ...| KAmékshi Natardjan, B.A.; Hindu (Ma-| 575 a 
drdsi Brshmin) ; 47. ae 
5 | Isldmio Mail a’ Do en ...| Saiyad Mohomed Abdulla Khan; Muham-| 1,500 $ i 
madan (Sunni) ; 33. ‘ : 
6 | Mahritta ...| Poona aa| Do. ..| Damodar Vishwandth Gokhalé, B.A.,| 700 ie 
LL.B. ; Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdhman) ; 32. i ) 
| 4 
7 | New Times »»»| Karachi .++| Daily ...| Likamdas Khemchand Jeswdni, M.A. , 500 lee 
Hindu (Lohéna) ; 23. ie 
4 
8 | Servant of India +» | Poona .++| Weekly ...| V» 8. Shrinivés Shdstri; Hindu (Madrdsi 1,600 hom 
Brahman); 40. le 
9 | Sind Advocate .-| Sukkur veo} Weekly ..| Evibhdas Kodanmal Gogia ; Hindu; 43 ... 500 ) 
10 | Sind Journal .»»| Hyderabad eh: i e Karamchand Gurumukhsing Mirchandani ; 400 t 
86, ti " 
11 | Sind Moslem ,..| Sukkur wf Do. ...| Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed Suleman| 200 4 
3 Muhammadan ; 42. | | 
12 | Sind Observer ...| Kardchi .».| Bi-weekly .».| J+ Leonard ; Anglo-Indian ; 50 ee 
18 | Sunday Tatler .».| Bombay .. | Weekly ...| O. 8. Menon ; Hindu ; 60 ce 1 
14 | Young India Ri ae a Dk we| P. K. Telang ; Hindu (Sérasvat); 41. ...| 1,000 i 
Anaio-GousaRa’T!, : a 
15 | A’ry& Prakdsh we} Baroda ws.| Weekly '..»| Motilél Tribhovandds, B.A., LL.B.; Hindu} 1,000 \ { 
‘ (Bania) ; 47. : } 
16 | Dny4n Prakdsh ...| Rajkot ...| Fortnightly ...| Lribhovandds Damodard4s oe 500 
17 | Gujarati .».| Bombay eee} Weekly ...| Manila] Ichchhér4m Desdi ; Hindu (Bania) ; 16,500 
18 } Gujarat Mitra »+-| Surat at a.  ,,.| Uttamra4m Umedr4m Reshamwila; Hindu) 1,800 
(Dashalad Bania) ; 42. 
19 | Gujardti Punch ...| Ahmedabad —.z..|._- Do, ..., Somél4] Mangaldés Shh; Hindu (Mesri| 3,600 
| Bania); 41. 
20 | Hindi Punch .»-| Bombay coe}. D0. .».| Burjorji Navroji Apakhtyar ; Pérsi;60 ... 516 
21 | Hindusthd4n iol: Do. iat - De ...| Ratanlél Atmérdm Shih; Modh Bania;; 1,500 
" 87. 
92 | Hindusthén and Akhbér-e-| Do. w».| Daily wi Do. do. soe} 2,000 ee 
Soudagar. - et oe * 
98 | Indian Loyalist ...| Wadhwén ...| Weekly > _ ...| Ganeshji Jethdbhdi; Hindu (Khatri); 64...) 600 a 
94 | J4m-e-Jamahed ...| Bombay .s| Daily wo| Phirozshdh Jehingit Marabén, M.A.,| 6,500 an 
Parsi; 42. | er) 
25 | Kaiser-i-Hind sak. Oe w»-| Weekly ...| Hrachshaw Rustomji Hirji Behedin ; Pirsi;| 5,800 
35. ‘i 
o 
26 | Kdthidwd4r Times -+-| RAjkot »»| Bi-weekly ose ae Govindji Kotak ; Hindu (Lohdna); 800 53 
| 88, | : ay. 
27 | Pérsi-Sansdr --.| Kardchi .».| Weekly ...| Jehangir Primrose Panthkey ; Parsi; 80 500 - = 
28 | Praja Bandhu ...| Ahmedabad eos} Do. »».| Jagjivand4s 8. Trivedi; Hindu | ete 2,700 a7 ae AS 
| | Bréhmsn) ; 89, aie ag a 
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Belgaum 


Kumta (Kanara) ... 


Poona (and Bom- 
bay). 


Do. 
Bombay 


Do. 
Poona 
Baroda 


Belgaum 
Ahmednagar 


Bombay 


Bombay 


Jacobabad 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 


Hyderabad (Sind)... 
Karachi 


Shikérpur (Sukkur). 


Rustamji N. Vatcha-Gandhi; Parsi; 52 ... 
ae Day4bh4i; Hindu (Nagar Bania) ; 
72. 


Saiyad Mahomed Saiyad Alli; Muham- 
madan ; 21. 


oe Honndpurmath ; Hindu (Lingdyat); 

48, 

Panditépa Raéydpa Chikodi, B.A.; Hind 
(Lingdyat) ; 33. 


Krishna Keshav Shenvi; Hindu (Goud 
Séraswat Brahmin); 48. 
Rey. R. A. Hume ; Ohristain (American). 


Gopd4l Krishna Deodhar, M.A. ; Hindu (Chit- 
pawan Brahman) ; 46. 


Do, do. 


Gajanan Bhaskar Vaidya, B.A.; Pdéthdre 
Prabhu ; 49. 


Ddmodar Sdvald4rd4m Yande; Hindu; 


_— Raémchand Kothéri, B.A. (Jain) ; 
5. 


Bhagavantréo Balavantréo Pdlekar 
Mardtha ; 80. 


Anna Babaji Latthe ; Jain; 32 


Ganesh Krishn& Ohitale, B.A., LUL.B.; 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman) ; 49. 


Dwarkanéth G. Vaidya; Hindu (Gold- 
smith) ; 42. 


Dr, W. F. Pais, L. M. & 8.; Goanese; 87... 


Yaa Pranjainmal; Hindu (Bhatia) ; 


Jethmal Parsr4m ; Hindu(Amil) ; 41 


Tahilr4m Mulchand Tavarmaldni; Hindu 
(Amil) ; 29. 


Mulchand Bhigchand ; Hindu (Balani); 40, 
Devsing Shdmsing ; Hindu (Amil) ; 31 


Bhai Mohandev Ghansh4mdas; Hindu 
(Bhatia); 56. 


Kamalsing Pahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 41... 


J — Lalchand; Hindu (Chaprdo) ; 


Teckchand Verhamal; Hindu (Goklani) ; 
47. 


Henry Anthony DeSouza ; Portuguese ; 87 . 
Manuel] Anastaz Fernandes ; Goanese ; 46 » 
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Pandit Sidheshwar Tatdéram ; 36 gee 
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No. | Name of Publication, | Where Published, Rdition. Name, oaste and age of Editor. — 
| GougaRa’TTI. 
59 | Akhbdr-e-Isldm »»+| Bombay »»-| Daily ...| Kdsi Ismail K4zi Muhammad Porbundari;} 1,500 
| Muhammadan ; 48, 
60 | Anavil Sevak .++| Surat ...| Monthly »»| Dayalji Nanubhai Desai; Hindu (Anavil] 3,500 | 
| Brahman); 42. 
61 | Baroda Vartamadn .»-| Baroda ooe| Weekly s.| Javerbh4i Déddébhd4i Patel; Hindu 1,500 
(Lewa Patidar) ; 48. 
62 | Bombay Mazah »»»| Bombay wee} Do. .».| Sorab Sheriar Irani ; Pdrsi ; $1 ass 500 
68 | Bombay Samachér sot ©6960» w++| Daily sce —a Minocheher-Homji, B.A.;! 4,200 
rsi ; 48. 
64 | Broach Mitra eo, Broach om Weekly ..».| Trikamld] Harindth Thékor ; Hindu (Brah- 50) 
m& Kshatri) ; 36, 
65 | Broach Samachar eee Do, wt oe »».| Sehangirji Ardeshir ; Parsi; 89 ov 500 
66 | Chitramay’ Jagat ...| Poona .»-| Monthly ...| Tuljashankar  Gawrishankar YAdnik;| 41,500 
: (Audich Sahasra Brdhman) ; 35. 
67 | Deshi Mitra »».| Surat ...| Weekly ved — Kikdébhai ; Jain (Visa Shriméli);|} 1,700 
68 | Deshodaya acl anes sol aoe ...| Prabhushankar Narbharam Vyas; Hindu 500 
(Nagar Brahman); 28, 
69 | Gorakshana ..| Bombay Ge one one tie see 
70 | Hind Vijay% .»-| Baroda ot 2 ..| Dayd4bhéi Kasanddés; Hindu (Shrdwak| 1,000 
Bania) ; 5?. 
71 | Hitechhu ».| Kardchi | oe ..| Harilél Vaélji Thakur; Hindu (Audich} 100 
| Brahman) ; 82, 
72 | Kaira Vartamdn ».| Kaira i Do, ..| Somachand Panachand; Hindu (Jain| 500 
| Bania) ; 42. 
73 | Kathidwdr Samdchér_...| Ahmedabad = Do. ses a Ohhaganlal; Hindu (Bréh- 500 
man); 48, 
| 
74 | Loka Mitra eee} Bombay .»-| Bi-weekly ...| Kaikhosru Manekji Minochar-Homiji, 800 
Parsi; 43. 
75 | Navsdri Patrika eel Navsdri wo»| Weekly .».| Harivallabhd4s  Prdnjivandds | Pdrekh; 430 
; Hindu (Bania); 44. 
76 | Political Bhomiyo ...| Ahmedabad a - ae ...| Nurkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 69..,} 1,400 
17 | Praja Pokaér eos) Surat eee} DO. »».| Uttamram Umedram Reshamwala ; Dasdldd} 1,000 
| Bania ; 42. 
78 | Shri Say4ji Vijay »»+| Baroda om ee ...| Ménekl4] Ambérém Doctor; Hindu(Dasha| 4,100 
| Shrimali Bania) ; 40, 
79 | Surat Akhbar w.o| Surat soot DOs ...| Pirozshéh Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 43 3 
80 | Vivechak ...| Laéchhras (Nd4ndod,| Monthly ...| Chaganl4l Naranbhédi Mesri; Hindul &0 
Rajpipla State). (Bhavsar) ; 33, 
Gusara’TI AND Hinp1. , 
81 | Jain oo] Bhavnagar »».| Weekly »».| Deychand Damji ; Hindu (Bania);82 ...j 1,800 
Hinpz, 
82 | Chitramay& Jagat we. Poona .»».| Monthly ».| RAmchandr’ Vdsudeo Joshi; Hindu} 1,250 
(Deshasth Brdhman); 30 and Shanka 
Narahar Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 
man); 41. 
83 | Gorakshana eee Bombay eee Weekly eer eoeece eee 
84 | Jain Mitra woe} Burat ssel. ae ...| Mulchand Kasandés Kapadia: Jain; 383 ...} 1,100 
85 | Shri Venkateshwar -»-| Bombay eoe| Daily \e0 ~— tlal Chakrawarti; Bengali Brahmin ;} 1,000 
86 | Shri Venkateshwar Sam4-| Do. .».| Weekly il Do. do | see} 8, 000 
char. ; : | 
87 | Sindhu Saméchér .»»| Kardchi sack: ao ace 700 
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G. BR. Mannur; Hindu (Deshasth Brah 
man); 51, 


Krishn4ji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 


Gururao Raghavendri Mamdapur ; . Hindu 
(Deshastha Brahman) ; 50. 


M. N. Tembe ; (Karhéda Brahman) ; 365 ... 


Do, Do, do. 


Rasik Ranjini Gadag (Dhdrwar)... Gaurishankar Rampraséd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
Brédhman); 55. 


Shubhodaya Dharwar Vasudevacharya Shrinivasacharya Kerur, 
' Pleader ; Hindu (Deshasth Br4hmin) ; 50. 


Mana rat, 


Arya Vaibhav Dhulia (West Khan- Tulsidas Govind Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
desh); Bréhmin) ; 28. 


A’rydvari Shankar Hari Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brahman) ; 30. 


Bakul Hari Dharmaradj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 
41, 


| 4 
Belgaum SamAchar Belgaum Hari Bhikdéji Sdmant; Hindu (Gaud 
Sd4raswat Brahman); 66. 


Bhérat Mata Isl4mpur (Saétdra)...| Fortnightly Vishnu Sitér4m Athalye; Hindu (Karbdda 
' Brahman) ; 32. 


Chikitsak Belgaum Weekly Abaéji Rdémchandri’ Savant; Hindu} 
(Martha) ; 55. 


Chitramay4 Jagat Poona Monthly Ramchandr’ Vadsudey Joshi; Hindu 
(Deshasth Brdhman); 30; and Shankar 
| Narahar Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth Brék- 
man); 41, 


Daily Report Chopda (BAst| Weekly Motil4l Fattuld4l; Hindu Goud Brahmin 
Kh&ndesh). (Marwadi); 85. 


Dharma Vichér va Moda] W4i (Sdétéra) Do. Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpdéwan 
Vritta. Brahman) ; 40. 


Din Mitra... ——y (Ahmed-| Do, Mukund Ganpat Patil ; Hindu (Mali) ; 31 . 
nagar). 


Duyén Sagar Kolhapur Do, Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Gaud 
| Saraswat Brahman); 53. 


Gorakshana Bombay 


Hasya Vinod Do. Vishwanath Purshottam Pendharkar ; Hindu 
(Karhada Bréhmin) ; 42. 


Hitachintak Sdtdra Balkrishna Ganesh Abhyankar Hindu 
| (ChitpA4wan Brahman); 21. 


Jagadédarsh Ahmednagar Kdshinéth Bahiray Limaye; Hindu 
3 (Chitp4wan Brahman); 67. 


Jagad Vritt eo-| Bombay Ramrao Balkrishna Kirtikar; (Pathére 
| Prabhu) ; 48. 


Kalpataru and A’nandvrit .| Sholdpur Anant Hari Wagle; Hindu (Deshasth 
Brdhman) ; 34. 


Karmanuk Poona .| Hari Nadrdyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan 
’ ; Brdhman) ; 50, 


Do, Krishnaji Prabhikar Khddilkar, B.A.; 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brdhman) ; 46, 


Dhulia (West Khén- Yéday Balkrishns Bahdlkar; Hindu 
desh), (Deshasth Brdhman); 52, 


Ramachandra Balvant Bhonsle ; Hindu 
_ (Mardtha) ; 33. 
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116 | Mumukshu »+-| Poona .».| Tri-monthly .ss| Lakshman Rdmchandri Pdngérkar, B.A. ;{ 1,600 
Hindu (Deshasth Brahman) ; 44, | 
117 | Nasik Vritt ea Nasik ooe| Weekly »» | Rangndéth Vishnu Kale ; Hindu (Chitpd4wan 200 
; Brahman) ; 88. 
118 | Pancham George Vijay ...| Belgaum veel Os ...| Balvant Ramchandra Sohoni; Hindu} 1,000 
| (Gaud Séraswat Brahman); 34, 
119 | Pandhari Mitra .... Pandharpur (Shola-| Do. ...| Govind Sakharam Bidkar; Hindu (Desh- 100 
pur). asth Brahmin) ; 54. 
120 | Prabodh Chandrika .».| Jalgaon (Hast Khén-| Do, .».| Narayan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
desh),. Brahman) ; 55. 
121 | Prakdsh woe) SAtdra eco] DO. .»»| Ramchandra’ Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 850 
pawan Brahman); 42. 
122 | Rajakdran »».| Poona soe] DO, ...| Sitaram Keshav Damle, B,A., ULL.B.; 500 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahman); 
123 | Samdj Sevak and Sahdkdri.. Do. i ae .s-| Vithal Maruti Navale ; Hindu (Mali); 82 ... 500 
| 
124 | Sandesh e+. Bombay «| Daily .».| Achyut Balwant Kolhatkar, B.A., LL.B.;| 5,500 
Hindu (Chitp4wan Brahmin); 38. 
125 | Saty& Shodhak eos| Ratnadgiri eee) Weekly | Krishnaji Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpdwan 800 
3 Brahman) ; 33. 
126 | Shivaji Vijay ...| Shol4pur saat: DO .»»| Madvalappa Sangappa Deomule; Hindu) 1700 
(Lingdyat) ; 33. | 
127 | Sholapur Samachar we} DO. e| Do, »+| Vithal Nars4ppa Jakkal; Hindu (Telgu 400 
M4li) ; 37. 
128 | Shri Say4iji Vijay& «ee, Bombay cool ane »+| Damodar Sdvidrdm  Yande; Hindu} 5,000 
(Maratha) ; 56. 
129 | Shri Sh4hu ows| BAtAra oe ie »+| Vaman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhdda $25 
Brahman) ; 37. 
130 | Shubh Suchak eco} Do, eve] DO, -+-| Datt&tray’ Ramchandri Chitale; Hindu 250 
(ChitpAwan Brdhman); 389. 
131 Sudhakar e»| Bombay ee] Do. .»-| Damodar Krishna Ketkar; Hindu (Chit-| 1,000 
pawan Brahman); 26. 
1323 | Udyam PrakAsh eee) WAI (SAtdra) seed aa »»»| Vishwanath Dhondi Teli ; Hindu (Teli) ; 30. 50 
133 | Vaidyak Patrika vee) POONA cool §=LOe «>| Krishnéji Ndardyan Kayade; Hindu 850 
(Deshastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
134 | Vichéri oo.| KArwar (Kanara) ...| Tri-monthly .»»| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; 450 
Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. 
135 | Vinod nee) Belgaum | Fortnightly .».| Dattatray&’ Ramchandr&é Kulkarni; Hindu 200 
| (Gaud Séraswat Bré4hman); 29. 
136 | Vita Vritta ».| Satara ...| Weekly »»-| Narayan Sakharam Jog ; Hindy (Chitpdwan 60 
| ( Bréhman); 31, | 
137 | Vrittasdr ooo, WAi (SAtara) ooo} Do. m ..»| Goyind Ganesh Vaidyi; Hindu (Chit-; 800 
| pawan Brdhman); 22. ° 
138 | Vy4pari eoe| Poona evo] D0. «| Nana Dadaji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- 500 
én man); 62. i 
139  Warkari .».| Pandharpur (Shold-| Do, w+) Vithal Keshav Limaye ; Hindu (ChitpAwan 800 
| pur). : Brahman) ; 46. 
SINDHI. 
140 | A’ftdb-i-Sid ..| Sukkur eee} Weekly »--| Shéms-ud-din walad Muhammad; Muham- 500 
madan (Abro); 51. 
141 | Al-Amin ...| Hyderabad occ] AnOs »--| Rahmatullah walad Mahomed Fazal; 450 
Muhammadan ; 40. 
142 | Al-Haq «+ Sukkur seek ae .»| Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed Suleman; 800 
Muhammadan ; 42. — | 
143 | Khairkh4h-i-Bind eoo| LArkdna aad eee ” Gurudinomal Tahilsing ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 250 
- 44, ‘ 
144 : Mirpurkhaés Gagette  .... Mirpurkhds «:| Do. a Gurudinmal Tahiling ; Hindu (Amil) ; 37... 600 
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Abdul Wahab Khan ; Pathan ; 53 
Atmaram Kundanmal; Hindu (Amil) ; 27... 


Khanchand Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 49... 


. 


Lokram Nainar4m Sharma ; 31 


Saiyad Muhammad Abdulla Khan ; Muham- 
madan (Sunni); 388. 


Mahamed Yusuf Nazim: Shiah Mahome- 
dan ; 80. 


Hazi Munshi Mahamad Husein ; Muham- 
madan ; 47.. 


Sheikh Mahamed Yusuf; Muhammadan 
(Sunni) ; 39. 


Isldmio Mail 


| Tttehad 
Mufid-e-Rozgar 


Muslim Herald 


| Notes.—A. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 
printed in italics. 


B. The names of Newspapers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets after the name. , 


O. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
List of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (A [ or @) is the last letter of a word, 
the accent is left out, and the short a (A = tin gun) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 
been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word ag 
Arunodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate thai it is short, thus—d, 


D, The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of eaca newspaper and periodical as furnished by the 
proprietor are not guaranteed as accurate, and in some instances must be regarded with caution. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


“1. Mr. Montagu’s scheme of reforms cannot but disappoint the 
; hundreds of people who have been waiting for long 
-Comments on the quietly and trustfully. It must be admitted that the 
Viceroy’s and Secretary principles of the Montagu reforms are different 
. _States Report on from those of the. Morley reforms. If the scheme 
ndian Reforms. , Oh age 
Resari (113), 9th July itself be put aside and Mr. Montagu’s introduc- 
7 ' tion, explanatory remarks, etiology, etc., alone can 
be considered, there is no doubt that the credit of changing officially the 
very point of view in considering the political situation in India must be 
given to Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford. In short, the Viceroy. and 
Mr. Montagu have more or less admitted that the objections of the popular 
party against the present system of administration of the Morley-Minto 
reforms were just, and that the people will no more be satisfied by mere 
nominal reforms like those of Lord Morley. Now there is no dispute about 
the facts that we want swardjya, that it is necessary to give us swardjya, 
that the bureacracy will, and must, go. But however thankful we may be 
to the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu for the fundamental difference of principle 
between Mr. Montagu’s and Lord Morley’s reforms—a difference encouraging 
to our future efforts—if we consider the scheme itself we are constrained 
to say with much regret that the dawn is there but the sun has not risen. 
It is true that the angle of vision has changed and our arguments for swardjya 
have lost the stigma of sedition, but when we consider what we have gained 
or are going to gain we cannot but be disappointed. Indian administration 
can be divided into four stages :—the Home Government, the Government of 
India, Provincial Governments and local self-government. And if Indians 
are to be really given swardjya, it is necessary that they should be made 
co-partners in the first two stages. Indian Government does not mean 
Municipalities, not even provincial governments. We ought, therefore, to have 
been given rights of swardjya in the administration of the Government of 
India themselves. No doubt some reforms suggested by the Congress- 
League scheme occur in Mr. Montagu’s scheme; but the essential principle 
of the former scheme is nowhere to be seen in the latter. The two schemes 
being of a different nature they cannot be compared item by item. But a mere 
comparison of principles alone leads one to the conclusion that Mr. Montacu’s 
reforms are valueless. Whatelse is swardjya if not control over finance, 
control over the administrative system, and control over Government officials ? 
But Mr. Montagu is not prepared to grant us even one of these three powers 
in- the administration of the Supreme Government. He says we shall 
get these things gradually, when we are properly trained. We cannot ait all 
approve this line of argument, nor do we think the Congress and the League 
will approve of it. But the greatest objection to Mr. Montagu’s scheme is 
that it is unsuited and opposed to the existing state of affairs in the whole world. 
The changes wrought in the great war after Mr. Montagu settled his scheme 
have made the question of Indian self-government a war question; and even 
the London Times has admitted that this question must be considered not 
from the point of view that these are merely Indian reforms, but from that of 
the reconstruction’of the Empire which necessarily must take place after the 
war. if this view be admitted, no one can deny that Mr. Montagu’s reforms 
are inadequate for the object desired. He postulates no time-limit for the 
attainment of full rights of swardjya by the Indian people. The principle of 
gradual growth is no doubt very attractive; but itis of no use at the present 
moment. The times are such that whatever is to be done (for the defence of 
the Empire) must be done within a few years. He must be an unfortunate 
man who, at such a juncture, would hold fast to the old principles of evolu- 
tion and lose the present opportunity. We know well that certain persons 
will advise us to accept what we get, instead of indulging in vain imaginings. 
But we see no sense in this advice. The circumstances are such as to make 
one and all go ahead ; and it is these circumstances that have made Mr. Mon- 
tagu push ahead of Lord Morley. We must recognise this work and effect 
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of the circumstances. And just while these circumstances last must we hold 
our aim and accomplish our object. Itis our conviction that if we 
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wold £ st to our aim, the sun of swardjya will rise in this dawn that is at 

1d. This is only an introductory article on the reforms, in which our only 
jbject has been to show that these reforms are quite incomplete, that they 
annot satisfy anyone, and that, even if they be considered to be only the 
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the present one. 
ys *2. The Sandesh 


says that the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms have 
very little to do with the Congress-League scheme 


ies 24). 9th July; 9nd that they follow mostly the Curtis scheme. It 
Davin’ Prakish (38). holds that India is politically and economically 
Sth July. dependent and that there is nothing to give rise 


to hopes of release from this condition in the 
Report. In its eyes it is impossible that Indians can accept the scheme. 
It further adds:—The whole of the attempt is made with an eye to 
satisfy most of the agitators without interfering with the real power 
in the hands of Government and with English interests. There is only one 
thing important from the point of view of the masses in the Report that 
indirect’ elections have been abolished and that representatives will be 
responsible to the electorate. The defect of the Report is its indecisive 
character in all important matters. It appears that Mr. Montagu still holds 
to his view that the India Council should be abolished, but he has not the 
courage to say so. We would prefer the transfer by Parliament of as much 
of its powers as possible to the Government of India even when the latter is 
not responsible to us. There are many important and conflicting interests 
between England and India, the bureaucracy and the people and Indian and 
Anglo-Indian commercial classes and they cannot be decided by evasive 
methods. Mr. Montagu seems to have been much influenced by Lord 
Chelmsford. The bureaucracy is now in the pitiable condition that it has got 
much power to control India, but it cannot advance the interests of India 
even when if wishes to do so. We have got very little powers in the Govern- 
ment of India. The Legislative Assembly, unless it gets some decisive 
powers will be useless. We do not know what objection there was to transfer 
certain subjects in the Imperial Government as in Provincial Governments 
to the Assembly. We admit that we are unable to defend the country 
from foreign invasion, whoever may be to blame for it. But we can 
never admit the settled view of the bureaucracy that we are unable 
to compose internal disturbances and that we have not got statesman- 
ship and a compromising spirit and that the educated classes have no 
influence over the masses. Many a time the success of putting a stop 
to the Hindu-Muhammadan riots has been achieved by public leaders, 
which the bureaucracy could not do. The Collector of Sholapur recently. 
sought the assistance of Messrs. Tilak and Jinnah to settle Hindu-Muham-- 
madan differences. Though it is necessary to have fiscal autonomy in the 
matter of the import duties in order to drive out poverty from India, we 
would have welcomed something like the Joint Board recently offered to 
Ireland. The bureaucracy is struggling to prolong its life and is not willing 
to limit its uncontrolled powers in any way. We hope that as public opinion 
in India grows stronger it will influence the administration even with such 
a defective system. But that is a different question. However backward 
the administrative machinery may be, if public opinion grows really strong, 
it will have cither to bend or break. There are three good things in the 
report :—(1) Direct responsibility of the members to the electorate. (2) Regis- 
tration of Ministers if an adverse vote is passed in the Council in the matter 
of transferred subjects. (3) Two-third elected members in the Imperial Legisla- 
tive Assembly. The Chiefs’ Conference will be an annual affair and there will 
be joint sessions of the Chiefs’ Council and the Council of State on certain 
occasions. Now the Chiefs and our representatives stand quite aloof and 
this will increase our intercourse with them. Arrangements have been 
proposed for periodic Parliamentary Commissions, but the Report is silent 
as.to when we shall have full responsible Government. [The Dnydn Prakash 
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publishes only a translation of the Honourable Mr. V. 8. Shrinivas Shastri's 
statement on the Reforms, which has appeared in the Times of Indie 
and the Bombay Chronicle. It also publishes the views of the Honourable 
Mr. M. R. Paranjpye, which have also appeared in the Times and Chronicle, 
with the further observation by him that if the scheme had been published 
two yeurs ago, if would have been received with gratitude.] 


*3. We shall urge upon our readers the necessity of giving careful 
| consideration to the joint report on Indian reforms 
Praja Mitra and Pdrsi. by the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu. Their recom- 
(29), 8th July, and 9th mendations will be found wanting in many ways 
July, Eng. cols. when compared with the Congress-League scheme, 
| | but we must look upon the present scheme in 
its entirety and in the light of the results that will follow from it. We 
must also remember that the scheme is open to improvement inasmuch 
as Government have published it for criticism. Those Anglo-Indians 
who set up minor communities to demand special electorates with a view 
to fomenting disunion among Indians and demanded special represent- 
ation themselves have been given to understand that though their economic 
interests are much larger than their numbers would warrant, they do nof 
form an ‘ integral part’ of the Indian community. No more effective reply 
could have been given tothem. ‘The principles underlying the present scheme 
of reforms are really very liberal. We are glad that the scheme lays 
special stress on removing inequalities between Huropeans and Indians in 
every branch of the administration and that it contains specific recom- 
mendations for the purpose. Moreover, the scheme insists upon more posts 
being thrown upon to Indians and recommends that 33 per cent. of the posts 
in the Indian Civil Service should be thrown open to Indians and that the 
percentage should go on increasing by 1§ per cent. for ten years. In the 
matter of swardjya the scheme makes similar if nof more important recom- 
mendations and suggests that a Parliamentary Commission should inquire 
into the success achieved by each province and should grant swardjya to those 
that show marked success in their own administration. We should observe 
a spirit of moderation in criticising the scheme and should unitedly submit 
practical recommendations to His Majesty’s Government in the matter. 
[In the English columns of its next issue the paper writes :—‘‘ Whatever our 
ideals, any practical scheme of political reforms was bound to be fast rooted 
in the existing scheme of Government. It was, therefore, also bound to he 
not far-reaching enough in its departure from the conditions with which we 
are familiar, and against which we rebel........... We are not surprised, 
therefore, that it is received with cries of distrust in several quarters. But 
we are not sure if it is wise to label it as ‘unacceptable’, without due and 
mature consideration........... What we have to see is, whether the proposed 
scheme marks a real progress, or whether it is wholly illusory.......... We 
believe that the proper and prudent thing to do now is, instead of kicking 
up an agitation over disappointed hopes or unrequited pledges, to offer such 
helpful and constructive criticism as might serve to make the scheme broader, 
more liberal and better workable.’’ | 


*4. The demands of the Congress-League scheme have been refused, 
and the criticism by the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (24), Of that scheme should give food for thought to 
9th July. moderates as well as extremists. Mr. Lloyd George 
had promised that the claims of India, when they 
came before Parliament, would be considered most sympathetically ; and it 
was hoped that at least half, if not all, the demands of India would be granted. 
But unfortunately this hope remains unfulfilled. In our own opinion the Mon- 
tagu-Chelmsford scheme is indeed very disappointing, but it is no use simply 
resenting it and crying out against it. The scheme contains only recom- 
mendations and Government desire to be informed of the public opinion. 
Therefore, instead of accepting or condemning it altogether, it is necessary that 
all the political associations of this country should patiently and carefull 
consider it and bring to the notice of the authorities the defects underlying it 
together with practical suggestions for removing them. [The paper then goes © 
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ry all pre-conceived notions.] 


On malate the Geveeamens of India, the Secretary of 
-—--* State and the people of India on the publication of 
“Bamdchér the new scheme of reforms. The new scheme of 
reforms shows that. Government have made an 
ep honest effort to steer clear of difficulties and to give 
WD tiblc Béveriment to Indians as was promised in August last and that 
‘they are as enthusiastic about reforms as any political party in India. We 
hope, therefore, that people of all shades of opinion will welcome the new 
‘poheme and give it the careful and unbiased consideration it deserves and help 
to get the scheme passed finally with the necessary changes. We should nof 
summarily reject the scheme because the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
have not accepted the Congress-League scheme, but we should see how far 
the new scheme tends to give responsible government to the people and how 
far it satisfies the present aspirations of the people. Many of the reforms 
suggested by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State are on the lines of the 
suggestions made in the Congress-League scheme, and this is specially 
~ noticeable in the matter of Provincial autonomy. 


*6. The public ia * be naturally disappointed at the rejection by the 
iceroy and Mr. Montagu of the Congress-League 
th aly Vartamdn (31), scheme which had received the approval of all the 
leaders of all the parties in India. The present scheme 
of reforms is bold and progressive and means to make a beginning in responsi- 
ble government. But the question is how far the machinery suggested by 
-Government is adequate for the purpose. The Provincial Governments will 
‘at first be given some freedom and some sort of self-government, but responsi- 
‘ble government will find no place in the administration of the Government of 
India. The people will refuse to accept the opinion that the Government of 
India should be responsible to Parliament alone as long as the provinces have 
not received the full measure of autonomy. Such an opinion on the part 
of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State is quite mistaken and goes to show 
that they have still no trust in the educated classes. There is no need for 
the State Council, and there seems to be no other object in establishing it than 
merely to keep the supreme power of the Legislative Assembly in check. 
The position of the elective members of the Legislative Assembly in the 
matter of revenue and expenditure remains the same as at present and the 
Legislative Assembly will be subject to the whims of the State Council. The 
‘scheme of reforms has been framed in a liberal spirit, but its gravest defect is 
that the State Council instead of liberalising the administration of the Govern- 
ment of India will add to its powers. So far as the Provincial Governments 
‘are concerned, the scheme is progressive and satisfactory, but it is distinctly 
retrograde in spirit so far as the Government of India is concerned. 


*7. The scheme of reforms now published will add ae the existing dis- 
content and despair. It was believed that a “Jar Q 

J pyre fe), Aire part of the Congress-League scheme would be iaeatat 
(85), Oth July. arestwe" in the Secretary of State’s scheme. But now we are 
told that the Congress-League scheme is “ unpracti- 
cal ”, Tt would have been another matter if that scheme had been departed 
from i in details ; but in the present scheme such devices have been availed of as 
-to discard even the main broad principles of the Congress-League scheme. In the 
‘matter of responsible self-government and financial control, we get nothing. 
“The new scheme is based on the unfitness of the people for self- -gov ernment, 
Thus the chief and most important principle of the Congress-League scheme 
is discarded, and the Indian Government is in no way responsible to the 
“representatives of the people. This gives us an idea of how unsatisfactorily 
the promise of putting India on the way to sward) will be fulfilled. To 
‘be brief, new devices have been forged ig order to increase the power of the 
pure: uoracy directly. or scent The.gpice of the Indian public will remain 


as ineffective as ever. It is evident that we cannot accept the scheme.- 


fundamental principles underlying the Congress-League scheme. We see no 
reason why he should have come all the way to India to colleot public opinion, 
It is the people that control the purse and the executive in all civilised Govern- 

ments, and since the new scheme of reforms does not place the purse and tha 

executive under the popular control, it can be said to be wholly unsound in 

fundamental principles, The scheme is like a body without soul.] : 


8. The Kesari refers to the possibilities of a German move against 
India and says that Government must take more 

“Give us Swardjya and vigorous steps than before-for the defence of the 
we are ready to defend country. It further remarks:—Indians have now 
ag econ y’ £m Nia Sickie to be trained for the defence of India or rather for 
Sandesh (124) Ath ag ’ the defence of the British Empire and the peace of 
the world. The Government of India have adcpted 

the time-honoured practice of utilising the man-power of India without 
placing any confidence in Indians. All possible means have been adopted to 
keep out black men in the Army from high offices where experience can be 
had of the modern art of war. Sepoys are recruited for the ..rmy almost in 
the same way as Goolies are collected for the tea-estates. The result is that the 
middle classes whose patriotism is more alive are not to be found in appreciable 
numbers in the army and they do not wish to joinit. It is obvious that a 
mercenary army, whatever courage it may show, will fight for money and 
it has no natural enthusiasm for the nation. It is only a citizen army 
that is found useful for the real defence of the country. This work cannot 
be done by dressing up a strong man arrested by the police under orders in 
a military uniform. It is necessary to grant the rights of liberty and swardjya 
to the middle classes,in order to train a citizen army. They should be 
assured that they will have full opportunities to rise to the full height of their 
powers in order to attract them to the army. Government want educated men 
for the army not as officers but as sepoys. For the military bureaucrats have 
taken up an attitude of mistrust and think something undesirable will happen 
if Indians are given high posts. This policy of mistrust will not do. At 
least one military college should be established in every Presidency and 
arrangements should be made by Government to give the students the 
military authority according to their capacity. There is no use in merely 
raising the cry ‘Fight for the motherland’. Feelings should arise in the 
minds of Indians when the word mothercountry is used as are created in the 
minds of people belonging to liberty-loving civilised countries. In order that 
such sentiments should prevail, it is necessary that the political status of 
India should be of that kind. Defence of the country is closely allied to 
swardjya and military training. Inthe changed conditions due to the war, 
it is necsssary to grant swardjya to India. The question does not depend 
upon the fitness or unfitness of Icdians. It is aninevitable result of the Great 
War. It must be adopted for the defence of the Empire. What the Home 
Rulers want from Government is this. They do not want to sever their con- 
nection with the Empire. They are loyal Imperialists and they are ready to 
die not only for the mothercountry but for the Empire. If the bureaucracy 
adopt a policy which will be able to utilise the force of the sentiments of the 
people, it will be possible to raise 50 lakhs of men in India, but it is our mis- 
fortune that the bureaucracy is not inclined towards it. It says that Home 
Rulers must assist Government with men and money. It is clear that he who 
wants swardjya must be ready to defend the country. But the call of the 
bureaucracy is to be answered thus :—‘ Give us swardjya and we are ready to 
defend the country. Without swardjya it is not possible to kindle enthusiasm 
for the defence of the country.’ The bureaucracy says it is not in its hands to 
grant.swardjya though it admits that swardjya and defence of the country are 
inseparable. The argument though plausible is nct logically honest. Though 
it may not be in its hands to grant swardjya, it can start military schools 
and remove the colour-bar from the army. It is in the hands of the bureaucracy 
at least not to raise unnecessary difficulties in the way of swardjya. There 
are strong grounds to maintain that if the bureaucracy had not objected 
H 114—4 CoN 


[The Shri Venkateshwar writes':—The Secretary of State has rejected the two 
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? “Recon iin us for swar iya and { military rights 
upon the ‘Hone Rulers to enlist. ' About a8 lakhs of people will 
1d to your call and rush to the defence of the mothercountry. If 
é are not enthusiastic it is because of the close-fisted policy of the 
pt -Tf anybody is obstinate, it is the bureaucracy and unless 
| fihey give up their stolivacy no Home Ruler can freely render assistance. 
- [2he Sandesh writes :—The Maharaja of Jodhpur said that England’s need 
is India’s duty and not India’s opportunity. Wethink there is no difference 
in these two doctrines and we i not know why the Maharaja has been 
stung by the latter. This doctrine has been preached by Mr. Lloyd George. 
. a The Empire isin need of man-power and what objection is there if Indians 
| ae take advantage of this opportunity to serve their interests ? We do not know 
i when the harmful practice of our Chiefs saying ditto to the officials in every 

ae -maaiter will pass away. How can we forget our interests altogether ?] 


9. In the course of a six-column rambling article the Sandesh says :— 
a OQ Maharashtra of Shivaji! this is not the time to 
>. Appeal to Maharéshtra sleep. Your present laziness and indifference do not 
| shy or vot 24), 80th become you. The state of dependence caused by 
ee y ate these things is causing a pinch to your belly and 
| a rendering you more and more powerless and helpless 
+ ge and tomorrow will kill you. Alas! that this wretchedness should overtake 
Shivaji’s Maharashtra! O Maharashtra! may you show to the world that 
the country is inhabited by men and may you show energy for your own 
and India’s defence and for foiling the enemies of the Empire! Maharashtra 
Was once happy and prosperous, and had very few famished and poverty-stricken 
Be men. Nor were there then pestilences and vices, and the stream of wealth 
eae was not going out but coming in. The peace of that time was not 
ais ' gbsence of life nor the helplessness of dispirited, poor and ignorant slaves. 
Ret It was not the destroyer of life and manliness. Maharashtra is indeed showing 
some signs of life now, but that is not enough. The people celebrate the birth 
of Shivaji, but he will not feel satisfied until the young generation shows 
its love of duty and self-sacrifice. Many will be the tears that he will shed at 
seeing numerous people famished and poverty-stricken and oppressed. Is it 
not a pity that Maharashtra should not do its duty even at the call of the 
Empire? At the same time neither Parliament nor the bureaucracy have 
éver understood how to keep strong and alive this pillar of the Empire. It 
is therefore the duty of Maharashtra to hold the flag of swardjya. But it 
is still fast asleep! It must rise and destroy the plant of internal strife 
planted and reared by our adversaries and should not refrain from using the 
instrument of boycott in the fight. Passive resistance is our last resort. 
Maharashtra has never and will never use unconstitutional means for 
gaining swardjya. The iron must be struck while it is hot. The sun of 
swardjya is rising and therefore Maharashtra should rise and seize the oppor- 
tunity unitedly. 


10. The Indu Prakdsh exhorts the youths of the Deccan to enlist in 
the army and points out that unless Indians come © , 
Duty of the youths of forward in large numbers for military service their 


| P. : see ho ohn. ist Country will share the same fate as that of Belgium, 
SS and 6th July. Serbia and the Northern part of France. It 


remarks that the offer of military service should be 
unconditional and that both the rulers and the ruled should sink their 
differences when the enemy is knocking at our gate. [Ina subsequent issue 
the paper writes :—It is most unfortunate the bureaucracy does not recognise 
that the grant of our legitimate rights will encourage us to put forth greater 
_ efforts in the prosecution of the war. The British rule is responsible for 
emasculating the people. But we cannot shirk our duty because the bureau- 
oracy lacks statesmanship. The English.are a singularly unimaginative 
/: People aud cannot appreciate our point of view. This must not, however, 
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15 
blind us to their other virtues. It is sometinics a argued that our disinterested 
help at this time may result in future in tightening stilt more the bonds shackling 
our mother country. This argument is fallacious. Will we not causé more 
harm than good to our country if through our indifference the Germans 


succeed in over-running India? German militarism will surely be crushed 
if India renders military aid on gn adequate séale.] 


11. “‘ We shall’ says Mr. Gandhi, ‘ undoubtedly get a reward for this . 
3 help ’—the reward of swardj. We doubt if we will 
Comments on Mr.Gan- pet swardj after the war;.we doubt if self-govern- 
as =. pico —_ ment ever came as a‘reward’-of one living nation 
army. ae to another; and we are sure Mr. Gandhi's optimism 
New Times (7), 29th is in conflict with a rugged commonsense philosophy 
June. when he asks us not ‘to distrust the statesmen of 
the Empire’. The story of the Nation is%a story 
of broken pledges, of promises lifting the heart with hope and soon leaving it 
sick with a sad bitter memory ina world grown old and cold and weary. 
Mr. Gandhi and several others of India’s friends would have the people trust 
“the statesmen of the Emprire’; we ask the people to trust themselves. We 
have long overrated British statesmanship and underrated ourselves.” 


12. ‘‘ The recent appeal of the Government of India for a larger number 
of European population for purposes of war raises 
Government and mobi- serious questions to our mind. The Government of 
lisation of Europeans in [ndia have specified the nature of occupations which 
re India (14), 3rd they consider non-essential and from which men 
July. J should therefore be made to join.......... We could 
point out 500 jobs at present taken up by English- 
men of military age, which could without any serious consequences be en- 
trusted to capable Indians. The Government of India have still to prove 
to the public their bona fides in the matter of employing Indians for higher 
administrative work wherever they are fit, and the golden opportunity which 
they got, they have allowed to pass through their fingers for the last four 
years. Weknow menin the educational service, men in the Secretariat, 
men doing district work, men in the railway, posts and telegraphs, in the 
docks, and, last but not least, in the Commerce and Industry Department and 
in the Munitions Board, who could be released in one day, and replaced by 
Indians without any difficulty.” 


13. Last year the Europeans urged that traders should not be enlisted 

as otherwise trade interests would suffer. The dis- 

; ._ Gussion revealed the mercenary patriotism of 
Dante Prob ‘an. ae Kuropeans in India and their unfitness to sef an 
July; Sandesh (124), 4th example of patriotism to Indians. To attract men 
July. more easily, the temptation of officers’ posts has 
been held out. A grounding in the three R’s 

is sufficient and the social position also is not required to be a high one. 
Even a tabalji ina dramatic company or a barber in a hair cutting saloon 
will do. Government have earnestly a for information regarding these 
men so that they may be combed out from the shops of barbers and naikéns. 
It may thus be noted what educational qualifications and social standing 


are required for the appointment of Second Lieutenants. The Maharaja 


of Kolhapur ridiculed Indians who asked for Commissions and he advised 
the people not to ask for them until they werefit. He further asserted that 
he would notask for one till he was fit. Does the Chhatrapati suppose that he is 
not as fitasa European barber’s assistant ? The Kuropean barbers and musical 
players naturally feel that they would not be as fit for their professions as 
before, after military training. How will victory be gained over Germans 
by sending these Europeans who delight in effeminate arts to the front ?P 
Such scum and refuse will be of no use in the battlefield. How will Indians 
of good position come forward to serve under barbers forced to become officers ? 
Why do you make officers of these shirkers? Let them play on the fiddle.» 
There are thousands of Indians born by God’s gracein good families and 
quite fit. Call them to your side and there will never be a shortage of man- 
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| create a force of 
ra Is it ha Wie kb maka: 

y by gt ranti mm ns is Uionnanile of Indians? [The 
The qt wdbeony can be solved immediately if a policy 
Government are notinclined as yetto do so. Even. 
combed out 5,000 can. be had; but an army of 5 lakhs. 
“We do not know how to characterise the close-fisted 

in such a critical situation. If Government want that 
~$§heir call  Métonoe of the country should be responded to, they 
oe ~~ should gi ins policy of colour-bar and the present times are favdéurable 
te " theie doi The Sandesh remarks :—Why should Government insist 

e. = ee poy having Ruropeans only as officers? Why should barbers, carpenters and 
i ae ans be put on the necks of valorous Indian heroes? It is difficult fo make 
. - out how Huropean actors dancing with actresses in the Royal Opera House 
: ~ tarbers are superior warriors to Indian Jemadars, Subedars and Subedar 
‘Majors fighting heroically in Mesopotamia, France and Africa. Why is there 

a struggle to mako Evans, a penny-a-liner in the T’vmes of India and a 

Sinenis Operator a Second Lieutenant rather than the Yuvaraj of Kolhapur 

and the Maharajah of Jamnagar? But all these questions are irrelevant. 

Indians will get during war-time 10 Cadetships and ‘some’ commissions. 

If they were more fit, they would have got more. As commissions are given 

to European barbers and washerman in preference to Indians of Royal Houses, 

it is clear that Indian Princes are wanting in warlike spirit ! | 


*14, Mr. N.C. Kelkar adversely criticises at length the Government 
of India’s scheme in respect of granting Commissions 
J Ym aga (6), ‘th to Indians. Elsewhere the paper writes in the course 
ys of another article on the subject:—‘ We do not 
intend to criticise the meagreness of the concessions here. We only wish 
to point out here what value is yet being attached to pure European descent, 
and the recent circular of the Army Department furnishes clear evidence 
on the point. The Government have their eye on Englishborn ‘ Actors, 
Musicians, Shop-assistants, Hair-dressers, Tailors, Drapers, “Farniture makers, 
J wellers, Photographers, Book- sellers, etc., and many of these gentlemen are 
at once to be hauled up on fat salaries in the Commissioned ranks ; but, 
barring a ‘ certain number’, even Indians belonging to noble and chivalrous 
families, and of high University attainments and stout physique, are not to 
have the entry into the coveted ranks! A Kuropean barber is thought fit to. 
command the noble scions of Rajputs, Sikhs, Gurkhas and Marathas! 
A European actor ora muscician, who might have spent his whole life in 
a Huropean or an Indian harem, is considered as a fit man to command an 
army! But an Indian nobleman must rovas a private if he has not the good 
fortune to be admitted into the mysterious little charmed circle of ‘a certaiu 
‘number’! And what makes all this difference but the ‘the pure Manat 
descent ’ ? But we know why that is so much insisted upon. Lord Ellen- 
borough said: ‘ Our very existence in India depends upon the exclusion of 
the natives from the military and political power in that country.’ Is this 
then the true key to solve the riddle of the meagreness of the concessions ? 
If.so it is an indication of mistrust, and mistrust can only breed mistrust.” 
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15. “ Weare forced to the conclusion that either Government keeps 
itself completely ignorant of what is deeply agitat- 

Comments on the ing the public mind all over the country or that it 
Government of Indias purposely wounds popular sentiment and defies 


tll cag os public opinion. In view of the standing charga 


ap the exmy. against the popular party that their agitation is 
Home Ruler (3), 27th . Strong and widespread, we must dismiss the former 
June; New Times (7), alternative and must believe that the authorities have 

28th June, convinced themselves that the public interest is best 

een ee BIS us _served by alienating from it all the vigorous elements 
ej oan the public life of the country. If this was to be the conclusion of the much 

'  ‘gdvertised concession to Indians, we fail to see the necessity for the elaborate 
-. procedure which the authorities adopted i in bringing: out their proposal.........- 
Tp the first place ‘it is very curious and quite significant of the bureaucratic 


17 


‘temperment that the question of the number of commissions for the 


Indians is totally ignored. It is all left to the comprehensive administrative 
discretion.......... In the second place we strongly condemn the system of 
nomination for commissions which the authorities desire to introduce.......... 
This is a direct and systsmatic encouragement to toadysim and will inevitably 
result in partiality and the accompanying inefficiency........... It is an essen- 
tial characteristic of the whole scheme that it is of a temporary character and 
that it will come into operation a year from hence and will last for the dura- 
tion of the war. It is quite within the range of possibility that it might never 
come into operation af all. And so all this huge farce is going to be enacted 
by the bureaucracy for our diversion. It is inconceivable that the action of 
the authorities can be accidental or that it is not a very clear revelation of 
their attitude. We are thoroughly convinced that the Government has made 
up its mind not to budge an inch from its settled policy of suspicion and 
distrust. Under the circumstances it is our plain duty to carry on a steady, 
vigorous and uncompromising agitation for a change in the attitude of the 
Government.......... The lack of sympathy which the scheme betrays 
is extremely unfortunate, and instead of striking our imagination it has simply 
chilled our patriotism.” [The New Times writies :—‘‘ Nomination by the 
Government is the only door through which Indians can enter the Army! 
The spirit of the communique is not one of faith in the people; it is a spirit of 
timidity, and it is no wonder it has failed to rouse enthusiasm.”’] 


16. Commenting upon the recent orders of Government regarding the 
re grant of commissions to Indians the Rdjakdran 
oetatenaiadaed Boy writes :-—The ‘words ‘a certain number of com- 
ani, Tuma ’ missions’ in paragraphs 1 and 2 are too vague to 
enable us to form an accurate estimate of the value 
of this concession. Government should also make it clear why they propose 
to send ten men to the Sandhurst College oaly so long as the war lasts. 
While reluctantly introducing a reform Government take care to see that it 
is not far-reaching. It is, however, a happy augury for the future that at the 
end of the fourth year of the war Government have admitted Indians to the 
commissioned ranks in the army. [The Satyashodak says that the concession 
is not as liberal as it should have been and that Government have only sought 
to create an impression that they have at last deferred to popular wishes in 
the matter. | 


17. The Guwardt is disappointed with the communigue about granting 

pee King’s Commissions to Indians and adds :—There 
Gujardte (17), 80thJune; will be only two hundred Indian commissioned 
ma rae Hosiic Ga officers at the end of twenty years. This is the 
Sth i Kdthidwdr Wy Indians are to be trained in defending their 
Times (26), 30th June; Motherland against the German advance! The 
Gujardt Mitra (18), 80th colour bar is not removed. Indians have been 
June; Praja Pokar (77), disappointed so often that we are not prepared to 
8rd July; Kaiser-i-Hind pitch our hopes high on what little has been 
(25), 80th June ; ay promised. It seems to us that the communique 
rae Sdmdachar (73), 8t’ Snakes it clear that the Indian bureaucrats are more 
Germans. The communique, instead of pacifying the Indians, makes a 
laughing-stock of them. The bureaucrats do not want cultured Indians to 
fight the enemy ; they want starving Indians to fire the rifle for a monthly 
salary of Rs. 15 or so and they want India’s money. It is to be regretted that 
politicians in England cannot see through the game. [The Sdnjy Vartamdn 
deplores that the communique fails to do justice to the claims of Indians and 
tends to show that Government have no confidence in Indians. The Praja 
Bandhu and the Kdthidwdr Times do not consider the communique as satis- 
factory on the whole and suggest that a competitive examination should be 
held for granting the King’s Commissions. The Guwyardt Mitra and the 
Praja Pokar think that the communique will not give complete satisfaction to 
Indians. The Kaiser-i-Hind and Kdthidwdr Samdchdr,.on the other hand, 
express gratification at the prospect of King’s Commissions being granted to 
Indians and believe that the martial spirit in India will now he revived.| 
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S48. We are advised to sink all our differences and keep aside our 
eC tst~:*ssépoitical demands as the German danger is at the 
mment's present door. If it was true, there would have been visible 
“ay Ag a change in the conduct of Government. But Govern- 
ua ta tenminent. ment are yet quiet. They do not seem to require the 
Karndtak Vaibhav (88), help of innumerable Indian youths. Otherwise the: 
ily. -* Arms Act, Defence Act, Press Act and other acts 
3 would have been relaxed a little. The farce of 
> the Indian Defence Force with three months’ training would not have 
‘been played. Some scheme would have been adopted so that the Indian 
‘Defence Force men may not forget their training. Their dress and arms 
would not have been taken away from them and they would not have been 
sent home like women. The policy of discrimination would have been 
‘modified. If anybody believes that the German danger is still afar, it would 
not be wrong. 


¥ “~ | 


19. ‘‘Mr. Montagu speaking at the Royal Society of Arts the other 

day said that he was greatly impressed when in 

‘Indian industries and India with the demands which met him everywhere 
the Munitions Board. that more should be done to encourage manufacture 
5 we India (14), 8rd in India of the goods whose raw materials were 
bea produced in the country. If Mr. Montagu was 
aware that the greatest care was taken before the war not to buy a single 
screw or a single article in this country which could be imported from England, 
if he were told that every effort was made to prevent the growth of manu- 
facture in this country of all essential plants and machinery required by the 
State for Railways and various other purposes, perhaps he would have a 
different tale to tell. As itis, Mr. Montagu remarks that the work of the 
Munitions Board constitutes the most important stage forward. The work of 
the Munitions Board in promoting the prosperity of India remains at present 
very largely on paper and in the pockets of men who have been placed to fill 
in fat jobs.......... According to the Munitions Board any young Englishman 
of military age without any special knowledge about the task for which he is 
sent, is good enough to do anything for the regeneration of the industries of 
this country. We have no hope whatsoever for the prosperity of this country 
from the Munitions Board as it is at present constituted and working. The 
dilatoriness in the dealings of this institution, the unbusinesslike procedure 
in many directions, is already the common talk in commercial circles, and 
rumours have been heard of wholesale corruption in several departments. 
The Munitions Board is working in mystery without publishing periodically 
all the papers and the reports, without indicating to the public how its 
members are earning the salaries drawn by them from the public treasury. 
The Munitions Board has not given up the fetish that this country belongs 
in the first instance and in the last instance to Englishmen and that as an 
exploiting field for Englishmen this country has to be preserved. The 
partiality shown to European firms by the Munitions Board in their contracts 
was revealed beyond doubt by the evidence of that brave man Mr. Currimbhoy 
Adamjee Peerbhoy. The concern shown by the Munitions Board for giving 
concessions to Kuropean firms and for denying them to Indian firms except 
now and then by throwing a bone is also well known to the public. How can 
a body of foreigners who are primarily conscious of the interests of their own 
countrymen organize anything that will bring prosperity to the people of 
India? Even the promise of the Viceroy embodied in one of the resolutions 
of the Delhi Conference in which it was laid down that it was desirable to 
have Indians on the Munitions Board, has been like all other promises put on 
the shelf and forgotten. Mr. Montagu went on to say before the Royal 
Society of Arts that India had an increasing number of young men well 
educated and competent to undertake the direction of industrial enterprise. 
Are the Government of India aware of this? What have they done to utilise 
this mass of young Indians who are prepared to do hard work and who have 
got hopes for a better future for their country ? In how many departments of 
theirs are they still keeping Englishmen of.military age rather than entrust 
the work to Indians? On the one hand, there are in India numerous young 


19 


men not fully employed, but very good material to: work with ; on the other 
hand there are, according to the Government of India, vast resources to be 
developed. What is it that is thén wanting unless it be that the Munitions 
Board, composed as it is at present, is doing its best to keep things as they 
are until, after the war, Anglo-Saxons come back to take their own in this land 
reserved for their exploitation? The war has not brought prosperity to India, 
but the war has made India’s economic position much worse because 
impoverished Britons from the other side of the sea have been throwing wist- 
ful glances here in order that they may establish themselves and fatten on 
Indian’s ‘ plenty’ as soon as peace is established.” 


20. Commenting on the action of the Home Rulers at the Bombay 
War Conference the Isldmic Mail says :— It isa 
Comments on the pro- great shame that a Muhammadan gentleman 
ceedings of the Bombay agsociated himself with it though he did not commit 
het > Conference. the insensate folly of leaving the Council alto- 
slamic Mail (5), 30th ; 
June, Eng. Edition. gether. We have great respect for Mr. Jinnah 
which has increased of late, but we take this 
opportunity to declare emphatically that he does not represent Moslim 
feeling in any way. He is known to be closely wedded to Home Rule 
with which our community has not identified itself so far. The isolated 
action of a few discontented lawyers such as Syed: Wazir Hasan and 
Mr, Nabiullah does not stand for the attitude of the community. We are 
glad Moulvi Rafiuddin took the opportunity of defining the Moslim attitude 
in a letter to the Press.......... The attitude of the Home Rulers is becoming 
intolerable. What with Mrs. Besant’s orations and Messrs Gandhi and Tilak’s 
speeches an impression is left on the public mind that Government want to 
drag them as slaves to do their work without giving them anything in return. 
All that Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu have done and are doing is 
ignored and an atmosphare of hostility injurious to the interests of the 
people and Government is created. We are glad Lord Willingdon had 
the courage to put the issues clearly before the Home Rulers, either to 
work sincerely for the cause of the Empire or to back out. We regret the 
Home Rulers chose the latter and left the Conference in a body.......... 
We have carefully read that portion of His Excellency’s speech to which 
objection is taken and we do not find a single word which deviates from 
truth. The passivity or the inactivity of the Home Rule party has been 
a matter for very strong comment. We have in these columns repeatedly 
taken exception to the way in which the Home Rule party have kept aloof 
from the activities of the people of India to help the Empire in this hour of 
need. ‘The Governor only repeated what we and others are saying on this 
point. It was a statement of fact and there was no justification for the 
Home Rule party to create a scene.” 


‘Zi. In the course of a contributed article the Prakdsh remarks :—The 
Prakash (191): 8rd Jol account of the Bombay War Conference shows how 
rakash (141), ord July. » man intoxicated by power wildly acts in a manner 
in which even an ordinary man would be ashamed to act. Itis a matter for 
wonder that a Governor like His Excellency Lord Willingdon should not 
have known such a simple thing as not to insult invited guests. But as he 
has done so at the Conference is he not directly responsible for the incident 
although he may have acted on the advice of his Secretary in the matter ? 
Does the bureaucracy think that we are not human beings like themselves 
as we belong to the conquered class? If so, the’best course for the bureau- 
cracy would be to get a Property Acquisition Act passed and thereby to 
confiscate all the private property of the public instead of inviting their 
assistance in the matter of War Loan and recruiting. Otherwise they 
should well bear in mind that we are human beings and do possess self 
respect. It is not understood how the bureaucracy expect the people volun- 
tarily to offer their aid in the matter of the War Loan when they are insalted 
in this way. | 


> > ZR. It is now a year since America joined the war and the hollownesa 
; Mad ot — of ite tall talk in the matter of supplying men and 
-tmunitions has been proved. It is said that about 
70 per cent. of the nine lakhs of men America has 

sent have gone to the fighting line. Itis a matter for 
consideration how far men who have had only a few 
Me SB | months’ training can contend against those who have 
"—  _ . weeeived training from their very birth. The London corréspondent of the 
-— _. Pémes. of India describes the confusion created by America in the matter of. 
-~_-‘ gnilitary preparations thus. [Here follows the translation of the letter, and 
the paper then adds :—J|America has wasted a year in this manner, but it is 
said that she has now been roused by the realisation of the consequences that 
would follow if the war goes against her. If the war lasts up to 1919 we 
might hear of American offensives, but that might depend upon the reserves 
that would be left to America after the German offensive of 1918. The 
Americans are at present filling up the gaps created by the German offensives. 
At fhis rate there will be no diminution in the difficulty of finding men for 


withstanding German attacks in 1919. 
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23. “ People must feel that the German: menace is real; it is not enough 
| - that the bureaucracy says so. The blunt truth is 
Gate wb Goveuiment that people have no faith in the bureaucracy. They 
as they have no faith in do not trust it, and its words are not heeded. They 
the bureaucracy. know that money is essential for winning the war; 

Young India (14), 3rd but money alone will not win it. The lesson of 
Fuly.; Karndtak Vaibhav history is definite and conclusive. And the bureau- 
68), And July. cracy cannot ignore it. If the German menace is 
to be thwarted and its designs baulked, you must have a citizen army con- 
sisting of the educated manhood of the country. For the educated classes 
dlone realise what it means to change masters. The masses do not always 
understand and are often apathetic. They know they have to pay their taxes 
and run their daily routine of life as if nothing had happened. It is the 
educated classes, who feel and think, and their loyalty is not the mere price 
of peace or security. It stands for something more—more noble and elevat- 
ing in human nature, and without them your Government must come to a 
standstill. The bureaucracy has to realise ali this, if itis not the enemy of 
the Empire. Other people have made greater sacrifices for that Empire, and 
cannot our bureaucrats make a small sacrifice by brushing aside their racial 
arrogance and privilege and power? The educated classes in India area 
willing to stand by the Empire, fight for it and die for it. But they must 
feel that the Empire is a reality in their case as in the case of the others. 
You cannot treat them as aliens in the Empire and slaves ut home and expect 
them to serve you in time of need........... The educated classes ask for no 
price, for no reward for their services. But they want freedom at home 
and equality abroad, which is their right. Nothing short of these will evoke 
their enthusiasm and nothing short of it will give Government the real 
co-operation of the people.” [The Karndtak Vaibhav writes :—Government 
do not understand that they should trust us just as they ask for our 
confidence. Government do not trust us though it is proclaimed that 
thousands of our youths are ready to go to the front and spill their blood. 
They want tio collect their weak and old men and defend us. They are not 
yet free from the demon of fear that if Indians are allowed to join the army, 
if cannot’ be known what they will do. What wonder is it that Government 
do not trust us in spite of resolutions of loyalty being passed at every meeting. | 


24. The Sandesh is of opinion that the trying circumstances created 
Ooh eres Ed by the rulers are responsible mostly if not altogether 
STR Boe the Hc? a for the present awskening of India. It further 
ae at Tridie. remarks:—They are the representatives of the 
Sandesh (124), 29th King, they are our rulers, they are conquerors of 

June. India and they are able to make Hindus dance like 
. trained animals by the crack of the whip of power 
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91. 


/but they are also the teachers of India. Lords Curzon and Chelmsford have: 
taught us not a few lessons of wisdom. If Curzon were not Viceroy, 


would there have been the Partition of Bengal? But for the Partition would 
the Bengalis have realised their forlorn condition? The satanic wave of 
Bengal’s awakening was due to Lord Curzon. Poor Bengal was the model 
of righteousness. At such a time Lord Curzon shook it and said :—“ Arise! 
You are not the unfortunate Hindus of former-days enjoying independence 
or swardjya. You are not the old Hindu men. At least if you are men, 
you are so only in name. But now circumstances have made you poor like 
sheep. Forget all the olden times, forget your old independence, forget 


your good Government and rase to the ground the temple of love of 


liberty and perform leaps and jumps, as we crack the whip within the 
boundary of administration raised round you. We are ring masters; you 
are jackals and dogs in the circus. We are coachmen; you are horses. yoked 
to the carriage. We are shop keepers; you are only hamals.” Who 
will of his own accord swallow these pills more bitter than the bitterest 
poison? It was necessary to coat them with sugar and the bureaucracy is an 
expert in that art. We are circus animals, it is true, but the circus owners 
are fed by us. We are horses of the carriage, but if we are tired ths carriage 
also stops. Oh! how blessed we the animals in the circus are! How blessed. 
are we, the horses that draw the carriage of the bureaucracy! They cannot 
at all do without us. It is not our belief but such is the confession of the 
bureaucracy. ‘The eyes of the Bengalis were opened when Lord Curzon made 
them realise, by his chatter and deeds, all these circumstances. They were 
awakened and they saw that their houses were full of mice and rats. Different 
agitations were set up to remedy this state of affairs. Because such an over- 
lord like Curzon did not meet Maharashtra at the door at that time, it was not 
fully awakened. After a long time Lord Sydenham came as Bombay’s ring 
master, but his real character was not so fully revealed then as now. He 
made the people realise the kicks of power and people were much awakened. 


People are needlessly angry with Lord Pentland for the Madras internments. - 


The highhandedness of Lord Pentland made the people of Madras realissa the 
situation and he should be considered as the guru of India. ‘These are stories 
of our neighbours. In our own house, similar things are going on. Lord 
Willingdon who does not know time and occasion gave an overdose of advise 
at the War Conference. He wanted perhaps to try the strength of Home 
Rule leaders and abused them to his heart’s content. Evey wellwisher of 
the country must thank him forit. Otherwise a golden opportunity would 
noi have arisen of asking Lord Willingdon to withdraw the words with the 
same tongue with which he uttere| them and of testing whether we have the 
strength to have it done. ‘’he bureaucracy which is sitting on our heads has 
now learnt, though not clearly, that its place is at our feet. It pretended to be 
blind and it ignored our cries but when our Home Rule leaders opened its 
eyes with strong and active protests, it must have thought it better to give up 
its pretence of blindness. Lord Willingdon of pure fame came to us forsaking 
his home and. earned by his own labours the glory of bringing the national 
awaking to sucha crisis. It is helping to make us bold and self-reliant. 
Should we condemn such great men or honour them ? 


29. ‘“‘Lokmanya Tilak has been informed that a passport will be issued 

il to him to proceed to Hngland for prosecuting his 
Sania "Indika “(i4) grq Suit against Sir Valentine Chirol, if he gives an 
July. undertaking that he will abstain from all political 
agitation. We learn from the Mahrdtia that some 

correspondence is going on between Mr. Tilak and Government on the 
subject. Without anticipating the finale of the correspondence, we may 
point out that Government could not have chosen a more subtle method or 
a more psychological moment for gagging a powerful political opponent. 
The Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of reforms is to be out soon. And if it 
falls short of our demands, it is sure to meet with uncompromising opposition 
from him. Now Government, in their heart of hearts know, that Mr. Tilak 
is unquestionably one of the few leaders whose word carries weight with the 
majority of their countrymen. And, therefore, the officials could not have 
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t of a more sinister method of getting rid of a powerful opponent at 
*. ‘this critical moment, when the country undoubtedly demands his inspiring 
- ss presence. and leadership.’’ : | 
26. Referrivg to the conditional permission given to Mr. Tilak to proceed 
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Ree 0 England the Sandesh writes:—Why should Mr. 
- Sandesh (124),2nd July. Tilak accept these objectionable conditions if the 
+": es Chirol case can possibly be postponed? Besides, his 
presence is necessary here just at present when Mr. Montagu’s scheme of 
‘reforms is about tobe published. We are unable, however, to understand the 
injunction imposed on Indian leaders to eschew all politics while in England. 
It is not only not just but positively unstatesmanlike to require Indians to 
refrain from all political activities while Lord Sydenham and his followers 
can freely indulge in them. 


27. . “ The publication of Mr. Montagu’s proposals is evidently intended 
ae to invite public discussion both in India and England 
u pa se Dba tab and one fails to understand with what show of 
(7). oath. ON hag “mes decency or fairness any Indian can be prevented 
from joining in the discussion of those proposals. 
Elementary considerations of political honesty and fairplay demand that the 
restrictions that have already been imposed upon Messrs. Pal and Tilak 
should be removed and that no such restrictions should be imposed upon 
others. We do not care whether the views they preach or the methods they 
adopt are right or wrong. Evéry free citizen in a free state has an inherent 
right to express his views on those political matters in which he is interested 
and it is most astonishing that under British rule reactionary measures should 
be adopted which Englishmen would have been the first to denounce if they 
had been enforced under any other rule. The gross injustice of the restric- 
fion imposed upon Messrs. Bipin Pal’s and Tilak’s movements becomes 
manifest from the fact that Lord Sydenham and his coterie are busy spread- 
ing in England the grossest falsehoods about India and the educated people. 
It passes one’s comprehension how any decent and honest Englishman can 
say that Indians alone should be prevented from meeting these revilers and 
exposing their wicked lies and misrepresentations. It becomes still more 
incomprehensible how any responsible Government with a reputation for 
fairplay and just dealing can allow these revilers the freest scope for their 
mischievous activity and at the same time prevent Indians from opening 
their mouths or using their pens in self-defence. Weare sorry the colossal 
war that is going on in the sacred name of liberty and humanity, justice and 
fairplay, is being presented to India not in the same aspect. Those who are 
reaponsible for this policy are doing a grievous wrong to the cause in which 
the British Empire is engaged and producing an impression in the country 
that is scarcely calculated to enhance the reputation of the Indian or Home 
Government for fairplay or consistency.” [The New ‘Limes remarks :—“ Is it 
not enough that Mr. Tilak should give only his word of honour? Why was 
Dr. Nair allowed without giving an ‘ undertaking in writing ’.”’] | 


28, The Praja Mitra and Pédrsi is of opinion that no good purpose 


ae _ would be served by granting a passport to Mr. Tilak 
Praja Mitra and Pdrst on condition that he undertakes not to deliver any 
om) Ist July; Hvndus- public specches in England. It is of opinion that 
m (21), 2nd July; Shri eR eles auth an bas f th 
Venkateshwar (85), 30th e Labourites would get suspicious of the Govern- 
June; Sdnj Vartamdn ment of India and indirectly secure Mr. Tilak’s 
(31), 3rd July. opinion on the political administration of India and 
publish it broadcast. It wishes Government had 
allowed Mr. Tilak to act freely in England so that he would have been able 
to give the lie direct to many falsehoods about India that are being spread in 
England by the Indo-British Association. [The Hindusthdn also disapproves 
of.the condition imposed on Mr. Tilak while granting him a passport. It 
refers to the unconditional passport granted by the Government of Madras 
to Dr. Nair who in its opinion will try to be in league with the Indo-British 
Association and do harm to India in spite of the condition, now reported to 
have been imposed upon him, about not making any political speeches in Eng- 
dand. The Shri Venkateshwar wishes that no condition had been imposed upon 
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Mr. Tilak, as the Indo-British Association is left free to prosecute its cam- 
paign. The Sdnj Vartamdn considers it ridiculous that Government should 
bave insisted upon such a condition from Mr. Tilak, as in its opinion 
it would inflict injustice upon India particularly at the present time when the 
Indo-British Association has already commenced its campaign against Mr. 
Montagu’s proposed scheme of reforms.| 


29. Referring to the conditions alleged to have aa ee upon 

; Mr. Tilak regarding his passport, the fidj Hansa 

5 a wok Pankee says:—We do not thiak that Mr. Tilak will accept 

(88). Ind Jul the conditions. Possibly there may be another secret 

‘ y: , ; 

| reason in granting a passport. ‘T’he special Congress 

will meet in Bombay shortly and public opinion is favourable to the election 

of Mr. Tilak as President. ‘The policy of Government may be to gag this 

leader, if he leaves for England, tempted by the issue of passports. [The 

Karndtak Vaibhav writes :—Why should not Mr. Tilak take part in politics ? 

Are Government afraid that he would expose their defects? Ordo they want 

that the Sydenham party’s sports should go on unchecked. It is necessary to 

have Mr. Tilak’s views on the Montagu reforms. It would be quite unjust to 
gag him at such an important time.| 


380. ‘‘ We bave pity for the poor old gentleman of Madras and feel 


amused at his frolics. Never was the truth of the old 
Comments on the recent Urdu saying ‘ Satra bhatra’ (sic) driven home more 
wee gs yg forcibly than in his case. He has divested himself 
ine, Ties poll of the honours conferred upon him by Government 
and instead of going up has fallen down to pure 
Mr.-ship. In his case he has not even the satisfaction to be called Mahatma 
or Lokamanya and will remain poor Mr. Subramania Iyer. It rests with 
Government to divest him of the burden of the pension too, and leave him 
free to pursue the sanyasi career of which he appears to be so much 
enamoured. But if truth is to be told it is not Government who have driven 
him to this. It is the writings—the ‘taunts and jibes—in the Anglo-Indian 
papers which have made him half mad and forced him to this line of action. 
We regret that our Anglo-Indian contemporaries do not follow the policy 
of our Rulers and sometimes write such nonsense as will turn anyone’s head, 
Some of the articles that appear in the Madras Mail and the Englishman 
would suffice to drive any one mad and lead him to commit excesses. Let 
there be conciliation everywhere. Let Indians feel that Anglo-Indians want 
to help and sympathise with them and not to oppose them. But there was no 
justification for the nationalist leader of Madras to go to the extreme.”’ 


31. “Dr. Subramania Iyer’s surrender of his’ knighthood and title 
Servant af India has caused a flutter of astonishment and a suspicion 
4th July ” of grave impropriety in certain circles. The uneasi- 
ness will be somewhat allayed by the resolution of 
the Canadian Parliament to request His Majesty the King not to confer any 
more titles and decorations on Canadians. Sir Wilfrid Laurier went the 
extraordinary length of declaring that, if it would not msan disrespect to His 
Majesty, he would burn his certificates in a public bonfire In highly 
cultured societies in India, there is a gratifying reaction from the idodlatrous 
respect once paid to the recipients of Government marks of recognition ; and 
men are beginning here and there to decline honours. Only one has an 
uncomfortable feeling that the honour of having declined an honour may be a 
greater object of quest than the honour itself and then the merit of the thing 
is gone. The whole subject deserves elaborate treatment from all sides. But 
we think Government will do well in the future to consult the wishes of those 
that they would select for such recognition ; for to many a refusal before the 
announcement may appear more proper from many aspects than a refusal 
after it.”’ 


32. When Dr. Subramaniam ignored Mr. Montagu’s threats and 
eer himself renounced his titles people were eager to 
he preahes (122), 30th now what Mr. Montagu would do next. After 

Dr. Subramaniam’s open defiance and his declaration 
that he was prepared to undergo any punishment it was simply ridiculous 
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Mr nm - They Hing more than " matoh for ne who are inclined to 
ee ret an unjust manner. The authorities cannot turn these four persons 


- from their undertaking by means of threats. Mr. Montagu’s contact with 

the bureaucracy here has, it appears, adversely affected his liberal views. 
Mr. Montagu and the authorities in India have made themselves a 
laughing stock throughout the whole world in their tussle with Dr. Subra- 
maniam. We trust. Mr. Montagu will not further expose himself to ridicule 
by allowing the Sydenbamites to influence him. 


© “$38. Commenting upon Lord Curzon’s soe in the House of Lords 
-about Sir §. Iyer, the Home Ruler remarks :— 
cg Ruler (8), 29th  « Mhege silly verbal trickeries will not hide the 

fact that Mr. Montagu was indulging only in empty 
boastfulness when he threatened action against the revered champion of 
this: country. Dr. Subramaniam’s reply, however, is in a different style. 
He found reason to believe that Mr. Montagu had fully indulged his angry 
petulance partly because his victim was a title holder which is generally 
interpreted to mean a sworn slave of the Government. He has, there. 
fore, sent to the Chief Secretary of the Madras Government by insured 
registered parcel post the insignia of his K.C.1I. EH. and his Diwan Bahadur 
medal........... He has shown his firm resolve tobe free from the honours 
of a Government which has spoken of him in such insulting terms. It will 
be an unmixed blessing if every real Indian refuses to be honoured by a 
foreign bureaucracy. Dr. Subramaniam has set a splendid example of sturdy 
manliness and he has practically demonstrated that the official honours 
have lost all their charm for the solid part of the country.” 


34, “Mr. Javhermal has submitted a representation to the Government 

of Bombay in which after pointing out his complete 

Comments on the appli- innocence, he disclcses the disgraceful fact ‘that 
cation submitted to Gov- he was neither given enough clothing and food 
igs Pek biay nor permitted to obtain them from his father 
prac oven: 8" as his letters were not forwarded. In the present 
Home Ruler (3), 29th Circumstances being unable to leave Hyderabad he 
June. is unable to earn livelibood. What relationship has 
the memorialist with the War that he is interned 

and that too without any allowance? The Home Rule League, Karachi, 
has done well to have come to the decision that a public protest should be 
made against the unjust and highhanded action of the officials, and we have 
no doubt that the special Sind Conference will also take up the matter in 


right earnest.” 


39. The sufferings of the detenus in Bengal published in the Bengal 
papers produce a thrill of horror. Tired of his 
Bengal detenus should guyfferings a Bengali is said to have committed 


be allowed to enlistthem- ,yicide. It is obvious that his sufferings must have 


ee ri (118), 2nd July. been unbearable. Seventeen Kutabdia detenus left 


their boundaries in order to place their grievances 
before the Magistrate. Is it such a grave crime as to deserve two months’ 
tigorous imprisonment ? Hazaribag detenus had to go on a hunger-strike to 
get good rice, but has the officer responsible for the mismanagement been 
asked to give ‘any explanation? Many young detenus would prefer to go to 
thé front rather than rot in internment in this manner. But the bureaucracy 
is not prepared to give permission. Many prisoners sent to jail for murder, 
forgery, theft and dacoity are released and sent on full pay to the front from 
certain provinces. Then why should there be so much objection to the 
Bengali youths? From the accounts to hand of the Bengali regiment, if 
appears that Bengali youths enrolled perform their duty with devotion. ‘The 
bureaucracy tries to trample them under foot and does not utilise their enthu- 
siasm, patriotism and heroism. ‘This creates anger and disgust in their minds 
and they are moved to commit outrages. The bureaucracy alone knows what 
good of the Empire is served by the loss of life of Bengalis caused thereby and 
along with them of police officers. 
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86. Commenting upon a letter written by Dr. Ambika Charan Muzum- 

7 dar to the Amrit Bazar Patrika regarding the suicide 
Reflections on the ofa detenu in the Mymensing Jail, the Sandesh 

po sont sak of & waxes eloquent over the alleged mental torture borne 
Sandesh (124), 30th June. by the detenus in Bengal. it says that although life 
is very dear to man the sole anxiety of a detenu is to 

devise means to put an end toit. The spirits of these departed, it remarks, 
will say, if questioned, that they are going to appeal to that higher tribunal 


which does not gag the mouths of the accused or imprison them for months 
together without trial. 


*37. “ We wish to draw the special attention of our readers to the sorrow- 


ful tale given elsewhere [from the Bengalee] of the 
brutal treatment of the political prisoners in the 
Andamans. The fengalee has done a great service 
to these unfortunate men by ventilating in its 
columns the grave abuses at present prevailing there. 
The torch-light of public inquiry must be turned occasionally to that dark 
corner where political prisoners are confined for years and years together. 
The authorities there are far removed from the eye of their superior at Simla ; 
and surprise visits of a body of non-officials and officials twice or thrice a year 
are the only remedy to cure the evil until the Colony itself ceases to exist as a 
penal colony. We earnestly appeal to Government to take the necessary 
steps in the matter and relieve, if not released, the unfortunate political 
prisoners fromjthe unnecessary hardships inflicted upon them by the authorities, 
as alleged by our contemporary. The whole country is clamouring for their 


release ; but ifthat is not to be, then let them at least be treated fairly and 
mercifully.” 


38. 


Alleged brutal] treat- 
ment of political prisoners 
in the Andamans. 

Mahratta (6), 7th July. 


The Akhbdr-e-Isldm expresses surprise thai no movement has yet 
been taken up in Bombay either by the Home Rule 
League or the Moslem League to collect subscrip- 
tions for engaging counsel for Messrs. Mahomed 
Ali and Shaukat Ali in the trial before the special 
tribunal recently created by Government to 
investigate the cases of detenus. It exhorts the 
Muhammadans of Bombay to subscribe liberally 
towards the fund started in Delhi for helping these 
‘unfortunate’ brothers and reminds them that their release will signalise the 
triumph of Muhammadan loyalty and the political agitation carried on by 
them. 


*39. 


Appeal to Bombay 
Mussalmans_ to subscribe 
to a fund started in Delhi 
in defence of Mahomed 
Ali and Shaukat Ali. 

Akhbar-e-Islam 
Ist July. 


(99), 


‘Sir Michael O’ Dwyer has found out a new way of evading the Press 
Act and yet gagging the editors more effectively. The 


Comments on the action Press Act at least demanded from the authorities 


of the Punjab Government 
against the Observer of 
Lahore under the Defence 
of India Act. 

Mahratia (6), ‘7th 
July. 


that the offending articles must be indicated before 
the Act is applied. But this was found sometimes 
inconvenient to the authorities when the articles 
complained of related to themselves, and their truth 
could not be challenged. The Defence of India Act 


was, therefore, invoked in service, and, under it, this 
Punjab satrap has issned an order against Mr. Barkatalli, the editor of the 
Observer of Lahore, that nothing except Reuter’s telegrams, not even advertise- 
ments, should be published in the paper unless it is shown to, and approved 
by, the Press Adviser to the Government! This is indeed astartling departure 
from the usual methods of dealing with the editors, and a successful method 
of setting at naught the authority of the High Court, which was, till now, atleast 
in appearance, a bulwark of the liberty of the Press. And if thus the freedom 
of the Press is left to the tender mercies of such provincial satraps, and if the 
Defence of India Act is thus to be abused in its application, which was never 
contemplated, then the Executive can be said to have usurped all power over 


person, property, speech and press, and no law court can take cognizance of 
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7. a hit we a. esha guliyerdion of the constitation, and we appeal to Lord 
— —.- Ghelmeforc ‘to take proper steps to assure the public that the Defence of 
eee ft a » Act is not contemplated to defy the laws ensuring the liberties of the 


40. The bubble of 10h ae — pes a on or about the 
Oo y ut meanwhile, the practice of the 
a Kesari (118), 2nd ra bureaucracy of attacking the existing rights one by 
Karndtak Vaibhav _ (88), 
Ond July. } one continues. There can be no more severe Act 
than the Press Act. Now there is the Defence of 
India Act to strengthen it. These two measures together worry the life out 
of people sometimes. The Pratap (Cawnpore) had to pay a penalty of 
Rs. 1,000 for the dangerous offence of publishing a poem headed ‘ the lamenta- 
tions of India’. The Observer of Lahore is faced with a greater danger. 
It has to get all its articles, advertisements included, precensored. We do 
not know what justification there is for such an eccentric order but 
Mr. Barkat Ali has decided to stop bis paper as it was impossible for him to 
conduct it obeying this strangling order. Since the commencement of the 
war, the Observer had to pass through many difficulties. But as there was no 
way to escape from this blow delivered in the name of the Defence Act, it 
has to stop. It appears that along with political reforms, repression will 
gain in force, to judge from the talk of co-operation and reform in one direction 
and the attack made on the freedom of the Pressinanother. The same infer- 
ence is strengthened by the gagging of Mr. Asaf Ali and Pandit Neki Ram in 
Delhi and the extension granted:to the Commissioner of Delhi who issued the 
order. [The Karndtak Vaibhav refers to the actions taken under the Press 
Act and says :—Government want to show to their superiors that peace reigns 
everywhere in India and that their actions are popular. But no nation will be 
on the way to progress, unless there is freedom of the Press and speech. How 
will Government know public opinion, if they gag people in this way? Will 
it not be only through the C. I. D. ?] 


41. ‘*Wedo not remember having read anything so provoking and so 
EOD OA a SEIT intolerably impudent as the unpardonable remarks 
marks about Kala Fering- we by one who poses as Bengal’s Director of © 
his in the Report of the ublic Instruction. In paragraph 592, page 132 of 
Director of Public Instru- Mr. Hornell’s Quinquennial Review of the Progress 
ction, Bengal, for the of Education in Bengal for the years 1912—1917 
quinquennium 1912— the following precious sample of unexampled low 
1917. | breeding occurs :—‘ With the exception of the refugee 
ao Inve Ban sok (47), Armenian class to whom English is an entirely 
Fae unknown tongue, the communities, Parsis, Armenians 
and Jews, are qualified by heredity, home rearing and mentality to benefit 
by & European education. ‘I’‘his cannot be confidently said of the Goanese, 
the ‘Kala Feringhis’ of Eastern Bengal and the European clothed Indian 
Christians.’.......... Such presumption and nauseous colour prejudice, as exhi- 
bited in the extract referred to, on the part of a highly placed Government 
servant cannot be tolerated for a moment, and we would be false to our tradi- 
tions and the interests of our country did we hold our peace in the face of such 
au unbearable insult to our race........... Goans, as will be seen, have won 
laurels in almost every field and their brilliant careers at the various Universities 
give the lie to the ridiculous statement made by the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion of Bengal. It is astonishing to see Mr. Hornell, a Director of Public 
Instruction to boot, writing such arravt nonsense, and, moreover, displaying 
such horrid colour prejudice i in an official document... ..... Weare every much 
afraid that Mr. Hornell, Director of Public Instruction though he be, has 
himself not benefited by a Huropean education since his ungentlemanly 
remarks betray a low breeding. It is the insolence and absolute want of tact 
of such men as he that brings the Government into discredit with the people 
and alienates their sympathy and loyalty. Whensuch blunders are committed, 
hea removal is necessary or else the prestige of the British Raj suffers 
muo 3 
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Mussalmans to play their game in order to show ta 
Alleged chastened the world that the Home Ruler’s movement is piloted 
796 am a ree Bs by Hindus and Mussalmans alike. Just as in Behar 
Siome Tule. ware’ they have engaged the services of Mazharul Haque, in 
Isldmic Mail (5), 30th the United Provinces of Mr. Wazir Hasan, in Bombay 
June, Eng. edition. of Mr. Jinnah, so in Delhi Mr. Asafali used to play 
their game and with such virulence that the Chief 
Commissioner of Delhi found it necessary to muzzle him. This has caused 
a flutter in the Home Rule camp and their organs are abusing the officials 
and calling upon the Raja of Mahmudabad to defend his case. But they do 
not perhaps know that since the appointment of Sir Harcourt Butler to the 
United Provinces gadz the Raja has adopted a-chastened mood, and all the 
false liberalism of the past has vanished. He sees things in a new light, and 
refused the Presidentship of the Congress.” 


43. We hear.the merchants have been puzzling over the Government 
order regarding declaration of stocks held by cloth 
Comments on the merchants, issued last week by the Bombay Govern- 


Government order regard- ment. It is certain that the order is not accompa- . 


hel 3 ir ak ers nied by any explanatory remarks. We hear that the 


Jdm-e-Jamshed (24), majority of the merchants are going to observe 
Qnd and 6th July. silence in response to it. Some of them are discuss- 
ing why Government should require such informa- 
tion and how far they are legally bound to tender it. We wish Government 
would publish the necessary explanation immediately by means of a Press 
Note. The majority of the merchants do not understand the significance of 
this notification and their duty towards it. Why should such an important 
notification be so very incomplete? [In a subsequent issue the paper 
writes :—The Resolution of Government has been issued in such haste and 
is so very short and without any explanation or details, that they cannot expect 
to receive a satisfactory response to it from tha merchants. First of all 
Government ought to have stated the penalty for the merchant who fails to 
give the desired information. Did Government send it to the Bombay Native 
Piece-goods Merchants’ Association and manage to convene meetings, in order 
to get it explained to the merchants and to demand their lists compulsorily ? 
Unfortunately Government also seem responsible toa certain extent for the 
prevailing high prices of cloth. ‘They give contracts to the mills for supply- 
ing cloth for tents and turbans for the military forces on very liberal terms. 
Why should they not distribute their contracts equally among all the mills of 
Bombay ? When Government themselves give contracts on liberal terms to 
the mills, the latter naturally expect such liberal offers for their cloth from the 
people also and consequently they raise the prices of the cloth.| 


44. A correspondent writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh:—Sholapur was 

: hitherto known as the most backward town in the 

A complaint from whole of the Presidency. But no sooner the regime 
ye ae of Mr. Simcox, the Collector, commenced, than the 
6th ay. rakash (28); town awoke with a start from its sleep and stood up 
to face the storm for saving its good name.. The 

first onslaught of this storm was on the City Municipality an account of 
. which has already appeared in the papers. ‘Then there was the detestable 
recruiting affair. And now, while Government is considering how to repeal 
or modify the Arins Act, our Collector is cancelling licenses for arms for 
strange reasons, or no reasons at all. He has cancelled, for no 
definite reason known, the sixty years’ old license of our Nagarshet Haribhai 
Devkaran. The Parsi weaving master of a local mill being a volunteer had 
a rifle for several years past. As he could not go to the front on account of 
health he had to take out a license for his rifle, but it was refused for no 
reason. May not this refusal be connected with his opposition to the appoint- 
ment of Rao Saheb Joglekar as the Chief Executive Officer of the local 
Municipality ? Many owners of bungalows outside the town have been heavily 
fined by the local Mamlatdar for casually leaving building materials on the 


42. “A great trick of the Home Ralers is to enlist a certain number of 
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the Kaira District. 


e ses an djac ont lands on. the ground that the land is to oe used for agricultural 


alone. 


45. “Ina press note issued last week, the Revneainent ‘ol Bombay have 
explained the genesis of the Cotton Committee 


The. Cotton Contracts which has been constituted in accordance with rules 
Oe Foung. India 14), 8rd made under the Defence of India Rules. The 


uly. Committee consists of certain gentlemen nominated 

in reality by Government, though ostensibly 
they are invested with a certain representative character which they do not 
possess. .A member of the infallible Indian Civil Service has been nominated 
Chairman of the Committee for the simple reason, it is explained, that the 
‘opinion of the interests consulted by Government’ favoured it. But it 
appears that this nomination of ‘an independent officer without any previous 
connection with the trade’ has created consternation among the cotton 
dealers and brokers, and the ‘appointment itself is viewed with considerable 
suspicion. We learn from several quarters that the Marwaris, who constitute 
the bulk of the speculative element in the cotton underworld and others who 
have something to do with cotton transactions, do not object to regulation of 


’ business by means of rules. But in the first place they are extremely shy of 


the Defence of India Rules under which Government have now taken power 
and object strongly to the appointment of a rank outsider to ‘boss’. For 
reasons too well-known, they are chary of official intervention and few will 
blame them. ‘There is also a strong suspicion in their minds that business 
will be mainly conducted with special reference to the interests of the 
Kuropean elements in the cotton world. The fact that the headquarters of 
the Committee is to be located ‘for the time being’ in the rooms of the 
Cotton Trade Association—a small reactionary clique to whose pretensions 
we have directed attention in the past—is looked upon as ‘significant’ and 
a number of dealers and brokers have already expressed their apprehension 
that the European interests will be allowed to predominate over the interests 
of the others. These suspicions may or may not be well founded. But there 
they are, and even Government cannot afford to ignore their existence.” 


46. “ Reuter has cabled a meagre summary of Mr. Montagu’s reply to the 


6 of the British Medical Association regard- 
The Indian Medical jing the Indian Medical Services. There is some 


Services and the claimsof reason to fear that the question will be viewed too 


Indian medical men. , haat 
Rereant of India (8). much from the service point of view. This is the 


4th July ever-growing danger from the powerful and organised 

services, against which the people’s representatives 
have to be on the alert. The Civil Medical Service should be entirely 
independent and no longer an appanage of a military service recruited in 
England and bolstered up by artificial helps dictated by narrow professional and 
service considerations. Competent Indian talent has been iniquitously excluded. 
The millions of the population have been allowed to suffer from the absence of 
a large and independent medical profession, because the prizes of the service 
and the opportunities of hospital practice are monopolised by officers lent from 
the military, who thus enjoy illegitimate advantages in the competition for private 
work and scientific research. It would be a miracle if an old and protected 
service did not throw up afew men of merit. Their past services deserve 
handsome recognition. But this ought not to be allowed to perpetuate & WOrD-- 
out and inherently vicious system. ‘The interests of medical science and of 
the people cry out for the inauguration of an open system. Of course, in the 
medical as in all other services there is to be no exclusion of expert skill and 
experience from abroad, whenever necessary. ’’ 


47. The Talatis have been sending petitions to Government to increase 


their pay since 1902. In reply they were told that 
The strike of Talatisin Government were considering the matter. In a period 


: of 16 years their prayer was only once heard and 
gkeronnetnes (21), 29th Government decided to give them half the pay as pen- 
sion instead of Rs. 4 which they used to get when they 


rétired, but no changes were made in their scale of pay which was fixed sixty 
years ago. Any one acquainted with what the Talatis did would say that 
they made all possible endeavours to get justice, but when all of them proved 
futile, they resolved to go on strike and declared that they would cease work- 
ing from June 15, 1918. The Collector of Kaira, as soon as he came to know 
of it, informed His Excellency the Governor by a wire, in reply to which he 
received a telegram to the effect that matters regarding the scale of pay of the 
Talatis and War Allowance to them were receiving the attention of Govern- 
ment. The Talatis of Kaira in consequence postponed the date of. going on 
strike to the 1st of July and informed the Talatis of other districts accordingly. 

While the Collector of Kaira took steps to pacify the Talatis of that 
district, the reverse happened in the Panch Mahals where the officials began 
to deal with them with a strong hand. We can easily get an idea of the 
conditions under which the Talatis labour from the fact that their monthly 
salary ranges from Rs. 12 to 20 and the latter sum they get when on the eve 
of retirement. How can a Talati getting Rs. 12 per month, 7.e., 6 annas and 
6 pies per day, maintain his family ordinarily consisting of four persons in 
these hard times of very high prices of the daily necessaries ? The officials of 

the districts must not have informed Government of the growing discontent 
among the Talatis of their districts, who have now gone ona strike. The 
Officials regard this as a serious crime, but the Talatis plainly say that they bave 
resorted to a strike because they could no longer bear the pangs of hunger. 

It will be-seen now whether the officials deal with them in a wise and states- 

manlike spirit or attempt to oppress them by the power of their authority. 


48. “ Weinvite the attention of our readers to a letter printed on 
Sugar-cane cultivators another page on the relations between the Irri- 
and the Irrigation Depart- tion Department andthe sugarcane  culti- 
ment of the Bombay vators of the Deccan. ‘The latter have many 


Government. complaints against the Department whose duty it 
Young India (14), 3rd_ ig supposed to be to facilitate the work of the culti- 
July. vators. Unfortunately, the Department seems to 


teem with men who are ‘experts’ in harrassing the cultivators. In their 
wisdom these * experts’ have framed rules known as ‘Bund Rules,’ which 
instead of helping to conserve the use of water on sugarcane lands have 
Only resulted in causing inconvenience and hardship to the poor cultivators, 
aud in discrediting the ‘ experts.’ The public on this side have been chary 
of accepting these foreign ‘experts’ as a god-send because experience has 
proved that, in whatever department of public administration, they are a 
nuisance. The conduct of the experts in the Irrigation Department adds to 
that belief, and if Government are wise enough, they should get rid of them 
at once and entrust the administration of the department to men who have a 
practical insight into the needs of the cultivators. The committee that has been 
appointed to investigate the grievances of the cultivators, is characteristically 
bureaucratic and we have no faith in its capacity to do justice to its duties.” 


. 49. The Kesart complains of the constitution of the Committee appointed 

to consider Irrigation Board rules and suggests that 

Comments on the non-officials and specially those acquainted with the 
Committee appointed to difficulties of ryots should be appointed on it. It 
SS Irrigation ae 4 to the —e bw a aga bgp Vaze 
7179) -0 amori (Ahmednagar) to place his grievances 

meee rome ee oe before higher officials for the last two years and 
says that nothing has come out of them. Itis of opinion that the scope of 
the Committee should be widened and that it should be authorised to consider 
these and other grievances. It also calls upon the ryots to inform the Deccan 
Agricultural Association their grievances and personally give evidence, if 


necessary. 


90. The report of the Sanitation Conference is out now, and the 
Government of India have said that it deserves very 

Comments on the careful attention. The question of sanitation in 
‘teport of the Sanitation J[ndian villages has been before Government since 


ee d (24) 1879 A.D.; and we are sorry Government have not 
4th July. : (24), been able to do anything in this respect for the last 


89 years. Government say that the delay was due 
H 114—8 con . 
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0 custom of the people, their i norance and their susperstitions, 
think 3 it was mainly due to not: making adequate financial provision. 

D n now, at the eleventh hour, Government should wake up and take steps 

d ae to the scheme that is just out. We are sorry we cannot agree 
estion made in the report of the Sanitary Conference and 

is this ¢ at the village sanitation scheme should be applied gradually 

in ee course of many years. ‘The question of sanitation of Indian villages is 
a Very important one and not much delay should be made now in taking 
effective steps for improving it. Government have been spending much less 
on sanitation than on primary education. Ofcourse we do not mean by this 
that primary education should be neglected, but we say that much more 
should be spent than is at present done on sanitation also. In this matter 
Government should not wait till the war is over and we pray the Government 
of India to take immediately such steps as are approved by modern science 
to improve village sanitation; and this should be done not only in British 


India but in the Native States too so that we can have full control over all 
epidemics. 


o1. A correspondent writes to the Kdnara Vritt:—Two hundred and 
fourteen out of 281 square miles in Kanara Taluka 
Complaint against the (district Kanara) are covered by forest. Land under 
Forest Administration in ¢yltivation per head is not even half-an-acre. The 
ey ven Vritt (36). 12th health of 25 villages out of 61 is so bad that the rate 
ain 96th Tune. (9), of mortality is higher than that of births. The land 
assessment is per acre 3g rupees. There are not even 
10,000 cattle useful for agriculture. The agriculturist keeps only plough 
cattle because the grazing fee ranges from 2 annas to Re. 1 according to the 
sweet-will of the Forest Department. The forest is advancing tothe very doors 
of:the people. In Kanara city signboards of reserved forest are displayed 
in the heart of the city. In the villages, the limits of the forest have been 
advanced to the cultivated fields and cattle-sheds. When the cattle are 
released, they-are bound, if they are not trained in the circus, to go into the 
forest. Laat year, many villages had to pay heavy grazing fees. Agri- 
cultural experts have testified to the value of green manure but the 
Forest Department is not still convinced. Jandlords in order that they 
may not stray into jungle, keep the intervening fields fallow. But every 
two years such herds are absorbed into the forest and again they are harassed. 
{In its issue of 26th June, the correspondent writes :—Forests are increasing, 
men are decreasing and cattle useful for agriculture are disappearing. But 
wild beasts are increasing. Wild pigs have increased abnormally, but stil] 
some officials repart that licenses for arms are not required and that detonators 
may be used to frighten the pigs. If any stolen rifle is found in the 
forest, the surrounding villages are deprived of their fire-arms. The real 
agriculturist has no firee-arm, but hunters have got licenses. The remark 
is made that the taluka has got a big total of licenses! The revenue 
officers are transferred often, but the Forest Officers never. Matters have 
come to such a pass that the rayats are not allowed to set their foot in the 
jungle on any account. They donot get green manure. Their cattle do 
not get enough of grass. They do not get sufficient firewood. They 
experience great difficulties in getting wood for their cottages. The Depart- 
ment started for their good is eating them up.] 


52. It is rumoured that Government have imposed additional police on 

: the village of Udatare near Wai (Satara). If the 

Comments on the im- jmposition is due to the reported disturbance at 
— “ ns Udatare in connection with recruiting, Government 
datare (Sétéra). age OF should make public all the circumstances which led 


Dnydn Prakdsh (88), them to take this step. It is generally believed that 


4th July. subordinate officials resort to oppressive and unjust 


acts while collecting recruits. If in the present case 
the people aiileail force by force in self-defence the fault lies with the 
employees of Government and it would be the height of injustice to make the 


people suffer for their mistakes. 
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58. The Sanj Vartdmdn expresses disapproval of the proposal of the 

| Excise Department in Bombay to sell a number of 

New toddy shops in new toddy shops by auction. It is afraid the auction 

Bombay. system will stimulate unhealthy rivalry and make 

gente | Vartan (Sl), the competitors bid so high as to make it impossible 

and Parsi (29), 3rd July,  f0r them to sell pure and unadulterated toddy to their 

'  gustomers. It, therefore, suggests that the auction 

system should be done away with and that the new shops should be given 

at a fixed price to the owners of tree-foot booths who have had to give up their 

booths on account of the stricter conditions imposed in the matter of tapping 

toddy. [The Praja Mitra and Parsi suggests that, in view of the high price 

of toddy, Government should undertake to sell pure toddy at reasonable rates 
with a view to check the evil of drink. | 


EDUCATION. 


54. Government have declared by a Press Note that they will allow the a 
Municipalities to give free primary (but not compul- a: 
Government and free gory) education if adequate arrangements are made yA 
Pr tina, than (61) 44, {or it. From this it is clear that Government have 
July. — wo plainly refused to give financial help to the Muni- 
cipalities, in order to enable them to make primary 
education free. Sucha resolution of Government will not be considered as 
satisfactory in view of the necessity of spending as muchas possible on edu- 
cation in our country. Why do not Government spend from their treasury 
more on education by effecting all possible economy in other respects ? 
Though Government have come to the above resolution, we hope that the 
Municipalities themselves will now take up the question of free and compulsory 
primary education, in all seriousness. 
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99. The Chandrodaya complains that only freshmen have gained 

; entrance into the P. EK. Class of the Karndatak 
Complaint about non- (Qpojlege and that second year students have not 4 
arena Hay gg yolk bo been admitted. It says that some 15 freshmen Pe 
College. also were not admitted. It remarks that it was . 
Chandrodaya (34), 1st Very unjust to admit less students than the 
July. number, 150, allowed by the University in the P. EK. 


Class. 


RAILWAYS. 


96. In the course of a lengthy article the Khdndesh Vatbhav complains 
of the overcrowding of trains and remarks that Rail- 
Hina vocal 4, way authorities do not care to look to the convee- 
1st a * nience of the public, especially when trains with 
crowded third class carriages arrive at the principal 
junctions. For instance, it says, at the Poona junction owing to the simulta- 
neous arrival of trains from three different places and also owing to the departure 
of trains to those places at about the same the time, there is a great rush at-the 
small station gate which is used both as entrance and exit and great incon- . 
venience is thereby caused to the people entering and leaving the station. 
It would be better, it-suggests, if separate gates are provided for the incoming 
and Outgoing passengers. It alleges that though there is a large number of 
Ticket Collectors at the Poona Station who can be employed for the purpose, 
they direct their attention more to the luggage of the passengers than to their 
tickets, and that some of them take passengers towards the weighing machine 
and return half way after certain ear-whisperings, and the passengers go their 
way. 


M. K, SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 12th July 1918. 


* Reported in advance, 
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Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


ia 


"1. “Our first impulse in dealing -with the Report must naiiivaity: be: 
ics ‘an. the. 7 thank both Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford for: 
Viceroy's and Secretary having applied themselves to this task with remark- 
of State’s Reporton Indian able earnestness of purpose and dogged determination 
Reforms. to go to the end of it. Unfortunately the real 
Mahratta (6), 14th end is, however, not yet reached. We have not 
July. evidently so far advanced in the realisation of the. 
fruits of Mr. Montagu’s labours as to have to think of nothing but the fateful 
slip between the cup and the lip. On the one hand, the Joint Report even 
as it is, has yet to secure the approval and sanction of the British Cabinet 
and Parliament ; on the other hand there is a great probability that Indian 
public opinion will definitley withhold its final approval to the Report as 
containing a scheme of reforms which immensely falls short of its own 
demands and even expectations.......... Asfor the Report itself there can 
be no two opinions about its quality either as a literary performance or as a 
State document.,.......... In fact, if we leave aside the actual recommenda- 
tions, the first half of the Report might have as well been written by a 
' hopeless ’ but cultured and enlightened Home Ruler. It bristles with 
admissions against Government which would be the delight of the Nationalists, 
and which must for evormore completely demolish even the little groundwork of 
defence on which the bureaucracy was standing so long in its desperate fight 
against the forces of liberalism in India. Wea are afraid, the language of the 
Report in some places will put the loyalty of the bureaucracy to a very savere 
test.......... Thereport is a complete vindication of the [Indian advocates of self- 
government for India.......... Though some of us will not like the scheme 
itself, every one ofus will heartily appreciate the line of thought leading 
Mr. Montagu upto the point of the scheme........... Surely Nemesis must be 
silently and secretly working in our favour, or else we could not hope to get 
such a brilliant vindication of Indian Nationalism as is found, though in very 
cautions words, in the present Report........... Hven those of us, who do not 
believe in commissions, will recognises that in giving effect to tha announce- 
ment of 20th August 1917, Mr. Montagu means business, and therefore 
actually proposes a machinery which, if ‘only honestly set up, will automati- 
cally lead India out of the dark avenue of dependence into the light of 
freedom. ‘Whether Indians themselves may or may not believe in the 
susceptibility of the British to the shame of. non-redemption of political 
pledges, we have no right to blame Mr. Montagu at least for doing so. 
Our objections to Mr. Montagu’s scheme are numerous; but we shall consider 
them mainly by replying to the three following questions :—(1) Could nof 
the scheme have been more liberal even within the limitations of the 
announcement of 20th August? (2) Is it better or worse than the Congress- 
League Scheme? (3) Can the Scheme, as it is, satisfy the political 
aspirations of the Indian people at the present time? The first question 
can easily be and must be answered by emphatically saying that it could have 
been. ‘Increasing association,’ ‘ Progressive realisation” and ‘ successive 
stages are no doubt words of limitation. But who can say that the scheme 
put forward in the Joint Report has gone to the farthest point those limita- 
tions can allow? In the first place we all know that Mr. Montagu could, if 
he were so inclined, even advise His Majesty to go beyond the announcement 
itself.......... When Viceroys can be allowed with impunity to be impudent 
enough to denounce a Royal Proclamation as an impossible Charter, they 
may be equally allowed to transcend a Proclamation in its benevolence and 
beneficence. Ifthe royal word may not be treated as sacred for a bad purpose, 
there is far less guilt in violating it for a good purpose. Mr. Montagu, has, 
we think, made needless fuss throughout in repeating in a shrill Cockatoo 
fashion, the announcement, the announcement!......... But even assuming that 
the announcement has a sacrosanct character, we do say that Mr. Montagu 
could have gone further than he has. done actually i in liberalising the political 
institutions in India. We do maintain that complete Provincial autonomy 
H 125—1 CON 
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6 inconsistent. ive realisation of Responsible Gov- 
We do maintain that the grant of the power of the purse would 
with the entire ‘ responsibility of the Government of India’. We 
¥ that the subordination of the Executive to the Legislature is not 
- inconsistent with the terms of the announcement........... The second question 
fis a little difficult one for replying with a monosyllabic Yes or No, for the simple 
_ Yeason that the Montagu Scheme, as a constitution, is different from the 
Congress-League Scheme. The element of the idea of Responsible Govern- 
ment, in the Montagu Scheme, has much to be said in its favour, But this 
idea could as well be added on to the Congress-League Scheme.......... 
We entirely fail to see why we must necessarily kill the fat calf of Legislative 
power to feast the newcomer, responsibility. Is responsibility of the Ministry 
really inconsistent with the plenary powers given to the Legislature in the 
Congress-League Scheme?.......... A bicameral system is, let us say again, 
an improvement over the Congress-League Scheme........... But it is evident 
that Mr. Montagu’s object is not to improve upon’ the constitutional aspects 
of the Congress-League scheme but to curtail the powers of the Legislature. 
seseeeees The question for us, therefore, is not which of the two schemes gives 
a better constitution but which of them gives greater power to the elected 
representatives of the people? Purely constitutional modifications intended 
to improve the form or the working of the Congress-League Scheme, we shall 
accept in any number. But we refuse to be hoodwinked into a surrender 
of power as a sacrifice for accepting what may conceivably be in theory a 
better form of the constitution........... It is enough that Mr. Montagu 
should seek to keep more power in the hands of Government than in those 
of the people; but it is simply adding insult to injury to ask us to accept such 
@ reduction of power in the name of an improvement in the nature of the 
Congress-League Scheme. Brutal frankness would be far preferable to 
cunning disingenuity........... Mr. Montagu’s scheme can be criticised in a 
number of other ways from the point of view of its comparison with the 
Congress-League Scheme. But we have no space at our command to go into 
all of them to-day. We shall content ourselves with saying generally that 
whatever the results of the comparison, we shall be ready to accept any thing 
which may be an improvement upon the Congress-League Scheme, provided 
it does not deprive our Legislative Councils of the power of the purse or the 
power of control over the Executive. Our reply co the third question is that 
the Montagu Scheme cannot satisfy the political aspirations of the Indian 
people at the present time.......... Our objections to the scheme are objec- 
tively impersonal and based on merits, whoever may have framed the scheme 
or whoever may have drafted the Report. But surely it must be open 
to us to reject the one or the other ifin our opinion they do not appro- 
ximate in their principles or details to an ideal we have in our own 
mind as to the kind and the.degree of the political advance which we must 
be allowed to make immediately. The Montagu’s scheme does not, in our 
Opinion, come up to that ideal, and those who, like our ourselves, hold that 
view have nothing but to reject it in so far as it does not come upto the point. 
We thus seem to be vis a vis with the two categorical words, Acceptance and 
Rejection. . We must frankly say that we are not inclined to invest these 
words with that solemn character which some people seem togive it. Not that 
we think that the choice between them can be or should be made with light- 
mindedness. We do think the occasion is a great one; and that it demands 
all the earnestness of purpose, all the farsightedness of vision, all the patriotic 
statesmanship which the leaders of Indian public opinion can command. 
But we simply refuse to believe that there is any mysterious fatefulness about 
either our acceptance or rejection.” 


2. “According to 2e pipsal r principles of the Congress-League 

| scheme are (1) a substantial majority of people’s repre- 

ih July, of India (8), sentatives in the Legislative Councils, (2) Po bie 
; nation of the executive to the legislature, (3) control of 

finance by-the legislature.. ...... The report indulges in much special pleading 
when it advocates the continuance of unimpaired power in the Government 
of India. Not only does it fail to provide for any immediate devolution of this 


power to the representatives of the people, but we. are surprised’.to find that 
i contains no-clear proposals for such devolution in future. One great merit 
of the scheme before us is claimed to be the guarantee that it affords of. the 
successive stages in the development of the new polity. The claim is utterly 
without foundation in the most vital and important part. If this serious 
défect in the proposals be not rectified, the spokesmen of England cannot 
truthfully assert at any international conference that she has granted res- 
ponsible government to India or inaugurated the arrangements which will, 
by regular and appointed stages, enable India to reach responsible govern- 
ment without doubt. Why should the process of popularising the Govern- 
ment of India not begin at all till the fabric of responsible government is 
completed to the topmost story in all the provinces? If the people can bea 
trusted with the bulk of provincial affairs, why should they not be trusted 
with some national affairs?.......... Tbe third principle which we have to 
look for in the proposals is financial control. Let us put aside at once the 
case of the Government of India. The remarks made under the above head 
apply equally here. The test breaks down utterly. It is especially to be 
regretted on account of the uncertainty which envelops the question of fiscal 
power. Both in ‘the interests of our revenue and in those of our economic 
growth we cannot afford to let our tariff be regulated by Parliament any 
more. This is one of the matters in which even the Government of India 
might do justice to the people of its own accord, if freed of interference from 
Home, but in which, whether to redress a sore grievance or to do elementary 
justice in future, the control of the people’s representatives must be established 
without delay........... The inadequacy of the first insta]ment of reform and the 
inconveniences of divided government are to be tolerated only as transitional. 
The completion of the scheme must be placed beyond the hazards of bureau- 
cratic jealousy and interested agitation by suitable provisions embodied in the 
‘statute, which decrees the new order. This necessity is as great in the case of 
the Government of India as in that of the local Government. The proposals are 
defective in this cardinal particular. There is no prospect of the scheme being 
enthusiastically accepted by any section of progressive Indian opinion, unless 
the liberalisation of the Government of India be fnlly provided for and secured 
in the statute. Itis only fair that the strength of the Viceroy’s executive 
council should be divided half and half between Europeans and Indians. ‘The 
recommendation in the proposals that one more Indian may the appointed to 
that body is utterly inadequate. ‘The reserved services should be, in the case 
of the advanced provinces, no more than are absolutely required in the 
interests of peace and order. The ministers, having to run the expanding 
services and face the odium of fresh taxation, should enjoy absolute equality 
of status and pay with members of the executive council. All proposals 
savouring of favoured treatment of particular communities or casting suspicion 
on the impartiality of Indians in power must be scrupulously avoided. The 
Legislative Assembly and Councils must be freed from official leading-strings 
and allowed to choose their own President and Vice-President. If improved 
in these respects, the scheme before the country should be accepted. People 
should remember that it is a rare opportunity they have. ‘To throw it away 
would be madness. In Mr. Montagu we have a politician of great calibre, 
strength of will and genunine passion for progress all round. He has taken 
uncommon interest in the question of Indian reforms, and must be enabled 
by our sympathetic and reasonable attitude to complete the stupendous task 
that he has begun........... Let. us not reject the scheme with contumely. 
It does not deserve such treatment. What does it matter that it departs 
altogether from ours? It substantially embodies our basic principles at the 
start and will effectuate them in full at the culmination. To recognise 
that the authors of the scheme have been actuated by a genuine 
desire to promote the interest of India and help the cause of her 
freedom, to admit that the lines of constitutional advance laid down 
in it are generally sound, and that the actual proposals are calculated 
to give us a substantial start and set us on the high road to partnership in 
the British Empire at no distant day, and then to point out deficiencies that 
vitiate the scheme and may deprive it of all value, and make a firm and 
strong demand for improvements that seem indispensable—this is the part of 
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Lode who. would us poi” dee that Providence has given them 
- $6 serve'the-ontse of India.” [Elsewhere the paper writes:— Anxiety to 
 yedoncile. $h6 services to the coming order of things, which will in somg 
respects affect their position for the worse, seems to have combined with 
=— belief in. their re go ievances to induce the authors of the report 

recommending increa salaries and pensions, in one respect even going ~ 
beyond the Public Services Commission. It takes one’s breath away to hear 
the most liberally paid services in the world talk of their hardships and priva- 
tions. The richest country in the world cannot afford to entertain the 
demands of people who feel under no obligation to relate them either to the 
capacity of the country that-employs them or to its other needs of a genuine 
and crying nature. In this country the lowest ranks of the services have long 
been paid less than a living wage, and they are the hardest hit by a rise in 
prices and other adversities. Till their condition is materially improved—and 
it will take long years—the guardians of the public purse ought to be deaf 
to such recommendations as are made in the report. The pride and self- 
respect. of Indians, made almost morbid by the humiliation of generations, are 
¢ruelly mortified by the disabilities of one kind or another, under which they 
labour in their own country. When shall there be real equality between man 
and man? Is the cry of anguish that goes up from many a wounded heart. 
The one appeal that we would make to all who wield authority over India is to 
put an end to all privilege, whether it be due to birth or race or religion. 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians are in certain respects unduly favoured.......... 
If the authors of the report had been in the least degree aware of the deep- 
seated soreness caused by these inequalities, they would have forborne to 
write the section headed ‘ Non-official Community’ in Chapter XI. Since 
the talk of political reforms began the communities here treated of have, with 
several honourable exceptions, bitterly opposed the political movement in 
India on the ground, amongst others, that their interests would be jeopardised 
and their position rendered intolerable, if civil power were transferred to Indian 
hands. We little expected that the Viceroy and the Secretary of State would 
have taken their fears seriously. But they have done it. They have gone so 
far as to recommend that Government should have special power to intervene 
for the protection of these communities from the tyranny of the Indian Home> 
Ruler. There is little doubt that the recommendation is inspired by a desire 
to disarm the opposition to these powerful classes. Sofar we understand the 
motive. But on the other side it might have struck them that great harm 
would be done bythe profound distrust thatit betrays of the Indian com- 
mupity.’’! 
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8. “ When the whole world is moving towards greater freedom and liberty, 
Young India (14), 10th nothing could have been calculated to cause greater 
July J disappointment to the people of India than the docu- 
ment published on Monday embodying the recom- 
mendations of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State on Indian Reforms. The 
whole scheme is remarkable for its artificiality, and the one point which 
stands out from every chapter and every paragraph is the unfitness of Indians 
to be entrusted with any responsiblity and the manner in which any possible 
defection on their part could be forthwith checked. The Report not 
only rejects the Congress-League scheme as unworkable, but deliberately 
rejects what are considered by the framers of the Congress-League scheme 
as the first principles of freedom. What was sought by the people of India 
was the relaxation of power at present enjoyed by the bureaucracy and the 
real control by the public over their actions. What itis proposed to give 
them amounts to a fantastic scheme in which the people are treated as 
children who will learn in good time under the tutelage of their official mabaps 
fo look after the less essential and the secondary functions of the government 
of their country. This is the gradual development of ‘ self-government’ and 
this is the prigciple of self-determination and the liberties of nations for 
which England is fighting and for which India is fighting with England in this 
great war!...... We would prefer a frankly autoratic government irresponsible 
to fhe people, professing good intentions but checking every claim on the 
part of the people to express themselves freely or to oppose the will of their 


tnasters. We would prefer the government to be carried onin India as it 
‘has -been carried on in the last 100 years to tha farce which would be enacted 
if this report as it stands were embodied into a statute. It is clear that those 
who have drafted this report have missed the real significance of the new 
forces that have begun to play on the lives and the minds of the people of 
India or of the new currents set into motion by this war. The report further 
discloses to what extent the English habit of compromise can produce 
ridiculous results. Whatever may be said about the Indian temperament, 
it detests the sacrifice of first principles and it detests compromise which is 
neither flesh, nor fowl nor good red-herring. This trait of the Indian 
character, which enables them to face life logically, would lead to a great 
wave of bitterness for their being cheated out of their just claims and aspira- 
tions by specious devices and compromises. They have asked for an instal- 
ment of political freedom which would lead them to self-government. They 
are offered a miwicry of constitutionalism in which their lives in relation to 
the ac ministration of the country would remain practically unaltered. The 
vision which is called before our mind’s eye when all that is put down in the 
report is carried out is one of great and futile activity by the mediocrity of 
all classes and creeds in India, a meaningless panorama of electorates, 
electioneering, councils, debates, voting and smoke. We hope that the 
special session of the Indian National Congress which will meet in Bombay 
next month will stand out emphatically for the principles of the Congreses 
League Scheme representing the considered views of all sections in the 
country.” | 


*4. “It is ungracious to deny that the report and the scheme pro- 
Indian Social Re ibis ; pounded in it afford a good working basis for a full 
(4), 14th July and public discussion such as their authors invite 

from officials and non-officials, in England and India. 
No one who reads the report can fail to be impressed by the genuine desire of 
Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu to get to the root of things with the 
object of framing a scheme, the operation of the machinery inherent in which 
will make attainable the goal of responsible government whose progressive 
realisation has_been laid down as the future policy of British rule in this 
country. If it is made obvious to them that any part or feature of their 
scheme is unlikely to have the effect they expect of every part and feature of 
it, if it be shown to their satisfaction, and that of His Majesty’s Government, 
that, instead of helping the progressive realisation of responsible government, 
it may hinder it, or even that it will not materially assist it one way or the 
other, we have not the least doubt that the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State will themselves be the first to demand that it should be dropped 
altogether or modified. We strongly deprecate, therefore, criticisms of the 
report and of its authors on the assumption that they are irrevocably 
committed to it as » whole or to each and every part of it in detail.......... 
It is open to us to accept or reject the declaration of August 20th of last 
year. Butif we accept it, it is not open to us to condemn the report on the 
score of its not recommending the immediate grant of responsible government 
to India.......... Primd facie the process suggested is the right one. The 
Indian people are to be given an opportunity to learn and to prove in compa- 
ratively small things that they may be entrusted in course of time with great 
things. The Secretary: of State ani His Excellency the Viceroy are under 
no illusion as to the agency which has hitherto thwarted progress in India... 
.....» How do the proposals now before us affect the position of the bureau- 
cracy ? If they do not affect it or if they affect it only to an inappreciable 
extent, the present scheme will be as little effective as an instrument of 
progress as Lord Ripon’s Local Self-government scheme. We think that the 
effect of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme will be to curtail to a considerable 
extent the power of the bureaucracy, both directly and indirectly...... Thus, 
whatever else the Chelmsford-Montagu scheme does not do, it undoubtedly 
lays the axe at the root of the power which has hitherto successfully resisted 
the efforts of Secretaries and Viceroys to introduce a spirit of liberalism in 
the administration. The Chelmsford-Montagu scheme sternly restricts the 
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G , Bod not os restricts it but-provides for ite 
steady extinction in the course of a generation, Not only that, the 
sy which hitherto ruled unchallenged will henceforth, and so long as 
be recognised as an exorescence which must pass away. The 
7 ng of thé power of the bureaucracy is not all that the scheme proposes 
 $o effect, It increases‘the part of the representatives of the people in the 
venetian to a material extent. Even as regards these large pro- 
ls there is room for suggestion, for criticism, for improvement. But it 
as to be recognised-that these proposals are animated by a genuine desire to 
Mibendlise the Indian administration and to admit the people to an ever- 
increasing share in it, until within the lifetime of a generation full responsible 
government is conceded to them. We confess that we do not understand the 
position of those who could reject summarily these spacious proposals as an 
insult to Indian intelligence and as being unworthy of the statesmanship of 
England to offer. We do not believe that responsible Indian opinion in the 
country will, when it comes to realise the full significance of the Chelmsford- 
Montagu proposals, countenance this uncompromising attitude of hostility to 
them.” 


So. “It is impossible to deny that the Montagu-document fails to 

New 1% 1). 9th redeem the aspirations of the Nation and the high 
Mag maa %), hopes of those who thought that India would stand 
y: at the,door of greatuess on Monday the 8th instant! 
How poor seems the Scheme to those, who like us, are anxious that nothing 
may happen to bring back the desparate days of struggle for freedom and 
that India and England may work side by side in the long pull of the Future 
for freedom and civilization!......... The Congress-Iseague Scheme asks 
only for some substantial reforms which may confer some real power and 
responsibility on the people and which may put us ona right and speedy 
way to self-government. But the Montagu Scheme fails us here. It has 
apparently been influenced by the Curtis scheme against which the Nation 
raised its protests months ago; its classification of subjects into ‘ reserved ’ 
and ‘ transferred’ reminds us of Mr. Curtis’ idea of ‘ compartmental autonomy’ 
and double system of Government; it leaves the Government of India 
fundamentally bureaucratic; it makes the Councils practically enlarged 
editions of what they are at present; it sets up a new. ‘ Council of State ’, 
a ‘ super-council ’ which may interfere when it will! We fail to understand 
how it can bring India quickly to a common democratic level with the 
Dominions and other free nations of the Empire.......... The idea of 
Provincial autonomy is recognised and we are glad of if; but this concession 
to popular feeling is compromised by investing the Governor of each province 
with undemocratic powers........... Surely, what we want is decentralisation 
side by side with democratic control, not bureaucratic independence.......... 
One of the demands of the Nation is that the power of the purse must 
be in the hands of the people. Is the Scheme a satisfying one here? 
The Budget in the Imperial Legislative Council will be discussed but resolu- 
tions thereon will be merely advisory, not binding! How cana nation shape 
its future without the power to control effectively the economic policy and 
programme of the Government? ‘The aim of the proposals’, we are told 
‘is to give: complete responsibility as soon as conditions permit’. When 
will the ‘conditious’ permit? When will the nation have an ocular 
assurance that England is eager to apply to India the principle of self- 
determination for which the world’s Democracies areinvolved in the world- 
war ?......... [he Montagu Scheme provides for some reforms in govern- 
ment; what the nation needs is, re-forming, re-construction of the Govern- 
ment; the document provides for some details of reforms, some concessions 
to popular feeling, but in its attitude to the present Indian demand and. the 
problems of our immediate future, it fails to respond tu the spirit of freedom 
‘and democracy: Will it plunge Indians again into a whirlpool of new 
constitutional agitation or will it make them learn the self-reliance which 


rejects mendicancy and looks to moral force for success in the omning 
days?” 


6. The British nation is riper pa rd a, Seago ef 
sal a" State’s declaration of 20th August last abou eS) 
a gee er vies goal of British policy in India and the manner in 
*14th July. which it is to be reached. Both the Government 

) and the popular party now agree that the present 
system of administration should be so changed, by degrees, thst in course of 
time India becomes a self-governing unit of the Hmpira. An attempt has 
been made in the Report to show why the Congress-League scheme is un- 
acceptable. If we cannot agree with Mr. Montagu’s line of argument io 

“this respect we might plainly say so. But it is strange that a man like 
Dr. Subramaniam should declare that any discussion of the present scheme is 
mere waste of time. Mr. Montagu himself says that the scheme marks only a 
transitional period and invites criticism. In our opinion a scheme which in- 
volves the welfare of thirty-three crores of people cannot be criticised too much. 
The Report makes one point clear, viz., that Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu 
had the same pure motives at heart which the popular leaders had when they 
prepared the Congress-League scheme. It is futile to stick to one particular 
scheme if the other also leads to the same goal. Before pronouncing a 
definite opinion we must recognisa the difficulties which Mr. Montagu aud 
Lord Chelmsford had to face. Opportunities like the present do not always 
recur and we must take care to see that future generations do not suffer for 
the mistakes of the present one. [In its issue of 12th July the paper 
writes :—Mr. Montagu and Lcerd Chelmsford do not seem to have admitted 
the Congress-League demand that Governors of Provinces and Huropean 
member of the Executive Council should not be chosen from the I. C.5. But 
it is likely that Government may accept the suggestion that they should be 
chosen from outside the service. The Indian member of the Executive 
Council is uot to be elected but nominated by the Governor. Nobody was 
willing to lay stress on this part of the Cougress-League scheme as it was 
against the constitution of other countries. So far as the Executive Council 
is concerned we have to admit that all the important reforms included in the 
Congress-League scheme are to be found in the Montagu scheme. The Local 
Government will consist of only two Europeans—the Governor and the Euro- 
pean member of the Executive Council. The other members may be from 
one to four Indians. Matters relating to the transferred subjects will be 
decided by the Governor and the ministers. A full proportion of Indian 
members has been admitted into the Executive Government. We have not 
taken into consideration the appointment of HKuropean members without 
portfolios as they have no vote. But there is no necessity of such appoint- 
ments. Itis likely that the presence of these members may influence the - 
Indian members and the popular demand that such appointments may 
be done away with isajustone. In its issue of 13th July, the paper writas :— 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford admit the Congress-League demand 
for direct elections and lay great stress on it. ‘They do not approve 
of communal representation except for Muhammadans but they do not 
want to give them the percentage of seats laid down in the Congress- 
League Scheme. The number of elected members for the Provincial 
Councils is not laid down but as the Committee whichis to be appointed 
to fix it is to be instructed to keep down the number of nominated members 
‘as far as possible it may be taken that the proportion of elected members 
will be quite substantial. It is necessary to agitate strongly that the number 
of nominated members should not be more than one-fifth. The Legislative 
Council can turo out the ministers (sic)—a power which was not asked for by 
the Congress-League Scheme. The members of the Executive Council are 
irremovable. Government have got the power to get the legislation passed 
which they deem necessary for peace, order and good Government. But there 
are many checks upon an arbitrary exercise of this power. (1) The power is 
exceptional and the Secretary of State will issue an Instrument of Iustructions 
regarding its exercise. (2) The popular party can refer the matter to the 
Government of India when the Bill is introduced. (3) The Legislative Council 
has the power to pass a resolution against the Bill, when it comes to it from 
the Grand Committee. (4) An appeal lies to the Parliamentary Committee. 
(5) The high-handed action of Government may be brought to the notice of 
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© decennial Parliametary. Commission. We have no doubt that the 
jitrary. exercise of power will be greatly controlled. Restrictions on 
the right of asking supplementary questions and moving resolutions are 
‘to be removec e should object fo the retention of the Governor as 
President and also demand that the Council should meet at stated 
intervals. The Congress-League Scheme has been largely adopted so far as 
the Provincial Councils are concerned. There is, however, room for reform. 
In its issue of 14th July the paper writes:—The Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report concedes our long-standing demand that certain items of revenue. 
should be earmarked for the use of the Provincial Government. The execu- 
tive Council will naturally try to seoure as large an allotment as possible 
for the reserved departments. But as all the departments belong to the 
same administrative machine it need not be supposed that the Governor will 
allow this and starve the transferred departments. As the responsibility for 
additional taxation will devolve on Ministers they are aptto incur the 
displeasure of the popular party. It must, however, be remembered that 
they can utilise this power to check the tendency to appropriata too large a 
grant for the reserved departments. If the Executive Council insist upon 
reserving an unduly large proportion of the revenue for their own departments 
the Ministers can even threaten them with their resignation. | 


7. The struggle between the ruling power and the popular party is not 
satisfactorily settled at once. It is a struggle 
saat cee tle July 10th, between two antagonistic selfish powers. As the 
: duel is between crippled public opinion and mighty 
royal power, whatever is given should be accepted, and with the help of agita- 
tion, a step in advance shouid be made. People may blame us for being con- 
tented with little but there is no belpforit. Itis a gama in statesmanship and 
there are historical instances of its success. It is said that recommendations 
have been made in accordance with the declaration made on 20th of August 
last. Words have been strained to some extent in the recommendations like 
one who does not keep faith and strains words to defend himself. The trans- 
ferred subjects are quite inoffensive. The proportion of 33 per cent. proposed 
for Indians in the services appears to be low.. The powers of the Governor 
and Governor-General are maintained intact. It would not be against human 
nature if highhanded action is taken in the name of ‘ peace, order and good 
Government’. It would be possible that our representatives also like 
Government may commit mistakes but it would be unpardonable in their 
case. Deceived by the assurances of Government, our representatives have 
supported in days gone by many measures destroying the rights of the people. 
Government can carry their objects to a successful issue because of the 
differences amongst popular representatives. ‘T'’hey should carefully note that 
they have a responsibility of guarding the rights of the people. If the 
present scheme is introduced many powers will be transferred to the represen- 
tatives and they should keep before their mind’s eye public good and not the 
favour of Government. ‘There is only one recommendation that is in keeping 
with the public view—placing the Secretary of State’s pay on the Home 
etimates. There is no hope that the scheme will satisfy popular aspirations. 
It is desirable that people should keep quiet till the leaders speak out. Without 
going deep into political waters it may be said that the scheme is not very 
satisfactory and that it will not rouse much enthusiasm. [In its issue of 
13th July the paper says that the Governor should appoint to the office of 
ministers only those members of the Legislative Council who secure the 
largest number of votes. In its issue of 15th July the paper writes :— 
The tendency of the British Press is to sing the praises of the reforms. 
Though it is certain that the English and the Anglo-Indian opinions will 
influence the reforms, the people at large want to know the opinions of our 
deaders. It is necessary to examine their views carefully as people are coming 
to confide more and more in their leaders. There are still two parties 
amongst our public leaders. Though the war-situation had invested them 
with an outward unity, internally individual differences prevail. It could 
‘have been foretold definitely before the Reforms were published, as to the 
Opinions about them held by these individuals. Many ‘newspapers had 
% 
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Hereonsted when the National Liberal League was born that there would be 
traitors in the Congress camp. Some of these men were present at the Indian 
‘National Congress of 1916 and they assisted in the drafting of the Congress- 
‘League scheme. But these men were seen engaged a few days before the 
announcement of reforms in arranging for their welcome. Does it not mean 
tbat they bent low before the flood of public opinion then and that they simply 
acted as time servers? Just as these men have approved of the reforms, 

others have warned the people about them. We have already said that the 
reforms should not be judged with a jaundiced eye. We thought that Home 
Rulers would find it totally unacceptable and that the followers of Gokhale 
‘would accept it and that people in the eamp of Malaviya would approve of it 
‘aud that the founders of the Liberal League would onthtsiaatioalls welcome 
‘them and our forecast has turned out true. No leader used to say that the 
reforms should be rejected if they differed a little from the Congress-League 
Scheme. But. leaders like Lokamanya. Tilak, Mrs. Besant and Dr. Subra- 
mania Aiyer who have made a self-sacrifice in the cause of the nation say 
that the reforms have no life. ‘We are afraid of a split again in the Congress 
Camp. Those who aro trying to induce the people to “accept the reforms 
‘maintaining that they agree with the Congress-League Scheme should note 
that people are not foolish enough to be deceived by such sly doings. We 
do not say that the Congress-League Scheme will be introduced if we stick 
to it; most probably the reforms as now recommended will come into force. 
‘We have already said that we should be content with what is given and work 
for national good. We request, however, both the parties, those who oppose 
and those who approve the. reforms, should not be obstinate and bring about 

a split.| 


8. The sure means of finding out the real utility of this schema 
is to note the views expressed about if by our 
Sandesh (124), 13th Opponents. The application of this test reveals the 
and *14th July. fact that the Anglo-Indian and English journals, 
which are a!ways opposed to our interests, are not 
against it which clearly shows that it promotes our interests to a very limited 
extent. The so-called advance in the provincial administration consists of 
handing over to popular control a few departments of minor importance and 
_the unenviable power of imposing additional taxation. Even these limited 
powers are hedged round with a oumber of safeguards. Although the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Government of India will include a substantial pro- 
portion of elected members the weapon employed to nenturalize this concession. 
-is so powerful that the existing arrangement must be considered to be preferable 
to the proposed one. ‘The scheme teems with devices to win over and keep 
employed a maximum number of big persons. ‘The proposed Privy Council, 
the Committees, the State Council and the Princes’ Council, all provide a 
‘means to these men to show their wisdom without actually wielding any real 
power. Thus the principal drawbacks of this scheme are that it materially 
differs from the Congress-League scheme, that it throws responsibility upon 
the people without giving them any real power and that it aims at pleasing 
@ handful of men hankering after favours at the hands of Government 
ignoring the feelings of the general public. Looked at from whatever 
point of view it cannot be said that the scheme is satisfactory. [In 
the next issue the paper writes:—Sometimes a man, overwhelmed with 
excessive fear, tries to shout with all his might but the strain of the fear is so 
- great that his cry is smothered before it escapes his throat. ‘I'his is exactly 
what has happened in the case of the Montagu-Chelmsford reform scheme. 
Its very preface, the noble principles enunciated therein, the beautiful line of 
reasoning and the plausible mode of argument—all these reveal its authors’ 
genuine desire to plead the cause of responsible government for India before 
the British authorities. But those of us who expected to attain self-determina- 
tion and internal autonomy will not fail to be disappointed. They will find 
~ that the fear of opposition of the Indo-British Association entertained by the 
_ authors of this scheme was so great that their shout did not escape their 
- throat and the sound which is now audible in the shape of this scheme is only 
a vibration of their attempted cry. ‘The scheme is nothing but a mohur 
coined in the Curtis-Marris mint. ‘The Honourable Mr. Shastri who decried 
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‘scheme considers the present scheme to be. acceptable and 

* gongratulates ite authors. His attitude shows what policy will be adopted by 
'. ‘the Moderates in regard to this scheme. Elsewhere the paper writes :—The 
British Congress Committee has already made known its opinion about the 
gecheme. It-ovly becomes the British sense of irresponsibility thus to exceed 

. {ts powers and to express an opinion beforehand when a special meoting of 
4he Congress is about to bé held to consider the proposals.] 


"9, “Evena hurried perusal of the main and argumentative portions 
Gujor 40607), 14th of the report is enough to convince the reader of 
- Jaly, Bing, cols. , ” the desire of.the authors to meet the aspiratious of 


| the people of India and to surmount the obstacles 
‘mith which their path was strewn: The report evinces throughout an 


effort to reconcile conflicting views with regard to the measure of power 
to be conceded to the peopole........... It will, we think, be agreed on 
all hands that the joint report of the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
embodies proposals which constitute a distinct step in advance in the path of 
‘India’s constitutional evolution. But at the same time it bears traces of the 
struggle which must have taken place between two opposite forces, one urging 
the authors of the scheme to go forward and the other holding them back. 
Though, on the whole, we are not prepared to condemn the entire scheme as 
a, make-believe, we cannot bring ourselves to applaud it as a substantial 
instalment of constitutional reform. A scheme which breathes a spirit of 
distrust of the capacity of the representatives of the people in the Supreme 
Li gislative Council to supervise the administration of the country and to 
discharge other duties which fall to the lot of a national popular legislature, 
is bound to disappoint the hopes which were naturally aroused by the 
pronouncement of August Jast. The Supreme Legisl&tive Council will be 
expanded and the elective element in it will be increased. But there is 
not the least desire shown to give the people’s representatives any control 
whatsoever over the executive. Fiscal autonomy is the crying need of the 
country and no provision has been made therefor. This omission is indeed 
most deplorable........... Backward provinces may regard the scheme as a 
great advance, but Presidencies like Bombay, Bengal and Madras are really 
ripe for much bolder and longer strides in constitutional. advance. And 
yet the dualism of Government is proposed for all provinces alike, though 
not in the crude form in which it was proposed by Mr. Curtis. The reform 
proposals have naturally caused considerable disappointment in the country 
and the scheme must be considerably modified if it is to be widely 
acceptable.......... The success of the proposed reforms will depend largely 
upon the deliberations and conclusions of the two Committees that will be 
appointed, the one to advise on the question of the separation of Indian 
from provincial functions and to recommend which of the functions assigned 
to the province should be ‘transferred’ subjects, and the other to examine 
constituencies, franchises and the composition of the Legislative Council 
in each Province and of the Legislative Assembly. We all know how 
Committees and Commissions can be cleverly manipulated so as to carry out 
more or less what the bureaucracy desire. ‘The public have lost all faith in 
the Committees and Commissions whose composition and deliberations are 
moulded and influenced in subtle ways so as to make them abortive. In our 
opinion the real danger lies here, and what happened in the case of the Morley- 
Minto reforms is very likely to be repeated in the present instance. If we are 
distrustful, we cannot help being 30. The past experience has been deplorably 
‘unpleasant and discouraging. For our own part we attach so much 
importance to this feature of the scheme that until the recommendations of 
the Committees are known, we think it would be premature and unsafe to 
rcnounce apy definite opinion upon the merits of the proposed reforms. 
he Supreme Legislative Council, as at present constituted, is a farcical body 
worse than the local Legislative Councils.......... Under the new scheme the 
magnificent sham will be perpetuated in another furm. This is one of the 
. gravest defects of the Montagu-Chelinsford scheme and we do not think the. 
fodian public will be reconciled to it unless this defect is substantially rectified. 


‘, Many of: the politicians that are appointed Viceroys or Governors are men of * 
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tenth-rate qualifications and com pletely in the hands of the bureaucracy. 
The wide discretionary powers conferred upon them are not likely to be used 
by them with wisdom or discrimination, as teey bave not won in the past. 
Here i is a third defect of a very serious character. It would, however, not be 
wisdom to fellow the suicidal example of Irish extremists and summarily 
reject what is offered to the people. There is no doubt that the scheme is in 
need of amendment in many respects and is not calculated to evoke generous 
and grateful enthusiasm and put an end to further agitation.” 


*10, The Gujardti writes in an article headed ‘‘ A Scheme for taking 
away with the right hand what is given with the 
Gujardti (17), 14th Jeft’’:—Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have 
July. not framed their scheme with a view to making the 
administrators of India responsible to the people. 
The recommendations made in the scheme presuppose the unfitness of 
Indians to manage their own affairs, and so the Civilians have been appointed 
trustees to safeguard their interests and these trustees are made answerable 
to the people of England. The recommendation for the appointment of 4 
Parliamentary Committee every ten years or so for finding out the ways and 
means for moving in a progressive direction shows that the framers of the 
scheme possess honest hearts though they may be tainted with suspicion. 
We can say without hesitation that the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme is 
not likely to satisfy the people. It contains little that is beneficial 
while it contains much that makes a show of giving much to the 
people aud that in practice would reseinble Lord Morley’s scheme. It 
contains mwuch that can he likened to the operation of the Press 
Act. It does not contain the provisions, suggested by Sir William 
Wedderburn, for breaking the power of the bureaucracy, nor does it contain 
anything that would check the high-handedness of the Civilians. It 
contains nothing that would increase the check of public opinion with the 
decrease in Parliamentary control. It contains elements that would make 
the bureaucracy of Simla more untramelled, with the decrease in the authority 
of Parliament. People are unwilling to leave anything to the bureaucracy as 
it was they who perverted the honest motives underlying Lord Morley’s reforms 
by framing the rules and regulations that were required to make them 
complete. ‘The opposition to the present scheme is mainly due to the 
popular distrust of the officials. T’he suggestion for instituting a Privy 
Council in India merely tends to add an ornamental figure to the machinery 
of Government. It is good that a suggestion has been made for appointing 
an additional Indian on the Executive Council of the Viceroy, but if is open 
to question what two Indians can do against five Huropeans. The reform 
in this direction is like taking away with one hand what is given with the 
other. The proposed changes in the constitution of the Government of India 
contain little that would increase popular control. On the whole it might be 
said that the scheme does not propose anything more than giving a trial to the 
experiment of provincial antonowy. 


*11. “ The verdict of sober, sane India must be that it has made two of 
Sa England’s sons excellent constructive statesmen. 
Fag iy, 39m ae say this with no idle thought, withno intention 
a xe to sycophancy, with no desire to burke our own criti- 
cism of the Scheme of Reforms. Approaching it dispassionately there ig 
nothing in it that does not deserve consideration. It has all the germs of 
responsible self-government, the goal of educated India, voicing ino unison. 
It is not a defined and encompassed scheme but a mobile programme that 
should command the acceptance of every one who has the good and the wel- 
fare of India at heart. There are several points in it that may alarm the 
reactionaries belonging to the Sydenham School. A good many things may 
not be palatable to the Home Ruler. That is just the reason why it should 
command the most mature consideration for it steers clear of much of the 
mines of extremism as of the shoals of reaction........... Lo burst forth into 
whinings and vituperations will be of little avail. Nor will ringing acclama- 
tion convince the practical mind of England. The best way is to study the 
’ report and recommendations with thought and time. Let an agreement be 
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od as those ‘sche oaceed as us 5 did. ' Then. let the. ‘anita voice of ‘India 
are iteéli onthe joint platferm of the National | Congress and the Moslem 
Yeanue...<...:... We a riot say that Mr. Montagu has given India th: very 
eat. But ke and His Excellency the Viceroy have presented a workable 


ee nicbile scheme’ which deserves the fullest consideration.” 


>. 42. In ite second article on the report the Hindusthdn writes :—The new 
Hindusthén (21), 9th, scheme of reforms pre-supposes that a large majority 


0th and 11th July : Shri of Indians consists of illiterate and ignorant people 


Venkateshwar (88), 12th and that only a very small section of the people 
pnd 13th July. ' ° that has receivel Western education in a limited 


pense has been clamouring for political reforms. The reforms have, 


therefore, been framed with a view to safeguarding the interests of thé 


| illiterate masses. Under the circumstances they naturally fall short of 
our expectations. We wish the reforms bad not created artifical barriers 


between the educated and uneducated classes. The scheme*is therefore full 
of mistakes and special measures should be adopted to get them removed. 
[In its third article the paper writes:—The reforms are said to have been 
framed with a view to giving responsible government to the people. But 
we find that various devices have been suggested for restoring to Government 
whatever responsibilities the people might get under the scheme. It seems 
responsibility has not been vested in the people because Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford have been labouring under the belief that Indians are not 
fit for swardjya. Unnecessary attempts have been made in the scheme to 
strengthen the position of Government and to keep popular opinion under 
restraint. The executive has been given such wide powers that we are 
afraid that the people will get no responsibility. Will this scheme placa 
India on a footing of equality with the self-governing Colonies? The 
answer, we are afraid, has to be given in the negative. The reforms suggested 
by the scheme will not satisfy the people and before it is submitted to Parlia- 
ment such reforms should bé introduced into it as would make the people respon- 
sible. ‘The paper in its fourth article writes :—It is open to question whether 
‘the povinces will be able to make a steady and continued progress as outlined 


‘In the scheme of reforms. We are afraid the answer will have to be given 


in the negative. We see from the scheme that very little responsibility has 
been vested in the Legislative Councils. Will the most progressive province, 


‘which discharges this modicum of responsibility, be able to earn complete 


autonomy under the new scheme in ten years? EHven provincial autonomy, 


‘on which so much stress has been laid in the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, 


will be. secured by the people ina very limited sense. Under the circum- 
‘stances the question naturally arises as to what period of time will be 
‘considered sufficient for giving Home Rule or swardjya or responsible govern- 
‘ment to the people of India. ‘the answer may be left to the imagination. 


‘The Shri Venkateshwar, in its further article, writes :—The proposed reforms 
“in the matter of giving the control of ‘ Reserved’ subjects to the Governor- 


in-Council -and that of ‘Transferred’ subjects to the Ministers are likely 
to prove injurious to the public. Should, however, Ministers be appointed 
their powers should not be under the control of the Governor-in- Council and 
they should be given the control over Police, Education, Agriculture and 
Commerce. So far Government did not care for the opinion of the public 
and managed these four departments in such an unsatisfactory manner that 
‘even such a peaceful and loyal people like the Indians could not keep their 
hearts unperturbed. Should some satisfactory changes bs made in this 
‘respect in the proposed reforms the present feeling of unrest will give place to 
Satisfaction and joy. ‘The paper further writes :—-The Police try to supress the 
awakening of new ideas in the Indian people and it is surprising that, inspite 
.of many sad incidents of Police high-handedness having occurred during 
“Mr. Montagu’s stay in India, his scheme of reforms suggests that the adminis- 
“tration of the Police should not in any way be affected by public opinion. Many 
-of the evils due to the present administraticn of the Police will be avoided by 
“entrusting its supervision to a Minister selected from among the popular 
representatives. We hope careful consideration will be giveu to the question 
_a8 to whom the administration of the Police should be entrusted before the - 
“Feforms receive their final shape. | 


: 


{) 18. The Sdnj Vartamdn in its second article on the Report endorses the: 


af ee MER adverse opinion. given by the Honourable Mr. Lallu- 

| s . ny Tanaiy tng bhai Samaldas on the Council of State and writas :— 
pghnames . ' A certain amount of autonomy has been given te the 
provinces but the changes proposed in the constitution of the Government 
of India are merely nominal, nay, they are of a reactionary nature and are 
an encroachment upon the rights enjoyed by the people. There should be a 
majority of elected members in the Legislative Assembly of the Government 
ofIndia, and its resolutions should be binding on Government. The Legislative 
Assembly will have a non-official majority but its resolutions will not at all be. 
binding on Government, and the laws and resolutions passed by the Legislative 
Assembly will again have to be passed by the Council of State. The constitution 
of this council is very narrow and it wi'l have a majority of officials and their 
nominees. The scheme is quite contrary to the policy of the British Govern- 
ment which lays down that self-governing institutions should be promoted and 
a responsible form of government established. It is a sign of weakness to 
establish one form of government for the provinces and another for the Gov- 
ernment of India. While the scheme suggests the appointment of one more 
Indian in the Executive Council there is ample scope left for increasing 
the number of Europeans on the Council. ‘The people will under the 
circumstances derive no benefit. The Council of State nullifies the benefits 
fhe Legislative Assembly might derive by having an elected majority. Tall 
talk about ‘self-determination’ was indulged in, but now we are told that 
the principle of self-determination cannot be introduced in the Govern- 
ment of India as long as the provinces do not get complete autonomy. 
{In its third article the paper writes :—The Montagu-Chelmsford reforms are 
cempared to the historical report by Lord Durham on the grant of self. 
government to Canada. But it is open to question whether such a compa- 
rison can be made. Before it got self-government, there was ssarcely any 
education worth the name, and no Municipal administration, in Canada. 
Besides the. Judicial Department was mismanaged and justice wa; often 
perverted. The French and British Canadians were always at loggerheads. 
The description given by Lord Durham in this respect will prove instructive 
to those who say that no substantial powers should be given to Indians as 
there are religious differences between the Hindus and Muhammadans. To 


such a people, Britain was courageous enough to give self-government. ‘[he_ 


racial differences gradually diminished and now Canadi is one of the most 
prosperous and progressive of the Colonies and it has now made Britain’s 
cause its own and is fighting for the motherland. This result is solely the 
result of trusting the people. The Montagu-Chelmsford reforms give certain 
concessions to the people so far as the Government of the Provinces. is 
concerned but refuse to give them any authority at present in the important 
branches of Government under the pretexteof preserving peace and good govern- 
meot. The paper further writes:—The Provincial Kxecutive Council should 
consist of six members instead of two: three should be Europeans and three 
Indians and the resolutions passed in the Council by a majority should be 
binding upon the Governor. The Ministers instead of being sslected by the 
Governor shoul’ be elected by the L>gislative Council which should have the 
power of removing them on losing confidence in them. The people cannot bs 
said to have a full measure of responsible government as long as they have 
not the power of removing ministers from office. incase of need the Governor 
has been empewered to appoint a Grand Committes to get a measure passed. 
We are emphatically against the appointment of the Grand Committee. It 
is a device t> encroach upon the powers of the Legislative Council. We are 
prepared to accept the scheme in respect of provincial autonomy with certain 
necessary modifications providsd the ‘Grand Committes’ is abolished. 


14. There is much room for improvement in the Reform scheme, but in 

| order to effect it, if is necessary that we should 

oe . preserve a calm atmosphere and carry on our agita- 

rad) 0th, 11th A vate tion in such a manner that our friends in Kogland 
13th July. would not hesitate to support us. We should 
F : also remember that our strength in Parliament: is niZ 
compared with that of the Irish with whom we often 
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We should, therefore, take action on guch lines as will 
-“‘make.our ngland think it their duty to support us in our demands, 
| TBhe paieticn, of the Council of State, above the Legislative Assembly of the 
+ @oyarnment of India, appears to take away with the right hand what wag 
>  gf&ven with the left. But at the same time we should remember that 
ee such checks and counter-checks also exist in the British Constitation. Our 
~~ duty, therefore, ‘lies not in fighting against the underlying principle of the 
ea | Council of State but in providing such safeguards as will not allow it to 
| misuse its powers aud come iu the way of our progress. And in doing 
-_. go. we should look upon the British Constitution as our~ guide. [In its 
next issue the paper writes:—A suggestion is made in certain quarters 
that a totally new scheme in place of the present one should be put before 
Parliament, but it is vain tv expect that such a scheme would pass through 

it. In the Cabinet itself dangerous elements working against us are present, 

and it is a rule with the parties in Parliament to support silently the attitude 
takeu by their leaders. Looking to all this, it is clesr that no beuefit will 
result by our rejecting the preseut scheme altogether. On the contrary, our 

duty lies in standing by the side of the Secretary of State leaving aside all 
differences of opinion so that his hands may be strengthened to get the 
necessary changes that we propose made in the scheme. Will they, who 
advise us to reject the scheme, assure us that we shall not meet with 

Be disappointment as Ireland has been doing for the last many decades? 
. In the subsequent issue the paper writes :—T'he British Congress Committee 
o of London approves of the principles on which the scheme is based, and this 
ST showsin which direction the wind is blowing. ‘The better course, therefore, lies; 
as we said in our last issue, not in rejecting thescheme altogether, but in sinking 

our differences and putting jointly before Government such improvements as 

For we desire to be made in it. It is also a very encouraging feature of the 
. | scheme that it is not regarded by its frawers as final or unchangeable for a 
ie long period; on the contrary examination of its working at intervals of 
5, 10 or 12 years is sought to be provided by statute, aud so we are not going 
to sit quiet after the scheme passes into law, but will continue to press for 
improvements wherever found necessary on experience. We think, in the 
present circumstances, it would be wiser for us to try to get the right of 
sending some two or three dozen representatjves to Parliament until we are 
placed on an equal footing with the self-governing Colonies and while 
Parliament continues to exercise direct control over us. The paper further 
writes :—The restrictions in the matter of discussions in the Councils on 
questions of legislation and finance have been placed with a view to 
preserving the peace. We cannot question the importance of this matter. 
We would, therefore, suggest that a clear definition of the matters that cannot 
come under discussion should be given in order to avoid all misunderstanding. 
It is to be noted that the Provincial Governments will have full control over 
#8 education, sanitation and public works. Public opinion has long since been 
me clamouring for placing these departments under public control.| 


Pros ~  *15. “It would be suicidal to accept and act upon the advice that is 
ae eek: . being given to reject the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme 
(20), 15th July yah of reforms, for the British Press in general, whose 

> _-—s«sgymapathy and support we need, has practically 
3 supported it and a few journals that have not done so, have not taken our side 
but that of our opponents—the members of the Indo-BritishAssociation—who 

force upon the British Democracy the belief that the safety of British rule 

m India lies in maintaining the present system of administration. It is not 

difficult to understand what course should be adopted in such circumstances. 

Mrs. Besant has told her followers that she is their leader and has a 

right to lead them and they should follow her lead unquestioningly. We have 

very great respect for her experience, but we plainly refuse to believe 

what she says with regard to our duty towards her. We are given iwuch 

less conirol over finance than we desired or demanded to have and we are 

advised fq reject the scheme particularly on that ground. But before 
a deciding one way or the other in this respect, is would be better to examiné 
ees what amount of.control the members of the British Parliament exercise over 


- finance; and it will be found that there-also 0 they are’: nos got:full control... - 
over it, ‘and this should be remembered in .considering the chedks imposed. 
upon the powers of Legislative Councils in: financial matters: The wiser 
course now, therefore, is not to press too much for removal of the cofitrol a 
Government over financial matters but to try to modify it as much ab — 
pone and to concentrate our attention on exerting ourselves to get in our 
ands the administrations of an increasing number of departments in the - 
course of five or ten years by making a proper use of the powers that we get.” 


16. In its second article on the report the Jdm-e-Jamshed writes :—On 
Nastana 60 the whole the scheme has not at all met with the 
10th July ’ approval of Home Rulers and Extremists. They 
demand Home Rule, if not all at once, at least in a 
few years. Thescheme before us, as we have already said, does not give Home 
Rule to India for the present. Where the interests of the crores of ignorant 
and innocent people are concerned, final control must and will slways remain 
in exprienced and tried hands. The present scheme fulfils one of our 
expectations and that is this that it will admit a large number of Indians 
in the Provincial Governments and will give them political training. It is 
true that. India will take some decades to attain full responsible government 
by this slow process of advancing step by step, but impatience is not useful 
and it is not the only test of political fitness. You should first prove. 
your fitness for self-goveroment, and for doing it you have now got an 
excellent opportunity. Once the British Democracy is convinced of your 
fitness for self-government, any number of Pentlands and Sydenhams will not. 
be able to come in the way of your getting it. This is the belief of the 
thoughtful Moderates of India and her interests will be served by acting upon 
that belief only. 


17.. In its second article on the report the Bombay Samdchdr 

| writes :—The present scheme constitutes a sub- 

ian nce fomeene, Oo stautial step in advance so far as the Provincial 
15th July. Goveroments are concerned. We would wish that 
before the reforms are finally passed a clause is intro- 

duced into. them making it incumbent upon a Provincial Government to act 
upon the resolutions passed by the Legislative Council three times in succession. 
The appointment of Ministers should not rest with the Governor of thé 
Province, but Legislative Councils should have the power of electing them. 
[In its third article the paper writes:—'There is wide scope for improve- 
ment in the reforms suggested by the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme so far as 
the adwinistration of the Government of India is concerned. Itis to be 
regretted that the Imperial Legislative Assembly is not accorded the scope 
for improvement allowed to the Provincial Legislative Councils. We hope 
the Imperial Legislative Assembly will at least be given the powers now 
proposed for the Provincial Legislative Councils. The proposal of appointing 
two Indians on the Viceregal Executive Council cannot be said to be suffici- 
ently liberal or progressive. Wedo not object to th: creation of a second 
Council called the Council of State, but we certainly object to the manner in 
which it is constituted. Ifthe constitution of the proposed Council of State 
is not amended on liberal lines it is likely to prove as much a hindrance to the 
Legislative Assembly as the House of Lords to the House of Commonse. We 
hope England will profit by the experience it has gained in this respect and 
amend the constitution of the Council of State consistently with the liberal spirit 
of the reforms. The paper further writes :—The recommendation of establish- 
ing a Privy Council will go a great way in giving responsible government to the 
people of India. People should, therefore, accord a welcome to this recom- 
mendation of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford and exert their influence to 
secure for the Privy Council in India the status enjoyed by the Privy Council 
in England. We would like to suggest that the proposed Privy Council 
should have a. Judicial Committee added to‘it in order to enable it to be the 
final court of appeal in India. * At present litigants have to incur unnecessary 
expenditure and to suffer no little loss of time by having to appeal to the 
Privy Council in England.. No difficulty will be found in appointing a Judicial 
Committees from competent advocates.and High Court-Judges in India. The 
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the British budget: It is hoped that the suggestion in the matter of appoint- 
1 a permanent Parliamentary Committee for India will go a great 
y in advancing the interests of India. Besides the above two suggestions, 
1e hints for the guidance of. the Parliamentary Committee are not in any 
ay less deserving of our attention. The Montagu scheme has given due 
ae epee to the harm done to Indian interests by appointing retired 
iviliaus as members of the India Office and has recognised the need of 
infusing new blood and introducing the Indian element into it. Indian 
loaders should express unanimous approval of the recommendations in the 
tnatter of reforming the India Office and should exert their influence in 
vetting them adopted in the matter of the proposed Parliamentary Com- 
mittee. The paper further writes:—'lhe liberal suggestions made by the 
Viceroy and the Secretary of State in the matter of giving a substantial share 
6f the higher appointments to Indiaus will tend to confirm the opinion about 
the honesty of purpose and high ideals of the framers of the scheme. Not only 
have the demands made by the Congress in the matter of removing colour 
distinctions been conceded in the new scheme of reforms, but the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State have taken good care to introduce the Indian element in 
gn increasing proportion in every branch of the public service. Itis a welcome 
feature of the scheme that the doors have not been closed against Indians in 
the recruitment for the Indian Civil Service in Kngland. Since Civilians 
recruited in England are to draw an extra allowauce Indians will continue to 
be attracted towards that venue of recruitment. We would, however, like to 
have the popular suggestion for holding simultaneous examinations for the 
IcC. 8. both in England and India embodied in the scheme. | 


_ 18. The Shri Saydjz Vyaya writes :—The Indian public will thank Mr. 
Nails ee Montagu and Lord Chelmsford for the report they 
iin Jule: Hind Visdne have subinitted On the reforms. Their schemesis 
(70), 10th July. likely to inspire hope in Indian aspirations. The 
Pe eg ee suggestions for making provincial governments 
autonomous deserve to be given a welcome, for the Legislative Councils which 
will have a non-official majority have now secured the right of framing their 
budget. However, no change has been made in the Government of India 
gnd arival has been created to the Imperial Legislative Council in the 
proposed Council of State. ‘The public will, however, be disappointed by 
the rejection of the Congress-League Scheme by the Viceroy and the Secretary 
of State. [The Hind Vijaya considers the scheme as disappointing on 
fhe whole and avers that it indirectly strengthens the hands of the 
bureaucracy.| ee | = 


- *19. The Praja Bandhu writes:—Tbe. Indian public will thank 
- Praja. Bandhu (28), ‘ir. Montagu for the line of policy adopted in his 
14th July; Gujardti Punch scheme of reforms as it will stimulate them in their 
(19), 14th July; Prakdsh future efforts. But the reforms are hedged round | 
(121), 10th July. with so many restrictions that much of their grace 
and value is lost to us. These reforins recognise the principles underlying 
the Congress-League scheme here and there, but they lack the spirit of that 
scheme. We shall, however, admit that the Montagu scheme is an attempt 
at leading India towards S.vardjya and that it is not an attempt to deceive 
the people by hollow and high sounding reforms. But it will fail to give. 
satisfaction to the people as it follows a roundabout way instead of taking 
the direct road to Swardjya. [The Gujardti Punch writes:—The Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme deserves respectful cons@eration at our hands in our 
deliberations in laying down the line of policy of the future administration 
of India. The Indian public will be satisfied only when many of its. 


objectionable features are removed before it is submitted to Parliament, The: 


undoubtedly most disappointing. Popular, fiscal and administrative control. 


and the grant of full swardjya within a specific period are nowhere to be seen: 


in this scheme.] : | 3 
: 20. “The decennial Parliamentary Commission is a better means of: 
= continued progress to the goal of responsible and 


- Indian Loyalist (28), democratic self-government than any prophetic pro- 


lith July, Eng. cols. mise to grant complete Home Rule at the éxpiry of » 
| specified date. This future inquiry, however, will 
have to suggest more radical changes in the Government of India than in the 
Provincial Governments if the legitimate aspirations of the inhabitants of this. 
country are to be fully realised. Even to-day the liberal nature of the provin- 
cial reforms throws into greater light the inadequacy and the restricted 
character of the suggested reforms in the Imperial Government; and one is 
led to ask if the proportion of the Indian element in the Imperial executive. 
could not have been rendered, without lowering its efficiency, the same as in 
the case of the provincial executives. Further, in view of the fact that the 
resolutions of the Imperial legislature are to have effect only as recommenda- 
tions, and not as governing statutes, would it not have been advisable to 
-{ntroduce the elective principle as fully in the Council of State as it has been 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly ?.......... The best thought-out scheme 
cannot please all alike. Different sections of the public will tax the framers 
for having yielded to the clamours of the others whose views are at variance 
with their own. The public at large must have faith and go on in the cons- 
clousness that the future must open to us more and more and that it is already 
opening. Working in this spirit will help to draw nearer the longed-for day 
of complete responsible government in India as an integral part of the British 
Empire.” 
21. “Let it suffice to say to day that we believe that the scheme 
is courageous, constructive and true to the bedrock 
jar ee oe (97), 11th principles of liberty and democracy. It is in every 
—? yee way worthy of the highest traditions and principles 
of British statesmanship and amply fulfils the sacred promise given in the 
British House of Commons on August 20th last year......... In this solemn 
hour for India’s future it is the duty of all leaders of public opinion to 
remember that the declaration of August 20th, 1917, also stated that Govern- 
ment ‘ must be guided by the co-operation recewwed’. ‘To Kuropean reactionaries 
and to Indian extremists alike we earnestly appeal to join forces in getting 
this scheme of r. form on to the statute book and so prevent the repetition of 
the Irish tragedy in our beloved India.” 


22. Itis not possible for the Indian leaders to bea satisfied with the 
eo first instalment of Home Rule granted by Lord 
Pg Mo (91), 11th Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu. We are grateful to 

hele them for not upholding communal representation 
and for placing the Secretary of State’s pay on the Home estimates. Govern- 
ment have not parted with even a little of their power; on the contrary they 
have strengthened themselves all the more. If Government nominees are to be 
ministers, the discontent of the popular party will be doubled and there is a 
possibility of two parties, Government and elected members, being forms. ‘Ihe 
powers of the Governor-General are quite intact. The bolts from the blue like 
the Press and Defence Acts will be maintained as before iu the name of * peace, 
order aud good government’. Whenacry is raised in England that the 
House of Lords comes in the way of reforms like a big serpent, it is strange 
that its model should be raised in India. Mr. Montagu should reconsider 
the question of these Committees; and Chambers, which will raise difficulties, 
and prepare another scheme. [The paper in its next issue says’ that neither 
moderates, :or Home Rulers, nor Europeans, nor even the backw@M classes 
are satisfied with the scheme.|] : 

*23. The paper in its issue of the 14th says:—Many people in India 
| have objected to the principles included in the 
Rdj Hansa (91), 14th Montagu Reforms. The Moderates have accepted 

\ nae . tbe reforms. and pointed out some defects. The 
ee late Mr..Gokhale: had given an assurance to Lord 
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Prakdsh writes :—Compared to the aspirations of the people the scheme is 
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the Gonoareble Mt. Stiastri has— Meniels the ‘work: 
¢ : ae hyp Pag r, Montagu. Though it has been decided to hold 
- “the Congress a motith after the publication. of: the reforms; the Servants of: 
; “India Society is to hold a meeting on the 14th of July 1918 in Poona. The: 
- “theeting will consist of Moderates and it cannot be said to’ represent India, 
‘It is great foolishness on their part to hold the meeting. Government have 
‘given an assurance that they will not recognize any colour bar but at the 
game time’they have preserved their privileges. It is ridiculous to say that 
an Indian member nominated by Government to the Executive Council is 
‘eapable of administering Police, Revenue and Judicial Departments and that 
‘an Indian elected member is un ‘fit todo so. First the annual tribute to the 
Government ‘of India should be raid, then the big belly of Police and 
Revenue Departments must be filled and then powerless Depariments should 
frame.their budget. We cannot approve of the principle that they should raise 
a loan, if there is a deficit. The reservation of higher education and the 
non-control of trade and Railways by the Indian member are grave defects, 
It is a sort of autocracy not to grant full autonomy to the Legislative Council, 
which will consist of educated men, distrusting them like municipalities where 
the uneducated have a majority. 


24. Some freedom has been given in the framing of the Provincia] 
Rarndtak Vaibh 88) Budgets. There is not muck substance in the other 
og 8 ypaaalatags oe  veforms announced. Real power has not been handed 
: over to the people; it remains-in the hands of 
Government only. A detailed examination of the scheme will be made 
later on. 


20. 


How Government are 
bound by the announce- 
ment of 20th August 1917 
to. permit representative 


‘The promise that has been exacted from Lokamanya Tilak and 
Babu B. C. Pal comes like a bolt from the blue, 
Unless the authorities want to deliberately break the 
promise made on August 20th their action is perfectly 
inexplicable. What can we expect from the reforms 


Indians to go to England 
to lay the Indian case 
before the British people 


when the initial promise of allowing a full and free 
discussion of them is broken with such cynical frank- 
ness?.......... But perhaps Government want to stick 


to the technical spirti of the promise, and Indians 
will be freely allowed to go to England for the 
purpose of presenting their case before the British 
public after Monday next. Anyway unless that is promptly done, Mr. Mon- 
tagu’s scheme will start with a severe handicap against it, and we shall have 
no hesitation in saying that the promises held out have been nothing but a 
farce and a miserable fraud on the good faith of the country. It must be 
borne in mind that the question of Indian reforms will be taken up by the 


and Parliament. 
Home Ruler (3), 
July. 


6th 


next Parliament, and a strong and right presentation of our case will make all 
the difference in the world. We must, therefore, bring to bear all the pressure. 
at our command on the Government to allow our representatives to be heard 


in England.” 
26. 


How far Anglo-Indians 
are ‘‘trustees of the 
Indian Masses ”’ 

Young India (14), 10th 


July. 


‘In some quarters, the ‘ Trustee’ theory has again been revived and 


we are reminded that the great Anglo-Indians who 
are out for exploiting this country are the ‘ ‘rustees 
of the Indian masses’. With what unrelenting 
scrupulousness, they have discharged their great 
trust during the past sixty years can be gathered 
from the fact that the masses have come to such a 


plight that theft of saris has become common in Bengal and that men have 
committed suicide because they could not afford enough clvuth for their 
women to hide their shame. ” 


27. With reference to the Government’s decision not to take any action 
in the matter of Sir Subramania’s letter to President 
Wilson, the Jdgaruk remarks :—The policy. adopted 
by Government in this matter is most disgusting, 
If Government think that the timidity showed by 
them in this vase is most statesmanlike, we cannot 
but say that they are labouring under & very stupid 


Alleged weakness of 
Government in dealing 
with Sir 8. Ayer and 
Dr. Nair. | 
. ddgaruk (42), 6th July. 


@ 


impression. detrimental to. the interests af the nation. This sort of weaknegs 
on the part of Government will tend to create, among ‘the masses, contempt for 


Government ‘and for the laws enacted by them and no One will caré a rap for 


their authority. If once an impression gets about that there will be no harny . 
in setting at naught Government and their laws, it is obvious how far-it will, bé- 


possible to maintain peace and order in the. country. _ Government, however 


seem to be bent.upon showing their weakness. It was unstatesmanlike on thei# 


part to take an insulting undertaking from Dr. Nair that he would refrain from. 
any political agitation during his stay in Kngland and they have thereby 
indirectly given an affront to the whole of the non-Brahmin Community, 
which has, while patiently submitting to the charges levelled against them 
by the Brahmins, been silently working for promoting the welfare of the 
country. If Government acting up to the clamours of Home Rulers insults 
the leaders of the non-Brahmins, it will only help to spread discontent among 
the non-Brahmins and even their leaders will find it impossible to control 
them. Government will, doubtless, have soon to taste the consequences of 
this shortsighted policy. 


28, ‘This note of dgoism, arrogance, race- suporiority, domination is 
not the monopoly of Germans; it is, we are afraid, 

Alleged evils of the a note of the present civilization of Europe. Who 
present Huropean civili- does not remember the cry raised some time &Z0 


zation. in Kngland, * My country, right or wrong’? Who 
July Times (1), 9th does not know that arrogant imperialism asserted 


itself during the South African War before the 
British got a bitter beating from the brave Boer? Who in India cannot 
recal] instances of the Englishman’s swelling brag? Not a few of the Anglo- 
Indians and their journals still harp on the foolish old argument that the 
British character of Indian ad ministration must continue since the Britisher 
isin India ona godly mission to ‘civilise’ us and impose his ‘ superior’ 
civilization on the ‘inferior ’ Indianrace. The malady of European civiliza- 
tion is its egoism, its greed, its dream of domination, its lust of gold, 
its contempt for other types of culture, its culé of power. Such a civilization 
is doomed ; for the Universe is built on something better than physical force.” 


29. ‘The people of the East say “ we are thousands of years old; our 
literature, religion, politics, ethics are old”. ‘Yes, 

Comments on _ the they are old and that means they are rotten and 
sare gg “sec useless! It is because they are such that the men 
cate alt hak toe Tatlin who carry the burden of Indian administration have 
Gujardti (17), 7th July. to bring all the good things from the West. It 
is said that officers have also to be brought on a 

salary of only a few (twenty—thirty—fifty) hundreds per month from the. 
West in order to manage the affairs of the Indian people as they cannot 
preserve the well-known “ British character”. It is also said that there should 
be a certain number of foreigners in every department in order to maintain 
the high “standard” of service in India! Without doing so, that “ character’”’ 
and that ‘‘ standard’? cannot be preserved! What Shakespeare’s Shylock 
saysistrue. Have the Indians at all got hands, ears, nose, mouth, head, legs, 
etc.? In every department there must be the mercenary foreigner, and Brahma 
has given the monopoly of all the virtues to Westerners alone at the time of 
creating the world ! And after creating the Westerners, Brahma created from the. 
refuse of the remaining clay the natives of Asia and Africa, as he was the first to 
learn the economic principle of wasting nothing in that period of world-creation. 
And how can there be any good thing 11 what is created out of refuse ? Last. 
week a deputation of the Medical Association waited upon the Secretary of 
State for India, not with a view to serving any selfish interest of their 
own, but obliging the people and the administrators of India! If doctors 
would. not come from England to India the people of this country would 
certainly die! And therefore their president and others say that the present 
conditions of the Indian medical service are not satisfactory and have a bad 
influence on the recruitment of the men required for this service! The 
benevolent Mahatma Montagu also has declared that not only for the benefit 
of the European officials of Government but also for the special benefit 
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people, thig medical service shduld be perfectly efficient, 
-etran nts would be made after the war so that such dqotors as are 
nired- by India.would be tempted to come, These benévolent doctors 
ot merely work as medical officers in the Indian hospitals only, but th€y. 
iil also have the opportunities of extending the scope of the medical science 
_ researches! For Indians, places in the hospitals of India and opportu- 
ies of acquiring knowledge by. researches, are to remain in dreamland; 
ause India can advance through these hireliny foreigners alone! And 
these foreign doctorsunust be adequately paid. How can Mr. Montagu refuse 
them that? In the military branch something has been done for their 
remuneration, but in the civil branch nothing definite has vet been done. 


Is there anything like self-interest in all this ? 


80. We have already said that repression is raising its head on the eve 
of the announcement of reforms. This week the 
Comments on the pro- Reforms have come out of the purdah and repression 
no PE ng “ also has come out of cover and is having its romps. 
Fadia Act. ; | Proceedings are to be taken against Barrister Asaf 
_Kesari. (118), 9th July; Ali under the Defence of India Act. His mother’s 
Sandesh (124), 9th July. noble conduct is a matter of pride and surprise. 
We can confidently say that the day of our glory is 
nearing when we see such high devotion and selfless love of work in Muham- 
madan purdanishin ladies. We must thank repression as patriotism is encou- 
raged by the expressions coming out of the hearts of women, as in the case of 
Asaf Ali’s mother. Mr. Vaidya, Secretary of the Nagpur Home Ruls League, 
is being proceeded against under section 124A. Those who know Mr. Vaidya 
will feel that there is nothing in the case and that the police have made a 
mountain of amolehill. A fewdaysago Mr. Bhayyalal Choudhari, Secretary 
of the Damoh League (C. P.), was prosecuted, but the police withdrew the case 
when they got a declaration from him that he would help recruitment. We 
suspect that this may be a scheme to get a promise of support for recruiting, by 
raising a bogey of prosecution. The police should, however, bear in mind that 
this scheme may not surely succeed in every case. [The Sandesh says that 
with the announcement of reforms, some will have a good time of it and 
some will suffer. It says that the Liberals will prosper and that Home Rulers 
will be searched. It then goes on to refer to the recent action taken by the 
Delhi and Central Provinces authorities against Asaf Ali and Mr. Vaidya.] 


81. “Itis not Mrs. Besant alone who has made charge. against the 
police. The columns of the Indian Press have again 
. Comments on Lord and again reported ‘ill-treatment and torture by the 
Ronaldshay's remarks on police’. Are all the accounts appearing in the 
— eg bb we a Press for some months past, a pure fabrication ? 
oberg So meeesmps "Are reports of ‘ cases of death from disease ‘and 

New Times (7), 6th Suicide, of attempted suicide and insanity’, only 
July. ‘scurrilous accusations against the Police’? Can 
| it be that -‘ hunger-strikes ’ in jails reported recently 
were all ‘got-up’ with the sinister motive of maligning the Police? To 
repudiate all these reports as ‘ vague rumours’ and ‘ scurrilous accusations’ is 
to tell the people that they-emust despair of judicial opinion....... It is useless 
blinking facts; it is useless holding a brief for the ‘ Police’; and it makes one 
despair of expecting impartial judgment from a Governor who accuses a 
‘portion of the press and a section of the public’ of ‘ scarcely vague veiled 
sympathy with the revolutionaries’! ” 


82. ‘‘ We feel it necessary to draw attention to the manner in which the 

: | Bombay Secret:iriat treat the Home Rule press with 
Complaint that the regard to the supply of official publications. While 
Home Rule pressis unfair- the favoured section of the press—-that is the two 


; Barone Sed the Bombay snti-Home Rule Anuglo-Indian journals and a 


- Young India (14), 10th 86¢tion of the Vernacular press whose business is to 
i>. os flatter the officialsk—are supplied with the official 
Seb oe B publications days in advance, those papers, which 
advocate Home Rule and are fearless in oriticism of official vagaries, receive 
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them after a considerable delay. While the Montagu-Chelmsford Report 
was in the hands of the class of journals mentioned above at least three 
clear days prior to publication, and some of them were ready with their lead- 
ing articles before Sunday morning, the Bombay Chronicle did not receive 
its copy until long afterwards,......... As for ourselves, we have not yet 
received our copy, although we were assured at the Secretariat that it was 
posted along with copies for other papers. ”’ 


83. Government have really done proper justice tothe Indian merchant 

| community of Bombay by admitting their represen- 
The Cotton Contracts tatives on the personnel of the Cotton Contracts 
Committee and Indian Committee which they have recently appointed. 


Merchants. The appointment of Mr. G. Wiles, a member of the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (24), Indian Civil Service, as the president of this Com- 
12th July. mittee is a wise step because it is very desirable that 


the Committee should have as its first president an 
independent officer who has had no previous connection with the cotton trade. 
The presence of such a number of Indian members in the Committee having 
supreme control over the cotton trade assures us of the interests and the rights 
of the native merchants being fairly safeguarded. The Indian merchants of 
Bombay have long been complaming that their European brethren had full 
control over the trade and consequently that their interests suffered. But 
such complaints are now removed for ever and a feeling of general satisfaction 
has spread among them. 


34. Mahatma Gandhi called the recruits hitherto gathered by Govern- 

: ment ‘mercenary’. The whole of India feels gladly 

India cannot be pro- proud of the achievements of the Indian army in 
per'y aprnanigy by amer- France and Mesopotamia. But that does not destroy 
Kesari (113), 9th July. their mercenary character. There is no rule that 

&@ mercenary sepoy is. necessarily not a _ hero. 

Mahatma Gandhi only meant that the Indian army is not imbued with 
patriotism. We do not mean to say that the Sikhs, Marathas and Rajputs 
have no sense of national duty. But how-many belonging to these castes are 
there in the Army? Half the Army is recruited from the frontiers where such 
a national feeling is least to be found and from the Gurkhas. Is not this 
system of recruitment mercenary? If Mr. Gandhi argues that the defence of 
the country should be based on patriotism, what mistake does he commit? Is 
it that Mr. Gandhi is blamed because his line of reasoning leads to swardjya? 
Unless the professional and mercenary character is removed from the 
Indian Army, we cannot say with certainty that it will properly defend India 
from a German invasion. There is no doubt that this power will be 
awakened in India by the grant of swardjya. But if the discussion of sward- 
jya is not closed months before the German invasion, what then? If the 
bureaucracy does not show any desire to close the controversy about political 
rights, when the invasion is on and even when it is over, what then? Nobody 
wants German rule over India and we shall be glad if the bureaucracy defeats 
the Germans relying on the contract system without taking the aid of Home 
Rulers or Indian patriots. What the Home Rulers want to say is that this is 
not a sure method, sanctioned by History and that it has been condemned by 
military writers. “If you donot want to remove the mercenary character 
at least awaken a feeling of kinship for the army if not for the country. 
This feeling will be awakened by throwing open the posts of officers to 
capable men in the nation. The new army of 5 lakhs requires 15,000 
officers. Should not an announcement be made that 10,000 of these posts 
are reserved for Indians? Mr. Tilak has written to Mr. Gandhi guaranteeing 
5,000 recruits with a penalty of Rs. 100 for every man short of the number, 
if all the officers’ posts are open to‘one and all. Government should give up 
immediately the miserly policy in appointing officers. Then there will be no 
need of introducing a ‘ plague of recruit-substitutes’ in the army, by pressing 
Chiefs. In the Belgaum newspapers, advertisements are displayed that so 
many recruits are wanted and that they are willing to buy them for so much 
money. lf Mr. Tilak’s scheme is adopted, the brokers to be found everywhere 
dealing in recruits will disappear. It is well if the Indian army will be 
based on swardjya ; at least it should not be one to be had in the market. 
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85. ‘* Men of ‘all: shades of: opinion have recognised that the * native;’ 

‘ '  titoops have been like the Janissaries, hired and 
organised by the bureaucracy, doing their work — well 
but utterly unconscious of their country’s position. 
Mahatma Gandhi in. his appeal referred to this; he 
said that the present army was not consciously 
fighting for swardjya. At this the organ of Boree Bunder fell foul of him and 
-tried to credit the Indian soldier with a string of high motives. But it is all 
‘very thin. Patriotism is not one of the guiding motives of the ‘native’ 
troops and the Indian soldiers have remined absolutely untouched by the new 
ideas or the devotion to the motherland inspiring the Home Rulers.. Lord 
’ Willingdon at Surat added his ineffectual and unconvincing protest to what 
_ he gonsidered to be an attack on the character of the Indian troops. The 
dilemma of the bureaucracy is clear. They cannot and will not make the 
Indian Army national. They could not trust those who are fighting for the 
Empire if they imbibed an active love of their country. On the other hand, 
_they do not want the real character of the Indian section of the Indian Army 
to be exposed. The days when the counterfeit was current are gone and we 
hope the statesmen of England will have the courage to face the issue. ‘They 
cannot hold this country in political bondage with the aid of a mercenary 
army, by hired English or Indian soldiers. The new ideas emerging from 
‘this war forbid the military occupation of a territory against the wish and 
interests of the population: Until, therefore, the character of the Indian Army 
is altered, and it.is made a national army, in the real. sense of the term, there 
‘can be no significance whatever in any reforms, no reality in any concessions.” 


86. Referring to Mr. Gandhi’s appeal to Indians to enlist uncondi- 
tionally in the army the Swdhdkar remarks :—It 

Comments. on Mr. isimpossible to convince the general public that 
Gandhi's appeal to Guja- they will get swardjya at some future date if they 
| er — 131). 7h «risk their lives in defence of the Empire of those 
| July. i ary who have reduced them to the status of hewers of wood 


and drawers of water in their own country. Mr. 


., Young India (14), 10th 
July. 


-Gandhi’s hope that India will surely get swardjya if her armies are instru- 
mental in winning the war is not supported by history. Our success will be 
considered a triumph of the bureaucracy aad will only result in perpetuating 
bureaucratic rule in India. 


37. It is gratifying to note that about a thousand people from Kaira 
have enlisted as a result of Mr. Gandhi’s appeal and 

Bombay Samachar (63), that the adjoining districts have zealously begun to 
- a & - gg ee emulate the example set by Kaira. Mr. Gandhi 
| re (19) 7th July, “ deserves the thanks of the people as well as of Gov- 
: ernment for his praiseworthy action. We hope 

' other people will come forward to show the zeal manifested by Mr. Gandhi in 
serving the motherland and the Kmpire at the present critical juncture. 
[The Praja Bandhu writes :—India is no doubt tke motherland of the Indian 
people. But Indians are not afforded opportunities to join the army in 
‘defence of the motherland consistently with their self-respect. Government 
have not encouraged patriotism in the people and the terms of enlistment are 
“more fit for mercenary soldiers than for self-respecting citizens. Mr. Tilak is 
prepared to secure 5,000 men for the army within six months provided 
Indians are given the privileges enjoyed by the British soldier. Mr. Gandhi 
- and the whole of India recognise the justice of Mr. Tilak’s contention. Sugh 
niggardliness is shown in the proposals for giving the King’s Commissions to 
- Indians that the people have assumed an attitude of despair towards 
Mr. Montagu’s forthcoming reforms. Mr. Gandhi is appealing to the people 
to trust Government and enlist. The people of India have the same faith 
as Mr. Gandhi has gotin the British. ‘T’he various occasions of breach of 
faith in the past were due to the narrow policy of the bureaucracy in this 
country. It is, however, our political and moral duty to trust the British and 
come forward to help them. The Gujardtt Punch expresses agreement with 
the views expressed by Mr. Gandhi as regards the mercenary character of 
‘Indian troops and joins issue with those of His Excellency Lord Willingdon 
and the 7'imes of Indta and adds :— We cannot adequately express our admi- 


-ration for the - bravery of our sepoys wine have sacrificed their lives in the 


- — ‘ 


_present war and won the admiration of the whole world. Buta line of 
demarcation can certainly be drawn between these sepoys and those who join 
the army prompted by their duty as citizens. 


88. “The belated suggestions of the Government of India issued to 


Comments on the 
~Government of India 
Circular to Local Govern- 
-ments about utilising the 
European and  Anglo- 
Indian man-power in 
India. 

Sind Observer (12), 
2nd July. 


Provincial Governments with a view to obtaining the 
services of Europeans in India as officers for the 
new armies it is proposed to raise will take a very 
long time to materalise.......... The communique 
just issued will cause a great scramble for exemp- 
tion and it is only the small firms with little or no 
voice which will be hit. One cau.imagine the time 
it will take to decide the occupations in which 
eligible Huropeans could be reduced and their places 


taken by women. The problem of adjudicating between essential and non- 
essential firms and arranging to close some and combine others will require so 
much time that the war will, we think, be over before the Government of 
India receives the report called for. The proper method is to select a man, 
send him round to the various funk holes to inquire on the spot and hand 
each man a ticket to the place where he should report himself for duty with 
the army. Appeals can be considered afterwards. To begin at the other end 
and solemnly sit down to hear why a certain man should not be conscripted 
is to give our Allies the impression that we are not alive to the fact that they 
are acing the Jast and most deadly phase of the struggle with Germany.”’ 


39. Commenting 


Comments on the Press 

Communiqué of _ the 
Government of India on 
the subject of the grant of 
King’s Commissions to 
‘ Indians. 
- Isldmic Maal (5), 7th 
July, Eng. edition; Shra 
Venkateshwar (85), 10th 
July. 


on the Government of India’s Press Communique 


regarding grant of King’s Commissions to Indians, the 
Isldmic Mail remarks :—‘“‘ There has recently been 
much controversy, sometimes painfully bitter, in the 
Press in this country over this problem, and there 
can be no doubt that the new regulations have found 
a fair and honourable solution. We feel confident 
they will be welcomed throughout -the country, not 
only by those Indians, who are participating in the 
war or in some form of national service, but also by 
many in civil life to whom the higher ranks of the 


Indian Army have hitherto not been open........00. 

: The new regulations, from a cursory examination, 
certainly seem to have been conceived in a bold and generous spirit and seem 
to goas far as practical considerations permit at this juncture, The most 
important feature of the regulations is that the officers to be appointed will 
have exactly the same rank, status and privileges as British officers. The 
reform is of an epoch-making nature in the history not only of the Indian 
Army, but in that of the British connection with India, and we trust that the 
result which will flow from it will be of a beneficial character both to Britain and 
India, serving to bind them in still closer bonds, for the good of the Empire as a 
whole.” [The Shri Venkateshwar writes :—The fact is that even the Kuropean 
barbers and tailors are considered better than we. They can officer our armies 
but we cannot, and this too at a time when Government themselves have just 
promised to give~us commissions in the Army. How good on the part of 
those who are in charge of our destinies! In this great war many a high 
military officer has often openly admired our courage and skill in battle. In 
the light of this fact one may ask what is there in the European barber owing 
to which Government think him fit to be an officer and not us? Has ne 
acquired any special fitness while using his razor ?] 


40. In view of the Russian situation, the Praja Mitra and Pdrsi 
suggests that Great Britain should inform Persia 


England should form 
an alliance with Persia 
and Afghanistan in order 
to meet the German peril 
in the Hast. 

Praja Mitra and Parsi 
. (29), 10th July. 


and Afghanistan that they would be at liberty to 
cancel the treaties concluded by them with Russia 
some time back, and should invite those countries to 
from an alliance with herself with a view to checking 
the German menace in the Hast. Should such an 


alliance be formed, the paper feels confident that 


the resources of those countries would be of great 
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to the Allies during the period of the war and after, and that it would be 


wmearontee that Germany would never succeed in its machinations in the 


41. Referring to the report that the Allies have promised the Slav 
P| ete. nationalities of Austria to free them from the yoke 
- Reflections on the of the Dual Monarchy and that men of these 
. gp heer poy nationalities are now actually fighting in company 
Austria b the Allies,. .. With the American forces in France the Sudhdkar 
y the Allies. : ' 
Sudhdkar (181), ‘7th Writes :—F'reedom is the birthright of every nation 
July. and the Slavs are right in going over to the enemies 
of their tyrannical Government. England herself 
sympathises with their aspirations. We trust the Anglo-Indian journals will 
no loger argue that although the Slavs are right in rebelling against their 
own Government to obtain swardjya, Indians must not demand swardjya in 
however humble a:‘manner. Those who think that Dr. Subramaniam was not 
true to his salt in trying to enlist the sympathy of President Wilson should 
learn much from this fact. It is difficult to understand how these people can 
reasonably say that the Slavs who invoke the aid of the enemies of their 
rulers are true to their salt whereas Dr. Subramaniam who appeals to an 
Ally of England is not so. Would it not be more honest for these people 
frankly to admit that the grant of swardjya to India conflicts with their own 
selfish interests ? 


42. Referring to Sir Subramaniam Iyer’s letter published in the 
Madras papers purporting that the popular leaders 
Unfitness of SirS. Iyer should not accept any scheme of reforms which in 
to preside at the Special gny way differs from the Congress-Leaguescheme the 
ig co | Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—This letter clearly proves 
yon Evanash (09), 1, Subramaniam’s fit t id th 
7th July. . I unfitness to preside over the 
deliberations of the Congress and those who are in 
favour of his election are doing a distinct disservice to the country. In claim- 
ing the right of self-determination Dr. Subramaniam instances the case of the 
Trish Convention. But this Convention included even the Ulsterites whose 
views are diametrically opposite to those of the Nationalists and we are sure 
if the good Doctor were asked to frame a scheme in conjunction with Dr. Nair 
and his followers, the production would be far Jess satisfactory than the present 
scheme. Some people are apparently of opinion that it would be more advan- 
tageous to pretend that the scheme is unacceptable although they may really 
think otherwise, hoping thereby to secure additional concessions. They are 
entirely mistaken. If they do this they will be playing into the hands of our 
enemies and the whole scheme will be shelved. In that case no other scheme 
of reforms will be forthcoming during the course of the war and when the 
stress of war is over any scheme that will be brought forward by Government 
will be far less satisfactory. 


43. Referring to the rumoured appointment of Sir 8. P. Sinha as 
. Lieutenant-Governor of Behar and Orissa the Kesari 
Rumoured appointment gays that the angle of vision seems to have been 
ft Sir 8. P. Sinha a changed. It does not mean, in its opinion, that 
jieutenant-Governor of =F oy s 
Thin aint Cuiaah’ ir Satyendra possesses extraordinary qualities not 
Kesari (113), 9th July; 0 be found in any Indian till now. It only means 
Sandesh (124), 9th July. that Government did not care to appoint an Indian 
till now and thatit is their fancy to do sonow. It 
holds that Indians are as they were 50 years ago and calls upon those ‘ who 
. fender deceitful advice that powers will come of themselves when Indians 
will acquire fitness ’ to explain in what respects Sir Satyendra is superior to 
Babu Romesh Chunder Dutt. [The Sandesh remarks :—Whenever Sir S. P. 
Sinha wants to commit self-sacrifice, he also serves his interest. He sacrificed 
his huge practice but got the honour of becoming the first Indian Executive 
_ Councillor, He became the Congress President at a great sacrifice and 
Government appointed him member of the Imperial Conference. Now he is 
to be Lieutenant-Governor. Probably because he was to get some such 
big slice, he could not afford to be the Executive member of the Imperial 
Council but consented to join the Provincial Executive Council. Formerly the 


a 


Congress. Presidentship was.a passport to a High Court Judgeship, 


Not many however, will, be forthcoming to get a passport to Lieutenant- 
Governorship, by becoming the President of the Congress which is now in the 


hands of the Extremists. 
to such a 
thereby. | 


44. The Hindusthdn publishes a letter from one Waman Sitaram 


Correction of certain 
allegations about pressed 


labour and provisions for 

an officer on tour in the 

Kaira District. 
Hindusthdn (21), 


July. 


9th 


They are likely to repent of having lost the means 


passport, and the Liberal League might possibly be much stirred 


Mukadam of Godhra wherein the writer refers to his 
previous letter headed “ Arrangements for officials 
on tours”, which was published in the issue of the 
Hindusthdn of 19th June [vide paragraph 43 of Weekly 
Report No. 25 of 1918] and explains that it was 
found from his personal interview with the Collector 
that the arrangements‘referred to therein were made 
not for the Collector, whose camp was not at Cham- 


paner on that date, but for the Assistant Collector and his party. He further 
explains that he understood “‘ Collector”’ by the word “saheb”’ which occurred 
in the letter addressed to the Talati by the Mahalkari of Halol, and substituted 
* Collector ” for “ saheb ” in his letter, for which he expresses his regret, and 
requests the readers to read “ Assistant Collector ’’ for ‘‘ Collector ”’ init. He 
says the Collector told him that ten seers of milk were not used by the 
Assistant Collector alone but they were required for him and his guests who 


were with him. 


Comments on the report 
of the Sanitation Confer- 


ence. 


Dnydn Prakdsh (88), 


10th July. 


45. Commenting upon the recommendations of the Sanitary Commis- 


sioners' Conference held at Delhi in January last, 
which are now before the Provincial Governments in 
the shape of a Circular, the Dnydn Prakdsh writes :— 
The alternative scheme prepared by Major Norman 
White, Sanitary Commissioner to the Government of 
India, clearly proves the indifference of Government 


towards the question of sanitation—a question intimately connected with the 
very existence of the millions of India. It is much to be regretted that 
although Government themselves are responsible for the present unsatisfactory 
state of affairs they attribute it to the ignorance and poverty of the ‘masses 
and thus seek to free themselves from any blame. But Government could 
haye removed these causes by spreading. education more widely and by 
curtailing unnecessary expenditure on some other departments. They should 
spend on sanitation at least now the large amounts which they have hitherto 


saved by neglecting it. 


We do not urge this expenditure during the con- 


tinuance of the war, but Government should no longer practise economy in 


this direction when normal conditions are restored. 


Alleged sale of indecent 
Id cards by a bookseller of 
Bombay. 


46. The Mufid-e-Rozgdr reports that a bookseller named Muhammad 


Mufid-e-Rozgadr (151), 


10th July. 


Responsibility for the 


introduction of the recent 
epidemic of influenza in 
Bombay. 


Sanj Vartamdn (81), 


12th July. 


Husain whose shop is situated in the Bhendi Bazar, 
Bombay, is selling Jd cards alleged to contain a 
nude figure and objectionable couplets, and invites 
the attention of the Bombay Police to this 


shopkeeper'’s trading in literature harmful to public © 


morals. 


47. From the report of the Health Officer of the Municipality of Bom- 


bay it is proved beyond doubt that this dangerous 
disease of influenza has been imported into Bombay 
from Mesopotamia. ‘Till the 19th of June the health 
of the city was quite as usual. One army transport 
steamer came in our harbour at the end of May from 
Mesopotamia and entered the city on the 4th of 


June. The Medical Officer of this steamer reported 


and drew the attention of the Health Officer of the Bombay harbour to the 


fact that some new disease had attacked the crew. It was the first duty of 


the Health Officer of the Harbour, according to the Act for infectious diseases, 
to inform at once the Health Officer of the Bombay Municipality of this 


disease. 
H 125—7 cox 


This he failed to do, and did not even inform the Municipal 


7” 


“24 sae | 
% 


“ 


| guthotities till the 268i June. We do not understand why action should 
0b Be taken’ against’ this ‘offiter who showed so much indifference to the 
| happiness of a° city inhabited by not less than 12 lakhs 
ngs. “The military officers also, who were aware of it and 
W ereey timely information, should also be proceeded against. 
‘We request the Corporation to pass a resolution asking the Commissioner to 
bring an action against + Health Officer of the Bombay Harbour. If the 
: sal authorities will sit silent this time, in future some new disease 
i get..entrance into the city vid the sea and will cause serious injury 
to the. health and happiness of the city. — | : : 
'. . 48. We draw the attention of the authorities to the feeling of insecurity 
BY ae . . @aused.in the public by the lawless behaviour - of 

* Alleged - lawless military men wandering in the city. If they are not. 
aapssgphog oe Military checked, we fear serious consequences will follow: 
e Hitechohhu (71), 30th The people have become terror-stricken, and in order 
June and 7th Joly. to stop the happening of such incidents in future, it is 
ee very urgent that the authorities should take steps af 
once. [The paper writes in its next issue:—In spite of the increasing number 
of outrages committed by military men in the city of Karachi and Sadar on the 
shops and homes of quiet citizens, the attitude of the authorities who do not: 
take any steps to check them, is very reprehensible. These military men are. 
not satisfied with openly looting in the market or harassing hawkers, but 
cases of their trespassing in the houses of gentlemen are also taking place 
now. Besides, incidents of their making rude gestures to, and harassing, 
women walking along streets have happened. - In Sadar a fracas was created 
by these men in a watch-maker’s shop which resulted in a fight with knives 
- and shedding of much blood on the road, the marks of which are still there. 
It is much to be regretted that such incidents take place under the British rule. 
The policemen are not to be seen at all and if seen, run way at once at the 
sight of the military men. The police service is very insufficient in Karachi.] 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


49. ‘The scope of the inquiry to be mado was so restricted, that we aré 
ag, simply surprised that a committee should have been 
Po age - the Pratt tall nécessary. Any Under Secretary of Govern- 
Pai ther i: eo ment could have easily arrived at the same or even 
. eee > ~~ better conclusions........... We have already pointed 
the Bombay Government. wy P 
Home Ruler (3), 6th Out the fact that the Government of India’s resolu- 
July. | tion has made the deliberations of this committee 
a completely out of date. Coupled with this the 
illiberal and in many cases indefinite character of the Committee’s recom- 
mendations has rendered its appointment an unecessary waste of time and 
public money. Take for instance its decision regarding educational qualifica- 
tions. In Western countries mere literacy entitles a man to vote. But is it 
because of the effect of its tropical climate upon their mental constitution 
that even the Matriculates of India are not considered fit to exercise the right 
_ of voting, as well even, as dead drunk labourers of England are able to do? 
The Municipal law, at least in the Bombay Presidency, prescribes no 
educational qualifications for candidates for Municipal elections. It would 
thus appear that a Matriculate would in the view of the Committee be unfit 
to vote, whereas a landlord who though rich, is yet altogether illiterate, would - 
be able to become a member of the Municipal Board. Under what category 
is such @ monstrosity as this to be classed ?” 


~*~. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 
Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 19th July 1918. 
| : " Reported in,advance. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. “The scheme before us falls so completely short of the cherished 
aspirations of the nation, that we are inclined to. 


Comments on the consider the whole process leading from the annouce- 
Chelmsford-Montagu ment of August 20th right up to the visit of Mr. 
ay oy — 3). 18th Montagu and the fremendous number of represen- 
aes en tations and deputations, as-resulting in a huge waste 

of time and money. It would be churlish on our 
part to declare that Mr. Montagu has throughout proceeded with the intention 
of playing with the nation: but the conclusion seems to be irresistible, namely, 
that the bureaucracy has been able to get round him so effectively as to 
present before him the picture of an India seemingly torn up by x raciat and 
class interests, lacking in the Sense of a true spirit of citizenship and devoid 
of men of competence ; and to have created that absolute distrust in his mind 
regarding the ability of Indians to grapple with the task of responsible govern- 
ment, which runs through the length and breadth of the report. If we were 
asked to describe the nature of these reforms in afew words, we should be 
inclined to do go by the question, ‘What have we got’?.......... The 
fact is that where the decision rests entirely in the hands of foreigners, 
and the people concerned have absolutely no part in the determination of their 
Own political position, the conclusions arrived at are bound to be faulty, as 
they have been in the present case........... It may be said of the report in 
general that it is a slight improvement on the miserable state of things which 
exists at present, but so far as the Government of India is concerned, not only 
the scheme is not an improvement on the existing conditions, but is a posi- 
tively reactionary measure. Every responsible Indian publicist will prefer 
that the present frankly autocratic system of the Imperial Government should 
continue rather than that we should get a pretence of a popular government 
which places us in an exactly worse position....... .- Itis very disconcerting 
to find that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have discovered their model for 
the upper house in the German Bundesrath whose copy the new assembly is 
evidently intended to be. It is curious but very significant that our bureau- 
crats have always had a great and instinctive admiration for the German and 
Austrian institutions.......... [fit is proposed to make the reforms ultimately 
acceptable to the public, the Council of State must absolutely go or be radically 
modified.......... It shows the fundamental twist in the minds of the authors 
of the scheme that they have such grave doubts about our ability and 
our integrity that we must not be allowed to make any further progress until 
we have been accorded a certificate for fitness by the various committees 
and commissions of enquiries. Such a conception is an insult to the nation 
and India must and will progress on her own lines and have a natural 
growth, undeterred by the anathemas of her enemies and supremely uncon- 
scious of the puny patronage thatis intended for her in some quarters. 
We condemn the whole idea. Weare quite good enough to govern ourselves, 
despite the fastidious taste of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford.......... 
The poverty of the Indian ryot does not require any proof and Mr. Montagu 
knows it quite as well as anybody else. But the demands of the bureaucracy 
for better salaries for themselves have evidently proved irresistible, and the 
pension oi the I. C. 5. men has been increased by a thousand a year. While 
the ccuntry is groaning under the crushing burden of an administration which 
is far more costly than that of many of the richest countries in the world, the 
bureaucracy is concerned with its own prospects and promotions......... We 
should advocate a sharp decrease in the scale of salaries, but this is quite 
impracticable so long as there is the foreign agency with its high standards.” 


*2. “The Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme has for the last fortnight dis- 
Mahrdtta (6), 2st turbed the political atmosphere of India to an un- 
Tul eA Swear extent, and now the leaders and the 
Ss ress have, it seems, made up their mind neither 


wholly in its favour nor for its total rejection. Very few of the votaries of the . 


National Congress, such as the Honourable Mr. Bhupendranath Basu and 
H 133—1 CoN | 
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: P. Sinha, are for its wholesale acceptance without modification, but the 
jority of them find it unacceptable unless suitably modified. On the side 
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the party of wholesale rejection stand a few dignified persons of undoubted 
ies, and ungestionable sincerity of purpose, but the majority of the people, 


‘aa it seems, favours neither total acceptance nor total rejection.......... Clearly 


the situation then demands a careful handlieg, united efforts, utmost self- 
sacrifice, and prompt unerring judgment. The Montagu scheme must be 
substantially modified in the light of the Congress scheme principles, and a 
strong deputation must go to England to-say before the English democracy 


that-unless and until the changes proposed are introduced into the Bill, it 


‘will not be acceptable to India, she will not be satisfied with it, and she will 


not cease agitating for further reforms. For that we must do nothing as has 


been suggested by the Honourable’ Mr. Chanda in the Bengal Con- 
ference, ‘ to create any impression that the scheme as 2¢ 7s, has been accepted 
by or is likely to be acceptable to us.’ We must say with all the emphasis we 
can command that the scheme, as it is, 1s unacceptable wnless modified in vital 
particulars. All the Congressmen of light and leading are suggesting modi- 
fications in the scheme, but they must all be harmonised and sanctioned by 
the Special Congress. Unity is essential at this time. There must be no split, 
no division, no discord. We believe there is a great chance of having perfect 
unity on the above formula—‘ unaceptable unless modified’.” [Elsewhere in 
the course of an eight-column article the paper writes :—"* We are face to face 
with the situation, and let there be no mistake about it, that the Montagu 
scheme not only does not conform to the Congress-League scheme but not 
even to the basic principles of that scheme. ‘Therefore the position clearly 
resolves itself into two rival alternatives: (1) Acceptance of the Montagu 
scheme coupled with an expression of hope that the needed modifications 
will be eventually made; and (2) Rejection of the scheme with a distinct 
warning that there can be no acceptance of the scheme as such, unless and 
until all the needed modifications are made. Now we put it to our sensible 
readers and ask which of the two rival courses will be more appropriate? And 
we confidently believe that their unanimous answer will bein favour of the 
second alternative. ........ The rejection of Mr. Montagu’s scheme will 
be of course a qualified or modified rejection as will be-seen from the 
above ; and we refuse to believe that a discriminating rejection of the scheme, 
that is to say, rejection of the scheme, as it is and unmodified, will 
be fraught with fateful consequences. ejection would be suicidal if it 
were really a matter of self-determination. In this case, nothing depends 
upon the will of the people as such whether it be a pretence or a fact. Govern- 
ment take cognizance only of the common weal as it appears to them in 
India, but not of the common will of the Indian people.......... The announce- 
ment of 20th August expressly says that the ‘British Government must 
be judges of the time and measure of each advance’. It is only as a matter 
of form therefore that the people are at all consulted on the reform proposals. 
If the people approve of these recommendations well and gcod; for then it 
can be said that the Government measures are popular. But if Government 
do not secure their approval, that hardly matters; because Government can 
enforce their own policy by giving only what they want to give and no more. 
seseeeee- There is no real choice given to us, and therefore there can be no 
responsibility for rejection..........In the present case our participation in the 


framing of the Montagu scheme has not gone beyond mere association— 


the kind of association with which we are all now familiar in the legislative 
and other councils.......... When Self-government was given to South. 
Africa in 1907 the process followed was materially different and almost one 
of self-determination........... So also, in the case of Ireland, there was an 
attempt on the part of Government to solve the question of a Home Rule 
Bill by the application of the principle of self-determination........... In the 
present case of India the Viceroy and the State Secretary alone made them- 
selves responsible for framing a scheme and we could not surely be held 
responsible for criticising it as not coming up to the mark, and therefore not 
accepting it.......... If our consent was not required for the framing of the 


scheme, surely it could not be required to get it passed by Parliament. 


Those good or bad people in England who did not insist that the popular 
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donsent should be obtained for the scheme, would not care to inquire whether. 
such consent was forthcoming or not. We shall not therefore be surprised 
if the Montagu scheme were discussed in Parliament from every other point 
of view but that of the consent of the Indian people. It would be only one 
more instance of reforms, conceived by Government and passed by Parlia- 
ment, on the usual assurance that the Government had accepted responsibility 
for their suitability and their operation.......... We are prepared to give full 
credit to Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford for their honesty of purpose. 
But courtesy ought not to be interpreted as an estoppel. The country will 
have no hesitation'in saying that Mr. Montagu has done his best, but there. 
is, we believe, no reason why we must not say that his best is not me best 
from the country’s point of view.’’| 


&. ‘‘The more we read the Chelmsford-Montagu Report the more we 
y India (14).17th 2°° convinced that behind clever and soothing words 
J oung intra (14), in the document, there is the iron fist of the 
uly. b 
ureaucrats who are not prepared to give up 
materially any fraction of the power which they have enjoyed........... Before 
we deal with the details of the proposals, we must draw attention to the 
other unwelcome features of the report. The report is in several places 
cynical about the fitness of the mass of the people to exercise a vote or to 
exercise any influence whatsoever in the political field. The report is out- 
spoken about the incapacity of Indian leaders to manage their own affairs, 
about their inexperience, about their political childhood, about their 
unpractical ways, about their unconquerable prejudices. The report ridiculets 
the claim of the educated Indians to be the leaders of the people and it 
assigns this position unblushingly to the landlords. Attempts haye been 
made in the body of the report to bolster up the backward classes and other 
elements of the community, in particular, the Zamindars and the smaller 
proprietors, the non-Brahmins and the depressed classes. In regard to 
minorities, either they are too good to be swamped or they are too weak to 
protect themselves and in all cases, the report professes great sympathy. 
Attempt has been made to excite distrust of progressive movements in the 
minds of Indian Princes and the cleavage of race and religion and the 
influence of castes is set up as a bogie and is used throughout as the reason 
for maintaining the power in the hands of the English bureaucrats.......... 
Most remarkable is the anxiety shown for the protection of British com- 
mercial interests and the Indian Civil Service has got most exaggerated 
encomiums for past work and assurance of future protection, ‘for which 
power must be reserved in the hands of the Government of India.’ The 
real reason for retaining the power in the hands of the Government of India 
does not appear to be the difficulties of the transitional period or the constitu- 
tional difficulties arising from an inexperienced legislature only partially roused 
to a sense of political responsibility, but from the need of protecting the com- 
mercial interests of the English and the vested interests which they have in the 
public services of this country. The Peace, Order and Good Government for 
the maintenance of which solicitude is shown come to nothing more than 
the protection of British vested interests both commercial and political. 
.seeeeeee The scheme is unacceptable because it does not transfer to Indians 
any appreciable powers.......... Not merely is the Government remaining 
irresponsible, but under the scheme outlined, it remains foreign and non- 
Indian, galiing to the self-respect of the people and offending the fundamental 
ideas of political liberty... .... The things that we most want are the liberty 
of speech and writing, full rights inthe public services of our own country, 
preference in the exploitation and (? of) mining and forest resources, protection 
in the enterprise and industry undertaken by us, full status in reference to all 
activities of the Government in this country and an independent position as 
citizens of a free nation in all foreign countries. These things we shall not 
get aad these We cannot get because they are inconsistent with the claims of 
English vested interests, of English merchants and English Givil Service, 
The fundamental idea of autonomy is absent in the report. The right of 
making mistakes in our own country, in our own affairs and suffering for them 
and of learning from that suffering, the inalienable right of every community 


ee. Sell Jebeninntina, 7 is here denied completely and finally. If the country. 
wants a proof of this, let them consider the chorus of approval from Kuropean 


| : merchants of Calcutta.......... For our part we think that after this fiasco 
brought about by the overwhelming influertce which the Indian Civil Service 
has had in this enquiry, the people must make up their minds ~ that. 


litical freedom could never be had as a willing gift from another nation. 
We must now turn back to the country and educate our men to want their 


rights, and to want them badly until by the logic of circumstances which 


cannot be explained away by clever words, they should be able to win them... 
seeseee India cannot continue in bondage even though the chains are made 
of gold, and if if is destined that there should be political struggle and suffer- 
ing because a few thousand English men found their emoluments and expect- 

ations threatened, the people of India would willingly and cheerfully go 
through it.” [Elsewhere Mr. S. V. Doraiswawmi writes in a contributed article 
on the Reforms :—‘ Our economic condition is full -of abnormalities. On the 
one hand low production, arrested development and terrible impoverishment of 
the masses prevail, while on the other the country is weighted with an 
extravagant and excessively costly scale of expenditure, the monetary and 
banking systems are being evolved on anti-nation lines, an obsolete and 
injurious free trade tariff paralyses industrial expansion, the appalling 
illiteracy and inefficiency of labour hamper production, cultural and develop- 
ment schemes are neglected and the economic functions of the Governmént 
are either callously left unperformed under the pretext of exploded theories 
and fallacies, or are inefficiently and perversely discharged against universally 
accepted sound principles to the disadvantage of the people. These features 
coupled with a mediaeval and inelastic tax-system complete the picture of 
Our economic position.......... The main formula governing any genuine 
scheme of Indian reform should be that the economic and financial supremacy 
of the India Office must go 27 foto and its political supremacy must undergo 
substantial reduction.......... Whatis wanted is the abolition of the India 
Council, the reduction of the powers of the Secretary of State, and the 
maintenance of the India Office charges by the British Treasury as those 
of the Colonial Office. With regard to these reforms, the Montagu scheme 
is silent ; and there can be no compromise whatever. ‘The scheme thus denies 
economic and financial freedom to India at the very outset. As all anti- 
Indian economic and financial decisiong of policy have originated from 
Whitehall, such as the ruinous railway contracts and secret arrangements, 
the discarded free trade policy, the absurd, wasteful and’ unscientific currency 
system, the diversion of funds from irrigation and agricultural improvement 
to frantic railway expansion without reference to India’s resources, the 
reckless and ill-thought borrowing programmes, the abuse of India’s money, 
the maladministration of reserves, Gold Standard and Paper Currency, the 
cheap loaning out of Indian funds in London, and the unfair apportionment 
of imperial charges between England and India—it is obvious that a 

considerable reduction of the powers of the Secretary of State is a condition 
precedent to any scheme of successful reform acceptable to the Indian public. 
No such surrender is contemplated by the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme.’’| 


4. ‘The more we examine the scheme, the deeper becomes our first 
New Times (1), 18th feeling that the new scheme fails to do justice to 
July. national aspirations and is anything but a substantial 
step towards swardj. We find ourselves in a state 

of bewilderment when we are told that it is an ‘earnest effort’ of British 
liberal statesmanship; that statesmanship is eith:r ignorant of the cultural 
equipment of India or needs to be nourished in the ideal of democracy, which 
opens its enquiry in a distrust of our capacities and character. [Hlsewhere the 
paper writes :—The Montagu Scheme makes the Government of India more 


bureaucratic; the Legislative Assembly is to have no power over the Budget, 


so that the Nation cannot control its economic future. ........ Then, again, 
there is the State Council, the Super-Council which may set aside a Bill 
passed by the Legislative Assembly provided it is regarded prejudicial to 
peace, order or good Government! With a Government wielding such 
powers and supported by the State Council and a Council of Princes, Heaven 
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defend the rights of the People! In Provincial Executive Councils ail 
power is practically wielded by the Governor and his nominees; and questions 
of transferred powers and franchise are to be settled by the decision of a 
Committee yet to be appointed! One wonders how much of real power even 
in provincial Government will come to the people after the Committee has 
eres its decision. Nor has the question of creating a national army been 
aced by the Report. A scheme which does not provide for national economic 
policy, national army, financial control and transference of substantial power 
from the bureaucracy to representatives of the people, can hardly be regarded 
as making a substantial step to self-covernment.”’| 


9. ‘*Itis proposed in the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme to constitute 


ioral w Fable 8) standing committees of legislative councils, attached 
18th July > to each portfolio, with the view of familiarising a fair 

number of elected members with the administration. 
It will be remembered that Lord Islingtong first recommended this French 
plan for adoption in India in his Oxford address last year. Now, the experi- 
ence of such committees or commissions in France or America is by no 
means encouraging. All constitutional writers unite in condemning these 
bodies as obscuring the responsibility of ministers and thus weakening the 
control of the legislature over them. It is feared that in India also. the 
interposition of standing committees between the executive Government and 
the legislative council will result in a dispersion of responsibility, whether of 
the ministers or of the members of the executive council........... It is neces- 
sary, we think, to point out this danger, while agreeing that this plan will 
enable a large number of public men to acquire a practical knowledge of the 
internal work of the departments and widen the circle of those competent to 
criticise and in their turn to administer........... The proposed addition to the 
executive Government of members without portpolio is in our opinion a 
sheer encumbrance without any countervailing advantages.......... In India 
the men that may be added to the executive Government will presumably 
be one or two European officials, who will continue to perform the duties 
and draw ihe salary attaching fo their official position. They will be 
admitted to a consultation only when the Governor thinks it desirable and 
they will take no part in the ultimate decision, having no vote. Their 
association is not calculated in any way to increase the confidence of the 
public in the Government as the addition of members without portfolio does 
in England. It may, on the contrary, have the result of overbearing in some 
cases the popular view put forward by the ministers or tha Indian executive 
councillors. This feature of the recommendations has nothing in its favour, 
and will, we trust, be ruled out. The institution of the Indian Privy 
Council which has been recommended in the report also falls into the same 
category. It will be a purely ornamental body, with no defined functions 
to discharge. The Privy Council in England dates from ancient times and 
has the traditions and prestige of ages behind it. It used to be the highest 
tribunal in the land, and even now supplies the eminent lawyers who form the 
judicial committees. Here, however, no such judicial functions being 
assigned to it, we have no knowledge of the class of people who will be chosen 
to be its members. If this body again is to perform the functions and wield 
the power which the Elder Statesmen in Japan exercise, when a constitutional 
crisis or national peril arises, we must summarily reject the proposal, as 
involving the State ia serious mischief, if allowed to take effect. Whether . 
therefore as a body of titled persons or of unseen power, the idea of institut- — 
ing a Privy Council will not commend itself to Indians.” (The paper 
also publishes the views of Mr. Chintamani, Mr. M. V. Joshi and anes 
moderates on the reforms. Though critical, these views are more favourable 
than those of the extremists. | 


*6. “The declaration of Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu about the 

progressive transfer to Indians of the control of - 

Indian Social Reformer education, to which we refer in our leading article, 

(4), 2ist July. does not come a day too soon. The main defect of 

our administration, which is aggravated in the case 

of education, is that it has to generate its own power, being deliberately cut 

off from the social forces which in normal conditions serve also to drive 
H 133—2 CON — 
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) Administrative toachiniery. This, at the bottom, is what thakes Indiatt 
tration so costly ahd so wasteful. In the case of education which is 
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jlish Directors and Inspectors, in their position. of entiré 
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O18 a 4 dian society, either pursue a policy of insensate imitation of 
ur glish ublic Schools and Universities, or go to the other extreme and make 


; 


é0mmon cause with indigenous educational extremists who would uproot the 


whole system of our education and instal in its place a brand new one with thé 


vernaculars as the principal medium of instruction. They are operated upon; 
in the latter case, by the same feeling as English publicists who espouse Indian 
politics, that unless they identify themselves with the extreme and narrow 
hationalist section, their bond fides may be suspected. The impalpable tests 
which enable the Indian of average intelligence and commonsense to gauge 
how much of a public agitation is froth and foam, and how much of it is @ 
real movement of life, are not within the reach of the average Englishman, 
especially the English official, in India. Moreover, the English official, by the 
time he rises to the top of the educational service and is in a position to 
formulate policy, is out of touch with the current of educational thought 
in his own country. The ideas that inspire him and which he likes to enforce 
in his departmeut, have become obsolete.” | 


7. The opinions on the Reforms Report from various provinces are an ed 

: adverse and except the parasites and the would-be 
Kesart (118), 16thJuly. bancers-on all feel that the reforms are disappoint- 
ing and most inadequate and therefore unacceptable. It should be borne in 
mind that the reforms should be examined with reference to the rights given 
tothe people and not from how the introduction is written. We have already 
admitted that Mr. Montagu is a learned statesman and that he has frankly 
4nd honestly admitted the principles of political reforms and that we shall 
derive great help from them in our. struggle with the bureaucracy. But 
the point is not whether Mr. Montagu is honest, liberal or orthodox or 
otherwise. We have to consider only whether the rights offered by him 
are acceptable or not. The Montagu Reforms are a copy of the Curtis 
Reforms, with some changes. The best opportunity for acquiring rights will 
be when the Empire will be reconstructed after the war. If we waste it 
in accepting with joy some tinsel reforms, it will not recur again for a 
century or two. Mr. Montagu has been greatiy influenced by the bureaucracy 
and he has adopted the policy of Jiberalisn: in words and of stinginess in 
deeds. Will England or America approve of such reforms in Hast Africa by 
Germany? If not, what objection is there to say that this is a political game 
to keep the people of India engaged in a threadbare discussion of the big 
report, without giving them anything of importance? We want real and 
not tinsel rights of swardjya. Beware, the present one is a test to judge 
whether you are simple-minded or whether you have your eyes about you. 
Even as a first instalment of the rights of swardjya the reforms are useless 
and one-sided, favourable to the bureaucracy and distrustful of the 
people and put forward haltingly and stingily, clothing them with the 
garb of statesmanship. When we say that swardjya should replace 
bureaucracy, we have not before our mind’s eye local bodies or Pro- 
vincial Governments. We want the people to control the bureaucracy in the 
Imperial Government where the administrative policy of India is decided. 
Reforms should begin from the centre. Mr. Montagu is willing to give 
us most of the rights of local self-government but he holds decidedly that 
we are not yét fit to control the bureaucracy in the central body. The crux 
of the question lies here. If Indians can be found who are worthy of being 
appointed Executive Councillors of the Government of India ani Lieutenant- 
Governors, can they not control education, local self-government, tbe Public 
Works Department and other Departments of the Government of India? But 
Mr. Montagu says there are no electorates. There is no meaning in tbe 


argument. Unless the franchise is conferred, how will the electorates be 


formed? Mr. Montagu has given us no rights in the Government of India. 
He wants, however, to give to the people more opportunities of discussion. 
But people want to share in partnership equal rights with the bureaucracy. 
They do not want a right to create a row. Itis only a make-believe, and it 
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is quite improper to create two Councils in place of one and make thé 
-eonstitution of tha Government of India more implicated and costly, in ordet to 
keep up tle show. Lord Morley did this and Mr. Montagu who criticises him 
does the same. Wherein lies the justice of constituting the Imperial Council 
an elected body and of creating another rival Council and strengthening the | 
former? Only we shall get another Indian into the Imperial Executive 
©ouncil and nothing else. On the contrary the control of the Secretary of 
State is likely to be lessened in some matters. It is obvious that the powers of 
the Secretary of State will have to he curtailed if we get the rights of swardjya 
in the Government of India and it would be & desirable reform. But to 
curtail his power of control without giving us the rights is to increase all the 
more the irresponsible powers of the Government of India. If this is to be 
the consequence of the refroms we shall like the Irish have to request Govern-. 
ment to hang them up. If anybody calls the Montagu Reforms, the scheme 
of swardjya, he must be a trumpeteer of the Government of India. Swardjya 
means handing over Delhi: But Mr. Montagu says ‘Hanuz Delhi Dur Ast’ 
(2.e., Delhi is still far off). What is the difference between this reply and that 
of Morley, “I cannot give you the moon’’? Rather than have this, we 
shall do without the rights. If we do not get them to-day, we shall fight for 
them and acquire them to-morrow. But wedo not want to exhibit our 
foolishness and weakness by accepting the Raforms and making ourselves 
ridiculous in the eyes of the world. This is neither swardjya nor its basis. 
[The paper writes elsewhere :—-We are surprised to see that some simpletons 
do not recognize the world of difference between the recognition of a principle, 
& promise in accordance with it and the fulfilment of the promise, in spite of 
the constant experience of it. The innocents who are now overjoyed at the 
assurance given in the Montagu Report that responsible government should 
be given to India and that a decennial commission will be appointed to 
consider the question and who trust that swardjya will surely be given within 
25 years do not seem to have studied the history of the grant of powers 
by the bureaucracy. The history of the jury system in India will be a good 
eye-opener to bring these overjoyed men round to their senses. Sixty years 
have passed since the recognition of the principle. But how many people are 
enjoying actually the right of trial by jury? It has not travelled beyond five 
districts in the Bombay Presidency during the last 35 years and on the 
contrary it has been restricted in Belgaum. In Bengal a resolution extending 
it to all districts has been passed and Lord Ronaldshay has promised to 
enforce it. Ifa thing is left to the discretion of the bureaucracy we see what 
time is required even to introduce a simple thing like trial by jury. The 
reader should himself calculate what ages will be required to attain swardjya 
by stages, as suggested by Mr. Montagu in the report.| 


8. European merchants and manufacturers were very angry with 
Mr. Montagu when he came first to India and began 
Kesaré (118), 16thJuly. +5 conduct an enquiry about Swardjya.. But their 
wrath has been appeased since the publication of the report. Why would the 
poor fellows be angry ? Why should they be angry when not a tittle of the 
powers of the Government of India has passed into the hands of Indians and 
when on the contrary the bureaucratic character of the Government of India 
has been strengthened? ‘They have no cause to worry about the political 
system of.India, if there is no possibility of a change in the financial policy. 
‘lhey would have been quite put out if the subjects had got a control over the 
power of taxation. The HKuropean merchants are satisfied if their trade 
and industries are not interfered with. [It here quotes the views of Mr. 
Hughes about the necessity of declaring a commercial war against Germany. | 
But in India also free trade should be stopped just as in other parts of the 
Empire. In that case Indian people should have the powers of taxation. 
What the Congress-League Scheme chiefly demands is this and the Huropean 
Association of Calcutta is strongly resisting it. | 


9. We are constrained to say that the proposals made in the Montacgu- 


Chelmsford Report about the constitution of the. 
Government of India are most unsatisfactory. It. 
is, however, incorrect to say that these proposals,. 


Dnydn Prakash (88), 
16th, 17th and 18th July. 


ee a4 “if ac ag the ‘effect of establishing still more firmly the power 


ctacy. It is indeed unfortunate that the authors of the report 
that the progress in the constitution of the Government of 
correspond with that in the constitution of the Provincial 
pti We are sure, however, that under the new scheme populay 
opinion will have greater weight-at least in some matters connected with the 
administration of the Government of India. We are unable to subscribe to 
Mr. Montagu’s view that the constitution of the Government of India must 
not undergo change until all the Provinces become fully autonomous. It 
is both unfair and short-sighted to debar such progressive provinces 
as Bombay, Bengal and Madras from influencing the policy of the 
Government of India until all the backward provinces, such ‘as Assam, the 
North-West Frontier Province, etc., make sufficient progress. It is indeed a 
triumph of the popular party that an admission is made in the report that 
the administrative machinery of the Government of India has become not only 
very complicated and slow-moving, but is also incapable of keeping pace with 
popular sesatations, The report provides for the appointment of two Indians 
on the Viceroy’s Exeutive Council. ‘The Congress demands that the number 
of Kuropeans and Indians on this Council should be equal and that the 
indian members should be elected by the people. Even setting aside the 
principle of election, we think it is only right that the appointments on the 
Courfcil should be equally divided between EKuropeans and Indians. We are 
not prepared to say that the bicameral system is of an objectionable and 
retrograde nature. Indéed after the establishment of fully responsible 
government this second chamber will be of much use in controlling the 
whims of the democracy. [In its subsequent issues the paper writes :—Of 
the 100 members of the Legislative Assembly 33 will be nominated by 
Goyernment and of the 33, 22 will be officials. In the whole Assembly, 
therefore, two-ninths of the total number of members will be officials. Thus 
the demand of the Congress has been practically conceded in this respect as 
it proposed that the number of officials should be one-fifth of the total. We 
do not approve of the proposal that the President of the Legislative Assembly 
should be nominated by Government and our leaders should insist that he 
should be elected by the people. Itis imperative that Indians should be 
given the power of the purse. If this cannot be done just at present the 
Government of India should be given fiscal autonomy. It is unfortunate 
that Mr. Montagu should overlook the, fact that after the war Lancashire 
and the colonial merchants will take advantage of India’s economic 
dependence and enrich themselves at her expense. In proposing, however, 
that the Secretary of State’s salary should be paid from the British treasury 
Mr. Montagu has, no doubt, displayed farsighted statesmanship. | 


10. The reform proposals are only an adroit attempt to throw dust into 

the eyes of Indians. ‘T'he long looked-for scheme 

Sudhdkar (131), 14th which people expected would free them from bureau- 
July; Rdjakdran(122),14th -cratictyranny merely aims at perpetuating it. But 


Tale B bes oe Aon cir it was foolish to expect that a scheme prepared in 


July ; Shri Shdhu (129). consultation with the bureaucracy would lay the 
17th July ; Vydpdri (138), foundation of real self-governing institutions. It 
14th Suly Khdndesh would indeed have been strange if the bureaucracy 
Vaibhav 1's), 15th July. whose administration is responsible for the ruin of 

India had lent its support to any other scheme. 
So far it ~has never been guilty of the madness of thwarting its own 
interests. [The Rdjakdran says the proposed constitution of the Government 
of India falls far short of the Congress-Leagus demand and is opposed 
to the growth of self-governing institutions. The Jdgriti says that though 
the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme has no resemblance to the Congress- 
League scheme, it is not worthy of rejection. The Prakdsh says that the 
-bureaucracy’s love of power has adversely affected the reform proposals. The 
Shri Shdhu says that nothing short of the Congress-League scheme should be 
accepted by the people. The Vydptrt says that the scheme does not confer 
any real rights of swardjya. The Khdndesh Vaibhav says that the proposals 
are inadequate to satisfy the aspirations Of the people.| 


° 
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li. A perusal of age Myer ds a its authors’ sole aim is to “an 
_ the advanced classes. We are pained to observe 
Din Miraniod pen sab that these gentlemen while drafting the Report were 
actuated by cowardice in seeking to avoid giving 
offence to those classes and sacrificing thereby the interests of the backward 
classes, of course only making an exception where power was to be kept in their 
own hands. The claims of the Muhammadans and the Sikhs for separate 
representation are satisfied because they are loyal. So the backward classes of 
the Deccan and the Madras Presidency are vot loyal and have not helped 
Government in any way! Or perhaps the reason for this differential treatment 
is to be sought in the authors’ statement that non-compliance with the 
demands of the Muhammadans and the Sikhs will entail a heavy. strain on their 
loyalty. So Government are convinced that during the war the condition of 
their loyalty has become as delicate as the heart of a patient down with typhoid 
which threatens to fail af any moment! Our backward classes are, however, 
differently situated. Their loyalty is like a lump of mud. The more it is 
trampled upon the more it is knit together. The people have thus been 
able to witness an extremely fine example of the British sense of justice ! 
We are constrained to say that British policy has become thoroughly bankrupt 
if the Montagu-Chelmsford report is an index of the British sense of justice. 
This result, however, is not an unmixed evil. The backward classes will 
now realise that it is foolish and suicidal to suppose that their interests are 
safe in the hands of Government. We would warn Government that the 
policy adopted by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford will not fail to have 
a disastrous effect on the minds of the people. It is unwise to let the people 
believe that Government is afraid of the advanced classes and that it does 
not hesitate to sacrifice the interests of the backward people to placate them. 
We need not, however, be discouraged although the situation at present 
appears to be most uupromising. The Report is not the last word in 
constitutional reform. We suggest the holding of a Provincial Conferenca 
and after that the sending a small deputation to England. We are 
sure our efforts will be crowned with success if we work Zzalously. 
(The Din Mit, a says:—All parties have been disappointed by the reforms. 
Communal representation has been refused to all the communities excapting 
the Muhammadans and the Sikhs. In our opinion this mistake will give 
rise to much discontent among all the backward classes. Could not communal 
representation system have been changed, say after ten years, if it had 
been found to be useless during that period? What objection was there to 
erant communal electorates at least to Marathas, Lingayats and Jains, if 
not $o others? We hopes that the leaders of the backward classes and those 
of the ‘untouchables’ will communicate to Government their opposition to 
the reforms without loss of time.| 


*12. ‘‘ Midway between two extremes stand people who think that the 


reform scheme is conceived in a genuine spirit of 
friendliness towards Indian aspirations and marks 
a notable stride in the constitutional progress of the 
country, though it will require several important modifications to prove 
acceptable to the public. For ourselves, we believe that instead of talking of 
wholesale rejection, the leaders of the country will be wise to take the reform 
scheme as it is placed before them and suggest what improvements are 
essential to bring it up to the desired level. ‘That it is seriously defective in 
many important particulars, must be frankly admitted and plainly stated. It 
is difficult to bring oneself to accept the idea that the Government of India 
must not be touched until responsible government has been fully developed 
in the Provinces. We see no reason why there should be no progressive 
realization of responsible government simultaneously in the Provincial 
Governments and the Central Government.......... We would suggest that 
the elective majorities in the Councils should be substantial amounting to 
four-fifths of their total strength, that the reserved heads should be as few as 
possible and in the advanced provinces, they should be done away with, 
that the Ministers should be elected instead of being nominated, that in the 
Government of India, half the number of members of the Executive Council 
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Gujardty (17), 21st 
July, Eng. cols. 


i ; : 8, a that the legislature should be allowed control over 
ed de jents and sources of revenue. We. are afraid that 
3 ate — in the scheme it has no chance of being 


Be iastically received by the Indian public. The scheme is open to 
hve and modification, = though we are thankful for what is promised, 
“the ‘country ‘expects much more if its aspirations are to be satisfied.” 


“18, “The very idea of reserved subjects ge eee real self-govern- 
ment, and can only accepted as a temporary 
nk Saly, sc agdehy (25), stop-gap. On the other hand, the position of the 
, minister is exceedingly difficult. Chosen by the 
Governor, he is to hold office during the Council’s lifetime, so that he is not 
really responsible to the Cuuncil as such, but only to a fraction of the 
electorate, 7. ¢., to a body of men that cannot express their sense of approval 
or disapproval of their minister’s activities except at fixed periods. This 
is purely a shadow of self-government, if it can be called even a shadow. 
It would be hazardous to say how far this curious system of a double executive 
will work at all. Primd facie it looks as if it would break down at an early 
date.” {In the ‘course of another article the paper observes :—" The most 
regrettable part of the whole discussion is the obstinate refusal of the Home 
Rule Party to see anything good in the cumbrous and elaborate scheme to 
which they have paid but a fortnight’s attention. They have forgotten that 
in a good many matters this scheme gives them what has been the pet cry 
of some of their own leaders for several years past. Whether it is due to 
the justice of their demand or to their persistence in clamouring for it, many 
things have come to them for which we fail to see any sign-of gratefulness 
or even recognition. That is hardly the way of the honest politician.......... 
The question is not whether these proposals are ‘utterly disappointing’, but 
whether they do or do not aim at substantially liberalising the machinery of 
the Indian Government and consequently worth the serious consideration of 
the people.......... It is criminal at this stage to imagine motives that may 
have actuated the Cabinet in thrusting upon the Indian gaze this great 
Scheme. It is shameful to doubt their sincerity.”’| 


14. The Sdénj Vartamdn while examining in detail the Montagu- 
ee ie Chelmsford scheme writes :—With very few excep- 
1th ona artaman (31), tions Government mean to keep the administration 
and 19th July ; Bom- ia 
bay Samdchdr (63), 19th of all the departments in the hands of Provincial 
and 20th July; Praja Governments. Only five of the fifteen transferred 
Mitra and Pdrst (29), subjects are of some importance. ‘The distribution 
17th and 20th July; Jdm- of subjects as suggested by the reform scheme is not 
e-Jamshed (24),19th July; satisfactory. Not only have Government kept to 
edt (25), 14th themselves all the powers with respect to fixing the 
my: revenue but the remission and suspension of revenue 
will also depend upon the will of the officials. Real reform in this matter 
will be’ effected only when the Revenue Department is placed under the 
control of the people. The Agricultural Department should alsu be placed under 
popular control. [Jn.a subsequent issue the paper exhorts the Home Rulers 
not to reject the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme altogether but to join with 
the Moderates in accepting it subject to alterations. It hopes that no split 
will be created in the Congress camp as Mr. Tilak and Mrs. Besant are 
reported to have expressed their willingness to come to some compromise 
and work in co-operation with those who approve of the scheme. ‘The 
Bombay Samdchdr while approving of the formation of the Council of 
Princes hopes that the proposed joint deliberations and discussions of the 
Council of State and the Council of Princes will be carried on in-such a 
manner as not to give any scope to the Indian Princes to interfere in the 
administration of British India. In a subsequent issue the paper 
_ writes :— While the public will have no control in determining the Budget 
of the Government of India they will certainly enjoy some control over the 
Provincial Budget. The first step in establishing popular control over the 
purse is not very decisive but the people should welcome the Reforms and not 
-Teject them and, exert their influence to get them liberalised in course of 
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time. The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi also asks the people to accept the 
Reforms as a step in the right direction and then continue their agitation 
for broadening the basis of the Reforms. In a subsequent issue the paper 
warns the people of the danger of rejecting the Reforms. The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
asks the Moderates to bestir themselves and to take steps to check the 
evil influences that are likely to ensue from the attitude of uncompro- 
mising hostility assumed by the Nationalists towards the Reform scheme. 
The. Kaiser-i-Hind also asks the popular leaders not to be instrumental 
in doing harm to India by rejecting the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. It 
points out the good points of the scheme and asks the people to put forward 
their suggestions for making it more useful to themselves. | 


15. “If one is to speak out the truth 7 universal note of public 

. | despondency that runs threughout the country in 
sth Jaly, Ene ny response to the new reform scheme is not unnatural. 
Surya Prakdsh (32), he honest feelings of almost the whole country can 
18th July; Broach Mitra be fully gauged not from the opinions of extremist 
(64), 14th July; Kdthid- nationalists, nor from those of impatient Home 
wdr Samdchdr (73), 17th Rulers; but from those pronounced by sane and 
July; Indian Loyaltst moderate thinkers of the land. The latter who are 
(23), 18th July; Bombay fortunately in our midst in as large a number as the 
Mazah (62), 14th July; et we 
Baroda Vartamdn  (6)), extremists have one and all consistently maintained 
15th July; Deshodaya thatthe new proposals are not a distinct step for- 
(68), 16th July. ward in the direction of self-government for the 
land. The unanimous voice of the whole country 

confirms the truth of the common native saying, which is, ‘giving dry bones 
and taking off silver anklets’, We pay no heed to the ravings of mad 
theorists, for in the words of Lord Morley they are ‘impatient idealists ’. 
But when sober and level-headed moderates have got in the new scheme 
nothing to relish, one might expect a common rally of people of all shades 
of opinion under the banner of Opposition. The total discarding of the 
Congress-League Scheme will, we are afraid, cause irritation everywhere. 
Yet again we reiterate that a step forward has been taken and the 
future is gleaming with brightness from behind the distant clouds.” 
[The Surya Prakdsh recognises an element of progressive reform in the 


Montagu-Chelmsford scheme and believes that if people discuss it in a fair 


spirit and make useful and practical suggestions it will emerge from Parlia- 
ment in a more acceptable form. The Broach Mitra opines that the scheme 
is framed‘on a liberal basis and asks the people to discuss itin an unbiased 
manner and to make their suggestions to Government with a view to get it 
amended. The Kdthidwdr Samdchdr hopes that the scheme will ba accepted 
by the people in view of the liberal principles underlying it. The Indian 
Loyalist warns people of the harm that will result from rejecting the scheme. 
The Bombay Mazdh regards the reform scheme as a first step on the ladder of 
swardjya and is of opinion that the proposed reforms are adequate for India’s 
present requirements. The Baroda Vartamdn asks the people to study the 
reform scheme carefully and then make their suggestions for improving it. 
The Deshodaya, while not completely satisfied with the scheme, asks the people 
to join in unitedly making their suggestions for improving itso that Parlia- 
ment may be favourably impressed and disposed to grant the demands of the 


people. | 


16. ‘“ Although the joint report on constitutional reforms has been 
subjected to severe criticism by our publicists, they 
Vibhdkar (35), 15th are perfectly at one with the exalted signatories 
July, Eng. cols.; Karnd- of the report on one point. Our readers will at 
= hag Pt bess once realise that «this unanimity between these 
‘apy 16th July 7 ™* two sides is attained in sacrificing the interests of 
a the backward classes and minorities in this and the 
Madras Presidencies. ‘The report evinces a very keen sense of their interests 
on the part of the Viceroy and Mr. Montagu. How this is to be reconciled 
with the utter lack of any provision for either the political training of these 
classes or the safeguarding of their interests in the scheme propounded by 
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-. GaStes being | to the worst caste prejudices imaginable. And the 
oe iM roy and. Mr. T eeaee are pleased to subscribe to the same view of the 
__ situation ! They see no objection to the attainment of responsible govern - 
_ went in the continued existence of seperate Musalman electorates or in the 
birth of new separate electorates for the Sikhs. Why? Obviously because 
they cannot be refused the privilege of separate represention. The other 
minorities, however, are told to rely on nomination instead of election. Is 
there a shadow of reason for this distinction except perhaps that the Govern- 
ment wants to command certain votes in the Councils by reserving the 
right of nomination? Would it not be more straightforward not to conceal 
this motive behind a solicitude for the interests of the minorities? If the 
signatories of the report provide for nominations only for the sake of minori- 
ties, why not extend to them the privilege of separate election vouchsafed to the 
Sikhs ?” [The Karndtak Vatbhav writes :—Our principal objection to the 
scheme is that it does not recognize the principle of self-determination. We 
admire Mr. Montagu for producing a scheme that pretends to give but does not 
really give rights to the people. Everywhere in the report is found distrust of 
Indians and the idea that Indians are unfit to conduct the administration and 
perfect indifference to taking away the powers of the bureaucracy. The 
Karndtak Vritt remarks :—Not even the smallest change has béen effected in 
the present administration ; only a wordy show has been made of increasing the 
independence of provincial Governments. Deep disappointment has been 
caused by the non-recognition of ‘ self-determination’.| 


17. ‘‘Rome was not built ina day and governments and administra- 
tions are,only evolved after much patient working 
Suly, Eng yong ifth and toil. If India is to set Home Rule it can only 
: be by slow stages.......... But our extreme politi- 
cians apparently think that because Government are in trouble they would 
. readily concede all that we ask and we wili wake up one fine morning to find 
our hukoomat established in the land and the much-hated bureaucracy 
whimpering at our feet. This is perhaps the secret of their insensate 
opposition to the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform scheme which has just been 
published by Government. We do not say that itis complete. We do not 
say that it gives all that-we want. We do not say that it does not stand in 
need of improvement. But we dare say it is an earnest of the great boon 
which Britain has pledged herself to confer upon us and we should accept it 
with as much grace and gratitude as we can command. It is a misfortune 
that the entire Indian Press with very few exceptions has condemned it 
without giving much thought to its provisions.......... We are afraid our 
advanced politicians are going a bit too far. Judging from the reports that 
reach us of the opinions of the British Press we can say that we will not get 
one farthing more from the public in Great Britain and there is the danger 
that our refractory politicians may spoil our caso and infuriate them. As a 
Muhammadan gentleman of this Presidency says in the J7mes of India, it 
safeguards our communal interest in a generous and adequate manner and if 
there is any: quarrel it is between the Home Rulers and the framers of the 
scheme. Our community would do well to accept it gratefully and not to join 
forces with those who are making any progress impossible.” [Referring 
to. the question 4 separate electorates in its Urdu edition, the paper hopes 
that the Musalmans would be granted the privilege of electing as many 
representatives as are provided for in the Congress-League Scheme in connec- 
tion with areas where they are in a minority and expresses its regret for the 
emission fo lay down that the Hindu-Muhammadan agreement will hold good 
in respect of employment in thé public service. It also advises the 
Muhammadans to accept the proposals gratefully and to keep aloof from the 
Home Rule clique.] 


‘: > 18. “Alter quoting ‘the views. of English. papers like the. Manchestet 
% Guardian and the Daily News on .the Reforms 
- Comments on the opi- Report the New Times remarks :—“ It is difficult to 
a “on the Re: resist a feeling of pessimism on reading such views 
lie a sn 7 on me *e- of the English press which professes faith in freedom 
Wass | ac (7), 12th nd democracy; and it may be, we are about to 
uly. 7 enter a period when pessimism may become a mark 
of political thinking of the Indian problem. India 
has been again and again a sport of ‘statesmanship’; not we, but some of 
their statesmen have referred to ‘deliberate and transparent subterfuges ’ 
employed in evading promises made more than once to India. Will India be 
a sport again? It is for the people to answer the question; it is for them to 
decide if they will be browbeaten into accepting the Montagu- Scheme by 
those who raise the alarmist cry, ‘ if you oppose you will wreck it and suffer ’,— 
or if they will resolve to live out their national life on frank and honest lines, 
and say to the English Nation: ‘the fundamental priaciples of the N ational 
Demand must be recognised.’’ We are on the eve of a momentous period in 
the tragic history of national politics, and it will be a blundering shame if we 
play at ducks and drakes with our National Destiny.” feRS rast 


> 19. The Press in England has on the whole supported the Montagu 

reforms and has threatened India that if India is 
 Kesart (118), 16th July. not satisfied with them it will not get anything. 
Ee Dr. Subramanya Iyer has given a strong reply to 
this line of argument. He favours total rejection of the reforms. {The paper 
also gives a translation of his'views.| If wedo not express our disapproval 
in the Congress and send monster petitions to Parliament, if we welcome the 
reforms in a Congress resolution, our attitude will be interpreted as one of 
self-determination and it is likely that Parliament will neglect the interests 
of India. Parliament will go to sleep the moment a resolution of approval is 
passed. Babu Surendranath advises Bengal! to 9 accept the reforms and agitate 
for more. But if we accept, we lose the power of ‘ self-determination’. If we 
honestly feel that the Montagu reforms are forced upon us and that we cannot 
consent to them, what harm is there if we give out our opinion plainly ? 
[In the end honesty will prove to ba the best policy. Some people think 
that though we find the reforms unacceptable, we should not say so and they con- 
sider themselves to be diplomatic. But what is the policy of these statesmen ? 
If we do not accept the reforms, we will lose the support of even Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Chelmsford and we shall find even the verbal ways of escape from 
the firm grasp of the bureaucracy stopped. Parliament will be angry and 
the British electors will ba dissatisfied and the bureaucracy will be quite 
uncontrolled. These statesmen say that it is not, therefore, patriotic to reject 
the reforms. This line of argument would have been commendable if England 
were Germany. We donot approve of the line of argument because we do not 
consider England to be Germany. Germany suppressed those in Poland who 
did not like the German system and it supported the type of dishonest persons 
described above and got them to say that they accepted the German system 
and declared that it also had accepted the principle self-determination ! 
Such underhand methods would be approved by the Sydenham camp. Because 
though it is English inname.it is German at heart. But the Sydenham camp 
does not mean England. Statesmen like. Mr. Lloyd George accept the real 
principle of self-determination and they are not satisfied with make-believes. 
So long as England is England and it has not become Germany it would be 
wise to reject clearly that which is unacceptable. 


20. “ We have printed in this number the recommendations of the Trish 
Convention side by side with those contained in the 
Comparison between Montagu-Chelmsford report. The reader will be 
the proposed scheme of gtruck with the vast difference in the treatment of a 
Indian oe ee eo practically identical subject. No one who is 
oot Clemente on me acquainted with recent Irish history will ever pretend 
~ Young India (14), 17th that the conditions of the two countries are materially 
July. different. If India and Ireland are weighed in the 
. balance of impartiality, surely India will emerge ‘the 
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try and ¢ Indian record during the war, ih spite of 
from a mudi le-headed Government, is particularly very 
ge one is ee. loyal and law-abiding and the other is 


times setting and authority atdefiance, one is treated 
ealec "distrust eat atiie the other is to be favoured with far-reaching 

We do not grudge the Irish people their good fortune, if .they 
| should have it at all. "But we would like to know whether we are to be treated 
as political babies because we have repeatedly shown a genuine anxiety to 
: help England to successfully prosecute the war. The only excuse for the 
iecotaee- Chelmsford report is that those who have hitherto carried on the 
administration are afraid of losing their monopoly for exploitation—political 
and commeércial—and we are, therefore, now offered this eye-wash.”’ 


21, ‘Assuredly, the spirit of trust and sympathy, which must penetrate 

the officials if the introduction of the new reforms 

The Punjab Govern- is to be attended with success, has not touched 

ment and the spirit of the some of the provincial heads. The Punjab Govern- 

new reforms. dia (9), ments after having passed an order against the 

sth July of India (°), Observer which led to the closing down of that paper, 

has now put a ban upon New Jndia and coerce: the 

editor of the Punjdb-into renouncing the profession of journalism. Is Sir 
Michael! O’Dwyer’s Government at the end of its career of autocracy ?”’ 


22. In the course of an article headed “India and the Empire” 
Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal writes :—‘‘ Our interest in 
The mutual importance ‘the Empire lies in the fact that the break-up of the 
of India and the Empire mpire will place us at the mercy of the warring 
00 am Sa forces that will seek to enter into the inheritance 
ome Ruler (3), 13th , 

July. of it.......... France first, and Russia next, and just 
now Prussia, all these have some time or other 

coveted the Indian and other. possessions of Great Britain. The break-up 
of the British Empire will call all these powers into a fresh rivalry and armed 
conflict for the possession of India and Egypt. There are new competitors 
also in the field. .On the east there is Japan, and on the west there is the 
possibility of a Pan-Islamic Federation, headed by Turkey, both of which 
will be sure to exploit the general unrest into which this country will be 
thrown in the event of the dissolution of the present British Empire, in their 
own interest. This will mean, as I have frequently pointed out during the 
Jast ten or twelve years, a fresh spell of foreign domination, preceded by a 
more or less long period of general anarchy and disorder, for India. This ig 
bound to be much worse than the continuation of even the present servitude, 
because, the British power in India is not upheld by any physical force, but 
only by the passive acquiescence of the people to it. ......... Tf the 
Empire falls, the future of Indian Nationalism will be doomed. If India 
is lost, Great Britain may yet live, no doubt, as an independent power, 
but will be reduced to the position of Sweden and Norway, and will] 
not count among the great world-powers. Indeed, it is very doubtful if after 
India’ is lost, even her Colonies and Dominions will find it practically 
profitable to cling to Great Britain as they are doing to-day. At present, 
what the 7’tmes-Milner school of British Imperialism calls the ‘ Dependent 
Empire ’, composed of India and Egypt and the smaller Crown Colonies, 
exists for the ‘ Self-Governing Empire’, composed of Great Britain and her 
Colonies and Dominions. As a common ground for the training of the youths 
of the Self-Governing Empire, and for the economic exploitation of their 
masters of trade and industries, India furnishes just now a most powerful 
cement of the Imperial partnership. With the loss of India this cement will 
also dissolve, leading to the weakening, if not the dissolution of the Imperial 
fraternity.......... The Indian politician who has no perception of this fact 
has no right to guide our naticnal life and thoughts to-day. The British or 
Colonial politician who has no seisin of this situation, as affecting both India 
and the Kmpire, has no right to guide Imperial policy and administration at 
this critical juncture.......... It is the charlatans on both sides who are 
creating conflicts and confusion, through their want of vision of the future, 
or of realisation of the present.” 
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23, ‘“f Does statesmanship move on the moral plane? It is a questio 
/ which naturally arises in the present hour, Treati | 
eee of force the have been regarded as ‘ scraps of paper * by Germany; 
oe het of the life andthe records of the Great Nation which now 
| opean States Achtsa ‘heroisell . h 
to-day. ghts heroically against the Central Powers are 
New Times (7), 12th Stained with the story of pledges made to India buf 
July. evaded again and again. Nor are the records of 
other states in EKurope above reproach. Cavour, 
fhe Italian hero, said that if he had done in his own interests what he had 
done for the State, he should have deserved the galley! ‘Real Politics’ ig 
the bane of European states; public policy is moulded by material interests 
of the state rather than by moral ideals.......... Worship of force or power 
is a marked feature of the life of European States to-day.......... We wonder 
if there is a single state in Hurope whose labour and economic policies in their 
bearing upon the welfare of the so-called ‘ subject’ races can stand democratic 
cross- examination,’ 


4 


*24. “We should not omit here to. bear testimony to the fairness 
moderation and sagacity displayed in the report, 
The report of the within the limits allowed by the terms of appoint- 
~~ colar te ment of the Committee. It was not part of their 
(4) ‘lst July. ¢former duty to go into the question why the bhadralok of 
Bengal who have been, in their own words, ‘for 
centuries peaceful and unwarlike’ should have developed the perverted 
religion and perverted patriotism which inspired the revolutionary movement, 
They suggest, in passing, that the fault lies with the system of education, 
We daresay, it is so, to some extent, but the faults of Indian education are, 
generally speaking, a reproduction of those of the English system, and if they 
have not produced revolutionary tendencies in England, why should they in 
Bengal? Some people may be inclined to see in the nearly simultaneous 
publication of the Montagu-Chelmsford reform scheme and the Sedition 
Report, a sinister coincidence. We think the other way. We think it is an 
extremely fortunate coincidence, because we believe that the revolutionary 
movement is less likely to be controlled by the changes in the law and 
procedure recommended by the Rowlatt Committee than by a considered 
scheme of constitutional reforms. ‘To Indians and Englishmen alike, the 
Sedition Report ought to be a warning against adopting an attitude which 
would render difficult the harmonious development of a scheme of reform 
which, while safeguarding the interests of peace and order, will afford the 
fullest opportunity to the several currents of thought and sentiment to settle 
their differences in open debate in the legislatures of the country.” 


25. ‘Not all the sophistries of the Governor of Bengal and his secref 
commission will dislodge from the public mind 
; the deep conviction that Bengalis governed today 

a em . oo not by civilised methods but by a process of lettre 
Young India (14), 17th de catchet, under which the myrmidons of the 
July. C. I. D. have thrived for well nigh a decade and 
more. However admiringly Lord Ronaldshay and 

his brood may look upon the rule of the C. I. D. in Bengal, the fact that the 
Government of the Province has had to depend on a suspension of lawful 
ufethods of administration is, to quote a declaration of Morley, ‘ a gigantic 
advertisement of national failure’. ‘That hundreds and thousands of young 
men and old have had to be deprived of their liberty and interned or 
imprisoned without public trial and without even a shadow of public justifica- 
tion is an ugly reflection on the damnable failure of the Bengal bureaucracy 
aS an administrative agency.......... Lord Ronaldshay was angry that the 
press and the public had not backed up his Government in every atrocity 
committed by the Police. Nor do we wond+r. Solong as Government pins 
its faith to methods which are obsolete to-day even in Russia, and charters 
(barters ?) away the lives and liberties of innocent subjects on the strength of 
secret reports, public sympathy will inevitably be with the sufferers and the 
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Je Ho bo boom hardened ‘towards: the: — of their 


sue —_ cr naehce 
- ‘ere ‘ 2 | 
oy we, examine Indian snd trish history. we find a close setanitien: 
between the discussion of Swardjya and repression. 
‘will ‘not, ‘We -had the same experience during Morley-Minto 


508 aby y bureaucratic reforms, and its repetition is to be found now. [The 


, kaon (113), 16th: July. paper refers here to the prohibition of New India 


in the Punjab and Burma.]. It is a clear sign of the © 


weakness and of the perverted visws of the bureaucracy that it should 
prohibit + a whole province from exchanging ideas with others and keep it in a 
port of purda and should consider that if.the purda were observed unimpaired, 
loyalty to the bureaucracy could be maintained. It is no doubt insulting to 
the Pinte that the head of a province should have such perverted views about 
the reasonableness, loyalty, love of peace and Swardjya of the people, but it is 
also discreditable to the bureaucracy. [The paper here refers to the Damoh 
case against Mr. Vaidya.| It is natural that the attention of the Home 
Rulers should be drawn to the case, though there is no substance in it. 
The days are gone by when such cases acted like a damper. No Home Ruler 
is afraid of such a scare and when a warrant is issued, the person himself 
surrenders. ‘T’he proceedings against Asaf Ali and Neki Ram will be watched 
‘In the same spirit and undoubtedly they will give a fillip to the Home Rule 
agitation. 


27. Referring to the recent arrests and prosecutions of political agitators 
See at Delhi and other places, the Rdjakdran writes :— 
July. aheran (28),. 162 mi, authorities while seeking to please a handful of 

big persons by their reform proposals are at the 
same time endeavouring to dissuade the general public from agitating for 
swardjya by instituting prosecutions against such men of independent views 
as the Home Rule Leaguers. Some of the officials appear determined to 
repeat the policy of repression pursued in 1907-08. Now, however, the people 
are not afraid of warrants and prosecutions as they were before. We are sure 
the bureaucracy will find that no law is powerful enough to arrest a move- 
ment based on righteousness. - The fear of punishment may deter a man here 
and there from doing his duty, but his place will most assuredly be taken up 
by fifty other courageous men. 


28. ‘We regret the drastic action taken by the Punjab Government 
| against the Observer of Lahore but in these days 
‘Comments on the action of stress and strain Government have some cause 
taken by the Punjéb for their harshuess in cases where people would be 
Defence of India Act the inexorable. Government have tried to bring the 
Isldmic Mail (5), 14th ©"Ng papers to their senses by various measures but 
July, Eng. edn. a false sense of heroism and nationalism has taken 


possession of some of our publicists and no warning 


is enough for them. We heartily sympathise with our contemporary. 


More so as it was showing a more chastened mood and a reasonable attitude 
had taken the place of the impatient extremism which was its characteristic 
for a long time. But we cannot in all honesty accuse Government of 
harshness. If we bear in mind the difficulties of our rulers we will 
sympathise with them rather than resent their highhanded action in regard to 
the Muslim press and such of our contemporaries as are raising a hue and cry 


against the action of Government in the land of the five rivers would do well. 


to reflect and consider the situation which faces Government. There can 
be no two questions as to the fact that dangerous forces are working in 
India, as Sir Valentine Chirol has just said, which under a thin pseudo- 
democratic disguise are essentially reactionary and irreconcilably opposed 
to the British connection and Western civilisation for which it stands. 
Our youths have unwittingly lent a helping hand to these forces without 
tinderstanding their insidious purpose. We would not object to a real 
eave spirit but unfortunately they are the dupes of wily agitators who want 
serve their own purpose at the expense of the Musalmans.” 
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‘We shall draw the attention of the Bombay Governmént and the 
ip (3 Controller of Prices to the necessity of taking suck 
‘Prices of necessaries steps as have been taken in Bombay, for the 
should be fixed in Surat mofussil towns in order to fix the increasing 
—— dt Mttve 08 high prices of foodstuffs and certain other articles 
{4th July. ’ of every day use, Even in our neighbouring town 

of Broach arrangements are made by the com- 
bined efforts of the Collector and the citizens of that place in this 
matter. In the absence of such measures, we would request Govern- 
ment and the Controller to empower the Collector and the Municipal Com- 
missioner of Surat to fix the prices with the co-operation of the merchants 
and the citizens, and to take legal steps against those who charge higher 
prices ; as also to demand information about their stocks from the cloth 
merchants as is done in Bombay, Karachi and Ahmedabad. Mills are 
working here, too, and their stock of cloth as well as those of the merchants 
should be ascertained beforehand in order that the steps which might be 
taken in Bombay, Karachi and Ahmedabad might also be taken here in future. 
To control the prices of corn, cloth, kerosine, salt and firewood is the very 
first necessity. 


*30. “Not only the masses but even the middle classes have been hit by 
 Qujardti (11),  Qlst the war prices and if the rains continue to hold off 
Suly "line “> gg and a famine occurs, the prospects before the 

ae. country can well be imagined. We take it Govern- 
ment are wide awake to the gravity of the problem which they will have 
to face and that the war pre-occupations will not prevent them from consider- 
ing the situation in time. Preparedness is an indispensable essential at this 
juncture and not only Government but the Indian public must realise the 
situation in its frue perspective before it is too late. We are almost in the last 
week of July and nearly two months may be said to have passed without rain. 
The agriculturists are finding it difficult to keep cattle owing to the famine 
prices that have to be paid for hay and fodder. It has become very difficult 
in many places to obtain pure milk even for sick-children or other patients 
at areasonable rate. If the present atmospheric conditons continue, the 
situation will soon be further intensified. It has been announced that His 
Excellency the Viceroy will commence his usual round of visits t» Native 
States. ‘They are a source of needless but immense expense to their subjects 
without any commensurate advantage, unless the exchange of mutual 
encomiums and high-flown platitudes are to be regarded as a tangible benefit. 
We hope His Excellency the Viceroy will give up this costly programme at 
least this year, if not until the cessation of war.”’ 


81. It is alleged that the Indian millowners are not given the 
_ * Priority certificate ’’ which is required for getting 
Shortage of cloth in Jooms from Manchester and that thus they are 
Sa 24) rendered unable to increase the number of looms and 
16th July. ’ produce more cloth. If this is true, the Government 
| of India should immediately make proper arrange- 
ments in this respect. The evil of high prices of cloth is increasing every 
moment and to remedy it all the difficulties lying in the way of. the 
progressive expansion of the Mill industry should at once be removed. 
Suggestion is made in certain quarters to restrain the export of cloth in 
order to meet the Indan demand; but its effect would be, as is rightly 
said by His Excellency the Governor of Bengal, the loss to us of the 
foreign markets. We, therefore, trust that the Government of India will 
promptly make the necessary arrangements to import the machinery required 
for the Mill industry of this country, and bring this difficult problem to a 
satisfactory solution. 


82. Like rupees, smaller silver coins such as eight, four and two anna 
pieces have of late become very scarce and currency 
Difficulty in cashing potes and nickel coins are to be seen everywhere. 

O  Kainn = 111), th As for these notes, they cannot be cashed at banks, 
Joly.” oe. CN. nor are they. accepted at par ‘elsewhere. Moreover, 
Ae ad ities if they are offered in the bazar in payment of goods 
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"purchased, the ‘shop-keeper, tho ee cannot through fexr ot the law “dare | 

ee y to efooe them, whoo ‘accept. them either for one reason or” 

ar. .The poor peopte, therefore, have out of helplessness sometimés to 

qo atthe rate of one anna per rupee for cashing their noted. 
@ request Government to take early steps to set the matter right. 


t~ $3. In the course of a lengthy article the Indu Prakdsh traces the 
growth of the military expenditure of India and 
one renso : why Indians states that the total expenditure which came to 
Indu Prakdsh (41), 17th Rs. 17 crores in 1884 mounted up to Rs. 29 crores in. 
July. 1918. It further adds:—Can a poor country like 
India bear the burden of such a huge expenditure: 
increasing year after year? Certainly not. The British Government as well 
as Indians must make a united effort to get the expenditure curtailed. 
The former should grant commissions to respectable Indian youths and should 
try as far as possible tv do without British soldiers here in India by substi- 
tuting soldiers drawn from the Indian martial races for them. The Indians on 
their part should join the army and display their valour, and then commissions 
will be theirs. If this is done it will alleviate the anxiety of the Government, 
give scope to the people for showimg their martial qualities and lessen the: 
burden of India. 


34. We doubt if even three out of the three hundred millions of men 
in India might be fully realising the gravity and the 
seriousness of the Eastern menace. The Govern- 
ment of India have established the Centra] Publicity 
Board at Simla to remove this ignorance of the 
people, but we do not know of its having taken any. 
practical steps in this direction up till now. From 
the poor support that the people as a whole have given to the Second Indian 
War Loan, it is clearly seen that a large section of them is not aware of the 
danger that stares them in the face. All necessary information on the subject 
should be freely and largely circulated among the people through the press 
and by means of handbills. Besides, much can be done by forming small 


_ Appeal to the Central 
Publicity Board of Simla 
to wake up. 

Jam-e-Jamshed 
18th July. 


(24), 


committees of enthusiastic and educated men in every city. Looking to the 
importance of the matter we hope that the Sitnla Board will now awake from 
its long sleep. 


89. 


‘We must confess the scheme of the Publicitys Board to issue a 


Criticism of the scheme 
of the Publicity Board .to 
issue a daily war bulle- 
tin. 

Islamic Mail (5), 14th 
July, Eng. edn. 


daily war bulletin in various languages does not 
commend itself to us. Itis nota new idea, but a 
tried measure which was put into practice and 
failed:......... Government must bear in mind the 
fact that the people with whom they have actually 
to deal are not the people of the imagination of 


the India Office, and it would not do simply 
to carry out the behests of the India Office without due regard to the 
realities of the situation. Any news ofa purely official character is natural 
‘to be received by the people with a certain amount of doubt. A bulletin 
of the sort proposed by the Publicity Board will be a mere waste of money in 
these days of paper famine. The best way in our opinion is to ask the 
journalists forming the Publicity Board to utilise their space for—not the 


dissemination of correct news, it is well done by news agencies—but the 


education of the people. 


No war bulletin or official statement can do this. 


It is the obscure vernacular papers which can help Government in attaining 
this object, but unfortunately they are treated with disdain !”’ 


86. The Praja Mitra and Parsi is disposed to think that the disclosure 


Hingland should win 
over Persia and -Afgha- 
nistan, by repudiating 
vious treaties with 
ussia. 
Praja Mitra and Parst 
am 15th July. 


* 


in Russia of certain secret treaties between France, 
England and Russia in the matter of the spheres 
of influence in Persia has tended to add to the 


‘distrust of England already existing among Persians, 


and that itis German instigation that has embol- 
dened Persia to demand the repudiation of the 
treaties entered into by England with Russia. It 


Suggests that England should make some sacrifices 


prety 


with a view to winning over Persia and Afghanistan to its side and prevents 
ing those countries from going under evemy influence, and that it should 
repudiate the old treaties with Russia which are humiliating to Persia ang 
recognise the independence of Persia in the Persian Gulf. a 


37. ‘‘ There has been a scarcity of news during the week from the battig 
fronts, and this has given point to speculation of a 
The progress of the variegated. type. Without going so far as to sub- 


pe ee India (14), 17th scribe to the view of certain ‘experts’ that peace is 
July. 7 ' impending, we can confidently express the opinion 


that there has been a decided ‘stalemate in all thé 
principal theatres of war. Such local action in distant lands as has been 
referred to in the week’s telegrams does not signify much, and we are nof 
inclined to attach any importance to it. On the Western Front, French com- 


muniques refer to actions of a purely local character in which they were 
successful.”’ 


38. ‘Our contemporary, the Bombay Chronicle, has done well in direct- 

ing attention to a very urgent question of war 

Appeal to His Excel- g¢onomy. When His Excellency Lord Chelmsford 
lency the Viceroy to 


abandon his forthcoming 
tour in Central India. 


made his impassioned appeal for the most stringent 
economy in all walks of life at the recent Delhi War 


Conference, we were under the impression that 
Government were very serious indeed on the subject, 
But there is abundant internal evidence that thig 
appeal was meant for public aod not official consumption. A Calcutta 
contemporary which is generally well informed in these matters made the 
startling disclosure the other day that ‘ata time like this when everybody 
is being told that every rupee is required to win the war a vast sum of 
money—many lakhs we are told—is in course of being spent to renovate and 
refit ‘ Belvedere’, the residence in Calcutta of the former Lieutenant- 
Governors of Bengal, just to accommodate the Viceroy for a few weeks every 
cold weather’. This does not appear to be an isolated instance of official 
extravagance. A correspondent writes in the Chronicle regarding the forth- 
coming Viceregal tour in Central India and the needless expense that it 
involves for the States concerned at a time when it is necessary to save every 
single pie........... His Excellency the Viceroy cannot give a better lead to 
the country or show a more earnest spirit of self-sacrifice than by abandoning 
a tour which must be as embarrassing to the States as to himself. In normal 
times, the States and their subjects would welcome a visit from the august 
representative of the Crown with pleasure. But in the times of grave stresg 
and anxiety through which we are passing, such a visit would not only be 
inexcusable but is certain to produce a demoralising effect on the whole 
country. We would earnestly ask. His Excellency to consider seriously 
whether he cannot postpone his visit until the piping times of peace return 
and whether the money saved thereby cannot be more usefully diverted to 
the war funds or the war loans. Itis no use expecting the States also to 
consider the matter, since a sense of delicacy as well as love of splendour and 
pageantry would deter them from giving the matter that impartial consider- 
ation which it so much deserves. The solution must, therefore, come from 
the Viceroy himself and we trust that it will be worthy of the great 
occasion.” 


39. The death of 


Young India (14), 17th 
July. 


the Sandesh is against its will. Within six months 
of its birth it had. to pay a deposit of Rs. 1,500. 


The swan-song of the Last week a notice was again issued under the Press 


Sandesh. Act and the deposit was forfeited. Government 
_—e a6. , ee have informed us that the article of the Sandesh 
rho es wore (4), in its issue of 21st April 1918 is highly objection- 


able. As we are making arrangements to take proper 
steps in connection with it, we do not wish to discuss the matter which isin a . 
sense sub judice. We have not committed treason in word, deed or thought, 

From the bottom of our heart we wish the good of the British Government 
and pray for it. The Sandesh has taught new methods of journalism to: 
Maharashtra. To-day the Sandesh has incurred the wrath of Government. 
and falls a victim to the provisions of the Press Act. But though Govern- 


phen are angry: with us, we are not angry with them. We are sure that 
— Fe ent are labouring under a mistake in drawing the sword of the Press 
- £06 against as. When the misunderstanding is cleared up, Government 
_ ‘will see what a blundér they committed in attacking us. The Sandesh is quite 
- _. Burprised that Government should harbour an antagonistic feeling against it 
hen it was expecting the auspicious day of union of people and Government, 
nd it Gatinot but say in all earnestness while entering the death chamber 
Psd Press Act that it is nieeting with a guiltless end. It is true that all 
16 forces 6f the nation should pull together in order to accomplish the 
Gestiny of the nation, but we should not recede from our views. [Then the 
Aper proceeds to discuss the compromise effected between the Moderates and 
the Hxtremists, which it maintains is not real, and says that the Montagu 
Reforms have accentuated the differences between the two parties. The 
paper also dwells upon the private difficulties it had to contend with and 
boes on:—] We are glad, however, that the Sandesh had not to stop on 
account of its financial difficulties but that it is falling a victim to the anger 
of the Press Act. We are making all arrangements for the re-birth of the 
Sandesh and we have taken legal steps for it. Newspapers, meetings and 
all other things are meant for the uplift of India. The Sandesh was conducted 
with this end in view, and we trust our readers will not forget its message 
though it has been stopped. It is extremely disgraceful that all the other 
countries in the world shou!d remain in a prosperous condition and that India 
should remain in a wretched plight. Everyone born in India should have 
no other dear object except the progress of India. India will not see happy 
days easily. Who will make self-sacrifices for her but her sons? It is not 
that there are not men in India while there are in other countries. But in 
other countries people think of the nation first while in India the nation’s 
place comes last of all. Our last message to the Marathas is to request them 
to serve India with all their powers. Everyone can serve the country, 
provided he has a will. ‘This is the last issue of the Sandesh, probably never 
o be born again. It says with its failing tongue caused by the action of the 
ress Act, “ Son of India, awake and begin to serve the nation”. [The Indu 
Prakdsh remarks :— While announcing the demise of papers belonging to 
other Provinces we never thought that we should have the misfortune to give 
the news of a local paper falling a victim to the Press Act. Who in 
Maharashtra knows uot the Sandesh? We need not dilate on the work of the 
Sandesh in Maharashtra. The Sandesh trusts that it will be re-born, while 
entering the death chamber. When a man’s soul is struggling for the success 
of its mission, the optimistic doctrine of the Hindu scriptures says he will have 
to take a new birth. We wish that the desire of the Sandesh may be success- 

fal accordingly. | 
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40. A correspondent calling himself “ Daruwalla’’ and residing at 
Grant Road, Bombay, complains in the Sdnj 
Complaint about the Vartamdn that keepers of country liquor-shops in 
failure of Messrs. Carew Bombay and elsewhere have to suffer a great deal 
we Peer ge od ng Sapp 'y of loss owing to the inability of the European com- 
liquor-shops in Bombay. P®2Y; to which the contract for the supply of country 
“Sdnj Vartamdn (31), liquor has recently been given, to supply the requisite 
18th July. quantity of country liquor to all the shops. It 
: wonders whether Government or the EHuropsan 
company conceroed will make good the loss that the keepers of liquor-shops 
have had to suffer in consequence of being compellel to keep their shops 
Closed for over a fortnight owing to the failure of the said company to supply 
liquor. The correspondent also complains that the Country liquor supplied 
by the European compa'y gives a foul stench and does not possess the 
flavour peculiar to the liquor formerly made at Uran. 


.. 41. “Some of the school villages and towns in Kardchi District are 
ges situated very far awayfrom Railway. lines and even 
Grievances of the Mussulman teachers belonging to other districts 
naan of Sind have been driven down there. Thus the Moslem 
yh ge teacher apart from being deprived of Railway facili- 
as asa aia ae ties is constrained to incur heavy expenses for 
oS. eee 4... @pjoying his holidaysathome. In order to encourage 


pral 
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21 


Muhammadan education in Sind Muhammadan teachers ought to be 
encouraged as far as possible. We had been long expecting the appointment 
of at least a Muhammadan Vice-Principal in the Training College at Hydera- 
bad, Sind, to infuse that spirit among the Muhammadan teachers receiving © 
training there which may make them pioneers of education in villages 
instead of a grumbling lot. We suggest the appointment of a Muhammadan 
Vice-Principal: because we believe that it will be one of the effective means 
of encouraging Muhammadan education in Sind. We are sorry to express 
that Mr. Hesketh did nothing for the Mussulmans in this connection. 
The Education Commission of 1882 also recommended that the higher 
English education be liberally encouraged among the Muhammadans. 
What did Mr. Hesketh doin this direction? Up till recently there was 
no scholarship given for higher education from the Government funds. 
o . Only from this year there are 12 scholarships to be given from the 
Provincial Funds. These twelve scholarships are only for the Arts Course 
and there is yet not a single scholarship sanctioned for professional 
higher education in Engineering, Law and Medicine. Even for the Arts Course 
these twelve scholarships are hardly sufficient, when now we are having 24 
to 30 Muhammadan Matriculates every year.......... Another important 
matter in which we desired Mr. Hesketh’s assistance was the raising of the 
Sind Madressah, Karachi, to a college. Time and again we have been writing 
on this subject as the need for such a college was greatly felt by Moslems 
all over Sind. Looking to the educational activities of the Sister community 
in Sind, we think it our duty to approach the successor of Mr. Hesketh 
to render every possible help to the backward Muhammadan community in 
this direction as well. Mr. Hesketh did one thing great for which his name 
will long be remembered in Sind, and that was the Mullah schools scheme. 
But about the advantages from this scheme there is not one opinion.......... 
We, therefore, suggest that a conference of all Moslems of light and learning 
in Sind be held under the presidency of the successor of Mr. Hesketh to 
consider the best means of popularising the scheme amongst the Sind 


Muhammadans and remove all the defects that the scheme is said to be 
full of.” 


EDUCATION. 


42. A Ratnagiri correspondent writes to the Kesari :—All Government 
| servants excepting teachers got grain compensation 
A complaint from the aljlowance from May 1917 and some Departments 

tn teachers in the of also the war allowance. But teachers get 
atnagiri District. . . Linas t 
Kesari (113), 16th July. neither. Six months ago, applications were sen 
but they are still being considered. What sin have 
teachers in this district committed ? Koldba teachers get grain compensation 
allowance. Officials send their prayer to the Local Board as teachers are 
servants of the Board, and Boards say they have no money. Other servants of 
the Local Board get both the allowances. Why are the teachers alone in 
disfavour? If the Local Boards are in money difficulties Government should 
give them a special grant and order them to give grain compensation allowance 
to the teachers from May 1917. 


43. We are glad to note that Government are going to observe the 
strictest- economy in the use of paper. In this connec- 
Students in Government tion we would suggest to Government and the Bombay 
and Municipal Schools Municipality to.issue orders for reducing the number 
_ — seal — of expensive blank exercise books which school boys 
of a. te — he required to have and to instruct teachers not 
Subodha Patrika (46), %0 press students to have them, as this will save a 
7th July. considerable amount of expenditure to their parents. 
Are so many exercise books at all necessary? Why 
should it be compulsory to purchase Longman’s copybooks? Guardians 
supply all sorts of such books to boys that the latter may not incur the 
displeasure of their teachers. 
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jombay Corporation should have a direct and indépe 
_... < +» Voice in the management of the Bombay Gara 
and the Government of Bombay have really done 
it justice by accepting the principle of representing 
ua it on the Port Trust. But we do not understand 
ae - 19th July. the intention of Government in accepting if as an 
Re | experimental measure for the present, and for that 
> —C-feason the Corporation properly expressed its regret. But the fact is, as is 
— found from their reply, that Government do not want to make any change in 
Se ’ the present Constitution of the Port Trust. The Corporation will not get the 
independent and direct representation it wants as long as the Port Trust Act is 
not so amended, and as long as the Government of India donot agree to amend 
it. But the Government of Bombay will find from the feeling expressed by the Ka 
Be majority in the Corporation and the strength with which the Honourable Sir 
ae _ Dinsha Wacha and other corporators of experience voiced the public opinion 
yy on the point, that the Corporation will not rest satisfied till the question is 
brought before the Government of India to effect a change in the constitution 
of the Port Trust and the right demanded by it is conceded. When the 
Government of His Excellency Lord Willigdon admit that the claim of the 
“Corporation is just, we trust that His Excellency will be pleased to grant 
4 9" game the request of the Municipality which enjoys the first place 
in India. 
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M. K. SHAIKH, | 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
- W. Secretariat, Bombay, 26th July 1918. 


* Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL.) [No. 80 of 1918. 


Report on Indian Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 27th July 1918. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts. 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report " 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1, “The device of reserved and transferred subjects is apparently the 
| : last resort of those whd must give something bat 
Provincial autonomy who are not prepared to give anything. When one 
under the New Reforms comes to comment on the nature of the transferred 


Scheme. " -; 
: ' subjects one can see that they are just the subjects sd 
oly. ung Inia (14), 24th in which an uphill and somewhat unpopular work 2 


has to be done. There are subjects in which there 
is likely to be the largest divergence of opinion, in which conflicting interests. 
are more likely to emerge to the surface, and some of them are subjects in 
which commercial transactions will be involved so that straightaway Indians 
could be made scapegoats either as inefficient or as incompetent or as corrupt. 
seeeeeeee SUCH wide powers have been reserved to the Governor with reference 
to the Provincial Legislature, that he would have to be a demi-god to perform 
(sic) all these powers wisely and to prevent the usurpation of them by his 
Civilian colleagues. We do not remember, Jooking to the history of this 
Presidency, a single Governor to whom we would like to see these powers 
entrusted.......... To put all this power in the hands of one man, chosen 
perhaps through party jobbery going on in England as a special reward mi) 
or possibly from superannuated members of the Indian Civil Service, appears 1G 
to be the best way found out after all this labour by the authors of this 
report, to give that period of political education through which, as soon 
as conditions permit, complete responsibility and autonomy may be establi- 
shed in the province!! The organisation and functions of the Grand Com- 
mittees indicate further the distrust of elected Indians. There is to bea 
nominated majority on the Grand Committees which can override the con- 
sidered opinion of the people and prove an instrument for defeating popular 
will. There is an attempt to provide some safeguards. The Governor will 
not arbitrarily use his powers of certification because of the Instructions to 
Governors which the India Office is to issue. The instructions, however 
well-meant, can only be general and if Civilian colleagues of the Governor 
insis{ on a bill, no Governor can refuse to use his power. The appeal then 
to the Government of India is also likely to prove futile because since all great 
minds think alike, provincial Civilians and imperial dittos will seldom 
differ. ‘’'he method of formation of the Grand Committees is faulty in 
principle on many grounds. Apart from nomination, the election means 
the continuance of the very principle of indirect election which the authors 
have denounced for all essential legislations on reserved subjects. Is this 
the final measure of progress which a radical Secretary of State has been 
able to suggest ?......... What we wish to point out above all is, that in 
the first instance, there is the claim of good government and there is the 
desire on the part of the people to secure the elementary rights of political 
freedom. This will not be secured under the scheme of Provincial auto- 
nomy outlined in the report. Ifa member wishes to bring a resolution 
empowering Indian policemen to arrest any wrong-doer—Hnglish or Indian— 
a power which the Indian policeman does not possess at present so far as 
Europeans are concerned—the resolution wil] be «tisallowed because it 
encroaches on the reserved subjects. If a Collector in the district wrongfully 
interferes with the Municipality, intimidates the public leaders, bullies them 
and in any other way proves himself autocratic or obnoxious, no resolution 
could be brought into the Legislative Council asking for his transfer or for 
his dismissal. In particular, no power will be vested either in the Legislative feat 
Councii or even in the Executive Government of the Province to deal with a | 
a delinquent Civilian who offends against the first principles of political oa 
freedom, because in the report, the Government of° India have specially | ee) 
reserved the subject of the emoluments and the conditions of work of the service AEE 
recruited in England, because the covenant is made in England between the - 
Secretary of State and the person employed. There could be no provincial | OHEE 
autopomy in our opinion without the provincialisation of the Imperial services. | ee E 
The Provincial Executive which is on the spot and which can take account eri 
of popular opinion on a subject must have the power over every executive wie 
official employed in the Province. Apart from this, the Government of India 
‘are further reserving to themselves the power of dealing with political agita- 
tion. So far as we are concerned, we would say it frankly that it does not 
H 144—1 con ° ; | 
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x +go much what scheme. of constitutional reforms we ultimately get, if 
‘by the mere granting of that scheme, the Government of India get increased 
"powers for pressing legitimate political thought and legitimate aspirations 
towards political liberty, and we do not consider any scheme of Provincial 
-gutonomy complete unless the local executive is given the power to deal with 
all matters affecting the lives and the destinies of the popolation entrusted to 

them including political agitation.” | 


2. “It is a careful, dispassionate and fairly exhaustive exposition of the 
Comments on the merits and demeits of the scheme and is calculated 
-toanifesto of the nine to exercise a steadying influence upon the opinion of 
Moderate leaders of Bom- the country. The reform proposals have in some 
bay on the Reforms. instances been condemned almost in a spirit of 
* 7 jardte day Bowe recklessness, whilst in others their os corer gg egy or 
uly, tng. cols.,; inyan disapproval has not been accompanie y an 
Prakdsh (38), 27th July. saawaade recognition of the merits of the scheme. 
The subject is a complex one and what. is wanted, before the proposals are 
placed before Parliament in the form of a Bill, is a patient and dispassionate 
study of the contents of the report that is now before the country. Hasty 
approval or hasty condemnation, or an obstinate determination to abide by 
the Congress-League scheme alone and have nothing else—all these courses 
must be avoided in presence of the large issues involved in the reform pro- 
posals. We notice that the .autbors of the memorandum are, in spite of 
their elaborate examination of the proposals, conscious that their own 
opinions are liable to modification in the light of further criticism and 
discussion in view of the extreme intricacy and importance of the matters 
dealt with in the report. This modest attitude on the part of the experienced 
authors of the memorandum is in agreeable contrast with the tone of 
lofty over-confidence, or the contemptuous spirit in which some critics have 
approached the subject and condemned the reforms proposals ouiright.......... 
It will be noticed that the approval, though it is expressed in cordial terms, 
is limited to the proposals affecting the Provinces alone. There can be no 
question that they constitute a very substantial, nay unexpected, advance for 
the backward provinces and a liberal measure of concession also to the 
‘advanced provinces. ‘This view is of course subject to the important reserva- 
- tion that the recommendations of the two proposed Committees willbe conceived 
in a spirié of trust and liberality and that they will be faithfully carried out 
in the same spirit. We have felt it necessary to utter this note of warning 
from the very beginning, because in carrying out the provisions of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1892 they were whittled down in the Rules of the Govern- 
ment of India and in the practice of most of the Local Governments, notably 
in that of the Government of Bombay, and the Lahore Congress of 1893 
passed a special resolution, asking for material alterations to bring them into 
conformity with the spirit of the Act. How the Morley-Minto reforms 
became gradually diluted because of: the reactionary spirit of the Rules and 
Regulations framed under that scheme is a matter of recent history and it is 
our earnest hope that this sad experience will not repeat itself over again for 
the third time to the profound disappointment of the whole country.” [The 


Dnydn Prakdsh calls upon those who have been condemning the Reforms to 
patiently study the menifesto. | 


*3, “ They refer with obvious approval to the Grand Committee, and, 
by inference, the certification processes in the pro- 

; - vincial part of the scheme, and suggest an adaptation 

1. se jay sapormer of them to the Government of India part, instead 
, of the second chamber, to be known as the Council of 
State, which they condemn as an unwisé complica- 

tion........... The certification process, which initiates the Grand Committee, 
is & reversion to autocracy, pure and simple, and even as a transitional device, 
is incongruous and objectionable in a scheme which is intended to start India 
on the high road to responsible government. We must not forget that the 
Governor ts not an ideal abstraction, and that among recent Governors we bave 
had men like Lords Lamington and Sydenham, Sir John Hewett and Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller.” [Elsewhere the paper writes :—“ How will this arrange- 
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ment work in practice? The Executive Council will move the Governor to: 
“certify ’ a Bill or amendment or clause or budget allotment. What will thej 
Governor do? We suppose His Excellency will lookup his ‘Instrument of? 
Instructions ’ where, it is suggested, the reason justifying recourse to this power: 
might beincluded. But itis unlikely that such an Instrument will contain an’ 
exhaustive list of all possible occasions which may arise in the government of- 
@ province and when the question of using the power may be raised.......... 
The simple meaning of this certifying and Grand Committee provisions, to our 
mind, is that the joint authors have succambed to the old habit of mind from 
which it is the purpose and object of this reform to break away altogether. 
It is the hankering after the fleshpots of Egypt which nearly wrecked 
the plans of the great Hebrew liberator thousands of years ago. It is the 
little reactionary leaven which, in course of time, will leaven the whole scheme 
to its utter ruin......... - We do not agree with the joint authors that mistakes. 
in regard to the police and land revenue departments (taking them as typical 
‘reserved’ subjects) are likely to be more irremediable than mistakes ~~ 
in education and sanitation, which are typical ‘transferred’ subjects. 
On the contrary, mistakes in regard to the latter are likely to have more 
far-reaching effects, and ~-as their effects take a relatively longer time 
to make themselves felt, they are more insidious and undermining in 
their operation; whereas, a mistake in police administration or in land 
revenue will be brought to a head soon by a disturbance of the peace or 
the clamour of the cultivators, and will meet with a prompt remedy. Another 
underlying idea of this scheme, with which we cannot agres, is that the 
ministers with a legislative assembly to guide them are more likely to make 
mistakes than members of the executive council depending on their own 
experience, with such assistance as they may care to ask for from the Stand- 
ing Committees attached to their departments. Nor do we appreciate the 
wisdom or policy of the assumption that the legislative assembly will neces- 
sarily be opposed to the claims of ‘reserved’ subjects. Such an’assumption 
invites the very thing it seeks to provide against. For these reasons, we are 
decidedly against providing for the transaction of ‘reserved’ business on 
the certificate of the Governor in a special way which is redolent of the worst 
defects of the old system from which the scheme is designed to open a way of 
escape. The two things we have to guard against are over-haste and over- 
slowness. If haste makes waste, slowness makes stagnation. In devising a 
steadying procedure for our scheme, however, we should not resort to the 
discarded devices of personal autocracy and of bureaucratic inertia. The 
certificate and the Grand Committee scheme is a combination of the two.’’] 


4. The Sdnj Vartamdn considers it very wise and statesmanlike on 
Sdnj Vartaman (1) the part of Sir D. Wacha and other Moderate leaders 
Seth J “ute Bombay © have issued a manifesto on the Montagu-Chelms- 
Samdchdr (63),27th July. ford scheme of reforms, and hopes that Government 
will give it the consideration it deserves. The paper 
endorses the views expressed in the manifesto and asks the people to take up 
the suggestions embodied in it and accept the scheme provisionally and 
then set about in a united manner to bring about modifications in the 
scheme on the whole and particularly so far as they relate to the consti- 
tution of the Government of India. [The Bombay Samdchdr also endorses 
the views expressed in the manifesto and commends it to the careful consi- 
deration of the public.) <#* 


9. “The Indian legislator at present does not occupy a-very enviable 
position. The system of payment of members has 
not been introduced in this country; the influence 


Comments on the pro- 
posal in the Reforms 


Report to deprive the 
Members of the Legisla- 


to prefix the word 
* honourable” to their 
names. 

Home Ruler (8), 20th 
July. 


tive Councils of the right 


of an average patriotic member in the Councils of 
the Government is about ml; indeed it does not 
infrequently happen that the local bureaucrats often 
treat him with thinly disguised contempt and 
hostility ; and his iufluence over legislation is quite 
negligible. Under the circumstances, we imagine, 
the privilege of prefixing to their names the word 
‘Honourable’ must have been a great consolation, 


and Mr. Montagu now proceeds to deprive them of this last remnant of 


dg Boa, cae» 
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0€ alphabetical honours which some of the 

it probably find it difficult to understand! We deeply. 

Ar egislators, present and future, as the sufix M. L. C. or 

‘even. Med is a poor call tute. for the decorous and dignified prefix 

‘Honourable’. The prestige of our legislators is very dear to, us and we 

hope Mr. Montagu may yet be prevailed on to stop in his career of practically 
abolishing the ‘ Honourables’ .’ 


* 6. “In the first place, we must condemn the opinion which has been 

adopted as the first principle in the Report that full 
‘The powers of the Gov- powers should be maintained with the Government 
ernment of India in the of India for some time to come. It has been sugges- 
ae enn o44, $90 that these powers should be maintained in the 
Jaly. wane NES, interest of. Peace, Order and good Government, 
sare for the effective discharge of their responsibility to 
Parliament, for the protection of the services, for the effective protection of 
minorities and backward classes, for the protection of British commercial 
interests and the Christian Missions and of the Eurasian community. A 
constitutional objection would be intelligible, but an expedient which has 
been suggested by so many entirely selfish motives for the withholding of 
responsible government in regard to a large number of functions cannot 
possibly meet with the approval of anybody in this country........ If thisis to 
be the Government of India, an appeal to them after five years with regard to 
the working of Provincial autonomy is bound to prove futile. These little gods 
of Simla will still. continue, because the authors ‘ have carried the advance 
right upto the line beyond which our principles forbid us to go’. This is 
what the authors propose to do ‘to afford Indians a fair share in the govern- 
ment of their country’, We wonder whether Mr. Montagu considers this as 
carrying out the pledge given on the 20th August last. The country would 
be profoundly dissatisfied and will mark the hollowness and the unreality of 
the arrangement if the Government of India continue as they are, or as it 
strikes one, if they come to be in a stronger position after this scheme is 
adopted. The bondage of bureaucratic misrale under which this country has 
been groaning remains as close as ever.” 


7. “At bottom the Montagu Scheme sppears to be a plan to broaden 
bureaucracy, to admit a few Indians to that charmed 
The Montagu Scheme circle, and to hand over the control of the adminis- 


is a plan to reconstruct and tration to the reconstructed, and therefore streng- 


strengthen bureaucracy. 
New Times (7), %3rd thened, bureaucracy. Ask yourself quietly and coolly 


July if such a scheme: can attract the allegiance of a 

gifted, self-respecting, freedom-loving Nation. Not 
‘even a man of Mr. Gandhi’s honour, antecedents and character can persuade 
us to believe that we are wrong in registering a strong, however ineffectual, 
protest against a scheme which is inspired neither by the Democratic Ideal 


nor by the Faith that is in us—the Faith concerning the value to world- 
civilization of a Free Indian Nation.” 


8. Referring to that portion of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
scheme which dwells on the importance of bringing 
Economic development about economic development in India and also . 


Report. and the Reforms referring to the speech recently delivered by 
Pendusthdn (21), 25th Mr. Subedar at the Sydenham College of Commerce 


July. wherein he made mention of the non-utilization in 

India of the country’s immense output of raw 
materials as a result of the want of proper scientific knowledge, the Hindus- 
than observes that it is the Civil Service which Mr. Montagu and Lord 
‘Chelmsford have so warmly praised in their report that is responsible for 
these economic defects in the administrarion of India. It remarks that the 
matter of supreme importance to the country is economic development and 
not increasing the emoluments of Civil Servants. The paper also expresses 
its doubts whether the department which Government intend to establish for 
fhe development of industries, in view of the recommendations contained in 
the report of the Indian Industries Commission, will, by itself, be able to. 
; cope with the far-reaching wants of the country. 
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9. It is true that cg amg we pare srithgrs lef{as much freedom 
in the matter of choosing the Reforms as one who 
Koow’ Clim oe, goes to the market to buy some article. Though we 
y. / 5 et 
| may want a horse a good-looking ass may be forced 
upon us. We, however, firmly hold that it is no statesmanship but unmanli- 
ness to set up the cry from now ‘we want anass’. We request the people 
not to lose heart.- The Anglo-Indian Press has begun to advise. the 
Moderates to sever their connection with the Nationalists. The bureaucracy 
has probably the same object in view; for otherwise prosecutions against 
Home Rulers would not have been set up at some places so early. Mr. 
Montagu himself, the bureaucracy and the Anglo-Indian Press want to wean us 
away from the Congress- League Scheme and advise us to accept the Reforms, 
and Babu Surendranath who is one of us is thinking of joining them. It is 
necessary, therefore, to consider minutely whether we should accept or reject 
the Reforms. We get nothing in the Government of India. The rights 
offered to us in the Provincial Governments are so few that no one is 
likely to be satisfied with them in these times. There is the courtier party 
which is willing to accept the reforms with a little sugar added on. A 
second party headed by the Honourable Mr. Kamini Kumar Chanda is for total 
rejection. The third party says that if certain changes are made, the 
unacceptable character of the reforms would be modified s great deal. The 
courtier party wants us to accept the reforms and rely on Government pledges 
for further advances. ‘I'he argument though it is outwardly decent is on 
principle useless and dangerous. Government give rights when they are in 
some sort of difficulties. In court language it is said that they give rights 
out of love. ‘The state of the world is being changed by the great war. The 
principle of self-determination is to be applied all round and eve: to small 
nations under whatever rule they may be. England took up the Irish question, 
so Jong shelved, to prove that it has kept principalities under it contented 
and it sent Mr. Montagu to India to settle the swardjya question in order 
to preserve peace in the country. But Mr. Montagu was not the same 
Montagu after his arrival in India. He has admitted our arguments but 
decided in favour of Curtis and indirectly for the bureaucracy. But he is not 
the final court. We have to prefer an appeal to Parliament and the paople 
of England. We shal! destroy our cause if we consent to the Reforms before 
the appeal is made. Some say that if we reject the reforms, we shall get 
nothing. Butitis nonsense. The little that Government want to give us now 
is not due to our efforts but to the changing political conditions of the world. 
The (‘ongress has been fighting for 30 and Ireland for 200 years. Had any one 
talked of satisfying the aspirations of the people? ‘The present auspicious 
occasion will give us some benefit or other, but we should take advantage of 
it as much as possible. It may not recur for a century or two more. Do not 
accept the reforms. Remember that if we once accept the reforms we shall 
lose the benefit of the principle of self-determination. Some one might say that 
promises made in the scheme itself will stand. But where the promises made 
by the Queen herself are not kept, what of Mr. Montagu? Mr. Montagu is 
honest and Lord Chelmsford is honest, but they will not be here to administer 
the reforms. Some Committees and commissions will be appointed, and what 
guarantee is there that the bureaucracy will not again come in the way ? 
Therefore we must make the first instalment of swardjya as big as possible, and 
for it there is no other way but to reject the reforms. We do not however reject 
the proposals of the party which wants to propose changes in the Reforms. 
We make an appeal to all people to peacefully consider the question in the 
special Congress. Kesarz’s own attitude is defined above. Butina national 
body like the Congress all things are not decided according to the attitude of 
any one in particular. There has to be“ give and take’. [‘I'he paper elsewhere 
writes that not only has no financial control been given to the people’s rapre- 
sentatives in the Government of India, but the control proposed to be given 
in the matter of the transferred subjects in the Provinces extends only to two 
annas in the rupee of the total revenue.| 


10. In admitting the claims of the Muhammadans and the Sikhs to 

| separate representation on the plea of avoiding a 

oe dgaruk » (42), 20th strain on their loyalty Mr. Montagu has, unfor- 
i tunately, seta bad example before the backward 
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“game time brushed aside all considerations of justice and 

evil consequences of this policy will in. future be 

nt and the nation. In supporting the claims of the 

wns the Secr of State has resorted to a very queer argument. 

s that the Hindu and the Muhammadan leaders have arrived at an 
nt on the question of separate representation to Muhammadans and 


ype 


‘that lindus have admitted their claims. This argument is puerile—nay 
itis contemptible. Who ever recognised these self-elected leaders? Mr. 
Montagu is aware that the non-Brahmins of the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies far outnumber the other classes and that they have absolutely 
no faith in the so-called leaders. While bringing forward this wretched 
argument Mr. Montagu seems to have fallen a victim to the fear of the 
Brahmins‘and also taken leave of his power of reasoning. [Elsewhere the 
paper writes :—The policy adopted by the Secretary of State and the Viceroy 
is inspired by cowardice and partiality and will not fail to have an undesirable 
effect on the masses. People must not be driven to believe that Government 
bow before clamour and agitation and that they no longer care for any 
considerations of justice. This policy is apt to engender discontent and 
distrust in their minds. We urge Government to discard this weak policy 
and pay more regard to the welfare of the masses. | 


11. The reasons why the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme was published 
with so much haste deserve to be considered. If 
Rdjakdran (122), 2ist the conditions obtaining ten years ago, when the 
July; Sudhdkar (131), Morley-Minto reforms were inaugurated, were still 
Qist July. unchanged the present scheme and the declara- 
tion of August 1917 would never have seen the 
light of day. The world war, however, has changed the whole aspect of 
affairs. No one need suppose that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford excel 
Lords Morley and Minto in liberality. It is the great war that has forced 
British statesman to be more liberal. If Lord Morley were still in office he 
too would have had to adopts policy different from that which he did 
in 1907-08. [The Sudhdkar remarks that the proposed changes in the 
constitution of the Councils, ‘both Imperial and Provincial, will involve 
@® considerable expenditure without any corresponding gain to the 
people. | 


1Z. The Gujardti, while proceeding to examine the details of the 
tundid OG. me Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, declares that the 
Ujgaravy (Al), “186 proposal of appointing Parliamentary Committees 

yo & Pod gsgry SA ee every twelve years will indefinitely postpone the 
 Teldon 59). 6th July "granting of responsible government to the Indian 
; people under the guise of making slow and steady 

progress. It further says that there is nothing like real provincial autonomy 
‘in the scheme of reforms as, in its opinion, the public will have no control 
over reserved subjects and the powers given to the Governor to appoint a 
Grand Committee will deprive the Legislative Council of any vestice of 
authority if migb& possess. Under the circumstances it fears that the 
Governor of a province will possess the autocratic powers enjoyed by the 
Czar or the Kaiser and the people will have no real share in the 
government. It suggests that the scheme should be effectively modified 
with a view to giving responsible government to the people. [The Hindsthdn 
endorses the protest made by Mr. Gandhi against the suggestion made in the 
scheme for enhancing the salaries of Civil Servants and expresses surprise 
that the scheme should have suggested the widening of the gulf between the 
Provincial and Imperial services ‘by suggesting an increase in the salaries of 
the latter instead of trying to bridge the gulf. The Akhbdr-e-Islém considers 
it foolish on the part of the extremists to insist upon immediate swardjya and 
the rejection of the Montagu Chelmsford scheme. It points to the progres- 
sive basis of the scheme and asks people to consider it with cool and unbiased 
minds. It calls upon the leaders of public opinion to put aside their diffe- 


rences and to joinin making their suggestions for getting the scheme suitably 
‘modified in the interests of the publi ) | 
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18.. Lord Morley we not een ae Sprerinnesh but he did nof es 
" _ deny the fundamental. principle, the supremacy of the Behe 
aged Joly Vritt (8%, Legislative Council. Though the fatate Legislative 
| Councils will be enlarged, they will be useless, con- 
sidered from the point of view of their powers. A buffalo will not be¢ome an 
elephant, if it grows up. Even under the present bureaucratic rule, a Bill must 
be passed by the majority in the Legislative Council. But according to the 
Montagu scheme, a Bill passed in the Legislative Council may be changed 
according to the will of the Grand Committee ur the Council of State. The 
Governor or the Governor-General may pass any Bill on the strength of his at, 
certificate. Wedo not understand how the Reforms can constitute the first | | 
step of swardjya wheu the head of the bureaucracy is entrusted with the bb, 
thunderbolt of certificate enabling him to deal with laws in any way he likes. ae 


14. “It isa reassuring thing that the more sober and responsible 
sections of the Indian community have not followed 
Islimic Matl (5), 2lst the hasty and inconsiderate policy of the Extremists 
ool reas gorge or Home Rulers and have given patient considera- 
pet dd ne eis TS tion to the various propossals embodied in the 
Se Reform Scheme with the inevitable result that they 
have found much therein to commend and to admire. We have said once, 
and say it again, that had the Home Rulers given any thought to the various 
liberal proposals made in the scheme of reform they would not have taken 
the ridiculous and hopless attitude of senseless opposition which they 
have done, and. we are glad that such responsible papers of advanced opinion 
as the Leader and the Bengalee condemn the attitude of the Home Rulers.” 
[In its Urdu edition the paper supports the proposal for establishing a Council 
of State which has encountered some opposition on the part of those who 
aspire to assume the reins of Government. It inquires if it is feasible that 
the rulers should become the ruled, and asks whether the Home Rulers, had 
they been at the head of affairs, would have permitted the people to gain the 
upper hand, to obstruct, or to destroy their system of administration. It 
considers it essential that means should exist for maintaining the supremacy i! 
of officers to enable them to make laws to conduct daily affairs, and to preserve fe 
peace. It points out that the House of Commons is becoming increasingly 
powerless while the real rulers of Great Britain act as they please amidst the 
impotent criticism of the opposition. | 


*15. ‘“‘ The report of the Sedition Committee appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India ‘to investigates the nature and extent 

Comments on the of the criminal conspiracies connected with revolu- 
Rowlatt Committee's re- tionary movements in India,’ has followed the 
“° he dtta (6). 28th Montagu-Chelmsford Reform scheme, as night 
a" aS all a Me follows daylight, and has cast a gloom over the little 

| enthusiasm created by the reforms adumbrated. in the 

joint Report.......... Isit a mere accident that the two reports—one on reforms 
and the other on repression—should be out in the same month?.......... To 
secure a calm atmosphere for the consideration of the reforms was the duty 
of Government at this time, but they have signally failed in doing it by 
initiating some sensational cases at Delhi and Damoh, and by publishing 
the blackest tragedies, perpetrated by some revolutionaries in different parts 
of India, and in different periods of time.......... The simultaneous publica- 
tion of this report with the reform scheme would only prejudice the minds of 
many pro-Indian Members of Parliament, who would like to help us in 
getting the Reforms passed through the.House........... Now turning to the 
report itself, we find that it is almost entirely based on Police evidence.......... 
Most of it is said to have: proceeded from persons admittedly unwilling to 
give evidence, and we know what value is to be attached to it.......... Again 
in the present case, the Committee does not seem to have applied the test. 
of severe and searching cross-examination to the testimony of independent 
witnesses, and failing this test, the evidence cannot but be unconvincing to 
the public........... Evidence like this does not become more reliable simply ae’ 
because it is summed up by persons holding judicial offices. It is after all a 
police evidence methodically arranged by lawyers’ so as to make if appear | a 
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‘or, in other words, more deceptive.......... Moreover we 


out one particular instance where there was an opportunity to test 

- gome of this evidence. While the commission in Tilak vs. Chirol Case was 
 gitting jn Bombay last year, Mr. Tilak challenged the Bombay Government 
© produce some of the documents in the Chapekar case; and the Bombay 
overnment, who submitted them untested before the Committee, flatly 
declined to produce them in that case before the Commissioner in Bombay 
on the ground that they were confidential. That was the best opportunity 
afforded to test the truth of that evidence, but that opportunity was not 
deliberately availed of by the local Government........... Sir Valentine Chirol 
in his Unrest in India bas drawn conclusions similar to those of the Com- 
mittee, and they are challenged by Mr. Tilak, so far he at any rate is 
concerned. That case is still swh yudice and the Committee should have been 
informed of it. We do not know whether this was done or not, but it is an 
undoubted fact that persons in authority reiterated the statements challenged 
in the Court and there is a graye danger of the case of Mr. Tilak being 
prejudiced thereby. Such reiteration borders on, if not actually amounts to, 
a contempt of the:court, and we cannot but severely condemn such prejudging 
@ case against a comparatively helpless man like Mr. Tilak. But that apart, 
the reluctance of the Bombay Government to place before the court documents 
on which hang some of the conclusions of the Committee, casts a lurid light 
‘on the nature of the evidence upon which the whole superstructure of the 
Committee is-built. Conclusions based on such evidence cannot, therefore, be 
sustained and we leave it to our readers to value them for what,they are worth. 
Their logic also seems to be staggeringly faulty. In the introduction the 
Committee is at pains to prove that Brahmins were all through, from the 
Hindu to the Peshwa period, councillors, ministers, or rulers themselves; and 
therefore ‘ the loss of their commanding influence, ’ after they were overthrown 
by the British Government, and a ‘longing for a return to power’ goaded 
them, especially those of the Poona District, to start a revolutionary move- 
ment in India........... The fact seems to be that they, like Sir Valentine 
‘Chircl, were too much overpowered by the official theories as to the genesis 
of this sinister movement, and have thus flung a charge against the Brahmins 
as a class which, however, they have disastrously failed to substantiate. 
Equally faulty and untenable is their reasoning about the association of the 
Ganpati and Shivaji festivals with this propaganda. The Ganpati festival is 
a purely religious festival, and no political moral can be drawn from it. With 
regard to the Shivaji festival, they say that ‘ the application of the moral derived 
from Shivaji’s successful struggle against the Muhammadans to the present 
condition of India under British rule, was a natural and easy step.’ It 
seems to us that the authorities have not placed before the Committee all the 
pros and cons on this point. For, it can be vonvincingly proved that speaker 
after speaker in Shivaji festivals including Mr. Tilak has pointed out that 
on account of the changed circumstances the moral to be drawn from Shivaji 
festival is exactly not what the Committee has suggested........... The 
Committee has also produced an extract from Mr. Tilak’s speech, perhaps to 
prove that he excited the feelings of the audience in favour of Shivaji’s actions, 
but many paragraphs can be quoted from the Kesari and from his speeches 
to show that he pointed out the moral of the Shivaji festival to be exactly con- 
trary to the one indicatcd by the Committee. Other charges against Mr. 
Tilak, viz., ‘ Casuistical apology for political assassiuation’ aid ‘ incitement 
to strike a blow for independence and to disregard the limitations of the 
Penal Code’ were never proved, nor are capable of being proved. But we 
leave them for the present as they are sub yudice. From the foregoing com- 
ments it will appear that the one thing that emerges out of all their travesty 
of truth, inevitable perhaps as the evidence was al! one-sided, is the fact that 
much, nay most, of the evidence is thoroughly unreliable, and the Committee 
had no other go but to be misled on many points. We are not, therefore, 
prepared to swallow the Committee’s conclusions as gospel truth, and fetter 
the liberties of our fellowmen, even to the slightest degree, unless it is brought. 
home to them and to the public that they were real criwinals........... Nor 
gan we digest the official theories of the genesis of this movement. We 
-. have shown above for instance that the Brahmin initiative theory is quite. 
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this: ‘ Shortcomings in Government lead to outbreaks; outbreaks have to be 
put down ; reformers have to bear the blame, and their reforms are scotched ; 
reaction triumphs; and mischief goes on as before, only worse.’ The report 
also ascribes revolutionary recruiting to the faulty system of education in 
Bengal. But this is not the whole explanation. It can be found in one 
sentence in the Montagu report: ‘ Mere education without opportunities must 
result in serious mischiefs. Racial bars and much delayed fulfilment of the 
pledges were other contributory causes. We believe, therefore, that the under- 
currents of this movement can only be found in the political situation and can 
be stopped by political progress, affording ample field for the surging energies 
of the youth to serve the country...... .-. Ihe measures adumbrated in this 
report will, we believe, on the contrary, drive the hunted criminal and the 
shadowed ex-convict tos state of desperation, and the effect of it will be 
worse........... All the recommendations made by the Committee savour 
something of unreasonabléness, and we believe that if Governmeut focus 
their attention more on carrying out the political reforms suggeste1 by the 
people of the land than on a few scattered fanatics, the revolutionary move- 
ment will die its own death in a short time.” 


16. “ The Report the Government has just published leaves a painful 
impression on our mind in so far as it does not 
distinguish between nationalism and sedition; the 
Indian nationalist need not be surprised therefore if 
it refuses to look all facts in the face, and if it 
indulges in not a few illusions and misrepresenta- 
tions. ‘Thus, sedition is traced partly to religion and ‘ patrotism’ perverted ; 
the Committee forget that the influence of Indian religions is in the direction 
of :progress and sanctity of life........... Equally vicious are the dark hints 
thrown out against Mr. Tilak who, we are told, ‘ was publishing incitements 
to his countrymen to strike a blow for independence and ‘disregard limitations 
of the Penal Code’, and against Mr. Bepinchandra Pal but for whose 
‘influence’ and ‘ revolutionary plots iu Paris and Pondicherry’, we are told, 
the trouble in South India would not have occurred. Imagine Mr. ‘Tilak and 
Mr. Pal inciting to crime! This is not the first time the angle of official 
vision sees truth and falsehood in a reverse order. When will the official mind 
recognise the fact that revolutionary crime and anarchy are the direct result 
of reactionary and repressive policy ?...... ... ts it simply a coincidence 
that anarchy has grown with the continuance of coercive legislation ? ” 
[In the next issue the paper writes:—"'[he Report gives neither a correct 
analysis of the causes of sedition nor a right estimate of the measures to be 
adopted to check it; the diagnosis is incorrect and the remedies suggested 
are wrong. If the Committee had examined the situation with a broad 
liberal mind, it would have known that the main causes are socio-economic 
and political; poverty of the average Indian is a fact which no academic 
discussion can whitewash; economic pressure is increasing and has made 
not a few desperate. Nor must it be forgotten that the country is under- 
going a great social transformation, and in the new social life there is visible 
a spirit of revolt against conservatism and class-privilege; young men are 
imbued with a new spirit of freedom; the spirit was greatly stimulated in the 
day Japan gave a bitter beating to Russia; the spirit is growing everyday ; 


New Trmes (7), Qlst 
and 23rd July. 


Indian vouths realise the low political status of their country and there are 


suggested to their minds anxious thoughts of political re-adjustments. Then 
there is a feeling that privilege and -partisanship more than justice and 
right, control the administration ; the white man’s superior attitude is often 
conspicuous in the railway ; and in the competition for posts the brown man’s 
colour often assumes more prominence than his academic qualifications or 
intrinsic worth........... he committee ‘make recommendations which can 
appeal to vo modern Goveroment afraid of basing impeached as reactionary 
before the bar of public opinion. The recommendations if given effect to by 
the Indian Government will leave us but little of that Liberty for which we 
have fought a losing fight for over a generation. They will make the execu- 
tive more ‘ efficient’ at the expense of personal freedom; they will place 
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untenable. On the contrary we believe. in.what-Lord Morley has said about 
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ercy of 8.0.1.0. conspicuous neither for honesty nor 
inaugurate a ‘strong’ Government which history tae 
to be af. once weak and vicious.” 


ee ‘Ther is a wides belief that in India Committees are appointed 
tee nly to throw dust into the eyes of the uuinitiated 

®, ‘and to surround halo < gps ac gears rege te 

lated, with a halo of authority which they wou 

ee ‘youn India aa), otherwise lack. At the time of writing we have 
not yet. received a copy of the report, but if the 
associated pr:ss summary can be relied on, the report 
‘folly bears ont the general statement formulated above. Lokamanya Tilak 
is held responsible for the troubles in Wéstern India while Bepin Chandra Pal 
is suid to have created the revolutionary movement in Southern India. So 
far the report is only a paraphrase in decorous official language of Sir 
. Valentine Chirol’s ‘Indian Unrest’ for- which he has to justify himself 
iu a Court of law, and other such choice writings. Of course Mr. Rowlatt 
and his committee are quite free from any such apprehensions as the 
report is made in their official capacity. To our mind it would be a more 
honest and straightforward way of proceeding if Governmet placed its 
proposals, however reactionary and repressive, clearly before the country 
instead of going through the farce of a committee which will not help to 
convince a single man one way or the other. We had already prepared 
ourselves. for proposals recommending repressive legislation and so the 
findings of the committee do not cause us any great surprise. But 
Government has made a serious mistake if it imagines that the country 
would abate one jot of its passionate opposition to any further measures 
for crushing the spirit of the people, because of the recommendations of the 
the Rowlatt Committee. If that was the object for appointing the 
committee, we are convinced ‘that it was nothing but a pure waste of time, 
rooney and energy. Weare groaning under an unbearable load of crush- 
ing legislation, and any attempts to increase our burden must ind will be 
opposed tooth and nail. Government has absolutely mistaken the temper 
of the country if it considers the present time opportune to foist on us new 
laws. which will reduce us to a position little better than that of slaves.” 
[Young India writes :—‘ If the object of seiecting the present inopportune 
moment for the publication of the report was to sidetrack public attention 


from the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme, the attempt has proved a failure—and 
a deserved failure.’’| 


*18. “The recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee regarding the 
ee changes in the law in dealing with criminal 
(4), 28th July. conspiracies connected with revolutionary move- 
ments are of two kinds,—punitive and preventive. 
They express the opinion at the outset that they do not expect very much 
from punitive measures.......... The only permanent remedy for this state 
of things is a permanent improvement in the relations between Govern- 
ment‘and the community, which, it is but reasonable to presume, does not 
love to be dacoited and murdered. All merely punitive measures are bound 
to be merely of temporary effect, and not only that but to increase the feeling 
of bitterness in the community.’ The same is true more or less of preventive 
measures also. With the co-cperation of the people, sedition will disappear 
of itself. Without such co-operation, we should embark on an endless 
programme of repression, each step more stringent than the last, each 
measure leaving behind it a legacy of bitterness deeper than the last. 
We venture to suggest that the constitutioual reforms under contemplation 
should be introduced as soon as possible and that the duty of combating 
sedition should be left to the enlarged legislature, with their increased powers 
and opportunities of gauging and conciliating public feeling.” 


19. ‘The powers which the Rowlatt Committee wants to grant to 
| | Government would convert the Civil bureaucracy 
meee O20, Sed daly. int, 9 military one. The sum and substance of 
the Committee’s recommendations is that an inquiry of the type of the court- 
martial will suffice for revolutionary conspiracies. A committee.of “ Justices” 


' 


makes the recommendations ; why should the ‘‘ Injustices’ lose this opportu- 


nity of placing the country under military rule, for the sake of the whisperings 
of conscience ? The anarchist dacoities date from before the warin Bengal and 


they are nearing their end. Under the circumstances it would be a misapplica- 


tion of the remedy to allow the Bengal officiale to use tyrannical powers with-. 


out any control on a larger scale than at present. The Government of India can 
easily deal with cospiracies of the Punjab typeunder the Defence Act. There 
was not even a small rebellion directly during the four years of the war. 
No seeds of rebellion were seen in India except those fostered by the 
Germans in America. Everywhere in India there was the conviction that if 
the Germans replaged the British it would be a great calamity. (‘I'he 
paper makes light of the reported attempts of certain people in Germany 
and Switzerland assuming the hame of Government of [India and distributin 
the portfolios and says there is no occasion for fearing these men in any way. 
We do not at all believe that the Turko-Germans will invade India 
with the hope of getting some help from Indians. Germany knows full 
well that India will stick to England. Germany is surely not so foolish 
as not to understand what is quite obvious. The German invasion 
will be only of a _ strategic character. It will not be caused by the 
political condition of India. Governnient should be able to resist this 
invasion with the help of thirty crores of loyal subjects. If the people 
are kept satisfied with the grant of the rights of swardjya, the work is of such 
an easy character that Government will not have any occasion to proclaim 
martial law, even when the invasion isin fullswing. But even at the time of 
the Turko-German invasion, greater trusi is being placed in the bureaucracy 
without granting to the people the Congress-League Reforms which would 
make the people rush against the Germais. Repression is wanted at such a 
time not for resisting the ‘Turko-German invasion but for strengtheuing the 
hands of the bureaucracy. Under cover of the great war, with the blessings 
of the Justices, repression is made to dance before the eyes of the psople 
at the time when they are framing their views about the. Montagu Reforms. 
It is a very reprehensible thing and it cannot be sufficiently condemned. 
The Committee also asks that the sepoys by whose bravery Government are to 
gain victory, should be strictly watched on their return. There is no wonder 
that it has thrown mud at the Shivaji festival, the Ganapati festival and the 
Tilak trials, when it has made the mean suggestion mentioned above. The 
Committee sees revolution everywhere, obsessed as it is by it. The venom of 
Chirol’s book about the above matters has appeared in the Report in as mean 
and spiteful a manner. The reports and papers from which Chirol derived 
his information were also supplied to the Committee. Lokamanya Tilak 
asked Government to produce these papers, when the Chiro] case was before the 
Commission in Bombay, but Government declined on the ground that they 
were confidential and Mr. Tilak was not given an opportunity to disprove the 
charges. The wonder is that the same papers bave been placed before this 
select committee and the C. I. D. officers have induced the committee to make 
statements which would prejudice the mind of the Judge in the Chirol case. 
This game of the officials is as reprehensible as the stab in the dark, given 
when the adversary is challenging for an open fight, is mean. We think the 
Committee has also committed contempt of Court. All these points will be 
decided in the Chirol case. We consider it to be unmanly and disgraceful 
to take advantage of the secret Committee and through it publish things 
which were not produced before Court, even when challenged. Or what 
wonder is it? ‘I'he big bonfire to be set alight by the Judges in order that the 
flames of repression may spread far and wide, will burn up the guilty as well as 
the innocent. With this confidence the sponsors of Chirol’s book have thrust 
their secret torches of sivu into it. Whatelse? We can gauge what sort of 
repression will be set afoot, judging from such shameless attempts. We had 
forecasted the evil in our issue of 18th Decamber 1917. It is unfortunate 
that it has gone further than our forecast, 


20. The Dnydn Prakdsh says that the Committee was influenced more 


by official than by non-official evidence, but that it 
Dnydn Prakdsh (38), has had to admit that there exists no regular revo- 


28rd and 24th July. lutionary conspiracy in India. It further remarks 
” that the Committee still reeommended that the 


pporary measures naw infor should be wade. permanent. It qqutiines;~a 
‘Committee has repeated the mantra of Government that sedition had 
itpavans. But it hadto admit that there has been no revolu- 
inh ahdtdshtra and the Central Provinces. In Bengal and 
6 the movement is in great force, there are no Chitpavans. 
xe had considered why the movement was raising its head in 
spite ies a reprassion fof a decade in these provinces it would have found that 
idéa of a Chitpavan genesis was baseless and that it was an absurd idea of 

the bureaucracy. Educated Bengalee youths found that they had no opportuni- 
ties’ of full growth in the present restricted atmosphere and economic causes 
also viewed about the movement. Lord Carmichael hag publicly admitted 
that these things also must have been at the root of the movement. Mere 
repression will never be able to root it out. “It gains greater force with 
grester repression and it is unfortunate that Government’s belief in repression 
Bees is not diminished still and that the Committee should advise the adoption 
et of the same measures. We’commend the Committee. for its labours, but 
oe a reasonable man will strongly condemn their recommendations as they will 
me give unlimited power to the bureaucracy and will strike a blow at the liberties 
a of the people. The Sydenham camp will take advantage of the report, but 
ers: in one sense it is better that it is published now. It will “bring home to the 
~ os reasonable pedple of England the faults of an administration based on distrust 
i) a of the people. The recommendations of the Committee are of no use; they will 
a only drive the movement still more underground. ‘The better way is to give these 
o : men free opportunities for actively doing good tothe nation. Such an oppor- 
tunity will be afforded by the reforms. [In the next issue the paper says 

that the case has been prepared by the Committee on the information 
supplied by Government aod that Government have got already a Bill up 

| their sleeves. It is necessary to uproot anarchy, but care should be taken 
| that the innocent will not suffer; but the Committee has not taken that care. 
As Government have to determine when emergency measures or orlinary 
measures are required, it is possible, judging from the experience we have, 

that emergency measures will increase. The final decision about suspects, 

though their cases will be investigated by a Committee including a non-official, 

will rest with Government. Government want to extend the life of the 
Defence Act and also powers to intern new men and the recommendations 
will fulfil the wishes of Government. | 


21, “The report of the Rowlatt Committee furnishes extremely serious 
Praia Mi 7 . and impressive reading. Its recommendations will 
= | raja Mitra and Pdrst not be received by the Indian public without grave 
— (29), 24th and 26th July, , 
a Eng. cols. concern and distrust. But the Committee itself 
a | +s was @ strong independent body calculated to inspire 
confidence; and we think, whatever the nature of its recommendations, the 
conclusions arrived at in the report are entitled to great weight and every 
serious consideration.......... The suggestions and recommendations of the 
Report are bound to prove disappointing. For the Commission had raised the 
hope that its deliberations might result in a relaxation of the restrictive and 
repressive measures which have been causing so much uneasiness in InJia, 
ans? ‘Instead the Report proposes a further tightening of the hand of the law and 
a of the executive. We looked for bread from it and are offered stones instead. 
a That is of course, unpleasant. But there is something much more unpleasant 
a in the Report. It contains materials which constitute in no small measure 
es a justification of the existing and proposed special legislation........... Govern- 
ment deserve all sympathy and support in their efforts, to prevent this 
coalition of dangerous elements, and to crush out the elements themselves. 
At the same time these efforts must rely for their success more on the loyalty 
and good-will of the people than on more acts of repression and coercion. 
The existence of special legislation, overriding the ordinary law of the country 
and abolishing the usual judicial safeguards, serves as constant incentive to 
disaffection which is the fertile root of all hostile movements against Govern- 
ment.’ [In its issue of the 26th the paper writes :—‘‘ The Commissioners quote 
the self-condemnatory remarks of the Director of Public Instruction, pointing 
out the connection between education and political crime:—‘It is in the 
High Schools,: with their underpaid and discontented teachers, their crowded, 


* ® 
oe 


Mark, ill-ventilated élass-rooms, and their soul-destroying’ process of unceasing 
cram, that the seeds_of discontent and fanaticism are sown.’ Some portion of 
the blame for the prevailing political discontent in schools, must, therefore, 
fall on the educational authorities. Itis no use condemning the exacting 
demands of examinations........... The teachers are underpaid everywheré, 
and they have a right to be discontented. The disease of discontent, by 
an easy transition, passes from personal to political, and from master to 
pupil.......... And in this connection it is well to remember that it is not 
merely the requirements of the examinations that make the system inert and 
lifeless, but the same effect is brought about by the officialisation of education, 
‘subjecting it to narrow and rigid departmental rules.’’] 


22. The Rowlatt Committee has suggested means for evading the provi- 
—a sions of the Criminal Procedure Code and the 
ort, ony ~ Evidence Act so that the accused may have very 
ett pe (g3)" 24th July. little chance of acquittal. Such means have been 


provided in the Defence of India Act. But the. 


Act will cease to operate six months after the conclusion of the war and so 


Government took pity on the Police, and the Committee have made sug zestions a 


after the war. The Committee suggest that trials for sedition may be conducted 
without the help of assessors or jurors. Even now-assessors are of no 
use as their opinion is not binding up the judge! If the majority of jurors 
pronounce the accused not guilty the ,judge has ‘either to acquit the 
accused or order a re-trial, and if the’ jury again pronounce him not guilty 
he has to acquit him. What cat’ be more painful to think of than 
the suggestion for ‘laying the axe at the very root of thea jury system by 
the British who themselves regard it as the stronghold of their liberty ? 
he Committee have advanced a ridiculous excuse for doing away with 
the jury, vzz., that the jurors are harassed! ‘T'he jurors have never made 
such a complaint! Another excuse for supporting the suggestion is that the 
jurors would be influenced by the discussion of the casein public. Why is not 
the jury dispensed with in similar cases in Kngland? ‘The jury system cannot 
be said to be vicious thouczh it is sometimes complained that juries are partial 
even in England. ‘The verdict of the jury, if it. errs once, prevents the Judge 
from doing injustice a hundred times. Another objectionable suggestion the 
Committee have made goes to deprive the accused person of the precious 
right he enjoys of cross-examining the prosecuting witnesses twice—at the 
time when the charge is framed and when the prosecution takes place. We 
know of many who have been acquitted owing to this double cross-examination. 
It is surprising that the Committee have not hesitated to say that the 
punishment would have some moral effect on the accused and the people if it 
is prompt.. It is to be regretted that the Committee have lost sight of the 
fundamental principle of justice that the trial is meant for giving an opportu- 
nity to the accused to clear himself and not for getting him punished or 
for giving facilities to the Police. ‘The Committee have practically suggested 
that the Defence of India Act should be placed on the Statute Book with a 
change in its name. This gives cause for anxiety, and we wonder how long 
the present highhandedness will continue and when it will stop. [In the 
subsequent issue the paper writes :—Indians have lived in the hope that the 
Defence of India Act would be of short duration; but they will be distracted 
with the thought of its permanency, for the Act would do credit to Prussianism. 
Indians wish that the Defence of India Act should not receive permanency 
in any form. The innocent will certainly suffer in the absence of a regular 
trial. The whole of India should agitate against the adoption of the sugges- 
tions of the Committee. The Shri Venkatcshuar also disapproves of the 
suggestions of the Committee as they, in its opinion, will nee !lessly strengthen 
the hands of the police and increase the possibility of the innocent suffering 
punishment. The paper is of opinion that the unduly strong measures 
suggested by the Committee are due to their having been presented with one- 
sided views of the question by the police and their having completely iguored 
tke deep-rooted twyalty of the Indian people.| 
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‘upon the orders alleged to have been issued by the 
| Punjab Government to the Post Office to confiscate 
warn, ml copies of New India, the New Times remarks :— 
: “ This latest act of injudicious interference with the 
- right of public opinion is in line with previous orders 
of the Punjab Government in connection with the 
propaganda for political reforms. Sir Michael 


O’Dwyer has, evidently, his own political philosophy for the Punjab. He 


apparently is anxious that under his benevolent care the people of the Punjab 
be not contaminated with the dangerous doctrine of self-government, 
and yet he is the most enthusiastic Provincial head appealing for recruits 


-to fight the battles of freedom! It is time for the country to enter a public 


protest against this senseless action of a strong bureaucrat against a journal 
which has nobly championed the national cause through all these years of 


anxiety.” 


24. To send the first produce of Kanara vid that Alnavar—Marmagao line - 
would be giving additional importance to Marmagao 

_ Karwar ports should be port. To feed Marmagao which is a foreign port at 
improved instead of the cost of good ports like Bhatkal, Kumta, etc., is 
a ¥P'r oe like feeding one’s own children on gruel and feasting 
94th July ra Vritt (8°), the children of others. What fault have we com- 
mitted that we should be treated in this manner ? 

The Portuguese treaty will not create any difficulties in the way of running the 
railway lines to the ports of Karwdr. If Government construct only a 
port-line and feed a foreign port at our hands, would it not be saying to the 
people :—‘ We look to our profits. If you want a Railway, you may try for 
it’? Itis quite disappointing that no scheme is yet contemplated to improve 
the ports of Karwar in order that trade may progress at least in the next 
decade, when the present condition of Kanara is poor. It is harmful poli- 
tically in the end, to look only to the present profits and leave the future to 
take care of itself. 


25. Referring to the publication of a book entitled ‘A Step In The 
a Steamer’, containing brief summaries in English 
English hook called ‘a Of Mr. Tilak’s speeches in Marathi, compiled by 
Step In The Steamer ’. one Mr. Sardesei and published by the ‘ National 
Kesari (118), 28rd July. Bureau’, the Kesari writes:—This book was first 
meant to be published under the title ‘ Tilak at 
sixty’. Mr. Tilak, however, intimated to Mr. Sardesai that his case agaiust 
Sir Valentine Chirol was sub jgudice and that it would be prejudiced by 
the publication of incomplete accounts of his speeches as given by newspapers. 
Mr. Sardesai had. accordingly deferred publication of the book in question. 
He has now published it, however, under a different title. Mr. Sardesai 
will find that he is mistaken if he thinks that he can escape the clutches 
of the law by such artfulness. Mr. Tilak has authorised us to state that he 
is 10 no way responsible for the account of the speeches as given in this 
pr blication. 


<6. ‘The Indian section of those who deal in cotton have not taken 
kindly to the proposed Cotton Committees with a 
Complaint about the Civilian at its head. The Marwari Cotton Brokers’ 
Cotton Contracts Com- Association have after long deliberation resolved 
a thdn (21), 2ist to have nothing to do with the Committee and there 
Sale. tine x » 2'8" will, therefore, be no business in ‘Good Broach’. 
: We understand that these bodies have exercised 
pressure on their mem bers who have been ‘nominated’ to the committee, to 
withdraw themselves from that semi-official body. In the meanwhile 
the local Government has inflicted a hurried Press Note outlining the 
provisional rules for the conduct of business. It seems rather strange. that 
Government should have put itself to this trouble, while a large body of 
— whose interests are directly involved are opposed to the preposterous 
scheme.” : 


bs 
* 7 tae, Yee. 


27. The Mufid-e-Rosgdr states that the Arya Gazette of Agra hag 

. | _ published rude remarks about the prophet Muham- 
@ileged rude remarks in jad, and while it takes the writer thereof severely to 
a Arya Comite 5 — task, if maintains that its publication is likely to 
— - propa; ™*” gause @ breach of the peace. It strongly urges Gov- 
Mufid-e-Rozgdr (151), ernment to set the provisions of the Defence of India 
98th July. Act in the motion with a view to stop the publication 


of such a scurrilous paper. 


28. ‘‘ We have received a copy of ‘My Mission to London, 1912—1914’ 
g b oo by Prince Lichnowsky, the last German Ambassador 
p We sestron “© 3. in England, and we recommend its translation and 
ublicity Board to dis- 3.7) ..,°. ee 7 
tribute in India verna- Stribution by the Publicity Committee of the 
cular translations of Government of India. It will prove from the 
Prince Lichnowsky’s book mouth of the Germen Ambassador who was in 
‘My Mission to London, England up to the outbreak of war how Sir Edward 
1912—14.” Grey, our Foreign Minister, strove for peace and 
wae Observer (12), 12th 4 better understanding with Germany from the 
y time Prince Lichnowsky arrived in London till 
the last moment before the declaration of war. It will show how Austro- 
German policy was shaping towards a world-war for years, and how England 
endeavoured to avoid it by all honourable means at her disposal. It will 
prove that the Germun statements with regard to the cause of the war and 
the incidents which led up to it are false and are known to be such by the 
German Government which has published them to deceive the world and 
to conceal its own infamous conduct.......... It is a pamphlet of some 
44 pages and the revelations contained therein if made kuown to the people 
of India would go far towards enlightening them as to the character of the 
people and Governments we are engaged in fighting, and against whom 
perhaps India may have to defend herseif.” 


29. “There are distinct signs that Germany’s fighting strength has been 
exhausted. Whether the reverses suffered by 

Comments on the failure Germans on the French front be temporary or not, 
old recent German the Joss of 20,000 men and 400 guns to the enemy 
New Times (1), 24th 38 sufficiently significant ; its moral effect would be 
July. greater even than the material loss. The docile 
German population which was expecting a splendid 

achievement with the first stroke of the German offensive must have been taken 


aback. The fact that the French have, in co-operation with America, 


succeeded in compelling the enemy to retire, shows how America is coming > 
gradually to play a great part in the struggle. The Allied supremacy on the. 


sea and in the air remains unbroken and the military reverses which Germany 
has suffered should add considerably to the strength of the Allied side.” 


30. The Bombay Samdchdr says that the object underlying the 
speeches recently delivered by His Excellency the 

Some recent speeches “overnor at different places is no other than to 
on recruiting. secure the confidence of the public by placing before 
Bombay Samachar (63), them the true situation regarding the war. It 
26th July; Sanj Vartamdn appreciatingly refers to the speech His Excellency 
(31), 25th July. delivered at Belgaum and observes that it is worth 
being carefully pondered over by the entire people of 

the Bombay Presidency. It warmly supports the appeal made by the Governor 
to all the able-bodied persons in the Presidency to join thearmy and commends 
to the attention of the educated youths of the country the example of the Chief 
of Sawantwadi, who has expressed his firm resolve not to leave. the field 
of battle till the war comes to a close. The paper concludes with 
expressing the hope that the people of the Bombay Presidency 
will not fail to add to their -glory by duly responding to His 
Excellency’s appeal and thereby fulfilling their duty towards India and the 
Empire. [The Sdnj Vartamdu, while approving the specch made by 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi at Kaira, strongly supporting recruitment for the army, 
refers to his remark to the effect that the military training which 
Indians will acquire by joining the army will enable them to oppose the 
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fal a'to the iodend in the evn, asi ee that 


1s 06 ob any- -Auplici on the part of the British 

would be able to secure swardjya from them in case the 

| false, provided the Indians were well-versed in the art 

‘paper then goes on £0 refer to Mr. Gandhi’s words wherein he 

teven if the ouse of Commons refused to give India her dues, 

pared for the war, would secure her independence in a moment, and 

; that these words are enough to infuse martial enthusiasm into the 

wane a all Indians. [t expresses the opinion that if Government manage 

#6 secure persons of Mr. Gandhi's type correctly to advice the people at 

different centres such an effort on their part would not fail to bring about 
desirable results | 


31. ‘It was inevitable that a bestia journal like the Sdndesh should be 
| an eye-sore to the authorities. It was, however, 
Forfeiture of the disgraceful that they-should strangle the paper on a 


security of the Sandesh. flimsy pretext without giving it the least warning 
.- Kesart (113), 28rd July; ' wa 
‘Sudhdkar (131), 21st July; We had once predicted that if the repressive policy 


Rai of Government were to stop a paper two more papers 
ee oe would take its place. This prophecy has been partly 
‘fulfilled by the birth of the Sanjaya, a new daily started by Mr. Virkar. This 
shows the Indian patriots’ determination tc face the repressive policy of Gov- 
‘ernment without flinching and to. continue to work in the cause of the 
country. [The Sudkdkar ‘writes:—The extinction of the Sandesh reminds 
people of the tyrannical nature of the power invested in the bureaucracy to 
forfeit security deposited under the Press Act without first obtaining the 
sanction of a court of law. Under the new scheme of constitutional reforms 
such powers will not be abated by an iota and this fact alone is enough to 
prove its worthlessness. ‘The attitude of the Government of the Punjab in 
banning the New India and killing the Observer conflicts with the assurance 
‘given by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford that every opportunity 
“would he given the people to fully discussthe reform proposals. If 
Lord Chelmsford honestly desires that the scheme should be thoroughly 
‘examined by the people he should stop the pranks of Sir Michael O'Dwyer. 
‘The Rdjakdran writes:—The death of the Sandesh falsifies the Modezates’ 
prediction that the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme will open a new era of 
constitutional reforms. If Government expect the reform scheme to satisfy 
the people they should repeal the Press Act which gives the death-blow 
_. with so-much ease to the most popular newspapers. | 


32. Itis said that the Forest Department is angry with wild boars 
sie as they destroy the crops of rayats and that it has 
Criticism of the order ordered the rayats to kill them, wherever found. 


of the Forest Department A order‘also has been issued that boars should be 
to catch wild boars in 


cake caught only in nets in the forests. Where are the 

Kdnara Vritt (30), fire arms if they are asked .to be shot? It would 

24th July. be more the misfortune of boars than the fortune of 

rayats, if they, made reckless by the Arms Act, were 

-t0 meet their death in the nets. We inform the public gladly and thankfully 

that Government have found out the loss suffered by the rayats, whether the 
beasts die or not. 


38. The Praja Mitra and Parsi expresses a fear that the failure of the 


| monsoon so far is likely to result in a famine and 
Anxiety as regards the it thanks Government for the foresight they have 
failure of the monsoon. shown in issuing orders to their officials to take 


(29) "abrd July; Indien measures for relieving the distress that might be 


| caused by the impendiug calamity. It asks Govern- 

ee ee ment to enlist the co-operation of the public in the 
famine relief measures by inviting the popular leaders to make their sugges- 
tions in the matter. It suggests that Government should call upon the Indian 
Industries Commission to issue an-interim report and take steps to start 
“¢ertain industries so that public money may not be wasted on unprofitable 
__telief works but utilised in the interests of the Empire. _ (The Indian Loyalist 
"writes in a somewhat similar strain.| 


84, Referring to the departure of the S. S. Koweit for Jeddah on Monday 
: last with a complement of 885 Hajis, the Muslim 

pepe of eniER ng Herald states that the notice circulated by the 
facilities provided by Gov- Bombay Haj Committee had disappointed the 


ernment for Hajis. snhaeilete allen’ ype Mies wi Eyre 5, Setad 4 

g plgrims, and adds that they are deeply ay 
onltusim Hora (0H, grateful to Government who spared one ship in spite ae 
26th July. 


of their own very pressing needs to enable the Hajis 
to perform the pilgrimage at pre-war rates of passage. The paper also 
commends the efforts of Khan Sahib Maulvi Abdulla Ahmed for obtaining 
single tickets for natives of Mecca. 


EDUCATION. 


*35. “Weare glad that the Government of Bombay have cancelled 
their orders passed in April of last year abolishing 

Comments on the new [Urdu as the medium of instruction in Muham- | 
orders of Government as oi 
regards Urdu teaching in madan schools in this Presidency. We had pointed tt 


ee ae T Rofor out in strong terms the absurdity of these orders. 
(4), 28th fog women present orders are reasonable and no sensible i 
person will take exception to them.” iW 
RAILWAYS. 


36. “ We have now reached a stage when we-must consider whether the 
Indian Governmentis going to be really ‘ Indian’ 
Government should for once and shape its policy finally in the interests 
resume the management of the country, and according to its needs. The 
of a cg = eget forthcoming termination of the contract with the 
July, ung india (14), 24th ast Indian Railway Company offers the opportunity 
to Government to inaugurate a forward policy by 
resuming the management of the line. It will mean obvious disadvantages 
to Anglo-Indian vested interests ; but the advantages accruing to the country 
will more than counterbalance it and Government should feel no hesitation 
in taking a step which other civilised countries have already taken or are 
about to take. The taking over of the line will also mean that there will be 
& continuous system of State managed lines running from Calcutta to Peshé- 
war, and considerable economies can be effected by bringing together the 
different lines—already State-owned—intersecting the heart of Hindustan . 
under one central administrative system and eliminating the profits of the 
middleman. Government can give no better proof of their desire to admi- 
 nister or not Indian affairs in the interests of Indians than by their action in 
regard to this matter.” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 2nd August 1918. 


* Reported in advance, 


BOMBAY ; PRINTED AT THE GOVERNMENT CENTRAL PRESS; 
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Report on Indian Papers 
For the week ending 8rd August 1918, 


a 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 


which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 4) 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts he 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to - the origin of the report ~ e) 
and what the correct facts are. ai 
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1. Mr, Montagu holds that we should learn step by step the art of 

The Reiter Gekems. responsible Government in Provincial affairs and 
Kesari (118), 30th July, that we could not otherwise conduct the Imperial 

: “Government. -We think the basic principle of 
Mr, Montagu to be a mistaken one. We should first protest @gainst it and 
ask for the rights of Swardjya in the Government of India. It is notable 
that the Moderates also agree with us in-this matter. If we have no powers 
in the central seat of Government, it is not worth having them in Provinces. 
Mr. Montagu proposes to abolish divided heads of revenue between Imperial 
and Provincial Governments and the arrangement is a better one than: that 
in vogue now. But people gain or lose nothing if the bureaucracy only is 
powerful in both the administrations. Formerly one saheb was spending our 
money for us and now we shall have in lieu two sahebs. We have to consider 
the subject from the point of view of Home Rule, paying attention to the point 
how far people control the two sahebs. Mr. Montagu proposes to introduce 
Council Government in all provinces. This arrangement is better butitis to 
be noted there is nothing of Home Rule in it. Though there are ever so many 
elected councillors in the Council, so long as Government have got the power 
to throw out any resolution passed by the Council, it is of no benefit from the 
point of view of Swardj. Mr. Montagu has given a very little portion of 
Swardjya in Provincial Governments. We do not think that the Committee to 
be appointed to apportion transferred and reserved subjects will give more than 
four or tive Departments though 15 have been mentioned by Mr. Montagu. 
How can the aspirations of the people about Swardjya be satisfied with such 
a& meagre scheme? We have no belief in quinquennial instalments. We are 
able to take up the work now. Mr. Montagu, though he admits that Indians 
can conduct the administration, says that it cannot be handed over to them 
in the absence of electorates. Even now there are electorates and electoral 
reform can be carried out after the grant of Swardjya. The grant of 
Swardjya cannot be made to depend on this reform. It is better to entrust 
power into the hands:of members elected by incomplete electorates than to 
irresponsible officials as now. ‘The irreducible first instalment is the grant 
of full provincial autonomy and of most of the corresponding powers in the 
Government of India. Governors are to be empowered to allot if necessary 
the money required for reserved subjects first. it means in plain language 
that after elephants are fed, sheep should feed on the leavings. The minister 
cannot economise but he has the power of imposing new taxes. The arrange- 
ment is not a proper one and it may lead to conflict with the people. Who 
will accept the Dewan’s post and become a diwana (mad man)? Indians are 
no children. Rights should be given freely to them, trusting them. No 
scheme. based on idle fear will be found satisfactory by the people. It is not 
wise to give to the people something and guard them strictly on the ground 
that they may misuse it. It is the tradition of the bureaucracy to create 
such spectres around Swardjya. We do not think that Mr. Montagu would 
accept this line of argament. Judged from any view-point, the Montagu 
reforms are incomplete, one-sided, complicated, meagre, unsatisfactory and 
therefore unacceptable and unable even to carry out the object of preparing 
India for the defence of the Empire. We cannot accept them; if Swardjya 


on the lines of the Montagu reforms is to be given, at least full provincial 


autonomy and division of subjects in the Government of India into reserved 
and transferred heads should be insisted upon. If Mr. Montagu does 
not accept- our view we shall appeal against him. If we fail there, we 
should resolve that we shall not remain content till we obtain full rights 


of Swardjya within the Empire as settled by the Congress. The real 


way of getting Swardjya is persistent agitation, not blessing like a beggar 
évery one who gives something. We must get our birthright; if not 
to-day, tomorrow. We shall even accept instalments; but there must 
be some limit to instalments and the first instalment should at least be 
such a one as would really confer upon us some rights of Swardjya, 
{Elsewhere the paper says :—We get no doubt the new power of imposing 
fresh taxes but we cannot forget that it might lead to increased expenditure 
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1. Mr, Montagu holds that we should learn step by step the art of 
The Reform Scheme, . @8ponsible Government in Provincial affairs and 
Kesari (113), 30th July, that we could not otherwise conduct the Imperial 
bie ; "Government. We think the basic principle of 
Mr. Montagu to be a mistaken one. We should first protest against it and 
ask for the rights of Swardjya in the Government of India. It is notable 
that the Moderates also agree with us in-this matter. If we have no powers 
in the central seat of Government, it is not worth having them in Provinces. 
Mr. Montagu proposes to abolish divided heads of revenue between Imperial 
and Provincial Governments and the arrangement is a better one than: that 
in vogue now. But people gain or lose nothing if the bureaucracy only is 
powerful in both the administrations. Formerly one saheb was spending our 
money for us and now we shall have in lieu two sahebs. We have to consider 
the subject from the point of view of Home Rule, paying attention to the point 
how far people control the two sahebs. Mr. Montagu proposes to introduce 
Council Government in all provinces, This arrangement is better butitis to 
be noted there is nothing of Home Rule in it. Though there are ever so many 
elected councillors in the Council, so long as Government have got the power 
to throw out any resolution passed by the Council, it is of no benefit from the 
point of view of Swardj. Mr. Montagu has given a very little portion of 
Swardjya in Provincial Governments. We do not think that the Committee to 
be appointed to apportion transferred and reserved subjects will give more than 
four or five Departments though 15 have been mentioned by Mr. Montagu. 
How can the aspirations of the people about Swardjya be satisfied with such 
a& meagre scheme? We have no belief in quinquennial instalments. We are 
able to take up the work now. Mr. Montagu, though he admits that Indians 
can conduct the administration, says that if cannot be handed over to them 
in the absence of electorates. Even now there are electorates and electoral 
reform can be carried out after the grant of Swardjya. The grant of 
Swardjya cannot be made to depend on this reform. It is better to entrust 
power into the hands:of members elected by incomplete electorates than to 
irresponsible officials as now. The irreducible first instalment is the grant 
of full provincial autonomy and of most of the corresponding powers in the 
Government of India. Governors are to be empowered to allot if necessary 
the money required for reserved subjects first. It means in plain language 
that after elephants are fed, sheep should feed on the leavings. The minister 
cannot economise but he has the power of imposing new taxes. ‘The arrange- 
ment is not a proper one and it may lead to conflict with the people. Who 
- will accept the Dewan’s post and become a diwana (mad man)? Indians are 
no children. Rights should be given freely to them, trusting them. No 
scheme based on idle fear will be found satisfactory by the people. It is not 
wise to give to the people something and guard them strictly on the ground 
that they may misuse it. It is the tradition of the bureaucracy to create 
such spectres around Swardjya. We do not think that Mr. Montagu would 
accept this line of argament. Judged from any view-point, the Montagu 
reforms are incomplete, one-sided, complicated, meagre, unsatisfactory and 
therefore unacceptable and unable even to carry out the object of preparing 
India for the defence of the Empire. We cannot accept them; if Swardjya 


on the lines of the Montagu reforms is to be given, at least full provincial 


autonomy and division of subiects in the Government of India into reserved 
and transferred heads should be insisted upon. If Mr. Montagu does 
not accept- our view we shall appeal against him. If we fail there, we 
should resolve that we shall not remain content till we obtain full rights 


of Swardjya within the Empire as settled by the Congress. The real: 


way of getting Swardjya is persistent agitation, not blessing like a beggar 
évery one who gives something. We must get our birthright; if not 
to-day, tomorrow. We shall even accept instalments; but there must 
be some limit to instalments and the first instalment should at least be 
such a one as would really confer upon us some rights of Swardjya. 
{Elsewhere the paper says :—We get no doubt the new power of imposing 


fresh taxes but we cannot forget that it might lead to increased expenditure 
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ips bring in increasing revenue and they have got only two Departments, 
‘General Administration and Police that will demand increased expenditure, 
‘Bat during the last decade, Government got 68 lakhs more from land 
gevenue and stamps and spent 35 lakhs more on General Ad ministration and 
Police. -Governinent have reserved such departments in their hands as will 
‘being them on the whole additional revenue. They have handed over 
nents ‘which require untold amount of expenditure and which cannot 

gin easily -additional income or from which the Minister would nof 
‘like to have additional income.] : : 


2. “The most glaring assumption which runs through every portion of 
the scheme is the deep distrust in the ability and the 
honesty of the Indian people and an equally deep 
and even more unreasoning faith in the integrity and 
disinterestedness of the officials..........  Hvery 
deadiock, every difficulty has one sovereign remedy 
provided for it, the superb and infallible honesty of purpose of the official 
Gaste,......... To take a few concrete instances the Government of India, in 
the words of the report (paragraph 266), ‘in all matters which it judges to be 
essential to the discharge of its responsibilities for peace, order and good 
government, must, saving only for its accountability to Parliament, retain 
indisputable power’. Matters which are essential to the discharge of respon- 
sibilities for peace, order and good government provide an absolutely unlimited 
scope ; besides, the Government itself is to judge of its own jurisdiction; the 
accountability to Parliament is a pious fiction over which nobody troubles his 
head; and the legitimate influence and authority of the representation of the 
Indian people is deliberately ousted. Is it therefore any exaggeration to say 
that the Government of India as it is proposed to constitute it will be an 
unmitigated despotism and a complete negation of any particle of self-govern- 
ment which it is proposed to grant to us? And yet the authors started with 
the object of giving us the first step to responsible government and their 
honesty of purpose is accepted to be above suspicion.......... The Council of 
State, with a clear official majority, is constituied to negative all the measures 
of the Legislative Assembly, and even to get measures passed over the head 
of the latter. It is difficult to imagine how the Government of India could 
be made more despotic and if is pure nonsense to talk of responsible govern- 
ment in connection with it. It is taken for granted that the legislative bodies 
can be properly presided over by an official whose ability and impartiality is 
to be taken for granted. In every legislative assembly in the world the 
presiding officer is a man unconnected with the administration as that is 
considered essential for impartial rulings from the chair. Here the presiding 
officer in the provincial assemblies is the Governor who is the central figure of 
the administration! Can absurdity go any greater lengths? The certificate 
procedure by which the little gods can bring new laws into existence or damn 
them out of it would be very amusing were it not for the fact that it touches 


the very essence of the new proposals and is at the same time an exact repu- 
diation of whatever is granted.” 


8. The Jdgriti, one of the organs of the backward classes, writes :— 


hit _ The Montagu-Chelmsford refrom scheme has dis- 
Jagrits Fea hig an: appointed those who advocated communal represen- 
Ond Aug. ' tation and they are now trying to create an 
impression that the action of the authors of that 
scheme was due to the fear of the Brahmins. Asa matter of fact communal 
representation is opposed by some non-Brahmins also. Besides, some of the . 
Brahmins who oppose it sincerely sympathise with the backward classes and 
rightly believe the recognition of this principle will only tend to accentuate 
the existing differences between the several communities. Our aim must ba 
to achieve national unity and it is surely not wise to add to our differences 
- which are already responsible for considerable mischief. It will be well-nigh 
impossible to eradicate this evil when once it is recognised in Indian polity. 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford would not have been able to accept the 
- principle of communal representation even if they were so minded. It is futile 
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to expect that it will ba accepted now by carrying on agitation in favour of 
it which will only have the effect of creating one more difficulty in the path of 
Government. [The Dnydn Prakdsh declares that it would like to sag 
representatives of the backward classes elected instead of nominated by 
Government and therefore advocates the taking of steps to secure the eledtion 
of the leaders of the backward classes to the Councils in due proportion.| | 


*4. “The effect of the removal of statutory restrictions will enable the 
number of the Members to be increased and the 

The Government of personnel to be selected from within or without the 
India in the new Reforms [ndian Civil Service in any proportion that may be 
“Te Social Reformer desirable or expedient at a given time. Itis practi- 
(4) 7s bee. cally certain that there will always be a due propor- 
tion of members of the Indian Civil Service in the 
Council. It is also clear that the report contemplates the enlargement of 
the Council. And yet the joint authors recommend the appointment of 
only one other Indian member. If, as they say, the appointment of 
one Indian member has proved of value in enabling Government 
to have first-hand acquaintance with Indian opinion, surely the proposed 
addition of a single more Indian is a very meagre recognition of the 
fact. . Surely, a more liberal provision of the means of acquiring first- 
hand acquaintance with Indian opinion and the wishes of India, will do no 
harm to the Government of India, and the outlay thereon may be soon 
recouped by economies in the Criminal Investigation. Department which is 
making Government odious in the eyes of the public. We are strongly of 
the opinion that not less than one-half of the number of memberships of the 
Council of the Governor-General should be definitely assigned to Indians, 
including, of course, statutory Indians, that is, Englishmen domiciled in 
India. More than the expansion of the Legislative Councils, more, indeed, 
than any other reform, the eradication of race distinction is the most clamant 
need of British rule in this country. The existence of invidious racial 
distinctions in the administration is a grievanca which touches every one in 
India, from the great ruling princes to the lowliest Indian, whatever may be 
his caste or creed. The colour bar is the greatest and most offensive common 
factor of Indian grievances, and no reform which does not expressly and 
emphaticaliy relinquish and proclaim the relinquishment of it, has the least 
chance of conciliating Indian sentiment. The definite assignment of one-half 
of the seats in the Viceroy’s Executive Council—the Cabinet of the country— 
will be such an emphatic and unmistakable abandonment of the colour bar 
and the effect of it on the Indian mind-—and on the Anglo-Indian mind—will 
be incalculably to the good. It will make us feel, as nothing else can, that the 
Government of India is our own Government and that loyalty to it is the 
highest patriotism. A subsidiary consideration is that, if the number of Indian 
members is not limited to two, it will always be possible to have on the 
Council an Indian member belonging to small but influential and enlightened 
communities like the Parsis and the Indian Christians. We attach great 
importance to these valuable elemeuts in our population and we should be 
sorry to see them permanently kept out of the Cabinet of the Empire.......... 
While approving of the principle of a two chamber legislature for the Govern- 
ment of India, we think the constitution proposed for the two chambers may 
be improved upon. To begin with, we regard 100 as too small a number for 
the Indian Legislative Assembly. It should consist of not less than 250 or 
300 members, should be wholly elected by territorial constituencies, as we 
have suggested for the Provincial Legislative Councils. The second chamber 
should have half that'‘number of members, composed of representatives, elected 
on a communal basis in the case of minorities, of the provincial councils, of 
special interests, and of nominated and official and non-official members. It 
should be simply a second chamber or upper chamber. We deprecate alto- 
‘gether the proposals which aim at making the ‘ Council of State ’—it should 
have no such grandiose name—the supreme legislative authority for India on 
all crucial questions. - In another place, the joint .authors indicate that they 
contemplate the association of the Ruling Princes with the Couucil of State. 
Ruling Princes have declared with one voice that they have no desire to interfere 


with the administration of British India, and it is not easy to see how this 
an be made compatible with their association with what is intended to be 
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me ive authority for India’, that is, of course, British India. 

thing ‘at-a time is a rule in constitutional reform. as in other matters. 

'" YF" devising the future Legislature of British India, it is best to confine our 
— attention to the needs and conditions of British India,-without casting side- 
> ae ~ glances at Ruling Princes and their States.” : 


- - B..“ The life and rigs the “ype Angas declaration of last year: is 
Ay? ae arg <= the idea of responsible government, of which the 
tack” oS Indsa ©), introduction into provincial governments is provided 
re wee | for from the sixth year of the inauguration of the 
new scheme. On what grounds then is this vivifying principle withheld from 
the chief domain, viz., the Government of India? If necessary anywhere, 
it would seem to be necessary there.......... The doctrine of ‘ successive 
stages’ and ‘ progressive,realisation’ applies here as elsewhere. ‘The men who 
oan be entrusted with the management of local self-government, education, 
sanitation, agriculture and industries in separate- provinces can certainly be 
entrusted with the control of the operations of the salt and the income-tax 
departments. The mere extent of jurisdiction cannot form an insuperable 
objection. The scheme purports to obviate the need of further agitation 
@s8 a means of securing an advance. In a certain measure this end is attained 
by the proposal to constitute commissions under the authority of Parliament at 
regular intervals of twelve years for the express purpose of recommending 
suitable steps of advance. In the case of the Government of India, however 
neither the beginning nor the future stages are clearly provided for. Agitation 
then is rendered inevitable by this imperfection in the scheme. For it is not 
to be imagined ‘that the people of India will rest content with the promise of 
power held out on the provincial plane. The destinies of India are worked 
, out on the highest plane, vzz., that of the Government of India.......... 
In the preliminary section of Part II, entitled the Proposals, the authors of 
the report acknowledge that England’s duty is ‘a persistent endeavour to 
frain the people of India for the task of governing themselves ’.......... Surely, 
it is impossible to contend that a serious step has been taken towards securing 
this great end by the transfer of some proviacial services to popular control. 
ecsseeeee We are at a loss to discover why the Secretary of State and the 
Viceroy, who so readily assume the success of the experiment for extending 
its scope in the provincial sphere, should shrink from the like assumption 
when it comes to extending the scope of popular control to the national sphere. 
In our opinion, the case for introducing the principle of responsible govern- 
ment in the national as well the provincial sphere is complete. Without it 
the scheme would be inconsistent with itself; the spirit of the August declara- 
tion will not have been fully vindicated ; and England will be unable to claim 
that she has set India firmly on the road to self-government........... We do 
‘not profess to have a cut and dried proposal in this behalf, but we are clear 
that the third formula should go. It rests on unsound reasoning, and must 
fall before a combined assault on the part of the Indian leaders. The 
committee who are to demarcate the reserved from the transferred services 
in the provinces should have instructions to indicate similar lines of demarca- 
tion in the Government of India, and the twelve-year commissions should 
likewise have authority to recommend the ‘successive stages’ for the 


‘ progressive realisation of sxesponsible government’ in the national as well 
as in the provincial sphere.” 


*6. “ Another ea i feature of the reformed Government of India 
yer: is the institution of an Indian Privy Council. 
bus Bae coe @), th Appointments to it are to be made for life and by 

f His Majesty. As for its personnel, ‘officials and non- 
officials, both from British India and the’ Native States, would be eligible, 
but it would be necessary to confine appointment to those who had won real 
-distinction, or had held or were holding the highest offices, such as members 
of the Governments, Ruling Princes, members of the Council of State and 
High Court Judges.’ A body consisting of such high personages would indeed 

~ be imposing, but it would not be without its difficulties.. The inclusion of 
\ .the ruling princes and their subjects raises the whole question of the relation 
' 90f the ruling chiefs to British India. If native states would resent, and very 


tightly, the interference ‘of ‘an outside power in their domestic affairs, 
would it be fair to let them have a sway in settling the destinies of British 
India? Neither the independence or the real worth and capacity of most of 
our native chiefs is above suspicion and it is an open question whether their 
inclusion in the Privy Council of India would not rather weaken than enhance 
its reputation. The precise character of this new Council might prove all 
the more dangerous as there is nothing definite -said about its functions.” 


*7. “Out of the total estimated revenue in British India and in England 

for 1918-19, amounting to Rs. 163 crores, the Pro- 

. Popular ag Over vinces are to get only Rs. 69 crores, and out of these 
pe rena hse aed the new Jatter, the pepole are to control only Rs. 21 crores: 
Mahrdtta (6), 4th Aug. Out of Rs. 159 crores, the total expenditure in British 
India and England, the Provinces will share some- 

thing like Rs. 53 crores, and out of this latter, the expenditure to be defrayed 
from. the ministers’ exchequer will amount to a little over Rs. 22 crores. 
Roughly the people, therefore, will control only $th of the revenue and 
expenditure, 2.e., they get only 4 4th share of Financial autonomy, even if all 
the departments suggested in the list are transferred to the Provincial Minis- 
ters! If the Committee will not recommend the transfer of all these depart- 
ments, as will probably be the case, then the figures will still go down, and we 
shall get less than $th of it. And this, Mr. Montagu thinks, is a substantial 
step taken in the direction of responsible government in pursuance of the 
declaration of August 20,1917! In the Congress-League Scheme the people 
demanded something like ath or a little less than § of Financial autonomy. 


And instead we are offered 4th of it or probably less than that even! Is it 
sufficient for us! Are we to be satisfied with it only, or are we to demand 
more than this? Will our moderate friends answer this question?” [In 
another article the paper writes :—‘ Assuming that all subjects are transferred 
in an advanced province like Bombay, it will be quite clear from the above 
figures that the Minister or Ministers in charge of these departments will 
have to deal with a revenue of Rs. 4 crores and an expenditure of over 
Rs. 35 crores. The indispensable figure in the revenue is, however, under 
the head excise, and without it the minister or the Legislative Conncil 
will get only something like Rs. 95 lakhs. The educated people, however, 
thoroughly abhor this price of intoxicating and degenerating their own 
illiterate poor brothers, and, if they are to forego this revenue by prohibi- 
ting toe consumption of intoxicating drugs, then in the very first year 
‘additional taxation to meet even the current, and not expanding, expendituré 
on education, sanitation or the like will have to be imposed by the ministers. 
For, it is certain that the’ Governor and the Executive. Council will not 
starve their reserved subjects, and they will realise their allotments by 
‘either persuading or compelling, by a certificate of the Governor, the legis- 
lature. The vested interests of the services, again, in'the Transferred Depart- 
ments will not, and cannot for the present, be allowed to suffer, and no great 


-economy is possible there for some years. So ultimately the legislature will 


-have either to continue the disastrous intoxicating State business or to raise 
additional revenue by new taxation, ifit wish to save the masses from 
degeneration. But this is not the whole thing. Expanding Education and 
Sanitation will make heavy demands upon the Ministerial exchequer, and if 
‘a vigorous policy in these departments is to be pursued—and iit will have to ba 
Bales +B ee additional taxation will mount higher and higher. So in thé 
very first quinquennium the courage, tact and philanthropy of the popular 
Fanrabeaniatres will be put to a severe test, and they will have to face unpopula- 
rity at the very outset.’’| 


ra, Me Montagu delivered an important speech on the Indian Reform 
Scheme at a meeting of the Cambridge Liberal 

_ Mr. Montagu’s speech Association on the 27th July in connection with his 
on the Indian Reform g¢andidature for the new division of Cambridgeshire. 
paren parse Wier. Came: We have nc doubt that it will ba read throughout 
‘Mas i ss0cla- India with the deepest interest and make his severe 
Gujarati (17), 4th Aug, critics both in this country as well as in England 
‘Eng. cols. think seriously over its contents......... If Mr. 
, : Montagu’ S uncompromising critics in England -have 
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something from. his co 


urageous and noble-minded speech, their — 


from this masterly and memorable pronouncement. It shows that therg 


. . 


dangers ahead and that it would be an act of political insanity to 


reject the proposals of reform in a summary fashion.” 
 * 9. “There is, to our mind, a special significance in Lord Morley’s 


Bignificance of Lord 
Morley'’s remark abont the 
tracing of the lineaments 
of the physiognomy of 
1909 in the progeny of 
1918. 

New Times (7), 
Aug. 


lst 


remark that he had studied the Montagu Report 
very carefully and felt ‘he could not be mistaken in 
tracing lineaments of the physiognomy of 1909 
in the progeny of 1918’. Itis painfully true that 
the Montagu Scheme is a progeny of the Morley 
Scheme of 1909 and like its ancestor realises neither 
the full significance of the immense national 
upheaval nor the fitness of Indians for self-govern- 
ment. The late Austrian Emperor said that in 


order to understand Austria it was necessary to have ruled over her for 50 
years | England has ruled over India for 150 years but has not yet understood 
India. The genius, traditions, aspirations and ideals of India—lIndia’s 
sdul—are still inscrutable even to eminent liberals like Lord Morley and 
Mr. Montagu ; is it any wonder that they fail a Nation that needs, in its 
struggle for Freedom, a programme of constructive idealism and democratic 
sympathy ?”’ ' 


10. The Gujardti, on the whole, expresses disapproval of the manifesto 
issued by the nine leading moderates of the Bombay 
Presidency, but it isin accord with their opinion 
so far as it refers to the Council of State. It adds:— 
If no modification is made in the constitution of the 
Council of State how will it be possible to get any 
experience of responsible government? Why should 
the Government of India be solely responsible to 
Parliament? Why should the people have to wait 
till the majority of provinces get experience in provincial autonomy? If the 
Government of India is unprogressive, will it not affect the provinces? Men 
of talents will be tempted to work on the Provincial Councils, but who will go 
to the Legislative Assembly? The Council of State is not a desirable insti- 
tution and it will give rise to heated discussions and deadlocks. It is highly 
objectionable that the Council should be made a permanent institution over- 
shadowing the Reforms, [The Hinduszhdn insinuates that the desire of curry- 
ing favour with Government on the part of the moderate leaders is at the root 
of the Moderate Manifesto. The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi urges the need of 
giving careful consideration to the Moderato Manifests and arriving at a 
workable compromise and warns the Extremists of the dangers of summarily 
rej. cting the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of reforms.] 


41. ‘ The paramount duty of the patriot at this hour, it may well seem 

to a section of thinkers, is to save the reform 

The duty of the Moderates proposals from being wrecked by the fierce oppo- 
As gy the Reforms gition of Anglo-Indians from the one side and the 
ees of India (8), 1st violent denunciation of irreconcilable Indian 
Aug’; Kesari(113) 80th July critics from the other, and the best chance of 
' realising this object is not to risk the discourage- 
ment and demoralisation that must attend a decisive defeat in open Congress, 
but to organise the forces of moderation, which are perhaps stronger than 
is commonly supposed, into a separate conference which might unequivocally 
support the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals and bring much-needed strength 
to the hands of our friends in England. Now that the time for electing 
delegates is drawing nigh, friends of the reform scheme will everywhere look 
for clear guidance how they are toact. We must appeal to Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjee, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Sir Dinshaw Wacha and other 
leaders,.if they are for advising abstention to their followers, to pass a prompt 
word to that effect to their party at»this critical moment. If a separate 
conference is decided upon, Bombay would certainly be the best place, and 
the esme date on which the Congress is to meet will probably be the best 


} 


Moderate leaders’ mani- 
festo on the Reform 
Scheme. 

Gujardti (17), 28th duly ; 
Hindusthdn .(21), 29th 
July; Praja Mitra and 
Parsi (29), 28th July. 


time.” [The Kesari thinks that from the opinions expressed in the mani: 
Moderate leaders there appears to be no reason why 


festo of the Bombay 
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they should stand aloof from the forthcoming special Congregs.] 


*12, “Speaking of the special session, we do not age any point in the — 


Indian Social Reformer 
(4), 4th Aug. 


Indian Liberals holding a Congress or co 


excited protests of our Radical friends agninat the 

nference of 
their own to discuss the proposed constitutional 
reforms from their own point of view. It is true that 


several of the improvements suggested in them are common ground between 
both the parties, but it is the point of view which matters, and the point 
of view of the Liberals is as different as it can be from that of the Radicals, 
Moreover, we think that the coalition between the two wings of our politicals 
has done no good, and that itis to the interests of the country that their 
differences, which are fundamental both in aim and method, should take shape 
in two distinct and independent parties, each carrying out its own programme 


in its own way.” 


13. Referring to the telegram sent by Mr. Polak to Mr. Gandhi 


Comments on Mr, 
Polak’s telegram to Mr. 
Gandhi about the Refrom 


regarding the Reforms Scheme, the Dnydn 
Prakdsh writes:—We once more advise the people 
not to reject the scheme in foto by declaring 
that it will not in the least contribute to the 
advancement of India, as this would be most pre- 
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Scheme. 

Dnydn Prakdsh (88), 
dlst July.; Indu Pra- 
kdsh. (41), 31st July. 


judicial from the point of view of national interests. 
They can suggest any modifications they like in the 
proposals. Mr. Polak fully knows the present 
situation in England. He must have also come to 
know the strange views expressed in India on the proposals. And therefore it 
is that he must have sent the telegram in view of the consequences that. would 
follow if the scheme were rejected in pursuance of those views. [The Indu 
Prakdsh remarks :—One party declares the Scheme to be unacceptable while the 
other says :—How can we expect complete self-government all at once from 
the shrewd English Government ? - We should digest what is given and then 
should expect further instalment. We should consider the views of both 
parties and find out the way leading to our good.] 


14. ‘ We are told times out of number that the final decision about our 

: political destiny rests with them [British electors] 
and it will be therefore the height of injustice to 
deny us access fo them. As for our attitude in 
England, we cannot afford to indulge in any whole- 
sale condemnation of the scheme. The British Press 
as a whole have a accorded it a warm welcome, and 
even India, which is a Congress organ, has followed 
the same line. While we shall, therefore, accept the 
scheme as @ basis for discussion, it will have to be radically modified to be 
warmly accepted in itself. We must concentrate all our attention on making 
out sound amendments in the scheme and getting them accepted. In all 
probability the days of the Lloyd George Ministry are numbered, and the 
new cabinet is likely to be far more in touch with the people and in greater 
sympathy with our aspirations. 
pressing our claims we adopt a despondent and sulky attitude, and let slip 
such a splendid opportunity. Even the greatest pessimists among us will 
admit that the scheme is not so bad that it cannot be possibly improved. 
That being so we must take up a practical line of action and do it af once as 
there is not much time to be lost.” 


15. The Islémic Mail quotes the views of a Muhammadan on the Reforms 
Scheme, in which occurs the following passage :— 
she ‘* But perhaps Muhammadan India will have cause 
religious to be dissatisfied with itin that it is silent about 
| the most vital question of Moslem politics, the con- 
cessions demanded by the religious heads of Islam— 
the Ulemas who gathered from all parts of India to put 


Indians should not adopt 
a sulky and despondent 
attitude towards the Re- 
forms Scheme but should 
press their claims. 

Home Ruler (3), 27th 
July. 


The Reforms Scheme 
and Moslem 
rites. 

Islamic Mail (5), 28th 
July, Eng. edn. 


up certain demands and after mature deliberation passed certain resolutions — 


It would be a serious misfortune if instead of 


: y-the- Begnetery of State by a regularly constituted 
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on this the paper remarks :—“ Our friend has 


7 ‘to this ‘regrettable neglect shown to the demands 
Most, Tnffuental section of the Moslem Community. 


They only 


Kec orvach ome sions’as have been given to the Muhammadans in Russia, 
ny and other Moslem countries under foreign domination. 


Was it too 


ect from a Government which takes pride in being called the 


largest Moalem Government in the world ?’’] 
16. Dr. Nihalchand U. Vaswani thus concludes an article on the Reforms 


If the new scheme of 
teforms is applied to Sind 
Lawrence-ism will have 
a new lease of life. 

Home Ruler (3), 27th 
July, 


Report contributed to the Home Ruler :— One word 
about Sind before I conclude. I have always very 
strongly held that Sind should be an autonomous 
province with a Governor in Council. But after 
having gone through the Report I have changed my 
view and am of opinion that Sind should continue 


to remain with Bombay until more suitable times, 
If the new scheme is applied to Sind whatever check is being exercised at 
present over the Commissioner in Sind will vanish, and Lawrence-ism will 
have a longer lease of life and a freer hand and then woe betide the province 
of Sind! Nothing will be lost but everything will be gained by waiting until 
the Reforms have got their final shape, and then we can decide our course 
of action, This question is left open by the Report and we can raise it at any 
time and get what we want after the Reforms are settled, for Government is 
itself anxious to constitute Sind as a separate province.” 


. 17. Commenting upon'the discussion on the Budget in the Bombay 
Legislative Council, the Bombay Samdchdr welcomes 
the increased provision made in the expenditure on 
Education, Sanitation and Public Works, which was 
rendered possible by an increase of 35 lakhs of rupees 
in thé excise revenue due to the re-introduction of the 
system of auctioning licenses for shops retailing 
country liquor. It. remarks that the people of the 
Bombay Presidency will thank the Local Govern- 
ct for such allotment of the increased revenue. 
Referring to the anxiety caused by the agricultural 
vale. Resart (115), Osh situation as a result of the holding off of the rains 
hitherto, the paper expresses the opinion that Govern- 
ment should from the present time make preparations for enabling the. 
various districts to face a possible famine. It also dwells upon the necessity 
on the part of Government of acting, without delay, upon the suggestions 
made by different honourable members in the matter of the development of 
forests and industries and of providing agriculturists with steam ploughs. 
[The Sdzj Vartamdn sees no reason for satisfaction at the increased allotment 
of expenditure under education, sanitation, etc., inasmuch as this provision 
is rendered possible by an increase of revenue from the liquor traffic, which is 
‘Only money tapped from the pockets of the poor. The paper remarks that 
when the agricultural prospects are so very gloomy, as could be gathered 
even from the observations made in that connection by the Honourable Mr. 
Carmichael, Government would have shown foresight by making an actual 
provision for a possible famine by earmarking in the revised budget estimates 
asum to be spent on famine relief works. The Jdm-e-Jamshed observes 
that the intense anxiety expressed by honourable members in connection 
‘with the agricultural prospects of the Presidency for the current year at the 
present stage of the monsoon is unseasonable and expresses satisfaction at the 
assurance Government have given to take all possible measures necessary to 
meet the situation. Referring to the Honourable Mr. Manmohandas Ramji’s 
‘remarks suggesting a curtailment of expenditure incurred on the Governor's 
Band, the maintenance of his gardens and on special trains in connection with 
gubernatorial tours, the paper remarks that a demand made for depriving His 
“Excellency even of such amenities as are afforded by a special train, which 
“quite befit a representative of the sovereign, is preposterous and it maintains 
that ‘His Excellency’ 8 explanation . as regards expenditure on those subjects. 


_ The Bombay Budget. 

'' Bombay Samachar (63), 
Ist Aug.; Sdnj Vartamdan 
(31), 30th July; Jdm-e- 
Jamshed (24), 3lst July 
and 2nd Aug.; Hindus- 
than (21), 30th July; 
Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(29), 31st July; Shr 
Venkateshwar (85), 31st 


will be quite satisfactory tothe public. It, however; approves ‘of the fearless 


manner in which some honourable. members criticised the excise policy of 


Government in the Council, and, as a means to reduce the consumption of: 
liquor, suggests that the number of liquor shops should be diminished and. 


people should be provided with increased facilities for purchasing pure toddy 


at moderate rates. In the subsequent issue the paper supports the sug-. 


gestion made by the Honourable Mr. Purshotamdas for allowing the 


opening of liquor shops in Municipal areas only with the consent of such: 


bodies. The Hindusthdn refers to the items of expenditure criticised by 
the Honourable Mr. Manmohandas and, while admitting that the present 
Governor is not extravagant in any way, hopes that, in the present troublous 
times, ruling authorities will not be slow to practise self-sacrifice by abstain- 
ing from even such expenditure, as is considered to be legitimate in 
normal times. The Praja Mitra and Parsi remarks that even the Honourable 


Mr. Manmohandas, who only objected to expenditure incurred on spécial- 


trains, cannot question the utility of the Governor’s tours but observes that in 
order to get a correct idea about the true condition of things His Excellency 
should make such tours zncognito and in orJinary railway trains. Elsewhere 


the paper dwells upon the possibility of a famine, and remarking that respon- 


sible Government officials will find it rather difficult at the present juncture 
to cope, singlehanded, with famine conditions on account of their being 
burdened with preoccupations due to the war, suggests that Govern- 
ment should appoint committees composed of honourable members and 
Other respectable gentlemen to co-operate with Government officers in 


Carrying out measures of relief in different parts of the Presidency. The: 


Shri Venkateshwar refers to the items of expenditure touched by the Honour- 
able Mr. Manmohandas and inquires whether the European gardener 
attached to His Excellency’s gardens could not be removed even now if 


his employment is found undesirable from a financial standpoint. It also. 


favours the saving of expenditure at present incurred on His Excellency’s 
special trains. The Kesar: says:—The experience is that the whole of the 
sum sanctioned for educational expenditure is not spent. A balance of four 
crores nine lakhs has been budgeted. Orders have been issued that even 
sanctioned expenditure should be economised and it is possible that the 
actual balance will be over five crores. The annual revenue is 94 crores and 
the balance is five crores! It is thus clear that more taxation than is 
needed is imposed. Until the new Councils are formed, the matter will 
not be properly attended to.| 


18: Supporting the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye’s resolution in the 
recent sessions of the Bombay Legislative Council, 


Comments on the reso- recommending a discontinuance of the exodus of 
Intion in the Bombay 


a ge yr peilnons year, the Sdnj Vartamdn remarks that itis nota 
o 


exodus of Government. question of a little extra expenditure of public 
Sdnj Vartamdn (31), money, but it maintains that the practice entailsa lot 
Ist Aug. ; Jadm-e-Jamshed of inconvenience upon the people. It observes that 


(24), 2nd Aug.; Praja during the months Government transfer their seat — 


Mitra and Parsi (29), 
Gnd Aug:; Bombay Samd- from Bombay to Mahableshwar and Poona they are 


chdr (63), 3rd Aug. cut off from public opinion and adds that the result of 


carrying on the administration from the hills is well. 


illustrated by the Report of the Mesopotamia Commission. [TheJdm-e-Jamshed 
observes that the discussion in the Council on the question of the annual 


Government exodus to Mahableshwar has thrown a good deal of light on the. 


state of public feeling in connection with that subject, and remarks that it is not 
surprised at the fate the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye’s resolution met within view 


of the predominance of official membersin the Council. The paper declares | 
that the exodus of Government to the hills extending over months can scarcely . 


be looked upon as desirable from the standpoint of public interests. The 
Fraja Mitia and Pdrsi remarks that the continuance of the practice of 


Government resorting to the hills is likely to be interpreted to mean that - 
Government are content to carry on the administration on the reports of © 


their subordinate officials instead of receiving first-hand information from 


the public on all important questions by coming in direct touch with them... 
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the Local Government to Mahableshwar twice a 


ae | 


snggeste that the Governor .as well as the’ 
ould make tours during the hot season: 


ing the above-mentioned resolution, hopes that future Governors and their 
subordinate officials will follow jn the footsteps of the present Governor and 
. will not fail to come up to Bombay on all important occasions when they are 
- . . @&way on the hills.] : 


"19, “The {Honourable Mr, Paranjpye pointed out that non-official 
- Gujardti (17), 4th Au Indians were at one with non-official Huropeans on 
bee ng. cols. S» this matter and condemned the double trip not only 
ar ae as a needless luxury but as a hindrance to admi- 
Vag ll nistrative efficiency. Strangely enough, he had no objection to the Governor 
going out of the country on leave for recruiting his health. There were other 
Councillors who were in favour of making the leave rules more elastic in the 
case of the higher officials but who deprecated the annual migration of 
Government to the hills. Weare not sure if these two proposals would be 
less costly and more conducive to efficiency of administration than the present 
ee. system. If the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye’s motion was a little too sweeping, 
a the Honourable Mr. Haroon Jaffer’s amendment that the October move of the 
ee Government to Mahableshwar be discontinued, was certainly a compromise 
which the Bombay Government. would have done well to accept.......... 
As might have been expected, the official Councillors spoke with a -united 
ia voice against the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye’s motion, and it is no wonder 
ae that when His Hxcellency too spoke strongly in favour of the present system, 
me: even the Honourable Mr. Jaffer’s amendment was thrown out. ‘T'here was a 
| good deal of special and interested pleading on the part of the official spokes- 
men who are one and all deeply concerned in the maintenance of the present 
system at the expense of the tax-payer. The all-powerful Indian bureaucracy. 
a *. has made everything comfortable for itself and hence the widespread system 
> of exodus in different parts of India. EKveu if such a resolution like the one 
| proposed by the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye were carried in-any of the local 
Legislative Councils under the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of reforms, it is 
sure to be disallowed in the interests of ‘ good administration ’ and the huge 
anomaly will be allowed to continue.unchecked. ‘The speeches of the official 
Councillors and His Excellency show how completely they are wedded to the. 
present anomalous practice.......... The exodus in the month of October is 
absolutely unjustifiable and the official speeches and voting on the occasion are 
& suggestive commentary on the selfish frailties of human nature even in 
exalted quarters, especially when the tax-payer is impotent to bring them under 
; effective control.” 
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20. Referring tothe Honourable Mr. Belvi’s interpellation concerning the 
damage done to crops in the Kanara District by wild 
mSohes Tiawiel ot} elephants, the Bombay Samdchdr expresses satisfac- 
is Counc? = SCS:S*~<S*SCS*é«'. at Gcoernmeent’s eecision to remit or postpone 
« Bombay Samdchdr (63), Yecovering land assessment in those villages in 
Qnd Aug.; Akhbdr-e- Which crops have received damage as a result of the 
Isldm (59), 31st July. depredatiéns committed by the elephants. It requests 
ae ? Government to devise measures as soon as possible 
Ey for relieving the people of that district from this long existing hardship. It 
ee then alludes to the question regarding the absorption of some fifty to sixty 
Ty villages in the Kanara District into forests, an@ urges upon Government the 
necessity of encouraging agriculturists to settle in them. The paper also 
ae requests Government to appoint a special officer for the purpose of looking 
ee after the health and other sanitary needs of the new settlers. [The Akhbdr-e- 

3s Isldm regards as commendable the action of Government in arranging to remove 
from the new edition of the fifth book of the New English Readers Series, 
Biers.’ lesson VII, entitled “ Banu Fatma”, and replace it by another lesson, and 
a remarks that Government have placed Muhammadans under a deep obligation 
ae... by thus deferring to their religious feelings. It also dwells on the enormous 
logs of money sustained by the Bombay people in purchasing tickets of the. 
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Goa lotteries and hopes that gome good will come out of the promise -— by 


Government, to consider whether they should take any action in connection 
with that matter.] 


*21. “In reply to the Honourable Mr. Belvi’s question regarding the 
: ‘order issued by the Collector to all the-villaga 
Mahratta (6), 4th Aug. a fcers in the Belgaum District that they must sithor 
find a recruit or collect Rs. 50 from the inhabitants of each village for each 
unit of 500 souls’, the Government of Bombay said that ‘ owing to the fact 
that the Belgaum District was falling far behind in the number of recruits, a 
quota of one man per 500 of population or a donation of Rs. 50 in lieu thereof 
in aid of local recruiting was suggested as a standard to be worked up to.’ 
This action has the full approval of Government and similar action has been 
taken in some districts. The italicised words in the question and the answer 
show that the orders of Government are misinterpreted by the Govern- 
ment officers in the districts. Government, true to their promise in 
respect of voluntary recruiting, have simply suggested a standard to be worked 
up to, and have not peremptorily ordered the collectors that it mwst be reached 
anyhow. ‘The orders of the Collectors, however, as the question points out, 
insist that the village officers must find out a man or must collect Rs. 50 in 
lieu thereof. The words ‘donation’, ‘aid’ and ‘suggested’ occurring in the 
reply negative any idea of compulsion conveyed by the word ‘ must’, and, 
therefore we are rather puzzled to see the same Government approring of 
orders contrary to their instructions! Tosay thatthe villagers either must 
voluntarily give a man, or must give a donation sounds absurd in the extreme, 
and runs counter to any idea of voluntarism. We hope that Government 
will see their mistake, and avoid giving a hue of compulsion to their orders.” 


22. ‘ The reply that was given to Mr. Belvi’s interpellation on recruiting 
in Belgaum at Monday’s sitting of the Bombay 
Young India (14), 31st Legislative Council does. not redouud to the credit 
July. of Government. It was stated that owing to the 
fact that the Belgaum District was falling far behind 
other districts of the Southern Division in the number of recruits, a 
quota of one man per 500 of population or a donation of Rs. 50 in lieu thereof 
in aid of local recruiting was suggested as a standard to be worked up to and 
that Government approved of this when it was informed of the action taken, 
If we were not already familiar with the methods resorted to last year in 
connection with the war loan and if Government had not admitted the indict- 
ment, it might be difficult to believe that Collectors and recruiting committees 
exercised such civilised methods of discretion. In these days of hardship and 
' high prices, it is absurd to mulct the poor villagers of money because they 
are unable to offer recruits. Nor are they bound to offer recruits or donata 
money in lieu thereof. If Government want psople to recruit, thay 
must resort to conscription and employ legal methods. It is amazing that 
such a complacent answer should be given by any Government ‘in its senses,’ 
as Lord Willingdon might say. If recruiting has not been satisfactory in the 
Belgaum District, the remedy must be found in more decent methods than the 
one resorted to by the Collector of Belgaum. Otherwise what difference is 
there between King Charles I and Lord Willingdon, if people are \to be 
compelled either to recruit or part with their money ?” 


*23. The provisions of the Defence of India Act, which are sufficiently 
Gujardti (17), 4th A arbitrary in themselves, have been rendered still 
— eh, "$+ more so by the manner in which they are being 
ba administered. The Governor of Bengal is awfully 
angry with Mrs. Annie Besant and other critics of his policy, because they 


happen to state something which is open to correction or amounts to a mis- 


statement or misrepresentation of the real facts. But he forgets to bear in 
mind that there would be no mis-statements or misrepresentations if his 
Government placed befors the public frankly and honestly all that they would 
like to know. He fails to realise, just as the writers in the Anglo-Indian press 
do, that if his or their relations were treated in the way some of the internees: 

are alleged to have been, their indignation would at once wear a different’ 
complexion altogether. It is the social and official gulf that separates the © 
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e exalted officials andthe Anglo-Indian coms 
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place the real facts before the public? What harm would there be if the 


‘names of the internees were given out in an authoritative manner, instead of 


Jeaying the ignorant public to make all kinds of guesses or producing a State 


of uncertainty in the mind ofthe public? How would it be injurious to 
public interests if the names of the internees were given out and information 
relating to the provision made for the maintenance of their dependents 
supplied to the public ?......... We do not think any such reply like the one 
given to the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri’s question would have been ever 
tolerated in Parliament or by the British public.” 


24. ‘* Public interest’ is a much abused pbrase among our rulers. 
Anything that they cannot conveniently answer or 
that will not redound to their credit is opposed to 
‘public interest’, Some bureaucrat thinks that 
certain innocent people are dangerous to ‘ public 
safety ’ and issues the fiat that they should be interned 
Or imprisoned. And when the public ask for information regarding such 
people they are told that ‘in the opinion of Government it would not be in 
the public interest that information as to the names of persons 


Young India (14), 3l1st 
uly. 


interned and other particulars should be generally advertised’. How long 


is this state of things to continue? You clap people into jail or deprive 


them of their liberty and their means of subsistence, without trial or without 


6éven a judicial investigation. And when anybody asks for information 
regarding such persons, you tell them that it is not ‘in the public interest’. 
It is no doubt the bureaucratic, method of dealing with an uncomfortablo 
situation. But the public cannot and ought not to tolerate a situation of 
this kind, as if it were inevitable.......... In this respect, the U. P. Government 
seems at least to have been more considerate. While it pleaded the old 
stant of ‘public interest’ for withholding information from the public 


- fegarding the internees it was considerate enough te add that ‘it is con- 


sidered sufficient that the relatives of the internees should be in possession 
of information about them’. We suppose the public should be thankful for 
even this small mercy. But the Bombay Government apparently thinks 
fbe other way and neither the public nor the relatives of the detenus are 
entitled to any information under its regime. As Lord Morley once said, 
this might have been appropriate under the Trepoffs in Russia; but a British 
Government cannot go on practising it without exposing itself to the charge 
of hypocrisy.” 


ae. Referring to a question by the Honourable Mr. Desai regarding the 

| application of primary teachers in Dharwar and 
WAY Bijdpur Districts for war allowance, etc., the Kesara 

merent (110), Both July. says:—We are informed that about a thousand 

7 applications have been sent from Dharwar District 
alone. Whoknows if the Director of Public Instruction has not informed. 
Government still? Government have been delaying the question of allowances 
to teachers too much. We thought that when an active man like the 
Honourable Sir Rahimtoola became the Executive Councillor, the old delay 
would continue no longer. But what can he do if the Director of Public 
Instruction has not informed him at allaboutthe applications? We hope 
that the Director of Public Instruction will rouse himself at least now and 
come to a proper decision on the question. It is necessary that the question 
of allowances to all Government servants which is before Government should 
be decided soon. Prices have reached their maximum and Government can do 
nothing without sanction from the superior authority. This glaring defect in 
the political system has become very irksome at the present juncture. If the 
a is over by the time the sanction is obtained, of what earthly use 
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‘' 26. “The Order issued by the Bombay Government under the 
_- Defence of India Act, prohibiting Mr, Tilak from 
- Comments on the order making any public speech without the permission 


a Py Ma gen of the District Magistrate except at the special 


Mr. B. G. Tilak. session of the Indian National Congress—and there 
Mahrdtta (6), 4th too on constitutional Reforms only—is a striking 
Aug. Instance of how the irresponsible bureaucracy works 


in India even by abusing the powers with which 
it is vested for different purposes. Mr. Tilak, itis true, is no persona grata 
with Government. There is no secret about it. But if has also to be 
conceded that he is no enemy of his country, nor has he ever done anything 
to interfere with the present recruiting arrangements of Government. Nay, 
what he has done uptil now is in favour of recruitment, especially at the 
time when the popular opinion was, so to say, somewhat against the I. D. F. 
fo ere Is it ever imaginable that such a man, who is fully prepared 
to: take with Home Rule all its responsibilities, who offered now both of 
his sons to the Defence Force, whose appeal roused 800 men to join the 
army in a single meeting, who is even to-day ready to offer 5,000 men or 
pay a penalty of Rs. 100 for every man short of that number, and who is 
prepared to place all the resources of the Home Rule League at the disposal 
of Government, can ‘discourage recuriting’ or can ‘act in a wanner 
prejudicial to the public safety and the Defence of India’? And yet we 
have now before us the spectacle of a mighty Government bent upon punish- 
ing this man with weapons which were placed in its hands for a different 
purpose altogether. The narrow-minded policy which attracts only merce- 
nary recruits for the Army is, as in other nations, bound to failtin the end, 
not for anything said by Mr. Tilak, but by its own inherent defects. We do 
not think that the bureaucracy is foolish enough not to perceive this obvious 
truth. They know it too well; but they want, it seems, to make Mr. Tilak 
a scape-goat for the possible failure of their illiberal policy, and have ventured 
to proclaim to the world that the utterances of Mr. Tilak are calculated to 
discourage recruiting for the Indian Army, when, as a matter of fact, Mr. 
Tilak was, we might say, the first in this presidency to rouse by his stirring 
speeches the enthusiasm of the Maratha youths for the defence of their 
Motherlaud. Of course, he does not see eye to eye with Government; but 
to charge him with ‘discouraging recruitment’ is simply monstrous. He 
has, as stated above, never interfered with the actual work of recruitment 
carried on by Government. All that he urged was intended to make 
it more effective and popular. But Government wants to go on in 
its own way; and angrily smites everbody who, though as much honest 
and enthusiastic as itself, differs from it in any way...... -e. Ltis an old 
frick unworthy of a mighty Government. We do not. know how His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon was led to sanction such a course, knowing, 
as he must be, all the facts in the case. An attempt is made to justify tha 
action of Government by quoting in the Order translations of six strong 
passages from Mr, ‘lilak’s speech ut the Shivaji Festival. Mr. Tilak has not 
only challenged the accuracy of these statements, but maintained that being 
torn away from the context, they do not correctly represent his visws. We 
give elsewhere a translation of the full summary of Mr. Tilak’s remarks, as 
published in Kesarz of 25th June, 2.¢., only three days after the lecture. It 
will show that the main object of Mr. Tilak was to point out how in the old 
Maratha period citizen armies were raised in defence of Maharashtra, and it 
was only incidentally that he contrasted this old method with the present 
method of recruitment. If Mr. Tilak is to be punished for what he said on 


this occasion, no one can hope to escape the Defence Act; for so far as we 


know, several other Indian leaders, such as Mr. Gandhi, the Honourable 
Pandit Malaviya, Sir 8. P. Sinha and others have given the same advice, 
and, in doing so, used nearly the same expressions as Mr. Tilak is 
charged with using in his presidential remarks at the Shivaji Festival..,....... 
And yet, Government has never thought of charging any of these speakers or 
writers with attempting to discourage recruitment for the Indian Army; and 
one fails see why Mr. Tilak should alone be punished for expressing the same 
views. If he had actually: interfered with the Government recruiting, it would 
H 149—4 CoN 
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i officials andthe Anglo-Indian com- 
that incapacitates then from knowing the réal sentiments of the 
siseseee - TORE Yeflections occur to’ us on a perusal of the reply 
fed by. the Bombay Government to the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri’s 
 gdéstion ‘relating to the internees in this presidency. Surely the action of 
Government has nothing in it to be concealed on their own showing.” Why 
phon 09g then be left to spread all kinds of reports when the authorities 
*-—~--_—s am: place the real facts before the public? What harm would there be if the 
Mo names of the internees were given out in an authoritative manner, instead of 
ee Jeaying the ignorant public to make all kinds of guesses or producing a state 
ee of uncertainty in the mind ofthe public? How would it be injurious to 
Besse public interests if the names of the internees were given out and information 
Erb relating to the provision made for the maintenance of their dependents 
“St supplied to the public ?......... We do not think any such reply like the one 
ee given to the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri’s question would have been ever 
me tolerated in Parliament or by the British public.” 
ae _. 24. “* Public interest’ is a much abused phrase among our rulers. 
Bee Anything that they cannot conveniently answer or 
. that will not redound to their credit is opposed to 
Pas intia (14), Sist ‘public interest’. Some bureaucrat thinks that 
 - junk certain innocent people are dangerous to ‘ public 
a safety ’ and issues the fiat that they should be interned 
c or imprisoned. And when the public ask for information regarding such 
people they are told that ‘in the opinion of Government it would not be in 
the public interest that information as to the names of persons 
interned and other particulars should be generally advertised’. How long 
is this state of things to continue? You clap people into jail or deprive 
them of their liberty and their means of subsistence, without trial or without 
éven a judicial investigation. And when anybody asks for information 
regarding such persons, you tell them that it is not ‘in’ the public interest’. 
It is no doubt the bureaucratic, method of dealing with an uncomfortable 
Situation. But the public cannot and ought not to tolerate a situation of 
this kind, as if it were inevitable........... In this respect, the U. P. Government 
geems at least to have been more considerate. While it pleaded the old 
stunt of ‘public interest’ for withholding infermation from the public 
regarding the internees it was considerate enough te add that ‘it is con- 
Ss sidered sufficient that the relatives of the internees should be in possession 
. = ' Of information about them’. We suppose the public should be thankful for 
5 even this small mercy. But the Bombay Government apparently thinks 
fbe other way and neither the public nor the relatives of the detenus are 
entitled to any information under its regime. As Lord Morley once said, 
this might have been appropriate under the Trepoffs in Russia; but a British 
Government cannot go on practising it without exposing itself to the charge 
of hypocrisy.” 


25. Referring to a question by the Honourable Mr. Desai regarding the 
; application of primary teachers in Dharwar and 
Bijapur Districts for war allowance, etc., the Kesarz 
says:—We are informed that about a thousand 
ae applications have been sent from Dharwar District 
alone. Whoknows if the Director of Public Instruction has not informed 
Government still? Government have been delaying the question of allowances 
to teachers too much. We thought that when an active man like the 
Honourable Sir Rahimtoola became the Executive Councillor, the old delay 
aa would continue no longer. But what can he do if the Director of Public 
| Instruction has not informed him at allaboutthe applications? We hope 

‘pean that the Director of Public Instruction will rouse himself atleast now and 
come to & proper decision on the question. It is necessary that the question 
of allowances to all Government servants which is before Government should 
be decided soon. Prices have reached their maximum and Government can do 
nothing without sanction from the superior authority. This glaring defect in 
the political system has become very irksome at the present juncture. If the 
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Kesarz (113), 80th July. 


‘- 26. “The Order issued by the Bombay Government under the 
Defence of India Act, prohibiting Mr, Tilak from 
Comments on the order making any public speech without the permission 


under the Defence of 


India Act issued against of the District Magistrate except at the special 


Mr.B. G. Tilak. session of the Indian National Congress—and there 
Mahrdtta (6), 4th 00 on constitutional Reforms only—is a striking 
Aug. instance of how the irresponsible bureaucracy works 


in India even by abusing the powers with which 

it is vested for different purposes. Mr. Tilak, itis true, is no persona grata 

with Government. There is no secret about it. But if has also to be 
conceded that he is no enemy of his country, nor has he ever done anything 

to interfere with the present recruiting arrangements of Government. Nay, 

what he has done uptil now is in favour of recruitment, especially at the 

time when the popular opinion was, so to say, somewhat against the I. D. F. 

| Rape Is it ever imaginable that such a man, who is fully prepared 

to: take with Home Rule all its responsibilities, who offered now both of 

._ his sons to the Defence Force, whose appeal roused 800 men to join the 
army in a single meeting, who is even to-day ready to offer 5,000 men or 
pay a penalty of Rs. 100 for every man short of that number, and who is 
prepared to place all the resources of the Home Rule League at the disposal 
of Government, can ‘discourage recuriting’ or can ‘act in a wanner 
prejudicial to the public safety and the Defence of India’? And yet we 
have now before us the spectacle of a mighty Government bent upon punish- 
ing this man with weapons which were placed in its hands for a different 
purpose altogether. The narrow-minded policy which attracts only merce- 
nary recruits for the Army is, as in other nations, bound to failtin the end, 
not for anything said by Mr. Tilak, but by its own inherent defects. We do 
not think that the bureaucracy is foolish enough not to perceive this obvious 
truth. They know it too well; but they want, it seems, to make Mr. Tilak 
a scape-goat for the possible failure of their illiberal policy, and have ventured 
to proclaim to the world that the utterances of Mr. Tilak are calculated to 
discourage recruiting for the Indian Army, when, as a matter of fact, Mr. 
Tilak was, we might say, the first in this presidency to rouse by his stirring 
speeches the enthusiasm of the Maratha youths for the defence of their 
Motherland. Of course, he does not see eye to eye with Government; but 
to charge him with ‘discouraging recruitment’ is simply monstrous. He 
has, as stated above, never interfered with the actual work of recruitment 
carried on by Government. All that he urged was intended to make 
it more effective and popular. But Government wants to go on in 
its own way; and angrily smites everbody who, though as much honest 
and enthusiastic as itself, differs from it in any way...... ws. Ltis an old 
trick unworthy of a mighty Government. We do not kuow how His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon was led to sanction such a course, knowing, 
as he must be, all the facts in the case. An attempt is made to justify tha 
action of Government by quoting in the Order translations of six strong 
passages from Mr. 'lilak’s speech ut the Shivaji Festival. Mr. Tilak has not 
only challenged the accuracy of these statements, but maintained that being 
torn away from the context, they do not correctly represent his views. We 
give elsewhere a translation ‘of the full summary of Mr. ‘Tilak’s remarks, as 
published in Kesari of 25th June, 7.¢., only three days after the lecture. It 
will show that the main object of Mr. Tilak was to point out how in the old 
Maratha period citizen armies were raised in defence of Maharashtra, and it 
was only incidentally that he contrasted this old method with the present 
method of recruitment. If Mr. Tilak is to be punished for what he said on 


this occasion, no one can hope to escape the Defence Act; for so far as we 


know, several other Indian leaders, such as Mr. Gandhi, the Honourable 
Pandit Malaviya, Sir 8. P. Sinha and others have given the same advice, 
and, in doing so, used nearly the same expressions as Mr. Tilak is 
charged with 1 using in his presidential remarks at the Shivaji Festival.......... 
And yet, Government has never thought of charging any of these speakers or 
writers with attempting to discourage recruitment for the Indian Army; and 
one fails see why Mr. Tilak should alone be punished.for expressing the same 
views. If he had actually interfered with the ei hin ata recruiting, it would 
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apthing of the kind ie even suggested in 
it. Pilak obarg ge “with- ‘undertaking any lecture tour in 
on of b sis 9 ews. ore, naturally led to conclude that 
ir ke of like 8 ay: the blue, is Secrfi’ at Mr. Tilak simply 
26 was not ob enough to bend his knee before Government, 
ling to the masses, in: favonr of a policy which, 
tru jer saint be could not in conscience say to them (sic) 
be a hie siveest desire to see every preparation made for the defence of 
M d. We think, we have certainly fallen on evil days, when an 
~ Ronest and patriotic man like Mr, Tilak is subjected to such humiliation by 
40 irresponsible buregucracy, which wants him to sacrifice his conscience in 
- js own interest. If ernment is not prepared to grant us any substantial 
Military concessions, well, be it so; but to charge popular leaders with inter- 
in its work of recruitment is, in our opinion, not in the least calculated 
ae to. further the object, which Government seems to have in view, viz., the 
ee success of its recruitment policy. For, whether Mr. Tilak speaks or not, the 
ee people are not fools not to know the policy of distrust which has been adopted, 
we and the gamerwhich the authorities played in not raising a citizen army for 
the defence of India which was suggested several years ago by eminent public 
ee leaders of this country in their speeches made with a full sense of res- 
ponsibility before the highest administrative authorities in the land. They 
crush Mr. Tilak by letting fall upon his devoted head the Nasmyth hammer 
of the Defance of India Act; but if is impossible fo crush Truth in this way 
howsvever unpleasant it may be to the bureaucracy or howsoever furiously 
the bureaucracy may try to resent its bonest and legitimate expression.”’ 


*27. The Kesart concurs in the main with the Mahrdtiaand writes :— 
We do not know why the order was issued now. 
Kesari (118), 6th Aug. Mr. Tilak is proceeding to England within a month 
or so. Even admitting that Mr. Tilak uttered the 
sentences given in the order, Mr. Tilak has not repeated the ideas again and 
again in public till now. Wecannot at least make out what statesmanship 
has been displayed by Government in giving publicity needlessly and morg 
widely to things stated fo have been spoken by Mr. Tilak. Mr. Tilak did 
not give any independent lecture. He spoke only as President at the lectnre 
3 given by Mr. Khadilkar on compulsory recruitment. The bureaucracy may 
ae find his discussion obnoxious, but there is no unlawful statement in-it and the 
Be audience also was not impressed in the way Government describe. Government 
should have conducted a further inquiry and convinced themselves before 
attributing to Mr. Tilak the sentences in the order on the strength of police 
reports. If is.a great blunder and they have given further currency to the 
misunderstanding by declaring to the public that the sentences disapproved 
by them were Tilak’s words. This is a fine instance of ‘irresponsible Govern- 
ment. It was Mr. Tilak who first roused the educated classes to join the 
I. D. F..and it is very reprehensible to charge him with obstructing 
recruitment. We do not think that anybody but the irresponsible bureau- 
cracy would have behaved so imporperly. Who knows how Govern- 
ment have come to entertain the idea that educated classes would join 
the army as mercenaries. [The paper here refers to Tilak’s offer to Gandhi 
to collect 5,000 recruits on certain conditions.) What did Mr. Tilak 
as a reward for his enthusiastic work? ‘You come in the way of 
recruitirent and, therefore, you are not allowed to speak’! Is.it not so? 
Ses We need not say what effect this will have on tbe public. ‘he. Bombay 
a bureaucracy has behaved like one who while sitting on the bough of a tree 
ae proceeds to cut.it. lt is for this that the appellation of irresponsible is given 
a to the bureaucracy. . Mr. Tilak has published his views on recruiting not 
i only in India. He had also informed Mr. Lloyd George and the Govern- 
Ree ment of India, along with the Honourable Mr. Khaparde, from Colombo 
= ee that if the Indian youths came to feel that they would get the libert 
<a in their country to eastablish which in other countries they are to igh 
eek a crore of men could be raised in India and that the Home Rule Leagu 
BAe _ twas ready to help Government. It is now publicly known that this tel rie 
(produced 2 good effert on the people of Mugland, but what is that = the 


also want the Home Rulers to help them enthusiastically in collecting men, 
But how is it possible? Tilak has never come in the way of the attemp : 
of Government to collect a mercenary army and does not Sesirs to do so. [I 
is not possible for the Home Rulers to help Government that does not wan 
a citizen army by anything beyund remaining indifferent. Governmeng 
gre mistaken if they think that public leaders can do anything. Government 
can do anything by using their power but the leaders cannot. A leader followg 

ublic opinion mostly ; he may perchance go a little ahead, but he is not able to 
ac people to do anything. It is obvious that public leaders cannot accept 
what an irresponsible Government may feel to be necessary. It is the duty 
of the leaders to inform Government of the real public opinion, and that duty 
Tilak has done at this juncture. He has not directly interfered at all with the 
recruiting work, though he does not approve of the policy of Government there- 
anént. Government also do not say so; what then is the reason of coming 
down upon Tilak? Is it because he does not help Government against the views 
of the public and himself? These who eat the salt of Government have to sat 
aside their opinions and conscience and toenforce the orders of Government ; 
otherwise administration cannot be carried on. But Government should note 
that public leaders cannot be judged by the same standard. Tilak has done 
al) that is necessary for the creation of the citizen army up tillnow. He is 
willing even to adopt some compulsion and he has informed the Home Rulerg 
plainly that every one of them should bs ready to undertake the defence of 
the country. JfGovernment do not want such an army they may not have 
it, Itis neither wise nor statesmanlike to attack Tilak on that account and 
that too on some baseless ground. The order served on Tilak under the Defenca 
of India Act is without grounds and we donot think any of the objects of 


Bombay Government? Tney want to raise s morcengry vol and they 


Government will be served thereby. A citizen army will have to be raised 


in India if not today, tomorrow. If this be true, we hope Lord Willingdon 
will again coolly coxsider what Government have gained by springing upon 
Tilak, needlessly raking up a false quarrel. 


28. Madhusudan Damodar Tembe writing in the Chitramaya Jagat 
deplores that Iudians are not afforded sufficient 

_ Alleged disabilities of openings in India to distinguish themselves and 
Indians under the Arms referring to the disabilities under which the people 
eS 2. labouring in consequence of the Arms Aget, 
(Marathi) 101) an says :—The Congress has-been vainly asking for the 
| ah repeal of the Arms Act for the last 30 years. 
Indians are denied the right to carry arms even if their corn-fields are wholly 
destroyed by wild animals. If a tiger approaches a village he must be killed 
by a Kuropean Officer, If he is on tour people must wait until he returns; 
no matter how many persons if attacks in the meantime. lf an Indiana 
were to kill it he would be prosecuted under the Arms Act. Robbers may 
carry rifles, pistols, etc., and attack us with impunity: the Arms Act is not 
applicable to them. But if we are to ask for permission to keep a pistol to 
defend ourselves against them we do not get it! An Indian sepoy cannot rise 


‘above the Subedar majorship, but a young Englishman fresh from England, 


can exercise Command over sepoys who have distinguished themselves on many. 
fields of battle. Owing to these circumstances Indians are being rendered 
spiritless, weak and unenthusiastic. As stated by the late Sir P. M. Mehta, 
Indians are being emasculated in this manner. | 


29. ‘National wealth may be considered from many points of view, but 
That India is the ‘t0™ whatever point we look at the matter of 
poorest of civilised coun- India’s ‘wealth’, we come tothe conclusion that 
tries is the saddest com- India is the poorest ‘of civilised countries; can 
mentary on the present anything be a sadder commentary on the present 
system of administration. gystem? For, the system of Government neces- 
nae zrmee (1, ST sarily affects a country’s economic status. and 
a prosperity.......... The economic passivity and 
political tutelage of India are closely allied, and India cannot build up. her 
national prosperity until real power—fiscal° power—is transferred from the 
bureaucracy to the people.......... Surely, plenty of bread and butter for the 
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ble To @ country whose eodnomic policy is shaped not by 
it who, however honest in their motives, cannot study 
»blem 1 at he Indian angle of ‘vision. The economic history of 


taterial ; India’s India’s labour supply is abundant; yet is Indian 
ndustry ct soled. OWhy? int answer is given by a liberal Englishman, 
eometime Under-Secretary of State for India; in a speech on ‘Indian 
; ‘Duties’, he said:—‘India is essentially a Free Trade country, 
Imitting all goods on equal terms, and even penalizing her home industries 
the imposition of excise duties on cotton, really for the advantage of 
Lancashire’. ¥ 


, \ 


80. The Anavil Sevak refers to the remarks made by Mr. Pratt and 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon in their speeches, 
The officials, and not which are considered as reflecting on the honesty 
pe sg Rulers, are of Home Rulers, and adds:—Mr. Ambashanker 
ag Malji gave a straightforward reply to Mr. Pratt and 
— Bevak (60), 0th Mr. Jinnah gave a still more straightforward reply to 
Lord Willingdon. Itis an auspicious sign of the 
times that people are not carried away by the opinions of the officials nor 
4 are they overawed by them and that they manifest a zeal for fearlessness. 
ig. The more the quality of fearlessness is developed in the people the more the 
. certainty of their getting the key- of swardjya in their hands. Let us now 
: consider how much truth there is in the allegation of want of honesty on the 
a part of Home Rulers. ‘Truth is given the highest place inthis country. But 
B.: falsehood is nowhere so prevalent as in the West. It is only in the West 
that we can find persons who will consign the resolutions of the Hague 
Conference to the waste paper basket. It was the West that gave birth to the 
persons who cheated Amichand by fabricating a false document. Lord 
Curzon who would not bring into force the Proclamation of 1857 and declared 
if an emergency measure was born in England. It was the Kuropean officials 
who shelved Parliamentary Acts and are still continuing to do so. The 
oe allegations about cbstructing the progress of the war that are levelled against 
a’ the Home Rulers should in fact be laid at the doors of the officials. The 
Bae Empire is likely to derive some benefit from the conduct of the Home Rulers, 
me while real harm is being done by the officials. Some years ago the people. 
of this country considered the British Government as a boon, but now 
there is discontent among the educated and the illiterate alike. The 
United States of America were lost for ever by similar conduct. Canada 
and Australia want more independence and Ireland will not fail to be separa- 
ted one day. These countries have secured independence by enmity and not by 
friendship, And God alone knows whether England wishes to give indepen- 
dence to India by means of the feelings of enmity and not those of friendship. 
The charge of dishonesty can rightly he levelled against the officials, for it is 
they who are responsible for injuring the susceptibilities of the people and 
creating disaffection among them. It is the duty of the officials as servants 
of Government and the nore to keep the subjects pleased and to safeguard . 
their interests and secure the welfare of the kingdom. What greater dis- 
honesty can there be than not doing this for securing one’s own benefit 
and thus doing harm to Government and the people alike ? 


oe | 31. What do the bureaucrats want? They waut money, men and 


Cietews f Indi loyalty from this country. But in return we get a | 
Scat Renak 60) 30th such certificates as that the Home Rulers are not  } 
, June. ee honest and that the Indians are not fit for swardjya, 


Moreover, Dr. Nairis given a passport, but Mrs. 
Sarojini Naidu is not allowed to have it. Sydenham and Company are 
allowed to agitate against Home Rule, but the Home Rule deputation is 
turned back from Gibraltar. Colour prejudices are maintained. The Arms Act 
remains in force. Popular opinion is not respected and popular leaders are 
insulted. What more is required to develop the virtue of tolerance? Have 
ou forgotten that the Hindu scriptures have taught you to massage the 
t of one who kicks you? The Christian religion has also taught its followers 
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to turn the other cheek to the nian who strikes them on one, butthe rule is 
icable to men like Christ and not to the present-day world. The Christian 
to-day on the other hand gives another slap to the person who sits quiet after 
receiving the first but makes friends with the one who returns the slap, instead 
af holding out the other cheek to him, with a view to escape a second. Let 
us have a reply to the question :—Which religion do you prefer—the Hindu 

or the Christian ? 


82. “ Weare convinced that a tradition of conspiracies and bombs is’ 
hardly one on which the national life could be 
Comments onthe built up. It is obvious that the men engaged in 


haley att Committee's these conspiracies had no idea of the enormity and 
rt. vie ; | 
“Young India (14), 8ist iniquity of the task they had set themselves or of 


July. the harm likely to be done to the community by the 
reaction of their doings. Several thousand young 
men have been iuvolved in these activities in tlie 

last ten years and if the obstinacy and weakness of moderato politicians and 

bureaucratic repression had not driven them into these channels, harmful 
to themselves and to the country, what a good harvest we should have reaped 
by now, through political activity of a more genuine and moral character! 

While these are our sentiments, it is yet difficult for us to concur with the 

recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee. The existing powers in the 

hands of the Government of India have been very largely used and have 
enabled Government practically to cope with all the difficulties that have 
arisen in this direction. The time of war was, however, conceived by the public 
as a time when considerations of individual liberty could be Jeft aside and the 
executive strengthened against all emergencies. The Defence of India Act 
was, therefore, passed and even while it was being passed, protests were made 
that it was not entirely on the lines of the Defence of the Realm Act in England. 
The drastic provisions of the Act and in particular the quick and summary 
justice provided for in the constitution of the Special Tribunal have 
already made the hearts of those who love justice sick. Any attempt 
to prepetuate these provisions as a permanent handle in the hands of the 
authorities to put down legitimate political thoughts and aspirations must 
be stoutly opposed. The report of the Committee has not, in spite of the 
picturesque details given by them, made out a case for such wide departure 
and those who have had experience of the Police methods in this country in the 
past cannot but view with horrcr the power which it is now proposed to place 
in their hands permanently. Itis admitted in the report that many more 
people were tried than were convicted and that the trials were very long. If 
is not mentioned that bundreds of innocent individuals were thus submitted 
to misery or that thrcugh bogus house searches and other means many were 
harassed in an unjust manner. Facts of torture, whenever they have come 
out, have not been adequately refuted by Government and the inefficiency 
of the Police in India cannot be allowed to be covered up by a network of 
Police terrorism in which honest and peace-loving citizens would have to live 
if all the special powers which are proposed to be granted are actually 
embodied into a Statue.......... If the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee are examived in: detail, it will be found that they wish to 
create a terrorism as strong as the terrorism createil by the political 
conspirators........... Readers of history would remember the court of the. 
Star Chamber or the Spanish Inquisition or the court which at the time of 
the French Revolution spread the reign of terror........... If this would not lead 
to Prussianism what else can result from it? In our mind all this amounts to 
giving the authority power to declare practically Martial Law in any territory 
and to use it as the normal instrument for putting down legitimate popular 
movements of all kinds. Our suspicion is strengthened by our experience 
of the past and by our experience of the working of the Defence of India Act 
at the present moment. It is further emphasised by the indication in the 
eport of the Committee that such things as National Volunteers, National 

Pednoation and various other matters that we regard as legitimate movements 

must be taboo. Good elements are mixed up in every country with bad 

elements, but the art of administration lies in picking out the bad elements 
without crushing out the good ones.” : 
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| have condemned. 


nd pro ‘that all Indian 
strongly the Rowlatt Committee's report. The Com-. 
ot". . ** gittee has made general statements without any 

a4 ae of incomplete and one-sided and unconnected 
n rms - Most of these mischievous statements can be easily refuted, 
etry ro ‘Vol ume of ‘equal dimensions will have to be written, We select a fow 


tements. The Committee had been appointed to consider the 
and extent of revolutionary conspiracies. What necessity was there 
n of stating at the beginning that Indian had no idea of democratic 
rnment till the advent of British rule? It is not a mere coincidence 
Jat the Rowlatt and Montagu reports were out almost simultaneously and 
that such statements are made in the former. But just as the cow does not 
die because the crow curses it, Home Rule will not die of the poisonous 
hissings of the Committee. We do not wish to discuss the statement made 
by the Committee in its preface that the genesis of the revolutionary move- 
ment lay with the Poona Brahmin. It has given instances further on in its 
report of revolutionary movements amongst Bengalis, Mubammadans and 
other people—but it has not made it clear how to connect these movements s 
with the Poona Brahmin. Many movements in other Provinces are anterior 
to those in Maharashtra. Only the Rowlatt Committee knows how the 
Chitpavan movement is the progenitor of these other movements. Is it not a 
wonder that no thought of the seeds of this movement being found in the 
defective political’.system or repression crosses the minds of these wisemen 
appointed on fat pay to find out the root of the revolutionary movement ? 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford say that economic causes and failure to 
keep up the word given have caused discontent in the country. Responsible 
officials have discussed the genesis in this manner and the Rowlatt Committee 
finds the seeds nowhere else than in the memories of the Chitpavans 


of Peshwai. It can be inferred who has influenced the Committee and why 


. Feport is published with so much haste not only to fasten bureaucratic 


possible. A better way still to accomplish this object would be to transport 


an irrelevant and unconnected preface of one page differing from the Report 
has been added to it later on. But those who have tried to poison the ears 
of the Committee should bear in mind that their meddlesome ard reprehensi- 
ble attempts will meet. with failure in the end. 


84. It was a strange coincidence that the Montagu-Chelmsford reform 
Rdjakdran (122), 28th scheme and the Rowlati Committee's report should 
July: Sudhakar (131) be published almost simultaneously. We think it 
2-th July. ’ would have been better if a medical board had been 
appointed to inquire into the mental condition of 
the authors of this report after they had-been engaged night and day in reading 
lengthy and interesting accounts of conspiracies supplied to them by the C. 
I.D. The suggestions made by this Committee are so extraordinary that we 
would never have believed, until we saw this report, that they could emanate 
from anyone who had a balanced mind. The main objection ogainst this 
Committee is that it conducted its proceedings in camera. It is possible that 
éxperienced and intelligent lawyers could have successfully demolished the 
evidence brought forward before this Committee. Government already possess 
ample powers to enact any harsh laws they like and we fail to understand 
why they should have gone out of their way in appointing such a Committee, 
Perhaps they think that the Defence of India Act and the Press Act are too 
mild to meet the present situation! Indians have no means of course to resist 
whatever laws the Government may think fit to enact and enforce. We 
wonder whether Mr. Justice Kumaraswami Shastri and Mr. Pravaschandra 
Mitter have the least sympathy for their countrymen. It is on account of 
the presence of such black sheep that Government are able easily to pass 
any measures they please. The Honourable Mr. Shastri can truly serve the 
interests of his country if, instead of singing the praises of the reforms 
scheme, he devotes himself to opposing tooth and nail the suggestions made 
by the Rowlatt committee. The committee have made several recommenda- 
tions with a view to get over the trial of conspirators as expeditiously as 


or hang & man outright accused of conspiracy by the C. I. D.! [The 
Sudhdkar writes :—We are firmly convinced that the Rowlatt Committee’s 
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against Sir Valentine Chirol. It would be more honest on the part of the 


bureaucracy if, instead of buffeting us while closing our mouths and at the’ 


same time talking about grant of responsible Government, it declared the, 
necessity of proclaiming martial law in the land even in these peaceful times.] 


85. Commenting on the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee, the 
Gujardti writes :— Cases will be conducted in camera, 
Gujardti (17), 28th sole reliance will be placed on information supplied 


July; Shri Venkateshwar by the C.J. D., cases will be tried in the absence of. 


(85), 30th July; Praja 
Bandhu (28), 28th July ; the accused with no definite rules as regards the cross- 


Gujardti Punch (19), 28th examination of witnesses, and no legal advisers or 
July : : Kaiser. i-Hind (25), advocates will be allowed to the accused and he will 
28th July. not know from what source the information against 


him has been received—such will be the terror of: 


adopting the recommendations of the committee ? What will be the guarantee 
for the safety of life? This affords an illustration as to how two British, 
Judges and one Indian Judge have been misled by documents supplied 
tothem by the bureaucracy. While judicial officers in Britain object 
to giving arbitrary powers to executive officers, these three judges 
recommend the use of such powers. Not only are the recommendations 
of the Committee objectionable but the way they have traced the origin 
of conspiracies is also objectionable. We feel sure thatif the evidence placed 
before the Committee were to be examined openly by a court of law seventy- 
five per cent. of it would be proved to be hollow and unreliable. We have 
not come across in any official docnment such a series of foolish arguments 
as are contained in the Report of the Rowlatt Committee. Poverty of the 
country, lack of industries and the heavy load of taxation are at the root of 
disaffection, riots and conspiracies. [The Shri Venkateshwar expresses 
surprise at the manner in which the Committee traces the origin of 
the conspiracies to the Brahmins in the Deccan and Bengal and refuses 
to believe in their findings which it considers to be wholly misleading 
and erroneous. It is of opinion that the recommendations of the Committee 
are vitiated by the false foundation on which they have relied. The Praja 
Bandhu considers the recommendations of the Committee as a menace to the 
liberties of the people and is surprised that it should be so much imbued 
with suspicion of the Indian people as to suggest that an eye should be kept 
on the people who have now enlisted in the army after their disbandment. 
The Gujardit Punch has no objection to additional powers being vested in 
the executive to bring the political conspirators to book, but it suggests that 
judicial trials should be so conducted that the innocent may never have to 
suffer hardships or unjust punishment. The Kaiser-i-Hind, on the other hand, 
recognises the necessity of permanent legislation to lay an effective check 
upon political conspirators. | 


36. ‘“ The report of the Sedition Committee will no doubt give a death- 


Vibhdkar (35), 29th blow to all gross accusations that were heaped upon . 


July, Eng. cols. Government for having interned a number of young 


conspiracies for the overthrow of the British rule in India. In season 


and out of season such wild talks as alien tyranny, bondage to foreigners aud - 


sc forth have been dinned into our ears by a class of political perverts and 
there is little to wonder at, if the disaffection against the existing Government 
should have taken root into the immature minds of our young men. The 
wonder is that this disaffection has not yet affected the vast mass of law- 
abiding people. ‘The authors of the report attribute the birth and growth of 
this revolutionary movement primarily to the system of education that is at 
present obtaining in India. But we cannot deny the fact that a certain 
section of the press has done much to foster this spirit of disaffection and 
hatred towards the British rule. Day after day a vast amount of seditious 
literature is being poured out to be eagerly feasted on by crowds of immature 


youths and school boys. ‘lhe conspirators were no doubt discovered in time 
and many-of the miscreants bave been effectively brought to book. But the - 
grim fact remains that this campaign of unscrupulous vilification and abuse . 


tentacles round India still more firmly | but also to prejudice Mr, Tilak’s anit 


men who formed, or were connected with, criminal. 
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cise its balefal tnfliience without any 
160 ae Government or by any rosponsible 
8 been. chit India is now faced with the dire prospect 

of a drastic nature.” : 


¢ Gazette announces the appointment of the 
Reverend A. Darby as temporary Principal, Secon- 
dary Training College, Bombay, in the place of the 
late Mr. J. N. Fraser. This College, which should 
be one of the most important in our — 
i ada _ gystem, has been a failure. The Rev. A. Darby is 
sg by. Ditice good old man, for whom we have respect, and be 
(4), 4th Aug. has been for many years: Privaipal of the Rajaram 
| College, which the Kolhapur Durbar evidently 
regards as a white elephant, even in these days of congested colleges, since it 
has decreed its early abolition, but he has no qualifications that we kuow of 
for the principalship of the Training College. The Hducational Department 
complains in -its annual reports that the High Schools do not send their 
teachers to the Training College, but if this is the way that the College is 
treated as. regards its Principalship, we think the High Schools are wise in 
net wasting the time of their masters by sending them to it. This appoiat- 
mént is an announcement to all whom it may concern of the value the’ 
Government of Bombay attaches to the training of teachers. We find it no 
easy matter to comment on it within the limits of language we endeavour to 
observe in these columns. We must confess we area good deal surprised at 
ee this kind of thing happening under the present administration which, we had 
: _ thought, had a soul abcve jobbery.”’ : 


*38. ‘“ Weshould welcome the advent of really educated English women 
to India in place of the sverage mem sahibh whose 
Comments on the ignorances, prejudices and affectations, are such a 
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appointment of a Euro- 
= lady as Professor of 
istory in Elphinstone 
College, iy 798 
Indian Social Reformer 
(4), 4th Aug. 


jarring feature of the social landscape. With 
reference to Miss Moinette’s appointment parti- 
cularly, we think that it was a happy thought to 
introduce a lady-professor in the Elphinstone College 
which has quite a number of girl students to whom 


her presence, we are sure, will be helpful. When all 
is said, however, we cannot favour the idea of employing Knglishwomen in 
any appreciable ‘number or as @ permanent measure in the public services of 
India. Even in the educational and medical services, the only justification 
for employing an English woman is that no qualified Indian woman is 
available, because it is absurd to hold that an English lady makes a better 
teacher or medical attendant of Indian women than one of their—to use the 
handy Lamingtonian tag—‘own flesh and blood’. Where this justification 
does not exist, it is plain that the introduction of Englishwomen is often 
likely to involve a grievous and galling injustice to Indians, men and women. 
Apast from that, the element of competition with Englishwomen in the 
public services will gravely complicate a problem already- sufficiently compli- 
cated, Lastly, the average Englishwoman in India, moving as she does in 
| & narrow and rather artificial society, is liable, as peoplein such circumstances 
oe are, to, ‘ nerve-storms,’ and the head of the department, whatever his sense 
i. of justice and fairness, may feel embarrassed in doing the right by those who 
may be injuriously affected by such squalls. Everything considered, it is, we 
think, very short-sighted policy to encourage among Englishwomen the idea 
thaé India is, except to a strictly limited extent, a suitable field for employ- 
ment for them.” 


89. The Shri Venkateshwar expresses surprise at the appointment of two 


| ies Venkaleahuar (85) European ladies in the pnblic service, one as an 
aa Ist Aug. > Assistant Secretary in the Burma Secretariat and the 


other as Professor of History in LEHlphinstone 
College, Bombay. [tis of opinion that competent Indians could have been 
. found to fill the posts and it considers it an injustice on the part of Government 

to have ignored their claims and given the posts referred to to these ladies on 


_ the. score of their being Europeans. It asks Government to lay aside all 
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colour prejudices and to appoint Indians to posts vacated by Europeans going 
on active service. 


40. The Gujardti refers to the high: prices of foodstuffs and other 
necessaries Of life prevailing in these days and draws 


‘The strike of Talatis in the attention of Government to the petitions 
Gujarét iti (11),~ 28th submitted by the Talatis of Gujard4t and the 
Jaly. tee Thana District and hopes that now that the 


Talatis have struck work pending the granting of 
their request for increase in their salaries, the attention of Government 
will be drawn to the hardships to which the Talatis are subjected 
and that they will be pleased to improve their lot. . It reminds Government 
that it is not inthe public interests to keep their servants underpaid and 
dissatisfied. 


41. The Bombay Samdchdr writes :—Our and the Allied troops are now 
enthusiastically anxious to rush on the enemy asa 

The fourth anniversary result of their steadily increasing conviction about 
of the War. our victory, whereas the enemy troops are becoming 
ong frome Ah weaker and deteriorated in morale on account of 
(24), 31 Aug.; Akhbdr-e- ‘heir having to retreat through exhaustion. It is 
Isldm (59), 3rd Aug. not possible for the enemy to equal England or 
America in point of man-power and munitions of 

war, which are necessary for winning the victory, and it will be little short of 
a miracle if the enemy escapes his doom now that America’s weapons for 
destroying German submarines will shortly come to the help of the British fleet. 
Britain has proved herself to be quite fit for achieving victory, and truth, and 
justice being on her side, we shall rest secure that she will win a complete 
victory. [Writing in the same optimistic vein, the Jam-e-Jamshed observes :— 
The German plan of ruining the Allied trade by means of her submarines has 
proved a miserable failure, The British and French aire: have proved their 
superiority over the enemy and in course of time thousands of American 
airships will join the Allies. Willthe vilue of all this be suddenly neutralised 
and shall we be baulked of the victory we desire? No. Of course, we have 
yet to pass through many difficulties and have to make great sacrifices, but the 
things that are essential for a victory, that is, fighting power and justice, ara 
on our side, and there is not the least doubt that victory will be ours if we are 


tenacious in our pursuit of it. The Ashbdr-e-Islém also writes in a sinilar 


hopeful strain about the issue of the war. It, at the same time, warns the 
Indians not to remain quite secure in the invincibility of British arms with- 
out making due exertions on their own part and appeals to them to help the 
Government of India in every possible manner to prevent the enemy’s possible 


ingress into India.| 


42. Asin last year, 6,000 men will be recruite! this year for the Indian 
Defence Force and Bombay’s contribution is to be 
The two new Bombay 1,000. Two double companies are to be raised by 
nha ome of the Bombay University, one in Poona and one in 
eT Nin soe July. Bombay and it seems that the Poona Double 
Company will be formed easily. We think that the 
authorities grown wiser by last year’s experience will give noroom for the 
complaints of recruits. The Vice-Chancellor has given a clear assurance on 
the point and he will try to remove all just grievances. He is going himself to 
supervise the messing arrangements, etc. It is necessary also to watch the 
behaviour of military officers towards the recruits. As some military officials 
have rare occasions to deal with educated graduates, the recruits cannot bear the 
angusge to which the officials are’ accustomed. Mr. Setalwad should 
uest the higher authorities to make a suggestion regarding it to the 
ubordinate officials. Recruits also should bear in mind that it is their duty 
re receive military training and they should not pay attention to minor’ 
inconveniences and amour propre and they should not lose the opportunity 
of enrolling their names in the Indian Defence Force and of serving the 
mother-country. 
H 149—6 con 
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at although the recent ‘orders of Government 
Ea gs nae rding the emoluments admissible to Indian 
orders imereasing the ®0ldiers, non-commissioned officers, etc., will stimu- 
ents of the Indian . late recruiting to a certain extent, they fall far short 
-- . . _... of popular expectations. It expresses its satisfaction 
at “the conditions which an intending candidate for 
the Royal Military College at Sandhurst is required 
hee. re to satisfy and exhorts young Indians to sieze enthu- 
18 tics lly this fine opportunity. It emphasizes the need for universal Military 
ining and says that the motion brought forward in the C. P. Legislative 
~Qouncil by an elected member for the introduction of compulsory military 
$raining in schools and Colleges was astep in the right direction. It was 
most unfortunate it declares that none of the elected members of the Bombay 
Legislative Council thought it fit to bring forward a similar motion at the 
last meeting of the Council. [Referring to the bonus to be given to sepoys 
the Kesari says that it would have been better if the pay had been increased 
manently, but that it is a good thing that Government gave the bonus at 
e present time. It further remarks that rules have been published regarding 
the grant of commissions ‘ be it in a close-fisted manner’. Itis a fortunate 
thing in its eyes that Government have for once given up their dilatory 


policy.| | 


44. “The Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Haroon Jaffer is a sincere worker for 
the good of the community and we are indebted 
‘Comments on the tohim for much useful work done in the cause of the 
Honourable Mr. Ibrahim Mussalmans but we regret we cannot see eye to eye 
<r a J carat A viewS with him in the matter of the recruitment of the 
verre ReneS sen Deccani Muhammadans. He has taken exception 
 madans. | to a remark made by the Recruiting Chief of the 
Isldmic Mail (5), 28th Presidency in which he complained of the apathy 
July, Eng. edn. and indifference shown by the Muhammadans in the 
matter of the personal service to the Empire. The 
Muhammadans are poor and we can understand their inability to compete 
with the Hindu community in their contributions to the War Loan. But they 
have always prided themselves on their being a martial race, and there is no 
reason why every Moslem youth should not take up arms in defence of the 
Empire. To say that they have sent more recruits than the Hindus is no 
doubt a fascinating statement but it is not enough. ‘ Paradise is under the 
shadow of swords’, and we cannot prove true sons of Islam if we do not 
adhére to this creed and help our Sirkar in its hour of need.” 


45. Addressing a letter to the Jdm-e-Jamshed one “J” raises a com- 

; : plaint against the loss a number of licensees of 

, Grievances of Bombay country liquor shops had to sustain during the 
> nt Eames (24) month of July as a result of the stock of liquor hav- 
Ist Aug. ’ ing been exhausted in the liquor warehouse at Sewri. 

| The correspondent does not regard the dearth of 

‘railway waggons as a valid excuse for the absence of a sufficient stock of 
Jiquor in the warehouse inasmuch as it was a thing which Messrs. Carew and 
Company could have well anticipated while they entered into contract with 
Government, and he goes on to suggest that the latter’s treatment of this 
white ” firm is exceedingly strange. The writer also complains about the 
hardships which liquor licensees have to undergo asa result of the excise 
autborities’ preferential treatment of Mr. Hodiwala, one of the three carting 
nts whose services the licensees hitherto availed themselves of in getting 

the supply of liquor at their respective shops. He further raises a protest 
against the Customs authorities refusing agents holding powers-of-attorney 
from liquor licensees to work on the latters’ behalf in the matter of delivery of 
liquor, making payments, etc. The correspondent finally urges the licensees 
to call a meeting of their Association and take steps for demanding redress of 
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s organ of the Home Rule movement. Last week, the 
_ Politics of the Indian Hindu of Madras -quoted it as an exponent of 
Soctal Reformer. — ‘ Moderate’ views. In order to prevent embarrass- 
Indian Social Refor- 
er rs oe ae to take this opportunity of stating that we do not 
profess to voice the opinion of either of them, and that the views expressed in 
these columns are those formed by us on such consideration as we are compe- 
tent to give to any particular question. We hold it to be our duty to our 
readéts to state our own opinions on the events of the day without regard to 
how they may relate to those of any political party in the country. We should 
have thought that this was plain to every reader of this journal, but as it does 
nof seem to be sb to some, we think it necessary to make our position clear.” 


47. “Condon, the Superintendent, is a European British subject and 
a i | has not been tried as such. He has been sentenced 
Comments on the to a term of three years’ imprisonment by a court 
mab Fire Brigade gmpowered to give a European British ries or Ad | to 
' one year and no more. The Jury empaneiled for 
7 ag Ureerver (12), 200h the hearing of his case was not composed of the 
class of persons prescribed in the law which relates 
to the trial of European British subjects. He may be guilty, but he is 
certainly entitled to be tried in a regular way, and the more so as the evidence 
against him to a great extent depends on the veracity of certain women of ill 
fame. What we are, however, concerned with is the conduct of the Muni- 
cipality who, though advised to train another Fire Brigade in view of the 
grave charges against their staff, did nothing, with the result that Karachi is : 
left without a Fire Brigade and without a competent man to take charge of the 
motor fire engine and to direct operations for extinguishing fires. The supine 
attitude assumed by the Municipality from the very beginning of the whole 
proceedings is characteristic of the methods of local self-government as it is 
called. No attempt was made to hold a departmental enquiry, and when the 
case was sent up for trial no steps were taken to place the accused under 
suspension and obtain substitutes. A considerable period elapsed from the 
time the complaint was lodged before the Police and the opening of the 
: proceedings in the Court of the Additional City Magistrate, and there was 
AB ample time to train new men. Nothing was done and now Karachi, a large 
city and port on which our overseas forces are largely dependent for supplies 
and in which great stocks of necessaries for these forces are stacked, is 
in consequence of the incarceration of the chief members of the Fire Brigade, 
left with a make-shift arrangement to carry on. The Insurance Companies 
who can show that loss is due to inadequate precautions for extinguishing 
fires will be entitled to damages from the Municipality, but what of the 
military interests involved? Do the military authorities propose to wait and 
see or will.they display some foresight by insisting on the prompt employment 
of a trained staff? ”’ | 


LEGISLATION. 


48, Commenting upon the Bill to restrict the increase of rents of small 
C , aera premises in the Bombay Presidency, which was 
Rent Bill in the Bombay i2troduced in the recent session of the Bombay 
y ; 
Legislative Council. Legislative Council, the Bombay Samdchdr remarks 
Bombay Samdehdr (63), that the objection raised against the principle under- 
Qnd Aug.; Hindusthdn lying the Bill is untenable and congratulates the 
Ae (21), Ist Aug.; Sdnj Council on its passing the Bill through the first 
a Vartamdn (31), 3lst July; reading. It expresses the hope that the Select 
ila (24), Ist Committee will ‘sympathetically consider the 
fu suggestions made by honourable members with 
regard to some of its defects and the stringent provisions against the landlords, 
and will present it before the Council im a more acceptable form, (The 
Hindusthén warmly welcomes the new measure and regards it as affording 
effective relief to the poorer classes. - It is against expunging the penal 
clauses of the Bill. The paper is in tavour of fixing standard rents for all 
premises, irrespective of their rental value, and suggests that the same penal 


ns 


*46. “Some days ago, a local contemporary referred to thisjournalasan | ~ ve oan 


ment to both these political parties, we should like a 


ee ES Chi 


é i of opinion that somé provisions of the 

D : the Controller and it believes that failure on 

‘subordinates to exercise proper’ discretion and 

a create "iL fecling ahd discontent among the public. It, 

es the necessity of the Bill and wishes that suitable 
rations may be brought about in it by the Select Committee. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W: Seoretariat, Bombay 9th August 1918. 
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Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
- which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 


alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. | 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


a .2 


*1. “The short telegraphic summary of Mr. Montagu’s budget speech and 
| | of the debate on Reforms in both the Houses 
Comments on Mr. Mon- reveals a unanimity of opinion of the members of 
eo a * = 7 7 the Parliament on the question of the Montagu-Chelms- 
the:ehern te on ford Scheme.......... But the psychology of some 
Mahrdtta (6); 11th Members, like Sir J. D. Rees and Lord Lamington, 
Aug. | throws some light on this closing of ranks among 
the Members of Parliament and shows the intrinsic 
worth of the Reforms also at the same time. Sir John Rees urged the speedy 
carrying out of the proposals on the ground that ‘the reception of the pro- 
posals by such extremists as Mr. Tilak and Mrs. Besant ’—the insintuation is 
however altogether groundless—‘ showed that the proposals were not-likely to 
give away the British power in India’. And this is exactly the point raised 
against the proposals in: India by leading Indians of all the provinces.......... 
Although Mr. Montagu said that the limitations were not due to distrust or 
fear, still, the argument of Sir John Rees shows that men, avaricious of 
power, even now interpret, and are therefore much more likely to interpret, 
them in future, as a brake deliberately applied to prevent British power from 
slipping into the hands of Indians. Such men do not care a bit against.(about ?) 
the supposed establishment of the Brahmin oligarchy,—and this shows their 
vaunted sympathy and anxiety about the interest of the masses—but they are 
desperately anxious to keep the British power from going into the hands of 
Indians. Without a full report of the debate, we cannot say what was pass- 
ing in the mind of Lord Lamington when he said that the proposals were not 
so dangerous as he first thought them to be, but we will not be far from the 
truth if we say that be was at one with Sir John Rees on the point of main- 
taining the British power inviolate. The criticism of these men thus exposes 
the true nature of the scheme with its limitations, and will, we hope, convince 
Mr. Montagu and our Moderates also that the main idea of transferring some 
responsibility from Parliament to Indian shoulders is not, in reality, carried 
out in the scheme to any considerable extent, and therefore it requires to be 
drastically modified in its essential features. We admit that Mr. Montagu is 
quite willing to grant us some portion of the British power, but it is, in fact, 
not actually given to us, and no better proof than the above criticism could 
be adduced to bring this home to him and to our easily gullible moderate 
friends.” 


2. The Sdnj Vartamdn expresses gratification at the speech made by 
Mr. Montagu on the Indian reforms before Parlia- 

Sdnj Vartamdn (31), ment and at the approval with which the House of 
vth Aug. ; as raja Mitra Commons received the scheme of reforms. It 
aid o Se ts aa ae suggests that a joint deputation of the representatives 
8rd Aug. ; Jdm-e-Jamsheq 1 the Indian National Congress and the Moslem 
(24), 10th Aug.; Bombay League should be sent to England so that the people 
Samdchdr (63), 5th Aug. of that country may be able to know the require- 
: ments of India. [The Prdja Mitra and Parsi is led 
to believe that Kngland as a whole is disposed to behave justly towards India 
and it therefore asks people of all shades of opinion to be united in their views 
on the question of the forthcoming reforms. The Hindusthdn considers the 
reception of the reform scheme in Parliament as very encouraging. It 
endorses Mr. Montagu’s views on communal representation and hopes that the 
Council of the Secretary of State will be abolished when Parliament proceeds 
to pass an Act sanctioning the reforms. In its issue of 3rd August the 
paper thanks Mr. Montagu for his advocacy of granting responsible 
government to India, but atthe same time it declares that his opinion that 
India as a whole is opposed to the granting of Swardjya is due to his not 
having mixed with the people. It further remarks that Mr. Montagu did not 
succeed in disproving the allegation that the Report is based on the distrust 
of the Indian people. The Jdm-e-J amshed asks the Extremists to give a 
careful consideration to Mr. Montagu’s reasons for moving steadily in the 
direction of reform and urges upon them the necessity of keeping their 


demands within reasonable bounds. The Bombay Samdchdr exhorts the 
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7 assertion that England should set India on the path 
adual progress till it is able to take its place along with the self-governing 
nies is encouraging, but the past conduct of bureaucratic officials makeg 
it difficult for us to place our reliance on it. The speech gives us an insight 
into the basis on which the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme has been framed, 
and should the scheme be adopted it will be left for the Indians to maka 
strenuous efforts to reach the ideal placed before them. They should, there- 
fore, direct their energies towards getting the Montagu scheme so amended 
as to include the principles embodied in the Congress-League scheme and 
Oe securing its benefits in as prompt-a manner as possible. [Referring to 
| the Cambridge speech of Mr. Montagu the Kesari says that the second 
[i part of his speech is inconsistent with the first part just as in the report. 
It refers to his declaration that a better scheme if suggested would be accepted 
and says that it is, therefore, quite necessary for the Special Congress to put 
- forward its well-reasoned scheme fearlessly. | 


4. “The trend of discussion of the official scheme of reforms indicates a 
oN slight weakening of the school of total rejection. 
* - Indian opinion on the The current of ‘nationalist’ opinion is setting 
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: memes at ie dia (8) strongly towards the formula ‘not unless materially 
8th Aug. * modified’. The modifications demanded, however, go 


so far in some cases as to amount to rejection. The 

‘moderate’ politicians are informed that even this relaxation is a concession 
= | to their weakness and invited to join the ensuing special Congress so that the 
Imperial authorities will have to reckon with a united India. So far as we 
a can guage the situation, the difference between the sections of the Congress is 
of a two-fold nature.- In the first place, the ‘moderates’ would assume an 
attitude of friendliness to the reforms, acknowledging the good faith that 
ss underlies the report of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford and admit- 
ee ting that it marks a distinct step in advarce of the present situation, 
eae and proceed to suggest modifications which, in their opinion, are neces- 
sary to make the initial advance adequate to the expectations of the 
bade : country and the scheme as a whole acceptable with a feeling of real 
oe - enthusiasm and satisfaction. In the second place, the modifications they 
io. would demand would be in conformity with the general tenour of the proposed 
ares - scheme and not to seek to convert it by drastic manipulation into a variant 
of the Congress-League scheme. There is no unanimity yet perceptible 
ae | among them as to what precisely these modifications should be. But we 
may take it that they will all be conformable to the central doctrine of the 
ae August declaration as authoritatively interpreted—responsible government 
from the beginning to be widened by regular stages into complete autonomy 
and partnership in the Kmpire. Provincial autonomy, full and complete, 
ia e. _ wwould seem to be ruled out by this requirement; the distinction between 

> aan reserved and transferred services must be accepted asa corollary in the 
es | transitional stage. The demand put forward by another set of men as regards 
the Government of India overlooks the principle of responsible government 
ee and seems to be a reversion to the Congress-League scheme. Our conviction 
ue is'‘that the August declaration will not be adequately carried out unless 
a provisions are made for the initiation and progressive realisation of responsible 
ae government in the Government of India. Our attack must be concentrated 
on the third formula. Partial control over the budget must follow such an 

_ ‘@frangement.. Whether the Indian tariff should be one of the first things 
a. ito be brought under -popular control is a matter of expediency, on which 
owe peeist not to be dogmatic. A middling course would be the elimination 
of the control of the Parliament and the Secretary of State over our customs 
ae and the substitution of that of the Council of State. The idea of a definite 
">. . '‘. ‘period to be named in the statute within which this fabric of responsible 
: ee SS _ gevernmont is to be completed in the provinces and in India as a whole has 
OO See ae ‘ 
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been. influentially: advocated and. is highly: attractive. But it 'seems R 
counsel of perfection, and it would be difficult to persuade Parliament to 
undertake legislation with a rigid time-table. ‘here can be no objection; 
however, to modifying and defining the terms of reference adumbrated in 
the report for the twelve-year Parliamentary commissions, so that the firs 
such commission will be required to recommend the completion of responsible 
government in the advanced provinces unless it could make out a case to th¢ 
contrary, and the second such commission will be required to recommend 
the completion of responsible government in all the provinces and in the 
Government of India unless it could make out a case to the contrary.” 


5. ‘It may perhaps be fairly stated that the Reform Scheme has satisfied 
Sind Observer (12), 28a 2° 90°: The most favourable comments made upon 
Jul — en it are to the effect that it is good in parts; that it 
a possesses possibilities; that worked without the 
racial bias that is certain to be introduced, it might possibly prove useful ; 
and criticism of a like: negative and inconsequential order. But that if 
has served to further accentuate race antipathies is certain, and it hag 
made the Government more enemies than friends. It has proved a vain 
attempt to placate the implacable, while from the Moderates it has called 
forth an expression of modified. and half-hearted satisfaction for small mercies, 
in the fervent expectation of getting a lot more.” 


6. ‘“ The Moderates of Bombay headed by the redoubtable Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha have also taken time by the forelock, by 
Comments on the issuing a manifesto. How completely these mani- 
Manifesto of Bombay fegtoes are alien to the current of political thought 
meg handlers Fie am in the country can be judged from the fact that our 
my on peters friends have not the moral courage to face the 
Home Ruler (3), 3rd issue by discussing the scheme straight away at the 
Aug. Special Congress and that they are even threatening 
to start their own organisation.......... We are 
amazed to find that there are some among our countrymen who can make up 
their minds to give their warm approval to the scheme ‘as being a real and 
substantial measure of reform............. That we should depend on a 
Committee composed of a majority of foreigners for giving us a system of 
electoral reform which will meet the needs of the situation, and on another 
similar commission for examining our fitness after 10 years for a further 
instalment of reforms, displays a simplicity of mind and a shortness of 
memory which we should not have expected from the shrewd leaders who 
are responsible for this document. Can it be, then, that they are unable to 
grasp the factors of the present situation, and belonging as they do to a 
bygone generation, are living in a world of their own ?......... We earnestly 
hope that the talented signatories of the manifesto will reconsider their 
position and takeup an attitude more in harmony with the rest of their 
countrymen.” 


*7, “The feeling amongst the Moderates had been growing for some 


time past that there is no chance of their being 


Comments on the pro- heard or making their influence felt either at meet- 
pone seperne Conterepce ings of the All-India Congress Committee or the 
atioee eau $s. Subjects Committee or even of their being treated 

Gujardti (17), 11th With consideration at the Congress session. The 
Aug., Eng. cols. uncompromising attitude of hostility that some of 

wits the leading spokesmen of the Home Rule Leagues 
and their vociferous organs have assumed towards the Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme of Reforms has also tended towards their isolation from the irrecon- 
cilables. It is clear that the Reform scheme cannot possibly be considered 
in the heated atmosphere of hastily got up meetings of the All-India Congress 
Committee and the Subjects Committee, dominated as they will be by the 
‘pushing and over-patriotic representatives of one party, with that care, 
‘thought and sense of responsibility which the supreme importance of the 
subject demands. Mrs. Besant’s ‘ Yesterdays’ * do not think that momentous 
questions of reform can be safely left to be decided in the way they are going 
$o be. What is the way out of the difficulty? ‘The question is, we under- 


ft seriously and. ‘sinkieioily’ oidealideed by leading Moderate 
After we had written so far, the following 
y Eieoeerchie Sir Dinshaw. Wacha appeared in the morning 
laturday. {Here follows the letter.) It is really unfortunate that 
i ; and split should have occurred. But it is the direct and 
| ble frait of the methods and prinoiplés that the leaders of the Home 
and their followers have adopted to the disorganization and 
demoralisation of public life in this country.” 


: *8. “Sir Dinshaw Wacha’s onan RT — a All- India Mode- 
; rates’ Conference should be held ‘to give expression 
: | Matra (6), 11th to their acceptance of and general support to the 
are Montagu scheme,’ has, we are afraid, come like a 
Bore bomb-shell to scatter all elements tending towards unity at this supreme 
lO sqaaials hour in the history of our country........... Wedon’t know which last 
ae straw has ultimately turned the scales, but we are almost sure that this 
oper must have been the work of some evil spirits who must have misre- 
ie presented the whole situation to him. Otherwise, it is difficult to under- 
stand the stupendous ignorance and the incredible distortion of facts 
Appearing in the announcement, which charges ‘the extreme section of the 
ie Indian public’ with a desire of “wrecking the scheme’ on account of its 
— * pronounced hostility ’ to it, and ranks it with the Sydenhamites, the enemies 
a of India. We never thought that Sir Dinshaw Wacha would do such 
violence to truth, and we challenge the statement, and ask him to prove the 
supposed desire of the whole nationalist party ‘to wreck the scheme, or its 
pronounced hostility to it.......... The announcement, however, says nothing 
about the modifications, and we do not know whether the acceptance of the 
- Moderates is to be with or without modifications, which all of them have 
Suggested in the columns of several newspapers. If it is to be without any 
modification, then they are welcome to hold a separate Conference, and to go 
behind their own words; for we cannot compromise our position to such an 
extent. But if it is to be with modifications, several being common to- both 
the parties, then we do not know what advantage there is in holding a separate 
Conference.” 


9. One G. G. V. in the course of an article on the Reforms writes :— 
The Reform Sch “There can be only one test of the genuineness of 
Bec Po soe, Weneme-.1, the scheme that has been with so much solemnity 
Hea _. Young India (14), 7th ‘egse 
‘a Aug. ushered into the arena of public discussion and that 
oe | is the power of self-determination vouchsafed by the 
_§Gheme under review. And judged by this standard the scheme may be 
at once pronounced as not genuine but only an ingenious one. The scheme 
no doubt creates a constitution the fleshy part of which is carefully carved 

and carried away for the worshipful jaws of the bureaucracy, leaving the 

skeleton to be licked and chewed by the people. Thus we once more find 
that the hopes of the Indian Nationalist have been lost in the whirlpool of 

British diplomacy, and if the scheme is to be forced upon India it will be a 

medicament compounded of a more stupefying dose of bureaucratic narcotics. 

It decidedly looks like a more formidable Avatar of the Kast India Company, 
the greedy commercial instincts and cold-bloodedness of which will be 

immeasureably increased as the burdens of the war increase.” [Klsewhere the 
MRC paper expresses itself to be willing to accept the Reforms scheme if “ radical 

OS changes ’’ are made in it.| 
fea 10. It must be remembered that India is not asking for alms. The 
ee question whether the reforms are adequate or not 
a ee Rdjakdran (122), 4th Chould be considered along with the question why 

a ne ie they are being introduced. America has taken 
sides with England in this war for the avowed object of applying the principle 
of self-determination to all the nationalities in the world. Hngland is, there- 
foré, anxious to convince her liberty-loving allies that she means to apply 
ee this principle to India also. It has becomé imperstive for England to display 
_ ‘Miagnanimity towards India to escape the taunts of the world that 

es ; ‘while she professes to fight for the liberty of the smaller nationalities she 
aa Wis continues to subject India to an unfettered and’ alien bureaucratic rule. 


% 


Otherwise why would the Anglo-Indiaa } journals have taken. so sae peine 
to induce us to accept the reforms? How ia it that.no, one ever too 
trouble to induce us to accept even a modicum of reforms before ‘Auterion 
joined in the war? England wants to convince her Allies and especially 

resident Wilson that she is willing to apply the principle of self-determina- 
tion to India and that her efforts in this direction are. being appreciated by 
the Indian nation. ‘The insignificant changes which the late Mr. Gokhale 
considered as sufficient for a couple of generations have been dubbed as 
hollow and miserable by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford. Who can say 
that the proposed reforms will not be found similarly wanting by a Secretary 
of State ten years hence? 


11. The gist of the opinions that have so far been expressed on the 

‘ie constitutional reforms shows thas they will not prove 
— (100), Slst ceptable to the people unless they sala im- 

portant modifications. The real utility of the 
reforms can only be judged from the manner in which they are worded. The 
question of the honesty and magnanimity of Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelms- 
ford does not, therefore, come in. In India the interests of the rulers and 
the ruled do not coincide and the former, therefore, will not fail to avail 
themselves of any loopholes that may chance to exist in the wording of their 
offer. People have sufficient experience of this from the way iu which 
several legislative measures have been enforced. The Morley-Minto reforms 
were welcomed with satisfaction because they were judged from the known 
sincerity of their authors while completely ignoring the selfishness of those 
who were entrusted with their execution. ‘he present proposals are so much 
in advance of the Morley-Minto reforms that they would not have been forth- 
coming for a couple of centuries more if the war had not broken out. But 
they do not satisfy us when we apply to them the test of the principle of 
self-determination. Can anyone say that the reforms will enable us to repeal 
any of the enactments that have been opposing our progress. Nothing can 
be achieved that does not meet with the approval of Government and the 
occasions on which the wishes of Government and those of the people will 
coincide will be very rare indeed. 


12. The Jdégaruk contends that, if as proposed in the Reform Scheme, 

the Income Tax is made an item of Imperial revenue 

The Income Tax should and the land revenue a provincial one, any additional 
be made @ provincial item gxpenditure that may be necessary for the Provincial 
By in the Reforms @overnments would have to be met from the latter 
ae which is mainly recovered from the poorer classes. 

¥ donue {6m Dee Ang. It says that up to this time the rayats have paid vast 
amounts to Government iu the shape of land assessment and salt tax without 
getting an adequate return, and suggests that if the Income Tax, which is 
paid by the well-to-do people, is made a provincial item of revenue it can 1 be 


utilised more equitably for the benefit of the poorer classes. 


13. The J dgaruk welcomes the pronouncement of the leaders of mode- 
rate opinion in Bombay that the backward classes 
Necessity of reserving will have a legitimate grievance cniless the franchise 
certain number of seats jg made so wide as would enable them to return 
beers imo lesan their own representatives and remarks :—We do not 
 Ninarak (42) Std Aug, think the widening of the franchise will in itself achieve 
© the desired end. Lawyers, Government officials, 
etc., who mostly belong to the advanced classes will exercise undue influence 
over voters of the backward classes and will thus prevent: them from electing 
the real representatives of thea people. This difficulty can only be met by 
reserving a certain number of seats for men of the backward classes. No 
other solution can possibly overcome it. [Elsewhere the paper writes :—There 
will be keen disappointment among the backward classes if Government 
ignore their legitimate demands and persist in dancing tothe tune of the 
Home Rulers. The other day Sir S. P. Sinha uttered a word of warning 
against maligning the Brahmins. Does he intend to institute Brahmin- 
worship in England also and give Hnglishmen a taste of the water used by 
H 157—2 cON 
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"Be Besta fo ash thsi loeb? ‘Olleemion Wises. Will be nothing strange 
if the Brahmins h such hopes during the Government's pecnen weak 
sdition of mind] 


a 1 “We have already expressed our dissatisfaction with the provi- 
- gion in the reform proposals that the representation 
' pec of the back- of minorities should be secured, as a general rule, 
: ward classes regarding ‘hy Government nomination, and where this fails 
+‘ sommunal representation. then only should resort be made to the expedient of 
Sree Servant of India (8), 
Sth Aug. | reserving to a particular community certain seats in 
plural constituencies with a mixed electoral roll. 
We have, therefore, no hesitation in endorsing the demand made by the Dec- 
can Ryots’ Association and certain leaders of the backward classes in Maha- 
rashtra in their memorandum that, if communal election is to be ruled out, 
the committee on franchises and constituencies be specifically directed to 
secure adequate representation to minorities and other communities similarly 
circumstanced by the channel of election, wherever possible, instead of nomi- 
nation. The demand is just and deserves to be conceded alike in the interest 
of the backward communities and in that of society in general.” 
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15. “ The following circular letter which has been addressed by the Indo- 
Comments ontherecent ritish Association to everybody interested in the 
circular issued by the exploitation of India will be found aconvincing com- 
Indo-British Association mentary on their widely advertised disinterestedness. 


about the reforms. { Here follows the letter.| The letter speaks for itself 
Home Ruler (3), 3rd and the Association richly deserves the contempt of all 
Aug. right-minded people which, in the course of its short 


existence, it has so quickly secured. But the irony of the situation is that 
they pose as our friends and they can find people in England silly and 
-iguorant enough to believe them. The only remedy is that we must insist on 
sending our representatives to England who will force these lies down the 
throats of the corrupt gang who have organized a plot against us. A Govern- 
ment which tolerates such open and organized plotting and persists in 
preventing the other side from making itself heard must give up all preten- 
> sions td fairplay and cease to inflict on us its hypocritical professions for 
OP me | justice, freedom, etc.” 


16. Commenting upon that portion of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms 
scheme which is concerned with the Native States, 
win : The Reforms scheme the Praja Bandhu remarks that the changes 
one the > oo‘ 44, Suggested in the scheme will have the effect of 
aa ae, gnche OM. reducing Government control over the Native Chiefs 
a and thus the latter will derive the benefit of the 
ae money contributed and the sacrifices made practically by their subjects in help- 
ing the prosecution of the war, while any grant of additional rights to these 
subjects has nowhere been-‘recommended in the scheme. The paper is inclined 
to regard this as a sort of injustice done to the people of the Native States. It 
is against the carrying to very great lengths, on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, of the principle of not interfering with the internal administration of the 
States, and, therefore, while not being infavour of unnecessary interference, 
on the part of Government officials, in State affairs, declares that the non- 
a . ‘interference policy should not be carried so far as to allow Native Chiefs to 
7 .. ‘tind down their subjects. The paper observes that Mr. Montagu has com- 
Se mitted a grave blunder in leaving the Native States to their own fate in the 
matter of bringing about their political advancement and maintains that he 
‘could have easily influenced the Native Chiefs to inaugurate representative 
institutions within their territories by making only those rulers eligible for 
admission into the Council of Chiefs who would allow popular representatives 
@ substantial share in the administration of their States. It is of opinion 
that the policy which seeks to set the subjects of British India on the onward 
| ‘path of political progress but which neglects the political education of the 
‘Bea wh i Native States is calculated to retard the progress of the country 
& ole. , 
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17. The Kesari says that. the Bombay Legislative Council disposed of . ieee as: 

its work at its last meeting more expeditiously than Oa 

Resolutions inthe Bom- before. In addition to the Budget debate, if con- i ie: 
bay Legislative Council. sidered six Bills and 25 resolutions. Though the Bisa: 
Kesaré (113), 6th Aug.; number of resolutions moved was great it was not igh 
Dnydn Prakdsh (38), 6th possible for Government to refuse to accept them | ee 
Aug. . in principle and they accepted about 16 resolutions ae 
with some minor changes; the occasion when ae 

such a big number is accepted by Government without any objections is oe 
unique. It appears that the coming Montagu Reforms have cast their shadow oa 
on the Council. Butthe bureaucracy stoutly opposed the Honourable Mr. a 
Paranjpye’s resolution on the exodus. The mover accepted Mr. Jaffer’s amend- a.” 
ment limiting the exodus to the April season only; but the officials rejected | if 
it on the strength of their majority. The second resolution opposed strongly ; 


by the bureaucracy was Mr. Upasani’s asking for two-third grants to 
municipalities for free and compulsory education. The third resolution 
Opposed was Mr. Chunilal Mehta’s; but it was passed by the Council. 
In the course of the debate on it Mr. Carmichael got his due. [The 
Dnydn Prakdsh says ;— Government should not have paid avy attention to 
the idea that the resolution on the exodus would have been binding on 
officials to come, if accepted. Even in important matters what the future 
officials would think is not taken into consideration. Why should the 
objection be raised in unimportant matters like the exodus? Regarding 3 
Mr. Upasani’s resolution, some officials seem to think that the municipalities 8 
want to shirk their responsibility. Itis not so; even if Government raise 
their grant to two-thirds, municipalities will have to incur extra expenditure 
and raise money by nsw taxation. The point is that many more municipalities 
will be enabled to introduce free and compulsory education if a two-third grant 
is given than if half is given. Government are giving 5 lakhs now whereas 
according to the 50 per cent. standard they should have given 7 lakhs. Ii 
free and compulsory education is introduced Government will have to give 
15 lakhs on the half-and-half basis. According to Mr. Upasani, Government 
would incur only 5 lakhs additional expenditure and the municipalities one 
lakh. It is true that Government have to spend a great deal on village 
education, but there will be no difficulty if the major portion of the increasing 
excise revenue is spent on education. Money should be provided for ecu 
tion by economizing in other directions. ] 


18. ‘Mr, Cadell trotted out the argument of ‘ efficiency * as imperativaly 
demanding the continual motion of Government. 
Debate in the Bombay With every wish to be polite, we cannot but regard 


Legislative Council onthe jig gneech as ‘bunkum’ His defence of the system 
Government’s exodus to 


io hile was mere handying of idle words and his analogy of 
Young India (14), 7th partnerships cannot hold water. It 1s an insult to 
Aug. the intelligence of the people to insinuate that the . 
Government of the Presidency is no better than a 

partnership between a few lucky bureaucrats, worked in their private interests. ae 
Nobody grudges the officials some relaxation, some holiday. But nobody — he 
could urge that the officers of private firms or joint stock companies should he 
obtain their relaxation at the expense of such firms or companies and much i 
less by taking leave at times when the work of the firm could suffer thereby. ee 
Mr. Arthur’s speech reminds us that: the bureaucracy is a rigid hide-bound 
caste, preserved by the perpetual exaltation of its members by one another, ie 
and the continual cant assertion that whatever they are bent upon must be a 
for the ‘ public good,’ just as anything they do not like isnot in ‘the puolic ae 
interest ’ and anything that seeks to reduce their influence, authority or a 
convenience inust be ‘ dangerous to public safety’. More candid, however, ae 
is Mr. Cadell’s confession—unconscious as it seems to have been—that ‘ the | on 
lostinct which takes Government away from Bombay at certain seasons is i 
not merely for reasons of health or good work’—or even efficiency we = 
suppose—but to escape the nuisance of public criticism! What a demon- te 
stration of the audacity and insolent indifference to public opinion, which ely 
hitherto has been at least an unavowed if unmistakeable, feature of our > ea 
bureaucratic oligarchy ! ” | ae 
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ty taps ‘duals “ase arated hy Lords fiforley 
and M , which tg with so much satisfac- 
the late Mr. Gokhale an able Councillor 
Tike the Honourable Mr, Paranjpye could not carry 
“through a most unimportant resolution tothe effect 
- that Government should abandon one of their two 
- annual moves to Mahableshwar. Needless to say that 
os measures as the repeal of the Press Act or a milder application of the 
gp =~ Act will not pass in any of the Legislative Councils. It is even doubtful 
‘that when the proposed scheme of reforms comes into force and when 
Mr. Paranjpye or any of his friends become Ministers or Executive Councillors 
they will have sufficient power to secure the enactment even of unimportant 
measures such as the discontinuance of the exodus to the hills and the repeal 
of the Press Act. (The paper in its issue of 21st July writes :—All His Excellency 
the Governor’s speeches abound in advice to practise the strictest economy 
ee to meet the situation created by the war. His Majesty the King-Emperor 
oleae himself has tabooed all intoxicants and the people of England have been 
1 practising economy in every direction. Will not His Excellency, therefore, set 
an example to others by practising economy himself? The amount needlessly 
spent on these moves can very well be utilised to meet other necessary expendi- 
ture. The Kaiser-i-Hind is of opinion that’ the Honourable Mr. Man- 
et mohandas did not commit any breach of: courtesy in suggesting means for 
mes effecting economy in the personal expenditure of His Excellency the Governor. 
ae Jt thanks. His Excellency for’ his undertaking to cancel the migration to the 
hills in October next. It sees nothing objectionable in the attitude taken by 
ia His Excellency in not binding down future governments in the matter. 
rei | The Gujardti Punch also is gratified at the economy in expenditure that 

cs | Government will effect by not makiug a move to the hills in October.] 
- .20. The Jdm-e-Jamshed regrets that the resolution brought in by the 
| Honourable Mr. C. V. Mehta, urging Government to 
ee Oomments on the reso- appoint a committee to recommend the ways in 
ce lution in the Bombay which Government should co-operate with Building 
Ra. Legislative Council re- Qogieties ‘in the matter of providing people with 


eer ding Government aid . : 
ae Building Societies in increased housing accommodation, should have been 


Bombay City. — defeated in the last session of the Bombay Legisla- 

[5 et ROME (24), 6th tive Council. It remarks that Government are 

Aug. labouring under a mistake if they believe that the 

“ae | Rent Act will afford sufficient relief to the people at 

| ae mh least during the war in their difficulties with regard to accommodation. The 
aa paper Observes that if the committee had been appointed as urged by the 
i onourable member, it would have been possible for it to consider the ques- 


tions whether the present building bye-laws of the City Improvement Trust are 
a ah fee onsible for the increased cost of erecting new structures, where and how 
Basch | ‘building sites could be provided at cheap rates for raising structures for the use 
Be. be ‘ the middle and poorer classes, etc. Tt refers to the suggestion made by the 
Ba ‘Honourable Mr. Carmichael to those wishing to have the cost of new buildings 
Be reduced to approach the local Association of Architects, and inquires how 
ee their approaching the architects would enable them to attain their object if 
the increase in cost is attributable to the bye-laws of the Improvemt Trust. 
The paper requests Government for the present to relegate into the background 
the question about the Backbay Reclamation and first of all to Landle the 
question of providing the poorer and middle classes with house accommodation. 
ie It concludes by urging upon Government the necessity of earmarking a small 
>. .* . gum for distributing it in the shape of loans to Building Societies even if the 
ea monsoon proves unfavourable. 
21. The Honourable Mr. Manmchandas Ramji did a in drawing the 
attention of the Council to the expenditnre incurred 
Comments ve the dis- by Government on luxuries. It is argued that the 
- Trogialative Ena) ope Governor's Band is employed in entertaining the 
tig iture incurred. by Wounded in War Hospitals. This is a temporary 
TGorerament on tnxnries excuse and it goes to show that the expenditure 
 . —... Gujarati (11), 4th slat should. be given the go-bye after the war. The 
7s Honourable gentleman was also justified in his com- 


sy iF 


é. third complaint was directed against the special trains used during the 
gebernatecie) tours. We admit that the tours of the Governor are of great. 


use in bringing him in touch with the people. But does the Governor in his. 
tours really come in contact with the people and know their grievances ? 


Can the taking of tea with the Collectors, the receiving of addresses from 
Municipalities and shaking hands with a few persons introduced by the 
Collectors, be said to bring the Governor in touch with the people? All this, 

in our opinion, is a mere farce. The Governor can go on tours without the 
aid of special trains. He can come into real contact with the people and 


know the true state of affairs prevailing in the districts if he were to go about 
wmcognito like Harun or Vikram of old. [Elsewhere the paper tries to. 


ridicule the arguments advanced by official members in defence of the exodus 
to the hills and wishes that Government had accepted Mr. Paranjpye’s 
resolution and had given an undertaking for cancelling the move to Mahabalesh- 
war in the month of Uctober. The paper has no objection to officials taking & 
holiday for going to the hills, but it deprecates the practice of removing 
Government offices to the hills periodically. ] 


22. Discussing questions and answers in the Bombay Legislative 
Council the Kesarz says that some of the answers 

Interpellations. in the gxcite laughter and some indignation. It writes :—To- 
meres 4 Legislative wy Belvi’s question on the extension of forest limits 
Kesari (113), 6th Aug. 1° the thresholds of the people Government replied 
that forests have not approached the people but 

that houses were built near the forests. If the official who gave this 
indifferent reply to Mr. Belvi is asked by 4 tiger to clear off from Mahabalesh- 
war because the place originally beloaged to it, how far will he recognize 
the rights of the tiger? It is surprising to learn that officials in Sholapur, 
Junnar (Poona) and Raver (Khandesh) interfered in local bodies when they 
are to be left to the people as far as possible. We are sorry to note that 
Gevernment are not willing to publish papers regarding the Sholapur incident. 
It is necessary to issue strict and clear orders to the officials not to poke their 
noses in local bodies. Any justice-loving person will be astonished to read 
in a reply given to Mr. Belvi the story of the indirect compulsion regarding 
recruiting and compulsory levy of the recruit fund. Government say that 
they do not resort to compulsion but at the very next moment they ask 
Inamdars and villagers tO give so many recruits per so much population 
or give so much to the recruit fund or fine. Whatisit but compulsion ? 
It is better to have open compulsory laws rather than this stealthy 
compulsion. Government say that they have consented to the levy of 
recruit fund in lieu of recruits. But by what section of what law 
are Government empowered to levy this fund? Warloan is a loan and there 
should not be any compulsion in raising it. Similarly there should be no com- 
pulsion in raising the hundred and one charitable funds like the Belgium 
fund, etc. But the recruit fund is neither charity nor a loan; it is a kind of tax. 
Is there no need of the sanction of law to levy it? Who passed it ani when 
and in what Council? If some of Shose who have paid gue the Secretary of 
Stats for return of the money as the tax has been illegally levied, what will 
be the reply of Government? If Government want more money for increasing 


military expenditure why should they not pass openly a lawin the Council 


and levy the tax according to rules framed ? Only a Collector has encroached 
upon the rights of the Secretary of State, Viceroy, Imperial and Provincial 
Councils in this matter. If Government attach any importance to law such 
proceedings as ignore law must be stopped. 


23. “Though it seems to have been generally agreed that at the 
September session of the Bombay Council the 

The proposed discus- portion of the Motagu-Chelmsford report dealing with 
sion of the Reforms report reserved and transferred subjects is to be discussed, 
- bested abe siativ Government have reserved to themselves the discre- 
j; heel yg ay Megisienlve tion of determining ‘what would be the most 
Young India (14), 7th desirable tune for the discussion’. “The Executive 
hae Government would be glad to sit down here (with 
8 AES oe eee ES an alr of unconcerned. amusement and patronage, 
H 157—8 com 


about the heavy expenditure. on the Government House gardens. 
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‘listen tothe discussion ’ what time the non-official members- 
zh their: manuscript orations. Lord Willingdon has given: 

- of patronising condescension towards the members of his. 

— Gouncn ut on this occasion he excelled himself.” : | 

>» © 24, “The public will learn with profound regret and surprise that the 

Ea Ne Sih i ea District Magistrate, Poona, has issued an order 
oe a on . the prohibiting Mr. Tilak from making any speeches 
a ewe order passed * . alr he Distr os 

‘Mr. B. G. Tilak Without permission from the District Magistrate ; it 

inder the Defence of India is alleged that Mr. Tilak made statements at a public 
Act. meeting at Poona which militate against recruitment! . 
“New Times (7), 6th We cannot believe that Mr. Tilak made any such 
Pe ..,. Aug. statements. Mr. Tilak denies having made such 
Be: statements ; and we confess we cannot persuade ourselves to believe a bureau- 
ai cracy that has blundered badly in the past. The one defect of the bureaucrat 
is that he cannot see the people’s point of view and look at national problems 
from the proper perspective. Mr. Tilak’s is a household name in India, and 
poe. the country will strongly protest against the order.” 
ee: 25. ‘* We have received a copy of the order served on Lokamanya Tilak. 
ee | a ‘Lhe covering letter is dated Judicial Department, 
eo a Young India (14), bh Conncil Hall, Poona, 2nd August 1918, and bears the 
a Ane: signature of Mr. J. Crerar, who has been translated 
from the Private Secretaryship of His Excellency to the acting Secretaryship 
of the Political and Judicial Departments. The letter and the copy of the 
order have been sent ‘ for your information and publication if you “ think fit”’’ 
(substituted in writing for the original ‘care to’). We give all these details 
because the receipt of such communications is a very unusual thing in our 
office. We would also note in passing that the printed copy of the order 
bears no printed date,‘ 3ist’ and ‘July’ being filled in before despatch. 
Readers may draw their own conclusions.” 


“i 26. The declaration made by Mr. Tilak in the matter of recruiting 
oer | : on the Home Rule anniversary in Bombay and the 
= A Hindusthan (21), 38rd denositing of a check for Rs. 50,000 with Mr. Gandhi 
aN. sin in that connection go to prove that he must have 
se done nothing which would come in the way of recruiting. We know that he 
Bese. has expressed his opinion in favour of encouraging recruiting. The question 
. | at issue was with regard to the policy of Government. It is, however, grati- 
as fying that Government have shown their foresight by showing the desire of 
Rh not putting down discussion on the scheme of reforms by allowing Mr. Tilak 
ee to express his views on the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of reforms at the 
i forthcoming special sessions of the Congress. : 
Pr 27. No matter however suspicious Government may be about Mr. Tilak, 
it is the conviction of all that he has at heart the 
Sanjaya (new), 4th Aug. good of his own country as well as that of the 
: | | British Government and hence the notice now 
served upon him will, doubtless, astonish the people. Besides, as Mr. Tilak 
ea is shortly proceeding to Kngland, such a motice was, indeed, in a way par- 
— ticularly inappropriate and uncalled-for. We hope that this restriction 
eS imposed upon Mr. Tilak will not cause the retardation of the progress towards 
the attainment of swardjya, and that His Excellency Lord Willingdon will 
be pleased to re-consider his order in this matter. 
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i 28. “ From Delhi to Poona is a far cry we sab it seems that Delhi and 
ae fukn : Poona are one and indivisible. Following close 
eek Rng warggel ai upon Chief Commissioner Hailey’s visit to the 
= =f delhi Governor, an order has been’ served on Lokmanya 
a Tilak, gagging Mr. Tilak under the Defence of India Act.......... The con- 
a! gress Ought to take note of this and other portentous indications coming from 
ee Delhi and the Punjab, and its aim must be directed to exposing the hollow- 
ness of the present policy of ourrulers. There can be no doubt now that 
what is uimed at by these orders is to stifle opposition to the reform scheme 
aud it is for the. country to decide whether it will submit to the bureau- 
 @ratic form of dictation. As for the order itself, suffice it to say that it is 
aii unwarranted encroachment on even the vestiges of freedom of speech and 


‘. 


\ 
% 


is in our opinion an outrage on facts, . That Mr. Tilak wanted to! discourage) 
recruitment is the last charge that can be brought against him and apparently: 
Lord Willingdon’s Government. does not care to satisfy itself as.to the truth: 


or otherwise of silly and baseless allegations against the leaders of the people, 


so long as it can strike at them, with its long arms of the Defence Act and 


other retrograde enactments.” 


29. The Kesari says that Dr. Nair’s gag has been removed and that the 
condition§ imposed on Mr. Tilak will be considered 


Removal of the restric- when he reaches England. It adds:—Of course Dr. 


tion placed on Dr. Nair Nair gets an opportunity for two months to slander 


= his stay in Eng- 9 his heart’s content the Home Rulers.’ This is the 


Kesari (118), 6th Aug. impartial attitude of the bureaucracy! The dodge 

: played makes it clear how transparent was the excuse 

brought forward while turning back the deputation from Colombo by Govern- 

ment that it was necessary to confine its sole attention tothe great war. It also 

shows the real game of the Sydenham cum Curzon Camp. Right without 

might is useless. As prohibitions on speeches in England are being removed it 

is necessary for the Congress to send its deputation early. Similarly the Home 

Rule League deputation also should ask for permission again. It is not 
possible for Government to refuse permission now. 


30. Dr. Nair went to England as a private gentleman, but he is known 


to be opposed to the granting of Home Rule to 

Hindusthdn (21), 5th India; and an invidious distinction was made 

Aug. by allowing to proceed to England and at the 

same time turning back the Home Rule deputation. 

People suspected that Dr. Nair enjoyed the special favour of Government and 

that suspicion has been strengthened by the removal of the restraint placed 

upon him. ‘he Sydenham party will be strengthened by Dr. Nair, and the 

popular leaders will do well to expediate the sending of a strong deputation 
to represent their case before the people of Kngland. 


31. The removal of the restriction imposed upon Dr. Nair is in no way 
inconsistent with the policy pursued in the matter of 
his whole case but on the contrary it befits the policy. 
Dr. Nair has now been granted full permission to speak publicly in England 
on the reforms scheme. But to extend a similar permission to Mr. Tilak 
would never be desirable in the interests of India! The question about the 
grant of such a permission to Mr. Tilak is to be decided when he goes to 
England! But by the time be goes there Dr. Nair would, with the assistance 
of Lord Sydenham and others, manage tc impress his own views upon the 
minds of the people there and then it would not be difficult for the Sydenham 
party to find out some way to gag Mr. Tilak! In this way attempts are being 
made to place only one-sided views before the English people. Is it statesman- 
like to suppose that the Reforms Scheme is wholly acceptable and is approved 
by the entire nation by hearing the views of only one party ? 


*32Z. ‘‘ Dr. Nair, who stood in urgent need of a visit to EKngland for 
receiving special medical treatment, finds himself 
immediately after his arrival in England galvanised 
into fresh vigour and activity and has already 
addressed a meeting of the Members of Parliament 
on the lst August on the iniquities of Brahmins, 
It is now no secret that Lord Sydenham and his Indo-British Association 
were instrumental in inducing the Home Government to cancel the passports 
of the members of the Home Rule Deputation. But they foand the restric- 
tion imposed upon Dr. Nair very inconvenient and successfully exerted them- 
selves to get it removed. It is very humiliating to think that the Home 
Government which, like Cesar’s wife, ought to bs above suspicion, should 
have played into the hands of the Sydenhamites and the other opponents of 
Indian reform and should have gone the length of cancelling passports on flimsy 
grounds long after the members of the Home Rule deputation had left India, 
and at the same time of releasing Dr. Nair from his undertaking not to take 
part in political activity of any kind. The grounds on which this decision 
4s based are inconsistent with the position first assumed by the Home 


Sanjaya (new), 6th Aug. 


Gujarati (17), llth 
Aug.; Eng. cols. 


6 s the face of them stamped with an aif of insincerity. 
| bo al grounds whatsoever for cancelling passports or 
P stvtriotions upon Mr. Tilak’s or Dr., Nair’s movements in 
Tho , -put forward were altogether sham and hollow.. 
: pan the’ Indian public be blamed if they say that the passports of 
he members of the Rtas Rule League deputation were cancelled simply to 
vent them from being the first in the field and that the object of removing 
gE restrictions imposed upon Dr. Nair at the instance of the Sydenhamites 


was to allow them to take the fullest advantage of his presence for misleading 


the British public before the Home Rule League and Congress deputations 
had arrived? The gross inconsistency and fickleness of principle that the 
Home Government have shown in this matter do not reflect much credit upon 


them.” 


33. ‘“ How will the Indian Government’s record compare with that 
of the Government of Japan? We do not forget 


Alleged neglect by that the Indian Government has, during the war, 


Government of the eco- hoon compelled to awake to a consciousness of its 
nomic development of 


India | indifference to Indian industrial expansion. It is 
New Times (1), Sra true an Industrial Commission has been organised ; 
Aug. but its Report is yet to be published; the Munitions 


Board is active, but the India: public know little 
of its activities. India continues to export raw materials to Europe: the 
British investments in India already large are becoming larger; and the 
wage-earner and peasant are becoming poorer. ‘It could not be right’, said 
Mr. Montagu the other day at a meeting of the Society of Arts, ‘that so 
many (in India) should have a precarious livelihood’; and he confessed that 
‘India had increasing number of young men, well- educated and competent 
to undertake the direction of industrial enterprises * . Can anything be sadder 
than this economic exhaustion and this waste of youth, who have the desire 
and ability, but not a fair chance, to serve their country in the sphere of 
industry ?......... The old foolish view which spoke of colonies as ‘ planta- 
tions’ has happily been abandoned, but not yet the view that India is an 
instrument of the wealth and power of the British people.”’ 


04. ‘“‘The report of the Sedition Committee is indeed a remarkable 
The Rowlatt Committee’s document which eclipses in its gruesome revelations. 
Report. of crime and conspiracy * the Confessions of a Thug’ 
sldmic Mail (5), 4th or the story of the Indian Mutiny. Its narratisn of 
Aug., Eng. edition. bloodcurdling events sounds like the Dastane Amir 
Hamza or the Arabian Nights. Who in this country could have thought that 
fbere existed such a widespread conspiracy for the overthrow of British Rule 
or that the Germans were carrying on such nefarious intrigues as have been 
revealed by this report?.......... Therais hardly any province which does 
not possess an elaborate and far-reaching organisation, according to the 
report, for the overthrow of the British yoke........... It*is no doubt a very 
sad thing that nowhere and amongst no community, except the Muham- 
madans, had the ‘alien Government’ taken such firm hold on the affections 
of the people as to smother the breath of discontent and disloyalty which 
blew freely in every province in India. Bombay, Madras, Punjab, the 
United Provinces, Central Provinces, Bihar, and Orissa and Bengal were 
all congenial soils for the new germ which had peuetrated India, and “nowhere 
was the love of the bureaucracy so strong as to make the growth of seditious 
feeling impossible! If we follow the sequence of-events we find that with 
every concession to public agitation, that agitation became more and more 
potent and vehement. The inevitable conclusion which forces itself upon us is 
that kindness, being inopportune, was mistaken for weakness and endeauovrs 
were made to take advantage of the supposed weakness of Government. 
Had a firm but benevolent policy been adopted as was done in the Punjab, and 
as was not done in Bengal, there would not have been much of the revolu- 
tionary crime to write a report about....... The Committee have been forced 
by the circumstances of the revolutionary movement to suggest repressive 
legislation and they are quite right too. A half-hearted measure does more 
arm than good. Let Government make up their mind to repress sedition 
and take measures accordingly. Let everyone, high or low, be dealt with 
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accordingly, whether he be a Tilak or a Gandhi.. If responsible sideiieiiaiaih 
or Home Rule comes to the country it cannot come through anarchism and 
slaughtering of Muhammadans. It is the duty of Government to put down all 
terrorism with a heavy hand, whether that terrorism is directed against 
Government or against \uhammadans. For, as the report shows, even if thé 
objective is the destruction of the Mussalmans it will not be without its effect 
upon the integrity of Government and wil gradually cross the thin border- 
land and ‘the application of the woral derived from Shivaji’s successful 
struggle against Muhamadans to the present condition of India under British 
Rule is a natural and easy step. Those who have read the report carefully 
cannot fail to be struck by the fact that the basal idea underlying the 
revolutionary movement is the Hindu hatred of all foreigners, ‘whether 
Europeans or Muhammadans. The remady in our opinion is a policy of trust 
and confidence in the people and the eradication of the seditious element 
with a firm and iron hand. The one will wi. over the hearts of the people 
and make the inculcation of seditious <octrines impossible and the other 
would paralyse the malcontents and coerce them into submission.” 


85. Referring-to the alleged insulting language used by the Indian 
Daily News in its issue dated the 27th July 1918, 

Alleged insult by the in connection with the tomb of the Prophet Muham- 
Indian Daily News to mad,the Akhbdr-e-Isldm, while deferring its com- 


ey wad tomb. 59) ments upon the incident on account of its want of 
ath gg slam =), definite knowledge as to the objectionable language 


used and the occasion for it, congratulates the 
Bengal Presidency Moslem League on its decision to take steps against the 
above-mentioned paper and asks Muhammadans in every part oi the country 
to come forward in support of the League, inasmuch as the matter is one 
affecting the whole Moslem world. [The paper opines that Government should 
deal strongly with the Indian Daily News and remarks that it is the first 
duty of Government to bring to book those whose actions tend to create bad 
blood between community and community. It fully bopes that Government 
would not allow the religious feelings of any section of the people to be 
insulted at the present critical time when the German menace is staring the 
‘country in the face. | 


30. We should calmly bsaar the inevitable misery brought on by the 
war. People can give up their luxuries but what 
_ Necessity of importing of the necessary foodstuffs? Rice is not grown 
rice from the Madras poe in Bijapur, Sholapur and part of Dharwar but the 
ee “people there cannot do without rice and they are 
Shubhodaya (94), 2nd generally supplied by Bezwada, Guntur and Tandur 
Aug. in the Madras Presidzncy. As the Madras Govern- 
y ment have prohibited exports from their Presidency 
to any other province according to a resolution of the War Conference, the 
above-mentioned districts are quite famine-stricken. Though rice is.grown in 
Belgaum and Malund parts of Dharwar, it suffices for local requirements 
only. Rice is very cheap in Bezwada and Guntur, four times as cheap as 
‘in the Bombay districts. The poor will be saved if Government relax the 
restrictions and allow the necessary foodstufis to be exported. The present 
days are harder than those of 1877. Then only the foodstuffs were dear, now 
everything is very dear. Government *should reduce the salt-tax, throw open 
the forests for grazing purposes and arrange for inter-provincial export and 
import of foodstuffs. We pray to Government to adopt all possible measures 
to save the poor. 3 


37. Commenting upon the very heavy prices ruling in the local cottan 


market as a result of speculation and dwelling upon 


Government are to the alleged indifference on the part of Government 
blame for the high prices tg deal with the situation, the Jam-e-Jamshed 


gh ee (24) remarks:—We would ask Government when they 
ss dae ’ are going to take measures for checking the 


unconscionably heavy prices of cloth which have 


‘created feelings of consternation and anger among ths people. The question 


could be legitimately asked whether Government are not themselves responsible 
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highly profitable rates for cloth required by them ? Why 


" do Government not commandeer the quantity of cloth required for their own 
-- ~ purposes justas they have commandeered the iron and cement industries? 
When the economic conscience of the Honourable Mr. Manmohandas Ranji 
- ' -—s- as BO Very much roused by the expenditure at present incurred on the 
a. Governor’s Band, the maintenance of his gardens, etc., which prompted him 
Be “$0 make suggestions in the local Legislative Council for its curtailment, why 
did he forget to ask Government how it was that the latter entered into 
: contracts for cloth with mills in an extra liberal spirit? If Government were 
—_ to commandeer all goods manufactured in the mills and, instead of allowing 
| these mills to sell them directly, make arrangements for their disposal in 
proportion to their actual consumption it would prevent middlemen from 
earning huge profits and would keep down the prices of cloth. When do 
“ae Government propose to do this? Annoyance and discontent is rife in the 
a whole country, even robberies are being committed and yet Government are 
. making enquiries ! 
*38. “Nothing yet transpires in India about the debate on the motion 
of Mr. Dillon about the application to Ireland of 
Doubts about the principles enunciated by President Wilson in a 
oe debate in Parliament on recent speech near the tomb of Washington. Has 
. 7 ae ce 114, 204 the debate taken place? Or is the news sup- 
- ane — om pressed by the omnipotent censor in India? Gov- 
ernment must know tkat suppression of such news 
will not allay, but increase, the suspicion about their adherence to the. 
principle of self-determination.”’ 


39. “The New Times has been banned again by the bureaucracy, 
An order has been issued prohibiting registered 
Comments onthe orders libraries—and in Sind most of the libraries are 
prohibiting registered reoistered—from subscribing to the New Times. 
’ libraries from subscribing ‘There were rumours in the gir, several days ago, 
, a a that the bureaucrac t ish th 
- aay Wiad neers y was anxious to punis ) 
BN. me New Times for political | Nor h 
New Times (7), 6th political reasons! No reasons have 
* Aug. yet been communicated to us; no ‘ reason’ can be. 
Se Intensely national, we have believed profoundly 
a in the creed of patriotic humanism ; we have wished that India and England 
may stand close each to the other in the long pull of the future for the 
service of civilization;.......... In this spirit of national idealism have we 
criticised the bureaucracy that we believe fetters the free life of the Nation 
politicially, economically, socially; in this spirit have we criticised the 
Montagu-Scheme of Reforms. We have not minced matters; we have been 
honest, frank, free in our criticism; and not a word has appeared in our 
editorial columns except under a sense of deep and all-compelling obliga- 
ieee ; tion—a sense of service to the Mother who is with us all. This nationalism, 
i a, this patriotic humanism, this faith in India’s destiny and in the Mother’s 
i) aa leadership of the Nation, are the fundamental convictions of the New Times ; 
Mi ee these have irritated the authorities, and the bureaucratic blow has been 
a. hurled again—with what effect, time, the great adjuster of postponed aquities, 
willwshow........... The ‘security’ did not—in the nature of things it could 
a not—secure the triumph of reactionary forces in the Province; the New Times 
ee paid the money and discovered that it was stronger than before in the losing 
ek game. That was in June 1917. The New Times has not failed in fidelity 
to its Ideal, since.......... The penalty for this patriotic idealism is the 
order that the New Temes must no longer be on the tables of registered 
reading rooms and libraries! ‘I'he order is only one more indication of the 
‘Incredible ineptitude of our Administration. ‘The order bans not alone the 
New ‘l'tmes but also the Sindhi, the Sind Advocate and the Home Ruler—all 
the three papers having criticised the Montagu-Scheme and aberrations of the 
administration with conspicuous courage. A similar order, issued some time 
earlier, banned the Patrika and the Gazette of Larkana, and the Hindvdsi 
ee of Hyderabad. What is the situation to-day? Two of the papers have 
—. . vanished ; the Anglo-Iodian daily has gone unchecked along its line of 
— criticism of national politics; the only other daily in English representing 
a : 
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English except the Sindh Moslem are under the bureaucracy’s baa, 
Surely, there must be either something wrong in the Province, or something 
rotten in the administration. The order may give great glee to reactionary. 
Anglo-Indians, but has shocked the deepest feelings of our public life...... 
It is high time, however, for the public to pause and consider ways and 
means for asserting the voice of the psople ....... Our public libraries in the 
Province find themselves in a curious position; they have on their tables 
the New India of Madras, the Chrovicle of Bombay, the Amrita Bazaar 
Patrika of Calcutta—the three great exponents of the national ideal and 
opponents of the bureaucracy in India; our libraries receive the Anglo-Indian 
paper which has exulied in bad manners at the expense of some of our 
leading public men in the province, and which has not concealed its attitude to 
national politics—an attitude born of conceit and ignorance ; out our libraries 
will not receive the New Times and the other papers of their own province, 
reflecting public opinion aud the spirit of the Nation! Whata sad com nen- 
tary on the provincial administration! Our registered libraries may uot 
have the strength to protest against the order; but the public ought seriously 
to consider the question of organising national libraries and national reading 
rooms. Itis high time, also, to starf a Press Associatioa to solidify Indian 
papers in the Province against official assaults on the rights of free press...... 
It will not make us false toour trust; and the New Times will continue to 
speak the great word of national freedom until the day—how long it lasts, 
who knows ?—the bureaucracy has forced it to the silence of death......... 
The New Times was not started as a financial venture, and has not, at any 
time, been a financial success; it is a venture of faith—faith in India and in 
the coming day of the people. That faith becomes richer with every frown 
of the bureaucracy; that faith will not be laid low by any policy of reaction 

or repression. In that faith we offer from this day forth the New Times at 
the reduced rate of two pice each issue, so that it may penetrate every home 

when the authorities seek to keep it out of every library under their control.” 


40. ‘‘On Sunday the 4th August, the world entered on the fifth year of the 

: war, which shows as yet no signs of abating. The 

Sg anniversary Of the Allies are determined to continue the war against 
bie os the enemy and England has emphasised through 
re India (14), 16h King George ‘the Empire’s unchanging resolve to 
pile concentrate its energy upon a victorious conclusion 

of the struggle’ and also expressed confidence ‘that a victorious peace is 
not far distant’. All must share this confidence. This world-war which 
has raged with undiminished fury and with varying results for four years 
has taken a large toll of human lives and the world’s resources. But no such 
toll is ill-requited, so long as the object for which the Allies took up the 
German challenge is achieved. This object, to quote President Wilson’s 
famous dictum, is to make the world safe for democracy and let the different 
peoples, no matter how small or great, and no matter whether white or black 
or brown, fashion out their own lives, in an ordered atmosphere of peace, 
good-will and harmony. That isa result worth striving for, and India in 
common with the rest of the world shares its fullest confidence that when 
the war is ended and peace restored, the sacred principles of human freedom 
and liberty shall no more be prostituted by the Prussian spirit of domination 
and racial arrogance. The Premier’s message on the occasion of the fourth 
anniversary of the war is an inspiring one and breathes a note of confidence 
and robust optimism, which is quite in the vein of Mr. Lloyd George. It is 
reassuring to be told that the prospects of victory have never been so bright 
as at the present time and the news from the battle front in France justifies 
his optimism. We have no doubt that the Empire will as willingly respond 
to his present call to ‘ hold fast’ as it has done in the past. But we wonder 
whether he has not equivocated with freedom and revised his conception of 
the fight for freedom. We do not want to be unfair or interpret Mr. Lloyd 
‘George’s words too literally. But in the light of recent happenings, we 
cannot help thinking that he means no more than any Jingo Imperialist that 
freedom shall be recovered only “for nations which have been brutally 
attacked and despoiled’.” | | 
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done since the last Anniversary Day to pass t¢ 


ae eae Ah the Nations the torch of Freedom? ‘It is a question 
©» oY "which naturally arises this day........... Heroically 
“ae hes it fought for the freedom of Belgium and 
Brance; but. what about the freedom of Ireland and India? The Irish policy 
has proved a sad failure; and the Montagu Scheme has sickened our hearts. 
Ve had dreamt the dream of an Empire reconstructed on a broader basis of 
oo) reedom, an Empire become a Commonwealth of Free Nations. Who will 
mee say that dream is not still a dream of a distaut day? The doctrine of ‘ self- 
a rmination’ is not yet applied to India and Ireland; these natious—both 
ancient, both gifted, both idealistic—yet await the solution of their problems ; 
race-pride is not yet dead, and faith in India’s world-mission and India’s 
political capacity is not yet born in the heart of the Englishmen.” 
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42. The Allied offensive was a strong one and the Germans had to 

3 | retreat from the banks of the Marne even after 
The progress of the crossing it. The Germans had advanced about 
war. twenty-five miles, but now they have been made to 


, BS | veg we ot an i yield about eight miles. It is said that the Germans had 
se at bie hue. S1), oF to abandon large quantities of guns and ammubpition. 


The Germans have sustained such a defeat after a 
long time, and it will not fail to affect their morale. But itis to be seen how 
th: Aas far the Germans are driven:back. They are fizhting teuaciously and ars 
if a making huge preparations to make a stand. They possess a strong reserve. 
ee Reuter’s messages are so very exaggerated that an ordinary reader would 
conclude that the Germans have reached the breaking point and that peacs is 
at hand. Butit must be borne in mind that the Allies in their advances will . 
have to encounter the same difficulties in the matter of transport of heavy 
artillery and munitiors as the Germans. The war will come to an end when 
‘e the Allies are in a position to send without interruption guns and munitions 
e., to the new positions occupied by them. Butthe Germans will get time to 
‘ ame | make fresh preparations if the Allies have to wait for muvitions after advanc- 
a ing afew miles. (The Sdy Vartamdn takes a rapid review of the past four 
years of the war. and declares that the situation was at no time so very 
oe favourable to the Allies as it is at the beginning of the fifth year. It is of 
eS opinion that the credit of giving this favourable turn belongs to America and 
: it: trusts that Germany will seek for peace when the whole of the American 
contingent lands in France. In the subsequent issue the paper refers to the 
German withdrawals and hopes that the war will soon come to an end with 
victory to the Allies.| 


43. ‘Lord Islington’s statement in the House of Lords in reply toa 
question from Lord Sydenham clearly reveals what 
Comments on Lord is the latest angle from which the officials are look- 
Islington’s statement in jing at things. Lord Islington evidently believed 
i) the House a ged re- that the authorities had taken a leap in the dark and 
i ee PN eS Tndiane * had conferred a great boon on this country by giving 
i) oa ‘ Home Ruler (3), 3rd ® few commissions to the Indians. However, to 
oS Aug. placate the noble lord who guestioned him, he gave 
Be him the welcome assurance that, '‘the importance 
Ree | was not overlooked of ensuring that there should be no falling off in the 
ie quality and quantity of British officers in the Indian Army’. So it seems that 
Hey  gither there must be only a handful of Indians who are to receive comunissions 
or the army is to be increased for creating room for new commissioned officers. 
The absolute narrowness, short-sightedness and unimaginativeness of this 
declaration lies on the surface. How can we ever believe any official promises 
Be... when the reservations that are tagged to them make nonsense of the’ original 
Ree boons? A subsequent passage in the speech, which is quoted below, shows 
ak at the arrogant conciousness of race superiority is not confined to the Germans - 
say Reuter tells us that Lord Islington ‘hoped that British officers 
entering the Indian Army would realise that this fresh departure in no way 
dessened the need for continued effort to do their utmost to maintain tie high 
) traditions of the Indian Army and would follow the career not less honourable 
aN because henceforth it would embrace comradeship with Indian fellow subjects.’ 
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We believe that Lord Islington tints more in need of such advice himself 
than the officers.” 


*44. “In reply to the question recently asked by Sir Samuel Scott in 
Parliament about the number of commissions to be 
_ The Army Council and granted to Indians, Mr. Montagu stated that the 
the question of Commis- proposals made by the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
a” ae 114, 204 approved and recommended by the Governor- 
hia, eeu ae General in Council, were not agreeable to the military 
members of the Army Council in England, and 
therefore, the number could not be fixed. It appears from this that the 
military bureaucracy in England is so hard-headed that it cannot understand 
the facts as they are, or is so avid of power that it is unwilling to part with it. 
We are constrained to say that in both the cases it is not serving the best 
interest of the country and the Empire, and it is estranging the sympathies 
of the loyal Indians by vot satisfying their legitimate aspirations. ‘To give a 
few Commissions to the Indians would be derogatory to the prestige of 
England, and insulting and humiliating for the Indians tto accept. India will 
not be satisfied with.a few crumbs here and there, and as the Report on 
Reforms says, there-is no better measure to stimulate Indian enthusiasm for 
recruitment than the grant of a large number of commissions. If the Army 
Council is against it, then it must be given clearly to understand that it is 
running a grave risk in opposing the proposals which the authorities and the 
people in India deem necessary for the purpose, and is striking at the very 
root of the policy of conciliation and clossr connection.” 


45. ‘‘We cannot desist from putting forth again the same grievance as 

the one we had the painful duty of putting forth 

Alleged grievances of some time back with regard to the nomination of a 
Parsi journalists regard- Madrasi gentlkLman on Bombay’s War Publicity 
ing selections of journalists Board, Journalism in Bombay owes a great deal to 


to visit the theatres of war : as 
in Europe. the great service rendered by the ‘Parsis and it is 


Jdm-e-Jamshed (24), 7th %0 be regretsed that the same fact is again left out 
Aug., Eng. cols. of notice. The Parsis are in the foremost rank 
in jcurnalism in Bombay and if anybody deserved 
most to be given a chance to see at the front and write about the war on his 
return here, it was.a Parsi...... . A Parsi is in every resect a fit candidate 
for such an enterprising task. Moreover, the Gujarati-knowing people need to 
be enlightened on the process of war and a Maratha gentleman can neither 
write nor speak in Gujarati as well ar a Parsi would do. We have no preten- 
sions at urging that Mr. Deodhar’s selection is at all unjustifiable, but for the 
better guidance and pursuance of a more desirable policy we make bold to 
put forth the claims of Parsi journalists. This community seeks no special 
favour but wishes that its claims may be justly racognised.” 


46. Commenting upon the resclution passed by the Imperial War Con- 
ference to the effect that India as well as the British 


The Imperial War Con- Dominions should be free to control their own 
ference and the question 


Se i reciprocal rights of temporary visits for business or 


Sdnj Vartamdén (31), ¢@ducational purposes, pleasure. etc., the Sdnj Varta- 
7th Aug. mdn expresses its disapproval of tne resolution and 
remarks :—This resolution of the Conference is not 

satisfactory. It goes to show that people inhabiting the British Colonies 
indulge, on the oue hand, in tall talk about living with different nations com- 
posing the British Empire i in a bond of brotherhood and about the necessity of 
utilising their mineral and other prdéducts for the common benefit of the 
Empire ; and, on the other hand, thess very Colonies refuse the Indians 
admission into their territories. If rulers in [udia had adopted such a narrow- 
minded policy in former days, the Portugues, the Dutch, the French and 
the English would never have been able to enter India. Though the Govern- 
ment of India will be entitled to exercise the reciprocal rights of preventing 
_ immigration from those Colonies that close their doors against the Indians 
the recognition of such a policy will not be helpful in strengthening the 
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immigration, but that they should allow certain — 
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ple constittking the British Empire. 
[The paper then goes on 5 check the Conference for their recommendation 
$6 allow ne, who may have permanently settled in the Colonies, to 
. have. eat » children by that wife with them, but observes that such a 
system hard upon those, Indians who have more than one legiti- 
ian wil prs It also raises the question as to what would be the legal 
status of the wife other than the one that migrates to the Colonies along with 
her husband in view of the fact that the certificate issued by the Indian 
Government for enabling the latter to do so will, according to the recommend- 
ation of the Conference, describe her alone as the ‘legitimate wife’ of the 
Indian emigrant.| 
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47. Referring to the special session of the Congress which is going to 
; meet in the current month to discuss the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms scheme, the Hindusthdn 
‘is Geneon — = expresses surprise mingled with regret at the 
Hindusthdn (21), 6th. Suggestions made in the Servant of India and else- 
Aug.; Sdnj Vartamdn where, urging the Moderates to hold a separate 
(31), 6th Aug.; Jdm-e- conference to declare their views on the subject. 
Jamshed (24), 9th Aug. It confidently asserts that the fear entertained by 
the tried and respected Moderate leaders that they 
would be insulted by the youths if they would attend the Congress and express 
their views on the scheme is quite unfounded. It hopes that ‘if the Moderates 
will enthusiastically take part ib the special session of the Congress they will 
not fail to produce some effect upon the minds of the Nationalists. The 
paper then goes on to write:—If the Moderates hold a separate conference 
they will meet with opposition from the public and we fear they will lose even 
that measure of respect which they have been hitherto able to retain in the 
eyes of the people. The public will treat this action of theirs at least as 
faithlessness towards the nation if not disloyalty to the country. A separate 
Congress, while on the one hand it will make it clear how few are the men 
who support the Moderates and the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, will on the 
other bring about the undesirable result of enabling the Anglo- Indians to 
point to a split among Indian political leadsrs which they so very much 
desire. We hope that the Moderates will not play into the hands of the 
Anglo-Indians. [The Sdnj Vartamdn remarks:—When the Moderates, 
Extremists and Home Rule “Leaguers all accept the scheme but only desire 
to suggest certain alterations in it, we cannot comprehend on what grounds 
the Moderates want to keep aloof from the Congress session. If they do so 
at the present juncture they will be committing the gravest political mistake 
and will cause very great harm to the interests of the country. If the 
Congress will declare its united views on the reform) scheme it will create a 
deep impression upon the British public opinion. We, therefore, strongly 
appeal to the Moderate leaders to reconsider their decision. The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed, while emphasising the necessity of preserving unity amoug Indian 
political leaders holding different opipvions, remarks that the Moderates should 
demand beforehand what changes in the scheme the Extremists are going to 
suggest in the Congress and if these changes are much in excess of those 
embodied.in the manifesto issued by the Moderates the latter should, for the 
sake of the preservation of their self-respect, avoid attending the session. | 


48. Latterly it looked as if the two Indian political parties were going 
Subodh Patrika- (46), to merge into one another. It has now been clearly 


proved that this was only an illusion. The Bombay 

Fre i= paren eens Provincial Congress Committee has been capturéd 
by Mr. Tilak’s. followers. In Bengal also the more 

experienced politicians are being relegated to the background. The Moderates 
propose, therefore, to secede from the special session of the Congress. We are 
not at all sorry that the Moderates and the Extremists thus part company. 
The unity, which was only fictitious, has now been revealed in its true colours. 
he Sudhdkar, on the other hand, writes that the threatened cessation of the 


oderates will not necessarily mean that the special session of the Congress 
would be a failure.} 
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‘49. We congratulate the Honourable Mr, Hasan Imam, a late Judge’ 
of the Calcutta High Court, on his proposed election 
Comments on the i. as President of the forthcoming session of the Special . 
osed election of Mr. Congress. ‘The election of a person, . with long 
asan Imam as_ the aa aft Wt 27 ong 
President of the Special ©*XPerience of Government service, in order that we 
Congress. may not incur the displeasure of Government and 
. Sanjaya (new), 6th Aug. that the relations between the people and Govern- 
ment may be further strengthened, is no new thing. 
But when we accapt any one as our leader we must accept the views 
advocated by him. Suppose, Mr. Hasan Imam declares the Reforms as 
acceptable and needing no improvement for some time to come, you cannot 
reject the view. It would, therefore, be » great achievement if he does prove 
a new edition of Sir Satya Prasanna Sinha, and lead to our embarrassment. 


50. Referring to the disorderly scenes at the Subjects Committee of the 
Madras Provincial Conference the Sanjaya says 
Comments on the dis- that if a protest is to be made it should be made in 
orderly scenes at the an orderly manner and that no meeting can be 
Subjects Committee meet- (on ducted on the lines adopted at the meeting of the 
ing of the Madras Pro- C ; 
intial Goniésehes. | ommittee. It also takes exception to Mrs. Besant’s 
Sanjaya (new), 8thAug. Yremark that some young men hate her. It only 
; means in the opinion of the paper that some young 
men hold more advanced views than Mrs. Besant’s. ‘The paper adds :—Some 
consider Mrs. Besant is more alvanced and some hold her to be going slow. 
Men once known as ardent patriots in this city are now classed as Moderates 
and the same thing is to be found in Bengal. Mrs. Besant sbould give up 
the idea that anybody hates her and young wen going fast should advocate 
their views with an eye to the maintenance of discipline. Both the parties 
should respect each other. 


51. ‘‘-We must say that we cannot approve of their (Moderates’) proposal 
to keep away from the joint session of the Congress- 
Moderates and the Jeague next month........... In our opinion the best 
Special Session of = course for the Moderates would be to muster strong 
ning “2 ont as the at the session and outvote the Hxtremists. The 
Islémic Mail (5), 4th Country is in favour of accepting the Reform Scheme 
Aug., Eng. edition. with certain modifications. The consensus of 
Opinion is that the public voice must effectively be 
heard in the Government of India and it ‘should not be so irresponsible as 
the Scheme proposes it to be.......... There is this point too thag the 
Extremists who are for total rejection of the scheme are not as strongly 
supported as they expected to be. People recognise the fact that if they put 
forth unreasonable demands they would scare away the British public.......... 
We hope he (Mr. Jinnah) will champion the-Moslem cause and secure to us the 
proportion fixed by the Congress-League settlement. . The rejection or 
ignoring of this settlement by the framers of the Scheme has thrown the 
Muhammadans in a great ferment and we hope Moslem leaders would not fail 
to voice the feelings of their community. Government have indeed done an 
act of justice and grace in guaranteeing to us separate representation. But 
it would be nullified in its effectiveness if not in the proportion settled by the 
Congress and the League. It is a matter of life and death for the Moslem 
community and we trust Mr. Jinnah and all other leaders, whether 
Moderates or Extremists, will not fail in their duty to the community.” 


*52. “India in her own humble way has contributed her quota 
icmeiiaaiin tn Xin Mae. of help to the cause of the British Empire. 
lency the Viceroy’s Mes- More remains to be done and we cordially endorse 
sage on the 4th anniver- the Viceroy’s eloquent call to the people of India 


sary of the war. to rise to the height of the occasion and win a place 
Gujarati (17), 11th Aug., for themselves in the history of this war of righteous- 
Eng. cols. ' ness against brute force.” 


03. Referring tothe message of His Excellency the Viceroy to the people 
Bombay Samdchér (63) of India on the occasion of the fourth anniversary 
7th Au os Py aja Mitra and of the war, the Bombay Samdchdr fervently wishes 
Parsi (29), 5th Aug. that His Excellency may have the satisfaction to 


realise that his appeal to,the Indians to lend their un-— 


| wholehear ‘ towards ‘the rodsention of the war has been 
. It alludes to the warning given to India by His Majesty’s 
aoak the eabnts ofa German menace to the East and 
“that India has now to concentrate. all her atteution upon baing 

ed te alt ence by raising a fully equipped army of five lakhs and 

upor sgl pe | ‘the contribution necéssary to complete the sum which she 


en to pay to help the Empire in carrying on the war. The paper 
rahe youd that Indians have duties corresponding to the birthrights so 


much talked about by Indian political leaders and adds that those duties 
ould be best fulfilled by rendering enthusiastic and opportune help to the 
cause of the'Empire. [‘The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi welcomes the message 
of the Viceroy and observes that though India has thus far played a creditable 
part in the prosecution of the war, the necessity on her part for rendering 
further services is not yet over. It declares that Indians will respond to the 
call which fhe Viceroy has made on the people of this country in the name 
of the King-Emperor for India’s “fullest and most ungrudging help ” with 
‘redoubled enthusiasm. The. paper also feels gratified at its being able to 
draw the inference from the Viceroy’s message, that the publication of the 
Montsgu-Chelmsford scheme of reforms is not merely for show, as has been 
‘alleged in some guarters, but that the authorities are seriously contemplating 


the-taking of practical steps | in the immediate future towards the carrying out 
“of those reforms]. 


94. ‘Ata time when economy should be the dominant note in all the 
| public activities of tae country, itis to be regretted 
Adverse comments on that the Viceroy should be prosecuting his tour in 
ae Excellency the the Gentral Indian States. There are various and 
iceroy’s tour in Central , : 
Titian cogent reasons, why His Exceilency should not have 
Young India (14), 7th Undertaken this tour at the present time. In the 
Aug. first place, there are urgent matters connected with 
the vigorous prosecution on the war, demanding his 
personal attention at the headquarters of the Government. Secondly, such a 
tour involves the diversion of railway service from more esential purposes 
especially at a moment when the railways are said to -be hard pressed for a 
solution of the traffic problems. Butan even greater consideration is the 
needless waste of money, which such a tour involves. That Lord Chelmsford 
' who has repeatedly appealed to the public fer ‘economy ’, should have ignored 
these valid considerations in undertaking the tour is, to say the least, 


regfettable, and is bound to produce a very demoralising effect on the public 
mind.” 


99. Damodar Ganesh Kale writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh :—Govern- 
ment will find on inquiry that most of the land 
_ _ Failure of crops in the jn the Konkan has remained uncultivated owing to 
e — ss the failure of the rains and that next year the people 
es Binda Prakdsh (06), Pe DANES Cith the oroblem bow ‘to keep’ b 
. 9th Aug. ill be faced with the problem how to keep body 
. and soul together. Needless to say that in these 
circumstances the rayats will not be able to pay the land assessment. Last 
_ year Government were supplied with misleading information about the 
agrarian situation in the Kaira District, with the result that people had 
ultimately to resort to passive resistance. Timely steps should, therefore, 
be taken to avoid a similar contingency arising in the Deccan. If Govern- 
ment officials will enlist the co-operation of experienced men from amongst 


‘the rayats while estimating the anus yield of crops there will be no cause 
for dispute later on. 


56. Commenting on the Budget debate in so far as it related to the 
Excise administration of the Presidency, the Gujardte 
Comments on the grow- writes:—It is said that a heavy duty on liquor 


ing income of the Excise | . wie ‘ye 
Dastetment othe Bom- tends to reduce its consumption. But in reality the 


drunkard satisfies his craving for liquor by 

. Gujardts (1), 4th Aug. Starving himself and his wife and children. Lord 
Willingdon wants a constructive scheme. But no 

* gonstructive schéme would be of any avail as long as the Excise Department i is 
“-gnder thé protection of Government. The power of granting permission. for 


“Opening liquor shops should be vested in the people. But Government refuse 


4 


£6 give them stich power afd say that the extra income from Exgise: has 
Been set apart for education and sanitation. Can it be said to bea gi 
poliey to give donations fot charitable purposes out of money derived from 
Obbery and plunder? What reasottable person will hold out his hand to 
receive such a gift? The Hindu scriptures enjoin a penance on those who 
receive benefit from such (tainted) money. 


*57. “ The new system of auction sale of licenses for the retail vend of 
Kaiser -i-Hind (28) country spirit has increased the revenue under the 
41th lie. ‘En : ‘sols, OXCise head ; and it is satisfactory to note that this 
" sila increase is to be utilized in additional grants for 
education and sanitation. That, however, does not take the stain off the 
excise policy of the Government which has assumed the proportions of a 
scandal........... The attitude of the Government in this respect deserves 
the severest rebuke. That attitude, we are afraid, tends to increase the 
drink evil by making it more dear which instead of checking the consump- 
tion of liquor allows poisou to pass off as food. We are sorry the Govern- 
ment have paid little heed to what fell from Messrs. Desai and Purshot- 
tamdas in this repect. Figures show that consumption has gone up and 
that the Government’s remedy aggravates the malady. This is hardly the 
way for a civilized administration to better the moral and physical well-being 
of the people committed to its charge.” 


58. ‘The recent press note issued by the Governor iu Council, but 
a ee evidently inspired by Mr. Lawrence, in counection 
Government Press Note With certain direct appointments as probationary 
regarding direct appoint- Mukhtiarkars or Resident Magistrates to the 
ment of Muhammadans members of the Muhammadan Community on the 
in Sind as probationary ground of their overwhelming numerical majority 
Mukhtiarkars. in the province, is extremely unwise. It ignores 
wife Ruler (3), 38rd the fundamental principle that the one test for 
e- public service is ability and merit which should be 
freely allowed to find their own level. Mr. Lawrence is apparently bent on 
creating friction between the Hindus and the Muhammadans and he has 
adopted this method of attaining his object. We are convinced that the 
result will be quite detrimental to tne Muhammadan community because this 
kind of pampering patronage is not calculated to foster that self-reliance and 
grit which pays in the long run........... [tis hardly necessary to point out’ 
that public service is bound to suffer when the best men available are not 
appointed. But we could not expect anything better from Mr. Lawrence.” 


O99. Mr. Ganesh Shankar Bidkar writes to the Dnydn Piakdsh from 
Pandharpur (Sholapur) :—Three or four years ago the 
Complaint aboutalleged total income-tax collections in the town of Pandharpur 
on? ener re =. ho, approximately amounted to Rs. 6,000 only. In 
sot prety ae Sie Alaiagal April 1917, the total assessment rose to about 
pur (Sholdpur). 
Dnydn Parkdsh (38), Rs. 9,500 and this amount was further raised by 
10th Aug. Rs. 5,500 by a supplementary assessment. Thus, 
| by the close of the financial year 1917-18 the total 
amount of income-tax had risen to the extent of about Rs. 15,000. I cite 
here only one or two specimen instances showing the fashion in which the 
tax was levied. A tax of Rs. 20 has been imposed on certain shopkeepers 
whose investment in the business is hardly Rs. 20, and persons who never 
deal in grain have been taxed as grain dealers. Appeals wereas usual made 
against these assessments but with the stereotyped result. As for the current 
year’s (1918-19) assessment the figure: has gone up to Rs. 20,000. This 
evidently means that there was a corresponding increase in the current 
year’s income warranting such an enormous increase in the ‘tax. But, as a 
matter of fact, this income must have been less in view of the decrease 
in the business at the Pandharpur fairs, which are the main source of income, 
owing to decrease of railway ‘facilities,. plague and the fear of being caught 
as recruits. That is to’say the tax and the incomes have ‘been in an inverse 
ratio. This year’s sudden increase in‘the ‘tax has caused.great .diacontert 
among the people here. Some persons -have this year also been assessed in 
spite of their utter inability to pay off the arrears ‘of ‘tax needlessly assessed 
H 157—6 con | : 
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we. In the same person “has been 
~hir iy tater en) son have been taxed separately in an 


ly. ~ With a view to meet this situation, a meeting of the 
ey a local committee has been formed to take steps to 
ta reduction in this extraordinary increase of the tax. 


LEGISLATION. 


60. “ The bill to restrict the increase of rent of small premises occa- 
ay sioned a lively debate, and though the first reading 
Comments on the new was carried by a majority of 23 to 15, still such a 
vom ; “peg segue By great minority is a rarity on the occasion of the first’ 
rp | 6 Teading of a bill. It does not appear that a good 
Servant of India (8), -©#8¢ was made out to increase the stringency of the 
8th Aug. Rent Act passed in March last The, Governor took 
rather an unfair advantage of his position as president 
in scoring a debating success against Messrs. Harchaygdrai and Desai by 
reading their own speeches delivered three months ago in answer to their 
arguments on this occasion. Having accepted the principle of rent restric- 
tion enthusiastically last March, how are they justified, asked His Excellency, 
in Opposing the present measure? But accepting the principle of - rent 
restriction does not certainly mean giving a carte blanche to officialdom in 
any measures that may be proposed. The penal clauses in the new bill, the 
appointment of an autooratic’ rent-controller, full dispensation not only to him 
‘but to all his underlings for anything not done in bad faith, the new rdle of 
Government as a rent farmer, all these things may be properly opposed even 
by one admitting the necessity of some measure for the restriction of inordi- 
nate increase of rent. One may as well be estopped from opposing capital 
punishment for the offence of rackrenting when one has once accepted the 
principle of rent restriction.” 


“61. “All the reason and sound sense in the debate on the Bill 
was on the side of the measure, while those 
who opposed it—among whom, we are sorry, was 
Principal Paranjpye,—seemed actuated only by a 
vague sense of the rights of property. So far as Bombay City is concerned, 
the utter inadequacy of the present Act has been demonstrated in a number 
of cases some of which have been taken tc the courts and reported in the 
papers. ........ Our own fear is that the Bill leaves out large classes of 
tenants who stand in necd of its protection. A rent of Rs. 20 in Bombay 
city is really very low. If the limit were fixed at Rs. 30 or Rs. 35, the 
measure will more adequately meet the situation. We musi ‘not forget 
‘that the lower middle classes have to maintain a standard of life which the 
labouring classes do not have to. Also, while many of the latter are geting 
higher wages now, the poor.clerk and schoolmaster have had no increase of 
income, while prices have risen and are rising enormously.” 


_*62. “The Rent Bill had a severe treatment at the hands of some 
Rater-<-Hind (28) honourable members. Mr. Pratt rendered a distinct 
“1th Aug., Eng. cols. - ’ geérvice in pointing out claims higher than those of 
private property, the claims of justice and the claims 
of humanity. We confess we are not a little surprised at the opposition 
offered to the Bill by Messrs. Paranjpye, Mehta, Ramji, Garud aud Sathe. 
Armed as he has been with experience, Mr. Cadell spoke convincingly and 
made Out a complete case for the Bill. The Select Committee will of course 
free the Bill of some of its objectionable features.”’ 


EDUCATION. 


68. Commenting on the question of Urdu as a medium of Urdu Schools 
the Isldmic Mail says:—‘‘ The Government of 


Government 7 a at Lord Willingdon have always shown remarkable 
v en esolution § {iharali . ‘a psi 
ing Urdu teachin liberality and public spiritedness and the recognition 


“ld Mail (5) Bh of Muslim claims to have Urdu as the medium of 
‘an, Eng. edition. { instruction for Muslim boys in primary schools is 
by no means a small concession to Muslim public 

* feeling. ‘We took up this deerme in a strong manner and pleaded the cause 


| ¢7 “at 


Indian Social Reformer 
(4), llth Aug. 
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of Urdu with emphasis and earnestness. The Honourable Ibrahim Haroon 


Jaffer worked for it too in a very energetic way, and we are glad to say that 
Government have very generously reconsidered the whole situation and 
issued the following Press Note which will be hailed by the Muslim Com- 
munity in this Presidency with gratitude and satisfaction.” [Here follows 
the Press Note. 


64. The Shubhodaya complains that pt i are no proper boarding and 
lodging arrangements for the students of the 

Necessity of buildinga Karnatak College, Dharwdr, and suggests that 
residency for the Karna- Qpovernment should build a residency from out of the 
aay os 94). ana *WO lakhs given by the people first though the College 
ian” etanilibein dian might be held in the present buildings for some time 


more. 


RAILWAYS. 


65. A Sila aitiaees (Sholapur) correspondent writes to the Kesar: regard- 
ing the Chandrabhaga Bridge tax :—The Barsi Light 
Protest against increas- Railway Company has announced that additional 
ed rates announced by rates for 16 miles would be levied for the bridge tax 
Senna. Light Railway from the ist of July last. Before the tia. was 
8 built, the third class charges from Kurduwadi to 
re oor) ven ee Pandharpur (30 miles) were 74 annas. When the 
bridge was built charges wera levied for 32 miles at 10 annas. From the 
1st of July, 12 annas are charged. We have not heard of any bridge tax 
being levied by any other Railway Company though hundreds of bridges have 
been built. Why should this Company alone be permitted to levy bridge tax 
as much as it likes and whenever it pleases? How is it that such a grave 
irregularity is allowed when the slightest deviation from the rules is not 
tolerated ? Is it because the iron things used formerly for the bridge have 
now become dear? This Company is building lines from Sangola to Miraj 
and from Akluj to Lonand. Would it have been possible for the Company to 
undertake these works, if the bridge had not been erected? Why should they 
harass the people for a bridge they have constructed for their own benefit ? 
It will be better if the Company is asked to explain why it has found it 
necessary to raise the charges from:10 to 12 annas. Will the proper authori- 
ties look to this and earn the blessings of the poor ? 


66. Mr. V. G. Javdekar writes to the Sanjaya :—Four or five months 
ago a gentleman purchased a railway ticket (at 

PRT RT ee iceman a G. I. P. Railway Station) and then and there 
is being mis-spent by the formed the booking master that he was charging 
G. I. P. Raikway. annas 7 in excess of the scheduled rate. The 
Sanjaya (new), 7th Aug. Manager, ou a complaint being made to him, ordered 
that the excess fare charged may be refunded to the 

gentleman. This gentleman again demanded one anna from the Company 
which was deducted as Money Order commission, for sending to him the 


amount claimed by him. The Company refused to comply with the demand 


as there was no precedent. A notice was then served upon the Company to 
the effect that he would recover the amount by filing a suit, but no reply was 
received. but on a-suit being filed in a Civil Court, the Compa ny agreed to 
pay the one anna! But the gentleman demanded it with costs. Subsequently 
the#District Inspector of the Company paid Rs. 3-4-6 to the pleader of the 
plaintiff when the suit was withdrawn. Apart from the needless expenditure 
that may have been caused to Company, it had to pay Rs. 3-4-6 for one anna. 
If there had been some one calling them to account for every pie spent this 
would not have occurred. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay 16th August 1918. 


* Reported in advance. 
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~ Report on Indian Papers: 
PUBLISHED. IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY _ os 
For the week ending 17th August 1918, a 1 : ! : 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to gall for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. ye 


1. Now that the joint report of Lord Chelmsford, the Viceroy, and | oa \ 
Mr. Montagu, the Seoretary of State for India, on the | ps a ] 
Comments on the gcheme of reforms is in the hands of the Indians, TaN 


Montagu-Chelmsford Re- jt behoves the leaders and all the political bodies 


ga of this country to discuss the report with great | ive ty 
19th and seh July ‘> “calmness. and patience. No doubt both the | 


Secretary and the Viceroy have laboured much 
over the Report and made a sincere effort to thoroughly understand the 
situation and introduce constitutional reforms in India. But it is a 

’ matter for regret that in their endeavours to do so they have subordinated 
the Indian cause to their solicitude to retain power in the hands 
of the bureaucracy, so that their hard labour has only resulted in great disap- 
pointment to the Indians... ...... T'he Viceroy and the Secretary of State have 
endeavoured to please all parties but we are sure they have bungled on this 
very account......... . The chief aim of the Congress-League Scheme is that 
Government should give the Indians an immediate instalment of reforms in the 
direction of self-government, with an assurance that within a certain number of 
years they will be given complete autonomy within the Empire. The framers 
of the report have not touched on that point atall.......... The scheme provides, 
however, that every ten years a parliamentary commission will visit to review 
the constitutional position with a view to further development. But we 
Indians have such a bitter experience of these commissions that we have 
necessarily to find fault with this announcement. It is not difficult to 
imagine what good a commission with no Indian representative on it can do. 
Again the reforms proposed to be given by them for the present do not 
reveal any attempt on their part to satisfy the Indian mind. ‘T'he Executive 
Council of the Viceroy will be given unlimited powers, while the establishment Hi. | 
of the Council of State will reduce the Legislative Assembly to a mere farce. OB 
Allimportant subjects such as the budget, the police, justice, etc., will be 4 
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controlled by the Council of State. It will not be an exaggeration to call this ‘} | 
council an official council, because out of the 50 members 21 only will be 4 4 
elected and the rest, 25 at least of whom will be officials, will be nominees of j ) 
Government. The new scheme of reforms will only make the executive even : i! i 


more powerful, and all that talk. about the increase of popular control is an ie 
empty show. We think that the presgnt system in which there is neither a i} 
Council of State to control the actions of the Legislative Assembly, nor so 
much power in the hands of the Governor-General, is better than the proposed 
high-sounding Scheme. ‘There will no doubt be some improvement in 
the provincial Councils where substantial increase of popular control 
has been proposed. But here too by dividing the administration into 
‘reserved ’ and ‘ transferred ’ subjects the Executive have been given consider- 1 
able powers. The powers of the provincial legislative councils in comparison ie 
‘with those oi the Legislative Assembly of India will be ample. But Hi 
the fear is that in dividing the subjects into reserved and transferred 
subjects for each province separately, and in getting the list of the reserved 
and transferred subjects revised every five years by a parliamentary com- 
mission, these powers may be rendered nugatory. As stated’ above such a 
commission will not allow us to reach the goal of self-government even in 
the space of 50 years. In short from the stand-point of the Indians there are 
many deficiencies in the scheme which should be thoroughly considered. 
[In its next issue the paper writes:—We cannot understand why 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford have allowed the Police administration 
to be retained in the official hands. The Police has direct concern with the 
people because it has to protect their lives and property. It should, therefore, 
necessarily be under popular control so as to enable the people to organize 
it according to their needs. In our opinion this should be the first step 
towards self-government. When such an important subject is not going 
to be placed under popular control but handed over to officials, under the 
garb of a reserved subject, we cannot help remarking that the proposed Ks 
reforms are not such as will lead to the goal of self-government. Not only ae 
have the reins of the Police administration baen placed in official hands, ae 
but the Judicial Department, for the control of ‘which the people have a 
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mngress and the Muslim League recommended the séparation of the Judicial 

the Executive functions but the framers of the Report have recom- 
mepded.a status quo, so that the Judiciary will continue to be controlled 
yy the Executive (and the control of the -people will be almost nil). 
‘We ask what effori has been made by these sahibs (Lord Chelmsford and 
‘Mr. Montagu) to root out thé seed of sedition and to prevent its growth? If 
they wanted fo remove it completely they should have proposed such a 


* scheme of reforms, as would have cooled down the present heated atmosphere, 
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oy ark popular agitation and disarmed all public criticism. We rather think 
that 


the proposed scheme of reforms has only further strengthened the arms 
of the officials. In its issue'of the 14th the paper enumerates the various 
reforms proposed in the scheme and adds that the scheme should not be 
rejected but improved upon. | 


2, What was our demand and what have we got? We have got wae 
. : we did not: demand and have not got what we di 

19th end 18th Jy. 10th, demand. Let us look at the gift given us, a charter 
ae : of “responsible government’ which excels any res- 
ponsible Government, At the very outset an assurance is given that ‘ the 
first step will be to establish substantial provincial autonomy’. How subs- 
-tantial?. This is not known yet. What control shall we have under this 
autonomy? Shall we have any control over Land Revenue, Police, 
Law and Justice and Jails? None. These will be reserved subjects to 
be controlled by reserved people.......... What the transferred subjects will 
be is not known. That will be decided by acommittee. By what committee ? 
A committes composed of a European from outside India, a Huropean 
‘resident in India, and a non-official Indian also a nominee of Government ;.80 
- that it will be wholly official. At the end of five years the administration of 
the reserved and the transferred subjects will be reviewed to see which of the 
departments have acquitted themselves creditably. This examination too 
will be. made by Europeans. Thus in the Provincial Governments there will 
be only nominal control over the finances.. Let us see whether we shall have 
any control over Legislation? All laws for the preservation of peace and 
order, no matter what they are like, will be imposed on us even if they are 
not accepted by the Legislative Council. Moreover, such measures as are 
considered by the Governor in Counci) essential for good government 
will also be passed. That is to say all repressive measures, such as the 
Seditious Meetings Act, the Press Act, etc., will be beyond our control on the 
ground that these are needed for the preservation of peace, order and good 
government. Further, not only are the resolutions of the Council on money 
allotments for reserved subjects not binding upon Government, but the 
Governor can pass any measure in respect of reserved subjects. (What a nice 
Provincial Seli-government.) Again, it is provided that if we get this instal- 
ment of reforms we must remain quiet for the next ten years. One more 
change has been proposed. Formerly, the Muhammadans only had special 
rights, now the Sikhs, too, will have such rights, that is to say, formerly the 
Muhammadans only were separated from the Hindus, now the Sikhs also will 
be so separated. As regards the Government of India, we were to some extent 
pleased when we read that in the Legislative Assembly there will be-a majority 

_ of elected members. But what has been given with one hand has been taken 
away with the other. The Council of State will have the upper hand, on the 
plea of peace, order and good government. It will consist of elected and nomi- 
nated members. Of these 15 will be elected by Provincial Governments, 10(? 6) 
by whom one does not know, and 29 (25 officials and 4 non-officials) will be 
nominated. Now the question is by what reasoning is the creation of this 
Council of State a move towards responsible government? Is there any such 
council in the whole of the Universe? The Congress demand was for self- 
government, and the promise was the grant of a responsible government after 
the English pattern. Is the institution of this Council of State a step leading 
to the goal of responsible government? In the publicservices, Government have 
opened to us 33 per cent. of the superior posts, increasing by one and a half per 
‘vent. annually, which means that for this generation and the next the ‘ goras ’ 
will remain in power. We may get Home Rule but not until seven generations 
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areout. [In a further issue the paper. writes :—The detailed report containg 
many ingenious devices rendering futile what little had been given in the Pro 
vincial Governments. The Report proceeds on the assumption that all power 
should be retained in the hands of the bureaucracy as far as possible. We 


think that in several respects the bureaucratic rule will be even stronger than - 


‘before... The rule of the bureaucrat ceased in England years ago. What 
little power the Lords still have is on the decline. In India, however, new 
councils of notables are in the course of preparation. As regards the Provin- 


cial Governments, these are in no way better than the Government of India..., 


We are being given a form of autonomy which while maintaining the rule of 
the police over us will give us no hand in the administration of justice ; 
further all matters relating to thé welfare of the masses, e.g., questions Of land 
revenue and tenant rights, will remain in official hands. Some of us think 
that education will be in our hands, but they are mistaken. Education 
requires funds. The bulk of the revenue will be appropriated by Govern- 
ment for reserved subjects; how then will it be possible to introduce free 
education? If new’ taxes are imposed for the purpose the poor people will 
get disgusted with the state of things and their ministers. Then Govern- 
ment will say that the people are not fit for self-government, as they could 
not manage matters consigned to their charge. The Scheme, therefore, 
provides that should such a contingency happen, the subject in question will 
_be included in the list of reserved subjects. That is to say that the minis- 
terial departments will be superseded as Municipalities are superseded. 
To sum up, the whole system is ‘grand’, consisting of ‘grand dukes’ and 
‘ grand duchesses’, the former of whom will be officials. We had never 
thought that the Council of Notables suggested by the Agha Khan, who isa 
‘grand’ prince, would come into existence, In its issue of the 15th July 
the paper writes :—When Mr. Montagu made his speech on the report of the 
Mesopotamia Commission he referred to the Government of India as being 
ante-diluvian, wooden, etc., etc., and other statesmen said that the Govern- 
ment of India was not responsible to the people. Hence the announcement 


of 20th August 1917 was made through Mr. Montagu to the effect that India - 


would be -given responsible government. As Mr. Montagu himself had 
characterised the Government of India as being obsolete, we thought that, 
he would surely reform its constitution. But in the Report that has now 
been published the same Mr. Montagu tells a different tale. Says he, ‘ We 
have laid down as a fundamental principle that in essential matters the 
Government of India should be left free to do what it likes’. The report 
indicates the presence of a round table with Mr. Montagu sitting at its 
centre surrounded on all side by bureaucrats. As soon as Mr. Montagu 
proposes any reform, checks and counter checks are proposed by others. To 
sum up, the Scheme has been so devised that while moving we shall feel 
that we are moving onward whereas as a matter of fact we shall be moving 
back to the place from which we had started. We think that the principle 
of responsible government has been violated in the joint report of Mr. 
Montagu and Lord Chelmsford. The report provides that the power which 


the Governor-General has of making ordinances at his own instance without _ 


consulting his Executive Council should be retained in his hands. Mr, 
Montagu has thereby proposed autocratic rule for us. Even the King- 
‘Emperor does not possess such powers as have been given to the Viceroy here, 
nor does the Premier enjoy even a small portion of such powers. It is 
apparent from the report that any repressive measure which the Legislative 
Council is unwilling to pass may be issued not as an ordinance but as 
a: regular Act. It is for this purpose that the Council of State and Grand 
Committees have been proposed. It is clear that repression will thereby 
continue. Such an ‘irresponsible’ Government is styled responsible Govern- 
ment. We do not want such rights. | 


gq 28. Mr. Montagu has shewn great sympathy with India and we think 
kh, that he sincerely feels for her. The fact that men 
; ~¥ go On) morn like Mr. Roberts, Lord Donoughmore and Mr. Basu 
vu tN aera. ORNS Spproved ‘of the proposals, shews that the 
as), — Peni Fy ah scheme is based on the principles of responsible 
Gazette’ (50), SOth July : government. Of course there are some points on 
Mirpurkhds Gazette (144), which we differ from: the authors of the Report. 
18th July. : For instance, the second chamber in the Government 


of India should be so constituted that in the matter 
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‘Legislation the-interests of India do not suffer; otherwise the Indians will 
ge rather than gain: We must see that the Imperial Council is an elécted 
gery, Aa mén able enough to deliberate upon questions submitted 
«by the Provincial Government. If we can point out any obvious 
defects we can have them removed. But we should not wrangle and fall 
out with those who differ from ys. The situation is critical and if we 
proceed. in a spirit of co-operation and mutual trust we,can get even 
greater reforms than those now proposed. .On all sides it appears that the 
Opinion of one becomes the opinion of all. It should not be so. Religious 
matters should be separated from political matters. Westand to gain if we. | 
have politicians like the Honourable Mr. Shastri to guide us. [The Frontier 
Gazette writes :—The Report published on 8th July regarding the rights to be 
conferred on India and the reforms to be introduced in the country which we 
have briefly described before, has not satisfied India at all. The reason is that 
India doés not get more than a very small fraction of what she demanded. 
Seemingly the Indians have been given increased control in the administration 
of the country. Really speaking, however, the whole control of affairs has 
been placed in the hands of the bureaucracy who are absolute masters and 
can pull down anything if they choose to. In the matter of appointments the 
Indians have only been given a slightly larger share than they now have. It 
is therefore that the proposed scheme of ‘reforms has been disapproved by all. 
The Musdfir writes :—The Home Rulers do not.seem to be satisfied with the 
reforms which Mr. Montagu-and Lord Chelmsford have proposed ; for they 
demand that the entire government of the country should be placed in the 
sole hands of the educated Indians, the foreigners being there in name only 
for the protection of the country from external invasion. Those of the 
Home Rulers, however, who are called moderates, regard these reforms as a great 
boon, because the educated Indians will havea greater share in the adminis- 
tration than they now have. As regards the masses, these are ignorant of 
what*°Home Rule means and of the Governors and Councils. For them the 
present form of government is the best form. The grant of Home Rule or of 
reforms does not affect them. The educated Indians who will get high posts 
and seats in Councils will not even talk to them. They will be beaten as they 
are now beaten. As regards the taxes which they pay no body has remitted 
them in the past and none will do so in the future. There is some justice 
now. Under the proposed scheme of reforms there will be religious animosity 
and racial ill-feeliog to the prejudice-of those who are not adequately represented 
in the Councils and the services. There will be none to protect them. Internal 
dissensions will increase so that the country will revert to its former state. It 
is a pity that a well-established machinery is going to be disturbed for which 
not only some self-seeking Indians but Government also are responsible. 
Home Rule is a good thing where there is one caste and one creed. Where 
there are different castes and creeds there can be no harmony among them 
unless they are given equal voice. If there are 70 members of one community 
and 30 of another how can the latter hold their own against the former? 
The Ldrkdna Gazette writes :—It is said that when a mountain was in labour 
it gave birth to a mouse. It was something to be thankful for that all labour 
was not lost and that something at least was given birth to. But our case is 
different: nothing has been born to°us. If even a hundredth part of the 
Congress-Moslem League demand had been granted, we would have been 
thankful. ‘The scheme formulated by the Secretary of State is on the lines of 
the Scheme of His Excellency Mr. Curtis. What did we demand and what 
have we got? We are thankful, however, that the scheme has been submitted 
to public criticism before final orders are passed thereon. It will be discussed 
both in India and in British Parliament. If this is done, everything will be 
all right and the British who are just and in whose justice we have full faith 
will deal with India justly. The Mirpurkhds Gazette writes :—We think the 
scheme is not Mr. Montagu’s, because as Secretary of State he has announced in 
the House of Commons that responsible Government was the goal of British 
Policy in India. Indeed the scheme smells of Mr. Curtis as the proposed ré- 
forms are reforms which he has been advocating. Well, we are not concerned 
with the question of who is the author of the scheme. The question is what do 
we get? We get what we did not want. The Congress-League. scheme has 
been thrown to the winds: The wonder.is that the British Statesmen have 
proposed for India a Chamber of Notables when the world and even England 
has condemned such chambers, This chamber can pass any law certified by 
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the Head of Government to be necessary, no matter whether it is acceptable 


to the Legislative Council or not. The chief feature of the Scheme is 
Provincial Autonomy. Let us see what that autonomy is. At present the 
Viteroy alone is as independent as aking. Under the proposed scheme all 
the Provincial Governors will be as independent. as the Viceroy is. Ag 
regards the finances the scheme provides that the contribution to the Govern- 
ment of India wil] be the first charge upon the Provincial Funds; of the 
balance the Provincial Governments will take for the Police, Revenue, 
Judicial and other departments as much money as they want. Whatever 
will remain over will be handed over to the ministers for the administration 
of the transferred subjects such as Sanitation, etc., with power to impose new. 
faxes, should the funds so provided not suffice. A Committee will be 
appointed consisting of a Kuropean from outside India, a HKuropean official 
and a non-official Indian to determine what subjects shall be 
reserved and what transferred. A nice scheme of reforms indeed! 
It is this method of nomination which has made the Minto-Morley Scheme 
useless, a scheme over which the people had at first rejoiced. When an 
outsider like Mr. Montagu has prepared for us a scheme of doubtful utility, 
what will the chairman of such a committee, appointed from outside India, 
give us? ‘The grant of these reforms is subject to the condition that 
no fresh reforms will be demanded until after ten years. We are now 
satisfied that those people were right who had thought that nothing would be 
given. Our leaders were of the opinion that the people should accept what- 
ever reforms might be proposed for them. Let us see what they are going to 
do, for not even a fraction of what was demanded has been given, 
What should we do now? ‘This will be decided by the special session of the 
Congress. But one lesson we should learn and that is that we can achieve 
nothing until we stand on our own legs. Weshould do two things only at 
the present moment. One is that we must give primary education to every 
Indian even at the cost of our own personal comfort. The other is that we 
should not use any foreign-made things. Thereby alone we can do some- 
thing for ourselves. Mr. Polak has taught us the formula that swardj is not a 
thing which is granted but which is obtained. But this teaching has produced 
on us no better effect than that which is produced by religious gurus on their 
followers who simply utter the formula, but never practise it. We too have so 
far simply made a lip claim and it is therefore that the British think that we 
are not fit for swardj and that we shall be pleased with empty words. Dear 
brethren, remember that this is not the time for beggars. We always say 
that we are sick of beggars ; we give them a worn out copper coin when they 
are very importunate. Our case is similar. We begged for swardj and they 
have given us the worn-out copper coin of words to keep us quiet. I[t must 
be remembered that nobody has ever given swardj to any people (for the 
mere asking), | 


4. Ina lengthy article on the reforms, Mr. Syud Hossain writes in 
Young India:—‘‘ At one end we have had 
Mr. Surendranath Banerjee ‘ gratefully accepting ’ 
Pie, India (14), 14th the report, and on the other there have been those 
6: who have not hesitated to tell the whole truth, 

- Perhaps~the mosié concise yet penetrating statement 

of the latter point of view—which, it is impossible to deny, has behind it a 
terrific volume of national opinion—is to be found in Mrs. Besant’s original 
declaration that ‘the proposals are unworthy of England to offer and of 
India to accept’. That is a fundamental statement of the case, and the fact 
that, having regard to the peculiarly demoralized state of public life in India, 
thanks to a prolonged spell of bureaucratic sapping and mining, considerations 
of expediency may, ultifmately be responsible for whittling down the formal 
expression and enforcement of that verdict, can make no difference to its 
intrinsic truth.......... The scheme fails in its ostensible objective. Whether 
it is due to the inveterate distrust of the people which must be a part of the 
being of an alien bureaucracy, or to a preternatural access of ‘caution,’ the 
fact remains that the scheme has been conceived, or at least drawn up, in a 
spirit which constitutes the sheer negation of the principle of self-determina- 
tion or Responsible Government—call it what you will—which is supposed 
H 167—2 CON 
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Spc bea are Y aebberkod. “That spirit 
mption : ‘ly that Indians are unfit; (2) that Indians 
trus ott is as well to put the matter with brutal brevity. We 
are well ‘at re that earnest protestations to the contrary have been uttered. 
Bu shaggy cotintry can only judge by, and infer from, the proposals that ‘are 
» it... What do they amount to insum? Their so-called first instal- 
nsible Government leaves the fundamental defects, the 
unr ong isabilities, of the present system untouched. The will of the 
te ‘is still to be a negligible factor in the governance of their own country. 
e Indian Executive is not to be made responsible to the Indian people: 
the latter are to have no control, however limited in degree or scope, over 
the administration of their own country.......... The most ardent apologists 
of the bureaucracy. have not suggested that it glows with an excessive 
sympathy with India’s national aspirations. It would be an unnatural 
phenomenon if it did. It monopolises power, prestige, authority, control 
and all the real elements of over-lordship in India. The principle of 
progress towards Responsible Government postulates a devolution of 
these essential powers, and Indian Nationalists cannot be so altruistically 
optimistic as to imagine or expect that the bureaucratic element, enthroned 
in supreme might as it will continue to be, will of its own accord facilitate 
their advance towards the goal of self- government. What is needed, therefore, 
is ® statutory devolution of controlling power in favour of the people of 
India, and this the Montagu-Chelmsford report does not provide for. 
Take a second illustration. Popular control over the finances of the country 
is a basic law and: condition of civilised and autonomous government. The 
Congress-League Scheme specifically stipulated for it. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford proposals ignore it.......... A tremendous amount of ‘ grateful ’ 
slobbering has been devoted to the piece de resistance of the new proposals: 
‘Provincial Autonomy’. .Magic words|......... To accept the proposed 
bifurcation involves an admission that Indians, gua Indians, are unfit to 
discharge the functions of certain departments of administration. That is not 
true, and the country should guard against so damaging an implication. 
The bureaucrats may: say what they like—-the wish, we know, is father 
to the thought—but it is not for Indians to be a party to such reservations. 
The country knows that there are Indians as capable of managing even such 
sacrosant departments of Government as ‘ Law, Justice and Police’ as any 
bureaucrats. In every Province in India there are scores of man, whom we 
can name, whose competency and character for the highest service of the 
state rank as high as those of any Civilians. Why, then, should the contrary 
assumption, maintained in the Provincial proposals of the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy, receive. endorsement at the hands of Indian national 
leaders ? ” 


DS. “In order to complete the scheme it is proposed to simbins com- 
mittees on electoral franchises and a division of 
- gubjects almost immediately, and a bill embodying 
_ Servant of India (8), the final conclusions of Government is expected to 
mB. | be presented to Parliament in the early part of next 

year. It is only after the bill is submitted that a 
final opinion on it can be expressed,-but in the meanwhile we trust that both 
the committees will be acceptable in their personnel to the Indian people and 
that their inquiries will be conducted in a generous spirit. A caution is 
particularly needed as to the work of-the committee on the division of services, 
for if they make illiberal suggestions and do not try to transfer to popular 
control as many departments as possible, the scheme will be deprived of 
much of its merits, and the first favourable impression produced upon the 
country will soon vanish. It should be remembered that the general support 
the scheme has received is provisional and that if the scheme, as a result 
of the labours of the committees, emerges in an unsatisfactory shape the 
position will have to be reconsidered. As we have already suggested, the 
‘committee on.a bifurcation of subjects should also have it within their scope 
‘fo suggest similar division of services in the Government of India, for the 
dedlaration of British policy in this country made last year requires the 
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introduction of responsible government in . the. central Government n0 tom 
than in the provincial Governments.” ees 


6. The Gujardti declares that the Montagu-Chelmetord scheme ° of 
reforms is not in keeping with the declaration -of 
a Gujarsti Co 60), 40th August 1917. It points out the various defects 
S1ce 3 July. ’ of the reform scheme and avers that it is only the 
first step in the repudiation of the promise given on 
the 20th August. It believes that the British have been driven to give some 
reforms to India by force of circumstances and by the positive proof of India’s 
loyalty and it therefore insists upon the reforms being brought as nearly as 
possible to approximate to the principle of self-determination, inasmuch as in 
its opinion the reforms are a war measure and there is very little chance of 
further reforms being granted for a long time to come. [The Anavil Sevak 
remarks that the Reforms have been framed in the interest of Britain and so 
asks Indians to await the pronouncement of the Congress and hopes that 
every Indian will try to carry out the wishes of the Congress. | 


7. While writing in support of Mr. Montagu’s views against commu- 
nal representation in Indian Legislative Councils, 
Communal representa- the Praja Mitra and Parsi dwells upon the neccessity 
~— ager ,... Of making such arrangements as would ensure the 
raja Metra and Pars’ + resentation of all sections of the public in bodi 
(29), 14th Aug. ' p 6ntation OF & 8ec 1008 O 6 pudiic in DOodies 
like the abovementioned Councils. Jt does not 
regard as characterised by wisdom any system which precludes a particular 
class from returning its representatives from the smallness of its numbers, 
It hopes that the committees that are to be appointed in different parts of 
India for making recommendations and suggestions as to who should be given 
the right of electing members to the Councils, etc., would keep before their 
minds the system according to which members are returned to the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation and the arrangement which has divided Bombay into 
such municipal areas as would enable each community to return its repre- 
sentatives not only in proportion to its number but also in proportion to its 
importance. 


8. “A preliminary discussion on Indian Reforms has taken place in 
both Houses of Parliament and has cleared a good 

Discussion on the deal of the atmosphere, securing in particular a very 
=e Scheme in Parlia- degirable result in isolating the miserable crew who 
with Lord Sydenham are opposing any concession 

Pr Sea snen A> Pal any value to the people of this country, 
| Mr. Montagu’s speech as a political speech was of a 
very high order........... A full-dress debate on Indian matters has been a 
very great rarity. The reason is obvious. India has been kept out of the 
pale of party politics........... Mr. Montagu obviously was making a fine 
business deal with the Conservatives when he outlined the constitution and 
the functions of the Parliamentary Committee ‘drawn from all parties’. 
We feel this arrangement will hamper this country seriously, because it would 
perpetuate that tradition, that oligarchic government from which in the British 
connection we have suffered for the last 150 years. A foreign democracy at 
the distance of 7,000 miles can possibly formulate great principles and suggest 
liberal policies, but since the consequences of such “policy do not come home 
to its citizens directly, itis botind to want to delegate this power sooner 
or later in some form or other to a small body or group directly interested 
in the subjection and exploitation of 4 distant land. This result has 
been patent to us for so many years that we should stoutly oppose every 
measure that would keep Indian affairs out of the pale of party politics. We 
should denounce every arrangement in which important decisions are likely 
to be reached in England without any opportunity of any kind to the leaders 
of the people of this country to represent their case and without a chance 
given to them to minimise the effect of misrepresentations by those who have 
vested interests in this country, political or economic. The same principle 
must apply to the periodic enquiries, of which Mr. Montagu has made 80 
much. To those who understand what political freedom means there is 
_ something galling to their self-respect in a periodic enquiry on the — 
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ma should not be. alien. Otherwise we must feel that the worship of 
mocracy, the gospel of self-determination, the desire of perpetual peace and 
all other noble sentiments uttered in the West are mere. cant and hypocracy 
to conceal the lust of land, and the crime of exploitation of weaker and 
unfortunate races........... In the House of Lords, the discussion went on 
different lines. The demand thai the report should be examined by a com- 
petent body suggests the nefarious trick which the Sydenhamites are about 
to play upon us.......... If, however, it is the intention of a certain section 
in the United Kingdom by one pretext or another to delay the political 
progress of this country, if they are bent upon bringing out and accentuating 
race and caste differences amongst the people of this country, and if this 
Section succeeds in forcing its views on the British Democracy, we foresee a 
Very grave situation in India. Do they realise, who talk about castes and 
. Greeds, that the moment they bring up communal and racial matters, the 
st and the most striking différence which comes home to every Indian is 
the difference between the English races and the people of this country ? 
Why will they not see that there are limits to human patience? Let British 
statesmen make no mistake on this point. If they permit vested interests in 
the garb of such excuses to interfere with the political progress of this country 
on constitutional lines contemplated by the Congress, they will be calling 
up a great storm that will envelop and drown everything good that Kngland 
has done to this country and that will lead to the most bitter and endless 
struggle between the Indian and the English people between whom timely 
co-operation can still produce great results favourable to both nations.” 


9. The Kesari quotes the London Times which says that all except 
Lord Sydenham have avcepted generally the Montagu 

. Kesari (118),18th Aug.; Scheme and remarks:—The situation in England 
Dnydn Prakdsh (88), is that the Conservative who does not. accept 
Tlth Aug. Wilson’s principle of self-determination will be 
considered a traitor. Who cares for Lord Syden- 

ham in these circumstances? How will his curses be able to destroy 
swardjya in India? Mr. Montagu’s adherents say that his scheme does 
not harm the British Rdj and that it does not uphold the bureaucracy. 
We draw pointed attention of the reader to the fact that Mr. Montagu calls 
the Government of India the British Rdj and not the Provincial Governments. 
Why should not the first instalment begin with the Government of India ? 
What does the Tilak-Besant party want except that in Provincial Govern- 
ments all departments except perhaps the Police should be transferred and 
that in the Government of India there should be also reserved and transferred 
subjects ? It is surprising that this party should be considered revolutionary. 
1& would be more proper to say that Lord Chelmsford misled Mr. Montagu and 
carried the game of the bureaucracy to a successful issue rather than to hold 
that-Mr. Montagu influenced Lord Chelmsford. The argument that there is 
nothing dangerous in the Scheme to the British rdj because it is disapproved 
by Tilak-Besant requires to be strongly protested against. Tilak-Besant 
have been brought forward as types of revolutionaries who want to harm 
British rule and to destroy it. The whole of India will give an assurance 
that Lokmanya Tilak and Mrs. Besant are not revolutionaries. Why should 
the Montagu school bring forward such mean arguments? Why should they 
needlessly defame a person? Is it a case of defaming a virtuous person 
who is intended to be sacrificed in order that the perpetrators may not be 
blamed? It is true that Lord Sydenham alone opposed the Montagu Scheme 
mt. Lord Curzon did not appear to be very favourably disposed towards it. 
Phe Lina Prakdsh holds that the August declaration is binding upon 
dis so. and that the changes to be suggested in the scheme ansaid bs 


. Inrdonsonance with it.. It goes on =" is clear from’ thé Budget, debate 
¢hat the Reforms are yet in a raw state and that it is possible to brin ng ab rap 
great changes in’ them. The two committees should do their wo 
satisfactory manner. The first committee should make provision for beck walt | 
and depressed classes and the second should transfer as many departments 
as possible. Government should bear well in mind that no one will support 
the scheme heartily, if these things are not done. It.is also necessary to 
transfer certain departments in the Governinent.of India and if it is not done, 
Breat discontent will ensue. Just as it is necessary for Government to 
maintain a liberal policy, people also should give up the policy of wholesale 
condemnation. | 


- 40. There are some persons who never translate their professions into 
| action, and Mr. Montagu is one of them. This is 
Jégaruk (42), 10th Aug. partly borne out by his speech made in England the 
other day on the Reforms scheme. He admits that it is the duty of England 
to try and weld Indians into a homogeneous nation. What has he done 
himself in his scheme to achieve this end? Does he suppose that that object 
can be attained without providing for adequate representation of the Indian 
masses in the Legislative Councils? He admitted in his speech referred to 
above that India is divided into several castes and creeds and he has also 
dwelt upon this fact at several places in his scheme of reforms. He is also of 
opinion that any constitution that may be framed for India should not ignore 
the existence of these divisions. But what is the use of his opinions so long 
as he does nothing practical to remove a legitimate grievance? Does he 
suppose that al] the interests can be represented in the Councils without 
conceding the. demand for communal representation ? He says that when 
the scheme comes into force political power will gradually pass from British 
to Indian hands. He would, however, like to see this power really wielded by 
Indians and not by a handful of men in their name. We ourselves have no 
doubt that that is exactly what will happen if the principle of communal 
representation is not accepted, as proposed by Mr. Montagu. 


11. Commenting upon the speech delivered by Mr. Montagu at the 
Cambridge Liberal Association, the  Hitechhu 
Mr. Montagu’s speech remarks that the speech has proved, beyoud doubt, 
at the Cambridge Liberal -¢he hollowness of Mr. Montagu’s scheme of Indian 
fished the pense political reforms, and that it crushes all hope of 
of India. P Pes India recelving swardjya at the hands of the Liberal 
Hitechhu (71), 4th Aug. party or Mr. Montagu. It views with disfavour the 
conclusions arrived at by Mr. Montagu that India 
has not yet become a nation, that she is not at present fit for swardjya and that 
the whole of India is opposed to its grant. The paper maintains that the hope 
expressed by Mr. Montagu to’ the effect that India will one day obtain swa- 
rdjya is merely a sop thrown to Indian political leaders and sarcastically adds 
that the day might perhaps come a hundred years hence. It writes:—Mr. 
Montagu has laid the axe to the hopes of Indians. We believe that if the 
Indians are to acquire swardjya it will have to be wrested out of the hands 
of unwilling politicians bY constitutional means. Mr. Montagu has well. 
opened the eyes of those who like to live on hopes. The time has come for 
the Indians to plunge themselves into a powerful and bitter agitation. Be on 
the alert, you Indian mariners who are yearning to reach the shores. of 
the region of swardjya. It is not only that you have yet to traverse a 
long distance through-stormy seas but Mr. Montagu’s speech suggests that 
an occasion has arisen for you ‘to make huge sacrifices and, making the service 
of the country your motto, to follow such methods of passive resistance as 
might be advised by a great person like Mr. Gandhi. 


*12. The Katser-i-Hind writes :—‘‘ We hail with great delight the 
lead that Sir Dinshaw Wacha has taken. Never 

Comments on the _ before in the history of this country a more momen- 
intention of the Moderates toyg issue was at stake........... Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
to hold a, separate All- has taken the right step and he may rest assured 


onecrdl Moderates Con-' that behind him stands the most sober and in- 


-Kaiser-i-Hind — (25), _ fluential section of the Indian public. He has 
18th Aug., Eng. cols. taken the lead fearlessly and we trust he and_ his 
colleagues will emerge out. of their gallant attempt 

more respected and r more honoured leaders of India.” 
x 167—8 con : 
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>, 02 43, -“ Jadging from the events of a fortnight past,.it is easy to see that | 
ed Dil Gee N 14th ®. certain section of ‘irreconcilable Moderates are 
—s*"- ) Making very serious attempts to destroy the Indian 
6 6 5.4, © National Congress by attempting to set up a rival 
-* otge ion under the benediction of Government and the Anglo-Indians, 
-teeeseese If the position were seriously examined, it would be found that the 
whole movement is actuated on a deliberate misrepresentation of the attitude 
of the Home Rule Party.......... We must condemn in the strongest manner 
possible this separatist move on the part of the Moderates. They have 
hosen a most inopportune moment to rehabilitate their party and they are 
trying to secure a plank for their party by making capital out of the uation’s 
' * dilemma. Those who have the good: of the country at heart and who are 
enuinely anxious to make the suggestions of India’s political leaders effective 
as been vilely traduced and grossly misrepresented in this letter of Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha convening a Moderate Conference.......... It may be that it 
is destined that this country should still continue in the bonds of political 
serfdom for a few decades more, but we should like only to warn these 

Moderate politicians that the days of mere opportunism are gone, that the - 
new nation which is growing in this country will condemn them and that 
they will be drawing upon themselves possibly those very insults about which 
they are at the present moment afraid without any real foundation of any 
gort.......... If, after free and frank discussion, the Moderates still felt that 
-there was ‘pronounced hostility’ and that in the interests of the country-a 
separate All-India Moderate Conference was necessary, there would have been 
some sort of justification. As it is, their action remains in our eyes frankly 
suicidal to themselves, helpful to our enemies and disastrous to the immediate 

political progress of this country.” 


14. Adversely commenting upon the decision of the Moderates to hold 

. a separate Conference of their own to discuss the 

Hindusthdn (21), 10th Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of political reforms, the 
and 14th Aug.; Sdnj Hindusthdn observes that the Moderates ‘have, in 
ee CD, ee arriving at that decision, exhibited an implacable 
shed (24) ben Aug. obstinacy and, while trying to save the scheme from 

| being wrecked, they have attempted to wreck - the 

Indian National Congress. It maintains that in convening their own 
‘Conference as against the special session of the Congress, they have insulted 
the latter body aud have slighted ‘the public. It declares that a separate 
Conference of the Moderates will create an appearance of there being great 
differences in the public opinion of India and that the opponents of India will 
make capital out of it by misleading the British public and Parliament. The 
paper remarks that a large majority of the Indian public has confidence in 
the National Congress and its promoters and wants to be guided by the latter 
and not by the Moderates. It declares that if any harm accrues to India 
from the present movement of the Moderates it has to thank the latter, their 
present-day leaders and their notions about the ‘best interests’ of the 
country. [In the subsequent issue the paper questions the right of Sir D. E. 
Wacha to be regarded as a political leader and remarks that Mr. Surendranath 
Bannerji has got Sir Dinshaw within the spell. of his influence and wants 
to lead him by the nose. It dwells-upon the gradual cooling down of the 
public spirit of Sir Dinshaw since the time of his getting the knighthood 
end believes that the course he has adopted at present is suicidal to the 
political interests of the country. The Sdnj Vartamdn remarks that if the 
fear entertained by the Moderates, that the present attitude of the Extremists 
towards the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme is calculated to wreck it, be well- 
founded, it will congatulate the former on their having decided to keep aloof 
from the Congress session, but if maintains that the Moderates should place 
before the public some proof that the Extremists want to wreck the scheme. 
It observes that the Indian National Congress possesses a democratic con- 
« Stitution and that attempts should not be made by particular leaders or 
| political parties to tie down such a body beforehand in the matter of declaring 
its Opinion on a particular subject. The paper attributes the decision of the 
Moderates not to attend the Congress. session to misunderstanding, and in 
. ‘view of there being no likelihood of the Indian Reform Bill .being brought 
before the Parlisment till 1919, expresses the wish that the holding of the 
session of the Congress may be cancelled if the misunderstanding 

ween the parties is notlikely to be removed, In the subséquent issue the 


paper regards as’ an unfortunate incident the fact of the Congress ‘camp 


tant political changes are going to be introduced into the administration of 
the country. It maintains that the split has caused rejoicings in the hearts: 
of the enemies of India’s political freedom. It is unfortunate, observes the 
paper, that India does not possess today a political leader of the type 
of Sir Pherozeshaw Mehta or Mr. Gokhale to guide the whole country. 
It significantly inquires if the Conference convened by the Moderates will be 
composed merely of their own leaders or it will include delegates from various 

rovinces. In view of the intolerance of spirit and impatience so far exhibited 
by the Extremists the Jdm-e-Jamshed regards the decision of the Moderates. 
to hold a separate Conference as quite justifiable. | 


15. The Kesari hopes that the Moderate manifestoes will make the 


| people attend the Congress in larger numbers. It 

Kesria (113), 13th Aug. goes on:—Congressmen have not become weak-kneed 

. enough to turn away from national work because 

some one is called by some body a revolutionary. It is not at all a sign of 

revolution to insist upon changes being made in the Montagu Scheme. It is 

neither hasty nor improper to suggest that subjects should be divided into 

transferred and reserved heads in the Government of India also which is 

called Rdj by Mr. Montagu often. A financial control over Government also is 

necessary lest Government should bind down India within three or four years 

after the war in such a way as to make India suffer for half a century its bad 

consequences. Even if some Moderate leaders do not attend the Congress, 

we hope that Moderates in general except those few will attend the Congress 
without fail, realising the importance of the present times. 


16. We are constrained to say that the Moderates’ decision to secede 

. from the Congress is most reprehensible. It was 
uct Prakads O80 oak the duty of Sir Dinshaw Wacha and his followers 
ron first to attend the Congress and then to induce that 

| body to accept their views. It was also their 
duty loyally to accept the decision of the majority even if it went against 
them. We are sure thoughtful people will -justly convict the Moderates of 
shirking their duty. [The Prakdsh characterises the Moderates’ decision to 
secede from the Congress as suicidal.| 


17. “The decision of ‘Moderates’ to hold a separate Congress is an 
New Times (7), 11th evil portent of serious breach in the Indian camp. 
Aue The cause of India will, we are afraid, be hampered, 
. not aided by counsels of separation. The‘ moderates’ 
will succeed, but the future is not with opportunists, nor with anarchists but 
with national idealists—with the men who realise that civilization needs the 
help of India and who still work in the faith that freedom’s future in this 
country is certain.” | 


*18. “ Sir Dinshaw Wacha is led to believe that the Nationalists want to 
Mahratta (6), 18th ‘wreck’ the scheme—a clear misrepresentation of 
Pes ’ facts and that, too, from a statistician of his repute. 
oi | The real fact is quite the reverse. Noone wishes to 
wreck the scheme—neither the Nationalists nor the Moderates. Both of them 
consider it as unsatisfactory in its presentform, and both are almost agreed 
on the material modifications that are absolutely necessary to be made in it. 
Then why this squabble, this puffing and swelling? Is it purely a personal 
affair? But then how can we believe that the oldest of Congress deaders, rieti 
in experience, men like the Honourable Mr. Surendranath and Sir Dinshaw 
Wacha, are still actuated by personal feelings when public interests are at stake ? 
And yet there are no cogent reasons hitherto advanced to justify the secession 
of a faw Moderates from the Special Session of the Congress........... The 
Moderates are now puffing sulkily not because they are not sure of a patient 
hearing, nor because the Nationalists are bent upon wrecking the scheme, but 
simply because in their heart of hearts they desire to support men like the 
Honotrable Mr. Basu who, in moving from. the non-official into the official 
atmosphere, have, changed their opinions, like clothes, and are prepared to. 
go considerably below the minimum fixed by the Congress at Lucknow and 


aving been divided into two factions at the: ‘present juncture when: impors 


aoe ieg im 
ey ‘ie aes 


rom, t of view this may be 

a Dave Mote x witha Pthis kind of shilly-shally- 

yannot' be ado ‘the Congress, which is: bound to fearlessly express 

| Sch pablie cptoirs on this subject. It is, therefore, illogical.and absurd 

of the Moderates to insist on separation, because: they fear that the 
Congres may not adopt the Honourable Mr. Basu’s attitude in this behalf.” 


19. Bince Mrs. Besant declared i in the Provincial Conference at Madrag 
that she was against the wholesale rejection of. the 
‘hie. Besant’s attitude Reform Scheme it has been generally supposed that 
towards the Reform no fundamental difference now divides the Indian 
ee ed Prakdsh (38) political parties. This impression is wrong. Al- 
16th Aug. ’ though Mrs, Besant does not quite agree with the 
Hindu of Madras that the proposals should be 
thrown out without giving them the least consideration, she is equally bent 
upon rejecting them by suggesting modifications therein which would not be 
acéepted. We fail to understand why she goes through the farce of suggesting 
amendments to the scheme when she has.already made up her mind not to 
accept if in any form. It will thus be seen that Mrs. Besant and those who 
' steggest modifications to the scheme with a view to making it acceptable to 
the people are not at all on common ground. Mrs. Besant is not willing to 
accept the. scheme even if all ther suggestions are accepted. Why will 
Government take the trouble of amending the scheme if we tell them before- 
hand that it will not prove acceptable to us even if they comply with all our 
demands? Of course we are all anxious to get the scheme suitably modified 
and no one wants if to-pass as it stands. Government might accept 
amendments to the scheme if we agree to its framework remaining 
intact. But those who take exception to the framework itself should not 
take the trouble of suggesting amendments. The Moderates are, however, 
against this course being taken as they think that the scheme as _ it stands 
at present is a substantial step forward and that it is possible still further to 
improve it whila keeping the framework intact. 


20. Commenting on the proceedings of the Special Sind Provincial 
Conference, the New Times remarks :—‘‘ Mr. Mon- 
- The Montagu-Chelms- tagu has spoken, it is true, of India’s ‘economic 
ne omen = ogame ma development ’; but the essential need of India is 
al Plotarenan’ economic freedom. India is in the grip of poverty, 
“New Times (7), 15th 8 perhaps, no nation of Kurope; diseases and 
Aug. deaths are due in many cases to lack of national 
: vitality ; famines break out again and again in a 
country in which Nature has bestowed her gifts in no niggardly fashion. 
Reform without economic freedom is unreal, unsubstantial. India will be 
in a fever of unrest as long as the people are poor; this, to our mind, is the 
essential point in the Indian problem—a point. conveniently skipped over by 
the Montagu Scheme and, unfortunately, passed by at the Provincial Con- 
ference. The Montagu Scheme is not acceptable to us because it does not 
rovide for anything which may arrest the process of economic exhaustion...... 
‘hile it is regrettable, then, that, the Montagu Scheme was not examined 
carefully from this standpoint, it cannot be denied that the feeling against 
the Scheme was very strong; so strong was it, that the majority of the 
Sabjects Committee was strongly for rejecting the Scheme, and were only 
Jed to consent to modifications of it by a desire to avoid a split in the camp.” 


pian 21. The Kesart says that the coming Congress has an importance of 


its own as it has before it the Government scheme 

The Special Congress. of reforms. It further remarks :—Mr. Montagu and 
I nda Prakdsh’ “al ras Lord Chelmsford have recognized the value of the 
- Ang. Congress and the resolution that will be passed by 
it on the reforms cannot but exercise a proper 

influence on our rulers vo Priioment. The Congress is like the Irish 
atiqnalist party in Engl Just as nothing can be forced on Ireland 
nst the wishes of the seldianiead party, nothing can in future be forced 
ov without the consent of the Indian National Congress. The Congress 


ts correctly public opinion and it has earned the entire confidence. of 


18 


the nation, It has incurred « great responsibility now. The present age ig? 


one of self-determination. Even tyrannical Germany cannot do. without’ 
playing at it. How can England, the friend of Wilson, the high-priest of this’ 
principle, ignore it? The first question that Parliament will ask when the’ 
Montagu Reform Bill will be presented, has it the consent of India? If there” 


is any place in India where an opinion on the Reforms according to the’ 


principle of self-determination ‘can be given,it is the Indian National 
Congress. ‘I'he responsibility of laying the foundation of swardjya according 
to the principles it has preached for the last 30 years, lies on the Congress. 
Important modifications have been suggested to bring the Montagu reforms 
into a line with the Conyress-League Scheme. We do not want to throw out 
the frame of the Montagu Scheme for within it can be included the main 
principles of the Congress-League Scheme. No body can say that the changes 
suggested by the nine Bombay Moderates are quite different from those put 
forward by Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya or the Madras Special Conference. 
The question is not about the modifications. How far should we insist upon 
the changes being made, is the question atissue. Is it not the duty of the 
moderates to declare that their changes must be adopted anJ that if they are 
not, they will always agitate for them? ‘The moderates have signed the 
memorandum of the Nineteen. At Lucknow and at Calcutta moderates have 
consented to the Congress resolution. Even after the publication of the 
scheme, the moderates have pointed out the defects and suggested changes in 
it in attendance with the Congress-League Scheme. The Congress will 
pass, we think, a resolution embodying changes which are approved 
by one and all and will inform Parliament that it should not consider 
the scheme as having been accepted by the nation till the changes are 
rade. Sir Dinshaw Wacha has convened a Conference of Moderates to 
support Mr. Montagu’s scheme whether the changes are carried out or not. 
But the Congress must tell England in as plain words as possible that the 
changes must be carried out. Sir Dinshaw does not want to insist upon the 
changes and therefore he has thought of another Conference that will go 
back. [A contributor to the Indw Prakdsh approves of what he calls the 
“mild” attitude taken up by the Kesarz in the above article and says that if a 
similar spirit actuates the national party in the Congress, it will succeed in 
uniting the parties. | 


22. Commenting upon Sir Dinshaw Petit’s letter declining the Chair- 
manship of the Reception Committee of the Special 
Congress, the Sanjaya writes :—It is no use coaxing, 
with a view to achieve unity, men who do not want to be reconciled. We 
shall only prove that we have no confidence in ourselves if we ignore the 
claims of leading men of our own party and try to please our rivals. We are 
aware our leaders sole object was to achieve unity at a critical time like the 
present. But a settlement can only be effected if both the sides agree to yield 
a little ground and not otherwise. We, therefore, send the same message to 
our countrymen which the Prime Minister recently sent to all parts of the 
Empire, viz.,.to ‘ hold we and cling to the Congress-League Scheme. 


Sanjaya (new), 15th Aug. 


23. ‘** Whom the people love the bureaucrats hate’ is a maxim infallibly 
: true and Lokamanya Tilak is an apt illustration of it. 
Comments ontherecent The recent order which the Government of Bombay 


“gar goat yr a passed against him is based on certain extracts from 


his speeches which are given in the order....... The 
— Fo a 10th Official version must be based. upon the reports of the 
Aug. Criminal Investigation Department which has an 


: incurable habit of twisting everything into what suits 
them. We have no hesitation in saying that we totally disbelieve the official 
version, specially when it comes in conflict with the word and the writing of 
Lokamanya. If it were true it would justify, not the order, but a prosecu- 
tion. But the officials tried that game some time back and they did not find 
their experience very encouraging. ‘They have, therefore, resorted to a proce- 
dure which does not involve the necessity of proving their case in a court of 
law. We do not know if Government seriously believes the charges 
levelled against our great leader, b a if it does. if shows how completely out 
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nye Tilak an rightly. co mplain does. not end ‘here.- 

| ‘allowed to er in England (how is his health by the 

ak’s case will be reconsidered when he arrives there.. 

We. » reasons can be easily invented against his speaking then. 

‘While we ‘Sua je sung us such instances of naked injustice, is it ever: 
possible for us to take the good faith of the bureaucracy on trust ? ” 


24. “The order prohibiting Mr. Tilak ee speaking in public without 
was Pha | previous permission would come as a godsend to 
Pig gen (6), 11th him. ‘It is ho secret. that he was losing his hold 

G+ ng. upon his followers—the Extremists ; at least he was 
not as powerful as he used to be and the reason was supposed to be his 
leaning towards moderation. This order will again plant him in the affections 


of his followers and we are afraid we cannot expect from him now an 
acceptance of the Reform Scheme.” 


25. “* Reuter announces that Dr. T. M. Nair addressed a meeting of the 
af _..  . members of Parliament on August Ist, when he 
_ Dr. Nair’s activities in qdeclaimed against ‘ the excessive over-representation 
— India (14), 14th of Brahmins’ under the reform scheme. There is 
Aug. y wei, nothing astonishing or newly false in this: But the 
point to be borne in mind in connection with this 
is the utter lack of consistency and want of fairplay displayed by His Majesty’s 
Government, first in suppressing the Home Rule League deputation, then 
allowing Dr. Nair to proceed to England for reasons of: health, then placing 
a gag on the latterin deference to the strong feeling in this country and 
finally yielding to the pressure of the Sydenhamites to allow this anti-Indian 
reactionary to carry on an anti-I[ndian propaganda under the protecting wings 
of the Indo-British Association. And yet Dr. Nair is so ‘ ungrateful ° that 
he complained that petitions against the report were suppressed ‘ while favour- 
able opinions were published’. This is a malicious lie that Dr. Nair uttered. 
As everybody is aware, Reuter usually presents the British public with a 
picture that is the very reverse of truth. While every anti-Indian feeling, 
sentiment and demonstration has been reported with a degree of scrupwous- 
ness, the views and sentiments have been ruthlessly suppressed of those who 
have advocated Home Rule for India. In this agreeable task Reuter hus 
found considerable support in the ‘Censor ’—an institution which the war - 
has called into being and which has been much abused by employing it for 
purposes other than those necessitated by the war.” 


26. “We presume that registered libraries exist for the purpose of 
enabling members to read the newspapers in the 

Comments on the orders province and outside. But we find that Govern- 
of Government prohibit- ment have prohibited the registered libraries from 


ing registered libraries af. ‘ | 
ie tation $0 the subscribing to the New Times, the Home Ruler, 


Hindvdsi, Ldrkdna Gazette, Sind Patrika, Sindhi, 

ve Peg ices Sind Advocate and Hindu. ‘This comprehensive list 
Home Ruler (3),. 10th includes all the important Dr as in Sind with 
Aug. the exception of the Szndvds:x. We have made no 


mention of our amicable contemporary the Daily 
Gazette, but then it is a licensed libeller and privileged to rave, rant and howl 


at its pleasure. This creates a very serious situation and an attempt is 
deliberately made to throttle the press in Sind. It is rather curious that 
while the local papers are forbidden an entry into the public libraries, the 
latter are at liberty to send for New India, the Bombay Chronicle and the rest. 
We are forced to-a conclusion that we are obliged to Mr. Lawrence for these 
polite attentions. It is notorious that ever since he has set his foot in the 
province, he has been scheming to give a blow to the public movement here, 
We are strongly of opinion that the public of Sind should make it quite clear 

that they do not propose to take such arbitrary measures, which are a serious 
menace to our public life, lying down........... It would not be a bad thing if 

_gome of the libraries send their answer to Government by getting themselves 

| nuregistered. The petty patronage of Sfovernmens is not | Workh such @ 
“prushing check on their liberty of action.” | 
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“, “27. The Home Ruler of ‘Kardchi says: :-—! The-Bombay:: Government 
‘Mahrdita “ (6), 18th have prohibited the registered libraries: from sab- 
A | ae scribing to the New Times, Home Ruler. itself, ae 
rat -. Hindvdsi, Ldrkdna Gazette, Sind Patrika, Sindhi, . 
Sind Advocate and Hindu. This comprehensive list includes all the import- | 
pnt newspapers in Sind with the exception of Sindvdsi.’ We agree with our 4 
contemporary in saying that ‘this creates a very serious situation and an. . 
attempt is deliberately made to throttle the press in Sind’. In one way we | 
are, however, glad to see that so many newspapers are advocating Home Rule, 
the anathema of the bureaucracy in Sind. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 
are at pains to prove in their Report that the bureaucracy is very loyal to the ° 
ideals laid down in British India by Government. But the fact proves | 
just the contrary, and shows us that where bureaucracy is supreme, it does 4 
not wish that the people should learn something of Home Rule from the papers @& ee 
conducted by their own brethren. The papers conducted by Englishmen in : 4 
general do not breathe a word in favour of Home Rule,—and this shows the 1 
much boasted sympathy of our Anglo-Indian brothers with our ideals,—and 4 
when Indians take up that task, then the bureaucracy comes down with a ) 
mailed fist upon them and prohibits the registered libraries from subscribin Bell 
to them. In this way the attempts of both the non-official and officia , . 
Anglo-Indians are directed to discourage the preaching of Home Rule—the 
very ideal laid before us by Parliament! We hope that our Government will | 
reconsider this question and cancel the orders issued to the registered libraries , 
for not subscribing tp the papers above mentioned.”’ 


—_ 


28. ‘Commenting on the Government orders banning itself and other 
ene Sindhi papers from public libraries, the Sindhi 
E bog (51), 10th Aug., pemarks.:—* This appreciation of our efforts to serve 
ere our motherland, on the part of the local authorities, | 
is a certain test of our popularity both with the people and the Government | 
of the province. The Government appears to be a constant reader of our 
paper and has found that it interprets the popular mind in no uncertain ‘? 
terms. The bureaucracy is generally afraid of criticism and finds it hard 
and inconvenient to meet it because it knows it can come off only second { 
best in the contest........... What good will it serve if the voice of the public ut 
is thus suppressed ?.......... Is Sind such a hot-bed of sedition or is it 
governed by arbitrary and autocratic local magnates that the liberty of the 
Press is thus unnecessarily interfered with? Does the bureaucratic Government : 
mean that the conduct of the individual officials should not be criticized ? 
We do not know what passages in our paper bave been taken objection to. 
We have always been temperate and fair in our criticism and we know no : 
moment when we have ever lost our temper and unfairly or mercilessly iat 
dealt with the Government or its measures. Why then this unfair treatment ) 
on the part of the Government, we are unable to say.’’ | 
| 


‘ 25. “The order of the Government against the New Times is bringing i 
out response which proves that the patriotism of this’ | 
Province is not dead; the ‘order’ is but another Ps 
illustration of the cohesive power of a policy of x) 
coercion........... The Administration seeks to stifle the independent press Lal 
in the Province; all papers in English except the Anglo-Indian paper and | 
Sind Moslem (a weekly) are now under a ban under the excuse that they ae 
‘are exercising harmful effect upon the public mind’!......... In the case of fi 


New Times (7), Tth 
and 8th Aug. 


the New Times, the Government has condemned it without giving any reason ; 
that it and other papers exercise ‘harmful influence on the public’, is an 
excuse as vague as it isuntrue. ‘he Administration must inevitably become 
more irresponsible and autocratic when ,it deliberately persecutes sustained 
criticism of independent papers in the Province. It is easy to fling the vague 
and veiled charges of exercising ‘ harmful influence on the public’ ; but where 
is the proof of the charges? If the bureaucracy find criticism unwelcome, 
why do they not rebut it in the press they patronise? Anglo-Indian papers 
exist, and are always obliging to the official class! There are rumours..io 
the air; we can only work in faith and wait to face the situation as- it 
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come it rigs ont trionds that the hy Times 
, next e the paper 
“meeting will”: Shbald: boowe titne after the ‘Special 
Hevocer oi cabinet 86 the recent order prohibiting regi Seased 

g tothe New Times,the Home Ruler, the Sindhi, 

8 d Adooeate and the Hindu.....:.... The matter, indeed, is of such 
grave importance to the political future of this cue that every politions 

iation in Sind should record its protést.”’) 


80. ‘Referring to the interpellation in the recent session of the 
cree Bombay Legislative Council re Government preven- 
, Comments on the ex- ting registered libraries from admitting certain 
: . oo Sheet dae oe newspapers and commenting upon the fact of its 
Whraries. e having been included among such papers, the 
Baroda Vartamdn (61), Baroda Vartamdn emphatically declares that it has 
12th Aug. never written anything calculated to harm the 
interests. of Government or the public and that 
it cannot comprehend on what grounds the above-mentioned ordér was 
made applicable to it. It remarks that it would be able to prove ina court 
of law its innocence of any charge or charges brought against it, on the 
strength of which the order may have been passed. The paper maintains that 
it: has full faith in the justice of Government and expresses the hope that if it 
continues to doits duty towards the rulers and the ruled and to spend its 
energies towarda the furtherance of objects which are calculated to increase the 
peace, happiness and prosperity of the country and its Subjects as well as of 
the Empire, the misunderstanding on the part of the authorities will one day 
be removed .and the Government of Bombay, will begin to appreciate its high 
sense of duty. 


31. The Mufid-e-Rozgdr publishes the following :—The secret of the 
Muhammadans’ strength and civilisation is tho 
Complaint about readiness to sacrifice their person and property for 


remarks in the Indian 
Daily News insulting’ the the sake of the Prophet Muhammad. Under the 


Prophet Muhammad. _ just rule of the British in India we are witnessing 


Mufid-e-Rozgér (151), %0-day the spectacle of a white-skinned Kuropean 
11th and *18th Aug. attacking (Muhammad), and the pity of it is that the 
| officers of Government do not pay attention to this 
incident. The existence of the Mussalmans is bound up with their respect for 
their Prophet. Can their ears hear, or their eyes see a person unconnected 
with Islam and immersed in the mystery of the doctrine of the Trinity, hold 
up to contempt the mausoleum of their master, preceptor, guide and Prophet ? 
Who is the unlucky and wretched fellow who has thrust his pen into the 
heart of not eight but forty crores of Mussalmans? It is the mad and insane 
Editor of the Indian Daily News. He has inflicted severe pain on the 
Muhainmadans. He writes that an African Muhammadan looks upon the 
gutters of Paris with the same respect as he does on the mausoleum of 
Muhammad. Fie! What language is this? To think that an Editor can 
cast a slur on a mausoleum which the angels respect, and for which lakhs 
and crores of Mussalmans are ready to shed their blood! Imagine, Govern- 
ment are not roused from their sleep! Have the officers of Government not 
heard of this affair? Are all the leaders of the Mussalmans dead? Will not 
someone try to rouse Government, and tell them that it constitutes a foul 
attack on Islam, and hurts the feelings of the Mussalmans most acutely ? 
Government should at once punish this insolent man. The loyalty of the 
Mussalmans can be rewarded in this way alone. ‘Otherwise they will be much 
disappointed. There is not. a single jnstance in history of such a grave 
reflection on Islam. Muhammadans respect Christ so much that they never 
utter his name lightly. Why should then Government fail to take notice 
_of the slur cast on the fair name of Muhammad? Government must take 
notice of it. [In its next issue the paper again refers to this matter and urges 
the Muhammadans of Bombay to collect’ subscription forfiling a suit against 
Offending Editor of the Indian Daily News, and also advises them to 
vepresent their grievance to Government.) 


82, The Wafdddr remarks that the Anglo-Indian papers eek very, 
often made statements that. wound | 

Wafdddr (38), 16th susceptibilities of Muhammadans, and it rhe. t fra 
Aug. - European officials in this country have never though’ 
of subjecting these papers to the operation of the, 

Press Act., It gives extracts from what it considers to be highly objectionable 
passages about the Prophet’s tomb from a recent issue of the Indian Datly 
News and observes :—Aré not thé above quoted words sufficient to ignite the 
flames of fire in the hearts of true Muhauwmadans? Do they not spurn at the 
loyalty of the Muhammadans? Will the Muhammadans be able to éolerate 
such an insult? Will it not come in the way of the love of Muhammadans 
towards Englishmen? Why are the officials still quiet? Why have not the 


provisidns of the Defence of India Act been used against the editor of the 
aforesaid paper ? 


33. A “harassed rayat” writes to the Kesarz :—The village of Hedavali 
in Nagothna Petha (Kolaba) having been burnt 
down some months back, the rayats were granted some 
eter vga pg tages, but the looal officials made shem wait _for it 
or about a month and it pressed them to find some 
tee 9 the egg wad recruits. Then they asked the rayats to contribute 
Kesari (113), 13th Aug. at least to the war loan, and taking from them 
Rs. 31 for Postal Cash Certificates, paid them the 
remaining amount of the tagai. These Certificates, Nos. M. M. 041250 and 
M. M. 041251, stand in the name of Dhondu Krishna Lad who holds them 
on behalf of the villagers. Is this not an instance of taking away with the 
left hand what is given by the right? Did Government give tagai to the 
poor rayats for the war loan? I request the higher authorities to order that 
the full amount of tagaz sanctioned for us should be paid to us. 


*34. ‘‘ Replying to an interpellation in the Madras Legislative Council as 
Hich vr; ¢ cloth to whether Government contemplate taking any 
a igh prices of cloth. action in view of the great scarcity and high 
warat, (17), 18th 
Aug., Eng. cols. prices of all articles of clothing, Government 
said that the question was under the consideration 
of the Government of India. The same difficulties and hardships are being 
felt by the people at large in this. presidency, though it boasts of so many 
mills in this city and at Ahmedabad and Sholapur. Like many other goods 
and ‘articles of food, textile fabrics are not being transported for want of the 
necessary railway facilities. If these were available, some of the food- 
stuffs and fodder for cattle would not be so dear as they are at present. The 
.public are told that the Government of India are considering the matter. 
We are afraid that they have taken more time than is necessary for the 
solution of the questions that have arisen on account of the restrictions on 
railway traffic. The masses have been hard hit by the abnormally high prices 
that are being charged even for the poor man’s clothing. ‘Even the middle 
Classes are suffering from the heavy burdens that high prices have imposed 
‘upon them and it is time for Government to provide increased railway 
facilities for transport before the sufferings or difficulties of the people become 
more acute and widespread than they are. We hope Government will not 
Jabour under any misconception regarding the actual conditions because of 
the silence of the patient and voiceless masses and delay the adoption of the 
necessary measures for relieving the situation with promptitude.” 


85. Under the heading ‘“‘ Home Rulers, be brave; the future rests with 

, the Anavil Sevak writes:—These are very 

P P i = have no ¢ritical times and every nation should, therefore, be 

: at ae (60), Bist bravé. The. nation that loses courage will be reduced 
July. to a sorry plight. History shows us many examples 
of victory having gone to the party that fought with 

courage in spite of the possibility of defeat. At present Gujratis are considered 
. to be cowards owing to their not having had any opportunity of showing their 
- courage for hundreds of-years in the past. The Gujratis should, like the 
- Bengalis, show that they can no longer be- called cowards and that they will 


- not allow any reflection to be cast on their: motherland. Messrs; Gandhi 
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; i Tilak cons / tl house, “AIT thooe sho ate Home 
 “Relere De 0 ato ame mm. It ie possible that some have joined 
4 hi +H fo m ‘al 6 pn - ver arty wey of following @ fashion and they are. likely 
meer oe t n thei Opinions by the news’ ofthe arrest of Asaf Ali at Delhi 
Bi, tee Sdgpar. But they should -bear in mind that they are human 
per DC har ruook they should rather lose their heads than their prestige 
| or hoi roar.” Jost as inoculation removes the fear of plague, so incarceration 
inj jail removes all fear of the police or magistrates. No one can be con- 
red as a true Home Ruler unless and until he is free from fear of 
- According to Mr. Tilak’s dictum we should be prepared to make 
04 suorifice. with: a smiling face for acquiring our birthright, swardjya. 
“Many men have undergone various kinds of sufferings and if some more 
have to suffer they should consider themselves fortunate. If Home Rulers 
do not fall victims to fear and avarice we shall without doubt sesure swardjya 

in a short time.” 


36. How to get swardjya.? Swardjya is our birthright, but physical 
strength and mental vigour are required to acquire 

. Military training isthe gnd preserve it. These can be had by military 
sey pi Swareyy “31 . training. Our first right must be to receive military 
PP age evak (OV), ¥18t ‘training. It was denied to us in spite of our demanus 
. for it up till now. But it can easily be had now. 
We should, therefore, in tho first instance, take military training, and we 


can ‘then rest confident that swardjya will be given to us without any 
‘difficulty. 


87. There have been many committees up till now, but the Rowlatt 
Committee is. without a parallel. This body was 
The Rowlatt Com- quietly devising means to tighten the grip of the 
a nethiber’ Cat ‘1th bureaucracy round India’s throat lest the Montagu- 
om ca Chelmsford scheme should relax it a little. We are 
not prepared to charge either the British Parlia- 
ment or the British Ministry with any evil motive in sending out Mr. Montagu 
to India. But we think the bureaucracy has completely hoodwinked them 
both by inviting Mr. Justice Rowlatt simultaneously with Mr. Montagu, and 
by hurriedly publishing his report along with the Reform Scheme. ‘The — 
‘people hardly expected, however, that the Committee would beso shameless 
as to make the recommendations it has made, while British statesmen were 
‘boasting that the war was being waged for the freedom of the smaller 
nationalities. The report is most mischievous and ought to be universally 
‘condemned. We learn from a Calcutta paper that a bill is under preparation 
giving effect to the -Rowlatt Committee’s recommendations. If this be true 
then there will be the greatest commotion throughout the length and breadth 
of India. Indians have practically lost all faith in the bureaucracy, and their 
faith in the British people also, which is not much, will also receive a shock 
by such a bill. Can Mr. Montagu honestly say that India will have gained 
anything if all the best features in his scheme are introduced and at the same 
time the bureaucracy is empowered by the new law to clap an Indian in jail 
or to gag his mouth on information supplied by the C. I. D.? We are 
‘inclined to believe that unless we compel the bureaucracy to relegate this 
report to the waste paper basket we ne prove our unfitness to 6njoy the 
“rights of swardjya. 


38. “We dealt last week with some outstanding features of the Sedition 

- or: a Committee’s report. But the thing which concerns | 
Peay: oe 1th us directly is the reference to the Moslem uneasiness 
6 due to the war and other circumstances.......... 
’ Moslem agitation is nothing wore than an ebullition df fanatical feeling caused 
by the unbearable strain brought on the religious feeling of certain Moulvis 
or students by the war.......... But it is a matter of no small pride and 
' satisfaction to us that as a body the Muslim community kept itself aloof from 
1 the revolutionary movement and no amount of pressure from the anti-alien party 
“mando them forget their duty towards their rulers........... [The paper here 
‘l@welle on the objectionable conduct, of a few Muhammadans, and con- 


}' finues =} We.do ‘hot advance excuses for their misbehaviour and have no 
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19 
desire to minimise their excesses, but what we say is that it is not disloyalty 
to British rule but a ‘sense of duty to their religidn which inspired shes 
fanatics and a better understanding of the situation will be achieved if Huray 
pean and: Anglo-Indian would take it into consideration as to what. would 
happen in the Catholic world if the Pope declared a holy crusade. We may. 
mention here that the newspapers played no little part in maintaining the 

equilibritm of the Muhammadans. When the war broke out with Turkey 

they lost no time in impressing upon the Mussalmans the fact that it was 

by no'means a religions war but a worldly war of conquest and agression, 

An article in the Isldmic Mail on this subject was considered so effective 

and important that it was issued as a Press Note by Government, and had 

considerable influence upon the Moslem mind. The Muhammadans 

recognise the fact that for good or for bad their destiny is united with that of 

the British Government and whatever happens in the world outside, their 

salvation in India depends upon an alliance with the British Goverament.”’ 


89. In.the course of a contributed article tha Home Ruler remarks :— 
“The Indian is soft and grateful by nature, and a 
Effects of repression. kind word and a sympathetic deed disarms his oppo- 
Home Ruler (3),. 10th —.,. vt a aria 
‘Ans, sition and melts bis heart. ‘his is often respon-_ 
sible for his supposed weakness or vacillation but 
harshness steels the mind and stiffens the back—and an unjust order of the 
government and the sight of the brave but helpless victim, make more Home 
Rulers than many platform speeches or newspaper articles on the-benetits of 
self-government.......... History has held up to universal abhorrence the age 
of the Spanish Inquisition in Europe; but how will History, to whom Mr. 
Montagu has referred in his recent speech, hold up the present age of British 
rule in India? For what is the repression.of speech, article or a newspaper 
but the repression of thought and its expression—the repression of the divine 
creative force of life in the world? Governments, however powerful, defeat 
their ends by such means.” - ' 


40. Judging from the results achieved, the Imperial Conference need 
a. tons Den. not have met. T'wo questions were before it— 
a ee Imperial tariff and supply of raw material. These 
Kesari (113), 13th Aug, uestions could not be settled before the end of the 
war. But for the present the question of the 
establishment of right is more important than that of the work turned out. 
Till now the British ministry had the right to settle any question in any part 
of the Empire without consulting the local authorities. Now this uncontrolled 
power is to be given up and the British ministry is to be replaced by the 
_Imperial Conference in these matters and Imperial questions are to be decided 
by the latter. ‘The question of admitting emigrants has been left to the 
various parts of the Empire themselves and the principle of reciprocity also 
has been allowed. But it would be quite a mistuke to suppose that India 
enjoys powers equal to those of the colonies. The colonials themselves are 
free to pass the laws they favour, but it is doubtful whether Indians will 
enjoy a majority in the Indian Councils. Nothing was done to remove 
the patent injustice done to the Indians in the colonies now. Why were not 
the South African grievances placed before the Conference and decided upon ? 
If the representative had been elected by Indians he would surely have moved 
the question and got a decision favourable to Indians. But the present 
Indian representative is a subordinate; how can he show any such indepen- 
dence? ‘Though outwardly an impartial permission has been given to all 
parts of the Empire to follow reciprocity, there is no possibility of injustice 
to India being removed thereby. 


41. The Government of India publicly gave an assurance about Com- 
ag a be yt missions for Indians and Mr. Montagu in his recent 
Pe ort pie ran speech said that any position in the army should 
Kesari (113), 13th Aug. > open to one and all: joining the forces. But the 
Army Council of England hesitates when the time 

has come for making the appointments. It is regrettable that the haughtiness 
and. selfishness of the Council are not diminished, when there is such a 
‘dearth of officers. Lord Islington tried to assuage the feelings of the pampered 


: r% a ta hy eA wi rte Ey ey - <3 . 


g them not to 5 saaoten that she: service has deterio. 

Vthe ‘admission of Indians, into the commissioned ranks. The 

| atinane from the noble families of India would themsel ves. feel if 

to occupy an equal position with upstart officers in England, 

strange that the latter should make complaints. Now a clear 

} has been given that henceforward no colour bar whatsoever would 
‘observed. The British ministry should enforce it without any delay. The 
ion of throwing open naval commissions also naturally arises and 

t. Montagu wants to know whether there are any legal objections. There 


is no possibility of any such impediments, but if there be any they should be 
removed by amending the law. 


1 


42. Referring to a case about the right to Shet Sanadi lands pending 
before the Assistant Judge, Belgaum, the Kesart 

The Shet Sanadis of writes :—While the case is before the Court, the Shet 
reo. gg and = recruit. . no —. eeing offered ee inducement, to 
om, submit to the destruction of their hereditary rights. 

7 aa ae Dr ai Notices are being served upon the Shet Sanadis 
Stating that those who will join themselves or those whose lineal heirs will 
join the labour corps or the regular army will have the lands on the rayatwari 
tenure. Government themselves should consider how far it is proper and 
legal to offer such inducements to the defendants in a case now being adjudged. 
Is it not a sort of compulsion to ask for a recruit on the understanding that 
tights which the Shet Sanadis claim to be their own will be continued to 
them ? ‘Government want thus to get recruits by exercising indirect pressure 
on:the Shet Sanadis and also to get a judgment in their favour by consent. 
If Government were to withdraw the suit filed and promise them their lands 
‘publicly,-as many as possible from the Shet Sanadis will join the army. It 
does not befit Government's prestige and character to put the rayat in @ 
difficulty by denying his rights, by refusing to consider about his wishes and 
-by. asking him to enlist if he wants his lands. We suggest to Government 
that they should withdraw the case and give these Shet Sanadis who will join 
voluntarily hopes of advancement. Hundreds of recruits will rush to join the 
army. . Have Government forgotten that more is done by willingness and 
love than by compulsion and threat? Here is an opportunity to show that 


the race of Hlphinstones, Munros and Malcolms has not altogether disappeared 
from the British nation. 
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48. Some papers urge that Muhammadan recruits are not coming in 
large numbers for enlistment in the army, and if the 

Comments on Mr. M. Punjdb had not sent many Muslim soldiers to the 
K. Shaikh’s speech at @ front, the Mussalmans of India would have been 
a pte ad ae of obliged to hide their faces in shame. The ancestors 
Meelim Herald (159) of the Muhammadans have left innumerable proofs 
16th Aug.; Mufid-e-Roz- Of their indomitable valour, and they were proud of 
gar abi)” 11th Aug. their sword. Had they been not so gallant and 
daring, how could they have carried their conquest 

.to every corner of the world? But the question is, what is the condition 
“of the Mussalmans of this age2 The present ia not the time to take 
unction to one’s soul on the strength of one’s ancestors’ greatness ; might is 
“right in these days. It is asked if the Mussalmans are as brave as their 
. ancestors. If they are then they should go to the front and prove their valour. 
If they lack it, then they should be content to lead the life of an enthralled 
nation, having no claims whatsoever to liberty and to an honourable existence. 
The present-day Mussalmans are crying for rights and privileges. But can 
-cowards enjoy any rights? None but the brave deserve the privileges which 
they can get by dint of force. The cowards cannot get any privileges either 
i this world or in the world to come. Among the Muhammadans of the 
. Bombay Presidency there is:a grave anxiety about this problem. Mr. M. K. 

, Shaikh, the Oriental Translator to'Government, who is a great well-wisher of 

. the Community, gave the other day ata recruiting meeting at Poona, very 

. pertinent .and ‘sound advice to his co-religionists. He said that if they 
{, wanted to protect their life and honour, they should enlist in the army, defeat 
the enemy and thereby captivate the heart of their own Government. The 
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Mussalmans cannot. get a better opportunity for showing their valour thag 
the.one afforded by the war. [The Mujsid-e-Rozgdr also approves of the 
sehtiments contained in Mr. M. K. Shaikh’s speech at Poona on recruitin 
and urges the Mussalmans to enlist in larger numbers than before as advised 
by Mr. Shaikh.] bie. - | 


44. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm draws the attention of Muhammadan leaders 
| in the Bombay Presidency to the gathering recently 
_ Exhortations to Musal- orcanised by the sons of the late Sir Adamji 
Preaid of ha gered Peerbhai in Bombay for the purpose of stimulating 
capac ig 4 na Pome recruiting and subscription to the war loan, and asks 

Akhbdr-e-Islém (59), them to follow the good example set before them 
14th Aug. and to discharge their obligation towards Govern- 
ment for the various boons they have received from 

them. It expresses its regret at the poor response of Muhammadans in this 
Presidency to the call to arms or to the appeal for the war loan, and asks them 
to bear in mind that the freedom of India is being threatened along with the 
freedom of the world by Prussian militarism and exhorts them to do their 


bit to help Britain to win the war. : 


45. Referring to the letter of Mr. Damodar Ganesh Kale [vide para- 
graph 55 of the Weekly Report No. 32 of 1918] | 

_ Apprehended failure of on the failure of crops in the Konkan, a “ Resident 
crops in the Konkan. of the Kolaba District’ writes to the Dnydn 
1 Py en P psa dim’ Prakdsh:—As no food-stuffs committee has been, 
15th = ’ appointed for the town of Alibag (Kolaba) the shop- 
keepers have raised the prices of rice and 

savkars are waiting to raise them still further. So far as our information 
goes, Government have so far taken no measures to avoid the repetition of 
the Kaira situation on this side. It is the Mamlatdar of the Taluka who 
generally attends to the work of the valuation of the crops, but as he is af 
present busy collecting subscriptions for the War Loan be cannot spare time 
to do the work inasmuch as the greater the collections for the Loan:the more 
advantageous they are to Government. As for the Collector himself he 
cannot do the work single-handed. I have, therefore, to suggest that the 
District Congress Committee and the Zilla Sabha should co-operate . with 
Government for arriving at a proper. valuation of the crops in the district. 
fe correspondent of the Kesarz writing of the failure of crops in the Ratnagirt 
istrict suggests the formation of private committees for every two or three 
villages to note the coadition of crops by means of local inquiry and to send 
the statements so prepared to -the Collector with a view to secure remission 
of assessment according to the rules for the rayats.| : 


46. The Hindusthdn writes in support of the resolution recently brought 
by the Honourable Mr. B. V. Narsimha Alyar in the 
_ Government should Madras Legislative Council urging that the Council 
take steps to meet the ghould be adjourned for six months till the 
MM induathdn Cl) sth sg Cy took proper steps for meeting “ye situa- 
Aug.; Jdm-e-Jamshed (24), 100 that had arisen from the war and till they 
14th Aug.; Akhbdr-e- Yealised that the peace and tranquillity of the 
Iském (59), 16th Aug. Madras Presidency was in danger of being disturbed 
now or in the near future. Remarking thata similar 
condition of things prevails in other parts of the country, the paper maintains 
that economic unrest is spreading more and more even in the Bombay Presi- 
dency and, in support, refers to the thefts and dacoities that took place in. 
Kathiawar, Kaira, etc., as a result of the apprehersions of an approaching 
famine. According to the paper these things unmistakably point to the fact 
that the public are not in quite a secure condition. It believes that 
the effects of the economic pressure due to the war will be greatly 
augmented by the incidence of a famine and, accordingly, observes 
that it is the primary duty of Government to take the necessary measures 
without delay to cope with the situation. It suggests that Government 
should commence giving relief to the people suffering from the effects of 
famine, should raise a volunteer police force from among the citizens and 
H 167—6 con : : 
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jould give arms. a ‘people to octet themselves and their property | 

agsinet ‘cr tot : “owe : dm-e-Jamshed refers to the effects of famine a | 
piready a )pearin yin the steadily growing prices of grain and other commo 

ind supgests that if the rains continte to hold off till the end of Au 

. Governr wen of Bombay should open shops in various parts of the 

‘gidenoy for selling grain at cheap rates. Regard being had to the mela 

| ms dition of things, the paper thinks that Government should forthwith start 

€ a works in those districts in. which distress from famine is more likely | 

| : Dwelling upon the apprehensions of a famine appearing this year 
in many peers of the country, the Akhbdr-e-Isldm remarks that Government 

Pa should. declare famine as soon as possible and suggests that before cattle 
aS petua!ly die from scarcity of fodder and people begin to migrate from famine 

ares affected areas Government should start relict works in the vicinity of inhavited 

P, tae parts and villages.) . 


*47. “The provisions of the Indian Income Tax Agt, 1918, which was 
hurried through the Indian Legislative Council and 


"Protest against thenew received the assent of the Governor-General on the 


gy ey "an 18th 19th March 1918, are destined to prove a source of 


trouble and anxiety not only to the members of 

Aug.» — the mercantile community but also to others who 
”. gre liable to pay the tax. Complicated returns have been forwarded to them 

° for. béing filled in within a month. The time given is, in our opinion, quite 

Bit - jnsufficient. Information that has now been required for the first time 
es _ yegarding several details will not be available in certain instances, for 
Sa instance, few people must have kept regular accounts of the income-tax 
deducted in respect of dividends paid by joint stock companies or interest on 
securities. Besides, though the assessees are called upon to enumerate all the 
2 sources of income, the headings are not as specific as they should be, but 
EA cause a good deal of confusion. Moreover, the headings in the returns do not 
i seem: to be as.accurate or full as they should : be. Although, for instance, 
section 8 of, the Act makes an allowance of a sum equal to one-sixth of the 
ae annual letting value for repairs, that item is omitted from the printed list of 
hela ‘allowances claimed’. It is difficult to unJerstand this omission. It is not 
ee easy fo perceive why the municipal taxes paid in respect of house property 
ie 7 are not included in these allowances, though sums in respect of land revenue 
| pa | are allowed for. The compulsory filling i in of the returns is a new feature of 

the Act. But the period allowed for doing so is quite insufficient, when 
ae : regard is had to its penal provisions for punishing non;compliance with them 
ae in time or making false returns even unwittingly or through a misapprehen- 

| acai sion of the requirements ofdaw. We understand that the Indian Merchants 

a. Chamber of Commerce and the Piece-goods Merchants’ Association have 
ae already moved in the matter, and if the Act is not to prove an engine of 
i - . | Oppression, its provisions will have to be worked so as to avoid undue 
<a harshness or needless hardships at least until the provisions of the Act 
a become’ widely known and thoroughly understood.” 
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48. We understand that a committee has been formed at Pandbarpur 
Ci. a a a ae (Sholapur) to protest against the increase of Income 
Ss a pur (Sholdpur). Tax in that city from Rs. 9,000 to Rs. 20,000. We 
aa Jd garu k (42), 10th Were at first puzzled to know how all the members 
Aug. of this committee happened to be Brahmins when 
Pes: Incom Tax is mostly paid by merchants who are 
ae generally non-Brahmins. The explanation of this is to be found in the fact 
ee. thet the increased assessment of the tax has been chiefly imposed on the 

pao well-to-do Brahmin mendicants who exploit the ignorance of the masses to 
ee enrich themselves. What is wrong in Government taxing the incomes of 
=. °° these men who plunder the ignorant under the cloak of religion? In our 
>> — +. opinion there is no difference between the calling of these Brahmin mendicants 
=> - ~~ +nd that.of a publican. Indeed, whereas liquor infatuates one only tem- 
ae ily,. the. calling of these men is responsible for the intellectual enslave- 
ment of the masses for generations. . The rayats will not be freed from their 
elie unless their gains. are e heavily taxed. Pea 


Rae Sak aa” i 


te, ab 
ey f a 


. 


Pe 


put in the recent gession of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, concerning the examination of’ the déad 
bodies of Muhammadan women by male doctors, the 


“© 


Protest against the. 
post-mortem examination 
of Musalman woman by 


male doctors. Political Bhomiyo remarks :—Such examination can: 
‘Political Bhomiyo (76), be looked upon.as undesirable: There-is absolulely 
16th Aug. no doubt that~such a system wounds the feelings 


of Moslems. Muhammadan women observe the 
purdah in acoordance with the tenets of their faith and, accordingly, they do 


not see the face of any male other than their husband, father, brother and . 


uncle during their whole lifetime. The examination of the. dead bodies of 
such women, when denuded of all clothes, by male doctors would, therefore, 
be regarded as quite improper from the social as well as the religious stand- 
point. ‘The mention made by Government of the dearth of lady doctors is not 
likely to satisfy the feelings of Muhammadans. Cannot one lady doctor be 
available in each of the big towns for the examination of eight or ten bodies 
of Muhammadan women that might be coming to the hospital in the course 
of a month? If a lady doctor be not employed in Government service in 
some town Government should engage a private lady practitioner on necessary 
occasions for the examination of such dead bodies. Government should 


respect the feelings of the Muhammadan community by taking steps in this 


49, Commenting upon the reply given by Government to the question : 


’ Connection. 


90. The Praja Mitra and Parsi publishes a communication from 


Alleged grievances of 
ousted liquor shop licen- 
sees at Ahmedabad. 

Praja Mitra and Pars 
(29), 13th Aug. 


Ahmedabad wherein the writer refers-to the injustice 
done to the country-liquor shop-keepers in Ahmed- 
abad by a syndicate having been given the licenses for 
fifteen shops atthe last auction, six of which have 
been subsequently closed. The writer hopes that 
Government will carefully consider the petition that 


will be submitted to them in this matter. 


of. 


Grievances of liquor- 
shop licensees in Bombay 
City. 

San) 
‘10th Aug. ; 
char (68), 15th Aug.; 
Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(29) 12th Aug.; Jdm-e- 
Jamshed (24), 12th Aug. 


Vartaman (#1), 


Bombay Seiad: | 


The marginally noted papers endorse the complaints made by the 


country liquvor-sellers of Bombay to His Excellency 
the Governor in their petition, and express a hope 
that His Excellency may be pleased to investigate 
into the grievances of the petitioners and to grant 
them redress. The papers are of opinion that a 
great injustice has been done to the owners of the 
distilleries at Uran by the contract for the supply 
of country liquor being given to Messrs. Carew and 
Company, who, it is ‘alleged, do not supply the full. 


quantity of liquor required for consumption in Bombay and who manufacture 


liquor that is lacking in the flavour possessed by the Uran spirit and is said 
to be injurious in its effects. | 


o2. 


Intimation that the 
Isldmic Mazl newspaper 
will cease about the end 
of November 1918. 

Islamic Mail (5), 11th 
Aug., Eng. edition, and 
(139), 12th Aug., Urdu 
edition. 


“We feel much pain in informing our readers that the days of the 
Isldmic Mail are numbered, and its end is drawing 


near. Indeed this issue was expected to be the last 
but circumstances have forced its continuance for 
some weeks more and perhaps at the end of Novem- 
ber it will stop publication. Circumstances beyond 
our control have compelled us to this decision, but 
we way declare that the Press Act has nothing to do 
with it. We are indebted to the Government 6f 


Bombay for the great help and encouragement we 
have received fromthem. Itis not only by pecuniary 
assistance that they have helped us, but their generous appreciation of our 
loyal services, their sympathetic attention to the representations made on 
- behalf ofthe community through the medium of this paper, their just recogni- 
tion of Mubammadan claims—are things which will ever be remembered by us 
with gratitude and obligation. We have endeavoured in our humble way to 
do all we can to bring about a better understanding between Government and 
the Muhammadans, and no one can doubt the success of our endeavour ‘and the 
good results obtained. But a new revelation, very painful and disheartening, 
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core an after, What pains us most is that poor Bombay. iraseclinans will be 
: i of the services of a faithful and devoted servant who withstood all 
ae sad vituperation and guided them in their right paths of loyalty and 
triotism: Madras is to be congratulated on possessing a right-minded and 
a iberal organ of Moslem publio opinion in Al-Islam and we have noticed 
eg with a 4 pleasure the revival of the Observer in the Punjab, but Bombay 
Be ussalmans will have no voice! Cannot Moulvi Rafiuddin or some other 
public-spirited Muhammadan take up this work?” [The paper writes in the 
game strain in its Urdu edition.| 


53.. “ Since the appointment of Mr. Lawrence as Commissioner in Sind 
: Hindus have a genuine grievance that their rights 
ae | Comments on the Bom- t.¥6 been and are trampled upon. Noone will have 
| bay Government press 
note. regarding direct ® Cause of complaint if men of real merit are 
@ppointment of Muham- &ppointed over them ; but it has been found more than 
madans to posts of often that'men possessing very little of merit and. 
Mukhtiarkars and Resi- having experience of service for not a long time are 
: Gent Magistrates in Sind promoted over and above some really worthy men 
= a yp Mr (Q), 1st merely on the consideration of (we are told) colour. 
: aie : The British Government should be the last with 
ae. whom the colour of the person should weigh more 
| a than his qualifications.......... We do not grudge our sister community the 
a . benefit which will accrue to them pecuniarily, but in another way it will have 
a chilling effect over them. We by no means mean that they should not get 
appointments of higher emoluments when the case of a Hindu is involved, 
but it would be well if men of our sister community really deserved them. 
The idea will chill their efforts, which they would otherwise get. (sic) if there 
had been no such press note.” 


. 


54. “ This (the Registration) Department was reserved for Moslems since 
a very long time. In olden times the sub-registrar 
Grievances of Muham- was generally called a ‘ Kazi’ and this term is used 
madans in the regard to 1» many evennaw. Formerly, i. ¢., before 1907, the 
the Registration Depart- 
ment in Sind. sub-registrars who were, Muhammadans, used to 
 Sénd Moslem (11), 27th receive half of the Registration fee as their reamunera- 
July. tion, for, there was no fixed pay then. It was the 
Muhammadan Community that supplied men for 
this department in those days. Since 1907 there has been a change, when 
fixed pay for sub-registrars was announced. Since that time the Hindu 
‘Matriculates or School Final men entered this line with the result that the 
@epartment has practically been full with Hindus. In 1917, 57 appointments 
of sub-registrars were made in Sind out of which only 14 went to the Moslems 
and except one which fell to the lot of a Christian, all the rest were given to 
the Hindus. Now we hear that nine new appointm ents are to be created and 
we therefore approach the Inspector-General of Registration Bombay to give 
due ‘share to a community which forms more than 80 per cent. of the total 
RPppulation of the Province.” 


a 55. ‘“ We hope Mr. Pratt knows by this time the number of Moslem 
ae teachers in the three Government High Schools—Out 


Alleged grievances of of 56 teachers only 7 are Moslems, while in the 
Sind Muhammadans in Training College there is only one Mussulman 


. educational matters. teacher out of 13! Is that, we ask Mr. Pratt, a 
oe ne men. C2), One - Satisfactory state of affairs, satisfactory enough to 


justify giving the two Moslem graduates Rs. 50 and 
55 respectively, but Rs. 60 toa Hindu graduate to start? Are these the 
‘means to attract Mussulmans to the Sind Hducational Department ?......... 
ae. Pratt must have been at one tench by the total absence-of Moslems i in 


ons 
a> oc (aaa 


thei 
Inspectors to the inspecting line is a matter of the highest urgency and’ the 


most potent means of safeguarding Moslem -interests......:. If unfortunately 
at present Sind cannot provide sufficient number of educated Mussulmans for: 


its Educational Department, surely Punjab and United Provinces men 


would as willingly come here as they”have gone to Hastern Bengal.......... 


If the local Administration desire an improvement in Moslem Education it 
is of the utmost importance that Mussulmans from outside should be called 
in, otherwise there is the sad certainty of waiting another complete generation 
for the production of few Mussulman teachers and Inspectors who can boast 
of their true Sindhi lineage from Adam. We would also suggest that special 
measures should be adopted to attract young Sindhi Moslem graduates to the 
Educational Department. We have every hope that the Honourable Mr. 
Lawrence and Mr. Pratt will do something in the matter which calls for an 
early action.” . 


56. Commenting upon the Government reply to Mr. Harchandrai’s 
interpellation regarding the Larkana house-tax, to 
the effect that Larkana had accepted the house-tax 
Mere reply to Pa without any opposition, the Ldrkdna Gazette 
ng oa En, re remarks :—" We are simply bewildered and aghast to 
Ldrkdna Gazette (50), Dear this statement.......... It was opposed tooth 
10th Aug., Eng. cols. and nail by the people of the town. Both com- 
. munities—Hindus and Muhamadans—assembled to- 
gether in thousands in public meetings not less than six times, made public 
speeches condemning the impost and passed resolutions of protest uh- 
animously and submitted them to all the authorities from Collector to His 
Excellency the Governor-General in Council. The local papers Ldrkdéna 
Gazette and Sind Patrika, almost aan papers of Sind, Bombay Chronicle 
and Times of India and many other papers cried over the impost being forced 
upon the people of Larkana. The two local papers Ldrkdna Gazette and 
Sind Patrika have been banned and forbidden to enter the Registered 
Libraries by the Government of Bombay simply on account of their taking 
an active part in House-Tax affair. Five}Municipal Councillors (four Hindus 
and one Muhammadan) resigned their seats on the Municipal Board (while it 
was wholly nominated it consisted of 12 municipal councillors only including 
the Collector-President) as a protest against the resolution when it was 
brought before the Board and one more Hindu Councillor had resigned his 
seat when the impost was being contemplated. They submitted memorials 
and telegrams after telegrams of protest to all the authorities. They sent a 
deputation to wait upon His Excellency the Governor in Council who was at 
Poona then.......... And was allthis doneina dream or was all this no 
opposition or no agitation? Will any one say in the face of all these 
things that the people of Larkana have accepted the House-Tax without 
opposition ?” ) 


Comments on the Go- 


RAILWAYS. 


57. Referring to a letter of the Acting Traffic Manager of the Barsi 

i as _ Light Railway stating that the Company can raise 

The Bérsi Light Rail- the third class charges from Kurduwadi to Pandhar- 
oa Rg Reeyeg =. a ie 13 annas under ihe oonienet and that ist 
! o; officials cannot interfere, the Kesarz writes :—What 
eee EE, Te PG the Manager says is true but the complaint of the 
rayats is pot against the Railway Company but against the Government officials. 
How did the officials who boast that they alone understand the good of the 
rayats and that they guard the interests of the backward classes, enter into a 


contract with the company with blind eyes, a contract which harasses the 


poor? With reference to the Barsi Light. Railway, the mistakes of officials 


have often come to light. For many years income-tax was not collected from 
the Company by an oversight (?). The second point raised by the Manager that 
nothing can be done now is quite mistaken. The contracts are not eternal 
and with this very Company seven important contracts have been entered into 
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nspecting line. We hope he would agree with the competent educational: 
authorities and the Mussulman opinion that the appointment of Mussulman 
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M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


‘ 


a Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay 23rd August 1918. 
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For the week ending 24th August 1918. | 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to — D) 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint | 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 

A are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the -facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. | 4 
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“shmie’ AND THE ; PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


*f, Ina long article A Mahrdtta 
Sal 
The new Reforms aro oie ots anh ta 
— impelled by the « reforms ‘ were not i impeMed by the war’. It quotes” 
" Mahrétta (6), 25th Aug. at length from Mr. Montagu’s speech on the Meso- 
‘potamian Commission’s report as well as from the 
Reforms report and writes among other things :—“ If we go a little further 
back and probe into the psychology of Mr. Montagu—not the Secretary of 
State for India but simply a member of Parliament in opposition,—what do° 
we find? Here is Mr. Montagu, pressing in his now famous speech on the 
Mesopotamian Commission the reform of the Government of India with all 
the fervour ef oratory of Burke and Gladstone. One-can easily see that he 
urged these reforms as a war-measure when he concluded his famous speech 
by asserting: [Here the paper quotes from the speech.] What will 
Mr. Montagu say to all this? Is he not going to act up to the principles 
which he thought right to preach to others ?, His whole speech on the Meso- 
potamian Commission bristles with advocacy of reforms in the light of the 
necessities of war, ahd none can believe him if he now denies that the schemie 
of reforms was impelled by war.......... Mr. Montagu himself outlines the 
circumstances under which he had to conceive his reforms. He has 
not ignored them when he framed his reforms. In the Report itself he 
alludes to these new theories and ideas and accepts them or refuses them. 
He recognises and admits the existence of new.thought-forces and tries to 
direct them into proper channels according to his light. Then where is the 
necessity of making a declaration at this time: particularly, that the scheme 
of reforms was not impelled by war? India will stoutly refuse to accept any 
such insinuations.......... Lastly, we wish to draw the attention of Mr. 
Montagu to the new age that is dawning on the world. It cannot leave 
India unaffected. The days of cold calculating deplomacy are gone and the 
world sees before it the warm surging tide of democracy and freedom before 
it. The world has now no place for autocracy and bureaucracy. The sledge- 
hammer of war has shattered to pieces all old ideas of domination of one 
nation by another, and let all those who have eyes to see look at it. It is no 
use saying that we remain unaffected by war and can blink at freedom and 
self- -determination. Quite a different verdict will be given by the world on 
‘such assertions.” : 


Z. “‘The exercise of a vote would be a scant consolation to a man who 

is living under an administration where the police- 

The Reforms scheme man, the Prosecutor, the Jailor and the Judge 
leaves the powers of the gre one and the same. The absence of any 
_ . 8. yng ajc, definite recommendation on this matter confirms 
Fe pou naa (14), 2/86 the view which we have taken of the report as the 
political bible of the Indian Civil Service who have 
succeeded in eschewing from it all things that may impair their present and 
future position........... There is a clear inference that the government of 


in the’ 


fs Mr. Montagu 


this country has been carried on by the members of a close service which has . 


had a tradition of the past, an established position at the time anda confi- 
dence in the future, They have maintained their position by isolation from 
everybody else; by establishing a ruling caste which pretended to be a different 
order of humanity not only amongst the Indian population but even amongst 
the white servants of Government. They assumed the position of * White 
Brahmins’. In short, the government of the country was carried on by the 
theory of prestige in which the superior position and claims, the invincibility, 
the omniscience and the inviolability: of the Indian Civil Service were the 
accepted postwates. It is this order of things that India wants to see altered, 


and hopes were raised in her heart when a Radical Secretary of State came) 
round to examine the constitution........... The public in this country were: 


entitled to expect as the result of this enquiry a definite modification at the 
root of all Indian administrative questions, but in this they are disappointed. 
We have been entertained to much suave talk of provincial. autonomy, but 
apart from the reservation of subjects, the nomination of ministers, the power 
of certification, the Grand Committee organisation, the power of restoration 


in the budget, the numerous vetogs and me various other shortcomings, the 
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--@utlined.in the neglected to give 
| over members of og Imperial ervice 
rahe. pay, emoluments and position of the 
i to the Government of India in which 
6 very ‘feable, because the covenants with them 
yf State in the United Kingdom and nothing 
shosiia be. done that would disturb the terms of that covenant. A more 
‘Halpin it is hardly possible to conceive........... The minor con- 
namely, that the pripariion of. Indians in the service is to be 
amen that all racial bars and distinctions are to be abolished, that the 
emoluments would be revised and would ‘be the same for those who are 
recruited in England without any differénce being made, all pale, before the 
reservation of the control of the Service with the Government of India. Even 
if the recruitment for the future is to be uniform and centralised, the service 
must be broken up into different provinces so that while the men are working 
local public opinion may, if it is very strong, be brought to bear upon their 
work through the provincial executive. What is the use of provincial 
autonomy in which an obnoxious member of the Indian Civil Service could 
not be transferred or suspended nor dismissed by a vote of the Legislative 
Assembly or even by the Governor in Council because the field of action has 
been specifically reserved in their own hands by the Government of India ? 
In the same manner it would be difficult or impossible to deal with a member 
of the Indian Education Service who has been found anti-Indian. This is 
the only interpretation that we can put upon the recommendations as we find 
them in the body of the report.” 


3. The most amusing and amazing feature of the Montagu-Chelms- 
es a ford report is the unstinted praise bestowed by its 
Fy on ayes ), pen authors on the bureaucracy. They also recommend 


Aug. a substantiat increase in the pay of the civil 
{S | servants to make the service more attractive to 
them. People remember very well Mr. Montagu’s views about the efficiency 


of the Indian administration expressed on the occasion of the Mesopotamian 
debate. It was naturally expected, therefore, that he would propose radical 
changes in his report concerning the powers of the bureaucracy. But then 
Mr, Montagu was not an official when he criticised the Mesopotamian muddle. 
As soon as he arrived at Delhi as Secretary of State for India he became 
susceptible to bureaucratic influences and after a few months’ stay in India 
began to discern remarkable virtues in the bureaucracy. Indeed we almost 
begin to doubt whether the individual who once mercilessly attacked the 
bureaucracy in Parliament is the same as the one who drafted the present reform 
scheme. We have been already complaining that the salary of the Indian 
Civil servant is unduly high compared to thé economic condition of the 
oC country. Is it not strange, therefore, that Mr. Montagu should want to 
mo, increase it still further? This fact alone is enough to convince one that he 
a completely passed under the influence of the bureaucracy when he came to 
a - India. [The Sanjaya writes:—Under the Reform Scheme the people will 
a have the privilege of taxing themselves to feed the reserved services. The 
Nationalists are convinced that the whole scheme is an attempt to take much 
in return for a trifling thing. Not to understand the real reason why the 
reform proposals have come forward at this particular time is like not under- 
‘ standing the reason why a buffalo gets itself impregnated. It is certainly not 

to provide milk for children.] 


\ 4. “A simple way of testing the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms (scheme) 
bc - is to ask, ‘ How does it affect individual liberty ?’ 


: ae The Montagu-Chelms- 
ae head thitasmas bie -wbatislnen An Indian must be as free in his country as any 


because they will not 

prevent the passing of 

Se _ Yepressive legislation like 
oe’, the Press Act, the Def- 
a ence of India Act, etc., by 

the bureaucracy. 

Aug. | 


7 


other free citizen of the world. At present we are 
suffering from the crushing weight of the Press Act, 

the Defence of India Act and a host. of other acts 
which are quite effective for the purpose of suppres- 
sing individual liberty. What will be the effect of the 


reforms on this repressive legislation ? The answer 


is nil, Not only may Government continue these 
laws till eternity, bit they are quite at liberty to 


‘ 


‘sory ) J ¥ 


supplement them: with. any: laws that they: might. - choose and thé 
representatives cannot lift a fixtger in opposition. ‘Indeed, the wager -" 
pondent of the Amrita Bazar Patrika hinta _ already steps ar n, 

to gét legislation on the lines recommendéd by the Rowlatt “Sotncititen! ' 
through the Indian Legislative Council. I¢ is ules clear froth the above the i 
kind of ‘ Reforms’ that we are’ getting, and we would. be committing suicide ea 
by accepting them. We must make it quite clear that we do not want to be ie 
played with, and that we are determined to be treated as, citizens and not as © 
slaves. Not only, therefore, must we have a voice in the Government of India, 
but our voice must be sufficiently effective to repeal any obnoxious laws and 
to prevent the passing of equally obnoxious laws. That is the test of the | 


corges and the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms completely break down under 
that test.” 


*.. “Ata meeting of representative gentlemen held on Wednesday 

last under the chairmanship of Sir Dinshaw Wacha, | 

The Moderates and the regolutions were passed adopting measures prelimi- a 
question of communal nary to the holding in Bombay of a special Congress “ 


tht popalat 


tere noe and 8 of Indian constitutional Liberals to give expression 
Indian Social Reformer 'o their considered approval of the Montagu- 
(4), 25th Aug. Chelmsford Scheme of Reform and to suggest certain 


improvements therein with a view fo make it more 
efficacious for the object if has in view. A glance at the list of those 
present and of those who have promised their adhesion to the move- 
ment, shows that it has evoked the sympathy of a very much wider 
circle than that which ordinarily interests itself in politics.......... There 
are two important questions on which large sections of the community are 
eagerly awaiting the decision of the Liberal leaders. The first of them is that 
relating to communal representation. The cogency of the arguments urged 
against such electorates by the distinguished authors of the joint report 
cannot be denied. If we can avoid having communal electorates, nothing 
can be better. But we cannot. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford them- , 
selves recognise that to withdraw communal electorates from the Muham- 7 
madan community is out of the question.......... If the joint authors stopped ' a 
short at this, ii would have been possible to regard the exception in the case | 
of the Muhammadan community as merely maintaining undisturbed an 
existing order of things. But they propose to confer communal electorates : 
on another section of the community (the Sikhs) which has not hitherto ° -" 
enjoyed the privilege.....,.... We do not object to this decision, but we do 
wish to point out that it takes a good deal from the force of their arguments 
against communal electorates. If Muhammadans and Sikhs cannot feel 
secure of their interests without communal electorates, the other minorities — 
can hardly be expected to do so. And though they may not furnish recruits 
for the army, they have each an important and indispensable part in our 
national life, and their susceptibilities ‘are entitled to consideration at the 
hands of Government and Indian leaders. After all, it is not communal | 
electorates but the communal spirit which is at the root of the evil. The q 
example of the Muhammadans shows that communal electorates are no ; 
barrier to a good understanding between two communities.......... The 
second point which we should much like the Liberal leaders to consider’ ae 
carefully is that regarding a second chamber of the legislature. We cannot ee 
help feeling that this very movement which has now been launched, is a 
signal proof of the need of a second chamber of the legislature. The All-India 
Liberal Conference will in effect be an unofficial second chamber revising 
and recasting the desisions of the Radical Special Congress to be held next . 
week,......... Can any of us cqntemplate with equanimity the transfer of 
important administrative functions to a legislature in which the most 
experienced and wisest of Indian leaders will be in a negligible minority? The 
whole question has to be reviewed anew in relation to the actual facts of the. . My 
situation.” + 2a 


6. .“ What was the justification for Mr: Montagu’s hasty. formulation - 

The Reforma Sch of a scheme of reforms without going at the outset 
Vibhdkar (35) “Toth ito the question of finding out an ‘electorate and a 
Aug., Eng. cols. determining what it would be like? Mr, Montagu © — 
spent about six months in India. When did it gcour © i 

to him that an electorate to whom powers could be transferred did nog at all™ a 


ra 


a8 800m, a8. fH on Abacriseg on. 
a be inte the cart before the horse.and.. 

sis therefore illogio and inconvenient, In this connection 
| . u has again i that his views on communal electorates were, 
po ‘We. ‘oan understand that. But we are glad he has come down to 
& wé shall-‘have an opportunity of arguing that as an open 
oe the committee’ which will shortly be appointed. Mr. Montagu 
d re aret it if it were proved that there was no escape from the 
siple ot communa Icapssseniadion. We regret that too. Butitis a fact 
whic! regret we may. a8 we like, it is no good shutting our eyes to. We- 
are glad our demand has been accepted and the franchise committee will have 
an open mind on the question. Shall the leaders of the backward classes 
rat wake up to represent their case before the committee properly and vigorously ?” 


SAE *7, “It is laid down that the decisions of ministers on the administra- 
Be. Ree, a een tion of transferred subjects would be final subject: 
a sii hee, fine. cols (25), only to the Governor's advice and control. This 
& , ae is no&f autonomy. Too much is made of the 
Governor’ 8 position and respensibility, and he is left free to accept or refuse 
_ assent to the proposals of his ministers. It is here that the whole fabric 
ae | is reduced toa sham. The ministers are to be permanent probationers in 
— training always checked by the Governor because of his being qualified for 
ae trained advice upon administrative questions of which it is piously hoped 
a and graciously intended the ministers will gladly avail themselves. We wish 
ee Mr. Montagu had taken a broader outlook on this point.......... As the 
— . / report frankly asserts a constitutional Governor is not contemplated. This 
is not constitution-making.......... Another objectionable feature about the 
Provincial Executive is the additional members without portfolio. It tends 
to strengthen the bureaucratic element in the Government, ulthough for 
purposes of consultation and advice only. The Moderate Manifesto of the 
oe Bombay Nine has objected to this proposal. We think that it is not without 
| a its advantages. As the report makes it clear it is open to the Governor to 
(oa seek the advice of his officials. This advice ig naturally in favour of the 
a official’s own prejudices and prepossessions as long as the official continues 
— to hold his substantive appointment. The Keform proposal confers on him 
ae the status and authority of a member. of the Government. This allows a 
certain freedom of thought and action. But unfortunately we find it said 
that such additional members will nof only draw the pay attached to, but - 
a also discharge the functions of, their substantive appointments. It is impos- . 
[a sible that such an official could bring to bear a free outlook upon important 
a administrative questions. Ii simply means partial perpetuation of the 
existing system by which permanent officials form the Government. It seems 
as though this were a device to make up for the reduction of the Huropean 
element in the Executive Council.” 


8. “ Little room is now Jeft to doubt that the Special Congress will pass 
resolutions expressing disappointment and dissatis- 
The Moderates and the faction, and-requiring modifications so drastic that 
a. ee dia 8), they will amount to an abandonment of the official 
om .' . -gand Aug. ’ ‘scheme and its partial supersession by the Congress- 
| ia League scheme.......... A plain and express attempt 
to get the Congress-League scheme substituted for the official scheme is 
intelligible, though to us it seems a vain and profitless endeavour and an 
exercise in unpractical politics; but to profess that you do not reject 
Mr. Montagu’s scheme, while you empty it of its characterstic features and fill 
it with those of the Congress-League scheme is only a camouflage. It takes 
some hardihood to assert in such conditions that there is not much difference 
between the ‘moderate’ and the ‘ nationalist,’ and that it is easy by a little 
give and take ’ on both sides to arrive at a compromise and present a united 
front to the British Government. The moderate party have a real fear that. 
 $he reforms may be wrecked before or.during their passage through Parlia- 
ment unless they receive strong and weighty saps in India;, they feel it. 
‘their doty to furnish such, BUPPOFE.... +400. ognising that they are few in 

- -mumber and can make no im ay sposgyp ne on the feos ings of the Congress, the 
rat party. feel that they can do their duty to the country at this 


it 
Ti 
a 


unfettered. This does look like a running away; a desertion of. one’s post,’ & 
confession of defeat before the battle is joined. We confess to a feeling that 
the simpler and more natural course would be to go into Congress, struggle 
bard for our views and if defeated set up a camp of our own. Loyalty to a 
national institution and the democratic spirit alike point to such a course. 
But is it wise strategy? Will it help to achieve the great end in view, viz., 
the saving of the reform scheme from shipwreck? ‘This is a question not of 
conscience but of judgment, on which the counsel of experienced leaders 
should be allowed to prevail.......--- It is the supreme necessity of our voices 
being heard in support of the reforms that compels us to erect a temporary 
platform for ourselves. We do not cease to be Congressmen, because we fail 
to attend one sitting of the national assembly.” 


9. Weare told that the difference between the Extremists and the 
Moderates is only nominal and that the two arian 
fe agree as regards fundamentals. ‘The facts are other- 
ans seal Ohad Ane. . Pa wise. ‘The Moderates believe that the rejection of 
Prakdsh (41), 2ist Aug.; the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme will be highly detri- 
Subodh Patrika (46),18th mental to the true interests of the country. Their 
Aug.; Sanjaya (new), 23rd opponents, however, do not share this view. They 
Aug.; Rdjakdran (122), are convinced that they will get the concessions 
18th Aug. outlined in the reform ‘scheme whether they approve 
of it or not. Itis even argued on their side that 
England has offered us those concessions not because we agitated for them 
but because she would be blamed by her Allies, particularly the Americans, if 
she gave us nothing and thatit would be to our advantage to reject the 
scheme. It is futile, therefore, for the two rival political parties to meet 
together to discuss the scheme when they hold such divergent views. 
It will thus be seen that the course adopted by Sir Dinshaw Wacha was 
in these circumstances inevitable. The Moderates are urged by some people 
to attend the Congress and to place their views before that body. But the 
scant courtesy shown to Mr. Chowdhari at the Bengal Provincial Conference 
and the treatment recently meted out to Rao Bahadur Mudholkar and 
Mr. Joshi at the Berar Confersnce clearly show that the Moderates would 
be well-advised not to take part in the deliberation of the forthcoming session 
of the Special Congress. It is much better to hold a separate Conferenca 
than to waste time and energy in attending that gathering. [In a subsequent 
issue the paper writes :—Mrs. Besant characterised the scheme at th» very 
outset as worthless and filled the minds of her followers with extravagant 
hopes. Later on she found to her cost at Conjiveram and at Madras that it 
is far more easy to let loose passions than to control them. The Indu Prakdsh 
says that if the Moderates do not attend the Congress, its resolutions will 
lose much of their value and urges the Extremists to meet the Moderates 
halfway. The Subodh Patrika writes:—We do not think Sir Dinshaw Petit’s 
acceptance of the Chairmanship of the Reception Committee would have 
in any way enhanced the prestige of the Congress. He has not much 
experience of politics. and the object of thrusting this honour on him was 
simply to throw dust in the eyes of Government. We welcome the 
decision of the Moderates to hold a separate Conference. As they hold 
that it is extremely harmful to reject the scheme they cannot profitably 
join the Congress where the views of th3 Extremists favouring rejection 
are sure to prevail. Both the Sanjaya and the Rdjakdran say that the 
Moderates are pursuing a mistaken policy in seceding from the Congress. | 


*10. ‘The Rubicon has been crossed and there is now no chance what- 
Gujaréti (1M, th CVO of the Moderates receding from the position 
Aug Eng se ices they have taken. The terrorising practices that are 
z . ‘being resorted to and the fierce denunciation that 
has been hurled against them will, we are afraid, not mend the situation in the 
least........... The country, we are told, is tited of Wachas, Basus, Sinhas 
and Bannerjees. Then, why howl against them for staying away? Some 
people advise them to make themselves heard at the Congress session.......... 
A Congress assembly, when there is no material difference of opinion, is a fine 
H 176-—-2 con } : 


juncture only by meeting separately and recording their views on the: reforms 


> - ‘ t Se : 7 ; 4 & m ' 
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| natn thé All-India Congress Com- 

6 ‘and the Subjects Comm "iat the Extremists’ reply is that that 
s t possible.......... _Neit Ber Sicdsrabes nox Extremists can claim the mono- 
of pate . But the latter will do well to ask themselves the question 


ay’ "tee “who! on their own showing have been the pillars of the Congress 
£7 : ee ne re , 
Pt Pat 


1 invaluable services to the country should think it necessary in 
rey Siticeste to secede and hold a separate Conference ot their own. 
hy Man men could not have lost their common sense all of a sudden. 
* Phere must be some cause for this extraordinary phenomenon and that cause 
cannot be removed by abusing, denouncing or ridiculing them. The latter-day 
notions regarding patriotism, public spirit, public services, qualifications of 
public.wen and decent and responsible journalism must be purified before the 
political atmosphere of India is restored to a healthy condition and the 
Moderates and Extremists are enabled to work in a spirit of genuine 
harmony.” 


- “$1. “We are face to face to-day with a gt poreneg one to a 
hss decision pregnant with all possibilities of good and 
Mahratia (6), 25th Aug. gyi). On ime side we have a scheme based on & 
declaration which is not accepted by the nation, which although it provides for 
“progressive realisation of responsible Government by successive stages’, 
inakes the ‘ British Government the sole judges’ and thus violates the principle 
of ‘self-determination’. The scheme is prefaced by an exhaustive report, 
which betrays a complete lack of true knowledge of conditions in India, as 
they are viewed through the bureaucratic spectacles. The theory of treating 
India as an infant taking lessons in statecraft is strongly resented by India 
as an insult to her intelligence, her capacity for adjusting to any new con- 
ditions and her glorious past. The Government of India is left in the scheme 
@ bureaucratic sacrosanct, and recommendations made regarding provincial 
Governments have not given uniform satisfaction. On the other hand there 
is the Congress-League scheme twice affirmed by the Indian National 
Congress. Whatever may be its defects, it commands the allegiance of the 
whole of India to a man. Unless the nation has, therefore, before it a scheme, 
embodying the principles of the Congress-League scheme and thus capable of 
giving equal satisfaction if not more, it cannot be expected to give its uncondi- 
‘tional and whole-hearted support to any scheme. However, we have to await 
and abide the country’s decision in the matter. Some of our brothers of the 
moderate persuasion have thought it right to secede from the Congress at 
least for a time and express their individual opinions in a separate Conference 
of persons specially united for the purpose of ‘accepting the scheme and 
giving it a general support and suggesting certain modifications in it!’ So far 
as their Conference does not claim to speak in the name of the Nation, let us 
not grudge our hyper-sensitive brothers the pleasure of seeing their names go 
‘down to history as supporters of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme and seceders 
from the Congress-fold at the most critical juncture in the life-history of the 
Nation. Let us hope the secession is temporary. It is a matter of pride, 
however, that the Nation has rallied round the Congress flag and has resisted 
‘all the temptations and wiles of friends and foes alike. Respected leaders of 
public opinion like Lokamanya Tilak; Mrs. Annie Besant, the Honourable Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya, Dr. Rash Behari Ghose, Mr. Satchidanand Sinha 
and all office-bearers of the Congress, men of light and leading from different 
provinces, in short the intclligentia of the whole Nation, will be there in the 
Congress. It is a solemn occasion and we are confident that the represen- 
tatives of the Nation will give their best thought and. mind to the grave 
problem placed before them ; and there will be day when the future self-govern- 
_-ing India will be grateful to them for their decision in this year’s Congress.” 


12. The Anglo-Indian papers are supporting the Wacha party but it is 
not a good but bad sign. Though sane Moderate 

 Kesars (118), 20th Aug. leaders have changed, public opinion cannot be 
‘ changed.. It is strange that Mr. Surendranath should 
suppose that he and his friends woald be insulted in the Congress. These 


people who declared that the Congress Scheme was the chicas Dieta a 
e 7 peas 


nation have the face to insist upon the acceptance of the Montagu Scheme 
All institutions are conducted on the principle of majority and if any one do 
pot accept the view of the majority, he should try and win it over to his side 

is was. the condition proposed by the late 
General Secretary of the Congress had been to Poona to settle the terms to 
be accepted by the Extremists. The Nationalists came into the Congress on 
this condition and it is necessary for the Moderates to cbserye it also. The 
latter will themselves suffer by staying away from the Congress. 


13. ‘* As the date of the special session of the Congress lenin nearer, it 
Young India (14). ist is interesting to observe how the essential solidarity 
Aug 9 » “8° and strength of the national position is making itself 
manifest. The national will has steadily , asserted 
itself, and refused to be diverted or distracted from its objective by 
clamour or factional pretensions.......... We know how fervently a ‘split’ 
has been prayed for, and worked for, in certain quarters,—and the mountain 
in labour has yielded’ the proverbially insignificant result! The mancuvre 
failed as it deserve: to: the ‘ split’ has resolved itself into a secession of a 
handful of men. of whom not more than two need be taken seriously or are 
entitled to any particular claim on the consideration of the nation: we refer, 
of course, to Mr. Surendranath Bennerji and Sir Dishaw Wacha.......... I 
is amazing that even at this time of day no one knows what precisely it is 
that the moderates want—beyond the fact tbat their vanity or obsession 
requires them not to attend the Congress ?......... Itis impossible to admit 
that there is any really clear or vital question of principle involved as between 
themselves and the nationalists.......... The position now is a perfectly clear 
and satisfactory one. In accordance with the decision arrived at by the 
Congress itself a special session of that body will be held in Bombay in a 
week’s time. No intrigue or defection can possibly rob tts deliberations of 
their value or its final verdict of its weight. The constitution of the Congress 
provides for the ventilation of all responsible sections of opinion at its 
deliberations, and it is open to all to come and present their proposals to the 
Congress. But no one may claim to dictate to the Congress, no one has 
the right to ask for any ‘ guarantees ’—any more than anyone has the right 
to give any guarantees on behalf of the Congress........... The authority of the 
Indian National Congress cannot be undermined by any individual secessions 
just as the constitutional discharge of its functions is not conditional upon 
the acquiescence or participation of any individuals, whoever or whatever they 
may be. Let us, therefore, get on with the work before us.” 


14. The Gujardti expresses grief at the split in the Congress Camp 
ay ee and. the decision of some moderates to remain aloof 
Guardtt (17), 18th from the forthcoming special session of the Congress. 
Aug.; Navsdri Patrika T+ lays the blame on the moderates for the contre- 
(75), 18th Aug. ; Baroda hes a sna! aA Rieke tal 
Vartamdn (61), 19th Aug. ps and insinuates that the moderate leaders are 
It. reminds both the parties and especially the moderates that the Montagu- 
Chelmsford proposals are tentative and that there is no finality about them 
and asks them to lay aside their prejudices and to unite in the common 
cause of suggesting improvements in the scheme in the best intorests of 
India. [The Navsdri Patrika ridicules the decision of the moderates to hold 
a conference of theirown and asks them to join the Congress in the true 
interests of India. The Baroda Vartamdn also considers it a misfortune: that 
the moderates should holdthemselves aloof from the Congress at this juncture. ] 


15, ‘‘ The Rubicon is crossed. The Council of the Servants of India 
Society has decided that its members and permanent 

The Servants of India assistants should abstain from the special session 
Society will not join the of the Congress at the end of this month and join 


gree: Aye die the Conference of Moderates announced by Sir 
92nd Aug. ’ Dinshaw Wacha and others. ‘The decision has been 


come to after a good deal of anxious consultation, 
Neither the large controversy over the reforms question which now divides 


tr. Gokhale also when the 


influenced by prospective Government patronage. 


| Of a separata./Oonference which is the immediate 
vage is of the Society's making. Its members are 
Wn by: cirouimstandces beyonc their control into an affair of national 
> dgpporta BOR Ay i must. beat the consequences, whatever they be. It is a case 
Oke me a-¢ ot. of duties. . Whether the the Council has pl the right or the 
ei sation ns } course time will show.......... We know to our sorrow that this 
Motion divides us for the moment from many valued friends and tried asso- 
laa @ in Madras and one illustrious and adorable figure in the United 
me oo They are right to choose the side which offers them the best 
Sale oe of realising their convictions on the question of reforms. We choose 
pe with a similar object. Our convictions are shared by a minority among 
educated classes. How can we help it? We have to face much un- 
popularity. We-will endure it as best we may, submitting to it as a chasten- 
ing sent from on high for improvement,” 


16.° Mr. Gandhi was reported by the Times of India to have said that 

it was strange that Lokamanya Tilak proposes condi- 

The order ainst tions instead of helping recruiting at a critical time 

Pa Mr. Tilak is interfering ike the present days of war. Mahatma Gandhi has 
— | with recruitment. 

Be ““‘Resari (118), 20th Aug. written to the paper stating that the summary given 
o is not true. We shall leave the question there for 
a : the present. Mr. Gandhi further says that the prohibitory order issued against 

Lokamanya Tilak by the Bombay Government has come in the way of his 

recruiting and he requests that it should be removed. Government prohibited 

Mr. Tilak on the ground that his speeches would come in the way of recruiting. 

We do not know what grounds Government have for saying so! Lokamanya 

Tilak spoke before an audience versed in history on an historical occasion. 

We -doubt if any Tom, Dick or Harry has refused to join the ranks or 

if he has listened to or even read the speech. Mr. Gandhi writes that 

| the order is impeding recruiting. Government should calmly consider whether 
Mr. Tilak’s speech or their order is interfering with recruiting. 


ee 17. The act of muzzling Mr. Tilak is tantamount to muzzling the 33 crores 
- - Siétechins” (71), 11h of India, because the views held and the sentiments 
—— Aug , cherished by the entire Indian people are more fully 

and correctly echoed in the speeches of Mr. Tilak 
than in those delivered by other Indian leaders. It is very essential for the 
e authorities to realise this fact in an adequate manner. Government cannot be 
ee sufficiently conversant with the views and beliefs of the people because the out- 
lets for adequately ventilating the inner feelings of the public have been stopped 

a by the’ Press Act. The views, therefore, which Mr. Tilak expresses in the coursa 
of; his speeches are, undoubtedly, shared by a large majority of the people. 
[Here the paper refers to the statement made by Mr. Tilak that he was not 
against recruitment and then goes on:—] If Government thus want to gag 
the mouths of those who have suffered for their country it will be so inter- 
preted that they wish to remain ignorant of the true feelings and sentiments 
of the public. Lokamanya Tilak and Mahatma Gandhi echo the voice of 
the people more truly than others because it is they who have been leading the 
lives of ascetics for the sake of their country, have suffered imprisonment for 
her sake and have borne numerous hardships and privations for the sake of 
their fellow- countrymen. Itis these. men who are the favourite leaders of 
the people and the voice of these leadsrs alone is the voice of the people. 


18. The bureaucracy has found a potent weapon in the Rowlatt Com- 
a: mittee’s report. ‘They quote extracts from it when- 
_ The Rowlatt Com- over they desire to throw doubts on the loyalty of 
ey ggg AP om gad Indians or want to prove their incapacity for self- 

udhdkar (131), 18th 1 ; . 
Aug. rule. The bureacracy’s game to make this report an 
Fan ft instrument for thwarting our aspirations has now 
ae become so patent that it is no longer safe to ignore it. We are told by 
a Sir Harcourt Butler and Lord Ronaldshay that we must not distrust this 
ae report which is written by an eminent English judge with the help of colleagues 
‘who are all well-versed in law and who have carefully sifted the evidence 


ae before: them. They also argue that Indians have no legitimate ground 


Committee. But: the limitations imposed upon the Committee by. the, 


bureaucracy were such that it would have failed to givé satisfaction to iohiaae 3 


even if it. had been presided over. by an impartial judge like Sir Lawrence. 
Jenkins. The evidence supplied to this Committee was collected by tha. 
C. I. D. and. the accused were not given ‘the opportunity of refuting it. We 
do not think such a farce of judicial inquiry would have been tolerated for a 
moment in. England or in any other country. The argument that the Com- 
mittee’s personnel included two Indians is equally hollow. By whom were 
these two men appointed ? Were they chosen by the bureaucracy or by the 
people? The nominees of the bureaucracy rarely command the confidence. 
of the people and we do not think the present appointments were an exception. 
Fortunately for itself the bureaucracy never feels the want of Indian worthies: 
to. give it all possible assistance in everything. 


19. Dr. Nair when he went to England gave out j in order to get a pass- 
| re port that he was suffering from two or three diseases, 
9 gi mission to A question was asked in the Madras Legislative 
Penari (113), 20th Aug. Council but Government declined to produce hig 
medical certificate as it was a private document. 
But judging from the fact that Dr. Nair has placed himself under the treat- 
ment of Lord Sydenham and Company, we can ‘infer that the disease he is 
suffering from is hatred of Home Rule. Open partiality was exhibited in 
this respect by the Madras Government and the War Cabinet upheld them. 
This is so reprehensible that nothing can wash away its effect. If the War 
Cabinet wants to avoid such charges henceforward the prohibition against 
the Home Rule Deputation should be immediately removed. Mr. Kelkar 
wired to the Viceroy for passports when Dr. Nair was unmuzzled, but 
permission has not yet been granted. ‘The Viceroy is not against the removal 
of the prohibition. It appears that there is some hostile element in the War 
Cabinet itself. Itis clear that Lords Curzon and Milner have gained the 
upper hand and that they are acting in league with Lord Sydenham. 
Does the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, note that this is a stigma on the 
justice of the British Ministry ? 


*20. Reverting to the subject of the alleged insult offered by the Indian 
é Daily News, Calcutta, to the Prophet Muhammad 
Complaint about [vide paragraph 81 of Weekly Report No. 33 of 


remarks in the Indian 


Praha Uchennat the of the tomb of Muhammad in which occur the 


nee following couplets:—QO Indian Daily News! ill-luck 

eth Ans, a shall seize thee, God willing, thou evil-tongued one, 

shalt soon be destroyed. ‘Thou shalt be beaten with 

shoes till thy skull is reduced to pulp, (for) the slaves of the king of prophets 
are here in India. 


21. The Press Note on the murder of the Mamlatdar of Akola (district 


Ahmednagar) differs a little from the account 
Comments on the Press published by the Bombay Chronicle. Whether the 
Note on the murder of Kolis allowed the people in the wada to leave it 
a set yg of Akola safely or the latter escaped, how the Bhil and the 
{ Kesari (113). 20th Aug. Sub-Inspector escaped and why the Mamlatdar could 
not get away, whether he fired on the people investing 
the wida and made them more excited than before will, we hope, be explained 
after inquiry by Government. It is very regrettable that such a terrible 
outrage should be committed on the market day, through a misunderstandin 
about recruiting. It is a matter for sorrow that Kolis and Thakars do eae | 
understand simple things and imbibing certain insane ideas take to rioting. 
It does not do only to be actuated by good motives while dealing with such 
people. Officials should keep their conduct also quite above suspicion. But 
who should say so? Government have become so sensitive in the matter of 
recruiting and war-loan that. a mountain is made of a mole hill. But wa 
request Government as a matter of duty that it will do even if 100 recruits 
H 176—3 cox 
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for complaint as the personnel af the Committee included two Indians,. This 
argument is ridiculous. We have no wish..to challenge the honesty of the. 


1918}, the Mujfid-e-Rozgdr publishes a poem in praise . 
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) join ‘the ranke-are ‘not collected, but oné man should not be: reported? 
sen seized and taken away.’ Then there will not be’ any possibility. 
OF such outrages. ~ Those’ ‘were concerned in this terrible outrage must) 
__ * Be and no doubt willbe punished severely. But *we hope the innocent will, 
Ob, suffer. _ It will: never be just to make the whole village suffer for the, 
terrible sin of ‘a few fanatics.: Government do not. do such injustice, 
generally. But we do not think that all the villagers were to blame for the. 
recruiting riots in Satire. The Collector of Satara took a wise hint and 
made arrangéments that no one should be forced to join. Why then are; 
nitive policé. imposed upon Chirawade, Saigaon and other villages mulcting. 
em of ‘rupees’: seven: or eight thousand :per year? We make a suggestion: 
aforehand becauge we are afraid that the Akola village will be punished 
wholesale. [The paper then refers to the Jhelum recruiting incident in the 
Punjab and goes on:—] Itis clear from the Akola and Jhelum incidents 
that though officials do not purposely commit an injustice, their conduct gives. 
rise to misunderstanding, Should not Government carefully and sympathe- 
‘tically consider the grievances of the people before such outrages take place ? 
We are very sorry that officials act in such a way as if they wanted to 
declare that the complaints of the people had no basis and that they were 
uite false. Ifan inquiry is conducted, noone cancomplain. At the Pandharpur 
(Sholapur) and Bijapur Conferences detailed instances were given of forcible 
hs recruiting. But Government replied by holding a Durbar and praising 
Be: Mr. Simcox to their hearts’ content. It is true that Lord Willingdon 
f examined the Recruiting Depdt and certified that everything was in good 
order. But bow can it be proved that the complaints made at Pandharpur 
and Bijapur were baseless by the four hours’ inspection of Lord Willingdon ? 
If the Governor had conducted an inquiry by himself instead of holding a 
formal and complimentary Durbar the effect on the public mind would have 
been quite different. People would have been comforted with the idea 
that there was at least this way open to-them to redress their grievances, 
How can the people be satisfied by mere formal Durbars ? 


22. “Thenks to the efficiency either of the Bombay Secretariat or the 
| Post Office, we have received simultaneously two 
Complaint about the official communicsiions, both dated 17th idem but 
issue of the Press Note purporting to be issued from Bombay and Poona 
regarding the murder of yegnectively. The communications refer to the 
the Mamlatdar of Akola J urder of the Mamlatdar of Akola in the Ahmedna- 

{district Ahmednagar). aa , 
. : Young India (14), 2ist 88" District, to the facts relating to which the Bom- 
“a bay Chronicle first gave publicity on Friday last. 
et , | | On the 17th a letter issued from Bombay Castle— 
a. which in common parlance means the Secretariat—directing all ‘ the Editors 
of Newspapers’ not to refer to the matter for ‘the present’. A Press Note 
was issued from Poona on the same date and, whether by accident or other- 
wise, both these communications reached us late on Sunday evening. This 
may seem a small matier in itself. But since in recent times there have been 
many examples of bureaucratic efficiency and celerity, we think it necessary 

to make this public reference.”’ 

— 28. It is much to be regretted that the provisions of the Defence of 
a India Act are being consistently abused by the 
Comments onthe exclu- bureaucracy. Last week Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
i sion of New India from informed the publisher of New India that he must 
a the — 131), 18th not post copies of his paper to the Punjab and that 
— Pig ar (t01), 20% if he failed to comply with this order he would be 
te punished under the Defence of India Act. The 
New India is published at Madras while Sir Michael is Lieutenant Governor 
of the Punjab. We do not think he can hold out such threats to the 
publisher of a newspaper which is published outside his province. What has 
Sir Michael to do with Madras and how can he punish the publisher of New 
India if he fails to comply with his‘demand? ‘This shows how some of the 
’ bureaucrats have lost their balance of mind. Indeed the Government of 
we “Madras ought to be ashamed of themselves for thus allowing the Lieutenant 
ee “Governor of another province to browbeat a newspaper published in their 
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. Bessidency town. But they appear to be wholly unconcerned in thie ‘ile | 
his shows that we rightly consider all the bureaucrats to” oo © thie same 
Gategory.. = — a ‘ 


, er eee campaign initiated " some local Governments wutiah the 
scoters Press is in full swing. The Punjab Government 
' Alleged Government has added the Commonweal to the numerous 
campaign against the journals which it has so far banned, In Sind 
og of the Press in fGeveral ‘respectable journals are taboo to registered. 
"Servant of India (8) libraries, and such libraries in the Bombay Presi- 
22nd Aug. - ’- dency are forbidden to subscribe even to the Hindu. 


When will this senseless policy be dropped ? ” 


Zo. The Raj Hansa says that the Collector of Dharwar has fixed the 
| price of kerosene oil and that similar measures 
How to deal with the should be taken regarding the price of.corn. — It 
rise of food prices in thinks that the shortage of waggous coupled with 
ae igs 8 (91). 29nd the prohibition of export of corn by the Madras and 
ag qj Ahansa Wwe), 22D" Mysore Governments have contributed to the trouble. 
c: Wheat sells cheaper in Dharwar than juvari, it 
remarks, and rice and juvari may be had in exchange from Mysore and Madras 
Governments for wheat. It also points out that the merchants of Hubli, 
Bagalkot and Gadag have brought rice worth about ten lakhs at Guntur and 
Bezwada and that even if that rice is released by Madras prices will go 
down, 


26, Mr. M. G. Abhyankar of Poona writes to the Dnydn Prakdsh:— 
Great difficulty is experienced bythe holders of 
Complaints —on Promissory Notes, unable to sign in English, in dis- 
Promissory Notes and posing of the Notes and in receiving interest thereon, 
che 8 Rte eg The name of the holder is writtan in English on 
o0th Aug = (82), the Note and hence he is required to affix his signa-. 
ture in that language. If he has to sign in the 
yernacular he has to do so in the presence of a Magistrate. Otherwise, 
Government refuses to pay the interest on the Note. Under the rules what 
is required is only that the vernacular signature should be transcribed in 
English. But as the Treasury Rules are different, respectable ladies holding 
such Notes, who cannot sign in English have to go and sign before a Magis- 
trate. I request Government to remove this distinction between vernacular 
and English. I purchased 29 Postal Cash Certificates in the name of my 
daughter who is a minor. The Post Master did not apprise me at the time of 
the difficulty that would arise in cashing the Certificates. When I had to 
cash them on the occasion of her marriage I was told that I could not do so 
without the permission of the Post Master-General, which if took me three 
months to obtain. I was moreover asked to cash all the 29 Certificates on 
one and the same day, without taking into consideration the fact that if I did 
this I would lose interest as the Certificates were purchased on different dates, 
I therefore suggest that minors may be allowed to purchase Postal Cash 
Certificates in their own names. 


27. The Jdm-e-Jamshed endorses the views expressed by Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi in his article appearing in the Indian Review 

_Tke question of reci- on the question of the position of Indians in the 
peer before the (Colonies as affected by the resolution on reciprocity 
perial War Conference passed at the recent session of the Imperial War Con- 
"jetted (2.4) ference. The paper is grieved at what it considers 
29nd Aug.; Hindusthdn 8 the neglect of the Colonies to recognise Indiang 
(21), 19th Aug. as citizens of the. Empire and urges that the 
Indian members on the Jmperial Conference must 

be elected by the non-official members of the Imperial Legislative Council 
with a view to safeguard the interests of India in the Conference. [The 
Hindusthdn also dwells on the futility of the reciprocity resolution and urgeg 
the need of an Indian non-official being appointed to represent India on the 
proposed Council of Colonial Ministers’ in England. | 
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matidtio, about thie’ Wir ‘Loan’ as ‘fhiey’ werd. 
ist ‘Tt ‘is clear that‘next: year the amount 
realised will be still less. Excluding the money 
_ given by European Companies and Native States, 
| money paid by ordinary classes is not even a rupee 
thi is obvious that there is no other cause but.the poverty of India. 
jya should be given first and then monetary help should be expected 
trom the people : as Ms. avira says. There is ‘rio other sovereign remedy 
| Hh awaraiys. | . 


20," ‘We ‘have Teceived the tolléwing from. the Seoretry, ‘Octitral. 
Publicity Board, dated Simla, August 9th :—' In 
"Open laint about the your -issue of the 12th July a suggestion was 
neh fe the Provin- made that the pamphlet, ‘“‘ My Mission to London, 
cial ty_Board. - - 1919-1914 *, by Prince Lichnowsky, should be 
. Sind Observer (12), 13th 
: Aug. 3 translated and distributed by the Publicity Board, 
I am to say that the Central Publicity Board has ¥| 
tindertaken its republication in a cheap edition and is arranging for its 
Wide distribution, The actual translation into vernaculars is left 
to the discretion of the Provincial’ Boards. We trust that our 
suggestion will be adopted by the Provincial Boards. While the masses. 
hear and see a good deal of Home Rule stunts and a considerable number 
of rumours to the discredit of the Allies blow their way, very little if any 
attempt is made to give them correct ideas of the progress-of the war, German 
methods, and various other matters about which they should know- By: 
the way has anybody heard of the Sind Provincial Publicity Board? The 
Gentral Board came into existence towards the end of the fourth year of war 
and by the time the Provincial Boards get under weigh the war should be 
ver. ‘There is pressing need for the activity of a Publicity Board just now. 
‘he rains are holding off and prices are rising and the poorer classes are 
more amenable to the malignant influences which are about. The blatant 
oratory at Hyderabad is very ill-timed and if Government are dilatory the 
‘ale masses will connect the drought which is impending with the wicked 
He bureaucracy of whom they hear so much. It is folly to ignore matters like , 
_ these. When the peasant’s stomach is empty he is ready to accept any 
es nonsense as truth.” 


i 80. The Gujardti draws the attention of Government to the impending 
‘a eee OER oak famine and complains that the present Police force 
ae Gujardti a 18th 18. n06 adequate to cope with the dacoities and 
Aug.; Gujardti' Punch ‘Obberies that have commenced to take place in 
(19), 18th Aug.; Kaira Gujrat owing to the force having been depleted by 
Vartamdn (72), 21st Aug.; policemen baving joined the army and their places 
Kéthidwdr Samdchdr (73), not having been filled up on account of lack of 
a Aug.; Shri Saydjit guitable men coming forward to join the Police. 
A {8 me A065 The paper urges upon Government the need of 
29), 21st and 24th Aug taking immediate steps to supply fodder for cattle 
’ ' in affected areas and making public the instructions 
they mean to issue to the district officials for coping with the famine. It 
dwells upon the need of reservoirs and irrigation works in Gujrat and requests 
Government to supply the long-felt need with a view to minimising the evils 
of scarcity in future. [The Gujardti Punch also draws the attention of 
Government to the impending famine and the probable menace to internal 
“St arising therefrom. It asks Government to be more free in issuing 
icenses for carrying firearms and to declare famine and also announce the 
. Measures they contemplate taking to meet the situation. It requests Govern- 
tent to ask the Native States in Kathidwar also to take timely steps, 
&s certain unruly tribes have already commenced tv threaten. the general 
a ublic that they would commence looting if they cannot get sufficient 
ae. ood. Appealis also made to the public to co-operate with Government 
ree affording relief to the poor and needy. The Kaira Vartamdn requests 
Government to grant licenses to people to enable them to face the 
Armed robbers who have. commenced to menace the people in the district. 
It calls upon the Home Rulers and other Political agitators to exert. 
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themselves’ to relieve distress. The Kdthidwdr ‘ Samdchdr . asks. 
Government to commandeer foodstuffs and to undertake their fair’ 
distribution to avert the effects of famine. It also asks Government to — 
prohibit the export of foodstuffs from India during the continuance of the_ 
famine. The Shri Saydji Vijaya suggests the formation of a volunteer force in 
every village to fight the evil of dacoity. The Praja Mitra and Parst- 


expresses gratification at the steps that are being taken by the Government of 
India to cope with the impending famine and asks Government to comman- 
deer foodstuffs and fodder and ensure their fair distribution. In a subsequent 
issue a correspondent of the paper complains that Budmashes have become 


@ veritable menace in the Kaira District and suggests that villages should — 


have sufficient number of armed police to hold the rascals in awe of the 


British Raz.| , ’ 


*31. ‘The present is the head-quarters season of our district ofiicers. 

wae That very probably has kept them in the dark about 
gente ae = (29), gonditions prevailing in the villages. We should 
oj Ree very much like to know how many of these have 
cared to visit the areas in which famine conditions are fast developing and 
what steps they propose to take. The crisis is well ahead of us and demands 
prompt and vigorous action from both officialdom and the public........... It 
appears the failure of “ bajri’’ and rice has to be taken as a certain fact. 
Already people are seeking labour and verily feeling the pangs of hunger, 
what with the want of means to earn a livelihood and with high-soaring prices 
prevaling everywhere. We cannot understand the indifference with which 
Government are treating the. matter. So far as the public are aware Govern- 
ment have doue precious little to face the situation. We think it is time the 
Government act and not wait for better conditions as hoped for in the 
forecasts. We believe circulars have already been issued to district officers. 
to prepare for the situation. It has resulted in nothing and preparation with 
many has meant turning over the pages of the Famine Code.......... We 


earnestly appeal to the Government to take prompt steps to prepare for the 


crisis. A heavy duty also hangs on our leaders.” 


82. Although agricultural income is exempt from the income tax, it was 
improper not to tax incomes from tea and indigo as 

Comments on the thev are different from agricultural income. This 
exemption of tea and Jong-standing defect was removed by making tea 
oe. Bs nary from nd indigo incomes taxable under the new Income 
Kesari (118), 20th Aug. Tax Amendment Act. The planters, however, were 
persistently after Government in the matter, and the 

latter have now announced that the incomes would not be assessed to the 


tax during the current year. No explanation has been given by Government 


as to the reasons for allowing this concession to the planters. We would 


ask our Councillors to consider the object with which Section 44 of the Act 
which empowers the Governor-General in Council to grant exemptions was 


inserted and the way in which it is now being made.use of. All powers about: 


increase Or remission of taxation should be exclusively vested in the Legis- 
lative Council and not in the Governor-General in Council alone. But the 
present administration does not impose this restriction as well as the 
forthcoming Reform Scheme. And hence these unrestricted powers will 
remain in future also in the hands of the authorities just as at present and 
they will; doubtless, be exercised exactly as they are being exercised now. 


33. “India has now to look more and more to customs and income tax 
in order to meet the additional cost of administration 


Young India (14), 21st involved by the scheme. But so long \as the power- 


Aug. of regulating these affairs remains in the hands of 
foreigners, these resources, which form the mainstay 


of all civilised governments, must remain more or less unexploited. The. 
surrender of the Government of India to the selfish agitation set up by the | 


Calcutta tea-planters furnishes an apt illustration of the foregoing. First of 


all, Government told the planters that profits from tea estates could not, 


be regarded as ‘agricultural income’ and, treating them as industrial profits, 
H 176—4 CoN 
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nt : § following on: the planters’ hue and ‘cry, 
jeir self-interest was threatened, we are now told that the tea estate 
It be exemptec from taxation up to April 1919. Could there be any- 


reditable to a Government than this surrender of a vital 
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| ss gt Protest against the new 


a obey Samachar’ (68), amended Income Tax Act, the Bombay Samdchdr 


90th Aug.; Hindusthdn Wants the period for submitting the forms to be 

)}, 20th Aug.; Jdm-e- extended and the penal clauses of the Act to be 
Jamshed (24); 20th Aug.; suitably amended. It remarks that it beloved the 
Kaiser-i-Hind (25), 18th Indian commercial classes to raise their protest 
Aug.; _Akhbdr-e-Islim against the measure when the amending Bill was 
(9), ans Ang. being discussed in the Imperial Legislative Council 
and thereby strengthen the opposition that was raised against it by the repre- 
sentatives of Kuropean Chambers of Commerce. It suggests that the 
deputation which the Indian merchants wish to send to His Excellency the 
Viceroy in this connection should, as far as possible, be representative of all 
commercial bodies, both European and Indian. The paper maintains that 
the Bombay Native Piece-goods Merchants’ Association was rather hasty in 
passing the resolution about closing the cloth market in case the Income Tax 
Collector brought pressure to bear upon any merchant for his failure to fill up 
the form in time and believes that that official is not likely to refuse to extend 
the time if he is convinced that the request for the extension is made by the 
merchants for enabling them to approach the higher authorities. [The Hindus- 
thdn remarks that the new income tax form is very stringent and that it 
has spread consternation among business people. It fears that if Indian 
merchants suspend business at the present juncture, when heavy prices prevail 
generally and also famine conditions have almost set in, the hardships of the 
poorer classes will be greatly increased. ‘The paper hopes that Government 
will pay attention to the just complaints of the Indian merchants and will 
remove their discontent. The Jdm-e-Jamsied hopes that the Income Tax 
Collector and the local authorities will sympathetically consider the grievances 
of the Indian merchants and, instead of taking basty action, will pacify their 
minds. It dwells upon the injurious effects that follow from business strikes 
and advises merchants to take prompt measures for getting redress from the 
higher authorities before they feel compelled to resort to the undesirable 
expedient of goingon strike. ‘he paper, at the same time, suggests that Gov- 
ernment should, without delay, appoint a committee composed of Government 
officials and experienced representatives of business associations to arrive at 
a satisfactory solution of the questions that have been raised by the Indian 
merchants. The Kavzser-i-Hind expresses views similar to those of the 
Jdam-e-Jamshed. The Akhbdr-e-Islam observes that the items required to be 
filled up in the new forms are of a nature calculated to create a commotion 
among businessmen. It believes that His Excellency Lord Willingdon will not 
fail to communicate with the Government of India in this connection and 
remove, to some extent, the cause of the complaints raised by the merchants. 


It also does not favour the idea of the latter suspending business. |] 


85. Evidently confounding the executive branch of the Bombay 
Provincial Service and the Executive Council, the 

The executive branch of Political Bhomiyo regrets that not a single Muham- 
the Bombay Provincial madan gentleman has been appointed a member of 


wea oa jo hen Fagg the Bombay Executive Council (sic) since 1911. 


Political Bhomiyo (76), 1% remarks that people indulge in various surmises 
23rd Aug. in explanation of that faci, e.g., the greater numbers 
| and influence of other communities, distrust of Moslem 
loyalty; unfitness of Muhammadans for such high posts, etc. The paper 
dismisses as of no value the conjectures as regards want of trust in the loyalty 


of the Mubammadans and those about their unfitness by referring to various. 


declarations about Moslem loyalty made by retired Government officials in. 
Perliament aud elsewhere, and by referring to the‘oreditable manner in which. 
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that if Government or any other person will explain this mysterious fact of 


the Bombay Executive Council containing not a single Muhammadan member. | 
(sic), they or he willconfer a great obligation upon the community. The paper - 


further writes :—The loyalty of the Muhammadans is often praised by Govern- 
ment, but when a question arises of giving rights the actual benefit of those 
rights goes to members of other communities. How this mysterious pheno- 
menon takes place is incomprehensible. Do Government wish to appreciate 
the loyalty of the Moslems by mere words? If that be the fact the Muham- 
madans are not likely to be satisfied withit. There is no wonder if every 


Muhammadan should feel sorry to see the rights of his community suffer in 


comparison with those of other communities. [The paper in conclusion 
remarks that if Government will pay due attention to the resolution, which 


the Anjuman-e-Islam of Ahmedabad forwarded to them some time ago, 


protesting against the absence of a Muhammadan member in the Bombay 
Executive Council (sic) it will not only be an act of justice but it will add 
to the prestige of Government. | 


86. Replying to the Honourable Mr. Belvi Government replied that 

55 deserted villages in Kanara have been afforested. 

The Forest Depart- They say that these were included in the forests 
ment policy in Kanara. because no cultivators were forthcoming. But no 
Shubhodaya Me 1 on attempts seem to have been made to give conces- 
egies Vritt (96), gions to the rayats as the Mysore Government did. 
Many simple-minded rayats keep away from Govern- 

ment forests thinking it safe, judging from the strict administration of the 
Forest Department. [Discussing some other forest questions in the Council, 
the Kdnara Vrité says:—Government had to collect information for three 
months to state that forests existed before the people. We donot know if this 


is to be characterised as childishness or not. We would not be surprised if the — 


Forest Department encouraged by such replies were to harass the rayats more 
apd more. The rayats should not be disappointed but they should protest 
against this policy respectfully but strongly and bring to the notice of 


Government their poignant sufferings. The paper also pleads that fuel should 


be supplied:free for preparing jagri.| 


37. Referring to the correspondence regarding Sani Katta Salt-owners’ 
Society in the Bombay Chronicle, the Kanara Vritt 


The Kanara Salt- says:—A correspondent says that middlemen are: 


owners’ Society and price very angry and that they are agitating against the 


of salt. Society. But if we examine the former and present 


a Vritt (36), 7th ates we shall find the answer to him. Formerly 
—_ salt could be had for Re. 1-4-0 per maund. Now 


Rs. 2-10-0 have to be paid for it. How are the consumers benefited? For 


ada sher 5 pice were charged formerly ; now 11 pice are charged. 


38: Referring to the recent appointment of four Musalmans to be. 


Mukhtiarkars in Sind, and to the Resolution of the 

Commentsontherecent Qpoverhment of India urging officers to employ them 
eornens of Q: “oe in larger numbers with a view to redressing the 
Mabkhtinckarshipe. me’) inequality in numbers of Muhammadan officers in 
Sind Moslem (11), 17th comparison with the Hindus, the Sind Moslem 
Aug. accuses the newspapers conducted by the latter of 
; clannishness aud prejudice, and points out that 


considerations of merit, service, seniority, etc., are totally disregarded when- 


ever any Hindu employé of Government stands to gain, while they are 


invariably trotted out to condemn the preferment of a Musalman with as 
little show of reason as in the case of the present four appointments, because 
all the four new Mubhammadan Mukhtiarkars are graduates. It relates how 
the martial spirit of the Hindus came to a head when the announcement was 


made that the Assistant Recruiting Officers would hold the grade of. 


Mukhtiarkar, and how it suddenly subsided when the duties attached ta the 
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Muhammadans have been acquitting themselves of their duties‘ae members 
of the Imperial and different Provincial Legislative. Councils. It declares : 


post were made public. It controverts the assumption that ‘ qualified’ and. 
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oy however, gives expression to the gratefulness of the Musalmans 
Aeon aaten has been done’ at the instance of Lord  TRgSee and | 
nce.” 


os.“ Every fair-minded and right-thinking resident in Sind and all 
those who have some connection with this province 
Comments on the recent of ours would welcome the latest Government 
notification whl Lobb a. Notification about the direct appointment of Muham- 
=. ° ogenge' 1 madans by selection, on a consideration of their 
Maitecs in Gind. scholastic attainments and character, as probationary 
Pdrsi_Sansdr (27), 10th Mukhtiarkars in Sind from year to year until the 
Aug., Eng. cols. - present disproportion is removed to a reasonable 
extent.......... 16 was undoubtedly a grievance 
(most) prejudicial fo the public interest, as the Press Note rightly terms it, 
and the sooner similar longstanding grievances in other departments of 
Government service are removed the better. Our Hindu friends who for 
years have been reaping the benefit of such disproportion would very naturally 
resent such a notification and oppose it tooth and nail. They have already 
raised a tremendous hue and cry over it and their mouthpieces, the Hindu 
papers, have written all sorts of nonsense, and even gone so far as to meanly 
attack our popular and wide-awake Commissioner of the mischief of causing 
friction between the Hindus and Muhammadans of Sind........... The Hindu 
dominance and clique in Government departments has been, and still is, 
such a very unfair and unpassable barrier against other commucities that 
the sooner it is removed the better for all concerned. We most heartily 
congratulate the Honourable Mr. Lawrence for the bold step.he has taken 
in the cause of fair-play and justice, and wish him every success during 
his career as Commissioner in Sind. He may rest assured that in matters 
of this kind he has not only the solid support but the blessings of more than 
75 per cent. of the entire population over which he rules, and who look up to 
ia him alone—for the protection and fair treatment of their rightful 
Claims. 


40. The Sindh Moslem comments on the rumour that Mr. Pratt, 
Educational Inspector in Sind, is likely to goon 

Comments on the war service and that Mr. Premchand is likely to 
rumour that Mr, Pratt, gueceed. It points out how the Educational Depart- 
Educational Inspector in ment in that portion of the Presidency is a monopoly 


Sind, is likely to go on 5 
war service. 4 6 of the Hindus, how far the Hindus are responsible 


Sind Moslem (11), 17th for the existing backwardness of Mubammadans 
Aug. in matters of education, and how Hindu subordi- 
nates harass Muhammadan teachers in Primary 
Schools and other employés even when a European officer is in charge of 
the department. The paper maintains that a Hindu Inspector of Schools 
in Sind is unthinkable, and urges Mr. Lawrence to retain Mr. Praté in his 
existing office. It also suggests -that a Muhammadan deputation should 
wait on Mr. Lawrence for the purpose. 


LEGISLATION. 


41. The O Amig6 do Povo Goano commenting on the Aliens’ Bill which. 

was recently passed in the Bombay Legislative 

Goans and the Bombay Council, and referring to the Honourable Mr. Cadell’s. 
Aliens’ Act. speech on it so far as it related to the proposed 
im ae id bn P sas abe exclusion of Goans from the scope of the Bill, 
2h et. writes as follows :— The Honourable Mr. Cadell said. 
that many Goans who were Volunteers declined 

to enrol themselves in the Indian Defence Force on the ground that they 
were Portuguese subjects. Some Goans claimed exemption from the Defence. 
Force just as many Europeans, who were British subjects, claimed similar 


exemption. Are'the Goans as a whole to be blamed becausé a few Goan. 


f 


nothing? How many Goans have risked their lives in taking service on ships 


17 


Volunteers.claimed exemption? And what about many Goans who. are still 
in the Defence Force, and. many others who have helped the; British Govern- 
ment since the beginning of the war? Are their services to count for 


and how many have actually lost their lives! Did they take the’ service 
merely to earn their livelihood, or td help the British Government when 
Government could not get for this service men of other races or places ? 


EDUCATION. 


42. Referring to the address delivered by His Excellency the Chancellor at 
the recent convocation of the Bombay University, the 
Bombay Samdchdr urges upon well-wishers of future 
alumni the desirability of keeping steadily before their 
eyes the truth of His Excellency’s observations that 


Comments on the 
Convocation Address of 
His Excellency the Chan- 


University the Bombay the object of a University should be to equip men for 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), becoming good citizens and that in order to promote 
23rd Aug. that object instead of making the imparting of higher 


education its principle care it should equally concern 
itself not only with primary and secondary education but with technical and 
scientific education. The paper remarks that in laying stress upon the 
thoroughness which has characterised the system of education in Germany and 
in exhorting those concerned with education in India to emulate that thorough- 
ness in their educational institutions His Excellency has pointed to the true 
path of national progress. It expresses satisfaction at the suggestion made 
by the Chancellor that the University and the executive Government should 
co-operate sympathetically in settling issues affecting education and wishes 
that this advice will, in the future, be more liberally carried out in practice. It 
believes that the Bombay University will be in a better position to carry out 
the ideals set up before it by His Excellency in the course of his address if 
Government and the University were to co-operate in devoting more attention 
than hitherto towards the improvement of the financial condition of the latter. 


*43. ‘The address would have gained much interest and force, if it 
Guiardti (17). 25th A had been less condensed and paid more attention to 
wae ke 2), “6% the requirements of those for whom it was mainly 


intended and if some of the points had been 
developed with greater lucidity and treated with greater regard for close 
sequence of thought. Its perusal leaves behind a feeling of vagueness instead 
of definite ideas, and the young alumni of the University will have to wait for 
fuller enlightenment until at least some of the generalities embodied in the 
address find concrete expression in actualities.......... As is usual with his 
utterances in regard to the war, the present pronouncement is marked by a 
tone of earnestness and depth of conviction and there is a good deal in it 
which offers food for serious reflection. As remarked by His Excellency, the 
tragic collapse of a mighty empire like that of Russia was no doubt due to the 
combined forces of external foes and of internal disunion and anarchy. But 
these causes explain only the last stages of Russian dissolution. His 
Excellency did not notice the primary and deeper antecedent causes connected 
with the despotic system of rule that prevailed which had been gradually 
unsettling the national mind and undermining the stability of the Russian 
empire until they resulted in the social and political chaos which the world 
has been witnessing for some time past with grief and sorrow for the countless 
millions that are now the victims of anarchy........... In conclusion, the 
Chancellor impressed upon the rising generation the supreme importance of 
cultivating the mental attributes of stability and enlightenment and thus 
qualifying themselves for the fulfilment of the higher duties that will in 
course of time devolve upon the rising generation. We cordially endorse this 
advice. Misleading standards and visionary ideals are threatening to gain 


undue popularity at the expense of solid qualities and this danger must be 


nipped in the bud by all responsible and far-seeing Indian leaders.” 


*44. “The Chancellor’s address at the last Convocation of the 

- University of Bombay touched a high level both 

Pi Social Reformer of thought and style.......... Much is given 

G- to fhe Universities and much is expected of 
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| ar. Lawrence.” : 


89, “ Every fair-minded and right-thinking resident in Sind and all 
as oe those who have some connection with this province 
Comments on the recent of ours would welcome the latest Government 

‘notification wl Leaiges. Notification about the direct appointment of Muham- 
no lil -segoege akh. madans by selection, on a consideration of their 
Heitess:in Sind. scholastic attainments and character, as probationary 
Pdrsi_Sansdr (27), 10th Mukhtiarkars in Sind from year to year until the 
Aug., Eng. cols. - present disproportion is removed to a reasonable 
extent.......... It was undoubtedly a grievance 
(most) prejudicial to the public interest, as the Press Note rightly terms it, 
and the sooner similar longstanding grievances in other departments of 
Government service are removed the better. Our Hindu friends who for 
years have been reaping the benefit of such disproportion would very naturally 
resent such a notification and oppose it tooth and nail. They have already 
raised a tremendous hue and cry over it and their mouthpieces, the Hindu 
papers, have written all sorts of nonsense, and even gone so far as to meanly 
attack our popular and wide-awake Commissioner of the mischief of causing 
friction between the Hindus and Muhammadans of Sind.......... The Hindu 
dominance and clique in Government departments has been, and still is, 
such a very unfair and unpassable barrier against other communities that 
the sooner it is removed the better for all concerned. We most heartily 
congratulate the Honourable Mr. Lawrence for the bold step he has taken 
in the cause of fair-play and justice, and wish him every success during 
his career a6 Commissioner in Sind. He may rest assured that in matters 
of this kind he has not only the solid support but the blessings of more than 
75 per cent. of the entire population over which he rules, and who look up to 
him—and him alone—for the protection and fair treatment of their rightful 
claims.”’ 


40. The Sindh Moslem comments on the rumour that Mr. Pratt, 
Educational Inspector in Sind, is likely to goon 
Comments on the war service and that Mr. Premchand is likely to 
rumour that Mr. Pratt, gueceed. It points out how the Educational Depart- 
a gg Inspector in ment in that portion of the Presidency is a monopoly 
iy. my SO Oo 60 of the Hindus, how far the Hindus are res ib] 
war service. os ponsines 
Sind Moslem (11), 17th for the existing backwardness of Mubammadans 
ame: in matters of education, and how Hindu subordi- 
nates harass Muhammadan teachers in Primary 
Schools and other employés even when a European officer is in charge of 
the department. The paper maintains that a Hindu Inspector of Schools 
in Sind is unthinkable, and urges Mr. Lawrence to retain Mr. Praté in his 
existing office. It also suggests that a Muhammadan deputation should 
wait on Mr. Lawrence for the purpose. 


LEGISLATION. 


41. The O Amigé do Povo Goano commenting on the Aliens’ Bill which. 

: : was recently passed in the Bombay Legislative 
Goans and the Bombay Council, and referring to the Honourable Mr. Cadell’s. 
Aliens’ Act. speech on it so far as it related to the proposed 
se a , Foes P go dete exclusion of Goans from the scope of the Bill, 
ae B+» writes as follows :— The Honourable Mr. Cadell said 
1 that many Goans who were Volunteers declined 
$0 enrol themselves in the Indian Defence Force on the ground that they 
were Portuguese subjects. Some Goans claimed exemption from the Defence. 
Force just as many Europeans, who were British subjects, claimed similar 
ol ane ka Are‘the oe t as a whole to be blamed because a few Goan. 
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Volunteers.claimed exemption? And what about many Goans who. are still 
in the Defence Force, and. many others who have helped the; British Govern- 


ment since the beginning of the war? Are their services to count for 
nothing? How many Goans have risked their lives in taking service on ships 


and how many have actually lost their lives! Did they take the service 
merely to earn their livelihood, or té6 help the British Government when 
Government could not get for this service men of other races or places ? 


EDUCATION. 


Referring to the address delivered by His Excellency the Chancellor at 
the recent convocation of the Bombay University, the 
Bombay Samdchdr urges upon well-wishers of future 
alumni the desirability of keeping steadily before their 
eyes the truth of His Excellency’s observations that 


42. 


Comments on the 
Convocation Address of 
His Excellency the Chan- 


Saiese. the Bombay the object of a University should be to equip men for 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), becoming good citizens and that in order to promote 
23rd Aug. that object instead of making the imparting of higher 


education its principle care it should equally concern 
itself not only with primary and secondary education but with technical and 
scientific education. The paper remarks that in laying stress upon the 
thoroughness which has characterised the system of education in Germany and 
in exhorting those concerned with education in India to emulate that thorough- 
ness in their educational institutions His Excellency has pointed to the true 
path of national progress. It expresses satisfaction at the suggestion made 
by the Chancellor that the University and the executive Government should 
co-operate sympathetically in settling issues affecting education and wishes 
that this advice will, in the future, be more liberally carried out in practice. It 
believes that the Bombay University will be in a better position to carry out 
the ideals set up before it by His Excellency in the course of his address if 
Government and the University were to co-operate in devoting more attention 
than hitherto towards the improvement of the financial condition of the latter. 


*43. ‘“* The address would have gained much interest and force, if it 
oe had been less condensed and paid more attention to 
Bae’ cole (17), 25th Aug, the requirements of those for whom it was mainly 


intended and if some of the points had been 
developed with greater lucidity and treated with greater regard for close 
sequence of thought. Its perusal leaves behind a feeling of vagueness instead 
of definite ideas, and the young alumni of the University will have to wait for 
fuller enlightenment until at least some of the generalitios embodied in the 
address find concrete expression in actualities............As is usual with his 
utterances in regard to the war, the present pronouncement is marked by a 
tone of earnestness and depth of conviction and there is a good deal in it 
which offers food for serious reflection. As remarked by His Excellency, the 
tragic collapse of a mighty empire like that of Russia was no doubt due to the 
combined forces of external foes and of internal disunion and anarchy. But 
these causes explain only the last stages of Russian dissolution. His 
Excellency did not notice the primary and deeper antecedent causes connected 
with the despotic system of rule that prevailed which had been gradually 
unsettling the national mind and undermining the stability of the Russian 
empire until they resulted in the social and political chaos which the world 
has been witnessing for some time past with grief and sorrow for the countless 
millions that are now the victims of anarchy........... In conclusion, the 
Chancellor impressed upon the rising generation the supreme importance of 
cultivating the mental attributes of stability and enlightenment and thus 
qualifying themselves for the fulfilment of the higher duties that will in 
course of time devolve upon the rising generation. We cordially endorse this 
advice. Misleading standards and visionary ideals are threatening to gain 
undue popularity at the expense of solid qualities and this danger must be 
nipped in the bud by all responsible and far-seeing Indian leaders.” 


*44. “The Chancellor’s address at the last Convocation of the 
Indian Social B _ University of Bombay touched a high level both 
as nahn postal Reformer’ ot thought and style........... Much is given 
. to the Universities and much is expected of 
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MUNICIPALITIES. 

. 45. A municipal teacher writes to the Chandrodaya complaining that 

Sa the municipalities do not give special allowances to 

ie _ Municipalitios and pri- trained teachers as asked by the Hducational 
vy sch ool teachers. Department. He says that the Department should 

) ane OO. ao), compel the municipalities to pay the allowance or 

a 4 bye ' that the teachers should be recalled to Government 
ee i | | service. |The Kdnara Vritt, speaking of applications 


‘ from primary teachers which Government said they had not received in reply 

"ae to the Honourable Mr. Desai, writes :—If the educational authorities withhold 
-...._ the applications, how are they to reach Government? They do not forward 

mre, fhe applications received; if applications are sent direct, the teacher's are 
>, threatened with fine.] 


oe a | Orienta) Translator to Government. 


x, **.., ~° Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
es P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 30th August 1918. . 
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District ibibisivates and Political Agents are requested to siete to... oe 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint ae 
Peg, which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 4 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts & 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 


: and what the correct facts are. : Ae 
CONTENTS. 7 
PARAGRAPHS. yey 
POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION— 
British rule: ; 
Alleged highhandedness of the Resident at Hyderabad __. ' 11 
Comments on the action taken against the — by the Government 
| of the Punjab : ' , 9 
Comments on the inclusion of the editor of the Hindu (Madras) in 
the Press Deputation to the Western Front . j j 12 
Comments on the Press ar a spt the control of prices 
of cloth . ; ' , . 13—15 
Comments on the Punjab Government’ 8 coker prohibiting the entey 
of the.Commonweal in the Province ___. : 8 
Differentiation between India and the Colonies in the matter of 
representation in England. . , tee age 16 
Exclusion of some journals from registered theories 10 
Government should punish tools as well as instigators of. the murder 
of the Mamlatdar of Akola (Ahmednagar) . ‘ 7 
Indian Ruling Chiefs and the administration of British India. was 
“It would be in the best interests of the administration if rulers like m 
His Excellency the Governor of Madras were > made to retire ‘i 5 | i 
The decay of the Indian artisan classes. . ; é, 17 ca. 
Congress : a 
The sessions of the Special—  . . .. ood. jie | me 
The Special — must protest against the sesominendations of the e 
Rowlatt Committee ' 27 . 
The split in the — : , - 9496 - oe 
Excise: The Kanara Salt-owners’ Society and the priceofsalt . . . 87 Ay 
Forest Department: Forest privileges 1 in Kanara : . eee Me 
Hajis: Comments on-the depertere of a second steamer fall of —to the Bie . 
Hedjaz . .. eee ee ge ae ~_ 
Income Tax: Fears of a Bowbay shop-keepers strike in counection with | ae a 
— assessments ; 40 : ac). 
Indians in theColonies : Rights of miiiodie of ‘Indien Native States in on 
ee a ee ee ee ee a: ae 
Indian Reforms Scheme : | | | ee 
Comments on Mr. Montagu’s statement that the present reforms were en 
: ; not impelled by the war .. 4 
| Comments on the rumoured a appointment of Sir J che Hewett to 
preside over. Electorates Committee under the new reforms 
scheme . , ; ee 
The Montagu- Chitenabinl reforms do not I aka yee Swardj to the 
: ~The- unofficial Angictnitiens community in Tniis should fois the , 2 
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POLITICS AND THE PuBLIc ADMINISTRATION. 


‘4. Referring to the news ‘published by the Madras Mail ied the 


likelihood of Sir John Hewett being appointed 
- Comments on the. President of either or both of the Parliamentary 
rumoured appointment of Committees a are going to .ba formed for the 
Sir John Hewett +0 purpose of settling the question of electorates, the 
sean Pret Prany very reserved and transferred subjects, etc., in accordance 
adhere poe Bene "With the recommendations contained in the Montagu- 
Hindusthdn (21), 30th Chelmsford report, the Hindusthdn remarks :—It is 
Aug. natural that the very mention of Sir John’s name in 
connection with these appointments should cause 
anxiety among the people. Mr. Surendranath Bannerji and Sir D. Wacha 
have done well in sending telegrams to England protesting against this 
suggested appointment. Not only is Sir John Hewett a’ perfect bureaucrat 
but he is also the right-hand man of Lord Sydenham and a strong. pillar of the 
Indo-British Association ; - and to believe that he tan be in favour of the Indian 
reforms scheme is a‘grave mistake. His friendship with Lord Sydenham and 
his relations with the Indo-British Association clearly show what sympathy 
he is capable of cherishing for the Indians. The Montagu-Chelmsford scheme 
will meet a sorry fate if Sir John is appointed even as a member of one of the 
committees, let alone his being appointed President. Such an appointment 
will spread deep discontent among the whole Indian nation. We cannot 
believe that Mr. Montagu will commit the grave blunder of appointing Sir 
John Hewett. 


2. Discussing the future of the unofficial Anglo-Indian community in 
India, the Home Kuler writes :—‘‘ We freely admit 
The unofficial Anglo- that the representation of the non-official Huropeans 
Indian community in will not be in proportion to their interests in the 
India should join the’ Gountry. But the remedy for that lies not in special 
Indian Home Rulers. : Pi 
Home Ruler (3), 24th electorates and communal representation, but in so 
Aug. idgntifying their interests with those of the Indian 
' nation that they will be guarded by the country as 
._ dearly as its own most precious possessions. It is unthinkable that in a self- 
governing India any body of foreigners will have special facilities for getting 
into our legislatures, but,even if they had the Nationalists would bein an 
overwhelming majority.......... The legacy which the bureaucracy will leave 
to their non-official brethren will not be a pleasant heritage and the sooner 
the non-officjals begin to arrive at a clear understanding with the Indians the 
better for them.......... In their own interests, therefore, the non-official 
Kuropeans must join the ranks of the Home Rulers and take their full share 
in the struggle for freedom. India has never been guilty of ingratitude in the 
past ; indeed, she has sinned in the opposite direction. The non- official 
Europeans will find it quite. well worth tneir while to join our ranks in the 
cause of freedom. This should appeal to the sound commercial instiacts of 
the Englishman.” 


8. There is no likelihold of the cultivators deriving any benefit by the 


Montagu. reforms. Of what use are the reforms 

The Montagu-Chelms- which will not give any advantage to twenty crores of 
ford reforms do not give the Indian people out of a total population df thirty 
7 rs to rarey crores ?;- There is no element of real swardjya in 
(83) gre cna A iat: the reforms, How can the Indian people be satisfied 
by superficial things? Mr. Montagu has counted 
the cultivators among illiterates because they cannot read English. We hope 
Mr. Montagu will not deny responsible government to the Indian people on 
the score of the illiteracy of the cultivators. [In the subsequent issue the 
‘ paper writes :—All are now aware of this that the. people of India will not be 
content ts long as they are not given some measure of self-government. The 


Montagu reforms contain no particle of self-government. These reforms have 


- no doubt increased the members of the Provincial Legislative Councils for the 
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Mr. Mootagu’s statement to Reuter’s representative 
that the present reforms were not impelled by the 
- war, the Home Ruler remarks :—‘‘ Mr. Montagu 
seems fo be possessed’ of a very curious kind of 
memory. While. he could reeall the announce- 
Str ) ment which Sir Thomas Munro made a hundred and 
Au. twenty years ago, he seems to have lost sight of the 
ferry foo <8 announcement “which Lord Crewe as Secretary of 
>. . State for India made in the House of Lords a few years back to the effect 
~*~ °° ®& that he could not conceive of a time when India would have self-government 
ee and that nothing in the previous history of the world warranted such an aspira- 
« tion. Lord. Crewe’s immediate predecessor Lord Morley, the apostle of 
British liberalism, considered attempts to secure self-government for India 
as ‘crying for the moon’. The fact is that it is the newly awakened 
consciousness of our inherent rights which is permeating Indian society through 
| aia. and through that is responsible for the British administrator’s discovering that. 
a the foundation of the popular government in India is the Englishman’s ancient 
ee * Mission in the country. The only unfortunate thing about it is that the said 
a Englishman has not yet been fully awakened to his responsibilities, and 
et. it is our business to do it.” 3 


29. The Praja Mitra and Parsi observes that the prejudices of some 

Ls Governors against the Indians and their disregard of 

_. It would bein the best the advice given and suggestions made to them by 
interests of the adminis- the King-Emperor and His Excellency the Viceroy 
ea if a or aa His’ for the exercise of greater sympathy in their 
of M Ht yl Acca st relations with the subjects have been, to a great 
Ps ; to retire. extent, instrumental in “stimulating the spirit of 
oe Praja Mitra and Parsi extremism in political life in some parts of the 
a: (29), 26th Aug. - country. It doubis if the extension of the periods 
of the regimé of the Governor of Madras and the 

Lieutenant-Governor of tde Punjab would help to promote the object with 
a which the announcement was made in Parliament. about gradually preparing 
ee -- India’ for the enjoyment of Responsible Government. The paper refers to 
the facts of Sir Michael O’Dwyer having to withdraw certain offensive 
-yemarks*° made by him in the Imperial] Legislative Council and to the 
tas .gancellation of the order of internment passed against Mrs. Annie Besant 
a ie ae by the Governor of Madras, and, maintaining that they have not yet given 
He - up their arbitrary polity towards the subjects, reraarks that there is no wonder 

if such attitude on their part would tend to excite youthful blood and prompt 

. immature youths to defy the ruling authorities. Among the more recent of 
- guch unsympathetic and arbitrary acts the paper mentions the resolve made 
by the Governor of Madras to ascertain the views of the honourable members 
a . of the Madras Legislative Council on the transferred and reserved subjects 
mee -jists during personal interviews with His Excellency instead of their being 
i ie discussed in the Council itself as advised in the Report on Indian reforms. 
| Tt also mentions the opposition shown by his Government to the resolution 
Be eta brought in that Council, urging that the Madras Government should help 
mt private enterprise in starting Ayurvedic and Yunani schools and should 
provide facilities to the students attending such schools for acquiring the. 
knowledge of anatomy and physiology in Government medical schools and 
* colleges; remarking that Government had shown this opposition while admit- 
i hones ting that they were not in a position to supply to the Presidency an adequate 
> ~—~—. -- ‘auimber of medical men trained in the Western science. The paper “inquires 
_  . .. jf such:an unsympathetic and untactful attitude is calculated to harmonise 
= \ he relations between the rulers and the ruled. It remarks that it would be - 
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| in: the best inkereste of the adnainistration we the. people if ‘tlds like the 
Governor of Madras were to be made soon to retire. 


6. “The new angle of vision has obviously affected the relations of the 
Government of India with the Native States, 
Indian Ruling Chiefs According” to the new theory enunciated by the 
and the administration of Viceroy in a speech at Dhar, the States will no longer 
oe gor 14). ath maintain their detached outlook and circumscribed | 
Aug. aa (14), existence. They are to be ‘ partners and co-workers. ’ 
‘I need hardly assure your Highness,’ said Lord 
Chelmsford, “that the Government of India are concerned to safeguard the 
rights, privileges, and interests of the relatively small States no less than 
those of their larger neighbours and welcome their Rulers equally cordially 
as partners and co-workers.’ It is not yet two years since the Gaekwar of 
Baroda, as the spokesman of the first. Chiefs’ Conference held towards the 
close of 1916, distinctly laid down that the Rulers of the States had no such 
intention as to claim a voice in the affairs of British India. The Rulers had 
been previously dubbed colleagues, ‘ co-workers,’ it is true; but no partner- 
ship had been fastened on them. In the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme too, 
no such intention is.in evidence. Since he signed the Report, Lord Chelms- 
ford must have revised his notions of the relations of the Government of 
India to the Native States. Of course, we, too, would like to welcome the 
Rulers of fhe States as ‘partners’ in the Indian Empire, provided their 
subjects are also allowed an equal opportunity of sharing in the larger move- 
ment for freedom which is stirring the people in British India. But the joint 
scheme has left the voiceless subjects of the Native States out in the cold. 
Therefore, we are entitled to know whether this latest adjustment of the 
angle of vision is the outcome of a fit of generosity towards the Rulers or is 
part of a calculated design to use the States as spokes in the wheel of Indian 
progress.” 


7. Commenting upon the riot at Akola (Ahmednagar), in the course 
Ct , hould of which the Mamlatdar of the place was done to 
ue Seok an an ag aeath by the mob, the Dinmitra says that some 


instigators of the murder scheming persons must be at the bottom of this 


of the Mamlatdar of Akola ; 
(Ahmednagar). disturbance. It exhorts Government to catch hold 


Din Mitra (104), 28th of these men and punish them along with their mis- 
Aug. cuided tools. 


8. “The order of the Punjab Government forbidding the entry of the 
Commonueal into the province which groans under 

Comments on the _ the despotic regime of Sir Michael O’Dwyer is only a 
Punjib Government's continuation of the order against New India. It 
order prohibiting the oniv shows that the former order was not an acci- 


poy ode compe dental whim of His Houour of the Punjab, but was 


Home Ruler (3), 24th the outcome of a deep and settled policy. which has 
Aug. found its culmination in the present order. ' While 
prancing provincial satraps continue to give us such 

unmistakable evidence of their sympathy towards the national aspirations and 
the policy which they propose to adopt, it is impossible for the people to 


accept Mr. Montagu’s statement that the minor gods will loyally carry out the 


orders of the high gods at Simla and at Whitehall. And the fact that such 
outbursts of tyranny are not confined to any one province but excite emulation 
all over the: country Jeads us to conclude that they are not unsympathetically 
regarded at the headquarters, if indeed the inspiration did not come from there. 
It is obvious that these tactics are not likely to make us fallin love with the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. But the officials care.nothing about it. If we 
do not like the reforms and will not accept them so much ‘the worse for us, 
and they must be forced down our throats. It is the essence of the bureaucratic 
temperament that we must be forced to swallow what is conceived to be good 
for us. It is considered. little short of sacrilege that we should venture 
$0 think for ourselves and decide things.” 
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wal yaoi ’s administration 
“the” Tsldmic Mail is at a loss to 
an oo a gs the Lieutenant-Governor has 
» 7 ee BEO] @ reactionary policy with regard to news- 
a 4 1, ‘beer published in the: province. It affirms that 
u edition. 8 thodlerife organ like the Observer cannot now 


| exist there, and holds that.no newspaper can 
gn in the ‘Panjab without adopting a mean flattering tone. It admits 
that the Jamhoor.and Nakkdsh newspapers are outspoken in their comments, 
and overstep the bounds of moderation even when dealing with trivial subjects. 
Still it regards them as true organs of Muhammadan opinion and enthusiastic 
. Supporters of the Muhammadan cause. The paper inquires why these should 
be treated in a way which cannot be termed -anything but tyrannical. It 
adds that Government look upon loyal newspapers as if these were their own 
slaves, and throw: them overboard for ‘trifling reasons. Finally it asks if any 
Moslem ‘newspaper can be conducted in the violent style in which the 
Bombay Chronicle, Mahrditta, Kesart and Amrita Bazar Patrika are, and 
answering the quéry in the negative, it attributes the phenomenon of their con- 
tinuance to the whole-hearted support of the whole Hindu community which 
it accords to its organs of opinion. 


10. Before the ink had dried on the notice served on the publisher 
of the New India requiring him not to post copies 
Exclusion of. some of his paper to the Punjab, Sir Michael O’Dwyer 


— from registered served another of the same kind on the publisher 


Sethe as; ostn of the Commonweal. We wonder when Sir Michael’s 


Aug. pranks will be put astop to. ‘The apathy of the 

| Government of India has encouraged him to persist 
in his course. Now the ruler of Sind has taken it into his head to imitate 
Sir Michael. Mr.,Lawrence has directed that certain journals pub- 
_ lished in Sind must not be subscribed for by registered libraries. It does not 
become the all-powerful bureaucracy to stab these papers in the back when 
it is open to them to prosecute the offending journals in courts of law. Mr. 
Lawrence’s ordér clearly demonstrates that to register the libraries which 
people conduct with their own money is needlessly to accept the overlordship 
of the bureaucracy. Mr. Lawrence’s order had the effect of considerably 
increasing the circulation of papers like the New Tumes. We trust this fact 
will serve as an eye-opener to the bureaucracy. 


11. The Shri Venkateshwar reproduces the allegations made by the 
Observer against Sir Stewart Fraser, the Resident at 
Alleged highhandedness Hyderabad, in the matter of interfering in the 


. of the Resident at Hyder- administration of the Hyderabad State and bringing 


weg Venkateshwar (86), — Pressure to bear upon it in not employing certain 


Bist Aug. persons who happened to be in bad books with him 
and writes :—Sir Stewart also got Mr. Abdullakhan 
of Bombay banished from the State on suspicion of his being in league with 
Zafar. Ali. We cannot say how much truth there.is in this allegation. 
_ Bir Stewart is an old and experienced political officer, and we cannot easily 
believe that he would be capable of such highhandedness. Be it as-it may, 
Government should enquire into the matter and publish the true facts of the 
case. If the allegations turn out to be false we shall be grieved at such 
charges being ‘made against a straightforward officer. But should there be 


. any truth in them we sball be constrained to say that Government do not 


keep an eye on the Political Department as was done in the times of Lord 
Minto and Lord Hardinge. 


12. “ We are ata total loss to understand the relative position of what 


Comments on the inclu-. 9"° popularly believed to be the higher and the 
. ] 


gion of the Editor of the. ‘ower ruling authorities in India. The question is 


Hindu (Madras). in the often asked if the Viceroy .is the controlling power 

‘Press Deputation to the in the¥governance of this country. The mystery of 

Western ront. _ the internment and the sudden release conditionally: 
Mitra and Parsi’ oy otherwise of Mrs. Besant has yet to be revealed 


(29), Aug. ee to an unforgetting section of the public. -The latest. 
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act of the Government of ‘Indig’ in the matice of én Press Deputation 
to the Western Front is another puzzle to the ordinary man in the 
street.......... It seems there is a clear clash of authorities somewhere. 
Take the most glaring instance, though it is not the only one, of thé editor of 
the Hindu who is being now feasted prior to his departure for England. 
The Provincial Governsiants both of the Punjab and Burma have openly and 
‘publicly—perhaps defiantly—barred the ,entry of his paper into their respective 
provinces. We repeat we have no. opinion to pronounce regarding the : ability 
‘or otherwise, or the suitability or otherwise, of Mr. Kasturiranga Iyangar to 
represent the press in matters of warlike operations. But that an editor, 
whose journal is condefoned as unfit for being read by people by not one or 
two but so many as three Provincial Governments and has been formally 
prohibited even in the public libaries of Bombay, should. be deliberately 
‘chosen as a public exponent of news which may be profitably purveyed to the 
. people of India is to us a. matter of astonishment. If Mr. Kasturiranga 
Iyangar’s activities are baneful in the Punjab, Burma and Bombay they 
cannot be beneficent to other parts of India. On the other hand if it is only 
through a superficial prejudice that it is barred from admittance to these 
provinces, it behoves the Viceroy to interfere and -exercise his superior 
authority by cancelling the prohibition order.......... Hither the three 
provincial heads we have named are helplessly wrong or the Government of 
India are ignorant of the ruling of their subordinates.”’ 


*13. ‘The Government of India appointed last March an informal 
committee to consider what steps could be taken in 

Comments on the Press the mattét of regulating and controlling the price of 
Communiquéregardmgthe g¢otton cloth. which had risen so high as to cause 
a of prices of cloth. = gonsiderable distress among the poorer classes, and 
ndian Social Reformer Salk ten oben t a ia af th t AP 
(4), 1st Sept. ed to riots in certain parts of the country. ress 
Communique has now been issued, dated the 24th 

August, recording the resolutions of the committee and explaining what action 
Government propose to take to achieve the end in view........... The Govern- 
ment of India moves more slowly than even the proverbial snail, and even at 
that pace often halts and rests and looks'back. The main portion of the 
Press Communique now issued argues that the price of certain kinds of 
standard dhoties, saris, etc., should be fixed by Government. But the whole 
reel of red tape has not yet been unrolled before being rolled up again. ‘In 
order to give effect to the.scheme for standardising cloth of Indian manu- 
facture’, says the communique, they (the Government of India) are 
introducing a ‘Bill at the forthcoming session of the Imperial Legislative 
Council taking power to appoint a Controller of cotton cloth who will act in 
association with an Advisory Committee of persons with technical knowledge 
of the trade....... Before, however, effect can be: given to this scheme there 
are a num ber of preliminary details with regard to which further discussion is 
necessary. The Government of India have decided to appoint Mr. F’. Noyce, 
I.C.8S., as Controller of cotton cloth. Again, ‘conditions have, however, 
changed since the Committee came to its conclusions and the Government of 
India think that it is desirable to give further consideration to the question 
dealt with*in Resolation III of the Committee’s Report.’ ‘The particular 
Resolution referred to here relates to the suggestion made by the Committee 
that the increase of price of cloth might be prevented either by limitting from 


time to time the price of raw cotton or by restricting the amount of cotton 
that may be exported. Now, all this procedure of investigation is absolutely - 


necessary we admit, but what ‘every sane man, under existing conditions, 
would ask is: could -not all these investigations and preliminaries be put 
through and relief offered, quicker to the public?’ Is there no method by which 
Government could avoid these delays? Circumstances will always be changing, 
new conditions will arise from day to day, and if Government have to wait till 
there is no more change of conditions to come toa final decision,no action can 
ever be expected. Cannot Government treat this as an urgency measure ? ” 


14, Weare sure the decision of Governmént. to control the prices of 

‘cloth will be welcomed by all. The merchants and 

20th’ Aug. sid akdsh (38), mill-owners have taken advantage of the situation 

n8 created by ‘the war to fleece oe poor and there 
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“opinions about the urgent need for checking them. 
er, is not an easy oné. The. merchants snd mill-owners 
ivally ,will not like the idea of their business being controlled. But 
| Government wil haye the back eg the country’in whatever measures they 
bes ae * , CEs saiadhd att re r ‘the prices of ol aay on : | 

Peo. *» S tight 415. The Praja Mitra and_Padrsi, while expressing gratification at the 
ee ee gpolicitude sown by Government towards the poor 
~-. .. _  s Praja Mitra and Pdrsi of the country by the steps taken by them for 


— ° > 


he ah om adh Aug.; Jdm-e- contzolling the prices of cloth, fears that the steps 
oe Jamshed (24), “ie ang. contemplated will not be of much use in easing the 
es ‘pea ore war ‘at aaad ©), situation and will on the contrary encourage foreign 
ass Way Some m6: Ag mianufacturers, owing to the favourable exchange 
S a walue of the shilling and thus come in the way of the Indian textile industry. 
ee It suggests that an extra import duty be placed on foreign piecegoods to place | 
mer | the Indian ‘manufacturer on. a footing of equality with his rivals abroad. 
| {The Jdm-e-Jamshed, on the other hand, welcomes the appointment of the 
Be, Controller of cloth and believes that the steps taken by Government will 


‘afford some relief to the poor. The Shri Venkateshwar thanks Government 
for the appointment of the-Controller and asks the officer to be prompt in 
taking steps to relieve the popular grievance in the matter of prices of cloth.] 


16. ‘The Colonies have got now the right of maintaining a permanent 
“Pe Differentiation between member in Englard and they have established also 
si her and ‘the  Oolghtes direct relations between these members and the 
f ih the matter of represen- Prime Minister. Those who were boasting that they 
a: ‘tation in England. had raised India to the level of the Colonies by 
| gs } Kesari (118), 27th Aug.; allowing her to participate in the Imperial Conference 
mee Dnydn Prakdsh (38), 25th ghould answer what becomes of India’s position in 
| ae | Aug.; Sanjaya (neW), the new system. The Secretary of State is to 
| ae 25th Aug. represent India; as for the Colonies, they can set 
7 . aside the Colonial Secretary and negotiate with the Prime Minister. Who 
| oe will say that it is not clear partiality and injustice? It is obvious how much 
| ie | real intérest British statesmen take in the welfare of India. ‘T'he Moderate 
ir camp gets angry if with all this we give a warning to the people not to 
ae trust the words of these statesmen. [The Dnydn Prakdsh writes in a similar 
|. A : strain and says that till the Government of India becomes autonomous, an 
. hee : - Indian elected representive should be allowed to attend the Imperial Conference 
‘ie as a colleague or adviser of the Government member representing India. 
eee a The Sanjaya says that the differential treatment of India and the Colonies is 
aS due to the fact that the Colonies are while Indiais not self-governed. As 
a | soon as this difference is removed, India will be given the same treatment as 
the Colonies by the Imperial Government. | 


| Sa 17.. Dwelling upon the great development brought about by Japan 
ae , a -_ during recent years in her toy trade, and 
ei ae The decay ofthe Indian attributing it to the help and impetus the trade has 
et | ery classes. received from the State, the Gorakshana (Gujarati) 
a . ) or ak shana _ (69) ) - . f h . d iabl 

Be - (Gujarati), 17th Aug. remarks :—In view of such growing and enviable 
prosperity of foreign traders are we not moved to 

st east a glance towards our own huts? What do we observe there? At one 
eee place the gardéners are found laying waste their gardens, disgusted with the 
mee, harassment to which they are subjected by Municipalities and Notified Area 
Commiitees, at another, poor shepherds are found sorrowfully ruminating over 
the impounding of their cattle that have strayed thto prohibited forests. On the 
eS one hand an agriculturist is bemoaning his lot because of the lack of adequate 
Bet grazing facilities for his cattle; on the other his fellow-brother, being short of 

i be. ee “money for purchasing a bullock to make up a pair, figures as a frequent suppli- 
i): cant at the doors of a m@vey-lender. A third agriculturist, having not a single 
ae farthing with him to pay the Government revenue, brings up for sale his cattle in 
ee the Gujri market of Ahmedabad and is seen piteously crying with his head upon 
| ae - = the‘meck of his cow,-dearer to him than his own life. ‘The work of the artisan 
_... |‘ @lagses is gone. Oil-men have closed their oil-mills and have found only one 
_%. ) -@eetipation in working as brokers for Messrs. Ralli Brothers in sesamum and 
“e ‘*Vinseed. Potters and others, their avocation’ ceasing ‘to be profitable, have 

~ , : 


a . . " , 


had to lead a wandering life, some-employing themselves in the Bombay.a 
Ahmedabad mills, others migrating to Calcutta, Rangoon, Africa, ete, 
fine, the whole industrious artisan class bas been thrown out of employm 
and has no occupation left to it but common labour. [The paper then 
on to dwell upon the lack of sufficient scope in India for the employment. 
labour and emphasises the necessity, on the part of the capitalist, of starting * 
indigenous industries of warious kinds. It maintains that the. theory that 
India is an agricultural country and must primarily remain an agricultural 
country should be set aside both by the people and Government and that 
the latter should accord due facilities to Indian merchants for the develop- 
ment of home industries. | 7 | . 


*18. ‘If Mr. Patel’s address was that of a red-hot Radical thinly disgui- 
sed as a Moderate, the presidential address of Syed 


_ The sessions of the Hassan Imam was that of a sober statesman dis- ei 
ap 283 ett formnit figured occasionally, we are sorry to say, by the 
(4) pry eam = violent phraseology of the demagogue. Indian 


| opinion is ung@mimous that the part of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme dealing with the Government of India should be 
‘recast. Syed Hassan Imam’s suggestion that the Indian element in the 
Executive Council. of the Viceroy should be definitely fixed at one-half 
represents a practically unanimous desire of Indians. It is also common 
ground between all shades of Indian opinion that the reformed Indian 
Legislature should have an effective control over the Indian Budget except 
in respect of a few specified departments. Syed Hassan Imam’s criticisms 
of the proposal of a second chamber of the Indian Legislature also will meet 
with the approval of a large section of Liberals though we think ourselves 
that a properly constituted second chamber is an absolute necessity. It is all 
very well to deprecate distrust, whether of the officials or of the people, but 
the whole justification of a constitutional government is that the subject 
should be protected from the vagaries of the individual administrator on the 
one hand, and of popular passions on the other. We agree with the Syed 
that the bureaucrat is out of date and place as the means of maintaining 
peace and order, but, coming from the province where we had the brutal and 
disgraceful Arrah riots not many months ago, how can he say that a popular 
assembly without a second chamber can fully meet the needs of the country ? 
The Syed harps upon the phrase ‘distrust of the people’. Do not special 
electorates for Muhammadans imply distrust of the Hindus? We challenge 
Syed Hassan Imam to produce a scheme which can be brought into force at 
once, and which will not imply distrust of the people in some measure ? 
Does not the Congress-Moslem League scheme itself imply distrust of the - 
people ? After all, the question for practical politicians to consider is not 
what’ the motives in the mind of the framers of the scheme are but how it will 
work in practice and what results it will have on the good government of the 
country........... [tis when we turn to the parts of the distinguished Syd’s 
address relating to the Provincial section of the scheme that we realise the 
deep sense of responsibility.which he has brought to bear on his task. His 
acceptance of this part of the scheme goes much beyond that of many even 
among Moderates. And it is expressed- with an openness and fervour which 
are such a bright feature of the presidential pronouncement.......... “No doubt 
when he criticises, Syed Hassan Imam does not mince his words. But 
neither does he bate his breath for fear of popular suspicion when he feels 
that the recommendations of the report deserve approval and support. We 
congratulate the Special Congress on its choice of President.” | 


*19. “The Indian National Congress met in a Special Session on the 
29th, 30th and 31st last. It was a solemn occasion 

Mahratta (6), 1st Bept. ong solemnly did the Congress discharge its duties 
by the side of this old country.......... All different shades of political opinion 
were fully represented in the Subjects Committee. If Honourable Pundit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya was there to represent the true moderates, 
there were Mr. Satya Murti and,others to represent the other side also. The 
Raja of Mahmudabad and the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
were there to represent the Muslims of India. Lokmanya B.G. Tilak, Mrs. . 
Annie Besant, Babu Motilal Ghose and other patriots who have served their 
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vy ac. gi it as-en ge pein sen made to 
a sysvem Of respons ible government and also as an advance of . 
condition . But ub at the same time it epresses in unmistakable — 
prope i ae disappointing and unsatisfactory and certain _ 
absolutely necessary to constitute them as a substantial step’ . 
| overnment. The nation struggling for liberty has’ thus. 
it ite final seal-of Gaia! on the scheme of reforms, as it stands now, . 
; s further has demanded a declaration of rights most essential for its honour 
and safety. The Congress has thus discharged its duty loyally and fearlessly 
always keeping its eyes on the great ideal it has placed before it. The leaders 
CL ee deserve the congratulations and gratitude of the whole country for steering 
— . ... ‘their ship clear of all shoals. The resolutions and the proceedings show that 
» > .. °* the country is strong enough to fight h@r battle of liberty and is prepared to 
Mies make all necessary sacrifice to achieve its gaal and ‘will not rest till the goal 
ag * is‘reached.”’ , 
ae es. hae Special Sessions of the Tatian National Congress which began 
ee ae its sittings on Thursday last was, notwithstanding 
_ aa gabon an, ist Bept, the nervous fears of the local leaders of the Congress, 
a : a brilliant success. Though the most venerable of 
ae the old leaders of the country, Sir Dinsha Wacha and Mr. Surendranath. 
Pee Bannerji, and their followers had stayed away, it could not for a moment 
ie : be said that the Congress that closed its sittings yesterday was merely a party 
, Congress. The election of. Mr.- Hasan Imam as the President of the 
Sr -., Congress was indeed a guarantee of sober guidance........... His presidential 
a speech. was a dignified pronouncement on the Montagu+Chelmsford scheme 
‘ - of reform, and while there is much room for difference of opinion on the view 
ae taken by him on this point or that his judgment on the scheme as a whole 
ee is a perfectly free and independent pronouncement, worthy of his antecedents 
bo as a judge of the High Court, and worthy of the great question on which 
Bis ' he was called upon to guide the nation........... The situation which the 
ae Congress was called upon to face was indeed one of the most painful since . 
ce the Surat Split. We do not propose to enter into an elaborate discussion of 
Py: the justification for holding a separate conference of the followers of Sir Dmsha 
Wacha and Mr.’Surendranath, but we are unable, we must frankly admit, | 
to: understand why the Congress which they reared to its present grandeur 
‘has forfeited their support at this critical juncture.” 


‘Si. Commenting upon the presidential address delivered by Syed 
ae Hasan [mam at the special session of the Indian 
ie | Hindusthdn (21), 29th National Congres recently held in Bombay, the 
aa Aug.; Bombay Samdchdr Hindusthdn remarks that it is a very weighty 


a Bie ate : (68), 30th ag ; Sdnj 
ye Variamdn (31), 39th and and learned pronouncement and that-in it the 


me SO ale Aug.; Praja Mitra President has clearly stated what India demands.. 
Bee gf and Parsi (29), 30th it maintains that Mr. Hasan Imam has made 
ae Aug.; Jém-e-Jamshed masterly comments on the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Bie (24), 80th Aug. Reforms scheme and has fearlessly said what 


the Indian public think about it. The paper 

observes that the whole country will be at one with the views expressed: by 
= ~~ +the President abont the proposals in the scheme being disappointing to the 
a | _ and about the distrust observable in the Report towards the people of 
ga : It hopes that the British Parliament will respect the views expressed 
mee, ag the Congress. [The Bombay Samdchdr regards the presidential address 
— —«.~Sssgs & «thoughtfal, calmly conceived and well-balanced pronouncement and 
/ ..' . believes that it will engage the attention of those who kept aloof from the. 
ae Congress session equally with those who took part in it. It remarks that the 
ee stions made by the President on pe proposals contained in the. 
ontagu-Chelmstord Report regarding the Government of India echo the 
ted voice ofthis Indian people. The Sdaj Vartamdn remarks that the 
| the course of his address, made a very close scrutiny of 
inefor "Reforms scheme and has laid bare its defects in 
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~ their ies ies Jt maintains ‘that Mr. Hesan. Imam’s: spose 


holding moderate views. In the subsequent issue the paper lends ita suppo! 
to the Io velhual raised b¥ the President against the proposed establishment 
Grand Committeee. -The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi declares that the language 
of the presidential addrese is quite reasonable and moderate, and that though 


it cannot agree with all the views expressed therein they are of a nature’ 


that can claim respectful consideration at the hands of both his friends as 
well as opponents. The Jdm-e-Jamshed, while not quite approving of Mr. 
Hasan Imam’s action.in reminding his audience, at the close of his address; 
about incidents in the past and 1 in dwelling upon the effects felt by the people 
of the “ yoke of the stranger’, characterises the address as one befitting a 


‘sound lawyer. It fears that the Nationalists are not in a mood to follow the 


advice he gave to his hearers to work with members of all sections and 
communities in a true spirit of co-operation. | 


22. Everyone will be keenly disappointed after going through Syed 
Dnydn Prakdsh (38) Hasan’ Imam’s presidential address. Mr. Hasan 
80th oa Sist Aug.; Indu Imam is known as an impartial and straightforward 
Prakdsh (41), 31st Aug.; Judge and his election, therefore, as President of the 
Sanjaya (new), 30th Aug. Congress, was hailed with universal satisfaction. 
Our hopes that his speech would be worthy of 
the occasion have been entirely falsified. It clearly reveals his limited 
knowledge of politics. His exposition of the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme 
is so meagre, uninformed and misleading that it would hardly do credit even 
to a school-boy. [In a subsequent issue the paper writes:—The President’s 
speech is like that of a novice with hardly any experience of politics. It does 
not make even any mention of the most important points in the Reform 
Scheme. Most of his suggestions are of a trivial nature and some of them 
would even conflict with our interests if accepted. For instance, he 
approves of the proposal for the appointment of officials as additional 
members without portfolios on the executive councils of the Provincial 
Governments, which proposal has been condemned by all. The Indu Prakdsh 
says that compared to the previous presidential addresses Mr. Hasan Imam’s 
speech was barren and disappointing. The Sanjaya, on the other hand, 
welcomes Mr. Hasan Imam’s speech and says it will serve as a guide to 
future political workers. | 


23. Is it not strange that everyone who desires to make a pronounce- 

- nn Prakdsh (38) ment against the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme must 
Od Mag rane” “2s needs have recourse to misleading statements ? The 
B- Honourable Mr. Patel declared in his speech that 

the constitution of the proposed Legislative assembly of the Government of 
India would be less satisfactory than even that of the existing Provincial 
Legislative Council. His statement is not supported by any evidence and we 
do not at all agree with him. His views about the Grand Committee are 
similarly irrelevant and misleading, In the face of such ignorance on the 


part of the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Congress it would 


hardly be surprising if the other delegates too condemn the scheme with- 


out giving it a careful consideration. 


~™ 


24. The Kesart makes light of the Moderate split and: says that the 
ic andl ie te ‘Dice bulk of the Moderates will join the Congress. It 
Bg oe = further remarks:—The Montagu scheme is not 
ae (118), 27th Aug. the whim of a Sultan and we need not be afraid that 

it will be thrown out, if not accepted, as the Moderates 
say. . The latter further ask the people to trust Mr. Montagu and keep quiet 


but it is dangerous constitutionally to put any such trust in any person. 


It is also against the British traditions. The history of England and the 
English nation ask the ‘people to trust the principle and not any individual. 
England has thoroughly identified herself with the principle of self-determin- 
ation and what ground is there that Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford will 
be put out, if we worship in the same shrine ? We do not accept the 
Moderate interpretation and methods of work. [Hlsewhere the paper says :— 
It is settled that the purdah. conference of genuine Moderates is to be held 
H 182—3 OON. 
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: jastri ant jpye have not the support of any worth mentioning except 
BS ai iddloe et tein of Lord Sydenham and Kolhapur. If any Moderate 
16 to complain ,as of right, it is Dr. Rash Behari Ghose but he is gladly 
e ‘the Congress. Is it not necessary for Mr. Shastri to hang his head 
in shamé after this ?! | 


perforce be taken up by them if they do not want the conference to be made 
a laughing stock in the country. Deplorable as is this split forced on by a 
few individuals, it will demonstrate for the benefit of everybody that the 
overwhelming majority of the people have a definite set of opinions about the 
present situation. And the empty seats at the Special Conference may be 
helpful in teaching a salutary lesson to those proud individuals who presume 


with them is against the nation.” [Elsewhere the paper writes :—“ We feel no 
doubt that the holding of the Moderate Conference will serve as an object 
lesson to the Nation. The Nation asa whole will learn to revise its standards 
ee | of political agitation and political education, and will take its stand on firmer 
ie foundations than those which the un-Indianised products of a foreign civilisa- 
tion and foreign education have provided. The Moderate leaders will come to 
see the utter futility and unwisdom of defying the national will. In the 
: separate counsels which they will hold, they will, in our opinion, dig the grave 
, with their own hands, of that extreme moderation and conservatism of 
which the fossilised and time-worn politicians of a bygone generation are the 
last remnants.’ | 


> |e . -26. Itis true that the Nationalists turned back two steps and waited 
fe for their blind brethren to join them. They set 
es. ) aside their real demand and showed their willingness 
a to accept the Montagu scheme with modifications. There is a small party 
Boe in India which is against even these measures and it complains that the 
Nationalists yielded t6o much. ‘That party has got an opportunity to say 


Sanjaya (new), 28th’ Aug. 


Be, Recue that the Nationalists were deceived, as with allthis they were -unable to effect 
ae - gunion. Ifthe Congress were postponed a month mors, it is a mistake to 
ye | suppose that the Nationalists would have come to the level of the Moderates. 


Only this third party would possibly have gaived in-strength. 


27. . Commenting on the activities of the Special Congress, Young India 
| . - writes :—‘‘ A word must here be said of the dark 
The Special Congress ¢loud which overhangs the political sky in the shape 


ae must ata — op of the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee. 
Be Cites © Whatever modifications in the Chelmsford-Montagu 
a Young India (14), 28th Scheme we may ultimately come to accept, it should 
| a Aug. be clearly understood that they could have no value 


if at the same time the personal liberty, liberty of 
ae speech and of writing, freedom to approach our backward countrymen and to 
a place before them the real situation in which they are, were taken away from 
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- 25. “Some people who call themselves moderates are going to hold a 
- separate conference.at Bombay and they grandilo- 
Sa Home Ruler (8), 24th quently style it the All-India Moderates’ Conference. 
. ee Aug. : | But it seems that there is a very serious split in the 
a | moderate ranks.......... All the Provincial Confe- 
Me _ renges have expressed their opinion about it with no uncertain voice. The 
cae fact is that this new volcanic eruption of moderation is only confined 
a to a few.men whose race is long run out. Sir Dinsbaw Wacha is to 
Ri: be the Chairman of the Reception Committee. Babu Bannerjee is to be 
Be # President, and we hope Mr. Chintamani will be made General Secretary. 
tae - hey are the only three men in the moderate ranks who are known ‘to the 
het r people at large and so all the offices of the new special conference must 


to think that they are the only lights. in the country and that whoever is not ° 


always re 


been condemn 


11 


us under the pretext of warding off.anarchy. The methods of anarchy have . 


ed from time to time by alk’ Home’ Rule. organs and they will). 
jain condemned, but the country’ must. stoutly stand forth against’ 


manner tinder the organisation of the Indian National Congress and the’ 


EH[ome Rule League. The speeches of the Provincial Governors in different 
parts of the country and the attitude of the authorities generally, the role 


which is being played by Anglo-Indian organs and the frantic efforts made 
to rally the Moderates, all point towards a renewed campaign of repression 
of all legitimate political activities everywhere in the country. Of what use 
is a. vote to anybody or even a seat in the Council with an extremely limited 


power of making laws and with no powers over the finances, if at the same. 


time he could at any moment without any explanation be prevented from 
speaking or writing or moving about. the country, or communicating with 
friends, or taking any part in public life or if he-could be deported without 
trial? In order to guarantee against this indiscriminate bureaucratic invasion 
of individual rights, the people of India must secure in all governmental 
organs an adequate and a controlling voice.” 


Gandhi has returned Lokamanya ‘Tilak’s deposit of 


28. Mr. 


Why recruiting does 
not. succeed well in -the 


country. 


Kesari (113), 27th Aug. 


Rs. 50,000, kept with him in order to guarantee the 
raising of 5,000 recruits under certain conditions, 
saying that he was unable to do anything in that 
matter. Whois to blame if all the attempts of 
Messrs. Gandhi and Tilak prove fruitless as Govern- 


ment are not willing to adopt some noble measures in order to stir up the 
martial instincts of the people by assuring them that India has got a proper 
place in the British Empire and to convince them that they are fighting for 
the motherland and to attract people of a superior position to join the army 
enthusiastically ?. Mr. Gandhi fell ill after his arduous recruiting campaign of 
two and a half months, but his success was not in keeping with his labour. Is 
it not the duty of Government to remove the seeds of evil that are at the root 
of the question ? Lord Willingdon asked the people of Sholipur why they 
were keeping back when their ancestors a hundred years ago were performing 
brave deeds at that place. His lordship should put this question to himself 
or to the statesmen who decided and enforced the present policy of British 
What is more unfortunate than the fact that even a hundred 


-—admibvistration. 
recruits are not. forthcoming in Gujerat in response to Mr: Gandhi whom the ' 


people are ready to worship as a god? ‘The British ministers are not yet 
willing to adopt measures’ to raise the Status of India to its former glory. 
What can Gandhi or Tilak do in these circumstances ? 


29. Mr. M. Subedar, B.A., B.Sc., Bar.-at-Law, contributes an article 


The Indian army is not 


a national but mercenary 


one. 


Hindusthdn (21), 28th 


Aug. (Special 
Number). 


Congress 


headed, “The mercenary army of India and the 
national sentiments, ’’ to the special Congress num- 
ber of the Hindusthin wherein among other things 
he writes :—One of the: chief results of tbe transfer- 
ence of India to the Crown was that the army of 
the Kast India Company was amalgamated with the 
British army and an enquiry was made into the 


proportion which should be maintained between the British and Indian troops. 
Tne British force which formerly constituted one-sixth of the standing 
army has since been maintained at more than one-third, and besides’ it 
was resolved that the artillery should be kept solely British so that there 
might be no possibility of the Indian army raising a rebellion again. 
Flogging, a form of punishment which diminishes self-respect and stimulates 
barharity, has been long done away with in the British army, but is still 
maintained in the Indian army. Indians did not get higher posts in the 
cavalry and artillery and they still continue in the same position. The 
doors of service in the artillery have been closed against them. Only a few 
select Punjabis are taken up in the cavalry. However brave an‘Indian may 
be he cannot hope to get a commission in the army. . The mode of recruiting 
for the Indian army stil! continues to be like that for recruiting coolies. Com- 
“Inission after commission has declated that the barracks ‘of the Indian army 
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> Wa a pasion: army. here. as docu-" 
i army is kept in. such. @ condition 
+t wy A nso with the aid of the artillery if it proved dis-— 
To adians join the army not with any high motive of serving the country, 
» but fe gees of thé pay and for filling their bellies, and they obey their 
‘ioc. as a part of their-discipline. It has not come to our knowledge that the 
‘Indian troops have any consideration for their country or that they have any 
Be | siousness Of the national sentiment or citizenship. The people are not . 
‘e . -aware that the Indian army has any sense of patriotism. The Civil Service will 
a cease to trust the Indian soldiers, who are pouring their blood for the empire, 
ae if. they are filled with patriotism. A national army is a great support of 
) . popular government, but Mr. Montagu is silent on that question. It signifies 
_ ee ignorance and a weak intellect to presume that an alien nation will give res- 
pag - ponsible government or democracy as a gift to the Indian people. The first 
Bei! _ step towards responsible government would be to inculcate the national senti- 
ae _ ment in the Indian army. , 
ca 80.. The Shubhodaya refers to the services rendered by watandars and 
: inamdars and condemns the officials who dubbed 
ae Watandars should be .the watans of Talwars and Olekars as inferior 
‘ae sarracton for their war watans. It says that these men had always the 
sword by their side and that they had served the 
‘DRMCROGaYC (94), cri people faithfully. The bare sae of these inferior 


we 
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if mag. watandars also, in its opinion, isnow in danger. It 
ee further adds :—They have to be loyal and nothing more is expected of them; 
ae ea as Government have severed their connection with them by effecting A 


settlement, they cannot demand their services in the war. But still our 
watandars are ready to place at the disposal of Gove rnment all their resources. 
But. have Government modified even a little their narrow policy? Lord 
Willingdon asked the Desais and Deshpandes when he was at Dharwar 
to serve the King as their forefathers who earned landed estates did. But 
he did not say a word about the grant of new lands. The Commissioner, S. D., 
also referred to the lands in the hands of Joamdars, but did he think of the 
| judi paid by them? We do not entertain the slightest evil desire to interfere 
Ny , with the generous help to be given by Inamdars; what we want. to convey is 
ts > that when watandars are prepared to serve Government, the latter also should 
oe an be ready to reward their services. Government may not give them new 
Bey watans ; but their manpan, etc., may be continued to them and they may be 
=: teleased from the restrictions of the Land Revenue Code and of the Arms 
ee ‘Act; If Government give up the idea of commuting. the kulkarni watans, 
2 they will be freed from all anxieties about recruiting. 


as _. 81. We are very glad to announce the acquittal of Barrister Asaf Ali 
fs | and Pandit Neki Ram. They were not charged with 
fabs. Comments on the deci- making any objectionable*speech but with making a 
ee sions 1n the cates against speech in contravention of the prohibitory order 
ces! Nerranzao Voi bina and med ander the Estence Act.. The Magistrate 
eed é | eserves to be praised for doing justice and keepin 
a : eee G8. Sr Ane: his mind free from prejudices. The scheming of the 
Ge police for getting their spies enlisted as members of the Home Rule League 
and for building up a concocted case on the one-sided information given by 
_ {hem was brought out in the case fully. The Delhi case turned on what was 
+ Bie to be called a public meeting. But the principal question‘in Narayanrao 
Vaidya’s case of Damoh (Central Provinces) was whether he uttered the 
sentences complained of and whether they were seditious. The trying Magis- 
trate wag under no definite restrictions as to how to decide these questions - 
if and he decided them according to his will and sentenced him to 18 months’ 
concurrent rigorous imprisonment under both the charges. ‘The Central 
Provinces Police were trying for a long time to spring upon the local Horne 
Rule League.. At last. they got a suitable opportunity and were successful in 
their object. Real patriots do not swerve from their just ideals by reason of 
‘guch trials or such terrible sentences. Contrariwise history says that. they are: 
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all the more inspired to perform their duty. The police should bear well ia 


mind that the work of the League would be carried on with greater enthusiasm 


as a result of the sufferings of Mr. Vaidya in the cause of the motherland. It 
is the duty of every Home Ruler to contribute his mite to the fund raised in 
defence of Mr. Vaidya. . 


*32. “Judgment was ee in the case.against Mr. N. K. Vaidya, B.A., 
LL.B., Joint General Secretary of the Indian Home 

Manrétte (©), 1a Hops. nad, League, on the 24th last. . He was sentenced to 
undergo rigorous imprisonment for 18 months ynder section 124-A, Indian 
Penal Code,-and the Defence of India Act. Our hearts go out in full sympathy 
with Mr. Narayanrao, in spite of the judgment. One more liberty-loving | 
voice is silenced but one more illustrious name is added to the list of martyrs. 
in the service of the Motherland.”’ 


33. ‘‘ Great satisfaction has been felt in all quarters at the acquittal of 
Téunn Indie (1 4) gah Mr. Asaf Ali and Pandit Nekiram Sharma, against 
‘ ng indva (14), whom criminal proceedings were instituted under 
6: the Defence of India Act. There were various 


circumstances which made the cass one of more than passing interest. 


Had the vindictive spirit of the Delhi bureaucrats triumphed by an adverse 
judgment, it would have reduced public life in the Imperial capitil to a 
precarious existence and rudely shaken the confidence of the people in the 
judiciary. Those who knew the facts were fully aware that it was a puerile 
prosecution. But there were certain things connected with the prosecution 
which gave rise to a feeling among the public that the authorities were 
determined upon obtaining a conviction for the accused and awarding them 
exemplary punishment. The judgment will go some way in dispelling the 
belief among the Congressmen that the Delhi authorities wanted to suppress 
the Congress activities in the Province.” 


04. Referring to the City of Bombay Police Administration Report 
for the last year, the Bombay Samdchdr remarks 

Comments on the City thatthe present Commissioner of Police, Mr. Vincent, 
of Bombay Police Admi- has contributed a valuable share in maintaining 


sae shame — i high discipline of the Police force, which has 


Bombay Samdchdr (63), enabled it to stand by the people in a creditable 
27th Aug. manner under the present extraordinary citcum- 
stances. It expresses satisfaction at the manner 

in which the police dealt with the beggar nuisance in Bombay and commends 
the measures taken by them in getting those beggars punished in courts of 
law who returned to the city after being once expatriated at public expense. 
The paper attributes the lull, during the year 1918, in the epidemic of cotton 


fires at Colaba which are believed in all quarters to be due to incendiarism, 


to the vigilance of the police side by side with the preventive measures taken 
by Insurance Companies. It concludes by congratulating the Police Com- 
missioner and the force on their putting forth their best efforts in maintaining 
untarnished their past glorious record during the year under report. 


39. Commenting upon the accident in which a young Hindu lady 

was recently done to death near the Museum as a 
Accidents due to rash result of her being run over by a taxi cab, and 
ak of mares se 4, ‘referring to the opinion of the coroner in that case 
otth Aug mp ta (44), that the speed of the car, though it might not have 
| exceeded the prescribed limit, was, regard being had 
to the existing circumstances, dangerous, the Jdm-e-Jamshed remarks :—If 
motor car drivers are allowed to believe that they are not bound to look to the 
condition of the street traffic and that they are entitled top drive their cars 
at all places at a speed which does not exceed the prescribed speed limit, thera 
will be a danger of such accidents steadily increasing in number. In order 
to set an example to other motor drivers and to make them properly realise 
their responsibility it should be decided by a court of law whether the driver 
concerned in the above-mentioned accident was justified in driving his 
motor car at the rate of 20 miles.an hour at the scene of the accident where 
there was heavy pedestrian and vehicular traffic: [The paper then goes on 
to suggest that steps should forthwith be taken by the Municipality for the 
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y i for a number of years Principal of the Rajaram 
ollege, a second-grade College at Kolhapur, and 
we utterly fail to see how a mere missionary and 
- & principal. of ;an Arts College can be taken to be a 
_ fit person to be at the head of such an important 
ingtitution as the Training College. It is a patent 
~ «+ fact that Bombay is exceedingly backward in the 
eae | -* © number of trained teachers, and the few that we 
have are by no means very conspicuous successes. The reason of it has 
been the unsatisfactory quality of the staff of the Training College itself. 
This melancholy fact has been admitied by no less an indiviudal than the 
present Director of Public Instruction himself. He has openly criticised 
the appointment of the late Professor J. Nelson Fraser to the Principalship 
on the score of his having had no special claim to be a teacher of teachers. 
And yet Mr, Darby’s qualifications, if anything, are less than those of 
‘Mr. Fraser, and his appointment under the circumstances is a woeful blunder, 
unjust from the standpoint of the students and the public alike. They cannot 
have any confidence in the utility and calibre of an institution that is made. 
the mere dumping-ground for the favourites and friends of Government 
officials, who happen to be peculiarly in need of some post. Bad as 
Mr. Darby’s appointment is, Miss Moinette’s case may be without exaggera- 
tion described as simply astounding. It is revolutionary in character, and 
the unheard-of appearance of a lady as a Professor in a Bombay College 
is most unprovoked and reckless insult to the intellect of the wrbs 
prima im Indis. We are not at all concerned with the academic 
qualifications of the lady in question. She may be for ought we know 
eminently learned, but we refuse to swallow the insinuation that in the length 
and breadth of the Presidency an Indian professor of equal qualifications 
and equal calibre was not forthcoming. Such:an appointment at any time 
would have been scandalous. At the present juncture following so soon on 
the heels of a report that seeks to make India self-governing it may also be 
' gharacterised as despicable. Both ‘these appointments force us to draw 
‘public attention to'the back-door methods of appointments in the educational 
service, especially as it seems to.us the public have tamwely submitted to it 
far too Jong. A private college always fills up a vacancy on its staff by 
publicly inviting applications. In recent years a number of appointments 
have been made in our Government Colleges, and in not a single case has the 
vacancy been ever advertised. Under these circumstances no wonder if men 
whether Indian or English have been appointed purely as a matter of family 
arrangement........... We sincerely trust that some non-official member of 
our Legislative Council will take up this question and force Government to 
invite applications by public advertisement for all vacancies. This is the 
only honourable method, and any other method only leads to a demoralisation 
of the service. This reminds us of that interesting circular letter of the 
Government of India to Provincial Governments regarding the filling up of 
87° vacancies in the Indian Educational Service by Indians which was issued 
nearly a year ago. It even required the Provincial Governments to send in 
their views by the 30th November 1917. To-day we are nearing September 
1918 and nothing as yet has been heard of those appointments. Are we to 
understand that the Bombay Government openly recommended that ailing 
_Englishmen, English ladies and missionaries are to be appointed to fat posts 
in préference even to Indians possessing high English qualifications ? ” | 


87. Writing again (vide paragraph 37 of Weekly Report No. 34 of 1918) 

) about the operations of the Kanara Salt-owners’ 

The Kéanara Salt- Society, the Kdnara | ritt declares that the Society 
owners’ Society and the has not only forced up the price of salt to an 


price of salt. unprecedented degree, but has also brought about a 
A jo Ven: had Boe. Fn deterioration in its quality by keeping salt in.an 
hhh Reta | impure state, mixed up with earth and sand, in order 


to secure larger profits by causing ® false increase in its weight, It also 
Rc 4 . | | ad 
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publishes an interview with 4 licensed trader of salt in which’the trader states 
that the salt which he has to purchase fyom the Society is impure as it 
covtains more of earth. He also states that the malki rate charged by the 


Society, which was-64 annas per maund in 1916 has now been increased to’ 


Re. 1-1-6. The paper also publishes in English “ An open letter” to tha 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies complaining against the price of salt 
forced up by the Salt-owners’ Society, in~the course of which it says :— 
“The Government has admitted in the Council that the cost of: 
production does not exceed 2 annas per maunl of salt; while the selling 
price exclusive of salt duty has gone up at the present hour to more than a 
rupee. In the whole range of high prices in this district, no commodity sells 
at a price which is eight times its cost of proluction. The largest part of 
this inflow of exorbitant profits has come from the indigent pockets of the 
consumer. Is the public then to blame if they ascribe this pinching situation 
to the Registered Combination of Salt-owners ?.......... People are convinced 
that in place of the moderate middlemen, an expensive and exorbitant 
agency with a net-work of depéts has been set up. .-The depdét, which is 
suspected to be a part of the grinding machine, cannot sell salt outside a 
radius of a mile from its location, and it sells never less than a maund. The 
vast bulk of poor consumers is therefore thrown upon the retailer as much as. 
before. The consumer who usually buys by seers is now called upon to feed 
the triple alliance of the expensive central Agency, depdt establishment 
and the retailer’s shop. If this is the benefit which the so-called Co-opera- 
tive Society of Sanikatta Salt-owners has conferred on the people, they 
may justly cry ‘Save usfrom this friend of Co-operation. We shall take 
care of our enemy of the old middleman’......... I appeal to you to 
intervene, to save Co-operation from its threatened ignominy in economics, 
and assist the poor salt-eater in liberating himself from the clutches of the 
salt-owner. 


88. The Gujardts Punch refers to the article contributed by Mr. H. 8S. L. 
Polak to the India newspaper (published in London) 
Rights of subjects of wherein prominence is given to the case of a subject 
Indian Native States In of g Native State being denied the right of appeal to 
— — the Supreme Court in Natal on the score of his not 
yardit Punch (19), hei Bi ‘gira: ; 
hae eing & British Indian subject and writes :—We 
hope the grievances of subjects of Native States in 
this respect will be redressed and they will be given the rights of British 
Indian subjects in other parts of the Empire in recognition of the services 
rendered by Native States in the hour of need to the Empire and the blood 
shed by their subjects for the Empire. 


39. ‘To the question preferred by the Honourable Mr. Belvi, whether 
i _ the Forest Department levied a separate cess on 
_Forest privileges 10 gygar cane, Government said that no tax was raised 


Kanara. | _, and that perhaps the member referred to the fuel 
ua Vrees (39), 1‘ supplied at a concession rate for preparing jagri. 


Government call that a concession which ryots hold 
to be an impost. ‘The Forest officials were about to give a concession rate 
of one rupee per guntha! But Mr. Monteath intervened and reduced it to 
91 annas. Why was the Forest Department so narrow-minded as to give 
this concession only to Karwar, Ankola and Kumta? Why is the permit 
system allowed in other talukas? Are the forest officials in the above- 
mentioned three talukas wise or kind? If they ask the ryots to speak to 
them plainly, they will be told “Sahebs, we do not want your favour of 
guntha tax. Let us have our old privileges”. But who is going to listen 
to them ? | 


40. Referring to the rumours about the possible strike of Bombay 

| - shopkeepers owing to the recent orders of Government 

Fears of a Bombay requiring businessmen to produce their account 
shopkeepers strike. IN books before Government officials for income tax. 


connection with Income agsseggment the Indu Prakdsh writes :—The‘ conse- 
Tax assessments. 


~ kdsh (41), 81st @uences of a general strike of shopkeepers in a city 
- hts, wn on f dca: like Bombay are fearful. to contemplate. No doubt 
| | there have been clear instances of profiteering since 
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ecm of 426 Hajis. It describes in detail how 
difficulties relating to the requisition of a ship, 


? ure & seco 
pay of Bays be embarking such a large number of pilgrims and 


shale keeping them under medical supervision at Saboo 
20th Aug. Herald nom, ‘$i ‘atic’ musafirkhana in order to comply with the 
quarantine regulations were overcome hy the active 

syaupathy of the” Commissioner of Police, Bombay, the Port Health Officer, 
the Protector of Pilgrims and many others; and it thanks all those concerned 
for enabling these persons to perform the Haj in these times of stress and 


strain. 


42. “So famine stares us in the face, at last! There is acute distress 
| in several villages, and the situation is growing 
Famine and acute ‘more difficult every day. The monsoon has failed; 
— Tr Bind. 974, Prices of foodstuffs continue to rige; and reports 
as ee 8) sent us by correspondents from various parts of the 
: Province give us an impression that the distress, if 
not quickly relieved, will be more widespread and intense than any earlier 
one remembered by the present generation.” [Hlsewere the paper writes :-— 
“The New Times issues this day an appeal in behalf of the famine-stricken in 
Sind; with the coming of each day there comes to us the cry from villages 
for help, relief and strength. All other things seem to us trivial to-day, 
beside this one appalling fact of famine in Sind. The appeal calls with a 
voice of hope, in the midst of sufferings; it calls to you—Reader !—for your 
sympathy ; will you give-what you can spare to prove the truth of patriotism, 
of matri-bhakti ? Will you give so that many who starve to-day may live? 
Send what you can-to ‘ The Sind Relief Fund, New Times, Karachi.’ ’’] 


43. “The Government of Lord Willingdon have given the Moslem 
community another cause for gratitude by recogni- 

‘Comments on the ging their claims in regard to their share in the 
special appointment of nuyblic services......... The order we allude to will 
emgage eg Mukhtiar- at presont benefit only the Sind Moslems where in 
ars in Sind. - : | 
Islamic Mail (5), 25th ®Pite of the fact that the Muhammadans predominate 
Aug., Eng. cols. in the population their number in the Provincial 
. Service is very small. If we get even 50 per cent. 

of the Mukhtiarkars’ and Deputy Collectors’ posts we would be satisfied with 
it, and we hope this object will be achieved by the arrangement proposed by 
Gevernment. But we hope this concession will apply gradually to the Presi- 
dency proper where the Muhammadan element in the public service is conspi- 
cuous by its absence. His Excellency Lord Willingdon is known to be a very 
sympathetic and liberal minded nobleman, and we hope he will give the 
Muhammadans their due before he lays down the reins of administration. 


_Ié would be ungrateful if we failed to express our thankfulness to Mr. Law- 


rence, Commissioner in Sind, who has been fearlessly doing justice to 
Moslem claims regardless of the opposition set up against him by the rival 
community. The betterment of the condition of the Sind Mussalmans 
which has been conspicuously visible during his term of office is not a matter 
to be easily forgotten and Mussalmans will ever remember it with gratitude.” 


EDUCATION. 


44. “Tt was a bright address which His Excellency Lord Willingdon 
delivered as Chancellor of the Bombay University 
Comments on His on the occasion of the Convocation on Tuesday 


Excellency the Chan- Jast, His Excellency maintains a broad and an 


vellor’s Convocation ' 
Address at the Bombay oper mind with regard to the problem of reconstruc- 


Universit tion, and the whole address was a dissertation on the 
New Dimes (7), 25th need of training the right sort of citizens in view 


Aug. | of reconstructions after the war. The address has 


the refreshing note of a liberal outlook unfettered 
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by conventional modes of. thinking, but on the side of synthesis it is too 
cautious, and lacks iff bold, oonstractive suggestion.” 
45.“ Lord bebe oo cage a at the peed Convocation on 
. uesday last was couched, in the best official style 
| eg India (14), 28th 3nd calculated, with that ‘subtlety—of which the 
e: Anglo-Indian bureaucrat is a thorough master—to 
convey to his hearers, and to others subconsciously, the ideas which would — 
at the present stage | of our political struggle deter them from throwing in their 
rs lot with the Nationalists. It is an irony of fate that we should hage to take 
this Convocation Address and deal with it entirely from a political point of view, 
but this is indeed inevitable, considering that Lord WillingJon like his fellow 
satra ps in other Provinces is taking every opportunity to warn the public off 
the ‘ extremists’. If he does not use the metaphor of the poisoned. gas and 
the gas-mask to which Sir Reginald Craddock resorted the other day in 
Burma, he is still attempting to convey the same in much more guarded and 
in apparently inoffensive téerms...... ... The warning uttered by the Chancel- 
lor, the thinly-veiled appeal made by him, can be construed—considering that 
the air in Bombay is thick with political speculation at the moment—only as 
the last effort of the officials to rally what they call the sober men, and wean 
them from Nationalist propaganda.......... We have always deprecated the 
association of Universities with the administration in any shape or form, 
considering the Government of the country as what it has been in the past. 
pauaueees What can we expect from Universities in which there was on the 
one side an unintelligent and servile imitation of the more orthodox of English 
Universities and on the other hand a sacrifice of all that was spontaneous and 
all that was indigenous if it interfered with the supposed official tradition ?......... 
This vital defect in the University organisation resulted in the Senate and the 
Syndicate being flooded with men whose presence was desired not always for 
their progressive ideas in education. Since: the days when the Nationalist 
movement in India took a distinct shape and began to put forward in a self- 
respecting and in a very frank manner the demand for Home Rule, the 
administration of these Universities, dominated by officialdom, has had several 
dark chapters involving the removal of patriotic men from all share of work, 
the removal of books containing liberal ideas from the curricula prescribed, 
the omission of English and Constitutional History, which appear in Anglo- 
Indian psychology to arouse demacds for administrative reforms, and generally 
the tutelage and the close bondage in which an attempt was made to keep the 
scholars and the undergraduates, the lecturers and the professors iu all parts 
of the country by making aill political thought, writings, spseches and 
activities taboo........... The highest aim of education should bs to identify 
the child with his own country. Lord Willingdon in his address has to admit 
as much when he says :—' he general test which. we mtst apply is not the 
individual advantage whether commercial, aesthetic or even moral, but in 
how far University education equips men to promote the common good ol 
a wgrd in how far it makes good citizens.’ Let him apply this test to the 
current. University doctrines and ideals and he will find that the entire 
organisation as it is at present is counter to this noble purpose........... India 
would like her rulers to free the Universities from official control to the same 
extent and in the same manner in which they profess their desire to make 
free the local bodies and municipalities throughout the country. They need 
not be afraid that the Universities would be captured by the Nationalist 
polificians for their own purpose, because as a matter of fact students do 
entertain those feelings of patriotism which the authorities are vainly 
attempting to keep back from thom........... If we aver recover from our 
moral degeneracy it is by our children, and it is for them that we’ make the 
effort. Instead of making patriotism a thing to be ashamed of, a secondary 
thing as now, we can make that the end of education and derive for social 
efforts new springs of action so that the school may really, be @ preparation 
for life—for a career of dedication to the mother-country.” 


46. The Rishis of Be taught their disciples their duty towards 

all those with whom they came in contact, and 

Gusarati at, 25th 25th that is why they have become immortal. We 
Aw. have doubts as to whether University education | 
is imparted with a view to influence the future. 

Primary and secondary education is controlled by the officials and the 
University has no voice in respect-of them. The teachers like the members 
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vintelleat:1 oi ert andatiie any spope 
tude: gland are free to discuss 
WR-Up 1 men the Indian student is 
m attending pa lio o oe. and is: punished if he does so. 
ties and C overnment Bonde those who utilise their inventive 
‘industrial fields jn England and elsewhere there is nothing 
in a4 India. While foreign universities encourage the study of 
he mM othe Bicones of the people, our Universities smother jthe mother tongue 
E pre Ay — ‘ wl Ny: courage the study of foreign languages. The principles. propounded by 
ae mk me Lord Willingdon are mere half truths and he does not seem 
2 eae re ‘Tealise the difficulties that lie in the way of Indians who try to follow the 
ideals he has placed before them. University education ‘has a bearing on 
politics and the officials, therefore, try to place as many checks upon it as 
possible. It is the complaint of the Indians that such education as would 
teach students to oppose the whims of officials and to save them from being 
slaves is prevented from being imparted by the Universities and so they.urge 
that the Universities should be freed from official control. [The Gujardti 
Punch, while thanking His Excellency for his instructive address, asks why no 
sae permanent provision -is made for teaching students the use of arms whereby 
eo: ; they could defend their country. | i 
SHS. re _ *47, “ Lord Willingdon’s address is a production of profound thought and 
oy Wen Kaiseri-Hind (25), 1st earnest realisation of the great issues at stake in the 
‘ae : Sept., Eng. cols : moral and physical world.......... We trust Lord 
i f er Willingdon’s advice will be equally digested by bis 
a own Government and such of our leaders who must be proud of being in @ 
position to control University affairs.......... The war has opened: men’s eyes. 
i... British administrators and educationists must see tbat it has been their halting 
Pe, and half-hearted policy in the matter of the education of the Indian people 
| , that has found India in this time of crisis in a state of unpreparedness in 
economic and technical matters with her huge resources lying dormant. 
Thanks to the Hun and his barbarity, a new era is opening up for us. 


— |. MUNICIPALITIES. 


aed 48. Referring to the proceedings of a public meeting held in Bijapur 

ao aaa” by the supporters of the retention _ a Marathi Girls’ 

ae | School in the Victoria Memorial Hall which were 
Ae | vieallag os Bijdpee ¥ of a disturbed character, the-Karndtak Vaibhav 
ett peat connection with a Muni- writes :—“‘ The President declared the meeting dis- 
ae cipal School and its solved. He dissolved it because he thought that the 
. sequel. business of the meeting would not proceed smoothly, 


Karndtak Vaibhav (88), and with all the arrogance which he as President 
27th Aug., Eng cols. assumed on the occasion hurled charges against the 
teachers who were present in the meeting that they 

were responsible for the dissolution of the meeting as they had come there qith 
the sole object of breaking up the meeting. A more yeckless and unfounded 
mh | allegation could never be made.......... The audience which consisted of a 
Be tiy) - large number of merchants and other gentlemen in the city, some pleaders, 
9s geal a few teachers and a sprinkling of students, emphatically disowned the 
charges levelled against the teachers by the President. The truth of the 
whole thing was that the President and the organizers were mortified at the 
thought that their resolution would be thrown out by the meeting and they hit 
ee upon the previous plan of dissolving on a false pretext.......... A protest 
'. meeting was.to be held the next day in Shepherd Hall. But before the 
i meeting assembled the conveners of it weré prevailed upon by some respecta- 
ble gentlemen in the city not to hold the meeting as it would further 
embitter the feelings that were already aroused. They and some of the 
organizers of the meeting of the 14th instant and even their President beld 
- forth the olive branch of peace and compromise. Accordingly the conveners 
of the latter meeting carried with them this message of peace and good will 
to the place of meeting and with great effort succeeded in adjourning the 
SH meeting promising to hold it again ‘if*found necessary. But they did not 
~~ know then that back-biting and wire-pulling would.do an amount of mischief. 
6 a To weit surprise, they soon found out that the matter had been carried to 
ns Ca . the Collector of this place and it has become the subject of enquiry at his 
‘ae ‘inca aod an: account ofthe meeting of the 14th instant was. pebmitted to 
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_gdjourned meeting was again called the other day on thé 24th instant, and 


' strong feeling they entertained regarding the incidents in the meeting of the 
dent and the organizers of the meeting of the 14th who were anxious that 


and who carried it and what are the contents of the report.......... We wonder, 


even those that favourably supported the decision of the Committee in writing 
on the anvil, even then some’ members managed to secure the presence of 


affairs, we are unable to see the propriety or necessity of things.......... We 


him. by. the President and we have reasons to suppose that the account is a 
highly coloured and distorted version. It is needless to say that this secret 
working carries with it. its own condemnation. ‘This having happened, the 


the crowded meeting that assembled in the Shepherd Hall testified to the 


14th instant. The fact remains that the matter is anyhow carried to the 
stage of official enquiry. Is it not a breach of faith on the part of the Presi- 


bygones be bygones. Now they owe it to the public and to themselves to 
give an explanation as to how this matter was carried to the official ears, 


however, how these things go into the official hands and why they should go. 
The Schools Committee decided one way but soon came the order of 
suspension from the Collector. ‘There was every chance of the decision being 
accepted by the general meeting but the august presence of the Collector 
was secured and (the tables) were turned iu favour of the Marathi School for 


turned round and voted against it. This was not the only occasion when his 
presence was sought; for when the burning topic of the Shahapet Plots was 


the Collector. “Whether these: things happen at. the instance of any body 
or they are all due to the paternal care of the Collector over our domestic 


hope that the Collector will not take any action on the report of Mr. Naik 
without hearing the persons charged in that report.” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
| Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 6th September 1918. 


* Reported in advance. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. Commenting 72 the inaugural speech made by His Excellency the 
| __ Viceroy atthe September session of the Imperial Legis- 
deer tae Viens eyes lative Council, the Sdnj Vartamdn remarks that the 
ing speech inthe Imperial resolutions passed in the recent Congress and the 
Legislative Council. Moslem League sessions on the subject of Responsible 
Sdnj Vartamdn (31), Government in India and the changes suggested in 
“¥ wae ae Samd- those resolutions constitute not destructive but cons- 
a LOU); VES ep tructive criticism, as desired by the Viceroy, on the 
proposed Indian reforms. It declares that the demands made in those resolu- 
tions cannot be said to be catastrophic changes by any kind of interpretation. 
While approving the sentiment of His Excellency that efforts should be 
made to reach the goal of swardjya by sympathy and co-operation with Govern- 
ment and not by agitation, the paper observes that even the provisional 
checks which the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme seeks to place on the liberty 
of the people point to distrust of the educated class and their supposed 
unfitness to represent the people and that a scheme based upon such distrust 
cannot be successful. It also maintains that the announcement of August 
20th may be binding on His Excellency as a servant of the Crown, but that 
he cannot, therefore, lay claim thatitis also binding on the people. [After 
expressing its gratification at the assurance made by His Excellency about 
making a satisfactory provision for a proper distribution of grain among 
different parts of the country to relieve distress due to dearth, the Bombay 
Samdchdr refers to that portion of his speech which dealt with the proposed 
Reform scheme and remarks that His Excellency’s words in that connection 
are fit to be pondered over by everyone. It then recounts the various services 
His Excellency has so far rendered to India and concludes by expressing its 
conviction that he will not fail to suggest to his Majesty’s Cabinet, from 
time to time, such changes as he may consider best in the interests of the 
country for gradually leading it to the goal of self-government. | 


*2. “At the meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council on Wednes- 
3 day last His Excellency the Viceroy made a long 
os aa lO speech which was practically divided between the 
oi War and the Reformes.......... The British branch 
of the Indian Defence Force has, we are told, done well; not so the Indian 
Branch. We think Government have intelligence enough to understand 
the reason, why the voluntary recruitment of sepoys should go on so merrily 
as Government themselves say, and yet the recruitment of the Indian Defence 
Force should be so unsuccessful.......... We agree with the Viceroy when 
he says that though we differ in politics, we are agreed as to the necessity 
of bringing the war to aspeedy end. But even then underlying this agree- 
ment Government and the Indian people have different ideas as to the treat- 
ment and privileges which are due to the latter and that obviously makes all 
the difference between our response in action. Any Britisher in India is good 
enough to be allowed to aspire to an oflicer’s post. But not so the Indian. 
Can His Excellency imagine that the response of the Britishers in India will 
not be.so great if they were told that they would have to serve under Indian 
officers? If he doubts it let him try and see. As regards the Reform 
proposals His Excellency once more reiterated the story of their 
genesis with which we are now familiar........... His Excellency ridi- 
culed the idea that any one or more individuals as individuals were 
responsible for the new Scheme of reforms.......... But we may at once 
say that we are not inclined to fasten the responsibility upon this 
one or that individual which we have no objection to allow to be shared 
by all these alike. Our quarrel is with the proposals themselves; in fact 
we go further and say we are not bound by the announcement either. 
The Viceroy may be bound by the announcement, but the Indian nation is 
not. If the nation can be bound by such announcements then the whole 
bottom would be knocked out from under the principle of self-determination. 
The Government may make such announcements and not fulfil them; or they 
may give self-government or whatever they think fit to give without making 
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any announcement whatever; they may do anything according to their 
pleasure or convenience. But the people are not bound or estopped by any 
announcements. Their right is indefeasible to demand what they want and 
to agitate in a constitutional manner till they getit. But even assuming 
that His Excellency was bound by the announcement, still we must say 
that the scheme of reforms formulated by him and the Secretary of State 
does not go as far as it might, consistently with the announcement.......... 
seeoeesee Men in authority always delude themselves into the easy belief that 
they have a right to lay down whatever premises they like, and then to call 
upon others to argue from those premises. But when the fundamental 
premises are enforced under authority, then the subsequent process of reason- 
ing becomes an unmitigated and an unmeaning farce. It is like the flinging 
of the sword by the famous conqueror barbarian in the scales, inwardly saying 
‘ woe to the conquered’ but outwardly keeping up the pretext of a fair dealing. 
The Viceroy however has been fair-minded enough to admit that the Reform 
Scheme may have defects and that he and the State Secretary will consider 
constructive proposals if any. Well, he can nolonger say that he has got no 
constructive proposals with the Congress and the League resolutions before 
him. Weknow he will not like them as asking for a more liberal measure of 
reforms than he is prepared to grant and that, he will reject them. But at any 
rate he could not say that the proposals are not constructive. ‘The real difficul- 
ty about any proposals like these is, we know, not that they are not construc- 
tive but that they strike at the root of power which one party would have and 
the other would not willingly concede. We shall indeed be glad if the Viceroy 
could make up his mind to modify the scheme in the light of these construc- 
tive proposals. But we confess we do not think it very likely. The Viceroy 
has pronounced against catastrophic reforms, and he is sure to say that the 
Congress and the League proposals are practically catastrophic. And there is 
thus an end of the matter. The people of India will have again to resort to 
agitation to which even the Moderates have declared themselves pledged in | 
case tha Government of India is altogether excluded from the process of 

liberalisation. ”’ 


*3. “His Excellency the Viceroy opened the Simla sessions of the 
tndiak Dalal Take Legislative Council with a speech which was charac- 
mer (4), 8th Sept terised by the excelJlences almost invariably found 
in his speeches naraely lucidity, candour and careful 
weighing of words. ‘The country, however, does not look to viceregal 
utterances for an accurate and well-arranged study of facts. That anybody 
can provide given the necessary materials. What it does look to His Excel- 
lency for is a word which will hearten and strengthen it in the great stress 
of circumstance at the present time. Froin his exalted position His Excel- 
lency commands necessarily a wider outlook than others and the people ask 
that the august representative of His Majesty in this country should speak 
the word which will uplift their hearts and understandings at a time when 
both are apt to run low. Much of what His Excellency referred to in his 
speech is known to the public. The Viceroy’s references to the scheme 
of constitutional reform were quite correct but very little illuminating. 
The critics who ignore the basic promise of the Declaration of August last 
year are equally unreasonable with those who ignoye the limitations and: 
qualifications contained in tbat Declaration, but surely it is not less 
unreasonable to lay excessive stress on the words, to the detriment it may be, 
of the spirit of that Declaration. ‘We had neither to fall short of,’ said 
His Excellency, ‘ nor to go beyond our terms of reference.’ How is it possible 
in a matter of this kind to judge of measures with such meticulous exactitude ? 
To say that the Secretary of State and himself had anticipated that every 
transitional scheme is open toa certain class of criticism, does not carry us 
far. On the whole, we can not say that His Excellency’ s comments on the 
criticisms of the reform scheme are of a very helpful character.” 


*4, “His Excellency the Viceroy did well to notice by way of explana- 


tion the criticism that has been passed against the Re- 
form Scheme by English, Anglo-Indian, and Indian 
critics. Whether one agrees or not with his reply, it 


Gujarati (17), 8th Sept., 
Eng. cols. 


must be conceded that it was frank and firm and yet couched in conciliatory 


language....... The Viceroy’s reply to Mr. Montagu’s revilers was complete.. 


But his Excellency need not have made much of the extraordinary collapse 
of Russia which the world has painfully witnessed with its attendant horrors. 
No doubt there is a telling moral to be drawn from it, but His Excellency 
would have done well not to forget the deeper moral that lay behind this 
terrible lesson. Unmitigated autocracy and blighting despotism had demo- 
ralised the moral and intellectual fibre of the whole country and ruined its 
public life, and at a moment of crisis the people, who should have been 
trained for the discharge of higher responsibilities in a sprit of patriotic 
concord and harmony, found themselves wholly unprepared for the colossal 
task........ If we partially disagree with the Viceroy in this matter, we agree 
with His Excellency when he told his Anglo-Indian and English critics, who 
would like to repudiate the ‘ basic pledge’ regarding responsible government 
contained in the announcement of 20th August, that so far as he.and the 
Secretary of State were concerned they were bound by the declaration of 
policy of His Majesty’s Govenment. Thatis, no doubt, a correct statement 
of the Viceroy’s constitutional position in relation to that Government.” 


5. His Excellency refers those whose demands, in his opinion, exceed 
the limitations imposed by the August declaration, to 
the British Government. This shows how it was 
absolutely necessary to allow the Home Rule deputation to proceed to Eng- 
land. We thiuk India should be adequately represented in Parliament as 
the Government in this country always plead their inability to give us 
any concessions. While endeavouring to meet the arguments of the critics 
of the scheme His Excellency loses sight of the fact that our aspirations 
are always trodden under foot with the inevitable result that gloom is spread 
among the people. The British Government and the British people have 
no knowledge of our real condition as they are far removed from us. ‘This 
disability of ours can only be removed if we are represented in Parliament 
by about two or three hundred members. To expect us to be satisfied 
with the proposed reforms is to expect an elephant to be satisfied with a 
handfu] of grain. Jf India had responsible government during all these 
years of British rule, all this waste of blood and treasure would have been 
avoided. ‘The fact that it is denied to us even now shows that Britain still 
lacks far-sighted statesmen. 


Sanjaya, (new), 6th Sept. 


6. The Dnydn Prakdsh supports the August declaration and says 
, that the reform proposals should be judged with 
oitewe Teste. IS. reference to that declaration and agrees with the 
(41), 7th Sept. Viceroy’s remarks thereupon. It says that sugges- 
. tions should be made in keeping with the declara- 
tion and that Mr. Shastri and the Bombay Moderates are doing so. It 
deprecates the questioning of the declaration as such a course would help 
Anglo-Indian rivals. [The Indw Prakdsh writes:—‘It is said that the 
proposals made by us are not acceptable because they do not suit the decla- 
ration. But what of the fact that the Montagu proposals are also in a similar 
plight ? The Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malviya has shown that 
responsible government was to be introduced in India and India does 
not mean the provinces. Responsible government will not be successful 
unless changes are made in the Government of India. If we take into 
consideration Mr. Malviya’s remarks we shall see how a juggling has been 
made in the Montagu Scheme. The Viceroy cannot have the right to reject 
some criticisms of the proposals because they do not come within the August 
declaration. | 


7. Referring to the resolution brought by Sir William Meyer in the 
Imperial Legislative Council regarding the necessity 

Comments on the pro- on the part of India of taking a larger share than at 
posal that India should present ‘‘in respect of the cost of military forces 


2 ee en the aised or to be raised in this country,” the Sdn 


Sdnj Vartamdn (31),5th Vartamdn remarks that it has no doubt that the 
Sep. Council] will unanimously pass the resolution. It 
maintains that the enduring and patient people of 


4 


India will ungrndgingly bear all additional burden of war expenditure that 
may be placed upon them provided that all this help on her part will not be 
forgotten in the future and provided that the grant of freedom, for which the 
present war is being waged, will not be ultimately refused to India under one 
pretext or another. The paper then dwells upon the possibility, in the near 
future, of some new taxes being imposed upon the country to meet the 
additional expenditure of the war and suggests that the incidence of the new 
taxation should not fall upon only one big industry but should be evenly 
distributed among different thriving industries. 


8. ‘‘ Where differences are vital, wrote Mr. Gandhi to \ir. Surendra- 

. ¢ nath Banerjee shortly before it was decided to hold 

Piss aes gg pate ta, an All-India Moderates’ Conference, a patched-up 
ress and the Moslem truce is of no value. ‘The proceedings of the Special 


eague. Congress bear out the truth of this remark in a 
Servant of India (8), striking manner. We are, no doubt, in agreement 
Sth Sept. with many of the demands put forward by the 


Congress. It also gives us pleasure to recognise that in some respects the 
resolutions passed by the Congress are better than they were expected to be. 
The progressive character of the reform scheme is recognised, though in a 
halting, one might even say, in a grudging mannet.......... It has so far been 
regarded as undiplomatic to acknowledge the good features of the scheme. 
Generally speaking, they were not denied. But their explicit recognition 
was held to involve a great risk. It was thought to be equivalent to having 
® consent decree passed against us. It is something, therefore, that the 
Congress should have followed a different course and recognised the merits 
of the reform proposals, no matter how inadequately. Again, the principle 
of reserved and transferred departments has been conceded........... Buta 
perusal of the resolutions relating to the supreme Government will show that 
in spite of the above-mentioned indication of the moderation in the attitude 
of the Congress, the difference between the two parties in India remains 
substantial. Some of the Moderates who joined the Congress in the honest 
hope of being able to influence its deliberations perhaps regard the modifica- 
tions which they were able to press for successfully as victory for them and 
as affording a fair basis for compromise.......... The Congress has gained 
to a certain extent in moderation and self-consistency by their presence, but 
they can hardly feel in their heart of hearts that they have improved their 
position by making themselves responsible for the resolutions which it 
passed. While the praiseworthy elements in the scheme have been acknow- 
ledged in a half-hearted manner, its condemnation is explicit and strong. 
A prominent Moslem politician, in speaking on the subject, is stated to have 
observed that in the preamble to the resolution asking for changes in the 
constitution of supreme and provincial Governments they seemed to have 
performed the impossible feat of reconciling two irreconcilable views by 
making different parts of the resolution point in different ways. He also 
declared that he and his party, if left to themselves, would have rejected 
the scheme. This shows the spirit prevading the preamble. The Moslem 
League has been more considerate in its judgment and would probably 
have done still better if it had had only its own wishes to consult.......... 
A statutory guarantee is demanded that full responsible government shall 
be conferred on India within 15 years. We do not know on what 
principle the period has been arrived at........... ‘The period proposed by the 
Congress seems to suggest that it is not in favour of inquiries by commissions. 
If this is really its view it would have done well to say so explicitly. This 
would have made its position clearer and, in conjunction with other things, 
made it easier for the public to appreciate the differences between the two 
schools of political thought. It gives us pleasure to note that the resolutions 
passed by the Moslem League are in some important respects an improve- 
ment upon those of the Congress. Inthe first place, there is less of the 
condemnatory spirit in the preamble of the League in so far as it refused to 
adopt the opinion of the Congress that the reform proposals were ‘ disappoin- 
ting’. In the next place, the detailed modifications suggested by it with a 


- view to expand and improve the scheme are less drastic. The League does 


not ask for a statutory guarantee that full responsible government should be 


established in the whole of British India within a maximum period of fifteen 
years. It is in favour of the retention of the Council of State, and therefore 
does not suggest, as has been done by the Congress, that in case the legisla- 
tive assembly does not pass necessary legislation on reserved subjects, the 
Governor-General in Council may issue regulations which are to remain in 
force for one year except when 40 per cent. of the assembly vote for their 
renewal. Nor does the Moslein League accord iis support to the resolution 
passed by the Congress that ‘from the cummencement of the first council, 
the principle of responsibility of the ministers to the legislature shall come 
into force’. The League has instead passed the resolution that ‘ the 
legislative council shall have the right to vote the salary of ministers five 
years after the first council’. This has indeed been practically provided for 
in the report itself, for after five years the Government of India, either of 
their own motion or on a demand mads by the legislative council which must 
be acceded to, can decide that the salary of miuisters sbould be voted. 
Again, the Moslem League is not opposed to the Grand Committee. All these 
variations show that the Moslem league has been more considerate in its 
criticism of the reform proposals than the Congress, and if the Congress also 
had done its work in the same spirit there would have been more common 
ground between the two sections of it. As it is, however, the differences that 
for the present separate them are of a substantial character.” 


*9. “According to the tests nsually applied to gauge the success or 
failure of such gatherings, the Special session of 
the Indian National Congress must be pronounced 
to have been a success, even a huge success. The 
experince of the Liberals who attended it belied the fears entertained regarding 
the reception which would be accorded to them. This was no doubt largely 
due to the action of the general body of Liberals in abstaining from partici- 
pating in the proceedings. But whatever the reason, the fact is that the 
Liberals who did attend were given a fair and even respectful hearing. As 
for the resolutions passed by tie Special Congress, there was an unexpected 
amount of sobriety about them. Here, again, it is needless to enquire into 
the reasons for which and the means by which this character was imparted 
to the resolutions of the Special Congress.”’ 


Indian Social Reformer 
(4), 8th Sept. 


10. The Special Congress was successful in every way and it equalled 
the sessions of Lucknow and: Calcutta. Delegates in 
Kesart (113), 3rd Sept.; great number and men belonging to all parties were 
Dnydn Prakdsh (38), 3rd there. Sir D. E. Wacha and Babu Surendranath 
ae gt ed es o Banerjee were not present and their absence was 
(41) a. Sept APA" felt by all, but the main force of the Moderates had 
| joined the Congress. The Moderate leaders took a 
leading part in the Congress deliberations and the party did not shrink at all 
from the task of giving the resolutions a proper shape under the leadership 
of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya., There are many opinions prevalent in 
India about the Reform scheme; the chief business of the Congress is to focus 
and unify these opioious and the work turned out by the Congress in this 
direction will form a model to the coming Congress, and the leaders of 
different parties and delegates deserve our best thauks for it. Pandit Madan 
Mchan had the Congress postponed for a day in order to effect a compromise 
but he found that it was the greatest mistake in his life. He was convinced 
that it was Sir Dinshaw who was obstinate and therefore could with a clear 
conscience take part in the Congress. tortunately the Congress ha! a 
President who was the proper man to hold the post. Every one felt while 
he was reading his speech that they had a President able to pilot the Congress 
through trying difficulties. The speeches cf both Mr. Patel and Mr. Hasan 
Imam were in keeping with the Congress traditions and helped to give an 
idea of the new policy. The speeches of the Rajah of Mahmudabad and 
Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy supported the Congress. This yoar the work 
of the Congress and the League flowed in a joint stream. Ths members 
of the Moslem League were present at the Subjects Committee of the Congress 
with the permission of the Congress. ‘The main resolution was on the 
Reforms and the Congress raised the structure of Swardjya on the Montagu 
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reforms. Some feared that the Congress would break up but it came out 
stronger than ever. ‘'he Special Congress condemned wholly the opinion 
expressed in the Report that India was not yet fit for Swardjya. It 
also ruled that the Declaration of Rights should be included in the Swardjya 
Bill. Fiscal autonomy formed the subject of another resolution. ‘1'he 
compromise arrived at by the Congress has removed the complaints of 
Moderates and has satisfied the Extremists. [The Dnydu Prakdsh says :—The 
Congress resolution on the Reforms is milder than that passed by the Pro- 
vincial Conferences. The modifications suggested by the Congress are io 
some important matters of a milder type than those passed at the Madras 
Conference under the leadership of Mrs. Besant. The resolution is incon- 
sisteut and self-contradictory. It favours the Montagu scheme as against 
the Congress resolution. The Rdjakdran condemns the Moderates who did 
not join the Congress and tries to belittle them. It says that the President 
delivered a plain, strong and statesmanlike speech and that the work of the 
Congress was conducted in quite a reasonable manner. ‘I'he Congress, in its 
Opinion, has made constructive proposals and informed Government and the 
people of the real opinion of the nation through the delegates. The Indu 
Prakash writes :—The Congress resolution was not framed by any party but 
it was the opinion of the nation. Syed Hasan Imam and Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malviya were chiefly instrumental in making the Congress a success. 
The Congress has clearly.stated that the scheme was the outcome of honest 
labours and that some of its recommendatious lead to progress. but they do 
not lead us wholly to our ideal and modifications have been suggested 
accordingly. There is no doubt that the Congress came to the right 
conclusion about the leclaration of Rights, the condemnation of the Rowlatt 
Committee’s report and the demand for incresed grant of Commissions. ‘The 
Reforms Resolution was a result of compromise. The Congress thus not 
only passed a resolution declaring the fitness of indians for swardjya but 
also proved its own fitness by its deliberations. The suspicion entertained by 
some that the Congress had become the slave of a party has been proved 
to be baseless and it has shown to the world that it is not the handmaid of 
any party but that all those who have dedicated themselves to the service 
of the nation are its devotees. | 


11. ‘‘ The success of the Congress should come as a shock: to those who 

had undertaken to traduce the aims and objects 

Young India (14), 4th Of the people who were organising the Congress, to 
Sept.; New Times (‘), 1st those Anglo-Indian papers that were doing their 
Sept.; Home Ruler (8), best to sow the seeds of. enmity and to draw away 
31st Aug.; Isldmic Mail the more timid section of public men from their 
(149), 2nd Sept., Urdu support of the Congress, and the Moderate politicians 
edition. who in order to serve their own purpose were 
raising up the bogie of extremist rejection of 

the Scheme at the hands of the Congress. ‘The genuineness of the political 
sentiments now in the minds of the mass of people ought to be no 
longer questioned after a demonstration of this character. ‘The unanimity 
brought about in the views embodied in the resolution is in itself a symptom 
of true nationalism avd that spirit of give and take which is bound to 
characterise the future public life in this country. Great as were the differences 
amongst the various sections before the Congress met, these differences were 
ultimately sunk in order to come to a common conclusion and in order to 
make the enemies of the country realise that India knew her own mind and 
was not deterred from expressing it emphatically and boldly. The Indian 
National Congress is no longer an institution against which the Anglo-Indian 
critics and the weak men who are under the hypnotism of Governmeut House 
could throw mud with impunity or with success. An attempt to divide the 


people has signally failed.......... In regard to the secession of Moderate 


politicians, the absolute folly of the action of the promoters of the Moderate 
Conference is now patent to everybody. Those moderates who were actuated 
by nothing but patriotism and whose motives were not mixed came to the 
Congr. ss led by one of the most sincere patriots in the land, Pandit Malaviya. 
They got their hearing and they were able to influence materially the course 
of discussion. They were, however, on their part not unwilling to be 
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convinced and they gave their support to a resolution that could be called 
anything but weak.......... This Congress has produced a most remarkable 
and a new feature in the demands of the people of this country. The 
Declaration of Rights which was formulated and deuwianded at this Congress 
must form ultimately a nucleus of that fundamental constitutional law of the 
Indian Empire which will remain for ever sacred and which will be trans- 
mitted to future generations as a birthright for which they Jive aud die......... , 
The speeches, including that of the President, were characterised by boldness 
tempered with moderation. [he issue was nowhere clouded and nowhere 
prejudiced by over-emphasis. If evidence were required to dispose of the 
misrepresentations of the Indo-British League, the European Association, 
the Anglo-Indian Press and the junta led by Dr. Nair, the entire procedure 
and the entire activity of the Indian National Congress in the Special 
Session ought to provide it.” |The New Tumes writes:—‘‘The address 
of Mr. Hassan Iinam, President-elect of the National Congress at Bombay, 
represents the voice of the large body of public opinion in the country. 
went The criticism of the Report offered by Mr. Hassan Imawm is 
practically the same as offered by several of our ‘moderate’ leaders 
and far from rejecting the Scheme, Mr. Hassan Imam considered the 
proposals in the spirit of sympathy born of faith in British statesmanship.” 
The Home Ruler writes :—‘' The address is a calm, reasoned analysis of the 
Reform Proposals of Mr. Montagu apd Lord Chelmsford. It isa true, bold and 
frank statement of the Indian view of these proposals......... lo the conclud- 
ing part of his address Mr. Hassan Imam has done well to express boldly 
what every self-respecting Indian feels with regard to the ‘ Yoke ofthe 
stranger ’......... He gives an effective answer to the claims of the bureau- 
cracy that it represents the masses, and not the educated community, and 
emphatically declares that the charges against us are unjust calumnies and tha 
claims of the bureaucrat to represent the masses are arrogant presumptions.” 
The Isldmic Mail says that Mr. Hassan Imam demonstrated that nobody was 
prepared to accept the Reform Scheme in the existing shape, and adds that 
the whole country thinks as one man that the Government of India should 
not be invested with autocratic powers, but that it should be made responsible 
to the people in howsoever small a degree it might be. |} 


12. ‘‘ However undesirable and painful the split may seem, it has done 
Suhodha Patrika (46) good. It has sobered down the extremists. Modera- 
1st Sept., Eng. cols > tion was visible in the presidential address and in the 
: ial election of the Subjects Coinmittee. The speeches 
and the resolutions were not what they would have been had not the leading 
Moderates stayed away. ‘The object of the Moderates is gained.... ..... As 
for the split, we think it was inevitable. Moderates were systematically 
driven away from the Subjects Committees and the Provincial and All-India 
Congress Committees for the last two years. There was no desire to work 
with unity. Exprerience, Wisdom, Moderation were all at discount. Why 
then shed crocodile’s tears for unity while unity there was not ?”’ 


13. “The special sessions of the Indian National Congress will not 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (24), 4th be recorded in the future history of the Indian 
Seni: eng: ele national evolution as quite an honourable advance- 
ppc pide ment in the cause said to be so zealously espoused 
by its promoters. It is commonly so believed that if not by way of anything 
at least by way of political agitation the special sessions has done good, but 
those who may have witnessed the rowdy congregation held in the pandal 
must have been distinctly impressed with what degraded form of agitation 
we are having jsut at present.......... As time passes on our people will still 
further realizo what grave harin has been done to the whole cause of India 
by their holding this separate session.......... Tbe discussion of the great 
political document issued by Government is feasible only by the educated 
classes. Wesee no reason why the uneducated an} illiterate should have been 
gathered together in the pronouncement of the opinion by the self-styled 
politicial leaders of the day. If the illiterate masses such as those in India 
were to decide upon the political issues of the country we are afraid democracy 
is doomed to wreck and ruin.” . ! 
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14, The Gujardte endorses the views expressed by Mr, Hasan Imam in 


his presidential address at the Special Session of the 
Phat elgg AS sae BB)" Indian National Congress, and after laying special 
3rd Sept. . Sdrj Varta- stress on the persistent efforts made by the officials 
min (31), 2nd and 5th 0 retain authority in their hands in spite of parlia- 
Sept.; Rdst Goftér and mentary laws and the Proclamation, it adds :—It is 
Praja Mitra (30), 1st on this account that the people want to change the 
Sept.; Gorakshana (Hindi) nature of the administration and to put an end to 
(83), 2nd Sept.; Jdm-e- the bureaucracy. They do not want the bureaucracy 
pps (24), 8rd Sept. ; to continue its sway, neither do they wish to contend 

dr-e-Isldm (59), 3rd tt te 

Sept. against it any longer. ‘They want that India ,should 

be compensated promptly for the work that has 
remained urdone so far in spite of the consolaticns afforded by promises of a 
liberal policy. Government should correct the mistakes they have committed 
in the past and should move in the forward direction at 4 rapid pace so that the 
people might feel proud to be subjects of the Empire as also to die forit. India 
and tne british Empire should be indissolubly united. The Congress did 
well in accepting the suggestion of the President to allow the members of the 
Council of the Moslem League to be present at the deliberations of the 
Subjects Committee. It has douiled its own strength by doing so. The 
recommendations of the Congress will on that account be considered more 
weighty than those of other institutions. [The Bombay Samdcihdr congratu- 
lates the Congress on passing the resolutions it did, and avers that no one would 
have any hesitatiou in saying that they voice the opinion of the Indian 
public. It expresses itself in accord with the resolution on the Declaration of 
Rights passed by the Congress and believes that a parliamentary statute 
enbodying the suggestions contained therein would tend to strengthen the 
relations between England and India. The Sdnjy Vartamdn considers the 
special Congress as a huge success and expresses gratification at the mild tone 
of the resulutions passed thereat. It urges upon the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State the need of giving careful cousideration to the recom- 
mendations of the Cougress. In the subsequent issue the paper accords hearty 
approval to the ‘ Declaration of Rights’ contained in one of the resolutions and, 
while endorsing the principles underlying the othev resolutions, expresses a hope 
that Government wil] at least see their way to loosening the bureaucratic 
control over the Government of India. The Rast Goftdr and Praja Mitra also 
approves of the resolution regarding the ‘ Declaration of Rights’ and trusts 
that Government will allay the fears of the people by removing the rigour of 
the Defence of India and Seditious Meetings Acts. It congratulates the 
Congress on the extreme moderation shown by it in its speeches and resolutions. 
The Gorakshan declares that the resolutions passed at the Congress have 
brushed aside all differences batween Moderates and Extramists and have given 
the Congress the right to consider itself as the mouth-piece of the nation. 
The Jdam-e-Jamshed, while agreeing with the principles of the Declaration of 
Rights, joins issue with the Congress for fixing fifteen years as the time-limit 
for Home Rule for India. It considers the resolution as the outcome of the 
influence of hasty aud inconsiderate Extremists. The Akhbdr-e-Islam 
assigns the chief cre::it for the success-of the Congress to the presence of the 
leaders of the Moslem League in the Subjects Committee of the Congress who, 
in its opinion, were responsible fcr counteracting the influence of Mrs. Besant 
and other extremists. Another reason for the moderate tone of the resolu- 
tions is said to be the strong attitude taken up by the moderates led by Sir D. 
Wacha. ‘The paper thanks Mr. Hasan Imam for steering clear the barque of 


the Congress aud influencing it by his thoughtful and moderate presidential 
address. | 


*15. ‘* We have reason to believe that but for the exertions of certain 
| wobblers in the League who wanted to play the 
Bent earatie ©, om Congress against the League and the League again 


in its turn against the Congress, the resolutions of 
the League might have beep even more thoroughgoing than they actually 
were. We do not think that the resolutions of the League were really 


unanimous ; we know the party of the younger Muhammadans in the League 
did not like the excessive spirit of accommecdation shown by some of the 
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elders to some of the radical proposals in Mr. Montagu’s Scheme. But as in 
the Congress so in the League, the collective opinion of a body as a whole 
is bound to be more conservative or moderate than the opinion of its con- 
stituent members as individuals. It must be remembered, however, that 
though there are differences here and there between the resolutions of the 
League and the Congress, the League never thought of breaking sway from 
the Congress. The Hntente stands firm and solid notwithstanding the 
severe strain to which it was put, thanks to the efforts of the well-meaning 
friends and members of both the bodies.......... These small differences 
cannot prevent the criticism of the Reforms proposals, made by the League 
and the Congress, to go forth to the world as a joint criticism of the Nation. 
In fact, just as exceptions are said to prove the rules, so these small 
differences will only serve to enhance the value of the agreement of 
the two bodies on other matters which cover over 95 per cent. of the 
subject-matter. The differences will show that the agreement is not a 
faked one.......... Tbe urion of the League and the Congress manifestly 
shows the real water-mark of the public opinion on the Reform scheme, and 
it does not therefore matter in th» least if a few Moderates seceded and set up 
themselves in a separate conclave and expressed opinions not consonant with 
the opinion of the country. Mr. Montagu might rely on the opinions of this 
Conference ; but then he could not say that it was the opinion of the country.” 


i6. The address of tha Rajah of Mahamud:bad as President of the 
Dayda Prakdsh (98), rwaNe ty League was worthy of the occasion. Al- 
5th Sept. ough every one will not agree with all that he 
said, his speech was a useful guide to those assembled 
to form an opinion on the Reforms Scheme. It was cecidedly superior to 
that of Syed Hasan Iniam, President of the National Congress. Unlike Syed 
Hasan Imam he has pronounced his views on the Reform scheme in 
unequivocal terms. Heis not at all prepared to throw out the Montagu 
scheme simply because it is not drawn up on the lines of the Congress-League 
Scheme. He earnestly appealed to all to accept the Scheme and then to 
suggest any number of modifications. He told his co-religionists that if they 
reject the scheme they would be playing into the hands of the Syenbamites 
with the result that they will continue to rot under the present system of 
autocratic and irresponsible administration. His views deserve to be carefully 
considered by all. 


17. ‘The meeting of the All-India Moslem League under difficult 
Voune India (10. dth circumstances in Bombay has at last ended with 
Sept J paar: £ entire success and the aims and the objects of the 
‘ conveners of that meeting have been fully realised. 
Not only was it a largely attended gathering with various influential groups 
from all quarters but the tone of the resolutions which were unanimously and 
cheerfully accepted and the various addresses that were delivered prove 
beyond doubt that the Moslems of [ndia have kept pace with the other commu- 
nities in political thought.......... The addresses of the Chairman of the 
Reception Committee and of the President of the Moslem League would do 
credit to that body because of the firmness and the statesmanlike handling of 
intricate problems and because of the wise things mentioned in both these in 
regard to Hindu-Moslem unity, on which doubts had been thrown by the 
enemies «f Indian progress.......... Lord Curzon who said he awaited the 
expression of important Moslem opinion from India wili, we hope, get what 
he wanted an! will realize that Curzonism is as much hated by the Mussal- 
mans as by the other sections of the community. The effect of the meeting 
of the Moslem League and its resolutions will, we hope, be a sobering one on 
those that are always harping on castes and creeds and on those wayward 
children who are out to unfurl a rebel political standard.” 


18. The speeches of Sir Fazalbhai Karimbhai Ibrahim, the president 

of the Reception Committee, and the Raja of 

Sdnj Vartamdn (31), Mahmudabad, the President of the special session 
dlst Aug. and 4th Sept.; of the Moslem League, go to show that there is no 


Hindusthén (21), 2nd qifference of opinion between the Hindu and 
Sept.; Bombay Samachar 


(63), ird and 5th Sept. ; Muhammadan political thinkers and that they are 


Jdm-e-Jamshed (24), Dd at one on the question of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Sept. : reforms. Sir Hazalbhai deserves to be congratulated 


On expressing his views in a bold manner. [In a 
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subsequent issue the paper writes :—'The presidential address of the Raja of 
Mahmudabid was not only thoughtful but it was couched in moderate 
language and could not fail to create a deep impression on the audience. 
Every word of what the Raja Saheb said about the effects of the total rejection 
of the reform scheme is true. It would be suicidal to reject the scheme. It 
is as much our duty to accept the scheme as $0 expose its serious defects and 
to suggest improvements in it. Both the seague and the Congress have passed 
resolutions that are in accord with the Raja Sahebs speech. The Hindus- 
than writes:—The proceedings of the Moslem League in all their details show 
its complete unanimity with the Congress. The ‘Moslem League has reite- 
rated the opinion of the Congress as will be seen from its resolutions. If the 
Hindus and Muhammadans unite in the common cause of national regene- 
ration it could be said with certainty that India will soon reach its goal. 
The Bombay Samdchdr writes:—We are gratified to see that the speech 
delivered by Sir Fazalbhai as the President of the Reception Committee has 
maintained the high stan lard of his other public utterances. In a subsequent 
issue the paper writes:—The Raja of Ma‘mudabad deserves to be congra- 
tulated on bringing the special sessions of the Moslem Leigue to a successful 
issue. The League has passed resolutions that are almost identical with those 
of the Congress and the Government of India and the Imperial Government 
will have to give careful consideration t» the recommendations made by them. 
India builds its hope on the desire expressed by tha British da:nocr icy 
to satisfy her legitimate aspirations as a reward for her valuable sarvicas. 
Indian aspirations would have suffered a great deal if the Coneress and 
the League had gone under the sway of the ultra-extremists. But it is 
proof prositive of te increasing fitness of India that experienced men like 
Syed Hasan Imam and the Raja Saheb of Mahmudabad prevented such 
a contingency. The Jdm-e-Jamshed considers Sir Fazalbhai’s sheech as 
both interesting and instructive and expresses a hope that the Congress 
and: the League will urze upon the Imperial Government the necessity of 
granting fiscal autonomy to India.| 


19. It would have been much better if day orp yesterday the League 

ue had not held its special session at all, for, in tat 
dit, Uda plies 2nd case, the prestige of the Raja’s party would not have 

i : been lost. The Kyapire Theater is a small building, 
so much so that it can hardly accommodace a thousand men. If the patrons 
of the Leaguers, namely the Congressmen, had not Leen present at this 
Special National meeting of the Mussalmans, then the yivedd would have 
exactly resembled the imaginary meetings of the Council of the Heague, the 
resolutions of which Mr. Wazir Hasan often publishes in uewspapers. 
Generally speaking, this important political. meeting represented that illus- 
trious nation whose 70 milions of followers are inhe biting this. coustry. But 
no Muhammadan was present other than the Naja and his followers. All 
the Congressmen were also decorating the meeting. After the grand meeting 
of the Congress which was attended by no less than 10 O00 persons, we were 
very much “arieved to see this helpless condition of the League. A Bombay 
nationalist, however, has rightly remarked that the meetings of the League 
are in reality the durhars of the Raja of Mahmudabad, ha oii men ‘must. 20 
either to flatter or be disgraced. It is now high time that the Raja Sahib 
and his followers should take a warning and give up that arrogant policy 
which is ruining the Muslim League. If they are really lovers of freedom 
and equality, they must not give way to personal whims and prejudices. Is 
it not lamentable to find that throughout the Bombay Presiency, the [sldmie 
Mail is the only Muslim argan for whose representative no admission-ticket 
was issued, although invitations were sent to the stiff of the (yhronicle 
and other petty Hindu newspapers. And this is only beciusa the Raja 
happens to differ personally from us. We are at a loss to understand why 
these apostles of liberty and freedom are so shortsighted that they cannot 
bear even slight differenc’s of opinion. Similarly, no memb>r of this paper 
was invited to the Press Conference convened by Mr. Horniman. Are 
they thinking of subverting the bureaucracy by showing such espritde corps? 
[In another place the paper ascribes the tone of the Raja of Mahmudabid’s 
address to the wholesoine influence of the Lieutenant-Governor of the United 
Provinces, and after briefly referring to the causes, namely, foreign policy of 
the British Government and the coldness of British Officers in India, which 
have driven some Musalmans to the fold of the Congress, it declares that 
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Government are consequently unwilling to admit that Muhammadans deserve 
special privileges, or possess a political importance of their own. It criticises 
the proportion of representation allotted to the Musalmans by the Congress- 
League Scheme, since it reduces them to the level of a minority even in 
those provinces where they outnumber the Hindus and inquires if the 
Moslem League have taken measures to ensure a proper Moslem represnt- 
ation in local bodies and the public services, both of which are soon likely 
to offer greatly extended op:ninzs to the people of India. It also condemns 
the adoption by the Raja of Mahmudabid and Mr. Hasan Imam of the Hindu 
style of salutation which it attribtes to the influence of Hindus over them.] 


20. We need not take the views of the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State on cornmunal representation as gospel truth. 


Communal representa- 
tion and the Secretary of 
State. 


Jidgaruk (42), 21st Aug. 


Besides, there are grounds for supposing that the 

Viceroy might change his views in this matter. 
; 

The other day the Secretary of State again pro- 


nounced against the principle of communal repre- 
sentation but the Viceroy has not done anything of the kind upto this time. 
It is even possible that Mr. Montagu himself might change his opinion, 
His surprising inconsistency in respect of other questions lends support to 
this view. For instance, before he became Secretary of State he said in one 
of his speeches that the Indian administration was reactionary, but he is now 
of opinion that it is progressive. Similarly in the Report itself he says that 
the question of constitutional! reforms has gained additional significance owing 
to the situation created by the war, but he now declares that, that question is 
wholly unconnected with the war | Although it is difficult to determine’ 
which of these views he really holds it can safely be said that the Secretary of 
State can change his opinions with the utmost ease. Why should we not 
then suppose that he might change his opinion on the question of communal 
representation also ? And, if he still remains obodurate, no great harm will be 
done. The question of communal representation will ultimately be decided 
by the British Cabinet which includes men who are more thoughtful and more 
experienced than Mr. Montagu. 


21. Great Britain has just managed to extricate herself from her 

_ difficulties and she should take care to avoid making 

Bureaucrats and the same mistakes in future. Far seeing British 
cg ge og tom So statesmen have now realised that India must be 
miserable condition of made self-supporting and capable of defending her- 
of India. self, and Mr. Montagu’s visit to this country owed 


its origin to this desire. But the short-sighted 
bureaucrats and their sycophantic satellites the 
Moderates are rendering vain all the efforts of British statesmen. Whereas 
the latter think of elevating India to the status of the other units of the 
Empire such as Canada, Austr: alia, etc., the bureaucrats and the Moderates 
are endeavoring to perpetuate its present dependent and miserable condition. 
Indeed if there are any who are thwarting the real progress of India it is the 
bureaucrats and their servile friends the Moderates. ‘lhe bureaucrats are 
opposed to any change because that would m:an a curtailment of their own 
privileges while the Moderates welcome reforms which are not liberally 
conce ved only to curry favour with them. 


Sanjaya (new), 31st Aug, 


22, Adversely commenting upoa the order alleged to have been issued 
by Mr. Westropp, District Magistrate, Poona, 
Protest against the prohibiting the citizens of that place: from celebrating 


order issued by the Dist- 


f | t- the coming Ganpati festival in a certain maoner, 
rict Magistrate, Poona, in 


the Hindusthan remarks :—It comes to this that the 


Sap Paiva oe Magistrate cannot tolerate that the people should 
Hindusthdn (21), 6th Mmke cries wishing victory to public leaders such as 
Sept. = Shivaji or Mr. Tilak. Ifan order of the kind men- 


tioned above has been issu.d we must say that it is 
extremely undesirable and is one making unnecessary encroachment upon 
In the present condition of the country such 


the birthrights of the people. 
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an order cannot be looked upon as one dictated by wisdom. For the sake 
of preserving the prestige of their administration Government should compel 
EY the Magistrate forthwith to withdraw his order. Local authorities should 
. not be invested with the power of issuing orders which are calculated to 
injure the feelings of the people. The Ganpati festival is a religious festival 
observed by the people of the Maharashtra and it will not be proper to 
transgress the promise madein the Queen’s Proclamation by interfering 
with that festival and thereby injuring the religious feelings of the people of 
that province. 


23. Commenting on Dr. Dillon’s yroposal that the Irish question should 

be left to the decision of Piesident Wilson and a 

Why should not Indians jury of Americans, the Heme Jiulia remarks :—‘' So 

appeal to President Wil- fay we have not heard of any howls cof indignation 

son if the Trish can do sO  yaiged anywhere on account of inviting a foreig u 

wee weer? State to interfere in the domestic affairs of Britain. 
Home Ruler (8), 3lst ay ; 


Aug. Lut when an Indian presuwed to wake ws represe- 
ii tation to the same President Wilson the fury of the 
i Anglo-Indian press knew no limits and even such responsible people as 
‘ Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford completely lost their heads. The fact 


is that a Britisher finds it very difficult to cure himself of the deep-seated 
convicticn that India is his ancestral property and. that it is rank treason on 
the part of any Indian to lay claims to any rights in cpposition to him. 
These corrupting ideas taint the minds of all the Anglo-Indians ; it is only 
a question of deerce with the different individuals. Inthe stormy interview 
which Lord Chelmsford had with Dr. Subrawaniam Iyer and in the silly 
speech which Mr. Montagu made in the House of Commons they both made 
it quite clear that they were not by any means exceptions to the yeneral rule. 

| And the failure of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms is also due to the same 
germs Which have made their presence felt all over. the report. Until. ang 

| unless the responsible authorities purge themselves absolutely free from all 

these corrupting influences, if is impossible for them to produce a scheme 
which will be generally acceptable to the country at large.” 


24. “The mental attitude towards labour strikes displayed by the 

' | authorities in this country appears to be in strange 
, Contrast between the contrast with that of the English authorities. In 
attitude of the Govern- the United Kingdom workmen “have freely resorted 


ments in England and’ {6 strikes and other means, even in the: midst of 
| India towards labour 


wey one a terrible war, for obtaining better terms from their 
Young India (14), 4th ¢mployers. Ihe authorities have treated them with 
Sept. indulgence and met their demands, whereas in this 


country almost every attempt on the part of the 

workman to get a living wage has provoked the wrath co: the executive, and 
if nakea repression has not been resorted to for suppressing what is 1 recarded 
in a European country as the legitimate weapon of the workman, it 1s still 
reasonable to say that the authorities have resented aud viewed it with ill- 
concealed disfavour. We micht refer in this connection to the Railway and 
Postal strikes last year in this city aud to the Madura mill-hands’ strike 
cat | recently. We may also mention, as an illustration of the spirit that animates 
Jo | executive authority towards labour strikes, the order issued by the Madras 
’ - Government under the Defence of India Act ceprccating labour strikes and 

‘ threatening anybody and everybody that may be suspected of proinoting or 


veh countenancing strikes with severe pains and penalties. ‘The arrest. of 

ve |, | Dr. V. aradarajulu Naidu in connection with the mill-hands’ strike at Madura, 
aff : which came to a dramatic end, overdoes the whole farce of securing tha 
if 


uninterrupted progress of essential industries. Tove grounds on which the 

arrest was made are hardly justifiable.... ...... The Madras Government may 
& think that by getting rid of him they will succeed in striking a blow at the 
4 movement for betterment among the workmen. But we are not so sure that 
ae that result will follow or is imevitable. It may turn out, after all, just the 
Bey! other way—we hope it will—as it happened with another blunder of the same 
Government last year. We hope that wiser counsels wil] yet prevail with the 
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Madras Government and that Dr. Varadarajulu will be let off without being 
subjected to a tedious and annoying prosecution.” 


25. “It is not necessary at this time of the day to enter into the sad 
details of the blasted career of Mr. Mansukhani. 
Appeal to Government He has not been prove cuilty ; we fully believe him 


on behalf of Mr. J. T, : ipa e spuaiicter’ 
ls ieailensinadiieelennal to be innocent ; and even if he were guilty his long 


Sind internee confinement and the severe hardships which he has 
Home Ruler (3), 31st Undergone have becn far greater than the guilt which 
Aug. is uaputed to him. Under the circumstances 1t 1s 


difficult to understand what purpose is served by 
continuing the harassment to which this unfortunate victim of official tyranny 
is subjected. We earnestly hope that Governinent will see their way to 
granting the request of the citizens of Hyderabad assembled in a public 
meeting. It is absurd to think for a moment that the safety of the State will 
be imperilled unless Mr. Mansukhani constantly receives the attentions of the 


police, and there is no other possible reason for not attending to the wishes. 


of the public meeting at Hyderabad. As for his allowance, Mr. Mansukhant’s 
health has been completely shattered in his long confinement, and it is only 
bare justice that Government should support him until he is able to earn his 
means of livelihood.” 


26. Extolling the spirit of patriotism hitherto shown by Mr. Tilak and 
e | the sacrifices he has made and the hardships he has 
SUIOgY OR ME Bee: borne for the sake of India, the Hitechhu refers to 
Tilak. us S, Sno tive EET 

Hitechhu (71), 25th Aug, the suggestions made from Bengal, Behar, etc., for 
- appointing him President of the Delhi session of 

the Congress which is going to meet in next December, anu, expressing the 
hope that the Sind Congre:s Committee will also recommend Mr. Tilak for the 
presidentship, remarks :—Thus when the entire public opinion is in favour of 


appointing Mr. Tilak President of the (coming) -Congress session the autho- 


rities are desirous of muzzling him! ‘The official class, taking pride in adopt- 
ing queer methods but thereby really makinz a laughing- stock of itself, 
should at least take care to see w hich way the w ‘ind blows. The direction of 
that wind is significant of national strength, nay, of the victory of the national 
forces, and if does not behove the authorities to oppose these. 


21. “His Excellency Lord Willingdon has undertaken a great tour in 
ae i the districts of the Bombay Presidency in order to 
Criticism of His Excel- encourage recruiting efforts among the people. 


lency Lord Willingdon’s While there is no doubt that his presence will inspire 
recruiting © speech at 


Ahmednagar people to greater, efforts, we cannot help thinlking 
Young India (14), 4th . that his tactless remarks on nolitical leaders will 
Sept. — materially neutralize the enthusiasm. for recruiting 


werk and canvassins War Loan subscriptions. If 
Lord Willingdon is anxious that his Presidency should put forth the best 


results, we think he will do well to keep to himself his opinion of the political 


leaders. From his point of view, they may be an intolerable nuisance and 
he may even heartily wish they were with the devil. But if be cares for 
imm :diate results, he cannot do better than exercise a little more self-restraint 
an‘! tactfulness in dealing with the people. We regret very much that while 
addressing recently some recruiting m:etings, His Excellency descended to 


the jevel of carping and petulant criticism of political leaders. Speaking at 


Ahmednagar the other day, he said :—‘ It was the custom of the country in 
the past to leave too much to the Sarka~ and to evade responsibility. Political 
leaders were now asking for further independence and more authority. He 
would urge on them all to show that they were fit for the power and responsi- 
bility they demanded by showing that they were ready to take up that highest 
of all duties, the protection of their own country, of their own people, of their 
own homes in whatever way, in whatever country the cominon vee ls and 
dangers of the British Empire, of which they were a part, demanded from 


time to time.’.......... Lord Willingdon could not have made a wore ill-timed 
or inopportune speech. " 
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28, “All the advantages that the enemy had obtained during the three 
latest offensives have been wrested back from him, 
The real value of the and he has been forced to fall back upon the posi- 
} Peta successes of the tions he originally occupied. Later reports lend 
. pula of India (8), Colour to the view that even some of these had to be 
5th Sept. ’ surrendered by him. ‘This is a decisive gain from a 


military point of view; but what is of far greater 
consequence, this constitutes an immense moral advantage for the Allies. 
For now will come the period of marking time. Winter will soon set in 
and will slacken military activity all round. Then again the positions now 
occu; ied by the encmy have been prepared with great care, and it will not be 
easy to dislodge him from them. ‘The progress of the Allis is, therefore, 
bound to be slow for some time. The present victory will help the people in 
the Allied countries to maintain their good spirits and to continue to make 
cheerfully all the sacrifices that are necessary for the successful prosecution 
of the war.” | 


29. A London paper quoted by the local Z'vumes says that Indians know 

i well the’ Honours’ List and proposes the institution 

Who are shirkers in ofa Disbonours’ List and questions lastly whether 

respect of war work, those who are agitating for the political rights when 

Indians or Europeans ¢ others are courting death are to be included in it. 

: a ew), livery Indian would say yes. It 1s beyond the power 

of India to help the Empire with iwunitions. But 

the Indian factories are turning out shells. As to man-power, who shall have 

to be included first in the Dishonours’ List ? We think that those who make 

much of their work before the Exemption Tribunal, trouble the doctors for 

certificutes, visit the theatres and encourage the actors to foot the stage 

| rather than brave the field and consider Indian dhobies and barbers as 

) untouchables and compel European barbers and washermen to do their work, 

will have first to be enrolled in the list. Because they were served with a 

| call before the Indians. Stress has been laid from the beginning on War 

Loan and War Fund specially. Whose names will have to be included in the 

new list here also? Men who got enornous profits in the jute trade and paid 

nothing for the War Loan, or Indian mill-owners who suffered losses for years 

on account of the excise duty and subscr‘ped fully to the War Loan? 

Indians who say that war profits should be taxed, or merchants who have got 

war profits and who oppose strenuously additional taxes and tea-planters who 

successfully struggled to avoid income tax? Indians are always rendy to help 

according to their ability and strength. If there is any impediment in the 
way, if is their ignorance. 


380. Commenting upon the present system of recruitment for the army 
| in India, the .. navil Secak -emarks :-—In the past the 
_ Reflections onthe mora- task of defending the country was allotted to the 
lity of the Indian Arny. Kshatriyas. Since members of this class were 
Anavil Sevak (60), 31st ~ w. , ‘ne 
Aug. imbued with lotty notions concerning religion and 
defence of the country there was no_ possibility, 
in those times, of any harm. being..done to the people by the army or the 
police. Onthe contrary, enly men belonging to illiterate and uncivilised 
Classes are at present recruited for the military service and the police. ‘These 
men have neither any knowleage of law nor any idea about religion and 
morality and the result is that they do not fail to terment or harass those for 
Whose protection they have been engage:l, if they have an opportunity to do 
so. Men.in the Ariny should not be of such a type that they can be useful 
| only as fighting machines aud would prove a source of harassmeut to 
the people if they are not kept under a strong curb. ‘I'he present army, how- 
ever, is COlnposed of men of the latter type and thatis why Mr. Tilak inquired 
as tO What avocation these men would follow, when the war came to a close, 
Boye except committing thefts and robberies. | Elsewhere in the same issue the 
| paper refers to the murders of two Mubhammadan Mamlatcars, one in the 
el | Shahapore District of the Puujab aud the other at Akola in the Ahmednagar 
oe) District, both the oflicers being counected with the work of recruitment, and 
Wine then goes un :—When a person brings an instance of oppression to the notice 
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of Government he is either regarded as a seditionist or the Defence of 
India Act is ready at hand to be applied to him. Thousands of men may 
joiu the army voluntarily but nota single individual should be recruited 


against his will. 


If such a policy be adopted no occasion would arise for 


rioting and for the murder of two officials within the course of fifteen 


days. | 


*31. ‘Speaking at Indore on the occasion of the opening of the 


Comments on the 
appointment of the Rev. 
Mr. lDarby to be Principal 
of the Teachers’ College 
in Bombay. 

Indian Social Reformer 
(4), Sth Sept. 


training of our teachers. 


a teacher. 
other science.’ 


Shivaji Rao Holkar High School Jast month, 
His Excellency the Viceroy said: ‘ You may 
build your fine buildings, you may spend lakhs 
on bricks aud morfar, you may pour your children 
into your schools by the thousand, but unless your 
teaching staff is up to the mark, your expenditure 
aud your labour will have been in vain. In the first 
place, we should conceziitrate our attention on the 
The mere possession of a degree does not constitute 


The science of teaching requires to ve imparted, as does every 
These are wise words. 


It is difficult, however, to reconcile 


them with the recent appoiutment of temporary Principal of the Teachers’ 


College in Bombay. 


While on this subject, we cannot omit to say a word of 


appreciation of the auction of the Government of Madras under very similar 


circumstanuccs. 


They have appointe! the Indian Vice-Principal of the 


Teachers’ College, a gentlemun of wide experience and recognised eminence 
in his profession, Kao Sahib T. V. Sivakumara Sastry, as.acting Principal 
of the ‘leachers’ College during the absence of the permanent Principal on 
duty. If an Indian cau be appointed in Madras for the place, why should it 
be necessary to import an Hnglish clergyman without any obvious qualification 


for it in Bombay ? ” 


o2, Adversely commenting upon the appointment of Miss Moinette 


Comments on the 
appointment of English- 
women in the _ public 
services of India. 

Hindusthan (21), 31st 
Aug. 


an«| Miss Kingsley as College professors at Bombay © 


and iiangoon respectively and referring to the 
supersession of \Irs. Pathak by an undergraduate 
Kvglish lady in a school in Berar, the Hindusthan 
observes that the Provincial Governments thus openly 
flout the recommendations made by the Islington 
Commission, and also those contained in the Montagu- 


Chelmsford scheme, about the removal of racial distinctions from the services. 
Since even third class Knglish graduates are not available owing to the war, 
the paper maintains that the Governments of Bombay and Burma intend to 
fill vacancies in the Educational Service even by Englishwomen in preference 
to Indians holding higher qualifications, inasmuch as they needs must have 
persons wita English flesh and skin, brains being a matter of secondary considera- 


tion. It then goes on thus :-— The authors of the M 


cntagu-Chelmsford Scheme 


might be sincerely desiring an increased participation by the Indians in the public 
services, but the task of putting their recommendations into practice has been 
. ff in the hands of the present-day authorities and since they are against all 
reforms they will render ineffectual the suggested reforms on every conceivable 
pretext. Itis, for this reason, that ademan!has been made to invest authority 
in Legisl:.tive Councils composed of the representatives of the Indian people. 
In the absence of any such arrangement, regard being had to the present 
condition ci England, we entertain au apprehension that hundreds of spinstars 
of middle class English families would be dumped in india. 


33. ‘ Finding that the local Government had taken offence at an article 


Comments on the 
forfeiture of the security 
taken from the Observer 
of Lahore. 

Home Ruler (3), dlst 
Aug. 


Government does not approve. 


on‘ The Judgeship of the Punjab Chief Court’ in the 
issue [of the Observer} of 10th August, we carefully 
read through the whole article twice. We feel it our 


duty to declare that we did not come across a single 
idea or expression in it at which any reasonable 
government could possibly take offence........... Ii 
is monstrous that the security of a newspaper should 
be forfeited because it advocates the claims of a gentleman of whom the 
Sir Michael O’ Dwyer in the past has put 
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the laws of the land to many strange uses and we are fully aware of the 
fact that he is a gentleman who does not recognize any limits to autocratic 


tyranny. But without the ocular proof of the government order specifying 


the offending article we should have found it impossible to believe that it 
could be ultilized for the purpose of forfeiting the security of the Observer. 
It is nothing but an exercise of unmitigated tyranny to harass the press in 
this way. We fear that the patience and submissiveness of the people of 
the Punjab is not as unlimited as the tyranny of the satrap who presides 
over their destinies. We should earnestly urge on them to start strong 
constitutional agitation and not to take such blows on popular liberty lying 
down. While we are being afforded such continuous evidence of the 
working of the bureaucratic mind it is impossible for the people to repose 
any faith in the benevolent declarations of the authorities about their great 
solicitude for our welfare, etc. And yet Mr. Montagu has proposed that the 
strong position of the Governor should be further streugthencd anda _ tyrant 
like Sir Michael O’ Dwyer should be at full liberty to revel to his heart’s 
content in his harsh natural instincts. The situation in India is steadily 
drifting towards an almost insoluble muddle and the responsibility for it lies 
soleiy on the officials.” 


o4. A. R. Masur writes to the Vichdri and says that in 1917-18, the 
Sanekatta Salt Owners’ Co-operative Society paid 
The Kanara Salt-owners’ (.j1-1 as malaki per maund of salt and that salt is 


fa and the price of 4514 at Kumta for 2-6-6 per maund and that retail 


hiad (134 _ sellers may be charging 2-10-0. He says also that 
ere, eae cee Peps the cost of production has gone up and that untimaly 
rains in 1916-17 reduced the out-turn of salt. 


35. ‘' The failure of the monsoon this year all over the country has created 
a very serious situation but the conditions in Sind 


Famine in Sind and gre even worse. The people are starving from want 
appeal to the authorities 


to take prompt measures 
for relief. 

Home Ruler (3), 31st 
Aug. 


of food and hiding themselves in their miserable 
hovels from want of clothes. Jhe failure of the 
crops has resulted in a very general scarcity of work 
and the miserable condition of the people is heart- 
rending. ‘The local papers have been full of many 


pathetic details and it has resulted in an organization of voluntary effort to 


relieve the distress. But private agency alone is not capable of coping with 
such widespread want and we earnestly hope that the government will take 
early steps to relieve the acute distress which is generally prevailing. The 
famine relief fund exists for such emergencies as this and no time should 
be wasted in putting it into operation here. We fear that if the officials 
permit themselves any further dilatoriness, the ‘amine will have done its 
awful work and relief might come too late. Besides such hopeless conditions 
always result in some restlessness and even crime, and therefore it is worth 


while, even from the strictly utilitarian point of view, to relieve the distress 


all over the province.” 


36. The Home Ruler strongly coudemns the proposals alleged to have 


Comments on the pro- 
posals of the Commis- 
sioner in Sind that there 
should be a_ separate 
hostel for Muhammadans 
at the Sind Cullece and 
that the professor of 
Persian should always be 
& Muhammadan. 

Home Ruler (3), 31st 
Aug. 


been made by the Commissioner in Sird to the Sind 
College Board that there should be a separate hostel 
for Muhammadans in the College and that the 
professor of Persian should always be a Muhammadan 
and remarks :—‘* ihe best man available must be 
appointed and nothing must be allowed to interfere 
with this standard. If in the realm of university 
education these communal distinctions come in, then 
national unity must for ever be an ideal which we 
can never attain. We are strongly in favour of 
encouragement of higher education in the Moslem 


students but we are convinced that these measures, apart from encouraging it, 
will positively go to retard it. Can anyone really believe that he is encourag- 
ing Muhammadan education by confining all the Moslem students, who are 
alleced to be backward, in a separate hostel? Will it belp them to be 


-secluded from the equal companionship cf their fellows in the college? As 
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for the Persiau chair, the Muhammadans shoul! be encouraged to deserva | 
the honours that they aspire to, and the honours should not be thrust upon 
them simply because they are Muhammadans. That will deprive tho commu- 
nity of that backbone in which consists the essence of progress. The fact is 
that these proposals can only result in dividing the two communities and we 
know who have been exploiting this division for such a long time. We hope 
that the members of the Board will see through this barefaced trickery and 
take up the right attitude in the matter. Mr, Lawrence cannot be congratu- 
lated on the part which he has played in this business. But this is by no 
means an isolated incident in his career.’’ 


37. ‘ The Sind Official Gazette of the 25th of the last month brought 
a press note relating to the direct recruitment of 
Muhammadans to the post of Mukhtiarkars in Sind. 
This document is remarkable, alike for its nature 
and the time of its nativity. It is in direct violation 
of Queen Victoria’s Proclamation of 1858 which 
distinctly laid down that caste, colour or creed would 
be no impediment to official preferment under the 
Crown. It also runs counter to the report of the 
Secretary of State andthe Viceroy on the Indiau Constitutional Reforms. 
-eeeee» When means aré being devised by those at the helm of affairs to 
remove all sores from the body politic, here in Sind we find the evils being 
more emphatically accentuated. ‘The press note is very irritating and has 
a tendency to sharply divide the Hindus and Muhammadans into two camps. 
lt was thought that the formula of Divide e¢ impera had long been 
abandoned. But we were mistaken. We find that it lives and thrives in 
our province. We are not surprised to see this document thrown at our face 
specially at this time. In this strange proviuce, we find so many remarkable 
things done and so frequently, that our sense of surprise has become blunt. 
Besides the abovementioned pernicious tendency of the Press Note, dces it 
not savour of injustice to the Hindus already in service who have toiled long 
night and day expecting every moment to get alift? Is it not, therefore, a 
breach of faith with them when they find strangers to the department fore- 
stalling them? We are not particularly impressed with the argument 
advanced by Government for taking sucha step and we can characterise it 
only as disingenuous.......... The confidence of the public has already been 
shaken by some of the appointments of Muhammadans to Subordinate 
Judgeships, who having little or no experience at the bar have cut a sorry 
figure on the Bench. ‘This note, we are sure, will not enhance the reputation 
of Government.” 


Comments on the 
Government Press Note 
regarding the _ special 
appointment of Muham- 
madans as Mukhtiarkars 
in Sind. 

Sindhi (51), 17th Aug. 


LEGISLATION. 


38, ‘“‘ The decision of the Government of India to control prices of cloth 
in the interests of the poor masses is none too early. 
In fact their intervention should have taken place 
long ago. But the Tea Planters and other powerful 
interests hud a prior hearing. The masses have 
been hard hit by the extraordinary rise in the price 
of cloth that is without a precedent and we only 
hope that this intervention will be regulated after 
full consultation with the most experienced representatives of the mill industry © 
and with due regard to the importance of its development and the liability of 
other industries to share in the burdens of the present situation.......... The 
real solution of the difficulty lies in developing the indigenous mill industry 
by the importation for the present of second-hand looms from Manchester 
as has been suggested by the Honourable Mr. Purshottamdas Thakurdas. 
All artificial remedies aud restrictions are more or less likely to fail. ‘The 
problem must be attacked by going to the root of the matter for increasing 
supplies. All else would prove a mere delusion in the longrun. Government 
have so far done nothing for the encouragement of the mil! industry and we 
trust they will do nothing to penalise it, leaving the other industries 


The Bill to control the 
price of cotton cloth. 

Gujardti (17), 8th Sept., 
King. cols.; Praja Mitra 
and Pdrst (29), 6th Sept. 


untouched, if they can be laid under contribution for the benefit of the } poor 
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consumers of cotton cloth.” [The Praja Mitra and Parsi regards the Bill to 
control the prices of cloth as » one-sided and uupractical measure inasmuch 
as Japan and America, that export to India cotton piece-goods of the kind 
sought to b» controlled in India by the Bill, willnot be affected by the new 
measure end because it would be difficult to determine the iO per cevt. 
section of the poorer classes who are to derive benefit frou the Bill Accord- 
ing to the paper the best way to grapple with tho situation is not to control 
the prices of cotton cloth but effectually control those of cotton itself. | 


389. Sir George Barnes has lost sight of the fact that Japan and 
ee ,_. America have taken advantage of the difficulties of 
og), bth Sept ag Fx Manchester. We do not think that it is necessary 
thin (21) ie Sept. to allow cloth to be iuported from those countries 
without any extra duty. The Bill for controlling 
the supply of cloth is not only one-sided but it is impracticable. Govern- 
ment already obtain at a fixed rate fifteen per cent. of the total output of 
cloth from the mills for the army and now they want ten per cent. more for 
the poor. The first step in the direction of controlling tie prices of cloth 
should be to control the prices of cotton. [The Hindusthan writes:—If the 
present legislation is undertaken by Government in the interests of India they 
should remove the glaring defects that have been pointed out to them. It is 
Bt certainly usdesirable to place restrictions on the profits of local mills and to 
| allow the foreign manufacturers to secure an advantage over them. As 
suggested by the Honourable Mr. Malaviya the export of cotton should be 
prohibited. | 


40. The Praja Bandhu approves of the measures Government mean to 

4 ) take to restrict the prices of cloth in the interest 

i) Praja Bandhu (28), Ist of the poor of this country »nd hopes that the 
1 Bept. Indian Chiefs will co-operate with Government by 
1a | adopting similar measures in their own States. It suggests that Government 
| should also devise some means for restricting the prices of imported cloth 
and should lay an embargo on the export of cotton. It endorses tha 
ati Honourable Mr. Purshottamdas Thakordas’s suggestion for importing looms 
a. | : from England that are of no use in that country.. It thinks that the prices 
af of cloth will be effectively checked if the above suggestions are adopted 

without much delay. 


41. ‘The Honourable Mr. Patel’s Hiudu Marriage Lill, while it met 
with approval of some members of the Supreme 
Legislative Council, was opposed by others on 
: grounds of caste or religious considerations or on 
it i account of the inadvisability of introducing such a 
: Gujardtt (17), Sth Sept., . fy . ee 3 
Eng. cole. contentious measure at this juncture. The Bill is 

| intended to carry out tbe same object as the 

Honourable Mr. Basu’s Bill but as it met with considerable opposition in 

the country, it never became law. Itis difficult to say that the views and 

feelings of the people towards this reform have since materially changed 

and there was much force in the suggestion put forward by the Honourable 

Mr. Shastri'and supported by the Honourable Mr. Surendranath Banerjee 

and the Honourable Mr. Sarma that consideration of the Bill should be 

deferred till the reformed Counci! with its majority of elected members came 

into existence. That ineans a delay of two or three years even assuming 

that the reactionaries in England do not succee] in their attempt to wreck the 

whole scheme of reforms. But we do not think that there is any urgency 

about the proposed legislation especially at this juncture when the country is 

full of controversy over the reform proposals and other exciting topics.......... 

at The Bill, as it stands, is apt to be regarded as a sweeping measure and 
a. calculated to affect the ordinary Hindu law of inheritance aud succession. 
A Perhaps even the orthodox public would have reconciled tiemsclves to the 
; idea of validating marriages between members of the sub-sections of one and 
i the same caste, but it is open to question whether such an important chauge 
ia as is proposed by the Bill will be acceptable to the Hindu community at 

Te large.” ee | 
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42. The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi expresses gratification at the Bill 
prepared by the Honourable Mr. Keatinge which has 
The Small Holdings for its object the prevention of the further sub- 
Bill introduced by the division of agricultural land in the Bombay Presi- 
Sas Demir take dency. While dwelling upon the doesirabilty of 
faiive Uoancll agricultural land remaining, as far as possible, in the 
Praja Mitra and Pérsi ands of the cultivating classes, it maintains that it 
(29), 4th Sept. is both in the interest of the latter classes as well as 
the State to allow other well-to-do men to purchase 
agricultural land if the agriculturist holder is not in a position to till it 
profitably for want of adequate means. The paper, accordingly, opines that 
the Bill, as drafted, exhibits nervousness, to som: extent, on tie part of Mr. 
Keatinge and suggests that among other alterations, a section should be incor- 
porated in it repealing the enactment pissed in the time of Lord Northcote, 
regarding land revenue, which prevented agriculfural land from passing into 
the hands of those who were not agriculturists. 


EDUCATION. 


43. Referring to a political meeting recently held in Belgaum, the 
Karndtak Vritt says:—Mr. Sakhare supported 
Allegation that students Mr, Marathe. He attended the meeting not only 
of a certain school attend- himself but it is said that he had dragged the 
we 3 8 , yt meeting students of his school there. Some silent patriots 
Ltt el may inquire how that was possible though there is a 
Karnatak Vritt (89), : 
8rd Sept.; Vibhdkar (35), Government resolution that students should not 
2nd Sept., Eng. cols. attend political meetings. But such resolutions are 
not for non-Brahmins who follow the Sydenham 
camp. [The Vibhdkar on the other hand writes :—* It is a contemptible lie 
hatched out with the sole object of wreaking vengeance upon Mr. Sakhare for 
his unpardonable sin of having opposed and baffled the objects of the Maruti 
temple politicians. Mr. Sakhare hates extremism and is no worshipper at the 
shrine of the Irish woman of Adyar. Hence it is no wonder that Mr. Sakhare 
should have incurred the dire. wrath of these high priests of hooliganism.’’] 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 13th September 1918. 


* Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | ‘No. 37 of 1918. 


Report on Indian Papers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the week ending 14th September 1918. 


Oe er er ee, eee | 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notics, explaining whether the facts 
are as Stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1, “The Indian Legislative Council always opens with a speech from 
the Viceroy, and Lord Chelmsford duly discharged 
his obligation in the most approved official style....... 
His Excellency in passing referred to the develop- 


The Viceroy’s opening 
speech at the Simla ses- 
sions of the Imperial 


Legislative Council. ment of India’s resources, the question of high 
Home Ruler (8), 7th Prices and the controlling of cotton cloth. It is to 
Sept. be highly regretted that that part of the speech was 


made up of only pious platitudes. As for the last 
we are surprised that Lord Che!msford absolutely lost sight of the point that 
official action had been criminally delayed with the result that the problem, 
difficult enough in itself, had become far imore difficult and almost insoluble. 
Meanwhile, the people at large had suffered terribly and the responsibility 
for it rests with the bureaucracy, which modestly styles itself the most 
efficient civil service in the world, for their inexcusable negligence in tackling 
such an important question........... Lord Chelmsford then treated the 
Council to a historical retrospect and gravely impressed on them _ the 
sacredotal character of the August announcement. It is difficult to under- 
stand how His Excellency can expect the people of India to bind themselves 
by the terms of that announcement as they did not ask for such an announce- 
mevt and they had no hand in the preparation of it.......... Another method 
which Lord Chelmsford adopted of proving that the Reform Scheme was 
exactly suited to the country was by reciting the names of the high authorities 
who concurred in his view........... Lord Chelmsford has not set us a very 
difficult problem by asking us to account for ‘this very weighty consensus 
of official opinion’. The fact is that the differences among the officials are 
negligible compared to the differences between the people and the officials, 
and we regret we are not at all impressed by this parads of the consensus of 
official opinion............ In considering the question of communal repressntr- 
tion the Viceroy struck a note which will be received with great alarm all 
over the country. India does not need communal! representation and it is 
not so much the different communities as tie Anglo-Indians and the 
bureaucracy, who want to divide the country, who desire it. We can never 
accept it and it will make the scheme hopelsssly inadequate and impossible of 
acceptance........... On the whole the speech sadly lacks that firm grasp of 
the situation in the country which we naturally expect from the Viceroy. 
It is mostly made up of non-committing platitudes and that is hardly the way 
to impress the country.” 


2. ‘*The Viceroy, inthe speech he made while opening the Simla session 
of his legislative council, emphasised the binding 
Servant of India (8), charactor of the announcement of last year and 
12th Sept. claimed for the reform proposals that they exactly 
satisfied the conditions mentioned tharein. HI, 
however, they could be proved to fall short of the pledge, those who 
complained of their inadequacy had good ground, he said, for a further 
extension of the scheme. It would have been well, therefore, if the Viceroy 
had attempted a reply to the criticism levelled unanimously throughout the 
countr’ against the third of the formule deduced from the announcement 
instead of trying to show that the proposals constituted a substantial 
improvement on the present position. As it is, the Viceroy’s speech afforded 
no indication as to the way in which the unofficial proposals on the score 
would be received. Sir William Vincent, while speaking to Babu 
Surendranath Banerjee’s resolution, observed that the authority of the Gov- 
ernment of India must be maintained as one of the fundamental principles of 
the reforms, and it was in this belief that he signed the despatch which went 
Howe with the report. It is immaterial in what belief Sir William signed the 
despatch ; the only question is whether it follows from the declaration of 
August last year that only increased influence but no power could be given to 
the nun-official members in the Government of India; does not the declaration 
rather require that simultaneous reform should proceed in provincial and 
central Governments? Neither the Viceroy nor the Home Member answered 
criticism on this head.” | | 
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the Gold Standard Reserve in India. This the Viceroy forgot while making 


2 


8. Commenting on the Viceroy’s speech the Kesari observes :—The 
ee eae Te 10th Viceroy attempted to answer the criticisms of the 
Ge “peat Se a re (131) Reform Scheme published in England and India. 
Ste Sept. ’ The Sydenham Camp attributed the Reforms to 
Mr. Montagu while Lord Chelmsford says that they 
originated with himself. But neither is responsible for them; it is the time- 
spirit that is working. Lord Chelmsford is cognisant of it and from the 
Report it appears that the bureaucracy is willing to bend its neck a little 
before it. However it would be more reasonable to say that the bureaucracy 
has dragged Mr. Montagu down to its own level. Lord Chelmsford said 
that the scheme was not prepared in a huckstering spirit. We wish to tell 
his Lordship that England and not India is known for commercial haggling. 
India is a plain-spoken country and it possesses a big heart. It knows a 
trustworthy heart and can recognise it. As haggling is one of the chief 
qualifications of Englishmen, however much Lord Chelmsford may cry out 
that nothing has been kept behind, the Indian nation will not believe him. 
The Congress criticism is not of a destructive but a constructive character. 
It appears that the Congress resolution has had its effect on Lord Chelmsford. 
He says that the August announcement was binding upon him and according 
to the conditions laid down the scheme has been prepared carefully. He 
has not condemned those who disapprove of it as obstinate. Lord Chelmsford 
asked us to appeal to Parliament, but the different deputations to Euglaud 
did not receive due help from him. Dr. Nair can go to England and help 
Lord Sydenham but the Home Rule deputation is turned back with ignominy. 
When these things are before the public, is if not legerdemain to ask people 
to appeal to Parliament? People are eager to approach Parliament. But for 
one reason or other, the way is blocked. What can be done? When the 
way te England is made open, there would be some meaning in asking people 
to appeal to Parliament. ‘Till then the above argument is simply hypocritical. 
[The paper here proceeds to criticise the limitations of the Declaration of 
20th August and says that they cannot be accepted and contends that the 
step for Swardjya suggested by the Congress is in keeping with its terms 
and that the recommendations of the Congress though they may be obnoxious 
to the bureaucracy are not hostile to the «eclaration. The Swdhdkar 
writes :—It would have been better if the Viceroy had mentioned by name 
the Congress and the Moslem League to whose resolutions his speech was a 
reply. We do not think that the nation would attach more value to his 
speech than to the Congress-League resolutions. We have consented to the 
pledge and not the limitations of the August declaration. The Anglo-Indian 
papers and the bureaucracy are supporting the Moderates in order to be able 
to say that Hngland has followed the principle of self-determination in India. 
It is in the hands of Messrs. Banerjee and Wacha to foil this game. We 
sincerely hope that they will do this after the Viceroy’s speech and that they 
will not be guilty of treason to the country in their old age. | 


4. Referring to the remarks of the Viceroy regarding the greater use of 
paper currency, the Kesarz writes:—What is to be 

Comments on His the minimum paper currency reserve? In pre-war 
Excellency the Viceroy’s days, 65 crores in currency notes were in circulation 
gat a "and as against them 45 crores cf reserve were held. 
Kesari (113), 10th Sept. Today i30 crores in notes are in circulation and as 
against them the currency reserve in Government 

treasuries and elsewhere is 45 crores only. Sixty-five crores without reserve 
were in circulation and Gcvernment could use these additional 65 crores.. We 
have no objection if the difference between notes and reserve is increased but 
shoul not the currency reserve be used in India? In pre-war days, 10 crores 
out of the paper currency reserve and 14 out of the Gold Standard Reserve 
were in HEngland but vow 75 crores of the paper currency reserve and the 
whole of the Gold Standard Reserve are in England and there is nothing in 


his remarks, ‘Tbe principle that as far as possible paper currency should be 
used in preference to metallic currency is good but in other nations the 
reserves are used in their respective countries. But in the whole world, India 
is the only nation whose reserves are used by foreign merchants, 6,000 miles 


3 


off. Still the Viceroy asks us to carry on our affairs in the paper currency. 
The advice is good but our only answer is that if the reserves are held in 
India, as in other countries, and if the reserves are utilised for commercial 
development and if as now they would not be allowed to be used by foreign 
merchants to the destruction of indigenous commerce, not 130 but even 430 
crores of paper currency may be put in circulation. 


*o. “‘The resolution regarding the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, 


Comments on the 
resolution of the Honoura- 
ble Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjee for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of 
non-official members to 
report on the Reform 
Scheme. 

Mahrdtta (6), 15th 
Sept. 


proposed by the Honourable Mr. Surendranath 
Banerjee and since adopted in the Council, deserves a 
careful scrutiny and anxious thought as it is fraught 
with consequences more serious than are apparent 
on the face of it. It is obviously intended to serve 
as a counterblast to the Congress resolution which, 
while appreciating the earnest attempts of the 
authors of the scheme to inaugurate a system of 
responsible government, and while recognising that 
some of the proposals constitute an advance on the 


present conditions in some directions, speaks in clear 
and unmistakable terms that the proposals are 
‘disappointing and unsatisfactory ’ and absolutely stand in need of modifica- 
tions in order to constitute a substantial step towards responsible government. 
In contrast to this Congress resolution, Mr. Banerjee’s resolution ‘thanks’ 
the author of the scheme instead of ‘ appreciating the earnest attempt’, and 
recognises them as ‘a definite advance’ instead of ‘ advance in some directions 
in some of the proposals’, and further urges an appointment of a Committee 
of all the non-official members to consider the Reforms Report and make 


recommendations to Government....... What we are more concerned with is 
whether the resolution is intended to be used as a lever to nullify the desirable 
effect of the resolution of the Congress........ It is not in vain that the Pioneer 


and other Anglo-Indian papers are extolling him (Mr. Banerjee) along with Sir 
Dinshaw Wacha and other Moderate leaders to the skies. They have a pur- 
pose to serve in making a split in the people’s party and secure an admission 
from them that the proposals as they stand are a ‘ definite advance ’, which can 
be easily interpreted into a ‘maximum advance’ or even an ‘ excessive advance’ 
in Parliament.......... ‘he game that the opponents of Reform are playing is 
twofold. ‘Their ultimate object is to see that India is granted nothing of 
Self-government or Responsible Government. If they do not succeed in 
doing that, they intend to whittle down the proposed Reforms to a shadow. 
In order to attain this object they have tried and succeeded in dividing India 
into two parties and playing one agaiust the other.......... Whatever use the 
oppovents of Indian Reform may make of this resolution, we assure Mr. 
Banerjee that the country is not with him. The Voice that speaks through 
him is not the ‘ united voice of the educated community’ but it is the voice 
of Mr. Banerjee himself and some of his new fangled Moderates; it is the 
voice of the lost leader of India, and it is set to the tune of bureaucracy. 
Surely it will not affect the verdict of the nation which is based upon the 
sure foundation of the free acceptance of the people.” 


6. There was nothing objectionable in the resolution regarding the 

io a Mont:igu-Chelmsford reforms moved by the Honour- 
Per deuabess (21), 15th able Mr. Surendranath Banuerjee in the Imperial 
PY. Legislative Council. It must, however, he said that 
the praise of the report expressed in the first part of the resolution was a little 
too much. The discussion on the resolution tends to make one fact clear and 
it is this that some of the elected members have the audacity to go against 
public opinion and this is possible because there is no direct election. The 
Viceregal Council will represent public opinion in the new Council when an 
electorate is created consisting of all literate persons who earn above Rs. 25 
per mensem. Though the necessity of liberalising the Reforms is recognised 
on all bands we are afraid things will be so managed that their modification 
will bein name only. Indians shoul:, therefore, be wide awake on the question. 
Sir William Vincent’s speech makes it clear that Government will cling to the 
report unless very strong pressure is brought to bear upon them. Sir William 
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now naively declares that he signed the report on being assured that there would 
be no change in the authority of the Government of India. The other official 
members must have also signed the report after similar assurances. Under 
the circumstance it is not surprising that the Indian public regard the 
report as disappointing and unsatisfactory. Mr. Bannerjee’s resolution was 
carried on account of the official majority. 


74. The representatives of the HKuropean Chambers of Commerce were 

3 against the proposal of a Committee to inquire into 
Kesari (113), 10th Sept. the reforms and the Honourable Mr. Hogg clearly 
asked that his name should not be included in the Committee. It only showed 
how jealous the Chambers are of even small grants of rights being made to 
Indians. The members chiefly discussed whether the reforins would effect 
definite and substantial progress. The Viceroy thinks that substantial 
reforms have been made but Babu Surendranath uses the word ‘ definite’ 
and not ‘substantial’. HKvenif one department is handed over to us, itis a 
definite but not a substantial step. No member supposes that the scheme 
means substaintial progress and how will the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State keep their word but by granting a substantial instalment? Many 
members urged that diarchy should be introduced in the Government of India 
as in the provinces. Many elected members did not approve of the language 
of Babu Surendranath’s resolution but they did not oppose the resolution 
specially because they thought that they could carry the Committee with them 


_ or that they could at least record their independent opinion. Just as the 


Congress adopted the memorandum of the nineteen it is hoped that the 
Committee would base its recommendations on the Congress resolution. 


8. “There is no part of Lord Chelmsford’s opening speech at the 
meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council which 

Comments on _ the has caused such serious anxiety as that doaling with 
Finance Member's resolu- the proposal for further financial assistance from 


eo apna et gaggia India to the United Kingdom......... This announce- 
Indian tre err ee ment spells a serious danger which is ahead and to 
war fnances. which without any further hesitation or a false sense 

Young India (14), 11th of loyalty the public suould give heed......... It must 
Sept. be remembered that India has borne in times of 


peace a more than proportionate burden in the 
maintenance of anarmy that was very much beyond her own local needs. 
This army has been used on halfa dozen occasions for fighting England’s 
battles at all places, from China to Soudan and South Africa and the perma- 
nent charge for all these extra-martial preparedness was borne by this country 
in silence and without a protest......... It is not possible here to go into the 
details of the army administration of this country, but whoever would take a 
dive into these dismal facts would come to the conclusion that India has 
been saddled in the past with a burden of Empire absolutely out of proportion 
to her own capacity and quite out of keeping with the political helotage of 
her own children......... Any proposal to throw an additional burden on the 
Indian Revenues on account of miltary expenditure must, therefore, be 
scrutinised most carefully. India has contributed by a single stroke of the 
official pen the stupendous sum of £100,000,000 as a ‘ free gift,’ from a poor 
and a debtor country to the richest country in tae -world. Apart from this 
open and official contribution, a sum not very much below that figure has 
been contributed towards the prosecution of the warin money and in kind 
by the Native States of this country, whose resources have been drained to 
the last drop by irresistible diplomatic pressure. ‘The ravages on the potential 
wealth of this country made by these contributions it will take years to repair. 
ieee ca It was further admitted by Sir William Meyer tnat £83,000,000 in 
connection with the gold standard reserve and the paper currency reserve 
alone had been lent out to the British Government. Anyone who reads the 
ways and means programme of the Government of India for the last three 
years would be surprised at the extent to which India’s liquid resources have 
been locked up in the financing of war supplies. ‘The success of the issue of 
Treasury Bills speaks for itself. The stoppage of new capital from the indus- 
trial fields by the restriction of registration of new companies is one of the 
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burdens of the war which is by no means small. The raising of the Exchange 
from Is, 4d. to 1s. 6d. has meant at one stroke a depreciation of 122 per cent. 
in the value of all India’s exports and a subsidy of 123 per cent. to English 
imports into this country and against this loss the gain under Exchange in 
the treasury of the Government of India is small. All these if counted up in 
pounds, shilling and pence, would come up to a figure that would make any 
right-minded man shrink from suggestiug or countenancing any further 
contributions from India towards the prosecution of the war. And yet the 
huge sum of £45,000,000 is to be voted inflicting a further crushing weight 
on the Indian population. The suggestion that prosperity has come to India 
through the war is an unmitigated falsehood. ‘lhe extra gains of a few profi- 
teers and of Government contractors in the large cities could not be regarded in 
any sense as an Offset against tiie huge burden of high prices which has to 
be borne by the mass of the people.......... If the burden bcorne by the people 
is so great, if their contributionis not less real, because it has not been poured in 
the form of silver bullets into the Treasury of the State, with what good grace, 
and with what justice cau it be now suggested that a further charge should be 
put upon their heads and upon their shrunken resources ?......... Ii it is a 
question of the need of the Empire it becomes still more difficult for us to under- 
stand why everybody is not made to contribute equally in the crisis. ‘Che 
exemption granted to the ‘lea Industry from the operations of the Income-tax 
Act of 1918 for a period of one year appears to us in the light of these remarks 
a3 absolutely criminal. Aud the proposed interference with the interest of 
Indian capital engaged in the Textile Industry while leaving imported cloth 
from Lancashire and Japan free, and while leaving the Kuropean Jute inte- 
rest in Calcutta untouched, appears really unfair. While professing all this 
solicitude for the intercst of the masses, why is the Government of India so 
unkind to them as to propose further serious burden in the shape of a further 
contributiou by way of military expenditure? [tis absurd to suggest that 
because the tax will be on excess profits, the poor people will not bear it. 
This reliance on exploded. doctrines of finance will oot avail with men who 
know by instinct what is not good for them......... There should be no doubt 
in anybody’s mind as to who will pay for this contribution. If India is really 
a vassal state and a helpless dependency from which her political masters 
could draw all that they liked and all that they could, what is the sense of 
enacting this farce of non-official vote? Nobody in the world is going to ba 
misled by an apparent acquiescence from members of the Imperial Council 
that would play to auy tune that is called by their bureaucratic mastars.”’ 


*9, “tis the non-official members that move resolutions under ordinary 

ae circumstances and the justification pleaded by the 
Sept’ Eng. SB tg — Finance Member for the extraordinary course 

i | adopted by him was the existence of special and 
important circumstances in connection with the war situition. ‘The resolu- 
tion contains no recommendation, as usual, to the Governor General in 
Council and it was leit to the non-official members alone to vote in favour of 
or against it. The official members were left free to join in the discussion 
but were not permitted to vote and thus influence the final decision. We do 
not know if the object of this clever but unfair move is to produce an 
impression in England and elsewhere as to the spontaneous desire of the 
people of India to bear additional taxation or merely to gain the object 
Government had in view by throwing the invidious responsibility of 
rejecting the motion on the non-official members and thus discrediting 
them in the eyes of the outside world: The position in which the Council- 
lors were placed was not a little awkward and the passionate exhorta- 
tion and eloquent bullying to which the Law Member resorted shows 
that the moral offect of the final vote can not be different in the eyes 
of the general public from what it would have been if the decision had been 
arrived at by the conjoint votes of the official and non-official councillors. 
The only reasons relied upon by Sir William Meyer in bis speech, which was 
neither particularly lucid nor convincing in this particular connection, were 
the utter collapse of Russia and the German menace to the British Empire 
and the Allies generally and to India specially. If there are genuine 
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apprehensions regarding troubles on the frontier, India’s resources ought rather 
to be conserved, husbanded and utilised strictly in India rather than diverted 
to other purposes outside the country. Besides, the agricultural situation is 
becoming more and more disquieting. Failure of rains has ruined crops in 
many parts of the country, whilst excessive rain has ended in misery and ruin 
in the flooded tracts of Bengal. Abnormally high prices have hit the helpless 
and dumb masses to a serious extent and the serious riots in Madras and 
Bengal are a significant index of the sufferings which have driven even 
peaceful and docile section of the population to commit exvesses. Surely 
this grievous state of things deserves anxious consideration at the hands of 
the Indiap authorities, the Home Government and impartial on-lookers out- 
side the Empire before India can be blamed for not rendering further 
assistance to England out of her poverty.......... We do not think that the 
proposed contribution of about £45 millions in three years will be of material 
help to England in the conduct of the war on the Western front, whilst it 
would prove of the greatest use to India for her own purposes. However 
there is consolation in the faci that the disbursements out of this sum will 


in one from or another take place in this country and the amount vot wholly 
lost to India.” 


10. ‘‘ A departure of a most striking nature took place in the Imperial 
Legislative Council at its meeting of the 9th instant, 
when for the first time since the reconstitution of 
the Council under the Minto-Morley scheme a 
resolution was moved by a meniber of the Government, uo less a personage, 
in fact, than the Honcurable the Finance Member himself. Resolutions 
are invariably moved by non-official members and assume the form of 
recon:mendations to the Governor-General in Council. In the Imperial 
Legislative Council the majority of resolutions, if not approved by 
Government, are rejected; even if passed they have no obligatory effect. 
Government have no need to proceed by resolution in tke Council 
because they can resort to legislation, while for departmental action no 
reference to the Council is necessary. ‘This innovation, therefore, must have 
some weighty reason, and we need not go beyond the opening sentences of 
Sir William Meyer’s speech to discover it. Reading that speech and the 
Resolution, one cannot fail to be struck by the consummate diplomacy which 
suggested so skilful a use of this hitherto iunocuous procedure which has 
been looked upon more or less as a formality. It remained for Govern- 
ment to prove how effective a use may be made of a Resolution, and how 
it can be made as obligatory as legislation. We must unreservedly admire 
Sir William Meyer’s skill, the adroit manner in which he has fixed the 
responsibility of a great financial burden on the elected members of the 
Legislative Council, and surrendered the initiative of Government in the 
full conviction that Government would lose nothing thereby.” 


Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(29), 13th Sept., Eng. cols. 


11. “ The resolution moved by Sir William Meyer in the Supreme Legis- 
eet of Ink & lative Council recognising that the prolongation of the 
12th Sept. > war justifies India’s taking a larger share than she 
does at present in respect of tbe cost of the military 

forces raised or to be raised in this country did not come as a surprisa on the 
people........... Patriotism in the highest and the broadest sense of the word 
requires that the proposal of the Government of India should be unanimously 
and enthusiastically supported by the country. Letit not be said that further 
sacrifices were called for from India for sustaining the cause of civilization 
and maintaining the security of the Empire and that the response was partial 
and grudging. Let the British public and Empire realise that India is 
prepared to do her utmost and to suffer for the common cause. Let them 
see that the Indiap people who are asking for greater political power and a 
higher status in the Empire are willing to bear the responsibilities which the 
conc: ssion of their demands involves. ‘The criticism of the proposal related 
to the safeguards and limitations which are necessary to ensure a proper 
carrying out of the scheme of additional expenditure and taxation and did not 
affect its substance and principle. And we feel it our duty to emphasise that 
with the heavy financial burden India is shouldering, the responsibility of 
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Government has materially increased. It will have to see not only that the 
proposed fresh taxes fall upon those who are best able to bear them but also 
that the funds which are required to promote social progress in India are 
liberally provided out of current revenues and not stinted on account of the 
larger expenditure for war purposes. The people of India have a standing 


grievance in this matter and care must be taken to see that it is not 
intensified.”’ 


12. The passing of Sir W. Mayer’s resolution regarding India taking 
upon itself a larger share of the war expenditure, 
Sdnj Vartamdn (31), by a large majority of the non-official members of 
12th Sept.; Hindusthdn the Council to whom it was solely left, goes to prove 
ot 10th Sept.; Praja that the popular representatives are not opposed to 
fitra and Parsi (29), 13th Lae . 
and 14th Sept.; Bombay India contributing a larger share towards the expendi- 
Samdchdr (63), 13th Sept. ture of the war. India has already contributed largely 
and it is willing to increase its share; but the 
maximum of its effort in this direction will greatly depend on its economic 
situation. India is comparatively very poor and since it is passing through 
very difficult times at present it is hoped that the burden of the extra share 
India has taken upon itself will not fal! upon the general public. The proposed 
new tax will affect the mill industry of the country. Control of cotton cloth 
will have an adverse effect on the profits of the cotton mills and we hope, 
therefore, that Government will impose the tax in such a manner as will not 
affect the interests of the shareholders. [The Hindusthdn writes :—We 
do not know whether we should express approval or disapproval of the 
resolution. The Empire will, no doubt, receive substantial help from India’s 
contribution, but consideration must be given to the loss India will have to 
suffer thereby. ‘The non-official members have been placed in an awkward 
position by the resolution being left to their decision; but famine is staring 
us in the face and people want relief from high prices and protection against 
dacoits. We hope the non-official members of the Council will not forget 
their primary duty towards the people of the country. The Praja Mitra 
and Parsi, while approving of the step taken by the non-official members 
of the Council in accepting Sir W. Mayer’s resolution, calls upon them 
to induce Government to give greater facilities to the Indian mill industry 
by removing the Excise duty with a view to enable it to bear the burden that 
would be placed upon it by the proposed new taxes. In the subsequent issue 
the paper considers it very tactless and impolitic on the part of Government to 
have brought moral coercion to bear on the non-official members of the Council 
for getting the resolution passed. It wishes thatthe Finance Minister had left 
the ways and means of making up the extra contribution to the non-official 
wembers and had not imposed his will upon them. It, moreover, does not 
approve of the proposal for fresh taxation. ‘The Bombay Samdchdr expresses 
a hope that the whole of India will approve of the resolution and will gladly 
share the Imperial burden. It considers the tax on extra profits ag the only 
fitting mode of increasing India’s share of the contribution towards the war.| 


*13. “ The resolution with an unimportant addition moved by the 
a ee ye Honourable Mr. Srinivasa Sastry was carried, 18 non- 
(4), 17th Sept. official members voting for, and 5 against it. India 
: being part of the Empire and having, moreover, 
accepte:: the task of raising larger forces, there is logically a duty incumbent 
on us to beara larger share of the cost, and the plea against it raised by some 
members, while valid against any extra military expenditure on ordinary 
occasions, was altogether out of place on a grave crisis when the whole Kmpire 
is fighting for its existence, and what is more than that, its honour. Under 
such circumstances, individuals and fatmilies recognise a duty to make large 
sacrifices which they would not under ordinary circumstances. A great 
Empire could do no less. We recognise that the present is a time of great 
strain on ali sections of the population, and itis a hard fate which demands 
these sacrifices at this moment. But the interests at stake are far too grave 
to permit a spirit of calculation to override our judgment in a question of this 
kind. We cannot help regretting at the same time that during a hundred 
and fifty years of British rule, the people of India have not been trained to 4 
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better appreciation of those great principles for which the Allies are fighting. 
But for this sad lapse on the part of our rulers the gentlemen who voted 
against this resolution would have aa little chance in India as in England or 
France of meeting an audience of their countrymen anywhere with any hope 
that their conduct would meet with appreciation. As it is we are afraid these 
gentlemen will be acclaimed as heroes while the 18 men who did their duty 
unflinchingly will be branded as time-servers.’’ | 


*14. “The replies that were elucidated (sic) by these questions are more 

The Honourable Mr, 2S#oundinog than the Report itself. Who is in 
Khaparde’s questions in P08session of the list of witnesses or minutes of 
the Imperial Legislative evidence if they are not in the possession of Govern- 
Council regarding the evi- ment? Has Mr. Justice Rowlatt thought it fit to 
dence taken by the take them to England with him. ‘They cannot be 
Rowlatt Committee. in the possession of either Mr. Justice Rowlatt or any 
Mahratta (6), 15th other estimable gentleman serving on the Committee. 
bept. They cannot be in the possession of the Police, and 
even if they are, can it be said that they are not in the possession of Govern- 
ment. Any one can understand the position and logic of Government 
when they say that they could not divulge the names or evidence, but it is a 
travesty of facts to say that Government are not in possession of the list of 
witnesses and evidence. Secondly, Government are said not to have any 
definite information as to whether Messrs. ‘Tilak and Pal were examined, but 
it did not appear to them from the Report that they were examined. Nothing 
can exceed in Gallousness this reply. Had there been a chance of being cross- 
examined on this point Sir William Vincent would have liked better to resign 
his seat in the Council than to stand the cross-examination, when attempting 
to conceal the truth. ‘The third question pertinently asked in the interests of 
justice whether the appendices would be made available to the members of 
the Council. Andlo! What was the reply? Government regret that 
they are unable to accede to the request. Do not the representatives of the 
people command sufficient confidence of the Government carried on in their 


own interests? ‘Tre answers carry their own condemnation and comment is 
superfluous.’ 


15. If Government are unwiling to publish the evidence supplied to 

ae the Rowlatt Committee by the C. I. D. why should 
ia a ee We accept the conclusions of that Committee? If 

7 u handful of men were really guilty of conspiracy 
and it is necessary to enact stringent measures as recommended by tha 
Committee it is essential that the evidence brought forward before this 
Committee should be thoroughly sifted. The country will have recourse to 
agitation if strange laws are thrust upon it on the recommendation of a few 
wiseacres. With regard to the externment of Messrs. Tilak and Pal from the 
the province of Delhi, Government replied that those orders were passed by 
the local administration and that they were in no way connected with them. 
But if the Supreme Government is not prepared to intervene even when a 
subordinate administration passes a whimsical or an arbitrary order why 
should it at all call itself ‘supreme’? . 


16. The District Magistrate of Poona has issued some orders for the 
regulation of the Ganpati festival. It will be 
. . ‘€ apparent from these how thoughtlessly officials 
a ly bl yg wage at behave in the name of peace and order. They can 
Ganpati festival. manipulate laws at their will. (1) No cheers are to 
Shubhodaya (94), 6th be raised in the name of any man! Do not the 
Sept. people of England cheer the victorious member of 
Parliament? If cheering causes disturbance cheers 
in the name of God also will have to be stopped. (2) God alone knows 
how peace is disturbed by the display of pictures of great men in tha 
mandap. (8) Melas should not sing songs in public places. Ganpati festival 
is not the Holi festival. Is peace disturbed if devotional songs are sung ? 
Will some one carry this matter to the High Court ? 


Protest against the 
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17. “Our Ahmedabad correspondent has sent us some interesting 
particulars regarding the unveiling of Lord Syden- 
dilie a ned g the ham’s bustin the Gujarat College, which interest- 
eng dle tage Gujarat ing ceremony was performed by so distinguished a 
College, Ahmedabad. personage as the Director of Public Instruction. 
Young India (14), llth Principal Robertson, says our correspondent, took 
Sept. special pains to make the meeting a success, but 
in spite of Principal Robertson’s lecturing to the 
students on the necessity of their attending the function, only nine 
students where present! Accommodation had been arranged for 150. The 
whole affair seems to have been a huwiliating fiasco, but Mr. Robertson must 
have been in a state of mental aberra:ion to suppose that Indian students 
would take gratefully to the memory of one who has become notorious for 
his anti-Indiau propaganda. We ara glad that whvever may have been the 
author of the following notice has fully vindicated the honour and self-respect 
of the students: © Who isa Traitor? One who attends the meeting to-day 
at 6G p.m. ‘The notice was marked in red and blue—green would have 
been more appropriate—and was found on the college notice-board.” 


18.° The Gujardti Punch remarks that if the late Sir Chinubhai 
Madhavlal and others had anticipated the political 
Gujardti Punch (19), Career that Lord Sydenham pursued in “ngland after 
8th Sept. leaving India, it is doubtful whether they would 
have the College of Commerce in Bombiy and the 
Gujarat College library at Ahmedabad named after him. It then refers to the 
unveiling of Lord Sydenham’s bust in the Gujardt Colleza library and 
observes that the people of Ahmedabad should not fail to express their dis- 
approval of this act which sets up as an ideal before future generations and the 
student-world the bust of a man who has bee» the opponent of the best interests 
of India and who does not deserve any honour at the hands of the Indian 
people. The paper writcs:—The credit or rather the discredit belongs to 
Mr. Robertson, the Principal of the Gujarit College, for the unveiling of the 
bust of Lord »ydsnbam who has been opposing the grant of legitimate political 
rizhts to India and who has not proved true to the salt he has eaten of India. 
If the Indians had an effective voice in the affairs of the country andin the 
Educational Department in India the act of unveiling the bust of a person 
like Lord Sydenham in a public College would become an impossibility. 


*19. “ The procedure of the Evidence Act and the Criminal Procedure 
Code is a means to an end, that end being the 
Comments on the Bengal detection, punishment, and elimination of crime. If 
Internment Committee's jn an excepiional set of circumstances this procedure 
er : does not further, and cannot be expected to further, 
‘ai Mae Sonat Reformer this end, then a differnt procedure should be adopted 
, ept. , s 
| which will subserve the supreme end, the safety of 
the public. We quite realise that such a doctrine is liable to abuse, and has 
to be applied with very great care and couscientiousness; but the Hvidence 
Act and the Crimiual Proceduro Code themselves. are abused when the 
conditions of a society are so corrupted as t) make them the meaus of 
screening, not detecting, crime. No mav in his senses will advocate a 
procedure of wholesale and indiscriminate internments, and the Committes 
have not done so, [I'he comments of a cont»mporary on the report would 
suggest that the interests of society are better safeguarded by letting 
conspirators go scot-free than by taking the special means suited to defeat 
their nefarious purposes. We can understand if we are told that there is no 
revolutionary conspiracy in the country, that the statements to the contrary 
are mre myths. But admitting that there are such conspiracies—and we 
for one have been most reluctantly forced to admit their existence—how can 
any responsible journal decry the only means which so far seems to have 
had the effect of getting at the root of the evil? Whatis the better method 
which it would suggest? Surely, it does not alvise a policy of letting evil 
alcne. We protest against the species of journalistic terrorism which, in the 
absence of argument, endeavours to bring public men who do their duty into 


discredit by the unmitigated use of insolent invective.” 
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20. Making mention of the Hindu-Moslem riots that occasionally take 
place in different parts of India during Bakr-Id, 
Alleged helplessness of Muharram and Dassera festivals, the Political 
Musalmans in Hindu- Bhomiyo remarks that such disturbances generally 
mah res riots. originate with the Hindus. It then goes on to 
tg — Bhomiyo (76), describe in an inflammatory style the atrocities 
perpetrated by the Hindus upon the Muhammadans 
of Arrah and Shababad during the Bakr-Id festival last year. It reminds the 
Moslems that all this oppression is perpetrated upon them because their 
existence is regarded as insignificant by members of the sister communities. 
It tells them that if they had an adequate idea of their own position the 
lamentable incidents like the Sbahabad riots would never have taken place. 
The paper asks the Muhaminadans why they should beg for mercy from other 
people when they are entitled to carry on agitation for their legitimate rigbts 
and for the protection of their life and property. In view of the approaching 
Bakr-Id festival it suggests that Government should allow Muhammadans to 
possess arms in small villages where they are out-numbered by the Hindus for 
purposes of self-protection. 


21, The Political Bhomiyo publishes in Gujarati the letter issued 
Heike by the Reception Committee of che Anjuman-c- 
Publication of the Moinul Islam, Calcutta, inviting the Muhammadans 


invitationtotheprohibited o¢ different parts of India to take part in a monster 
Musalman meeting at 


Caloutte meeting of their co-religionists arranged to be held 
Bilihi ain? Bhomiyo (76), Calcutta on the 8th and 9th of September 1918 
6th Sept. to consider what steps should be taken to prevent 


Islim from being insulted at the hands of aliens. 


22. Wesee no wrong inthe Muhammadans of Calcutta convening a 
public meeting to draw the attention of Government 
Comments on the 0 the insult offered to their Prophet and the injury 
Calcutta riots. done to their religious feelings by the failure of 
Sdnj Vartamdn (31), Government to take the culprit to task. It is but 
13th Sept.; Hindusthin natural that the illiterate excitable classes should 
(21), 13th Sept.; /raj@ be exasperated at the sudden stopping of the 
ag ane Parsi (29), meeting by Goverament at the eleventh hour when 
ept.; Akhbdr-e- . ; 
Isldm (59), 13th Sept.; 148 holding was announced long ago. It is 
Shri Venkateshwar (85), Unfortunate that those in authority have not 
14th Sept. yet learnt to use tact when the religious suscepti- 
bilities of the Muhammadans are wounded. We 
would appeal to His Excellency the Viceroy to deal mercifully with those 
who are arrested in connection with the Calcutta riots as was done by Lord 
Hardinge in the case of the Cawnpore Mosque affair. We hope His Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford will intervene in the matter and take such steps as would 
tend to allay the feelings of the Muhammadans. Government should have called 
upon the Indian Daily News to ceposit a security for the objectionable writing 
to which exception has been taken by the Muhammadans, but Government 
have not the courage to use the Press Act against Ang!o-Indian papers. 
Had an Indian paper published such’an article as the Indian Daily News 
has done the Press Act would have been put into moticn against it long ago. 
[The Hindi sthin writes: —'The Muhammadans have every right to represent 
their grievances in a legitimate manner ana Lord Ronaldshay has committed 
a serious blunder in stopping the public meeting. Matters would not have 
taken such asericus turn if the meeting had not been stopped. We are 
informed that the discontent engendered by the affair is spreading fast amon 
Mubammadans throughout India. It is not yet too late to mend matters. 
The Government of India should condemn the action of the Bengal Government 
and allow the Muhammadans to hold the public meeting. The Praja Mitra 
and Parsi holds the Government of Bengal responsible for the unfortunate 
affray and requests the Government of India to show mercy to those who have 
been arrested. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm writes :—We would request the Muham- 
madans of Calcutta to give a careful consideration to the words used by His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal in his reply to the deputation that waited 
upon him. The meeting was not stopped but it was suggested that it should 
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merely be postponed. It is praiseworthy on the part of Muhammadans that 
they are very prompt in effectively bringing to the notice of Government any 
insult that is levelled against their religion. The excitement caused in 
Calcutta must have convince! Government of the strong resentment of the 
Mubammadans at the writing of the Indian Daily News and we hope 
His Excellency Lord Chelmsford will on that account be led to do 
justice to the Muhammadans. It is to be seen what strong steps Gov- 
ernment take against the Indian Dail; News before the \Iuhammadans are 
allowed to hold a public meeting. We hopa the steps will be such as will 
give satisfaction to the Muhammadan world and be a strict warning to those 
who calumniate or vilify Islam. The Shri Venkateshwar considers it very 
recrettable that the Mubammadan populace of Calcutia could not appreciate 
the motive underlying the order given by the Governor of Calcutta for post- 
poning the meeting. It praises ths police for the coolness they showed 
during the affray. It, however, expresses surprise why the Marwaris were 
made the special object of their wrath by Muslims and why the police were 
not able to afford them the necessary protection.| 


23. Under existing circumstances Indians cannot possibly take pride 
. in British citizenship. It naturally does not count 
Ph ee gm of Indias for much in their estimation owing to the humilia- 
REE ESO tion to which they are subjected in their own 
ag Prakdsh (41), 9th country and alsooutside it. An Indian, however rich 
bibs or respectable he may be, is liable to be insulted by 
an ordinary Anglo-Indian. [Here the paper refers to. the alleged insult by 
a European to the person of Syed Hasan Imam, President of the Special 
Congress, at the Asansol Railway Station.; It is hardly to be wondered at 
that the Colonies should despise us when we are treated like this in our own 
country. By disarming us Government have assumed all responsility for 
our pretection from every danzer. They are ever ready to defeni us against 
wild beasts, robbers, or anyone else who has the temerity to attack us. We 
do not think such keen solicitude for the safety of the people can be evinced 
by any other Government. Unfortunately this kindness is responsible for 
our loss of manhood. The peaceful inhabitants of the North-West frontier are 
always exposed to the attacks of wild tribesmen for want of arms. Indeed 
in view of the perpetual danger in which they live Government should have 
permitted them to carry arms. The necessity for the possession of arms 
is not less urgent in other parts of the country also. Is not the lot of our 
conntrymen truly miserable since they are thus liable to be devoured by wild 
beasts, like helpless creatures, while the proud flag of England floats over 
them ? 


24. It would be a mistake now to rely on the prospective rains and 
Government, therefore, must equip themselves to 
Duty of Government face the imminent famine. The stress of famine 
si meet the Impending has already led to looting in Madras and Gujarat 
ae ie (113), 10th Sept. and Government must, therefore, take timely steps 
to preserve peace and order. ‘he responsibility of 
Government, however, does not end here. ‘he present extraordinary rise 
in prices is due not only to the shortage of corn but aiso to that of railway 
wagecns. If the Railway authorities manage to afford transport facilities as 
far as possible, the situation will be relieved to a certain extent. The 
Railways can afford to give all facilities for races, while they advance the 
plea of shortage of waggons for the transport of goods. Goverament should, 
in the first instance, remove this obstruction on the part of the Railways, 
and they should also arrange for the import of Burmese rice in India as 
thereby the famine situation will certainly be considerably relieved. 


25. Professor H. G. Limaye writes in the Servant of India:—“ We 

P t of India (8) wonder if the Government have realised the full 
ervant of india ©), significance of the grave situation that is rapidly 
oe hg ; Pay be > Pra- developing during the last few weeks in the country, 
’ ~—" but more particularly in the Deccan with special 


reference to which these remarks are being made. The rains have been 
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holding off in an altogether urprecedented manner.......... According to a 
Marathi proverb, a prevailing rate of five seers shows a critical state of affairs. 
But here we have, not in an out of the way place but, in an important 
centre like Poona connected by railways with important food-producing 
centres bajrt and jowart selling at three seers a rupee, indeed at 
24 seers. If such is the state of things, with prices hicher than in any 
famine year, the mind is appalled to think to what height prices will mount 
when regular ‘famine’ conditions establish themselves. With all this, 
Government appears to be as quiet as if nothing exceptional had happened! 
In ordinary times, especially during the last fifteen or twenty years, people 
had learnt to look up to Government to organise relief measures in anticipation 
of famine. ‘This year we are in the very midst of it. And war has added 
its own inconveniences, miseries and horrors to increase the seriousness of 
the situation. With all this Government bas not moved its little finger to 
grapple with the problem. We have heard: people attributing the wildest 
motives to this inaction of Government. We should be the last persons to 
believe ip all that is freely talked about. But we want Government to realise 
what people feel and what inferences they draw.......... If they have really 
taken any steps to lessen the stringency of the situation, let them not keep 
that counsel to the::selves, but spread the information broadcast among the 
people........... In such a crisis there is a double duty which Government 
have to perform. They have,in the frst place, to strain every nerve to 
increase the productive capacity of the land and io utilise every inch of the 
soil; and secondly, to afford facilities for the proper distribution of the supply 
of corn, so that they may be available in the places where they are most 
badly wanted. We attach more importance to the first point, because by 
working at it India would have served the Empires magnificently in her hour 
of need....... ... Very large quantities of food supplies have already been 
exporte from India, so that if the rains continue to hold off longer, all the 
available supplies in India may not suffice for all her needs. But what passes 
the comprehension of the ordiuary man not in possession of the secrets of 
Government departments, is that Government should fail to afford the 
facilities necessary for evenly distributing the supplies of food that are yet 
in the country. The case of Poona furnishes ai admirable illustration. The 
municipality of Poona City made arrangements to open a cheap grain shop 
for the benefit of the poor. Fora long time, no railway waggons could be 
made available for bringing the corn which had been purchased in the 
Central Provinces. At last, large supplies arrived on the spot and the poor 
in Poona blessed the municipality and those who’ worked to make the grain 
shop success. Again, however, there is the difficulty about the waggons 
and perhaps the grain shop may have to be closed in a short time if no 
waggons are made availab'e for the purpose of bringing the rice from the 
Central Provinces. For aught we know Governnient may have their own 
difliculties. But the man in the street cannot understand them unless 
Government come out with whatever explanations they have to offer. 
Especially is he inclined to doubt the very existence of these difficulties, 
when he sees Race Specials run for the benefit of the rich, and for what to 
him appears as tle encouragement of licensed gambling, while all special 
arrangements are stopped for mlas and fairs to which the poor resort out of 
religious sentiment. It appears that the business of ‘ controlling’ everything 
has landed Government in the sphere of over-administration. This has 
probably overtaxed the energies of Government and they have failed to 
move, or to move as quickly as was necessary. Whatever that be, let us 
repeat again that the situation is serious, and the seriousness is increasing 
almost every day. We, therefore, think that Government owe it as much to 
themselves as to the people to issue « full statement of the measures they 
have adpoted or propose to adopt for the purpose of meeting the crisis that 
stares all in the face.” [The Dnydn Prakdsh makes similar remarks and 
suggests that Government should without loss of time publish what they mean 
to do to meet the present critical situation in the country, as their silence 
is leading the people to suppose that Government are not paying proper 


attention to the sufferings of the people caused by the heavy rise in the prices 
of food-stufts.] 
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26. India is at present beset with difficulties. Her North-West frontier 
— | is menaced owing to the collapse of Russia. Now 
ia Prakdsh (41), 12th when she is contributing her share towards the cost 
of the war by subscribing to the War Loan she ig 
threatened with famine. Owing to the heavy rise in the prices of food-stufts 
people have takeu to looting. At Madras the Police fired on the mob and 
arrested hundreds of men. This is all right; but does it help to quench the 
fire of hunger? Government have appointed Controllers to control prices 
but they are helpless as they are unable to furnish the necessary number of 
railway waggous to the merchante. ‘I'his state of things should be remedied 
and at the same time export of food-grain, cotton, etc., from the country 
should be strictly prohibited. Although there are (istinct signs of famiue 
people will not have much difficulty in maintaining themselves if what is 
grown in the country is allowed to remain in it. 


27. Our expectations that the Congress would either reject tha Reforms 
Scheme or suggest such modifications therein as 
would prove unacceptable have been completely 
realised. We are not at all surprised that this body, 
composed as it is of persons of the advanced classes, should not be in favour 
of communal representation. It demands that the question of electorates 
should not be referred to a committee but should be decii!ed by the House of 
Commons itself. The reason for this is not far to seek. If an independent 
committee were appointed the backward classes would place their grievances 
before it with the result that it would recommend separate electorates for 
those classes. Al! the efforts of our bogus patriots are directed towards 
avoiding this catastrophe so that they might continue to grow fat at the 
expense of the masses. 


The Special Congress. 
Jigaruk (42), 7th Sept. 


28. The Kesari hails the special Congress as a great success and 
eee re ‘ says that a handful of moderates have joined 

Kesar (119), 10th Sept. the camp of critics this year, which formerly 
consisted only of Anglo-Indian journals. It remarks that about 5,000 
delegites attended the congress and that it excelled the Lucknow and 
Calcutta Sessions. It cannof be sait, in its opinion, that the Congress 
resolutious did not represent the nation’s voice because a handful of 
moderates abstained or becsxuse anti-Congress men did not atten] it. 
The Moslem L ague also passed the same resolutions with few changes. 
It adds :—The Congress, that is the nation, admitted that Mr. Mantagu and 
Lord Chelmsford labourei hard in preparing the Scheme and that in some 
respects there had been an advance but was of opinion that the Scheme was 
unsatisfactory and disappointing and that it required changes. ‘T'o sum up, 
the Scheme is not acceptable and the Congress has suggested changes to 
make it acceptable in detail. The necessary safeguards have been provided 
for in the Congress resolution, not checks that would harm tue interests of the 
people like the Grand Committee and the Council of Stite. The Montagu 
Scheme is not a step towards Swardjzya, if no share is given in the Government 
of India. Mr. Montagu says that Delhi is far off but the nation believes that 
the way to Delhi lies in its own strength. | 


29. “Asregards the address delivered by the President, Mr. Syed 
or 2 Hasan Iman, it fell far short of the mark which one 
Vibiiaka / (35), th Would have expected at such a critical juncture in 
eRhs 08-0 the political history of India. It was evidently 
written to please the party which had installed him in the presidential chair. 
Although he counselled against the hasty rejection of the reform proposals, 
the whole spirit and tenor of his speech point out that they rather deserve 
rejection than any support. He admits that there is a party which advocates 
the rejection of the proposals but he has not thought it worth his while to stop 
and examine the arguments which warrant such a rejection. He does not try 
to expose the hollowness of these arguments for rejection and the danger that 
would attend the adoption of such a suicidal course. But he has chosen to 
pass over it rather lightly although it has been the topic of serious discussion 
both in the press and on the platform throughout India for the last so many 
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months and has caused such a lamentable gulf in the ranks of national 
leaders........... He is no believer in the humane motives of the British rule 
in India.......... Systematised tyranny and scientific plunder are, according 
to Mr. Syed Hasan Imam, the objects of the British rule in India; and with 
a wind saturated with ideas like these, he has formulated his opinions upon 
the reform proposals. Although he has taken care not to openly characterise 
the proposals as disappointing and unacceptable the whole treatment of the 
subject cannot resist the conviction that he rejects the proposals out and 
out.” 


30. The Mufid-e-Rozgdr states that tickets for admission in the Empire 
| Theatre for attending the opening meeting of the 
Comments on the Moslem League were practically unobtaivable, and 
special sessions of the its representative was not invited like the other 
Moslem League held in gy, persons who attended the session on behalf of 
Bombay in the last week riehgey 
of August. only five local newspapers, vizZ., Times, Advocate, 
Mufid-e-Rozgdr (151), Samdchdr, Sduj aud Jdme-Jamshed. The repre- 
lst Sept. sentative of the Mufid-e-Rozgdr was able, however, 
to secure @ visitor’s ticket with some difficulty, and 
saw that Hindu Volunteers were posted at the entrance who did not permit 
any one to enter the premises without a ticket. He also saw that a respect- 
able Mubammadan, who was not lucky enough to get a ticket, was recogn)sed 
by the Honourable Mr. Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer and was conducted to the 
auditorium by him personally. Referring to the medium in which procced- 
ings were conducted at the meeting, the paper strongly condemns the 
adoption of English which rendered the whole affair unintelligible to all 
except a few hearers, and finally drove away many out of about 500 persons 
of whom the audience was composed at the commencement of the proceedings. 
[Elsewhere the paper cites a few instances where the League utterly neglected 
its duty as the the champion of Islam. In the first place, the League only 
beld one or two meetings in connection with the Shahabad and Arah riots 
when hundreds of Musalmans were massacred. Secondly, the League did 
not do its best tu release the Muslim internees. Thirdly, when the Cbhhapra 
case was swb gudice, no Advocate or Vakil was sent on behalf of the League 
to conduct it. Fourthly, the League did not take any notice of the utterance 
of Mr. Lloyd George in which he said that there were two inspired persons 
in the world, Muhammad and the Kaiser. It was a miracle of Islam that 
soon afterwards Mr. Lloyd George withdrew his words. Fifthly,.the League 
remained apathetic at the time when at Gaya, in the course of a drama 
called Prithviraj, the Hindu students represented the Koran by means of a 
shoe. Sixtbly, the League did not stir at all when at Robtak the Hindus took 
possession of a mosque from the Muhammadans. The paper concludes :—“ O 
friends, first be Muslims, follow Omar and Ali, offer prayers five times 
a day. Prefer Islam Rule to Home Rule. Follow the Prophet in all things, 
ordinary or essential, and then our present difficulties will be surmounted. 
We bave our merciful God to look after us. We do not stand in need of any 
support besides God. The Koran is our guide, and it will remove all our 
difficulties. Why do you make the condition of the sick nation worse by 
prescribing trashy medicines for it.’’} 


31. Commenting upon the raising of Negro battalions in America for 

} service in France, oflicered exclusively by Negroes, 
Reflections on the the Indu Prakdsh writes :—It would not be difficult 
yg hog ge pe raised to divine the thoughts of Indians at the sight of 
ere to fightin the the American Negroes thus elevated from their lowly 
Indu Prakdsh (41), 11th condition. Our Government are at present engaged 
Sept. in raising an army of Indians but they are reluctant 
to employ an unfailing remedy which would ensure 

success in no time. The American Negro army of one lakh is officered by 
more than a thousand men of the same race but here in India our Govern- 
ment is going to grant us, with a liberal hand, ten commissions annually. 
What are we to say to this niggardliness? We are sure the war would have 


worn quite a different aspect if Governmeat had adopted, when it broke out, 
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a liberal policy in the matter of giving commissions to Indians. It is not yet 
too late.- If Government will only follow the example of America vast numbers 
of Indiars will voluntarily come forward to fight for the Empire. It is hardly 
creditable to England that a handful of Negroes should assist to win the war 
while the inexhaustible man-power of India should remain unutilised. 


oa. Wee could tell you’, said the Viceroy in his specch the other 
day, ‘ how many men we have recruited and sent 

There is no reason why Overseas since the beginning of the war. But 
Indians should not be military reasons compel reticence. We are unable 


informed how many , ‘ 
Indians are taking part to appreciate the reason assigned by Lord Chelms 


Se ihe tier ford for this reticence. If it could be shown that 
Young India (14), 11th such information cannot be given without disclosing 
Sept. particulars that would be of material use to the 


enemy, one could understand the reticence-—of the 
authorities on this subject. Buta bare assertion of this nature, even when 
it emanates from such a distinguished authority as the Viceroy, fails to carry 
conviction to the public, especially in view of the fact that similar reticence 
has not been found necessary in regard to the recruits furnished by the 
self-coverning dominions or even America. It will have been observed that 
Reuter and the Press Buresu have made a serious study of advertising the 
quota furnished by the Dominions and America. Only the other day we 
were told that America had already sent overseas over 3 million men. Why 
in the case of India alone ‘military reasons’ should crop up is a mystery 
which we cannot solve so easily as the Viceroy might imagine.” 


oo. A correspondent writes to the Karndtak Vritt:—There are about 
500 co-operative societies in the Karnatak and a 

A committee should be committee should be appointed to inquire into their 
appointed to inquire into working. Is there any difference in the rayat’s 


the working of the co- former and present condition? Or is the rayat of 
operative societies in the 


Wesniioh the present day poorer? Isit a fact that all have 
Wiuadind Wodss (89), begun to borrow because they can -get money? Do 
10th Sept. those who boriow use the loans for purposes men- 


tioned or is the money taken for buying oxen wasted 
in luxury? Do the officials of the co-operative societies issue loans without 
infringing the rules of co-operation or do they take commissions? The 
appointment of a committee has become quite necessary to inquire into all 
these things. We do not mean to say that the defects abovementioned do 
really exist but it is possible that they may. It would be better if officials 
have nothing to do with the committee. The Managing Committee of the 
Dharwar Urban Cv-operative Society have empowered the Secretary to issue 
loans upto Rs. 20. It is sufficient if he knows the circumstances of the 
borrower. Interest is charged at 182 per cet. and if the money is not 
returued within a month 37% per cent. interest is charged. It is clear from the 
rate of interest that there is no differencs between the sarnkar and Co-operative 
Societies. It is very reprehensible to screw out money, telling people that 
the co-operative societies are meant for giving loans at a cheap rate of 
interest. The rule that the Secretary should give loans without the approval 
of the committee does not appear to be proper. We think the approval of 
the Managing Committee is necessary even if a loan of one rupee is to be 
issued. We do not know how the Registrar has consented to this system 
and we bope that the Dharwar Urban Co-operative Society will consider 
about these matters and stop the chowkam system. [The editor writes as 
follows ou the above :—We have fully discussed this question of chowkam 
in our issue of 8rd March 1914 (vide paragraph No. 44 of Weekly Report 
Nv. 10 of 1914). Tho Registrar then had strongly taken excepticn to our 
remarks and asked for an explanation and we had then given him the right 
reply. ‘The Registrar bas (sic) informed us that he would consider the question 
when he would visit Dharwar. It is inconceivable that the chowkam system 
is still to be found in co-operative societies, though four years have passed 
since the incident. Therefore we have published the communication and 
drawn the attention of the hegistrar to the subject. We are waiting to see 
whether the Registrar would take steps even-now to abolish the system. | 
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84. Referring to Mr. Masur’s letter (vide paragraph No. 34 of Weekly 


The Kanara salt-owners’ 
society and the price of 
salt. | 

Kdnara Vritt (36), 4th 
Sept. 


Report No. 36 of 1918) a correspondent writes to 
the Kdnara Vritt and disputes the correctness of 
figures given by Mr. Masur and says that the malki 
mentioned by salt-owners in their applications to 
the Customs Department and the rate they charge 
consumors is not one and the same. He adds :— 


Why does he not prepare a table from the accounts of the Sanikatta Society 
itself? If it is proved that it got more and more profit, whence did it gct it? 
Did it get a buried treasure in the sali pans? I think the money came 
into the treasury of the Society from the pockets of the poor. If the salt- 
owners and the middlemen are not on good terms, why should the consumers 


suffer ? 


35, 


Epidemic outbreak of 
influenza at Matheran. 

Jam-e-Jamshed (24), 
14th Sept. 


Referring to the epidemic of influenza, cough, etc., that has been 


raging at Matherdn for some time past and to the 
number of deaths daily taking place at that hill 
station as a result of it, the Jdm-e-Jamshed notes 
with appreciation the decision which the Collector 
of the Kolaba District has arrived at, in conjunction 


with the Superintendent of Matheran, for the appointment of an expert 
cominittee to investigate the causes of the disease and to suggest means to 


prevent it. 


The paper maintains that avery great want is felt at present 


for medical relief at Matheran and consequently a heavy rush takes place at 


the hospital. 


It hopes that the authorities will promptly take adequate 
measures to cope with the disease. 


It dwells on the necessity of sending to 


Matheran, forthwith, a medical manu furnished with all necessary medicines. 


36. 


Comments on the 
alleged invitation to 
Muhammadan graduates 
outside Sind to join the 
Sind Educational Depart- 
ment on higher starting 
salary than that usually 


The Stndvdsi is responsible for the statement that the Educational 


Inspector in Sind has written to the educational 
authorities in the Punjab, C. P. and U. P., inviting 
the Muhammadan = graduates there to join the 
Kducational Department in Sind on a startiug salary 
of Rs. 60, with future prospects in the inspecting line 
after they had learnt ths Sindhi language. We are 
informed that a liindu graduate in Sind, if he can 


paid. 
Home Ruler (3), 
Sept. 


get a footing in the educational province, is given a 
start of Rs. 50 only. We fail to understand why 
there should be any difference in salary on the 
ground of religious belief, and we strongly suspect that Sind is the only place, 
even in India, where such a difference exists. It is equally difficult to under- 
stand why a Muhammadan should be invariably preferred to a Hinduin the 
Educational Department and elsewhere. It is proposed to encourage higher 
education for the Mubammadans. We cordially sympathise with that object, 
but it is only bare justice that the encouragement of the Mubammadans should 
not mean the discouragement of other communities........... It is obvious 
that this policy would inevitably create bad feeling between the two great 
communities. But bad as itis, the proposal to import non-Sindhis from 
outside deserves to be strongly repudiated, both by, Muslims and Hindus alike. 
It is extremely unjust to the non-Mushm graduates that the Muhammadans 
from other parts of the country should be preferred to them. It is very 
curious, to say the least, that the latter should be encouraged to learn Sindhi 
while the claims of graduates who are good Sindbi scholars are quietly 
ignored. Is that another sample of bureaucratic efficiency ? Besides its 
obvious injustice, the importation of non-Sindhis would be a slur ou all good 
Sindhis, Muslim and the others. There is a strong rumcur that Mr. Hesketh, 
the late Educational Inspector, was transferred from Sind because he was 
not amenable to Mr. Lawrence’s “ thurough”’ policy of divide and rule. The 
present Inspector is evidently a more accommodating gentleman, and between 
themselves he and Mr. Lawrence are not sparing any pains to carry out their 
policy to its extreme limits. We earnestly appeal to the Government of 
Bombay to stop Mr. Lawrence in his rash career, and so restore the faith of 
all the communities in its equitable treatment.” 


(th 


17 
LEGISLATION. 


87. ‘There are two points in the Bill which need to be emphasized : 
Comments on the Bill first that the import of foreign cloth is to be left 
to control the price of free and uncontrolled, and second that the export 
cotton cloth. of Indian cotton is not to be prohibited. ‘ To help 
Young India (14), 11th the poorest in this land,’ the Government of India 
Sept. authorised the Local Government of Bombay to 
set up the Cotton Control Committee, and now with the same laudable object 
in view, the Indian mills are to be required to manufacture certain standard 
varieties of cloth used commonly among the poor. Under the excellent 
dispensation, may be, of the infallible Civilians who may be selecte! for the 
controllerships, ‘standard cloth will be manufactured at controlled prices 
which will be so fixed as to allow the mills a reasonable margin of profit.’ 
Perhaps, the heaven-born bureaucracy will discover at the same time a new 
method of making the available quantity of cotton go as far as they could 
wish. for, ifas Sir George Barnes himself admitted, the price of cotton 
has risen through world causes, how tnen do they proposes to secure the cotton 
required for the manufacture of standrad cloth at a prica which will secura 
the mills a ‘reasonable margin of profits’ and which at the seme time will 
not press heavily on the pocrest in this land? In spite of the Cotton Control 
Committee, we are assured by people in the cottcn trads that it is impossible 
to prevent the price of cotton from further appreciation. The stock of cotton 
available in the country is very low aud ready cotton is fetching a much 
higher price than is deemed proper ataong speculators. he ‘gamble in 
rains’, which this time again has proved unfortunate, has producsd a very 
adverse effect and the new cotton crop has been more or less a failure. 
Besides, we have got to take sufficient note of ths f:ct thit the price of 
cotton in other parts of the world is rapidly rising and that it cannot be put 
down oly in this country without producing harmful results. While we 
have no donbt as to the sincerity of Government in their attempts to rolieve 
the sufferings of the poorer classes, we cannot help thinking that they are 
pursuing a very idiotic method which cannot but aggravate the hardships 
they intend to relieve. And further, in the light of recent economic ten- 
dencies, the suspicion cannot but dawn on the ‘public mind that 
Government are, unwittingly perhaps, penalising the indigenous industry 
in the interests of the foreign manufacturer. The two points, which we have 
already emphasized, will strengthen still more that suspicion.”’ | 


*38. “Tt is obvious that the most effective way of reducing the price of 
cloth is to increase its supply. This in the first place 
fh Geek Reforme can be effected to some extent by stopping the export 
) of the commodity. ‘This will increase the quantity 
available in the country for manufacture. Additional machinery will be 
required to cope with the demand. There must be many thousands of looms lying 
idle in Eugland at present and we do not see why facilities should not be pro- 
vided for importing them to this country. ‘The area under cotton should be 
steadily extended so that next year we may have a large quantity of the com- 
modity for home use. Meanwhile, palliatives may be usaful, and the Govern- 
nent Bill provides these. The Bill proposes to give Government power to 
appoint one or more controllers who will have power to require the mills in 
Incvia to manufacture certain standard varieties of cloth in common use 
amongst the poorer classes. I[f we had not so utterly neglected the interests 
of the handloom industry in this country, we should have been in a far 
stronger position to meet a situation such as the present one. We do not 
doubt that the Government measure will ba of some use, but we trust that 
the other measures indicated above will also be considered.” 


39. ‘The dearness of cloth has given rise tothe spread of discontent, 

Oe ee cae disaffection, anxiety and panic. We, on behalf of the 
sah Gans es baits 4), whole country, humbly request Government not to 
™ delay taking steps in the matter. The matter has 


been under the consideration of Government for months and every hour that. 
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delays action means danger for Government. People have suffered without a 
word of complaint so long, but their patience has now been exhausted. Goveru- 
ment should, therefore, no longer allow a few selfish individuals to try the 
patience of thousands of individuals. Government should take prompt and 
strong measures without caring for interested parties. Government should 
commandeer all the mills and fix the prices of cotton cloth and compel them 
to work with a fixed margin of profit. 


40. A measure is now under contemplation to control the prices of 
cotton cloth. If Government had checked in time 
Rdjakdran (122), 8th the activities of speculators the abnermal rise in the 
Sept. prices of cotton cloth could bave been avoided. 
The measure, however, though belated, is welcome. 
Government have expressed their unwillingness to take similar steps with 
regard to imported cloth. But as our mills are unable to meet our demands 
the deficiency will necessarily have to be made up by foreign-made cloth. 
This will give rise to an anomalous situation. While the dealer will be 
bound to sell country-made cloth ata price fixed by Government he will have 
perfect liberty to sell a foreign-made article at any price he likes. It is 
equally necessary, therefore, to control the prices of imported cloth also. It is 
unfair to control the price of one variety and leave the other untouched. We 
trust Government wil! not plead helplessness in the matter of foreign-made 
cloth but deal with it as they propose to deal with country-made cloth. 


41. The Kesari is of opinion that the Cloth Bill introduced in the 
_ Imperial Legislative Council would only reduce the 
Dada Prabich Qt, 0 profits of the Indian manufacturers and says that as 
Sept. it controls only a certain kind of cloth, other des- 
criptions of cloth would be sold at a higher price. It 
also complains that no control is contemplated of foreign cloth. The remedy 
in its opinion would be to import the necessary machinery which is lying 
idle in England into India where cotton, labour and manufacturers can be had 
and are ready. But what bureaucrat would be ready, it questions, to support 
the Indian manufacturer at the expense of the Engiish one? [The Dnydn 
Prakdsh says :—Government should arrange for larger imports of Lancashire 
| piecegoods and they should take charge of English piecegoods in the country 
: and cotton gambling also should be controlled. Handlooms also should be 
encouraged. The complaint that only the Indian manufacturer’s profits 
would be curtailed is true. It is doubtiul whether the measure would be 
successful. It supports the interest of the poor as against those of manufac- 
turers but care would have to be taken that real good is done to the poor. | 


42. ‘If anything, the history of India during the past 150 years is a 
great blot on British rule, where social legisla- 

ae. cues Mr Pm tion is concerned. The record is very meagre, 
4 Hindu Marriage Bill. such as it is, it is mainly the work of 
Young India (14), 11t indu pioneers, carried out in the teeth of bureau- 
‘ Sept. - eratic opposition or neutrality. The same tendency 
a is to be observed in the attitude of Government 
a | towards Mr. Patel’s Bill for validating inter-caste marriage among Hindus, 
| The change proposed by the Bill is of a very simple character, and a far-seeing 
= and genuinely solicitous Goverament would have welcomed it instead of look- 
ing askance atit. That there should be members opposed to the proposed legis- 
lationis by nomeans strange. Inevery community, whether among Hindus, 
Mussalmans or Christians, such people do exist an! changes have tuken place 
in spite of them and their opposition. If we look at a most modern instance 
in English history, we find that the question of women’s suffrage was 
bitterly opposed by otherwise estimable gentlemen and it was carried at last 
in spite of such opposition. In India, the situation is in no way diff+-rent and 
it will suffice tc refer here to the passing of the Widow kKemarriage Act 
and the Indian Marriage Act of 1872. The same is the case with regard 
to Mr. Patel’s Bill and because a minority is opposed to q particular measure, 
Government cannot make it an excuse for shirking their responsibility.” 


fl eg 
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*43. ‘“‘ According to the Hindu law, the marriage of a minor is valid. 
Tatton Goslet Detrnes Once the marriage tie is contracted, it is indissoluble 
(4), 15th Sept. except in the case of castes among whom divorce is 
permitted by custom. Suppose a Hindu father of the 
Brahman caste marries his minor son, also a Brahman, toa Shudra girl, 
under Mr. Patel’s Bill. The boy will of course loss his Brahman caste. 
But suppose when he arrives at the age of majority, he feels that his father 
did him an irreparable injury by depriving him of his Brahman caste when 
he was a minor and so could not determine for himself his social destiny. 
Is it right to arm a Hindu father with this power over his miuor sons or 
daughters ?......... Mr. Patel’s Bill ought, therefore, to be amended by a 
provision that the parties to such marriages shall be porsons competent to 
contract according to the Ludian Majority Act. Another serious flaw of the 
Billis this. Suppose a Brahman male marries a female belonging toa 
Shudra caste, in which divorce is allowed by custom. Would it be competent 
to either of the parties to the marriage to effect a divorce and annul the 
Marriage ?......... A third defect of Mr. Patel’s Bill is that it leaves polygamy 
untouched. Under it a mau can marry as many wives as helikes. A Bill 
which seeks to validate intermarriages and leaves the evils of child marriage 
and polygamy untouched cannot be regarded as seeking healthy and sound 
reform. ‘The Bill will have to be amended in important particulars before 
the Legislature can seriously consider it on its merits.” 


44. ‘To-day it is considered illegal for a Shudra woman to marry a 
: Brahmin. But the Honourable Mr. Patel wishes 
Gujardti (17), 8th Sept.; to legalise such a marriage by introducing a Bill 
Bombay a an a! in the Imperial Legislative Council to provide that 
ptr’ pane i9), 10th Sept. marriages between Hindus of different castes are 
valid. The Honourable Sir George Lowndes in his 
speech on the Bill said that such marriages were recognised by Manw and 
Mitakshara and that the Bill would be opposed to Hindu usage but not the 
Hindu religion. Sir George has not spoken the whole truth but only half 
the truth. A Brahmin’s marriage with a Shudra was recognised by the 
Shastras but such a Brahmin was excommunicated and his progeny was 
not considered as that of a Brahmin. Mr. Patel’s Bill stops short at validi- 
tating such marriages, but wny should it not take into consideration the 
status of the progeny and their rights of inheritance. It has been said 
on behalf of Government that they are not bound to accept the Bill 
and that would make their attitude towards the Bill clear after knowiag 
the popular opinion. Do His Excellency the Viceroy, Sir George Lowndes 
and Sir William Vincent mean to say that the opinion expressed 
by the Hindu members of the Council is not shared by the Hindus 
of this country? [The Bombay Samdchdr on the other hand writes :— 
The Bill if passed into law will not have auy effect on the usages peculiar 
to different castes: Only, it will give the right of inheritance to the children 
of inter-caste marriages who are now denied such rights. Mr. Patel’s Bill is 
free from certain objectionable features of the Basu Bill aud we hope there- 
fore that the Hiudus will fake a liberal view of the question and give the 
Bill the support it deserves. The Praja Mitra and Pérsi writes :—We are 
constrained to say that those who sre opposed to the giving of Swardjya to 
India will bring forward the opposition to Mr. Patel’s Bill as an argument 
which supports their contention. ‘hose who opposed the Bill say that they 
would educate the depressed classes; but what guarantee is there that they 
would do so when power is placed in their hands ?| 


45. The Honourable Mr. R. P. Paranjpye writes in the Servant of 
India :—" All that we expect Government to do in 

saat mont of India (8), matters of social legislation is, to let the non-official 
members decide one way or the other, Government 

itself preserving a benevolent neutrality in favour of reform, seeing that they 
represent the advanced ideas of the West in India and that ‘the reform move- 
ment itself is a direct consequence of British rule. At the time of the 
discussion on Mr. Basu’'s Bill several Government spokesmen declared that 
the bill had a deep political motive behind it, and hence Government brought 
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its whole weight to bear against that measure. We hone tbat this attitude 
will not be repeated in the changed circumstances of the country at the 
present time........... Mr. Patel’s Bill is a small effort in the direction of 
redressing a great wrong done to individual liberty. The Bill may be deficient; 

but if if is so, the defects should be remedied. But every lover at the country 
must sympathise with its object, must do what he can to enlist support for it, 
argue with the orthodox and himself openly express his adhesion to the 


‘principle. ‘Lhe Bill is ina small way a trial of Indian nationalism which 


will illustrate our high-sounding arguments in favour of home rule or refute 
them according as we force this or a similar Bill through the Imperial 
Council or throw it out. Already several far-seeing social reformers are 
fearing that under a demoratic Indian Government the path of social reform 
in India will be-none too smooth when an unscrupulous demagogue can rouse 
the unreasoning hostility of the conservative and the orthodox 0 anything new 
or foreign. We trust that the public will realise this aspect of-the question 
and give such an entbusiastic support to the Bill that even au unsyins pathetic 
Government will be compelled to pass it. That will indeed bea real victory 
for modern India, and do nore than resolutions or speeches can to show to the 
British democracy that India is on the bigh road to be democratic in the best 
and the truest sense of the word.” 


EDUCATION. 


“46. “The Government of India’s resolution on the question of the 
extension of elementary education seems to us to be 

Comments on the not pariicularly well-timed. Stripped of all its 
Government of India’s verbiage, it simply asks Local Governments to say 


resoluti n el t ee 
su oe | they can do towards doubling the number of 


Indian Social Reformer scholars in elementary schocls iu the next ten years, 
(4), 15th Sept. with the increased resources which they will get as 
the result of the separaticn of their finances from 
those of the Government of IJudia under the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme, 
and without the grants they used to get from the Government of India. Ags 
the financial arrangements under the scheme are to be settled, and as the 
scheme itself is yet to be accepted, we doubt if the Local Governments will 
be in @ position to give any useful reply to this well-meaning enquiry.” 


47. Referring to the Government of India circular about primary edu- 
cation the Kesarz says:—The question will han 
PM Sa (113), 10th Sept; on till the new reform scheme sntaeeaieia What 
ahratta (6), 15th Sept. 
is the use of issuing toe circular now and calling 
for opinions? It is only to show that they aro vigilant about primary educa- 
tion and that they had prepared a scheme and that they have to hand it over 
to the Provincial Governments under the Montagu scheme and that they 
should decide it as they like and that the Goverrment of India has nothing to 
do with it. The Government of. India, if seems, want to throw the 
responsibility on the Provincial Governments and escape from the burden. 
[The Mahrdtta writes :—*” We frankly adwit that we cannot comprehend the 
propriety of the circular issued by the Government of India to I.ocal Govern- 
ments on 2nd last........... With all this information given in the circular one 
remains equally ignorant as to the purpose of this circular at this tine except 
to show that the Government does sometimes think of education.’ | 


48. Referring to the circular letter issued by the Government of India 

to Provincial Governments, urging the latter to 

Guardtt Punch (19), carry into practical effect the scheme they had 

8th Sept.; Sdnj Vartamdn formulated in 1913 for doubling the progress of 
e. La at mer primary education in the country, the Gujardti 
~~ P, irsi (30), Sth sey Punch suggests that the wording of the circular 
' letter should be so amended that not only the 

number of students attending boys’ schools may be doubled but that of 
students attending girls’ schools may also be doubled within the prescribed 
eriod. While welcoming Government's efforts, even to this extent, in the 
matter of education, the paper maintains that in order to bring about the 
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best results Government should, even at the risk of becoming unpopular 
with the ignorant classes, introduce free primary education on a compulsory 
basis. [The Sdnj Vartamdn opines that the Government of India’s 
scheme of 1913 of doubling the number of male students attending 
primary schools in ten years, even if it is carried into effect by the various 
Provincial Governments, will not be the right solution of the educational 
problem of the couutry. It dwells upon the necessity of making primary 
education free and compulsory in the whole of India and suggests that, in 
keeping with the promise made by the Government of India on the occasion 
of His Majesty the King-Emperor’s coronation at Delhi to the effect that, 
in the future, education would have the first claim upon the revenues of the 
country, the Indian Government should issue an order directing Provincial 
Governments to treat education as a subject having a primary claim upon 
their revenues and urging them to make primary education free and compul- 
sory within their respective limits. The Rdst Goftdr and Praja Mitra and 
Parsi regrets that those who were hitherto anxious to secure swardjya for 
India should have exhibited their dread of incurring public odium by raising 
additional revenue, by imposing new taxaction for the expansion of primary 
education, which they will have to do as members of the Legislative Council 
under the new Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of reforms. Since according 
to that scheme all responsibility in connection with primary education is to 
rest with Provincial Governments, the papor hopes that the elected members 
of new Provincial Legislative Councils will make arrangements dividing 
responsibility on the score of expenditure on primary education between their 


respective Governments and the local bodies on a satisfactory and workable 
basis. | 


49. A correspondent writes in the Satyashodhak:—The hard lot of 
the teachers in primary schools has become harder 
still owing to the prevailing scarcity. When they 
ask for redress they are told by their superior officer 


Government should grant 
early relief to teachers in 
primary schools in view of 


ne that their case is under consideration and that they 

; ty. 
w mitvaslodhak (125) gih should not submit any representations. On the 
Sept. other hand, in reply to interpellations in the Legis- 


lative Council, Government say that they have not 
received any representations from the teachers. These men are thus placed 
in a very awkward position. ‘T'’he Talatis who went on strike were at once 
given relief, but this is being withbeld from the poor teachers who continue 


to discharge their duties faithfully. I request Government to give prompt 
relief to these men at least now. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 20th September 1918. 


—_——- 


* Reported in advance. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
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Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint iF ts 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts # xe 
° ° ° ° . ' aA ee 
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and what the correct facts are. \e 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


"1, “Like the proverbial mills of the Gods our Supreme Legislative 


Council grinds slowly, but this time at least it has 
Comments on _ the not, like the mills of the Gods, ground exceeding 


Finance Member's Resolu- small. When the representatives of the people 
tion in the Imperial 


eae . assembled in the morning of September 9th, they 
oe gg ne egpentig ain never dreamt that they would leave the Council 
tion to the war finances, all in the evening with an addition of 674 crores of 


Mahrdtta (6), 22nd rupees, to the already unbearable financial burden on 
Sept. their countrymen.......... The Supreme Legislative 


Council has, now by passing the resolution, virtu- 
ally accepted the burden, and India will no doubt cheerfully go through the 


inevitable ordeal, the terrible results of which are sure to be a great mill- 
stone round the neck of future India. However we cannot but object to the 
procedure adopted by the Government in getting this resolution passed. 
Sir William Meyer eloquently calls it ‘a real democratic step’. We confess 
we cannot understand what he meant thereby.......... If democratic principles 
are to be seriously introduced and if this resolution was the first step, then 
Sir William Meyer ought to have shown sufficient confidence in the growing 
sense of responsibility among the people to vote for any financial contribution 
in case there was war at India’s border. But there is no use commenting 
upon this aspect of the matter further. The speeches of official members 
themselves carry their condemnation. We have to strongly protest against the 
procedure adopted and no words would be stronger to condemn it. Secondly, 
the insolent tone of the speeches of the members representing the Government 
was only equalled by their false insinuations. The mailed fist concealed in 
the velvet glove was obviously intruding everywhere. Hven at the opening 
of his speech, when Sir William Meyer was taking all the credit to the 
Government—of course according to his opinion—for leaving the matter to 
the non-official members only, he in fact was coercing them into acceptances 
of the resolution...... What did he wish to convey by this warning that the 
responsibility of withholding the supplies at a critical time of the war will 
rest on the peoples representatives? ‘he people’s representatives had no 
mandate from the people upon the point, and the Government could not sea 
its way to accept the proposal of postponing the consideration of the matter. 
If they would have refused to vote for the resolution under the circumstaces 
there was that cleverly veiled threat of Sir William that the refusal would 
reflect on the loyalty of the representatives of the people.......... The Honour- 
able Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya made a notable remark that the vote on 
the resolution could never be a ‘free vote’. And as a matter of fact it was not 
a free vote. The veiled threats, the fear of reflections on loyalty, the picture 
of war vividly painted, and the belittling of India’s share of the burden were 
factors strong and forcible to make any independent member shudder at the 
gravity of the task. On the whole we have to congratulate the truo represent- 
atives of the people on their acquitting themselves most creditably and putting 
a strong fight against heavy odds. But all these extraordinary circumstances 
were of no value to the Government members who had deliberately put the 
non-official members in a very awkward hole. Sir George Lowndes especially 
ought to be given the place of honour or dishonour, as one may choose to call 
it, in making cruel sallies at the representatives of the the people and 
making insinuations ill-becoming a keen lawyer and jurist as he is......e.0. 
The fact is that-the Government intendel to coerce the members into 
submission by these fighting speeches. There can be no other apparent 
ground for this extraordinary effusion of expressions of ‘loyalty to the 
Hiapire ’ and of Indi» bei ig a ‘ grown up daughter’ of that Empire, in which, 
as a matter of fact, she has no rightful place. The Government is not 
unconscious that India occupies not even a back seat but has to get herself 
satisfied with crumbs and pieces thrown at her from the table. All this tall 
talk of loyalty to the Empire was a sheer travesty of facts.......... Lastly 
we have to poiut out that the speeches savoured of a spirit of bargaining 
which was most unfortunate of all. Sir William Meyer said ‘The question 
at issue was, was India going to give further proof of her loving devotion to 
the Empire’. -Was the question of India’s devotion to the Empire really at 


issue? Were there any circumstances which warranted the demand of 
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further proof of India’s devotion ? And was it fair on the part of the Govern- 
ment to try to secure the support from the members of the Council by casting 
serious aspersions on their loyalty in case of refusal? This ‘ Bargaining ’ 
was condemned in choice terms not very long before by the Government and 
their sponsors when many of the leaders of public opinion asked for a definite 
promise of Reform before expecting a good response to the call for help. 
Indeed these men have short memories. We simply remind them of the 
eternal lesson that loyalty cannot be bargained for. It is a sentiment 


born of real devotion arising out of full self-satisfaction in the matter of 
political rights. Let them ask themselves if India has that consciousness.”’ 


*2. ‘The Honourable Sir G. Lowndes’ intervention in the debate on 


Gujardti (17), 22nd the Honourable Sir William Meyer's resolution, re- 
Sept gy et ae cognising the necessity of India taking a larger share 
a than she does at present in respect of the cost 

of the military forces raised in this country, can scarcely be said to be 


happy. If the intention of the Indian Government was to leave the non- 
official Councillors to decide the question for themselves in the light of 
the considerations placed before them by the Finance Member, the Law 
Member’s bullying and high-flown rhetoric was entirely out of place. It is 
all very well for him to profess that he ‘ was jealous for the future reputation 
of India’ and that he wanted ‘to see India do her part as@ great daughter 
of this Empire and to come up to the great expectations which have been 
entertained of her.’ Apart fromthe insinuation contained in the concluding 
portion of his observation, the people of India are entitled to ask Sir 
G. Lowndes to justify his position in the light of past history that India has 
been treated by England as a ‘great daughter of this Empire’. Beyond 
some of the high-sounding professions and declarations to which they have 
been treated during this war, we do not think that there is any notable act on 
the part of the “mother country’ which one can fairly point to for justifying 
the contention that India, as a ‘ great daughter’, is expected to do her duty, 
apart from other considerations. What is the history of the financial 
relations between England and India? What is the tale about the fiscal 
policy enforced against helpless India? What is the story about the employ- 
ment of Indians in the civil, military and raval services of this country ? 
What is the treatment meted out to the ‘ great daughter’s’’ children in British 
colonies? We might go on asking a number of like questions and even the 
eloquent Law Member will find it impossible to convince impartial outsiders 
or the people of India that his talk about India being a ‘ great daughter of 
the Empire’ was not a piece of vainglorious and bombastic rhetoric. We 
confess we can not congratulate the Law member on the general tone of his 
speech. We do not think even a common jury would have been impressed 
by his oratorical effort, though he might have been inclined to regard his 
non-official colleagues in that light. English and Anglo-Indian writers, 
speakers and administrators will do well to avoid flights of fancy, because 


more often than not they run the risk of being set down as striking demon- 
strations of political hypocrisy.” 


8. ‘A Resolution of the Imperial Legislative Council, it is understood, 


is not binding on the Government of India and yet 
Young India (14), 18th we have the extraordinary farce enacted last week, 


Sept. in. which an official Resolution was voted upon by 


non-official members inspite of non-official protests, 
not only inside the Council chamber but everywhere in the country, 


inspite of the signs of distress from people who are hungry all over the 
country. The Government of India have proceeded to regard this Resolution 
as enabling them to transfer hy one stroke of the pen the huge sum of 45 
million pounds from the pockets of the poor Indian tax-payer into the treasury 
of the richest nation on earth. The wording of the Resolution was in itsalf 
an insult to the intelligence of the people of this country, if it was expected 
that this wording covered the entire programme revealed in a mysterious 
manner by Sir William Meyer. When the Budget \s laid before the Council 
a complete week, if not more, is given to the non-official members to consider 
and to frame their resolutions or recommendations, if any, and to prepare the 
criticisms. The bulk of the items in the Budget are final and the latitude of 
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discussion in the Council extends only to a fraction, to not more than to two 
to five million pounds at any time. Even this latitude is in actual practice 
denied to the non-official members of the Imperial Legislative Council and 
yet the Government of India has come out on this occasion with a proposal 
that would involve a fresh outlay of not less than 45 million pounds (which 
might have been avoided) and the non-official members are not given even a 
day to consider the matter but are rushed into a decision oa the stupid 
dilemma of * loyalty ’ on the one hand and patriotism on the other. Those 
whose decision, in practice, does not amount and has never amouited, to any- 
thing serious, are at once called upon to become scapegoats for this great 
occasion. Some of them must have felt cold in their isolation, because they 
had not got their official mentors voting with them; but the snaeches of th 

official members, of the mover himself and of Sir George Lowndes, apart from 
the so-called informal gatherings at which these flunkeys were tutored, must 
have given the proper cue to them so that in the end a clear issue was enunci- 
ated between a fesling for ths sufferings of the masses of this country and 
between the thing that is called loyalty in this country. The veice of patrio- 
tism was drowned in the illbred chorus of ayes from superannuated men 
who had journeyed to Simla to sell their country. The reason given by Sir 
William Meyer for this extraordinary procedure bears the stauip upon it of 
that confused official logic which convinces nobody. If the Gcycrnment had 
already negotiated with the Government of the United Kingdom and if they 
had finally agreed that the sum of 45 million pounds fishould be filched from 
the Indian taxpayer under various proposals, where was the need of performing 
this well-rehearsed show in the Imperial Council ?......... From the stand- 


to end and will not mislead any sensible people of this country, whatever the 
effect may be on the English public. This Resolution which is harmlessly 
worded in itself in spite of the amendment of Mr. Sastri is meant to construe 
a sanction to the programme for a free gift of 45 million pounds and more if 
necessary. Against this we must raise our strong protest, because, if there 
is one cry that rises above the long wail of misery of this country it is that oi 
extreme poverty of the masses owing to the drain on the resources of the 
country by foreigners....... It is no consolation to the public to Icarn that the 
45 million pounds which are to be given away in this manner will in the 
first instance come from the pockets of those who have made profits on 
account of the war. It is enough to feel that so much money wi!! go out of 
the country without any equivalent. For such partial benocfits as are being 
enjoyed by India owing to her membarship of the Empire she has alroady paid 
magnificently and paid very far beyond her capacity. Hiven Sir Willa 

Meyer himself had to admit that India’s contribution was, considering her 
extremely backward economic condition, second to none in the Empire. It is 
therefore futile to pass off this additional levy as unimportant because it 
will come in the first instance from the so-called war-profits. This war has 
not been a blessing to India in any shape or form in any direction. Millions 
have been ruined as in Bengal and very many more have dropped out of the 
pageant of life through the cessation of their normal activity and through the 
stoppage of the resources of their normal life. In the unprecedented specula- 


tions that have come on the scene, thousands of people have lost all that 


they !ad. All this loss has not necessarily gone into the pockets of the 
people of this country. As much money as has accrued to some people on 
account of the war is now going to ba taken from them for the purpose of the 
war, ieaving this country an economic beggar out of the struggle from which 
every nation in the world will emerge a political gainer and from which some 
nations will come out without any marked diminution of their plenty. It is 
no consolation to one Indian to be told that the money is coming out of the 
pockets of another Indian. Another faJlacy which lurks behind the official 
reasonlog enunciated by Sir William Meyer is that the taxes will fall on 
the rich. It is impossible at all times to make this rigid classification of the 
community into the rich and the poor except in a very limited sense. In 
this country it is at all times dangerous to accept this classification in view 
of the ramifications of common economic life which places every Indian, rich 
and poor, in the same boat. ‘The specific case of the textile industry in 
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Bombay would provide a very convincing reply to this official suggestion, 
because the next instalment of increment in the wages of the workmen 
which is now due will be stoutly opposed and probably successfully opposed 
by the capitalists who are going to be subjected to this Excess Profits Tax. 
The device of giving retrospective effect to some of these new taxes and of 
raising the taxes in the year 1919 on the basis of the earning during this 
year takes away the apparent consolation contained in the promise of 
Sir William Meyer in March. last that no new taxes will be imposed in 
the year. The financial and commercial thermometer, the Stock Exchanges 
in India have already demonstrated the eflect of this official programme in a 
very clear manner indicating the immediate depreciation of crores of rupees 
in the securities in which poor men _ of this country have sunk their slender 
savings. If the individual holder of a share in Joint Stock Companies is 
called by Sir William Meyer a rich man, we would like to know who are 
the poor ones. We hope this official quibbling will not deceive anybody and 
notwithstanding the bastard vote of the Imperial Council, the country 
must gather its forces for opposing this unjust and dangerous imposition.” 


4, The Kesari says that Sir William Meyer's resolution offended against 
many of the Council regulations and remarks that the 
Kesari (113), 17th Sept. practice in England is not to sanction current 
expenditure beforehand for coming years. It adds :— 
The Honourable Mr. Khaparde placed this view before the Council. But 
how can this counsel be accepted when a race was being run for official 
praise for loyalty and wisdom, disregarding the good of the nation? Five 
elected members opposed the resolution, not minding the frowns of .officials. 
But the resolution was passed with the consent of other ‘ yes, sirs’ and 
22 crores were added for three years to the usual military expenditure of 45 
crores. There is no doubt that the country has to bear the burden now, but 
Government and the Councillors should have thought somewhat more 
reasonably before adding the burden. India has paid to the extent of 362 
crores, since the beginning of the war. Now 674 are to be added to it. 
The difficulty is thal while the burden of 150 crores was distributed over 
30 years and we have to bear annually only 9 crores, the new burden of 674 
crores will add at once 20 or 25 crores to the current expenditure. Judging 
from India’s revenue, this is unbearable. it is not possible to meet it 
from the proceeds of the excess profits tax. Why were not electorates 
consulted? Why was there sucha hurry? The Military Department is not 
to be interfered with by anybody else and it is your favourite department. 
Then why were the elected Councillors made to bear the odium of the new 
resolution ? Place the whole of the Army Budget before tha elected Council- 
lors and take their votes for the additional expenditure. 


©. Sir William Meyer’s proposal that only non-official members should 
vote on the resolution sanctioning an additional grant 

Rdjakdran (122), 15th of £45 million shows how shrewd and cunning the 
Sept.; Sudhakar (131), official members are. The non-official members are 


15th Sept.; Dnydn Pra- , 
hick on: 1h Seek, eee puppets in their hands. None of them had the 


courage to tell Government in plain language that 
a i a a the burden was too much for a poor sais like 
' India especialiy when it is face to face with famine. Indeed they knew that 
to saddle their country with this additional burden was to completely disregard 
the poverty of their own countrymen. Unfortunately they lack the courage 
of their convictions. They have still to learn that they need not quail before 
official members like school-boys and the present instance only shows how 
unmanly they are. The ooly redeeming feature of this affair is that Govern- 
ment propose to raise this amount from meu whom the war has made enor- 
mously rich. - ‘|The Sudhdkar also writes in a somewhat similar strain. The 
Dnydn Prakdsh on the other hand says that the present war situation calls 
for additional sacrifices on the part of India and the non-official members 
were right in supporting the resolution. The Jdgaruk remarks :—Our future 
progress, nay our very existence depends upon Britain’s victory. Itis the duty 
of India, therefore, to give all possible help to the Imperial Government at 
this critical time. | 
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6. “To all iotrn one purposes, the resolution which Sir William 

: eyer moved in the Imperial Legislative Council 
nigh, Bee ie ee Monday, regarding India’s additional help to the 

nie: Imperial Government, displays an abounding solici- 
tude on the part of the Government to leave the matter entirely in the hands 
of the non-official Members of the Council. But it does not take one long to 
discover the somewhat sinister significance of a novel departure made in 
Council procedure. ‘The explanation offered by the Finance Member in 
justification of ‘the abnormal course’ followed in this matter fails to be 
convincing. Aseven Mr. Sastri complained, it is a deliberate and carefully 
thought-out attempt to place the members on the horns of ‘a cruel dilemma’. 
The truth was cleverly laid bare when Sir William Meyer told the Council 
towards the conclusion of his speech: ‘The responsibility for rejecting 
the course, which after full consideration we have proposed, will then fall, 
on the non-official members of this Council.’ The fate of the resolution 
has been decided. It was carried by a‘ majority’. But we are gratified 
that even a ‘small minority’ had the backbone to resist the pressure of the 
officials and voted against it. We offer Pandit Malaviya and Messrs. Patel, 
Khaparde, Sarma and Aiyangar our warmest congratulations.......... It is 
fairly obvious that the Government meant to invest the resolution 
with a spontaneous character and then trumpet it abroad among the British 
public and the Allies that India has generously voted the proposal......... We 
very much wish that the Indian members had shown a united front and 
proved their capacity for resenting what in the ordinary transactions of life is 
regarded as being tantamount to official intimidation, and boldly faced the 
responsibility for rejecting proposals which are undoubtedly extravagant, 
inequitable and unfair. We have no hesitation in looking upon the conduct of 
men like Surendra Babu, Sir Dinsha Wacha and other wonderful represen- 
tatives of Indian opinion as cowardly. They have shrank from a grave 
responsibility which the best interests of the country imposed on them. We 
are not overwhelmed with Sir William Meyer’s fallacious assertion that ‘ when 
India is legitimately claiming larger political freedom and a higher imperial 
status, she must likewise be prepared to assume a larger share of the burdens 
required by the safety and interests of the Empire,’ because it is but a half 
truth and illogical. Public opinion will not respect such cant as this.” 


7. ‘It must be admitted on all hands that India cannot afford to make 

any further contribution without severely straining 

eames Ruler (2 her resources. The proposed sum of forty-five 
millions sterling will be but a drop in the ocean in 
the gigantic expenditure on the war which is being met by England. 
It is therefore certainly not worth while severely straining our.resources to 
relieve England from a burden of which she will be hardly conscious. It 
is true that every part of the Empire must do its share, butcan anyone assert 


that India has not done hers? India has loyally sent her sons to the war 


and is still willing to send as many more as are required. As for her finan- 
cial contribution Lord Hardinge, the late Viceroy of India, ramarked that 
the country had been bled white in meeting the demands of the war. Sir 
William Meyer himself recognized the truth of all this but his hands have 
been forced by the violent and unsparing agitation that has been carried on 
in some quarters to knock out the utmost from this country. As for the 
voting in the Council it is notorious that the members elected under the 
present system must inevitably be out of touch with public opinion. We do 
not attach any extraordinary importance to it.” 


8. TheJdm-e-Jamshed approves of the proposed imposition of a 50 per cent. 
Excess Profits Tax next year. It remarks that the 

Comments on the pro- policy of meeting expenditure due to the warby means 
posed Excess Profits Tax. of such taxation is characterised with wisdom inas- 
ull ott amine’ Gujard : much as it is preferable to the policy of raising loans, 
Paoh 19) 5th Sept. ; the interests on which would have to be paid by future 
Sanj Vertumuie (31), 14th generations—a burden which would result in arrest- 
Sept.; Praja Mitra and ing the development of trade and industries in the 
Parsi (29), 16th Sept. future. It maintains that the support which the 
Finance Member’s proposal has received from the 
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non-official members of the Imperial Legislative Council demonstrates that 
the popular representatives desire to have a change brought about in the old 
policy of constantly raising loans. The paper strongly believes that the whole 


commercial class as well as the thoughtful public will accord the ‘new 


policy a hearty welcome on their being better enlightened on the advantages 
resulting from it. (The Gwardtt Punch refers to the words, utiered 
by Sir William Meyer in support of his resolution on the advisability 
of India undertaking an additional burden of war expenditure, to the effect 
that when India claimed for a larger measure of political independence 
she should be prepared to bear a heavier burden of expenditure than before 
on behalf of the Empire, and inquires if the Viceroy, who is against all 
political bargains, had anything to say to Sir William who presented a 
bargain to the public in the words mentioned above. It further inquires why 
bargains made by Mrs. Besant and Mr. Tilak should be regarded as improper 
when a similar course of conduct on the part of Sir William is not looked 
upon as such. While recognising the desirability on the part of India of 
rendering further help towards the war, the paper refers to the poverty of 
the country and expresses the hope that the elected members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council will take special care to see that nothing is done in the 
Council when the bill is presented later on which is calculated to impede the 
economic and industrial progress of the couutry. ‘lhe Sdnj Vartamdn dwells 
on the undesirability on the part of Government of creating an atmosphere 
of alarm and suspense at the present time by springing upon the commercial 
public and the capitalist class the startling piece of information about their 
desire to impose a 50 per cent. Excess Profits Tax next year. It remarks that 
Government should have taken into their confidence and consulted those who 
would be affected by such a tax before determining to impose it. The paper 
has no objection to make against the levying of some such tax but it fears that 
the heavy nature of the tax proposed will have the eifect of greatly injuring 
the rising textile industry of Bombay. If Government do require an addi- 
tional revenue why do they not, inquires the paper, impose an export duty 
on cotton, why do they not control the British and Japanese cloth and why 
do they exempt the tea industry from the operation of tne income tax. 
The Praja Mitra and Parsi remarks that the newly increased rate of exchange 
for the rupee has virtually operated as an additional tax of 122 per cent. 
upon the export trade of the country and tne import trade has been 
benefited to that extent. It, accordingly, wishes that while fixing the 
amount of the Excess Profits T'ax Government will not lose sight of 
that fact. | 


9. ‘Mr. Kincaid, who is the official representative of the Local Govern- 
ment on the Imperial Jegislative Council, talked 
The Honourable Mr. shop during the discussion on Mr. Khaparde’s reso- 
ae, nt seamen enn On lution regarding the Arms Act. Of course, he 
Weuns Indie (14), 18th ‘OPPosed’ the resolution—which was only to be 
Sept. expected from an official such as he—and inferen- 
tially suggested that, because of the existence of the 
Arms Act, which was passed in 1860 (sic) there had been no trouble and that, 
if it had been passed earlier there would not have been the Mutiny at all. 
Mr. Kincaid has laid some pretension to authorship and we have no doubt 
that he was anxious to present history in a new light. But the most rewark- 
able point in his speech was his allusion to the Akola murder. He seemed 
to regard that as a strong justification for the present policy of the Govern- 
ment. Weare surprised at Mr. Kincaid’s ignorance of the circumstances 
connected with that murder. If he were aware of all the facts, he would not 
have alluded, we are quite sure, to an instance which isa disvrace to the 
genius of the bureaucracy. We know the facts in connection with the 
murder, and. we are in a position to say that, but for the evil genius of certain 
officials in the Ahmednagar District, the incident, deplorable as it is, could 
not have taken place at all. To trot it out as an excuse for perpetuatiug tue 
policy of emasculation is a culminating act of official stupidity, which, however, 
is not without its parallels in the history of bureaucratic administration in 
this country.” 


q 


10. Just as the country was disarmed for the protection of the 
Europeans, so the Volunteer Corps was raised in 
Kesari (113), 17th Sept. order to make the defence of the Europeans still 
stronger. ‘The object of both the measures was the 
same. There is no doubt about it. But the state of affairs in 1857 docs not 
obtain now. Though India was bled white so far as the military force was 
concerned, to help in the war, there was not the slightest disturbance in India. 
There is a vast difference between 1857 and 1918 and it is but to exhibit 
needless distrust of the people to maintain a derogatory law like the Arms 
Act of the old times, even in the present changed conditions. Some members 
speaking on behalf of Government also were suspicious of the consequences 
that would follow if the thousands of sapoys returning from the Great War 
were allowed to retain arms. The heroism of the brave sepoys was black2ued 
It is not that guidas are to be found only in India and not in England. In 
former times there were gwndas in India but they could do nothing against 
Saranjam lashkar in every taluka and village. Ifa national army is raised 
in every district in India, as in Hugland, guwndas will be suppressed and 
Government will receive good help during the war. And—this is the point 
of difficulty—the rights of subjects also will be defended. How is the question 
to be met? ‘There would be no occasion for the question, if pzople were 
trusted. Because there is no trust, these questions are not satisfactorily 
settled and Babu Surendranath, though pleased with the Montagu report, is 
disappointed on such occasions. 


11. “In India it does not seldom happen that an innocent-looking 
enactment is so applied that a great distinction 
Praja Mitra and Parsi not created by law is made between Indians and 
(29), 20th Sept., Eng. cols. Englishmen. The Arms Act affords an apt illustra- 
tion. The Act lays if down that with certain 
exceptions nobody can keep arms without a licence. Persons holding 
magisterial powers are mostly appointed to grant licences. They have 
to investigate the claim of each applicant. There is very little like fair 
dealing in the investigation and its final result. It may not be the 
intention of the law, but in practice the Act is worked as if a licence was to be 
refused on principle, unless under exceptional circumstances....... ca an thie 
Presidency towns even, the same prohibition is strictly carried out. If an 
applicant demands a licence on the ground of self-protection, he is informed 
that the police is there for the purpose. This may be called a grim joke, 
when it is well-known that thefts by day and night are so common in certain 
parts of Bombay. Less than a year ago residents in the Grant Road district 
complained to the Police Commissioner that even at day time thieves 
ventured to enter their premises, and sought police protection. ‘The only 
reply they got was— Keep the doors shut’. Beggars, Pathans and badma- 
shes are found in possession of weapons, with which they have comwmitted 
murderous assaults on peaceful citizens, who are denied the use of weapons 
in self-defence. Shall we be far wrong if we assert that the Indian Arms 
Act, as at present administered, has made it more difficult for law-abiding 
and respectable people to. obtain weapons than for disturbers of public peace, 
thieves and rioters ? An Act so mischievous in its effects must be no doubt 
amended. Andit must be so amended that every respectable person can 
have a licence for the asking—subject of course to certain necessary condi- 
tions to prevent its abuse.” | 


*i2. “ We are not sorry that tbe resolution moved by the Honour- 
able Mr. Khaparde in the Imperial Legislative 

The Honourable Mr. Council to appoint a comunittee to enquire into 
Khaparde’s Resolution on the working of the Indian Press Act, was rejected. 


the Press Act. The main objection to the Act is not dependent on 
Indian Social Reformer the manner of its working. Even if it was worked 
(4), 22nd Sept. with the tnost admirable judgment and impartiality 


it will still be a most undesirable piece of legislation 
for the reasons which we stated some two years ago.......... We then said: 
“It is as if the Indian Press were placed perpetually under martial law. It 
possesses none of the attributes which a law should possess. It is not definite, 
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it is not precise in its statement of what constitutes a cause of action under it, 
it depends to a dangerous degree on the idiosyncracies of individuals in power ; 
and experience has shown that it is impotent against the most unbridled 
licence on the part of the privileged section of the Press.”......... We adhere 
to every word in that passage.......... The Rowlatt Committee have signi- 
ficantly observed that the Press Act drove sedition to secret presses. Procee- 
dings under the Act have come to constitute, in the eyes of the general public, 
a sort of hall mark of the independence and fearlessness of the journals affected. 
Some Local Governments have been acting recently as if they were absolute 
rulers of independent States, and prohibited the entry of some newspapers in 
their provinces. This has been done under the Defence of India Act, but it is 
noretheless a serious encroachment on the liberty of the Press. The time is 
certainly come for the Executive Government to divest itself of some of the 
impedimenta which it has to carry in the shape of repressive measures passed 
during the last 10 years.” : 


13. The Sdnj Vartamdn expresses dissatisfaction at the action ofthe Im- 
perial Legislative Council in throwing out the resolu- 
Sdnj Vartamdn (31), tion brought by the Honourable Mr. Khaparde, urging 
20th Sept.; Hindusthan the appointment of a committee composed of officials 
ee! pee ys og ay er and non-officials to inquire into the effect produced 
ea ost aki naam by the working of the Indian Press Act upon the 
press Of the country. It declares that a good law 
can never be unpopular and, alluding to the words used in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report on the Indian Constitutional reforms with reference to 
the Press Act, viz., that the Act ‘has since become increasingly unpopular’ 
argues that the Act must necessarily be a bad law. While admitting that 
some papers in the country have, on occasions, gone astray, the paper main- 
tains that the Act on the whole has not been administered on the principles 
of justice, and adds that as long as the Act is administered in the present 
fashion it will continue to cause discontent in the country. |The Hindusthdn 
also regrets that the Honourable Mr. Khaparde’s resolution was rejected 
in the Council. It dwells upon the stringent nature of the Press Act and 
remarks that the Indian public demand a repeal of the Act inasmuch ag 
those journals that have a tendency to bring pvolic tranquility into danger or 
are calculated to create difficulties in some other way can be effectively 
dealt with under the Indian Penal Code and other laws. The paper then 
goes on thus :—Asif the Press Act is not enough the Defence of India Act is 
made applicable to the press of the country and not only that but the Rowlatt 
Committee has made suggestions for making the last mentioned Act a 
permanent law of the land. It is unfortunate that in India the beneficent 
effect created by the press does not receive attention from Government but 
its adverse effects only engage their attention. Moreover, it has been observed 
that Anglo-Indian journals can take any amount of liberty with impunity 
whereas Indian journals are looked upon with a stern eye. The Praja 
Mitra and Parsi remarks that the rejection of the Honourable Mr. Khaparde’s 
resolution would be iuterpreted to mean that Government are still ignorant 
about the true sentiments of the public in connection with the working of the 
Press Act. It observes that had Government accepted the resolution the 
public, instead of believing that Government thereby acknowledged that the 
working of the Act was defective, would thave believed that the position of 
Government must have been strong enough to accept the challenge thus made 
by their opponents. | 


*14. “The condition of the political prisoners in the Andamans ia, 
despite the vehement protestations of Sir William 

The condition of poli- Vincent in the Council, really pitiful and miserable. 
tical prisoners in the §ometimes ago, the Bengalee ventilated the almost 
paesmses. 6) 90nq Shocking treatment given to these unfortunate and 
Sept. ratia (0), “dnd misguided men, and to-day we have received another 
illustration of it ina letter sent to the press by 
Dr. Savarkar, in which the cruel treatment given to his elder brother, a 
life-transportee, is graphically depicted. He complains that political prisoners 
are denied all the privileges given to ordinary convicts, for the simple reason 
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that their offence is of a political nature. In Kuropean countries this proves 
usually the greater, and the only, reason for a better treatment, and prisoners, 
who have committed offences of a political nature, are more Jeniently treated 
there. But in India the case is just the reveise. What the European and 
civilized countries think as good, the Indian bureaucracy and its sycophants 
think as bad, and here the special treatment allowed to the political prisoners 
is especially worse, and not ‘etter as in the Kuropean countries. There 
they think that the committing of political offences involves no moral tur- 
pitude—and this is «evident from the fact that nations other than that of 
the prisoner put no restrictions to his admission in their nrecincts—here we 
do not know what our bureaucracy and the flunkeys think of them. But it is 
certain that the trestment given to the political prisoners hore as well as 
in the Andamans is worse than that given to even a hardened criminail.......... 
In Hngiand, snd even in Russia, political prisoners, like Prince Krovotkin, 
are inr more Jeniently and humanely treated in the jails. Jtisin the jail 
that Princs Kropotkin wrote some of his works, and in India political convicts 
cannot have even writing materials! Does not humanity demand from the 
bureaucratic conscience a better and more lenient treatment to these mis- 
guided youths, especially after they have given proof oi their good - behaviour 
for more than five years ?.......... Political prisoners also are after all human 
beings, and, they too must be treate:: accordingly. But the faci is that they 
are mot treated so, and considerations of bumanity even are, it seems, 
completely given a go-bye in their case! ‘l'bose who are better treated 
in more civilized countries, are treated worse than the ordinary convicts here 
in India, an‘! the impression goes reund, that even humanity is not respected 
by the ofhcers in their case! Moreover sucha continnsus harsh treaiment 
inevitably tells, asit must, upon the frail bhu:nan constitution, and we are 
informed tiuat it has done so in the case of Savarkar in tee Andamans. We 
are iold that before nis arrest be wasa specimen of perfect health, and nov, 
as a result of his continuous hird labour fur 8 vears, he is reduced to a mere 
skeleton, having lost 2! lbs. in weight. This is indeed horribie, and we hope 
and trust that Government will change his surroundings, and keep dim in 
some healthy part in india, to undergo his imprisonment, which, under 
the uname of transportation, is inflicted upou him.” [Eleswhere the paper 
writes:— ‘The Uonourable Messrs. K. K. Chanda and Surendranath 
Banerjee have done 2 great service to the unfortunate political prisoners, 
rotuing in the cells of Andamaus, by interpellafing the Government on their 
erievous condition. The Government, however, replied stnat any inguiry 


in their cases was unnecessary, and all was well there. But we have received 
a letter, sent to the press by Dr. N. D. Savarkar, in which the conuition of 
the failing health of ists. prother is described. We take the following extract 
from it in order to show that all is nof going on well there, aud an inquiry is 
apsoluiely necessary :—-‘ In this year | must tell you, many ana great dis- 
advantaves have been aaded to my lot; for my health is utterly broken.......... 
Last yen: in Maren I weighed 119—this year I weighed 93! They take the 
weiebt with which one comes here as the normal one, which is a wrony test. 
For one comes here after rotting for years in the jails and. custodiss there 
(Indian Jails), but even when I caine here [ was 111 Ibs. Chronic Dysentry 
due tv the disregard of medical treatment in the voeginning aas reduced 
me to a sxeleton. Eight vers I bore the burden well, inuumerable ana ua- 
known hardships taxed ti. metal, and an atmosphere of frowns and threats 
and signs and demoralising and disheartening stench tried to stifle the noble 
breath of life, but God gave ime strength to stand firms, and face it all for these 
eicht years or so. Bui now [ feel the flesh has received wounds that are hard 
to heel, and is day by day pining away. Recently the Medical Superintendent 
had been paying a little special attention to my weakuess, ani though I am 
still on duty, z.-., work, and not in the hospital, yet I get hospital diet that 
is better cooked, aud eat vuly rice, am allowed milk and bread—at present 
it is better a bit, and bopse it may improve. But what is likely is taat tuis 
constant debility may end in some fatal malady, or that inevitable friend so 
well known in jails—taoe Pthysis. Only one thing and one thing alone could 
assure me of my recovering, and that is a chinge, not in the sense of the jail 
technicalities where the change means always for the worse, but a change for 
n 237—3 CON | 
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the better to a better climate, in some Indian jail. The monotony is getting 
appalling, and yet be not over anxious. ‘Trying itis but it cannot be decisive, 
for jails as such have a great sustaining power. They corrode but they do 
not kill, they petrify but they preserve.’ ’’| 


15. Mr. Damodar Vishwanath Gokhale writes in the Chitramaya 
Jagat in the course of a lengthy article :-~The fact 
Alleged evil effect of that England required India to help her in her hour 
India’s disarmament. of need is not of much consequence in itself. It 
Chitramaya Jagat (101), had the effect, however, of exposing to the gaze of 
ol 00; iauarat, res. ’ the world the utter helplessness of this country for 
78" want of swardjya. Indians realised that in case 
the Germans succeeded in invading India they would be absolutely incapabie 
of offering them the least resistance. Formerly they blessed Eugland, though 
disarmed, for the peace they enjoyed under her rule. But now they are 
ashamed of themselves when they find that in case of an invasion of their 
land they would not be able to defend even the honour of their mothers aud 
sisters. ‘The picture, although a figment of imagination, 1s bcideous and 
shameful to a degree. No self-respecting man can view the idea without 
feelings of disgrace. Everyoue feels that the position would have been quite 
different if India had swardjya. Ifwe had swardjya even ten years ago we 
would have girded our loins to defend the Empire and barred the entry of the 
Germans into our country. ' Unfortunately it was denied to us then and there 
is no prospect of our getting it even now. ‘Thereiore, as Mr. Gandhi said the 
other day, if the Germans really invade India the curses of our maltreated 
women will be at the door of the Euglish nation. Our helplessness has 
enabled Anglo-Indian journals like the 7’?mes of India to warn us thas unless 
we subscribed liberally to the War Loan the enemy would massacre the 
Parsis like-the Armenians and violate our women. ‘There can be no harin 
if we reply, just by way of rejoinder, that it would be far better to employ 
every pie of ours to arm ourselves instead of investing it in the War Loa 
to get the honour of our womankind defeuded by English soldiers. If these 
men are really so very anxious about our safety why do they not passa law 
of conscription? There is not the least doubt that luidians would support it 
whole-heartedly. [The writer next discusses the reform scheme and says that 
it will not be acceptable to the people unless substantially modified. He 
laments the extinction of the Sandesh, the exclusion of certain well-known 
papers from some of the provinces, the publication of the Rowlatt Committee 
report and prohibitive order on Mr. Tilak, and says that Government have 
now apparently embarked upon a policy of repression. A Gujarati version of 
the above article appears iu the Gujarati edition of the Chitramaya Jagat.| 


*16. The publication of the Report of the Sea‘tion Committee, presided 
over by Mr. Justice Rowlatt, within a week or go 


The Rowlatt, Com- o¢ iy, publication ‘of the iicntagu-Chelmsford 


mittee’s Report and - 


political reforms. scheme of reform, was commented on by some at the 
Indian Social Refor- time as indicating a studious desire on the part of 
mer (4), 22nd Sept. the Government of India to prejudice India’s case 


for responsible Government. Any force that com- 
ment had, has now been discounted by the fact disclosed a few dsys ago 
by the London J'imes, that the report of tue Rowlatt Committ:e has not been 
publishe : in England. Whatever the object of the authorities in withholding 
its publication there, while publishing it in India, it is idle to contend that 
the revelations of the Report are such as to prejudice India’s case for the 
rights of responsible government. The fair inference from those revelations 
is rather the other way. ‘he Report, so far as it goes, if not directly, at 
least indirectiy, supports the urgent need of administrative reforms in India 
in the dir ction of full responsible government. Wuile it is important to 
know that revolutionary conspiracies have existed for some years, if is more 
important to ascertain the real causes which brought them into existence. 
A careful enquiry into the causes should, we think, leave no doubt that 
in India reforms in the administration, giving effect to the legitimate 
aspirations of the people by marked stages and opporiunely, have been 
much slower than repressive laws. In their Report the Rowlatt Committee 
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remark that it looks amazing, nevertheless it is a fact, that the revolu- 
tionary mevement, into the existence, character and extent of which the 
Committee had to inquirs, is confined almost exclusively to students in 
schools and colleges........... It is usual with a certain class of critics to 
ascribe that to something wrong inthe current educational systen, which 
permits such a deplorable state of things. But evenif all is done that wise 
statesmanship can do to improve the educational system, it must be re:nem- 
bered that we live ia times when, throughout the civilised world, every 
problem, even the edurational, becomes political, and neither schools nor 
colleges can escape the political atmosphere. By her contact with British 
rule, India has been drawn into the vortex of Kuropean politics and the new 
awakening of political life in tlhe country has permeated and will continue to 
rermeate our schools and colleges. .\s long, therefore, .s the political advance- 
ment of the people is slow, and does not keep pace with the times by duly 
recognising and giving effect to the legitimate aspirations of the people in 
veneral and the educated classes in particular, revolutionary crime is bound 
to raise its head from time to time and disturb the peace of the country. It 
will not do to meet such situations by means of repressive laws. Remove 
in time the standing political grievances of the land and you remove the 
mischief which brings the secret conspiracies of revolutionary organisations 
into existence. Remove the mischief and you remove the causes which 
necessitate the passing of repressive laws for preventing revolutionary crime... 
..... Asloug ago as 1884 the late Mr. Robert Knight, who then edited the 
Statesman of Calcutta, wrote strongly and incessantly advocating the admis- 
sion of the educate youth of India into the Army and the appointment of 
Indians to higher military posts......... Since Mr. Knight wrote, it has taken 
thirty-four years for the Government to uotice the grievance seriously and 
take some steps to remedy it by inviting the educated youth of the couniry 
to enter the Army for its defence and by opening the commissioned ranks to 
educated Indians within a limited nuwber. Itis this very slow pace of 
political advancement which is at the root of revolutionary crime, and it will 
not do for the future to repeat the mistake of passing summary laws to repress 
revolutionary crime while letting the political reforms lag behind and come 
after that crime has done mischief by demoralising and leading into criminal 
way a large number of youths.” 


*17. ‘* Perhaps the coincideuce of political agitation and political crime 

is incvitable, as the two are the manifestations of 
siliaadinn Reemaseamaaate. the basic spirit of popular unrest; and the same 
Mekedtta 40): 40na phenomenon will occur so longas men in authority 
Sept. will be what they are, viz., greedy of - power 
and patronage, and the people will be what 

they are, viz., susceptible to political sentiment. What is happening in 
India is only an Indian edition of universal history. ‘The Indian Govern- 
ment have taken every opportunity to make capital out of Indian political 
crime to augment their stock of legal powers of repression, but never have 
they attempted a fair and square etiology of political crime........... The net 
result of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report is expected by some peuple to be a 
distinct advance towards the progressive realisation of Self-Government. We 
fervently hope that it way be so. But inthe meanwhile we have unmistakable 


indications that the net result of the Reports of the Rowlatt aud Chadavarkar 


Comunittees will be a distinct advance towards the immediate realisation of 
police omnipotence in the name of the prevention of political crime in this 
country.... .. The object of Government in appointing the Rowlatt Committee 
was partly to get w quasi-judicial countenance to their allegations of a wide- 
spread revolutionary conspiracy in India, and partly to secure an apparently 
judicial suppo:t to the deman.i fer revolutionary legal powers of repression for 
the future. ‘he object in appointing the Chandavarkar Comittee was to secure 
a quasi-judicial justification for, and validation of, the use and even the abuse 
of the Regulations and the Defence of India Act for which Government had 
made theniselves respousible during the last few years in the name of the 
safety of this country........... The operation of both the Committees was 
wunything but judicial, and yet there is manifestly an attempt on the part of 
Government in both the instances to pass off what is clearly unjudicial as 
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simply judicial. Government seem to have a notion that a person who was a 
judge once must be a judge always, and also that one who is a judge some- 
where must be a judge everywhere. ‘They somehow have managed to forget 
the fact that the judicial character of a proceediiy consists i, or is derived 
from, a judicial procedure, and not from the identity of the person who is 
entrusted with that proceeding simply because he is or was a judge somewhera 
and sometime. The Judges in the Inquisition or the Star Chamber did no 
doubt hold a judicial capacity. But the procedure at their command, apart 
from their temper, was simply un-judicial ; and neuce all the world agrees in 
refusing those tribunals the character of Judicial Courts. In the present case 
we are not concerned with the temper of the members of the Sedition Com- 
mittee or Messrs. Beachcroft and Chandavarkar; though we could, if we liked, 
say something pertinent upon that head also. But we are mainly concerned 
with the manifest travesty of justice which the Government have sought to 
perpetrate upon the simple-minded public in India and Eugland by app sinting 
persons, associated either in the past or in the present with the exercise of 
judicial authority, to pronounce: upon certain issues, without at the same 
time enabling them to follow a properly judicial procedure in the inquiry. 
Who but the ignorant English folk, for whose consumption the reports of 
the Rowlatt and the Chandavarkar Cowwitteos are apparently ordered, does 
not know the cardinal fact that, apart from the personal imperfections of the 
ae personnel of these committees, Government had put the Judges in the Straight 
- eens jacket of srecial ee 1s upon the scope and the procedure of the inquiries 
entrested to them ? The result is simply that men merely of the position of 
Judges have lent ieiesiety es to bless and issue in their ow!: name what are 

for all practical purposes digests of police papers and diaries and reports.. 
... The seeining judges are nothing but /iired editors of police rec cords. And 
if we further object, in one case, to the moral srpport sought to be derived 
from: such editorial hanciwork toa scheme of drastic legal powers for the 
future, we object to the white-washing of the arbitrary act “of the detention of 
hundreds of young men in Bengal at the hands of seeming judicial workmen, 
The us: of judicial crudges in unjudicial work is evidence of the cleverness 
of Government. But it is hopeless to convince the country at large that 
either the abuse of the Defence of India Act on this colossal scale, Or 
the ambitious bid for a whole code of drastic legal powers, punitive ov 
— preventive, was or is justifisble. We further contend that ii Government 
were really in an inquiring mood, they might have, with profit, extended 
pai aps: the scope of their inquiry to discover the real. causes in which such 
my hideous crime originated and the real remedies that will put an end to it.” 
= ; [Elsewhere the paper writes :—*“ We do not at all mean that revclutionaries 
must not be put down. We are of opinion that that c-ncer must be incised 
“aes from the body politic of the nation. But atthe same time we suggest that 
BY ae with the cancer a healthy part may not be cut off, and it is therefore that 
as TD we object, and strongly object, to the measures sugest: d by the Chandavar- 
} 0] kar Committee. For its sugg:stions, if given effect to7, are most-likeiy to 
ae As grind the innocent with the criminals in the mills of repression. By all 
“ie ee means let the real criminals be punished, but first decide whether the 
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dt criminal is real or manufactured in the torture room of the pclice, And the 

Bor ie measures suggested, and even applied by ths Chancavarkar Committee, are 

La not we think likely to sift away inuoceuce froin crime. They betray a lamen-— 
ii table lack of commonsense «nd experience of the guiles an! wiles of the 

hag police, and we are sorry to see that such a deplorable ignorance was given all 

Pg 8 ; the authority to stalk as judicial wisdom in the case of the ushappy detenus.”’| 

ec ae 18. Nobody hoped much from the Chandavarkar Committee after : 
oe an experience of the Rowlatt Committee. But : 
Tae Kesari (113),17th Sept. still a reasonable reader of the report will bs quite 

er, | wonderstruck. ‘I'hese judges resolved that 800 


ps2 out of 806 were rightly interned. Before the committee was appointed, 
Bupa the Bengal Government had released many of the suspects and had tried to 
ae minimise the charges against it. If the 806 persons had been tried properly, 
Me | - many more would have surely proved their innocence. But these dispenserg 
Cie i of justice did not call upon the detenus to personally inake their statements 
Bey eay! | but they were ordered to submit written statements through officials. Not 
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even 200 presented written statements. What inquiry was made by these 
judges then? ‘They examined the police evidence placed before them and 
they decided 800 persons to be enemies of peace. Not only that, they 
exceeded their bounds and uncalled for they supporte. the conclusions of the 
Rowlatt Committee. Blessed are Government and the Police Officials who 
get gentlemen to work on the Committee who set at naught the fundamental 
principles of justice and who like phonographs voice the opinions of the 
bureaucracy. The poor Bengali detenus have now been finally disappointed 
in their hopes of obtaining justice. 


19. The Rowlatt Committee after a good deal of labour suggested that 
different procedure should ba adopted while tryin 

‘meses oe saviratiseartis. Many right-thinking Serectia 
. gave their opinion that along with the guilty many 
innocent persons are likely to suffer, under ths system proposed. Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar and Mr. Beachcroft examined carefully papers relating to 806 
cases in two or two and a half months and they were pleased with the detec- 
tive skill of the C.I. D. They read the Rowlatt Report and approved of it 
and wrote out their report and handed it over to Government. Let alone 
Government but we also are amazed at the skill and devotion to duty of 
Sir Narayau. Really speaking if Government had appointed Sir Narayan 
instead of bringing over Xr. Justice Rowlatt at such a great expense, the 
work would have been completed by Sir Narayan in an incredibly short space 
of time. But there was nobody, it appears, to advise Lord Ronaldshay not 
to ‘see his shadow in water, when he had a mirror in his hand’, 


20. Writing upon the general high prices of commodities prevailing 
aj present the Jdm-e-Jamshed observes:—The 
— % rices of all food-stuffs are again gradually but 
coaching. hinalioe. seit sthadily going upwards. It behoves the Controller 
Jam-e-Jamshed (24), Of food in Bombay once more to be wide awake. 
20th Sept. Amoug important articles of food the prices of milk 
and ghee have greatly increased. It is believed 
that there is an adequate stock of ghee in the market. What is the present 
heavy rise in its price due to? If the speculators have, aft-r being turned 
back from the cotton, cloth and share warkets, extended their steps in the 
direction of the ghee market, we wish they would soon get their deserts 
there. Rioting and robberies are prevalent in other parts of the country on 
account of high prices of articles generally. During the present embarras- 
ment of Government those who contribute to make commodities of all kinds 
very dear should be. regarded as enemies of the country and Government 
should severely punish them. ‘The Controller should make a searching 
inquiry into the causes that have led to the present rise in tbe prices of milk 
and ghee and should bring these under contro]. ‘ihe high prices of grain 
and cloth have made people restless in the whole of the country. Bumbay 
is quiet at present but its power of endurance also has reached its last 
limits! 
21. ‘‘Kven with the extraordinary drain on the food resources of this 
country for the requirements of the armies in Kast 
Pi oll — Me © Africa, in Mesopotamia and for the rationing for the 
Young india (14), 18th allied Armies in Kurope, there is in this country a 
Sept. sufficient supply of foodstuff, if the whole of it could 
| be used and properly distributed. There is, however, 
considerable speculation in the articles of food leading up to engrossing and 
forestalling and to hoarding. There is further the difficulty of moving stuff 
from one place to another either by rail or by water or by the ubiquitous 
bullock-cart. Precautions that should have been taken at the declaration of 
of the war have now been undertaken very slowly, and the machinery for 
the proper distribution of foodstuff in India, like all other official machinery 
in India, consists of one over-worked and often incompetent Huropean civilian 
at the top with a large body of useless subordinates. ‘here can ba no more 
severe condemnation of the dilatoriness of the officials in Simla and of the 
incompetence of the officials in the Provinces than the disturbances which 
are breaking out in several parts of the country. On all accounts, it is found 
that there is a surplus of rice, not only in Burma but in Bengal itself and 
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: ie seem to have a notion that a person who was a 
dge talaga and also that one who is a judge some- 
They somehow have ae to forget 


8 piecdore snd not from the identity of the person who is 
entrusted with that proceeding simply because he is or was a judge somewhere 
and sometime. The Judges in the Inquisition or the Star Chamber did no 
‘doubt hold a judicial capacity. Butthe procedure at their command, apart 
from their temper, was simply un-judicial ; and hence all the world agrees in 
refusing those tribunals the character of J udicial Courts. In the present case 
we .are not concerned with the temper of the members of the Sedition Com- 
mittee or Messrs. Beachcroft and Chandavarkar; though we could, if we liked, 
say something pertinent upon that head also. But we are mainly concerned 
| with the manifest travesty of justice which the Government have sought to 
perpetrate upon the simple-minded public in India and England by appointing 
persons, associated either in the past or in the present with the exercise of 
judicial authority, to pronounce upon certain issues, without at the same 

time enabling them to follow a properly judicial procedure in the inquiry. 

Who but the ignorant English folk, for whose consumption the reports of 

the Rowlatt and the Chandavarkar Committees are apparently ordered, does 

es not know the cardinal fact that, apart from the personal imperfections of the 
a personnel of these committees, Government h ad put the Judges in the straight 
Pas: jacket of special limitations upon the scope and the procedure of the inquiries 
entrasted to them? ‘T've result is simply that men merely of the position of 
Judges have lent themselves to bless and issue in their own name what are 
for all practical purposes diges’s of police papers and diaries and reports....... 
... The seeming judges are nothing but hired editors of poltce records. And 
if we further object, in one case, to the moral support sought to be derived 
from such editorial handiwork to a ‘scheme of drastic legal powers for the 
future, we object to the white-washing of the arbitrary act of the detention of 
hundreds of young men in Bengal at the hands of seeming judicial workmen. 
The us: of judicial drudges in unjudicial work is evidence of the cleverness 
ram of Government. Butit is hopeless to convince the country at large that 
“i either the abuse of the Defence of India Act on this colossal scale, or 
the ambitious bid for a whole code of drastic legal powers, punitive or 
preventive, was or is justifiable. We further contend that if Government 

were really in an inquiring mood, they might have, with profit, extended 

the scope of their inquiry to discover the real causes in which such 
hideous crime originated and the real remedies that will put an end to it.” 
[Eisewhere the paper writes :—‘‘ We do not at all mean that revolutionaries 

must not be put down. We are of opinion that that cancer must be incised 

from the body politic of the nation. But atthe same time we suggest that 
with the cancer a healthy. part may not be cut off, and it is therefore that 
we object, and strongly object, to the measures suggest:d by the Chandavar- 
kar Committee. For its suggestions, if given effect to, are most likely to 
grind the innocent with the criminals in the mills of repression. By all 
means let the real criminals be punished, but first decide whether the 
criminal-is real or manufactured in the torture room of tbe police. And the 
measures suggested, and even applied by the Chandavarkar Committee, are 
a not. we think likely to sift away innocence from crime. They betray a lamen- 
a table lack of commonsense and experience of the guiles an:! wiles of the 
a police, and we are sorry to see that such a deplorable ignorance was given all 
the authority to stalk as judicial wisdom in the case of the unhappy detenus.’’] 


a 18. Nobody hoped much from the Chandavarkar Committee after 
a an experience of the Rowlatt Commiitee. Buf 
: Kesari (113), 17th Sept. still a reasonable reader of the report will be quite 

wonderstruck. These judges resolved that 800 
out of 806 were rightly interned. Before the committee was appointed, 
the Bengal Government had released many of the suspects and had tried to 
minimise the charges against it. If the 806 persons had been tried properly, 
Mavy more would have surely proved their innocence. But these dispensers 
of astice did not call o abr the detenus to personally inake their statements. 
ERE wie ordered to submit written statemedts through officials. Not 
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even 200 presented written statements. What inquiry was made by these 
judges then? They examined the police evideuce placed before them and 
they decided 800 persons to be enemies of peace. Not only that, they 
exceeded their bounds and uncalled for they supported the conclusions of the 
Kowlatt Committee. Blessed are Government and the Police Officials who 
get gentlemen to work on the Committee who set at naught the fundamental 
principles of justice and who like phonographs voice the opinions of the 
bureaucracy. The poor Bengali detenus have now been finally disappointed 
in their hopes of obtaining justice. 


19. The Rowlatt Committee after a good deal of labour suggested that 
a different procedure should be adopted while tryin 

g A ana (94), 15th the revolutionaries. Many right-thinking et. 

gave their opinion that along with the guilty many 
innocent persons are likely to suffer, under ths system proposed. Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar and Mr. Beachcroft examined carefully papers relating to 806 
cases in two or two and a half months and they were pleased with the detec- 
tive skill of the C.I. D. They read the Rowlatt Report and approved of it 
and wrote out their report and handed it over to Government. Let alone 
Government but we also are amazed at the skill and devotion to duty of 
Sir Narayan. Really speaking if Government had appointed Sir Narayan 
instead of bringing over Mr. Justice Rowlatt at such a great expense, the 
work would have been completed by Sir Narayan in an incredibly short space 
of time. But there was nobody, it appears, to advise Lord Ronaldshay not 
to ‘see his shadow in water, when he had a mirror in his hand’. 


20. Writing upon the general high prices of commodities prevailing 
ati present the Jdm-e-Jamshed observes :—The 
rices of all food-stuffs are again gradually but 
pores es scaled: adits going upwards. It behoves the Controller 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (24), Of food in Bombay once more to be wide awake. 
20th Sept. Amoug important articles of food the prices of milk 
and ghee have greatly increased. It is believed 
that there is an adequate stock of ghee in the market. What is the present 
heavy rise in its price due to? If the speculators have, after being turned 
back from the cotton, cloth and share markets, extended their steps in the 
direction of the ghee market, we wish they would soon get their deserts 
there. Rioting and robberies are prevalent in other parts of the country on 
account of high prices of articles generally. During the present embarras- 
ment of Government those who contribute to make commodities of all kinds 
very dear should be regarded as enemies of the country and Government 
should severely punish them. The Controller should make a searching 
inquiry into the causes that have led to the present rise in the prices of milk 
and ghee and should bring these under contro]. ‘he high prices of grain 
and cloth have made people restless in the whole of the country.. Bombay 
is quiet at present but its power of endurance also has reached its last 
limits! 
21. ‘‘ Even with the extraordinary drain on the food resources of this 
ss country for the requirements of the armies in Kast 
PB oul a im el Africa, in Mesopotamia and for the rationing for the 
Young India (14), 18th lied Armies in Europe, there is in this country 
Sept. : sufficient supply of foodstuff, if the whole of it could 
| be used. and properly distributed. There is, however, 
considerable speculation in the articles of food leading up to engrossing and 
forestalling and to hoarding. There is further the difficulty of moving stuff 
from one place to another either by rail or by water or by the ubiquitous 
bullock-cart. Precautions that should have been taken af the declaration of 
of the war have now been undertaken very slowly, and the machinery for 
the proper distribution of foodstuff in India, like all other official machinery 
in India, consists of one over-worked and often incompetent Huropean civilian 
at the top with a large body of useless-subordinates. ‘There can be no more 
severe condemnation of the dilatoriness of the officials in Simla and of the 
incompetence of the officials in the Provinces than the disturbances which 
are breaking out in several parts of the country. On all accounts, it is found 
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that there is a surplus of rice, not only in’ Burma but in Bengal itself and 
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ing see, at ; the sidiogs i in various parts of the country from 
ee mo" Are the admivistrative resources of India 
extent and can the public congratulate the Government 
ment which is assuming now a very serious aspect ? The 


saeaene which Were experienced in regard to Madras were those which had 


‘Primarily arisen out of the difficultics of transport. It is impossible not to 
‘Bympathise with the poor people who find their wives and children moaning 


On account of want of food or on account of bad nourishment before their 
eyes and who are themselves in a high-strung excitable condition on account 


of under-feeding. Official communications from Simla are not in themselves 
good food for the people and assurances, given in the Imperial Legislative 
Council do not lead to much, if at the same time in different part of the 
country the poor are driven to lawlessness. All that we are concerned for is 
that by proper co-operation with the leaders of the people some of these evils 
are remediable and should have never arisen. The Government of India 
must now take this up and give their earnest attention to the problem, 
because, what with extra taxation and with prices still going up, the lot of 
poor people in this country is not a very enviable one and the contagion of 
lawlessness might spread from one Province to the other.......... The riots to 
all minds indicate the extraordinary poverty of the people and also the extent 
to which in their excited moods the proleteriat of this country might go....... 
It would be a mistake to regard this question as a mere local matter 
affecting this place or that. Every locality in India might be ablaze at any 
moment on account of food shortage and on account of high prices. It is 
@ grave question in which the Government must seek the co-operation of the 
people and the people must give ungrudgingly every help that they can to 
the Government.” 


22. One of the bitter complaints of Indians against the present 
administration of India is that India is not being 
Alleged preferential administered in the interests of the people of India. 


treatment of Tea Planters The administration is more under the influence 


in respect of Income Tax. ae | an 
Gujardti (17), 15th of foreigners. than of the Indians themselves 


Sept. especially in the matter of taxation and finance. 

It is on this accouat that the foreigners wish to 
keep all power in their own hands and refrain from taking part in the move- 
ment for reforming the Indian administration. The foreigners are given all 
the facilities they want while no heed is paid to the grievances of the Indians. 
While the requests made by Indians for improving educaticn and sanitation 
are rejected on the score of want of funds and lack of scope for fresh taxes, 
the foreigners are allowed to trade in this country to the detriment of the 
interests of the people and they are given all facilities to carry away in 
various ways as much of profits and interest as they possibly can. [The paper 
refers to the exemption given to the tea planters from income tax and 
adds :—] The Indians would ask these planters as to why they do not stay 
away in England when they do not like to pay the tax on their income. 
They would also question their right to get protection and justice at the 
cost of India. Itis interesting to note that the Anglo-Indian papers who 
profess to safeguard Indian interests have supported the claims of the tea 
planters for exemption from taxation. The Indians would now ask whether 
any Indian merchants will get the exemption accorded to the tea planters. 
If Indian merchants are not to be given such an exemption is not such a 
differential treatment unjust? What if the early termination of the war 
enables the tea planters to escape the special war tax ? While the exemption 
has been granted to the tea planters no consideration is siown by the 
Finance Minister to the Indian merchants in the matter of filling the income- - 


tax form. Why is this? May it not be that the reason is that they are 
Indians ? 


23. “It appears from the statement issued by Messrs. Mahamad Akram 
Khan, Abdul Ghaffar and Majibur Rahiman, regard- 
The Musalman riots at 


Caleutta ing the unfortunate occurrences in connection with 
hat India a4), ibth the probibited hheeting in Calcutta that the line of 


Sept. conduct of the Bengal Government was from the 


: menting very ‘provocative and harsh. Very little. 
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regard was paid either to the sentiments or the convenience of the conference. 


vsessesee Ibis only possible to give here a bare recital of facts. But the 
culminating point of all this was reached when the police and a detachment 
of the military opened fire—apparently without any justification—and shot 
down a number of people, and in the sacrilege of the Nakhoda Mosque on 
which the military opened fire at noon on Tuesday. The casualtics are not 
known. But they seem to be pretty large. If tha Government of Bengal had 
kept its head cool and issued timely orders to the police, to do nothing whatever 
that might provoke a disturbance, we believe the riots would not have taken 
place, nor at a time when cilm is earnestly to be desired would the feeling of 
the community have been exacerbated. The whole matter deserves serious 
notice at the hands of the higher authorities, and we hope that no false 
considerations of prestige will prevent them from sifting the matter in all its 
details. A searching inquiry is absolutely called for in the interests of peace, 
order and good government, and we trust that the Government of India 
will not be lacking in courage or statesmanship at a critical time like the 
present.” 


24, ‘ The bulwark of British Raj in India is toleration of all religions. 
Stat Vartamdn’ (81) Shake this bulwark and the Raj falls like a house of 
19th Sept. ie. oh cards......... But coming to the consideration of 
a the present case, we say with the deepest regret that 
Lord Ronaldshay and his Government lamevtably failed to understand the 
real psychology of the mind of their Muhammadan fellow-subjects. To their 
everlasting glory the Mubammadans during the present world-crisis have 
behaved with commendable patience and loyalty......... Under the greatest 
temptation and some provocation even, they have remained firm and loyal to 
the core. If ever a community deserved consideration from the powers that 
be, it was the Muhammadan community. This consideration, unfortunately, 
they have failed to receive in the present instance......... Before stopping 
the holding of the meeting of protest, they ought to have publicly censured the 
writer of the provocative article. By taking this step they would, at once, 
have appeased the ruffled feelings of the Mubammadans and this would have 
had a most salutory effect all round. Instead of doing this obvious duty, 
the Governor of Bengal in his harangue before the ‘ Moulvis’ and other leaders 
of the community, seemed to take the part of the writer of the article and to 
declare that according to his legal advisers, he (the writer) was beyond the 
clutches of the law. We say that under the circumstance there was the 
greater reason for His Excellency to intervence his high personality and act 
the part of the peace-maker.......... We think that the first and the most 
peremptory duty is to pacify the Mubammadan feeling at the earliest possible 
moment. No legal quibbles, no shibboleths of prestige, no petty difference 
here and there, ought to be allowed to interfere in the doing of an obvious 
duty, and we declare with confidence that the whole India points to Lord 
Chelmsford, for doing this duty.” 


*25. Referring to the deplorable riot in Calcutta Mufid-e-Rozgdr opines 
| that very little blame attaches to the Muhammadans 
Mufid-e-Rozgdr (151), 


aan Sept. inferior officers of Governwent. Referring to the 
order prohibiting Mussalmans from convening the mass meeting the paper 
thinks that it is all due to the mischievous efforts of the Anglo-Indians who, 
in the opinion of the paper, carry great influence with Government. It 
blames the Muhammadans for being hasty and says that they ought to have 
acted with self-restraint. ‘The paper thinks the use of fire-arms as totally 
unjustifiable, and says that it is due to the fact that the blood of the Indians is 
treated like water, while they themselves are looked upon as wild beasts. The 
paper indignantly asks as to why the Editor of the Indian Daily News was 
not brought to book. It urges Government to make some legislation so that 
in future no Anglo-Indian may be in a position to act like the Editor of the 
said paper. The journal advises Government to show mercy to Mussalmans 
by setting them free with only a warning and concludes by bringing home 
again the fact that shortsightedness of Government officials was the primary 


cause of the riot. 


and adds that the responsibility chiefly rests with 


ent and can b Beyabtie soagiabelate the uresuenms 

ihe assuming now a very serious aspect? The 

‘ienoed in regard to Madras were those which had 

ot: te the aiffcultics of transport. It is impossible not to 

ith the poor people who find their wives and children moaning 
vai of want of food or on account of bad nourishment before their 


ae Fe ot who are themselves in a high-strung excitable condition on account 
eee @ under-feeding. Official communications from Simla are not in themselves 


good food for the people and assurances given in the Imperial Legislative 
Council do not lead to much, if at the same time in different part of the 
country the poor are driven to lawlessness. All that we are concerned for is 
that by proper co-operation with the leaders of the people some of these evils 
are remediable and should have never arisen. The Government of India 
must now take this up and give their earnest attention to the problem, 
because, what with extra taxation and with prices still going up, the lot of 
poor people in this country is not a very enviable one and the contagion of 
lawlessness might spread from one Province to the other........... The riots to 
all minds indicate the extraordinary poverty of the people and also the extent 
to which in their excited moods the proleteriat of this country might go....... 
It would be a mistake to regard this question as a mere local matter 
affetting this place or that. Every locality in India might be ablaze at any 
moment on account of food shortage and on account of high prices. It is 
@ grave question in which the Government must seek the co-operation of the 


people and the people must give ungrudgingly every help that they can to 
the Government.”’ 


22. One of the bitter complaints of Indians against the present 
| administration of India is that India is not being 
Alleged preferential administered in the interests of the people of India. 


treatment of Tea Planters The administration is more under the influence 
in respect of Income Tax. 


of foreigners. than of the Indians themselves 
Sept arm GN, 16m especially in the matter of taxation and finance. 


Itis on this account that the foreigners wish to 
keep all power in their own hands and refrain from taking part in the move- 
ment for reforming the Indian administration. The foreigners are given all 
the facilities they want while no heed is paid to the grievances of the Indians. 
‘While the requests made by Indians for improving educaticn avd sanitation 
are rejected on the score of want of funds and lack of scope for fresh taxes, 
the foreigners are allowed to trade in this country to the detriment of the 
interests of the people and they are given all facilities to carry away in 
various ways as much of profits and interest as they possibly can. [The paper 
refers to the exemption given to the tea planters from income tax and 
adds :—] The Indians would ask these planters as to why they do not stay 
away in England when they do not like to pay the tax on their income. 
They would also question their right to get protection and justice at the 
cost of India. It is interesting to note that the Anglo-Indian papers who 
profess to safeguard Indian interests have supported the claims of the tea 
planters for exemption from taxation. The Indians would now ask whether 
any Indian merchants will get the exemption accorded to the tea planters. 
If Indian merchants are not to be given such an exemption is not such a 
differential treatment unjust? What if the early termination of the war 
enables the tea planters to escape the special war tax? While the exemption 
has been granted to the tea planters no consideration is shown by the 
Finance Minister to the Indian merchants in the matter of filling the income- - 


tax form. Why is this?. May it not be that the reason is that they are 
Indians? 


23. ‘It appears from the statement issued by Messrs. Mahamad Akram 

a a Khan, Abdul Ghaffar and Majibur Rahiman, regard- 
‘sin oe riots ab ing the unfortunate occurrences in connection with 
Young India (14), i8th the prohibited fheeting in Calcutta that the line of 
. conduct of the Bengal Government was from the 
beginning very ‘provocative and harsh. Very little. 


yak” We, 


. regard was paid either to the sentiments or the convenience of the conference, 
vsesesese L618 only possible to give here a bare recital of facts. But the 
culminating point of all this was reached when the police and a detachment 
of the military opened fire—apparently without any justification—and shot 
down a number of people, and in the sacrilege of the Nakhoda Mosque on 
which the military opened fire at noon on Tuesday. The casualtios are not 
known. But they seem to be pretty large. If thea Government of Bengal had 
kept its head cool and issued timely orders to the police, to do nothing whatever 
that might provoke a disturbance, we believe the riots would not have taken 
place, nor at a time when cilm is earnestly to be desired would the feeling of 
the community have been exacerbated. The whole matter deserves serious 
notice at the hands of the higher authorities, and we hope that no false 
considerations of prestige will prevent them from sifting the matter in all its 
details. A searching inquiry is absolutely called for in the interests of peace, 
order and good government, and we trust that the Government of India 
will not be lacking in courage or statesmanship at a critical time like the 
present.” 


24. “ The bulwark of British Raj in India is toleration of all religions. 
Shake this bulwark and the Raj falls like a house of 
cards......... But coming to the consideration of 
the present case, we say with the deepest regret that 
Lord RonaldsKay and his Government lamentably failed to understand the 
real psychology of the mind of their Muhammadan fellow-subjects. To their 
everlasting glory the Mubammadans during the present world-crisis have 
behaved with commendable patience and loyalty.......... Under the greatest 
temptation and some provocation even, they have remained firm and loyal to 
the core. If ever a community deserved consideration from the powers that 
be, it was the Muhammadan community. This consideration, unfortunately, 
they have failed to receive in the present instance.......... Before stopping 
the holding of the meeting of protest, they ought to have publicly censured the 
writer of the provocative article. By taking this step they would, at once, 
have appeased the ruffled feelings of the Muhammadans and this would have 
had a most salutory effect all round. Instead of doing this obvious duty, 
the Governor of Bengal in his harangue before the ‘ Moulvis’ and other leaders 
of the community, seemed to take the part of the writer of the article and to 
declare that according to his legal advisers, he (the writer) was beyond the 
clutches of the law. We say that under the circumstance there was the 
greater reason for His Excellency to intervence his high personality and act 
the part of the peace-maker.......... We think that the first and the most 
peremptory duty is to pacify the Muhammadan feeling at the earliest possible 
moment. No legal quibbles, no shibboleths of prestige, no petty difference 
here and there, ought to be allowed to interfere in the doing of. an obvious 
duty, and we declare with confidence that the whole India points to Lord 
Chelmsford, for doing this duty.” 


*25. Referring to the deplorable riot in Calcutta Mufid-e-Rozgdr opines 
that very little blame attaches to the Muhammadans 

Mufid-e-Rozgdr (191), and adds that the responsibility chiefly rests with 
sand Deps. inferior officers of Governwent. Referring to the 
order prohibiting Mussalmans from convening the mass meeting the paper 
thinks that it is all due to the mischievous efforts of the Anglo-Indians who, 
in the opinion of the paper, carry great influence with Government. It. 
blames the Muhammadans for being hasty and says that they ought to have 
acted with self-restraint. ‘The paper thinks the use of fire-arms as totally 
unjustifiable, and says that it is due to the fact that the blood of the Indians is 
treated like water, while they themselves are looked upon as wild beasts. The 
paper indignantly asks as to why the Editor of the Indian Daily News was 
not brought to book. It urges Government to make some legislation so that 
in future no Anglo-Indian may be in a position to act like the Editor of the 
said paper. The journal advises Government to show mercy to Mussalmang 
by setting them free with only a warning and concludes by bringing home 
again the fact that shortsightedness of Government officials was the primary 
cause of the riot. | win 


Sdnj Vartamdn (81), 
19th Sept., Eng. cols. 
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60 pi i eet Agent to the Governor General, 
“Rajputana, disr the entreaties of the Manager 


: Page.  CeROeROn OF. 6 of the Jain temples at Aba and entered them with 
o yates “Nempics 86° A5U leather shoes on, on the 7th September 1918, and 
a ee tvernor or Gunes ‘in Des thus wounded the religious fciliogs of the Jains. 
-. # af as ele It calls upon the Jains in the country to send 
os ee el), one Sept. wires to the Viceroy from every vook and -corner 
‘protesting against the alleged haughty behaviour 

ae ia Agent It expresses a hope that the Government of India will take 


‘uch prompt steps to redress the grievance of the law-abiding and loyal Jains 
as would tend to make them more loyal. | 


*27. “The riots and looting that took place recently in. Madras and the 
other parts of the Madras Presidency could have 
The impending famine. teen averted if the Madras Government bad been 
ara (17), 22nd _.. 
Sept., Eng. cols. vigilant and competent enough to understand the 
economic situation that the inflated war prices had 
created in that as well as other provinces. Measures that should have been 
taken to allay distress and hardships were not taken in time, and after the 
occurrence of riots and looting and after a number of people have been 
arrested and sent to jail, the authorities have at last waken up to the gravity 
‘of the situation. In our, own presidency the situation is getting: in- 
creasingly hard for the people at large and we really wish the Bombay 
Government is more alive to the complaints that are being heard in almost 
every district than it seems to be. The shortage of railway trains for. the 
transport of goods can, we think, be remedied, when all kinds of specials are 
being arranged for gamblers in horse-racing. It is little short of astonishing 
that the needs and requirements of the masses should not be given priority 
over the claims of pleasure-seekers and of those who make money by gambling. 
Owing to the holding off of rains the situation is bound to become increas- 
ingly difficult and we have to request the Bombay Government to be more 
alert and sympathethic than they appear to be. The doings of the Controller 
of Prices in Bombay require to be more widely known. Dealers in grain are 
using a payalte measure which, even if correct, is deftly manipulated even 
under ordinary circumstances to the disadvantage of the consumer. This 
manipulation becomes s source of great hardship when the prices of all kinds 
of cereals have gone to a higher level than any that was reached even in the 
most disastrous famine of 1877-78, and still more so when measures below 
the proper standard are fraudulently used. We invite the attention of the 
Controller of Prices and the Bombay Government to this source of great 
irritation and dissatisfaction amongst the poor who are absolutely helpless 
when all kinds of measures can be safely employed by shop-keepers outside 
municipal markets.” 


28. The Kesari says that if people had not been harassed by the high 
prices, the Calcutta riots would not have taken place 

on such a scale for a mere prohibition of a meeting. 
Aesars (118), 17th Bept. 7 holds that the repressive and high handed policy 


of the officials inopportunely begun added fuel to 
the fire. It adds:—But outrages will not be stopped completely till the 


original cause of looting and rioting—bigh prices—is removed. ‘here are 
some wise men who think that recruiting would be easy if there was a severe 
famine. But it isa mistake to suppose so. If those who join the relief 
works join the army, they will not be of much use and if additional police or 
military forces will have to be employed to suppress rioting, what will be the 
advantage of recruiting on a larger scale? [The paper thinks that the situa- 
tion is due not to want of food-stuffs or shortage of waggons but to the 
action of the Controller. It says that while formerly there was equalization 
of prices all over the country now there is great inequality.. Jt requests the 
officials to remove restrictions and thinks that there will not be then famine of 


‘puch a severe type. I: also suggests that grazing facilities should be afforded. 
to the cattle in the forests .] 
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29. The trading class here (Belgaum) has become quite 
| § food. OWing to the various transport di 
ee. 3 — " tden the general belief of the people that by means of 


and Shol&pur. the Railways corn from any part of the country 


Belgaum Samdchdr could, in times of famine, be very promptly taken 
(98), 16th Sept. to the part affected, and it was so actually done 

in the past. As forthis year, people do not get a 
sufficient quantity of corn, although much is in stock on the Madras side. 
Owing to the scarcity of jowar people are being put to great hardships. 
Never, during past famines, there obtained such high prices as at present, nor 
was there the pest of a Controller. We request the authorities to take steps 
for the prompt transpcert of corn lying at the various Railway stations. 


30. Owing to failure of the rains fodder has become very scarce and 
, the famishing cattle in this district are threatened 
Ft se oo bept.; with death. 2 people also are in great distress 
pur Samachar (127), po ;, 
17th Sept. OWing tv rise in prices and the middle class people 
cannot make both ends meet. Though people are 
reduced to such straits Government do not seem to have been moved by 
their condition. It will not do for them to remain indifferent to the situation. 
T'hey should fix the prices as has now been done by the Madras Government, 
and should open grain shops in all localities under their supervision. In 
the absence of any such steps, there is likelihood of looting taking place in 
this district. Similarly, they should allow reserve forest to be used for 
grazing cattle either free or on payment of a moderate fee. They should also 
open shops for.selling grass at moderate rates. [The Sholdpur Samdchdr 
also writes in similar terms about the critical situation in the Sholapur 
District and calls upon Government to take immediate action to relieve the 
situation. | 


s1. The Bombay Samdchar is not prepared to believe the rumours 
of disaffection and food shortage in Germany and 
The Austrian peace ig of opinion that the haughty speech recently made 
overtures. Uy by the German Chancellor does not go to show 
ere Samachar (63), that there is any genuine desire on the part of 
and 20th Sept.; Sdnjz_ , 
Vartamdn (31), 16th and the enemy to conclude peace on terms that would 
18th Sept.; Praja Mitra be agreeable to tho Allies. Jt does not think that 
and Pdrsi (29), 18th there is any prospect of are still the enemy is so 
Sept. hard pressed as to acknowledge itself defeated. 
[In the subsquent issue the paper regards the reply 
given by President Wilson to the peace proposals of Austria as quite 
in keeping with the aims of.the Allies. It feels sure the Allies would 
never consent to any terms of peace that do not vindicate the righteous 
cause they have embraced and much less at a time when their offensive 
has proved successful and when the enemy is being rapidly driven 
back. It urges that no premature peace sbould be-concluded before the 
enemy is completely defeated and reduced to sucha state that it will not be 
possible for him to endanger the peace of the world. The Sdnj Vartamdn 
believes that the enemy is desirous of peace but it does not think that he is 
yet reduced to such straits as would make him consent to the terms of the 
Allies. It trusts that the Allies will soon be in a position to bring the enemy 
to his senses with the ever increasing help they are receiving from America. 
In a subsequent issue the paper refers to the reply given by President 
Wilson to the Austrian peace note and regards it as a conclusive proof of 
the determination of the Allies not to think of peace till the enemy is com- 
pletely vanquished. Inits opinion it is probable that Austria would make 
separate peace with the Allies. The Praja Mitra and Parsi -believes that 
peace would probably be concluded by the end of the year. If refers to the 
peace proposals of Austria and looks forward to the reply that the Allies 
would give.| : 


82. The Kesari complains that Himmat Bahadur, a saranjamdar of 


the Kolhapur Durbar, has continued te reprehen- 


Protest against the gible practice of taking away the lands from 
methods of aSaranjamdar sqykars without caring for their rights and 


of the Kolhapur Durbar — ; ie 
to encourage recruiting. possession for years in order to encourage recruiting. 


Kesart (113), 17th Sept. It. says that the Durbar itself has stopped this 


H 2387—5 con 


tics. It was 


practice which was followed for some time, It holds 
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We bive now Sais us & fuller report of Lord Sydenham’s speech 
at the annual meeting of the Indo-British conclave. 
~ on Lord in mail week........... The idea of quarter of a million 
Pcenne onthe [Indians ruling 244 millions is abhorrent to his 
st oy tsa. ay oi wo notions of democracy, but the rule of these 244 
soneel no > te og © million Indians by 1,500 foreigners appears tue height 
Young India 14), 18th Of sanity and reason to this little strutting Prussian, 
who while his country is fighting for the principle 
of self-determination, shamelessly exploits his im- 
: ences before an audience of Junkers in London. Lord Sydenham, like 
perin Cheimsford, pleads Russia as an example, as a warning. He and those 
who agree with him, we suppvose, cannot realise that the awful chaos in 
Russia is the result of the work of men of his class. On the other hand, 
British democracy will do well to taks timely warning from what happened 
in Russia to check the mischievous and reactionary propaganda of the Junkers 
in- England. This propaganda spells danger at home and abroad and the only 
way to prevent it from assuming serious proportions is to deal a death-blow 
to Junkerdom in whatever shape it may flourish.” 
- 84. The Jdm-e-Jamshed refers to the Press Note issued by the Bombay 
Comments on the Bom- oVernment expressing their desire to carry into 
bay Government’s Press effect, in the early future, the recommendations made 
Note regarding allocation by the Committee appointed to make suggestions as 
of extra excise revenue to to the manner in which the additional revenue 
education and sanitation. obtained from the new excise policy of auctioning 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (24), gountry liquor shops should be allotted to the 
ty Pree ian 80), educational and sanitary needs of the Bombay 
15th Sept. Presidency, and congratulates the Government of 
Lord Willingdon on their accepting the recommenda- 
tion of the abovementioned committee for allotting a bulk of the extra 
revenue to the expansion of primary education in the Presidency. It believes 
that the present decision of the Bombay Government will give a great 
stimulus to the growth of primary education. The paper wishes that, while 
thus helping the spread of education, Government had earmarked a 
particular sum from the additional excise revenue for promotivg the cause 
of’ temperance in the Bombay Presidency which step, it believes, would have 
tended to benefit the very class from which this extra revenue is drawn. 
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[Lhe Rdst Goftdr and Praja Mitra, while expressing its gratification , 


at the provision made in the Press Note for advancing the cause of primary 
education and sanitation in the Presidency, declares that the Committee 
ought not to have recommended that Bombay should get the benefit of the 
allottment on education from the additional excise revenue only if Govern- 
ment decided to contribute their share towards the expenditure for making 
primary education in the city free and compulsory. It refers to the great 
increase in the population of Bombay since the time when the Bombay 
Municipality took upon itself tie cost of primary education and sanitation in 
the city aud maintains that not by way of liberality but for the sake of mere 
justice Government should come forward to help the Municipality io the 
ae) of making primary education free and compulsory in the Bombay 
7 
89. Complaining of the action of the Commissioner in Sind in forcing 
. on the consideration of the Sind College Board the 


‘The Commissioner in question of a successor to Mr. Miller, the Home 


Sind and. the question of 


the selection of a successor 
to Principal Miller. | 
_ Home Ruler (3), 14th 


Ruler remarks :— In spite of the fact that no notice 
had been given of it and the strong objection that 
was taken to hig queer procedure, he obliged the 


meeting to cousider the question of filling up the 


vacancy of the principal which would be created 


* @itér Mr. Miller’s joining’ the colours. The Board decided to communicate 
3 with! he | Director of Pablio Instruction and if a member of the Indian Edu- 


cational Same ne An or to advertise > poet rrtlenycr 

& grossiipeult.to she. present staff.who. are distinctly informed thut whatever 
mas'be thee a Rae ere ai ngnished they may bcedome) they 
must never presume to aspire to the Principal’s post. ‘That is reserved for the 
exclusive caste of the white Brahmins. It 1s a curious commentary on the 
generous declarations of the little gods from Simla and Whitehall that. when 
if comes to doing things an Indian cannot be found fit to be the prinéipal of 
a secondary college. But perhaps the stock of generosity is exhausted in 
these pious declarations, and in actual practice we are made over to the tender 
mercies of Mr. Lawrence. Backward as India is, Sind is still nore backward, 
and no wonder when our presiding deity takes as his models Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer, Sir Reginald Cradock and uien of the like calibre.”’ 


386. Inthe course of a lengthy article the Home Ruler strongly condemns 

| all the arguments urged in support of the action 

Comments on the action of the Sind College Board in giving six months’ 

of the Sind College Board notice to Mr. P. M. Adwani, Professor of Chemistry, 

in giving six months snd remarks :—‘ The question then arises as to why 
notice to Mr. P. M.Ad- . . ‘el a’ 

is it that the Board now desire to dispense with 
wanl, Professor of » et 

Chemistry at the College. Mr. Advanis services. We can answer that satis- 


Home Ruler (3), 14th factorily by saying that Mr.Advani has seriously 


° 
: ’ 


Sept. offended the local bureaucrats by taking an active 
part in the movement of national education. There 
is no other conceivable reason for the action of the Board.......... It is 


notorious that to the bureaucrat who presides over the destinies of Sind at 
the present moment anything tainted with the touch of nationalism is like a 
red rag and he could not possibly tolerate Mr. Advani’s presence in the 
College. We suspect that Mr. Lawrence had a very active share in the action 
of the Board.......... It is impossible to conceive of any other influence 
which is sufficiently powerful and compelling except that of the Commissioner 
in Sind........... We cannot congratulate Mr. Lawrence on his latest exploit. 
Ever since the advent of this gentleman in the province the administration 
has been carried on in a curious fashion ani the atmosphere is charged with 
a great distrust of the policy of the Government.” 


37. “ Elsewhere we publish a letter sent by a reliable correspondent in 
regard to a case of police misconduct at the Sukkur- 

Complaint about in- Rohri Bridge. We have had reports, several times 
solent behaviour of police- before, from correspondents that policemen at the 
oN at gon ee 44, _ bvidge abuse their authority and trouble poor men 
tek: wes (1), ‘and women. Whatever the truth of these reports 
the case published in our columns to-day is one 
which calls for effective action. The policeman No. 511 at. the Bridge 
threatened to shoot Principal Vaswani! If a party of 30 educated men 
could be intimidated in this way, one can imagine what a bully an insolent 
policeman can become to the poor passers-by. The policeman in Europe is 
a good fellow, firm yet affable and obliging; the policeman No. 511 who 
threatened to shoot Principal Vaswani at the bridge behaved as a bully. 
We invite the attention of the District Magistrate, Sukkur, and the District 
Superintendent of Police to the matter, and urge that proper steps be taken 
to remove a standing menace to the common pedestrians crossing the Bridge.” 


08. ‘“‘Itis very surprising that there are as yet no signs of the rasat 

= report coming out. ‘he evidence on the subject 

_ Complaint about delay was hurriedly finished up to suit the convenience 
— dato gr endl Rha of Mr. Hayward as‘he had to take up his new ap- 
Report. pointment as a judge of the Bombay High Court 
Home Ruler (3), 14th immediately. But where is the good of all this 
Sept. hurry if the report is delayed in this most reprehen- 
gible fashion? We presume that the committee 

was not appointed merely to record evidence ; nor is it proposed to shelve the 
evidence. Under the circumstances we had a right to expect that the subject 
would be completely thrashed out and that the committee would submit its 
conclusions, whatever they may be, at no distant date. But it seems that 
this simple, direct way of doing things is not in conformity with the bureau- 
cratic idea of ‘efficiency’, and the subject will be taken up only when all 
public interest has evaporated fiom it. We hope that an honourable member 
will interpellate the local Government about if so that we should know 
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LEGISLATION : 


"The Honourable Mr. Patel’s Bill validating marriages between 


different Hindu castes is of a different nature from 
le Mr. the Basu Bill. But it will excite a great agitation 
in the Hindu Society and public opinion will be 


: “ Kesari (113), 1 1th Sept. raised against the Bill. Marriage amongst Hindus 

is & religious rite. It is not a contract or a matter 
of registration. And though such registration is held to be legal, the man 
 pegistering his marriage will not have that status which is accorded to one 
undergoing the religious ceremony. These Bills are of an ameliorative 
nature and if they are confined to it, the Hindu Society will not oppose them 
much. Law itself should fix the caste of the issue of such mixed marriages. 
Such issues cannot become sapindas of the persons sticking to the old system. 
The man marrying under Mr. Patel’s Bill should set up a new family and his 
issues should share his property only. He should necessarily undergo the 
religious ceremony. The Bill of Mr. Patel is incomplete and against Hindu 
religion. We sympathise with Mr. Patel’s attempt to remove the difficulties 
or inconveniences of some persons. But whether there is to be registration 
or not, there must be a religious ceremony. 


40. The Hindu Marriage Bill introduced by the Honourahle Mr. Patel 
in the Imperial Legislative Council will have bene- 
Sdnj Vartamdn (31), ficial results on the whole, and many intricate ques- 
ae. Sept; Arya P a tions pertaining to Hindu marriages will be solved 
Loyalist (23) P 19th Sept. by its passing into law. The Bill may be defective 
and attempts should be made to improve it instead 
of rejecting it summarily. The Bill aims at validating inter-marriages among 
Hindus and giving the right of inheritance to the women who contract such 
marriages as also to their progeny. We hope the Indian members of the 
Council will extend their help to get the Bill passed and thus show that they 
are not backward in helping measures of social reform. [The srya Prakdsh 
writes :—The Bill does not encroach upoa the rights of the castes in any 
way. We would congratulate Mr. Patel on getting the Bill introduced and 
hope he will earn the gratitude of the educated section of the Hindu comimu- 
nity by getting it passed. The Indian Loyalist, on the other hand, expresses 
fear that a race of bastards would come into being by the passing of the Bill 
and hopes that it will meet the fate of the Basu Bill.| 


41. “ We welcome the principle of the Honourable Mr. Patel’s Inter- 
caste Marriage Bill, which was introduced in the 
hg gg ag a Imperial Council, the Other day. The Bill is of a 
simple character ; it proposes no revolutionary depar- 
ture from time honoured and hoary traditions nor does it seek to abrogate 
the customs which are at present so largely in vogue among the Hindu com- 
munity. It does not seek to validate inter-marriages among commubities of 
differing religious persuasions.......... We are sorry that a few members 
misinterpreted the meaning of this provision by regarding it as an encroach- 
ment on orthodoxy or ancient taith. Nothing could have been further from 
Mr. Patel’s thought than seeking by avy act of his to underwiue the founda- 
tions of Hindu social polity. We urge the community to consider the subject 
calmly and impartially, and they will feel convinced of the necessity for this 
legislation if in social matters we are to keep pace with political progress.” 


42, The Honourable Mr. Basu’s bill legalizing mixed marriages caused 
widespread discontent among the Hindus and was, 
Rdjakdran (122) 15th therefore, rejected by the Supreme Legislative 


t.; Acharya (new), Qouncil. Since then no one thought of forcing a 
16h yet irae Tégaruk similar needlegs ‘ reform ’ on the Hindu cowmunity 


(42), 14th Bept. until the “Honourable Mr. Patel introduced his Bill 
9 into the Legislative Council the other day. It is 
ale wr. the Bill and the principle involved therein will not be acceptable to 

- ortho Ox Hindus. Can Mr. Patel prove that a measure of this kind has. 


91 | . 


become absolutely necessary and can he tell us the number of individuals who 
are actually pining for this reform? The Indians are poverty-stricken, 
ignorant and dependent upon others and Mr. Patel should direct his energies 
towards improving their condition. There might be a few persons who are 
prevented from solemnizing their marriages according to the ancient Hindu 
ceremonies owing to the existing caste restrictions. It is improper, however, 
to change the present marriage law, to suit~ the convenience of a few persons, 
in a manner Calculated to wound the religious feelings of millions of orthodox 
Hindus. [The Acharya also thoroughly disapproves of the Bill: and requests 
Government to veto it. The Indu Prakdsh on the other hand says that want 
of unity is one of the reasons why Indians have not yet been able to get 
swardjya and thinks that it will be achieved if Mr. Patel’s Bill passes into law. 
The Jdgaruk writes :—The legal obstacles in the path of mixed marriages 
ought to be removed. It is needless to point out that caste distinctions are 
inimical to the growth of nationality. If the law is unable to abolish caste 


it should not at least come in the way of those who do not recognize its 
limitations. | 


43. “It is asad commentary on our social evolutior that it should be 
ens Bele ©, 3 seri ya ai this time of the day to discuss the 
Sept. enefits of inter-caste marriages.......... We are 
| very sorry to find the honoured name of Pundit 

Madan. Mahan Malaviya among the opposers of Mr. Patel’s modest measure 
for unifying the Hindu society. But the opinion on the question is so 
strong and almost unanimous that it cannot be long keptin abeyance. If the 
Indian Legislative Council throws out Mr. Patel’s bill it will only prove that 
the Council does not properly represent the opinion of the country. And it is 
very depressing and disappointing to find that even for such a minor reform 
we have to go through an elaborate discussion and agitation. It only poiats 


out the stero necessity for educating, organizing and concentrating public 
. . 9? 
Opinion. 


44, Commenting upon the report of the Select Committee on the 
Cotton Cloth Bill, the Hindusthdn believes that the 

Pairs Eehhee manne Bill is not likely to bring about the desired results 
Hindusthdn (21), 19th unless the steadily growing prices of cotton are con- 
Sept.; Jdm-e-Jamshed trolled and also until the export of cotton is checked 
(24), 17th Sept.; Bombay by levying asubstantial duty. It remarks that regard 
Samdchar (63), 21st Sept.; being had to the existing situation in the country 
merars 1115), 11th Reps, Gowernment should not exhibit a lack of courage in 
imposing such a duty. While regretting that these points did not properly 
engage the attention of the members of the Select Committee when they 
made their report, the paper’ expresses satisfaction at the caanges suggested 
by that Committee in the original Bill about referring to the Government of 
India matters in which the Controller of Cloth cannot agree with the majority 
of his Committee, about prominently exhibiting in shops selling standardised 
cloth lists of prices fixed by the Controller and the raising of the period of 


punishment for those who transgress the provisions of the law from three to 


six months. [‘lhe Jdm-e-Jamshed is of opinion that Government need not 
mind the interested opposition raised by tha new Stock Exchange of Bombay 


as well as by mill agents, middlemen and speculators in the trade against the 


new Cotton Cloth Bill. Regretting the incidents of robberies of grain and cloth 
that recently took place in Madras, the paper obzerves thatthe patieuce of 
the suffering public has wellnigh been exhausted and that Government should 
not be slow in. promptly taking strong measures. The Bombay Samdchar 
maintains that in order to arrive at a solution of the difficulties arising from 
forward contracts of cotton cloth, the Controller, millowners and leading cloth 
merchauts should meet in a conference. In view of the large number of such 
forward contracts the paper is of opinion that a compromise would b2 best 
arrived at by the collaboration of willowners and cloth merchants. The 
Kesari complains bitterly of the powers given to the Controller in the 
Cloth Bill and says that if he gets but one member of the Committee to side 


_ with him, he can do anything. It says that ifthe nature of the Bill ia not 
- altered in the Select Committee, the disease would be worse than the remedy 
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letter ‘on Primary Education issued by the Govern- 
“ment of India, Education Department, to all Local 
Governments and Administrations is as disappoint. — 
5 3 ibe in its substance as it is flat and insipid in its 

panies 3 verbose phraseology.......... We are Ai: much 

eet i _ time and energy of the officials of the local Govern- 
es. "Gene ments will be, frittered away in making such 
<a He suggestions as would conform to the proposals | 
sie ‘contained in the circular which we regret to say are not worth the paper on 
: ‘which they are put and constitute a slur upon the professions of sympathy 
ml on the. part of British bureaucrats for the expansion of education | among the 
; “masses of the-people. Itis in India alone that this national duty is not 
art recognised. No effort is made to remedy the lapse of the past. No attempt 
ae as made to rise to the height of the present occasion.’ 


on 3 M. K. SHAIKH, : 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


me Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
a 2 P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 27th September 1918. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, — 


1. The Kesari says that four important resolutions relating to the Montagu 
reforms, additional financial help, the Arms Act and 
a es pro- the Press Act were discussed in the Imperial Legisla- 
Te sealative naa tive Council. The discussion showed, if remarks, that 
Kesari (113), 24th Sept. ®2 independent popular party with whom it was 
impossible for the bureaucracy to agree had been 
formed. Itsays that the popular view was openly stated and that the Govern- 
ment statesmen did not argue their case in a way as to impress their opinions 
on the popular party. The suggestion of Babu Surendranath Banerjee for the 
appointment of a committee to inquire into the reform proposals, it holds, will 
be helpful in furthering the recommendations of the Congress. It adds :—We 
must fight in the Great War fill we achieve victory in the end and India must 
help England loyally. There is no dispute about these points. We donot dispute 
the point that Government must have war loans and recruits, but the popular 
party says that war loans should not be forcibly raised and that while raising 
recruits attention should be paid fo increasing the military spirit of the nation 
and to training throughout India a large number of officers who will provide 
preat generals eventually. But a threat was given, in the course of the 
debate on the additional financial help, that if the new burden was not shoulder- 
ed the loyalty of Indians would be considered as of a low order. People urged 
that India was not able to bear the burden after the gift of 150 crores to 
England and that the man-power of India should be utilised, but the non-official 
members terrified by the bogey of disloyalty gave consent to the additional 
burden. ‘The future historian will have to record that England had to suffer 
heavy losses in money because the bureaucracy did not utilise India’s man- 
power as it ought to have done which would have ended the war earlier. 
If we want to create conditions in India favourable to military heroism, India 
must have a close acquaintance with arms. How can military spirit be 
generated in a disarmed nation? It was said on behalf of the bureaucracy 
that military spirit had not much to do‘ with arms. What is the use of 
discussion when statesmen have decreed a policy of distrust? ‘The Press 
Act discussion showed the cleavage and. antagonism between the Government 
and popular party clearly. It is not just that there must be censors in 
India because they exist in Germany and England. There the war is going 
on next door to the-Press and censors may be necessary. Not only the 
Nationalists but the Moderates also desire that the impediment of the Press 
Act should be removed. The view of the bureaucracy is quite opposed to 
ours. We have no power and the bureaucracy has no intelligence; how are 
we to pull on? Mere discussion is of no use; the way should be open for 
getting practical experience. ‘This way is open to the bureaucracy but the 
leaders have no access to it. If Mr. Montagu does not provide such an 
opportunity, the Imperial Legislative Council will but constitute a place of 
disappointwent. Is it not necessary for the bureaucracy to learn the lesson 
from these debates that people will not be satisfied till they are allowed to 
have a share in the Delhi Government ? 


4 


2. ‘The debate on the Press Act in the Imperial Legislative Council 
reveals to what extent the Government of India are 
Debate on the Press still impervious to the ideas both of elementary 
Act in the Imperial Legis- political liberty and of the need of respecting the will 
se wpe os 14), 25th of the people. The motion of the Honourable 
lad naa (WS), “9%. Mr. Khaparde for the appointment of a committee of 
inquiry into the working of the Press Act received 
the support of all the non-official members with the exception of two flunkeys. 
Not a siugle Indian had anything to say against the Resolution which was 
opposed violently by Sir William Vincent and his official gang. Mr. Khapar- 
de’s resolution did not involve necessarily the repeal of the Press Act. It 
only asked for, in view of the outcry from one end of the country to the 
other, an open inquiry by which the ‘true facts of the situation could be brought 
before the public. As some of the members pointed out, the hands of the 
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~ Government could be very much Pop we ge if the enquiry did not bring 
forth any serious evils. In our mind the abuse of the powers under the Press 
% have been so patent that eny impartial inquiry would have proved the 


ath-knell of a m ure which is un-British in its character and which has 
een copied from German and Japanese models. We have known cases in 


which owners of Presses have been unwilling to print in a commercial way, 
ce ay which do not meet with the approval of the local Secretariat. We 
ve known individuals who have been unwilling to act as Editors or Managerg 
through the terror of the arm of the Press Act. All this we have seen in the 
ae City of Bombay in which without hesitation we can say that the official is 
een not allowed to wield as arbitrary and tyrannical powers as elsewhere. The 
ae case for at least a full inquiry was made out to the satisfaction of all sensible 
people and it is deplorable that the Government of India should have failed 
to note the strength of public opinion behind this resolutign.......... The 
a official logic by which the resolution was opposed must be strongly condmned 
ae by the public. it was irrelevant and gratuitous to suggest that the men 
ae sitting on the committee would be attacked. If there are soul-less hirelings 
Pe = who in order to receive an Official patting will prostitute their minds and 
fe will ignore truth as well as the uuanimous feelings of their countrymen, 
then these men must be attacked in the Press and elsewhere. But the 
Government should not insult the intelligence ‘of the public by making 
suggestions of this character. If they have not got honest and fearless 
men like Justice Abdur Rahim or Pandit Malaviya who can in pursu- 
ance ofthe dictates of their conscience and their judgment say things 
which are more in keeping with truth than with official dictation, then 
= if is natural that the personnel of the Committee appointed by the 
ie | Government should be criticised by the public. But this remark of 
= Sir William Vincent was an evasion of the issue. Is it that the Government 
are unwilling to appoint the Committee because the Committee would be 
attacked ? If that was so, he need not have gone further into the merits 
of the case. If that was not so his statement was nothing but that mud- 
flinging against which he himself complained. Nor can we agree that the 
moment for such an enquiry was inopportune. When the tide of reformation 
all round is coming in, this law which has proved by its abuse a blot on the 
Statute Book of India, must be repealed or at least looked into. The reply 
of His Excellency the Viceroy to the Press Deputation caused profound 
disappointment and that reply need not have been dragged in as an excuse 
for not having this Committee. The situation has materially changed since 
a that time notwithstanding anything that the Home Member can say to the 
oe . contrary. The fact that a demand for the repeal of the Press Act was made 
last year and that this kind of cautious resolution is again brought this year 
indicates clearly the feelings in the minds of the people as to the real state 
of things. The defence of the measure by the reading of a few extracts is 
also one of. the favourite expedients of an autocratic Government.......... 
The real views of the official in regard to the ventilation of - India’s grievances 
and criticisms of the administration are to be found in the ugly metaphors 
about poison-gas and gas masks used by Sir Reginald Craddock. If by 
shutting out newspapers, the British character of the administration in India 
is to be maintained, the sooner the democracy in England realise what is 
a - being done in their name, the better. It is deplorable that the Government 
a of India should have declared their satisfaction with the present administra- 
——. tion of the Press Act and should have declined the modest demand for an 
‘inquiry. We fear they have been ill-advised in this regard and we must urge 
upon the public not to drop the agitation against the Press Act until the Act 
is removed from the Indian Statute Book.” 


Be 3. “It was admitted by the Home Member during the Debate that 
a a great many of the papers were well managed’ 
a Bop ad erty (7), 25th bot it was argued that the Press Act was ined 

i nie to deal with “the small but pernicious section ’ of the 
me Press which incited ‘ disaffection ’ and_promoted ‘ disloyalty.’ Not all Indian 
A japers are as. sensible, self-controlled, liberal in their outlook, generous in 
jeir interpretation of official motives as they should be; but is it statesman- 
@ to have a Press Act to deal with an evil of this character and one from 
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which ‘ a great many of.the papers” are admittedly free? If there be some 
ie which incite ‘ disaffection’ or promote ‘disloyalty’- or create ‘ race 
atred,’ the right course is to bring them for trial before a properly qualified 
tribuna). Nor can it be denied that the charge of exciting ‘race hatred’ 
may be levelled at some of the Anglo-Indian papers; and yet we know of no 
Anglo-Indian paper punished under the Press Act.” 


4. Once again there was a profitless discussion on the Press Act in 
the Supreme Legislative Council; what good can 
_ Kesart (113), 24th Sept. come out of such wordy discussions so long as 
te Fa mage ee al). the bureaucracy is not prepared to part with its 
o4th Sept. ’ power and does not want to cease to be obstinate ? 
How can the exaggerations indulged in by the 
Official members satisfy the people who have actual knowledge of the 
partiality and harshness with which the Act is enforced? While a sword is 
suspended over the heads of journalists by the existence of the Press Act, it 
is invariably the officials who raise a hue andcry! As remarked by the 
President of the Special Congress the conduct of these officials is such as to 
make a third party think that it is not the bureaucracy who are ruling harshly 
the Indians, but that ‘it is the Indians themselves who are persistently 
harassing the bureaucracy. But those who are aware of the ins and outs of 
the matter already know how harassing the Act has been. But of what avail 
can this knowledge be? As wisdom is of no use unless coupled with power, 
there is no doubt that the bureaucracy will make every effort even in the 
reformed Legislative Assembly to retain the Press Act, through the agency 
of the Council of State or on the strength of a certificate. [The Dnydn 
Prakdsh writes :—Government should have accepted the Honourable Mr. 
Khaparde’s resolution appointing a committee to inquire into the working 
of the Press Act. ‘Their own position would have been strengthened by the 
finding of such a committee that the Act entailed no unnecessary hardships. 
Sir William Vincent’s argument that Government’s acceptance of .the request 
for the appointment of a committee would amount to an admission that the 
Act was being enfored with undue severity was most queer. If this conten- 
tion is accepted no committee of inquiry can ever be appointed. The Indu 
Prakash says that Government's decision is apt to create an impression that 
everything is not above-board in the working of this Act.] 


*5. While commenting upon the Honourable Mr. Khaparde’s resolu- 
pee. fion on the Press Act the Gujardiz refers to what 
Gujardtt (17), 22nd jt gonsiders as harm done to literature of the country 
on dist Be p venous by the operation of the Press Act and cites the cases 
Jamshed (24) Pog. Sept.; Of the proscription of some of the books mainly 
Bombay Samdchdr (63), Published in its own press to show that the circu- 
23rd Sept. lation of books dealing with history and social 
questions has been needlessly stopped. It declares 
that the warning administered to publishers of newspapers is a mere farce 
as it consists in the individual concerned being calle! by the Commissioner 
of Police or some other official who merely reads to him the letter received 
from the Secretariat, and makes a note: ‘ called’ or ‘warned’. It stigmatises 
such a procedure, which gives no opportunity of explanation to the person 
concerned, as ridiculous. [The Sdy Vartamdn refuses to recognise the claim 
to infallibility which if thinks Government put forward in ‘rejecting the 
resolution. It declares that the stoppage of numerous newspapers and 
presses is a proof positive of the harsh working of the Press Act and wishes 
Government had appointed a committee as suggested by Mr. Khaparde, 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed on the other hand is of opinion that no good purpose 
would have been served by appointing the Committee of Inquiry and 
declares that the papers that have been stopped deserved their fate. It, 
however, bemoans the partial treatment given to Anglo-Indian papers. The 
Bombay Samdchdr while expressing satisfaction with Government's explan- 
ation about the proc-dure adopted in putting the Press Act in operation 
wishes Government had so amended the Actas to give a legal aspect to 
the procedure now followed. It does not think the present times opportune 
for accepting Mr. Khaparde’s resolution. It, however, suggests that the 
question might be re-opened after the war.] 
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inistration of . three “most drastic 

tive acts in the armoury of the executive—the 

ress tata the- Defence of India Act. On all the three 
wernment’s attitude was uniformly perverse and wrong- 

there were a few persons who were not restrained from 

-aoin ety ordinary law of the land, the country as a whole must be 
i with extraordinary legislation of a permanent character, The 
‘in this country have little belief in the virtue of political 
jions or ameliorative acts; they cannot trust to such measures to 
sealiidats the undoubted evils of ill-feeling or political crime. As soon as 


tall disaffected people are found, the first resource of the bureaucracy is to 


ie exercise the special restrictive laws with which they have already 
themselves against future contingencies.......... The worst of such 
sna mem legislation designed to meet a temporary grave emergency is 
that its successful operation for some time becomes in itself a strong argu- 
ment with the executive for a'longer lease of life for it, and they imagine 
themselves to be unable to administer the country without its aid......... 
The Home Member surmised, rightly enough, that the request for an inqui 
into the detailed administration of the Act was really a demand for its ma § 
We are not ashamed to avow that the people desire a total abrogation of 
this obnoxious law, and even if its administration were &s just and 
wnoppressive as the Government would make out, people will not, without 
strong proof of its continued necessity, reconcile themselves to be under the 
rule of such a law. When the peculiar circumstances of the moment are 
thought to require a strengthening of the ordinary law, tho circumstances 
‘must be subjected to a periodical review with a view to see whether the 
emergency calling for the enactment of a stringent measure had not passed 
away, and we cannot understand how a Government with a feeling for 
PoP pular liberties can resist the modest demand for an inquiry, from fear that 
would lead to the repeal of the law. ‘ What is the inquiry intended to 
achieve? It cannot remedy the defects in the Indian journalists nor implant 
in them the qualities which they lack’, said Sir William Vincent in effect, 
in the supreme self-satisfaction that nothing could be amiss with the 
bureaucracy, and that any inquiry that might be started could have for its 
only object the rectification of the defects inherent in Indians. [If eight 
years’ application of the Act has not served to improve the tone of the papers, 
that itself should make the Government doubt the wisdom of the course 
they are following.” 


‘7. We have been protesting in vain for years together against the 
provisions of the Arms Act. But the continuance 
Debate on the Arms Act of the policy of distrust hitherto adopted by Govern- 
Cound. ment has now become well nigh impossible. The 
Prak dsh (38) strict enforcement of the Arms Act during the last 

’ 60 years had the effect of emasculating the people. 

The debate in the Supreme Legislative Council 

followi upon the Honourable Mr. Khaparde’s motion that the Arms Act 


-phould be modified on the lines of the English law shows, however, that the 


attitude of Government in this respect has undergone some slight change. 
Although Government did not accept Mr. Khaparde’s motion it can safely be 
assumed that the law will now be somewhat changed. Although Sir William 
Vincent recognised the necessity of amending the Arms Act, he and the other 
members who followed him did not fail to cite antiquated and exploded argu- 
ments in its defences. Mr. Kincsid declared that if the Arms Act had been in 
force prior to 1857 there would perhaps have*been no Mutiny. This argument 
is wholly fallacious since it was the Sepoys who rose against the Government 
and not the populace who had then the right to carry arms. Sir William 
further argued that the disturbances in the Punjib and at Arrah and Barisal 


were mainly due to the possession of arms by the turbulent section of the 


ypu ation. Bat it may be argued with equal force that there would perhaps 
have been no disturbancas at all if those who suffered therefrom had been 
} Well armed | as the rioters. Indeed the question of granting permission to 
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to carry arms who are likely to abuse it does not come in at all ginee: 


they do not depend upon Government to give them permission to carry arms; 


but manage to procure them by unlawful means. In short all the arguments 
brought forward by official members at the meeting of the Supreme Legislative: 
Council were stale and it is sheer waste of time to try to refute them. 


8. Referring to the resolution brought by the Honourable Mr. Patel 
The H bI in the Imperial Legislative Council, urging the 
Me Patel’s at ct a ‘© Government of India to request His Majesty's 


the Imperial Legislative Government to permit the Congress and the Moslem 


Council regarding per- League deputations to go to England, and com- 


mission te Congress and menting upon the remarks made by Sir William 
Moslem League deputa- Vincent in that connection to the éffect that pass- 


tions to goto England. ports for England were issued only on two grounds 
rigger a Pole viz., national importance and urgent private naeed- 
(63) ‘38th Sept. owe" sity, the Hindusthdn observes that Sir William 


either does not really understand the meaning of 
the term “ national” or that he pretends not to understand it, inasmuch 


a8 the Congress and the Moslem League are nothing if not national bodies. 


Of what use is the assurance, if inquires, that the deputations will be accorded 
facilities to proceed to England next year when the British public will have 
then already formed their opinion in the matter of Indiin reforms as a 
result of the agitation conducted in England at present by the opponents 
of India? The paper declares that the present attitude of the Government 
of India towards the question of the deputations going to England will 
strengthen the already existing belicf that Government do not wish the 
Indian opinion to reach England. It fears that such a belief will give rise 
to increased discontent and agitation in India. [The Bombay Samdchédr 
remarks that in view of the sympathetic attitude of the Government of India. 
towards the question of the abovementioned deputations proceeding to 
England, the public need not be disappointed even if the Honourable 
Mr. Patel’s resolution has been rejected by the Imperial Legislative Council.. 
It hopes that the Government of India will accord due facilities to these 
deputations as soon as favourable circumstances for such a course arise.| 


*9. ‘Sir William Vincent’s speech on Mr. Patel’s resolution, regarding 

the granting of permission for the Congress and 

i gia (6), 29th Muslim League deputations to go to England, has 
og brought to light the inveterate folly of His Majesty’s 
Government on the point. The British Government knows full well that a 
roaring agitation against the granting of reforms, contained in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, is being conducted in England by the unscrupulous 
Sydenham gang, and an equally disgraceful press; and knowing it it has 
taken no steps to stop it. Nay, on the other hund, it has taken every step, 
since last April, to prohibit the counteracting agitation of the Indian leaders 
in England and under one pretext.or another, has either refused passports 
to worthy Indian leaders or cancelled them after the Government of India 
have granted them.......... The Indians would not have resented this. 
attitude of the Home Government, had it stopped, in fairness to the 
Indian Reform Party, the mischievous agitation and the machinations of the 
opponents of Home Rule in England. The British Government has 
taken no such step. The Sydenhamites are fully allowed to instil their 
poison in the minds of the British public, and they are not slow to take 
advantage of it. War or no war, they are spreading broad-cast their nefarious 
doctrines to the prejudice of the Indians, and papers like the Spectator are 
allowed full rein to call the Brahmins jackals and similar names. All 
courtesy and gentlemanliness has thus been flung to the winds by a small 
clique of anti-Indians and at least fairness to the Indians demanded from the 
Home Government a complete stoppage of such a propaganda. The Home 
authorities who allowed Dr. Nair to speak have shown their sense of fairness 
in promising Mr. Tilak an equal liberty of speech in England, and the same 
sense of fairness the people in India were expecting from England in the 
case of the deputations also. But in this they are disappointed. And we are 


constrained to say that England is not doing us full justice by: refusing to 
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-. prohibiting us to. apply .a 

: eee: mound wiles may. 
jianism., Instead they tell us 
d at the present juncture. But’ 
by such excuses, and we know far 
where our duty lies now. We know 
land, and the same opinion was voiced by 
the ‘special Congress of 1918 also. ‘That 


an y body el cc ape 
sy - India ae 
: “e 25 2 mor é in 
4 Oc gress in 1917 
si “th nation has been clearly overridden by the Home Government, 
ecision, we are afraid, will be bitterly resented all over India.” : 


10, At the Imperial Legislative Council meeting Government did not 
oe give any satisfactory reply to the questions of the 
Interpellations in the Honourable Messrs. Surendranath Bannerjee and 
Im Pp ‘ie &1 Legislative Chanda regarding the health of the prisoners in the 
Connell (118), 24th Sept. Andamans. Government plainly intimated that 
they were not prepared to appoint visitors to the 
Andaman jails as is done here. Why is this ordinary corcession denied only 
to those who are under sentence of transportation ? It is still more deplor- 
able that political convicts especially are denied even those concessions that 
aré admissible to the other prisoners. Dr. Sawarkar has received a letter 
from his brother who is under sentence of transportion that although he is 
diminishing i in weight the fulfFamount of work is being exacted from him and 
‘that he is not transferred to a better place although the climate of the place 
where he is does not agree with him. Government take no notice whatever 
a of our repeated requests to give a general amnesty to political offenders; on 
‘ea the contrary they deny them even those concessions that are enjoyed by the 
ei ordinary prisoners thus clearly revealing their bias against these men. In 
. Bngland too the Suffragettes were at first treated with considerable severity 
but the authorities had to yield before the force of popular opinion. We 
ee wonder how many years will elapse before Indian public opinion attains 
>. -.-  - that degree of influence.” 
ae 11. Referring to the replies given 7 Government 7 the Imperial 
; Legislative Councilin the matter of Indian currenc 
Bees pare eee Dome Rept. wy Kesart writes :—Since 1900 Government have 
ae been putting into circulation every year new nctes and coins of the aggregate 
rr: value of 10 crores of rupees. Sir William Meyer could give no satisfactory 
Bo reply to Sir Dinsha Wacha’s suggestive question whether the high prices 
= - of commodities. were not due to this progressive increase in the currency, 
be Government have the power of course to compel people to accept paper notes and 
a coins of artificial value. But high prices are bound to follow in the wake of an 
Oey abnormal increase of currency of artificial value. No autocrat can counteract 
Be: | this. There are two remedies to overcome the rise of prices. Firstly, the value 
of Our exports should just balance that of the imports. But this cannot be 
done under the present circumstances. Secondly, our imports should be paid 
for as far.as possible in bullion and there should be no compulsion in getting 
it coined. In other words the face value of our coins should not exceed the 
intrinsic value of the metal of which they are made and also. there should be 
no legal restriction to melting coins. Before the war there was no such 
cea objection but it was not profitable to melt coins, and now when it is profitable 
> © the law does not allowit. This has tended to the accumulation of coins 
ae with the result.that the prices of commodities have gone up. Indeed the 
_ situation will become still more acute with the lapse of time. Therefore a 
declaration on the part of Government that the melting of gold or silver 
coins is not penal, seems at present to be the only means to bring down the 
prices. . 
*12, “The nature of the resolution and the procedure adopted in movi 
it has certainly been of an exceptional kind, but it 
‘Comments on the cannot be forgotten that exceptional. unprecedented 
"nae in the 2 grag and abnormal circumstances have been the origin 
cc ees sete lee of the resolution....,..... In fact it was an appeal 
KK aiser-i-Hind (25), +0 the opposition torco-operate and we regret to sea 
28th ‘gies Eng. cols. ' tbat there were some among them who’took upa 
Pr somewhat turbulent attitade.... oe We are afraid 


officers 


madans. 


those uaa 


those of. 


have presumed to play the rdéle of friends and proteddeicte the: 
‘Council Chamber have failed to enhance their — 

certainly the gh dissentient votes on Sir William Meye resolution are not’ 
patriots.......... 
* the Council adopted the resolution with a large majority.” 


It is, however, a matter of great satisfaction that 


13. Sir William Meyer’s resolution that India is prepared to. meet 
Dnydn Prakdsh (88), 


28th Sept. 


not contemplate imposing any specified burden on India tut under its terms: 


certain additional expenditure in connection with the. 


war appears to have been generally misunderstood. 
It must be borne in mind that the resolution does 


the country only assumes responsibility for certain expenditure in case of 
necessity. A Bill will be introduced in the Imperial Legislative Council 
when Government wish to accept this responsibility definitely, and the people 
‘will have an ample opportunity to air their views on the subject. If Mr. 
Khaparde accepts the principle that India should bear her share of the burden, 


we fail to see why he should have no patience with the other members who. 


are prepared to act in co-operation with Government. Again this burden 
will chiefly fall on those whom the war has benefited and, therefore, we have 
no legitimate greund for complaint. 


14. The Sdnj Vartamdn expresses disapproval of the step taken by the 


Complaint 


against 


certain high Government 
entering Jain 


temples at Abu with shoes 


on. 


Sdnj Vartamdn  (3l), 


23rd Sept. ; 


Government will assuage the feelings of the Jains by issuing an order prohi- 


J adm-e-Jam- 


shed (24), 24th Sept. 


Agent to the Governor-General in Rajputana in 
entering the Jain temples at Abu with shoes on in 
company with the Officer Commanding the Mhow 
Division, and expresses the hope that Government 
will take the former officer to task for his improper 
action and issue a general order prohibiting all 
European officers from entericg temples with shoes 
on or hurting the religious feelings of the people 
in any way. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed also hopes that 


biting the recurrence of such incidents. | 
15. Commenting upon the alleged attempt made by the Principal of the 


Alleged insult to the 
Koran done by the Prin- 
cipal of the - Girassia 


College, Gondal (Kathia- 


war). 


Political Bhomiyo (76), 


27th Sept. 


mischief mongers that they write anything they like about Islam, the Holy 


Girassia College, Gondal, to tear to pieces a copy . 


of the Koran, the Political Bhomiyo remarks that 


if the fact alleged be true it is of such a nature 


as would injure the feelings of the Muhammadans 
of the whole world. It then goes on thus:—lIt is 
a matter of regret that instances of such an attitude 
towards the Muhammadans arise at many places. 
What harm have the Moslems caused to these 


Koran, the great Prophet Muhammad and Muhammadan kings? Perhaps 
such an attitude on their part is attributable to the apathy of the Muham- 


The Musalman riots at 


Calcutta. 


Gujardtt 
Sept. 


(17), 22nd 


The latter should, therefore, now bestir themselves and, raising a 
protest against such mean actions, should request Government to prevent. 
them. | | | 
16. We are grieved and surprised to find that such affrays as that which © 


occurred at Calcutta take place only within British 


India. Why is not the administration carried on in a. 


manner as to avoid such occurrences? We are 


grieved to say that our rulers are unable to search. 
the principles underlying their own administration | 


and that they have not the aptitude to know the hearts of the people in spite 
of their long stay in this country. The attitude assumed by the Government 
of Bengal towards the Indian Daily News led the Mubhammadans to question 


the justice of their rulers. 


They resorted to the only legitimate way open 


to them to secure redress. Lord Ronaldshay instead of stopping the merneg 
should have allowed the Muhammadans to give expression to their excite 


. feelings and should have assuaged them by attending the meeting in person’ 
and giving an assurance to them of his sympathy. Will not an example be- 
set by punishing the Indian Daily News? Why should the Press Act or the: 
Defence of India Act be used sgainst- the Indians slone? Indians would. 
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1'res Act, which has been declared to be so wide: 
DAG ; Shy cannot afford any protection against ‘its 
be made applicable to the Indian Datly News. 


} 


rioting and looting that recently took place in: 


alcutta is a remarkable instance of deplorable in-: 


af " svete (17), 29th . Competence and short-sightedness on the part of the 
ot., Bu edie, - executive. Lord Ronaldshay and his colleagues 
neither learn nor unlearn anything. His Excellency 


2 a ig- ‘a: nioe apecitnen of a self-satisfied Tory who thinks that he knows and 


-. gnderstands everything, that the outside non-official world is steeped in 


psa and that he or his government is entitled to invoke to the full 


unlimited powers that they uafortunately enjoy under the present 
political arrangements. He believes in the wonderful efficacy of arbitrary 
fiats restricting the legitimate exercise of the constitutional rights and 
privileges that the people possess even under the existing constitution. It 


will be remembered that it was Lord Ronaldshay’s government that issued | 


an order prohibiting a public meeting that was to be held under~ the 
presidentsbip of Dr. Rash Bihari Ghose. It was a signal instance of arbitrary 
exercise of executive power and authority and though His Excellency’s 
Government had subsequently to climb down, they do not seem to have learnt 
any thing from that incident. The public meeting that was proposed to be 
convened by the Muhammadan community was being organized by some of 
its foremost members and if any danger was apprehended, it would have 
been quite easy for His Excellency and his colleagues to invite those 
representatives fo a private: conference, obtain from them authoritative 
information regarding the proceedings of the proposed meeting and secure 
from them an adequate assurance that they would be conducted in the 
‘manner and in the spirit in which constitutional meetings ought to be held. 

If, after these precautions had been taken, anything went wrong with the 
proceedings, Government had the remedy in their own hands. The whole 
responsibility would have rested with the conveners of the meeting and no 
one would have ever blamed Government for any bungling on the part of the 
Muhammadan community. But to have prohibited a public meeting at the 
eleventh hour when Mubammadan delegates had already gone to Caloutta from 
other provinces and called upon them to leave Bengal at once was a 
lamentable instance of inexcusable incompetence to estimate aright the 
- requirements of the situation........... If any such tragedy had taken place i el 
England or any other civilised country, the ministers or officers responsible for 
such bungling would have been at once called upon to resign, if they did not do 
it of their own accord. The Indian Government will no doubt correspond with 
the Bengal Government. That correspondence will never be placed before 
the public. Some half-hearted and lame explanations will be forthcoming 

Even expressions of regret will not be wanting in the usual official style. But 
that will be no repgration for the grievous loss of life and property that should 
never have occurred at all. Four or five hundrei persons will be judicially 
tried and most of them heavily sentenced and sent to jail. But is thata 
suitable and adequate reparation for the original wrong that was the prime 
cause of the lamentable developments that occurred in such rapid succession ? 
In the discussion of the Reform proposals we have heard a good deal about 
- the need of maintaining the efficiency and the British character of adminis- 
tration and the powers of the executive intact. The story of the recent rioting 
in Bengal is an eloquent but very painful commentary upon this eternal song 
of the all-powerful bureaucracy in India, its advocates in the Anglo-Indian 
press and the Tory politicians and their notorious organs in England.” 


—# 18. Commenting upon the Calcutta riots the Sudhdkar says that the 
heavy loss of life could have been averted if Lord 

yom GS1), nd Ronaldshay had cancelled his order prohibiting the 
Muhammadans from holding the meeting, It is the 

duty of the Bengal Government, it declares, to appoint a mixed Commission 


of the leaders of the people and impartial officials to inquire into the matter 


wad it exhorts His Excellency the Viceroy to intervene and compel Lord 
apaldchay to do this. 


: 


} acquitting him of all complicity in seditious matters 
Comments on the Vice- the Kesart says:—Why was such a charge made 
toy’s letter to Sir R. against Sir Rabindranath? Because patriotism ig 
Tagore acquitting him of 4 ‘ive factor in his heart. The C.1. D. has become 
all complicity in seditious 
mattered. so delicate as to imagine that one who feels any 
Kesari (118), 24th Sept. enthusiasm for his countfy becomes liable to be 
charged with being a rebel. If the C. I. D. from the 
beginning stamps patriotism as sedition, does it not: mean that the skill of 
a big department of Government is being spent in rooting out that virtue ? 
The Rowlatt Committee without making a proper inquiry involved Mr, Tilak. 
Mr. Tilak will meet properly the charges made against him. To-morrow 
Mr. Tilak will be acquitted; truth will conquer in the end. But what are 
thousands of patriots, who are not blessed with the means at the disposal of 
Tilak or Rabindranath, to do? Unless Government forcibly uproot the 
fundamental idea entertained by the C. I. D. that a patriot is a seditionist, how 
will Government of India statesmen be free from the charge of indirectly 
encouraging the harassing of thousands of people unnecessarily ? 


20. “The comments of the Times based on the summary of the Rowlatt 
is ee Committee's report extracted from the Anglo-Indian 
mittee’s report press are characteristic. An attempt is made to set 
Young India (14), 25th Up the Report as a corrollary to the Montagu- 
Sept. Chelmsford Report. And uuless very strong efforts 
are made to counteract these sinister attempts, the 
ignoract British puiblic is likely to be misled into the belief that India is a 
haunt of revolutionaries and that it is therefore unwise to allow the people 
any kind of real autonomy. ‘The Times makes a brave show and says that 
‘the Rowlatt Committee report should not momentarily be allowed to check or 
impede the movement embodied in the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme, but the 
facts set forth emphasise the need of vigilant scrutiny into all prospective 
changes. As to ‘ vigilant scrutiny’ of course, we need hardly doubt that it 
has at any time been lacking during the past fifty or sixty years, and it is 
the obvious truth that the revolutionary movement in the country owes its 
genesis to the tendency on the part of Government to place undue emphasis 
on a half-truth congenial to itself. Where a policy of conciliation and 
sympathy accompanied by a real desire to understand the situation would 
have been far more effective, a mishandling of the situation partly due to an 
underestimating of the strength and volume of public feeling, has brought 
about the unhappy symptoms, which it has always been the aim of vested 
interests to exploit. The same thing will happen again, we fear, if those who 
are primarily concerned fail sufficiently to heed more sober counsels.” 


21. It appears that when the bureaucracy realised the worthlessness of 
the Rowlatt Committee’s report they hit upon the 
The Bengal Internment plan of bolstering it up a little by the recommenda- 
rommenenen more 99nd tions made by another Committee. We confess 
g on oer IE ee, they displayed considerable skill in making the 
: choice:of a man to work on this committee after 
they had bit upon this plan. They were anxious to find a Marathi man who 
would concur with the Rowlatt Committee’s finding that Mr. Tilak started 
the anarcbical propaganda and it is¢no wonder ‘that their choice fell upon 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar. Sir Narayan's hostility towards the Poona. 
Brahmins and especially towards Mr. Tilak is wellknown. He is one of those 
who attack the Nationalist party in season and out of season. Indeed in 
view of his past relations with Mr. Tilak and the Nationalist party he should 
have declined to work on the new Committee. But Sir Narayan’s antec dents 
ought. not to cause us surprise that he did not decline it. The bureaucracy 
found out a proper man to do its work and he too did not disappoint them, 
and it is only fitting that the T7mes of India should congratulate them both.’ 


22. In the course of the comment on the Bengal Internment Com- 
mittee’s Report, the Vibhdkar writes:—‘“ We do 
not hold that any person should be convicted on 


. Vibhsbas >): 16th the mere report of a police officer.: The police have: 
7 wee done their duty; they have detected a movement. 


which, if not checked and torn up by its roots, is 
H 247—3 con | 


19. Referring to the letter of the Viceroy to Sir Rabindranath Tagore 


S38 are ‘ See ESS ee tn + * te ACY, : = | . 
‘pure (6 shake the Very foundations of sodiety, and about the existence of 
ch: wo independent | divial bodies have set their seal of approval. The 
thitig iow reniaitis to be done is to strengthen the hands of Government 


able thent to deal with the movement in an effective wanner. 


, ev 
f e 


~ ‘But at the $1 s time we would like to suggest that no liberty of an innocent 
D rson is nade to suffer by any, mode of trial that might ultimately be 
‘devised to deal with such revolutionary cases.” 


- 28. Of late the Indian bureaucarcy is — the great delusion ¢. & 
oe as sixes revolution. It appointed a commision under Mr. 
BF sarge bd ince (89), Justice Rowlatt to inquire into the antecedents of 
jordan this imaginary revolution. The committee went 
about the country for six months and receivad the Police statements as 
gospel truth and wrote out a huge report on the strength of it. The recom- 
mendations of the Committee are likely to shame even the most uncontrolled 
Mogalat. Without waiting for the publication of the Rowlatt report, the 
bureaucracy appointed another Committee for Bengal. Man becomes eager in 
this way to hide a sin really committed by him. This rule applies to Govern- 
ment as well as to men. Government as well as individuals are liable, 
to commit mistakes. It is a sign of liberalism to acknowledge the mistake 
freely and try to correct it. But it is very reprehensible to hide it and 
try to make it out to be a good deed. The state of the mind of the 
bureaucracy has of late become of this character. It is well known that 
hundreds of citizens have been interned without inquiry in Bengal at present. 
It need not be said that the whole country feels it to be unjust. There is no 
tyranny equal to it in this twentieth century of freedom of the individual. If 
Government had a belief in the justice of its action, it would never have 
appointed committees of inquiry in camera. People want direct evidence and 
so long that is not produced, they will not be satisfied with hundreds of such 
secret committees. Every patriot wishes that if there is any trace of revo- 
lution in the country it should be removed immediately but it would not do 
to strike at the roots of citizenship. Just as it is the duty of Government 
to root out revolutionaries, it is the duty of Government and the people to 
protect and to get protected the freedom of the individual. An agitation is 
going on all over the country to get the interaed tried openly. The inquiry 
of the Chandavarkar Committee is one-sided naturally. All the conveniences 
allowed to the Police should be allowed to the accused but it is obvious that 
legal assistance was not afforded to the accused. We do not know how the 
Chandavarkar Committee can claim its inquiry to have been an impartial 
one. 


24. Commenting upon the Bengal internments the Dnydn Prdkash 
A EE Te BPM points out that it should not be forgotten that there 
Ber col Teteirsie << ~Ss«a8 every possibility of improper measures being taken 
Dnydn Prdkash (28), by ignorant and highhanded petty police officers 
2th Sept. 88 in the case of the innocent female Sindhubala 
: for whose detention Lord Ronaldshay himself had 
to express regret. It therefore suggests that a certain number of Indian 
gentlemen who command the confidence of the people should have free access 
to the internees with a view to ascertain their grievances and bring them to 
the notice of Government. Considerable misunderstanding will be removed, 
the paper remarks, if this practice is adopted on a large scale. 


*25. “ The frank statement tnade by the Honourable Mr. Carmichael in 
| the Bombay Legislative Council about the grave 
The Honourable Mr. famine conditions in this Presidency, and the accept- 

Carmichsel’s statementin gnce of the resolution of the Honourable Mr. 


the Bombay Legislative ; 
Council about tin, cet Purushottamdas Thakurdas on the point will, we 


-spiage? - hope and trust, open the somnolent eyes of the 

Ae, senna abies: Areas Government of India, and will show Ag the grave 
Mahrdtts (6), 29th blunders they are committing in not placing at the 

Sept. - disposal of the Controller of Food-stuffs sufficient 

| ) tye numberof wagonsand steamships to bring food-grains 

_, ft the snffering people from the other provinces. The Honourable Mr. 
’ _Dawrence candidly stated in the Council that ‘the whole danger point was 
«~~ the eepenetlien export by sea from the Karachi port’, and the Honourable: 
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Mr. Cadell also betrayed his helplessness by saying that ‘the Government of 


India were unwilling to give them the power of control unless they proved it 


to be an absolute necessity’. Thesd two statements of the official members 
throw a flood of light on the action of the Government of India and we cannot 
comprehend the lack of sufficient attention of that Government to the alarm- 
ing situation in this province........... Tie Bombay Government, thanks to 
their prompt attention, hastened to adopt measures to control the stock and 
the distribution of food-stuffs, but they were powerless in doing it, as they had 
no control over the sources of supply, and the wagon and the ship-space. 
The Honourable Mr. Cadell confessed his inability in the matter, and the 
poor Controller had almost no food-stuffs to control. The scheme of priority 
certificates has also proved a failure on account of the gross, and hitherto 
unchecked, corruption amongst the railway subordinates, and some places 
have been very hard-hit for that. It is an open secret that the Railwaymen 
have amassed large fortunes during this season at the cost of the suffering 
poor, and drastic measures are necessary to cope with this spreading evil. 
This is a sufficient and immediate task for the Bombay Governmeut’s C. I. D. 
which is now unnecessarily spending much of its time in shadowing the poor 
innocent politicals, and if it pays its attention to those hard-hearted railway 
servants who are draining the life-blood of the poor and bring them to justice, 
the C. I. D., we think, will have done iis legitimate duty and will earn some 
praise from the people. We hope it will doit. Apart from this the Govern- 
ment of Bombay can do nothing in equalising the distribution unless the 
Government of India extend them their helping hand in this matter, and it 
will be a criminal negligence on the latter’s part if they fail to do in time....... 
Everything will turo upoo the attitude of the Government of India, and we 
are waiting to see how that paternal Government who are so desparately anxious 
to retain large powers for the safety, security and well-being of the people, 
will use them at the present juncture.” 


26. The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi remarks that the reply made on behalf 

of Government to the interpellation put by the 

Interpellations in the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye in the recent session of the 
Bombay Legislative Bombay Legislative Council about the importation 
wig Vit 1 Pars; of food grains into different parts of the Presidency 
(29), 34th sa Obth sap and about the steps to be taken to stimulate food 
Sdnj Vartamdn (31), 24th production will not be looked upon as quite satis- 
Sept.; Jdm-e-Jamshed factory. It maintains that the food problem should 
(24), 25th Sepf. - now be regarded as one of imperial importance in 
view of the two existing calamities of famine and 

war and observes that Government should undertake, as a piece of their 
duty, the task of supplying all parts of the Presidency with adequate 
quantities of food grains. In order effectively to encourage cultivators to 
bring larger areas under grain cultivation, the paper suggests that Govern- 
ment should fix their land revenue in guch a manner that an increased 
cultivation of grain may not entail upon them any special loss when 
compared to the cultivation of other crops. [In the subsequent issue 
the paper thanks the Government of Bombay for their accepting tha 
resolution brought by the Honourable Mr. Purshotamdas in the local 
Legislative Council for urging the Government of India to take immediate 
steps to accord facilities, by rail and sea, for the import of grain into the 
Bombay Presidency. Referring to the present lack of transport facilities 
by rail and sea on account of the war, the paper holds both Government 
as well as the public responsible for the impending famine inasmuch as in 
times of peace they neglected to construct irrigation canals. In order to better 


enable the people to face famine difficulties it requests Government to relax | 


the stringency of the Bombay Abkari Act and allow tbe people more freely 
to. use mhowra flowers which serve them as an article of food. 
As a means to cope with the impending famine the Sdy Vartamdn sug- 
gests that Government, Municipalities and well-to-do people should co-oper- 
ate in starting shops for selling grain at cheap rates. It hopes that 
the steps so far takea by Government as well as those proposed to be taken 
by them in future will help to alleviate public sufferings but it wishes that 


: Se 


e se. may come ‘foes, to supplement the efforts of 

réing relief funds on a largé” . The Jdém-e-Jamshed | 

sfaction at the measures devised by Government to cope with 

nditions and remarks that municipalities, local boards and wealthy 

private individuals should lose no time in hastening to the succour of the 
‘poorer classes by opening shops for retailing grain at cheap rates. 


27. The Kesari requests Government to publish details giving names 
eh of merchants who got waggons and the rate at which 
aets food crisis. coro was purchased by them and the number of 
Kesari (118), 24th Sept. Waggons available next week. This, it thinks, will 
| put an end to profiteering. It thinks that under 
such an arrangement, people also will not lose heart, which means that 
riotings and lootings will stop which are due to panic. It goes on :—Not 
only in India but also in all neutral countries riots take place on account of 
the rise in prices ; even Japan is not free from it. All edibles in England are 
rationed out. Half the foodstuffs sent go to feed the fish, as a result of 
German submarining and the other half are available for people. Such is the 
state for the last two years and it appears the conditions will continue for a 
year more. Jt is hopeless to expect that prices will go down after the raius. 
Is it not necessary to utilise waggons held in reserve for military purposes, 
next year, at such atime? Ifthe condition of the people becomes worse, 
will not military strength itself deteriorate ? All imports of things of luxury 
should be stopped and machinery should be ordered from England, America 
and Japan. Officials should devote as much attention to machinery and 
technical training as to war loan and recruiting. Otherwise it will be just 
like decorating from outside a thing which is worm-eaten inside. 


28. We thank Mr. Lawrence, Assistant Collector, for undertaking a 
journey from Karwar to Bhatkal to inquire into the 
condition of the people. So long higher officers 

Failure of crops in had ‘to depend upon information supplied by 
Kanara. Shanbhogs and Patels. The practice introduced 
year Re aag a this year of examining standing crops by the higher 
Sent, Eng. cols. officials is really praiseworthy. But we are surprised 

at the method of crop inspection adopted by Mr. 

Lawrence. He started from Karwar on the 10th 

instant, went as far as Bhatkal, finished crops inspection and returned to 
Karwar on the 15th instant. Who would say that itis not an extraordinary 
feat to inspect the crops of three talukas in five days only? Wesurmise that 
the fields adjoining the royal road had mainly the honour of the Saheb’s visit. 
Would it not have been better if Mr. Lawrence had not been in sucha 
hurrry and had devoted one or two months to the work and fixed the anna value 
of crops of some model villages himself? We cannot say how far the Saheb 
saw the real state of poor rayats in this‘ he went and returned’ sort of journey. 
We respectfully request, therefore, that the rayats should be given their rights 
which they are entitled to according to law, after the consideration of the 
report of Patels and Shanbhogs and that Mr. Lawrence’s hurried inspection 
“ote not be relied upon. If the anna value is between four and six annas, 
ts are to get half suspensions. If it falls below four annas they are to get 

fu 1 suspension, according to law. Therefore all rayats should determine the 
anna value of crops immediately and apply to the Collector by the end of 
the month and obtain their legal rights. If applications are not made in 
time Government laws come in the way, though the poor condition of the 
rayats is known. If rayats take time by the forelock instead of placing 
Government in such a difficulty, they will get their rights without any 
trouble. [‘* Agriculturist”’ writes to the Vichdri on the above:—‘“ I cau un- 
hesitatingly say that the view expressed by the Kdnara Vritt is not shared 
by many here. It may be that the Editor often feels inclined to make criti- 
cism for criticism’s sake. He seems to believe that Mr. Lawrence’s tour and 
inspection were no better than a sham affair. I think a journalist should 


_ Strictly avoid creating misunderstanding between responsible officers and the 
weainitye ryots,”"] 
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29. Weare sorry to note that while fodder has become extremely scarce- 
and cattle are rapidly dying of starvation, Govern-. 
Protest against affores- ment are, instead of disforesting reserved forests, 
tation of additional lands converting additional pieces of land into forest. The ye 
- = oo ” Martti’ Bombay Government Gazette of 12th September 1918 q 
(106) "96th Sept. ”* notifies that 80 acres of land in the village of Gadgeri, } 
: taluka Haliyal (district Kanara), have been afforested 

for a public purpose! We are at a loss to understand the public purpose 
which is served thereby. Cattle are not allowed to graze fresly in these forests 
nor can the poor have fuel from them. On payment of money, passes for these 
purposes are no doubt issued; but whence can the people, starving for want 
of sufficient food, afford to pay the money? What good can these forests 
do to the public when the latter have to pay for everything produced in them. 


30. Many people ask us why grazing fees have not been yet collected. 
; Some told us that they have been, suspended for 
—- fees in Kanara. ome months and as they were not collected s5 long 
dnara Vritt (36), 18th heli a in it 2 eeia g that oa 
Sept. we believed init and said so. Some say that only 
a few villages have got exemption and that new 
orders have been issued to collect grazing fees usually paid in May or June, by 
the 15th of September. On the whole people are likely to be puzzled by ‘the | 
orders which enjoin collection of fees in Kodakim and exempt them in the . 
neighbouring village Mirjan. We suggest that fees should be paid if forest 
guards who are willing to pass receipts demand them and that applications 
should be sent along with receipts to forest and revenue authorities for refund. 
It is the duty of the forest officials tc announce changes made in rules 
regarding the grazing fees. Because no notification has been issued, people 
are put to all these troubles. 


o1. “The Associated Press telegram from Simla which was published 
' last Thursday regarding India’s war expenditure is 
_India’s total war expen- rather obscure. The telegram says that the Finance 
“ve India (14), 25th Member told the Imperial Legislative Council that 
Bek — India’s total war expenditure from the commence- 
ment of hostilities to the end of March last was By 
25 million sterling. The figure given by the Finance Member is entirely mis- ; 
leading........00. In order to appreciate what India has meant and will con- 
tinue to mean in the scheme of Imperial Defence, it is necessary to remember 
that for years past, when the now self-governing Dominions were hardly 
contributing a farthing towards Imperial defence, although they enjoyed the 
protection of the Empire's military eet en India, out of her slender resources, 
was incurring annually an expenditure on the army, equivalent to her entire Me 
land revenue. It has been officially acknowledged times out of number that | 1 
this army was maintained as much in the interests of Great Britain as for : 
the internal or the external security of India. In recent years, the Indian 
army expenditure has assumed enormous proportions, being about two-fifths 
of the net revenues of the country excluding railways and irrigation. Until 
the war, the Dominions incurred merely a nominal liability for the military 
and naval defences of the Empire. And since the commencement of hostili- 
ties their contribution has not been excessive, considering their industrial and It 
economic prosperity, attained under the protection offered to them by the a ir 
Britigh: DaAVy....0600+ It is no use trying to mislead an ignorant or uninquir- 4 
ing world that India has shared very little of the war burdens and we cannot +15 
help thinking that the object of doing it was to justifiy the Indian Govern- ibe 
ment in the unconscionable demand that is now being made on India for 
shouldering additional burdens to the tune of 45 millions or God knows how 
mwany more. We know that the officials of the Government of India are past- 
masters in the art of suppressio vert and. suggestio falst. But that it should be 
carried to the extent of indirectly belittling India’s services is one that calls 
for protest from every honest Indian st least.”’ 


32. Alluding to the recent victory won in Palestine by General Allenby Ti 

the Bombay Samdchdr remarks that this victory has 

Turkey should be in- dealt such a blow to the prestige of Germany in ie 
duced to make a separate (Central Asia and the adjoining parts that all her 

— Fe re ag 63 plans in those regions must fail. It maintains that 
on ey amachar (8%), the ‘Turkish pation will now unmistakably realise that, 

ee instead of really becoming a source of difficulties to 
mw 247—4 con sisi is 
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nations. | 
such a double advantage could be taken is opportune and fit to be examined 


with sympathy. ‘That suggestion is to wean Turkey from the Central Powers 
and to conclude a separate peace with her, and in view of the changing public 
opinion in Turkey it should not be difficult for the Allies to bring about 
such & consummation. 


83. ‘Sir William Vincent’s reply to Mr. Patel’s question about the 
extension of the term of the present [odian Legisla- 
Suspicions regarding tive Council gives rise to the suspicion that the 
the goodwill of the now regime of reformed councils will not be started 


Um the potitioal relorene for another council period. If it is so, we must 


Servant of India (8), Strongly deprecate the excessive delay that this 
26th Sept. implies. The country is in a mood of eager expec- 
tancy, and any undue delay in bringing the reforms 
into operation will have a disastrous effect. It is believed by some that on 
the coaclusion of the war English opinion will become indifferent to the 
claims of India, and that an attempt will be made to water down the 
proposals; however unfounded the belief may be, all avoidable delays in giving 
practical shape to the scheme cannot fail to react on the public mind. Our 
good friends in England like Mr. Charles Roberts have been complaining that 
the authorities in England are not proceeding with the scheme with all 
possible expedition and see evil omens in things happening there.......... A 
contributory cause of the rising popular suspicion in India is the non-appoint- 
ment of the committees on franchises and the division of subjects. These 
were promised more than a month and a heaif ago and yet the names of 
members are not announced. The general expectation was that the com- 
mittees would come out here and set to work immediately, and unless we 
hear of their arrival shortly, this expectation will be disappointed. As regards 
the appointment of unofficial Indians to these committees, we must insist 
that they should be chosen from public life. The Government would be com- 
mitting a blunder if they still ran in semi-official grooves. It ison the spirit 
in which these committees will go to work that the merit of the scheme in 
great measares depends. ‘The present is a mere skeleton scheme, as Lord 
Islington described it, aud if the franchise is not well devised—sufficiently 
broad and so as to do justice to all the elements in the population—and if the 
largest possible number of subjects is not transferred to popular control, we 
must repeat, Indian opinion cannot be expected to rally round the scheme in 
its final form.” 


34. “ That portion of the Report of Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu 

3 which deals with European commercial interests 

The position of Kuro- has not received sufficient notice at the hands of the 
pean interests under the puypblic........... The Indian merchant has occupied 
7 or = ce in this country a position not only lower than that 
a“ mere tS. of the Englishman but also that of the German 
| merchant and the Japanese. It is inconceivable 
that on the one hand, Indians sheuld get responsible government and on the 
other this privileged position of the non-Indian could continue......... The 
European merchant in the past has kept himself aloof from all activity aiming 
at-social amelioration. He has shirked his responsibilities in the Muni- 
cipalities and onthe District Boards, and confident as he has been to secure 
his wishes over « friendly drink with the | ficials at the Club, he has with 

. flew exceptions disdained to associate with the Indian either on the public 
platform or in public life.......... The latest example of this partiality by the 
‘Government of India has been the exemption of the Tea Industry from the 
-@peration of the Income-tax of 1918 for the period of one year over and above 
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of the report draw attention ‘that the foreign commercial interests are selfish 
and drain the country of the wealth which it ought to retain’ is based on the 
experience of several generations. The economic policy of the Hast India 
Company, which was frankly out to make monéy here has been handed over 


to the European mercantile community and they have proved to the . 


general satisfaction of this’ couvtry that that policy has been considerably 
developed and advanced in their hands........... It has been suggested. 
that the new taxation for the proposes of education, sanitation and general 
works of utility, after the Reform Scheme comes into operation will 
affect Britis industry and this is resented very much by the Kuropean 
commercial interests. Dictates of selfishness could not go any further. 
Having enjoyed a privileged position for several generations and having 
built up enormous individual fortunes in this country without ever a 
thought of returning any fraction of it to the people, these white merchants 
are now out to safeguard their position against the fulfilling of an obvious duty 
in future. The organised opposition to Indian political reforms from these 
men must have convinced everyone of the part they will take in the future 
economy of the Indian nation........... The ultimate establishment of self- 
sovernment in this country is inevitable and when that time comes, however 
carefully the responsible ministers may approch the problem of European 
Commerce, it would be impossible for them to overlook altogether the popular 
feeling on the subject. This popular feeling is being created now by the 
stupid antics of the Anglo-Indian merchants........... From the preparations 
already made by the non-official Kuropeans in this country, it appears they are 
going to fight inch by inch agaiust the grant of any reforms....... No amount 
of reservation by the Goverament of India of the power to protect this hostile 
exploitation will prevent them from the disapprobation of the public which 
has a way of registering itself in definite forms. We confidently expect a 
revival of the Swadesht movement, and, lest this revival should take the form 
of a boycott of Kuropean stuff and of European concerns, we would warn those 
who are organising Anglo-Indian opinion to weigh matters seriously and to 
indicate their sympathy with Indian political aspirations in unmistakable 
terms, and to be prepared to share with the Indian rather than to appropriate 
to his exclusion, the great scope for commercial and industrial enterprise, 
which India offers........... If the Europeans are so conscience-struck at their 
own misdeeds in the past, that they cannot credit us with balance and with 
Jevel-headedness in the future, we should be sorry for them. In any case if 
they want to give proof of their bond-fides, iet them abandon the senseless 
propaganda which they have undertaken in Calcutta and in London. If on 
the other hand like gamblers, they must put all that they have as a stake and 
they must fight all along the line, then they should be prepared for the 
consequences, which they would be drawing upon themselves. The issue at 
all events is perfectly clear and the choice lies in their hands.” 


35. “The new Income-tax returns have produced serious discontent 

. among the Indian mercantile community not only 

bed new Income-tax jn this city but also in mofussil places like Ahmeda- 
wie hie bad. The merchants are not opposed to paying the 
Pca ineia (16); WO. 4. Bus they are opposed—and we believe with 
very good justification—to official meddlesomeness 

in their affairs. It may conform to official conscience to multiply and 
complicate the income-tax machinery beyond the intelligence of the average 
man. Butitis avery unsound practice which can only result in grave 
discontent. ‘lhe insistence placed on these returns has already produced that 
unfortunate result, while in no way smoothening the path of the officials. 
Representations made to the Viceroy have fallen on deaf ears and the Viceroy 
has even declined té-receive a deputation of the interests affected. But the 
end of the trouble does not seem to be in sight. While the officials are 
apparently determined to continue their idiotic demands, we do not think the 
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the exemption enjoyed by them for over thirty years, whereas the only. 
industry which is largely in the hands of Indians is going to be penalised. 
by the excess profits tax on the one hand and the Cloth Contra! Bill on the. 
other........... The suspicion in the minds of Indians to which the authors | 
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ntile community will gratuitously surrender to official high-handedness, 


sation issué is capable of an amicable settlement provided Govern- 
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4 36. The Gujardti is disappointed at the refusal of His Excellency the. 


pre hy Bs Viceroy to consider the petitions sent by the 
-. Ger a), 22nd mercantile community in the country. against the 
9 (09) 98 “he ot new Income ‘Jax returns and asks the merchants of 


- Akhbdr-e-Isldm (59), 23rd Ahmedabad against whom summonses have been 


and 2.th t.; Pdrei issued by the Collector*to hold firm in the matter 
Sansdr (27), 14th Sept. of their refusal to sign the returns and be prepared 

to suffer the consequences. It, however, considers 
it inadvisable for the merchants and traders to organise a general strike as 
contemplated by them. Tbe Praja Mitra and Parsi urges upon Government 
the need of giving a careful consideration to the petitions submitted to them 
and asks the Collector of Ahmedabad to withdraw the summons issued 
against the merchants. It also asks the merchants not to organise a general 
strike. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm warns the merchants against being misled into 
magnifying a small affair, and declares that they would lose public sympathy 
if they were to resort to a strike. It does not think the arguments advanced 
by the merchants to be of sufficient weight to induce Government to 
reconsider the question. The Pdrsi Sansdr asks the merchants to submit the 
returns in view of His Excellency the Viceroy’s reply and hopes that Govern- 


ment will be induced to reconsider the question and afford the merchants 
some relief. | 


87. Referring to the Press note making allocations from the extra 
excise revenue towards education and sanitation, 

Comments on the Press . the Kesari remarks :—This, of course, means that 
Note allocating " ome those who wish to bring about improvement in the 
pe a gre lta direction of education and sanitation must pray to 
Kesari (118), 24th @pt. God for the spregd of liquor consumption with a 
view to increase the revenue! However, as the 

present lot of primary school teachers in general has become very pitiable 
Owing to the prevailing farnine conditions, we only wish they may get an 
increase in their pay, no matter if it be from the liquor revenue, and that 


thereby their hardships may, for the present at least, be relieved to a certain 
extent. 


88. ‘‘The Government of Bombay have decided to devote the excess 
profits from the sale of country spirits for the 

eth Buler (©), Sst purposes of education and sanitation.......... The 
profits and excess profits from the sale of country 

spirits are realized at the expense of the ruin of a large number of people 
belonging to the lower and the lower middle classes. That ruinis complete— 
physical, mental and moral. It is now proposed to utilize these profits for 
the purpose of education and sanitation. It is a complete vicious circle ; 
the government receipts are realized by the physical and mental ruin of a 
large number of people and they are utilized in helping the physical and 


mental regeneration of those people! This is perhaps a sample of bureaucratic 
efficiency.” 


389. The Praja Mitra and Parsi describes the present visitation of 


influenza in Bombay as a dismal calamity upon 

Influenza epidemic in the city and remarks that the heavy toll of daily 
ee ; . mortality it claims is nothing if not staggering. 

aja Mitra and Pdrst 1+ vaintains that under the existing circumstanc 

(29), 28th Sept. « 8 oS 
the public naturally turn their eyes towards their 
Governor and, accordingly, it appeals to His Excellency forthwith to come 
over to Bombay and convene a public meeting to express sympathy with the 
public in their sufferings as well as to take them into confidence as to the steps 
so far taken by his Government to cope with the evil, and to consult public 
leaders as to further measures that should be taken in that conncction. The 
paper believes that the virulence of the existing visitation of influenza is, to a 
considerable extent, due to want of stamina among the people to resist all 
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disease brought on by heavy prices of foodstuffs. It maintains that hopes 
built upon the operations of the Controller of Prices and his advisory committees 
‘have proved to be vain and adds that instead of leaving the masses: of the 
people to their own resources, Government should start relief funds and 
make arrangements on a large scale to provide them with foodstuffs and 
medicines at much cheaper rates than the cost price. 


40. ‘“ What is being done by the Government and large Municipalities 
fike Bombay and Calcutta to investigate the disease ? 
ge _ Thisis the most important question to be asked 
Praja Mitra and -o at the present time and it should be answered 
oy), Zith Sept. ing. publicly. A superior bacteriologist with a first-class 
— laboratory may ,not be found in India, but it ig 
absurd to defer all investigations till an expert is 
brought out from Europe. We have several well-known: bacteriologists in 
India ; the laboratory at Parel is up-to-date and well equipped and Major 
Glen-Liston, the bacteriolozist in charge, is a capable investigator. Dr, 
Fowler, the bacteriologist of the Bangalore Research Institute, has a high 
reputation, and either he or Dr. Glen-Liston, or both of them, might be 
entrusted with the investigation at once.......... The Bombay Municipality 
should take action without delay and publish the result of the bacteriological 
tests.......... We think leaflets giving simple directions about precautions 
should be printed in Gujarati and Marathi, and distributed broadcast through- 
out the city, while medical relief to the poor should continue to be given free 
as at present.” 


41. A correspondent writes to the New Times:—‘It is a matter of 
Phe regret that many false stories as regards Aurangzeb 
Alleged objectionable (Alamgir) are being shown to the public of Karachi 


Skate Re gre inadrama. A drama is performed very often by 


Kerichi the Gujarati company in the Parsi theatre named 
New Times (7), 22nd ‘Swami Bagat Swamant’ which has absolutely no 
Sept. connection with history........... It gives one an 


impression that Alamgir fell in love with old Kajput 
ladies such as the wife of Jaswant. As a matter of fact history tells us that 
he was avery pious man.......... Secondly, Aurangzeb is represented as 
fighting with ladies. This is all false.......... The drama is full of exag- 
geration which has injured the feelings of all Muslims in the theatre, 
Mughal ladies were very much oppressed by some stupid words which were 
unbearable for a Muslim audience.” 


42. ‘* We have cried a number of times that the question of high prices 
of food-stuffs and other necessaries of life is assume 
Suggestion for control- ing serious dimensions and though we hear of 
ling prices of foodstuffs ¢ommittees having been formed in this or that place, 
in the Upper Sind Fron- jothing practical or substantial has been done in 
ay neha gy this district. We are often consoled on promises 
rontier Gazette (418), , oo ee 
14th Sept., Eng. cols. and hopes that the local municipality will open 
shops for the sale of food-stuffs or a local committee 
will control prices, but we do not yet know, when these hopes and 
promises will become realities, The situation is growing serious day by day 
and any the least further delay is surely dangerous.......... Wheat exported 
from Punjab is being sold at Karachi at 5-11-3 per maund, while the local 
produce of this district sells at Rs. 7-0-0 per maund in its head-quarter town. 
If we turn our eye to the neighbouring district of Nasirabad we find abund- 
ance of wheat lying there which fetches no more than Rs. 4 per maund in 
that area. Bearing these things in mind, we fail to understand why thig 
district is being ma’’e to suffer the pangs of scarcity and dearness. If wheat 
cannot be exported from Nasirabad (for which there seems no solid reason 
to us) it can conveniently be imported from Punjab where there is abundance 
of wheat and sold here at the cost price. This single step if taken either by 
Government or by our local corporeaps, is sure to teach a sound lesson to the 


local merchants who are keeping b&®k their stock and raising prices by every 
possible means,” | 
H 247—5 CON 
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eleomes the Cotton Cloth Control Bill and says that 
the inflated 3 of cloth are mainly due to the 
ne Moen Vice Von inordinate greed of cloth merchants and that the war 
shew) @Bth Bept has contributed to that result to a very limited extent 
ae ‘ only. It approves of Mr. Sharma’s amendment that 
‘a : merohants should be punished with imprisonment and holds 
—  ~—---« Shat these men who consult their own interests only have themselves to thank 
> ~~ for this drastic enactment. They are woalthy and it is their duty, it argues, 
"to facilitate the progress of the country by alleviating the sufferings of the 
ere poor. Incidentally the paper remarks that these people belong to the so-called 
aan educated’ classes which fact clearly proves that our present system of 
Se education is unsound in that it does not foster a spirit of patriotism. 


44. The Kesari admits that the renee, Coes ee meee some 
: desirable changes in the Cloth Control Bill; but if 
| Kesart (118), 24th Sept. thinks unless mills are increased in number and 
unless measures are taken that will strike fear into the hearts of selfish 
merchants who keep back stocks from the market and create an artificial rise 
in prices, the prices will not go down. It adds:—Bengal and Madras have 
un a census of cloth and rice respectively but Bombay has done neither. 
Bombay has to depend on others for corn but not so in respect of cloth. What 
means it that the price of cloth has gone up very high in Bombay ? What is 
the remedy for the high price of non-standardised cloth, even under the new Bill? 
More machinery should be ordered, hours of labour should be increased and 
two shifts of labourers should be employed. Government do not adopt any 
of the measures but the Japanese merchants have already realised the mistake 
and they are about to start a mill in the Punjab. Have Government and 
the merchants foreseen the consequences of Japanese mills in India ? 
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45. Adversely commenting upon the Hindu Marriages Bill brought 

by the Honourable Mr. Patel in the Imperial 

The Honourable Mr, egislative Council, the Praja Bandhu remarks that 
Patel’s Bill to validate it will have the effect of putting a premium upon 


: intercaste marriages. dissolute marriages among the Hindu community. 
Praja Bandhu (25), It maintains that the object of the Honourable mem- 
§ 22nd Sept.; Kdthidwdr herin bringing the Bill may be to deal a blow to 


serie By cana the rigidity of the present caste system, but it adds 


(87), 14th Sept.; Sari that before that object is achieved it will give great 
Venkateshwar (85), 26th encouragement to the licentious. The paper declares 
Sept. that the Bill will help to bring about a race of 

bastards, and also observes that it will give rise to 
great difficulties in matters of inheritance. Will the Hindu society, in- 
quires the paper, tolerate the claims of the progeny of a Bhil woman by 
her Bania husband, which they would have under the new Bill, upon the 
ancestral property? [The Kdthidwdr Samdchdr also is of opinion that the 
Bill, if turned into law, will encourage licentious marriages. It further 
gtates that the Bill will produco many men who will be inclined to raise 
disturbances against the constitution of castes. The Sindhu Samdchdr 
ae remarks that the Bill, if it becomes law, will encourage promiscuous marriages 
ee between male Hindu reformers and Christian, Muhammadan, Bhangt, Chamdr 
ee. and other women, and adds that as a result, the Hindu community will be 
Bae wiped out of existence as effectively as the Red Indians of America. It 
suggests that every Hindu who wishes well of his caste should powerfully 
a Yaise his voice in condemnation of the Bill and wishes that the Sandtan 
. aie Dharma Maha Mandal and other religious associations as well as Hindu 


ee religious heads should bestir themselves and carry on agitation against the 
Be _ adverse effects that are likely to follow from the new measure. The Shri 


Venkateshwar regards the Bill as a ruinous measure.-~ It writes :—Can 
Government, for the convenience of a mere handful of Hindus, incorporate 
-  foto'the laws of the country an Act whichis calculated to cause untold harm 
_ $0 crores of Hindus? If Goveroment Were to do some such thing it should 
be mp Honed that they will be committing a great blunder. In our opinion 
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- before doing anyth else in connection with the present Bill Government 
_ Should consult acknowledged leaders of the Hindu religion.) — 


EDUCATION. 


46. “ The students of the Gujarat College made a sorry exhibition of 
themselves on the occasion of the unveiling of a bust 

Condemnation of the of Lord Sydenham by boycotting the ceremony, an 
conduct of the Gujarat objectionable notice being surreptitiously affixed to 
College oa on ta the notice board of the College.......... The dis- 
of Lord Svdepham's bust graceful behaviour of these youths, who stood aloof 
Sind Observer (12), 18th 5°me distance away from the meeting place and still 
Sept. more disgracful manner in which, itis said, they 
followed the people who had formed the meeting on 

their homeward way displayed not only an utter want of manners, especially 
to ladies, but also served to demonstrate that their vaunted fitness for home 


rule was & delusion of a bad type.” 


47. ‘‘ With regard to the Sind College we strongly feel that its 
rey aay oor paganism and the growing numbers of Moslem 
sic teckiaetian’ i ss students make it imperative for the Board to make 
the Sind College. an early provision for their residence at the College 
Sind Moslem (11), 8ist premises. The temptations for uncontrolled students 
Aug. at Karachi are many and various and the Hindvdst 
and Sindvdsi have no reason to grudge us if an attempt 
is made to have proper supervision over boys........... It is on account of the 
difficulties of the Sind College life that our boys have to go all the way to 
Junagadh and Aligarh and many have to give up their studies. A hostel 
for Mussulmans with dining and prayer rooms conducted under proper 
supervision would give us all the advantages of residential system and we can 
well see how great an attraction it would be to the Mussulman scholars. As 
it is, the three or four Mussulmans who manage to get into the Hostel are in 
all matters fish out of water, with the result that Mussulmans do not care to 
go to it. Could the premier educational institution be thus said to give any 
impetus to our education ?”” | 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P, W. Secretariat, Bombay, 4th October 1918. 
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Report: on Indian Papers: 


. | - PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESI IDENCY 
For the week ending 5th October 1918. 


— aD 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as Stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report k 
and what the correct facts are. i 


CONTENTS. 
POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION— 


Agrarian matters: The impending famine in the Presidency and Goyern- 
ment measures to meet it. ’ : : . 28 & 29 


PARAGRAPHS. 


British rule: 


Alleged corner in Ghee . ;' ' , , : 27 
Bengal Government’s Press Note on the Calcutta riots ' ; 25 
Comments on the Madras Government’s Press Communiqué on the 
Madras riots . : ;, : 26 
England as the trustee of India ; , : 24 
President Wilson’s liberty loan speech and British yiltey i in India 22 
The jail is a place of pilgrimage for patriots “ieee Min weeks ete pee = 


Bombay Legislative Council : 
Comments on the selection of persons whose views on the Reform 


Scheme have been invited , 19 
Interpellations in the — : , : , 20 
The agrarian situation as discussed in- the — ’ 18 
The Honourable Mr. Godbole’s motion regarding minute sub- division 
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Congress : Election of Mr. Tilak as President of the ensuing session of the 
National Congress at Delhi . : ; 45 
Co-operative Society: The Dharwar Urban — and the Chowkam System’. 43 
Forest Department: Protest against including some land in the Haliyal i 
Taluka in reserve forest ; ' ' . ; 44 i 


Imperial Legislative Council : 
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public opinion , ; : : ; ; 8 


The discussion on the Press Act resolution in the— . ‘ . 183—15 
The Honourable Mr. Patel’s resolution in the— regarding the 
Congress and Moslem League Deputations to England . 9—12 
Indian Press: The policy of the Deccan Ryot, a new non-Brahmin paper . 41 & 42 


Indian Reforms : 8 
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Medical matters: The Influenza epidemicin Bombay .. . . _ . 38—40 s 
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LIST OF NEWSPAPERS AND rinks | 


(As it stood on the Ist October 1918.) «> 7 a 


. . wet Nae f ee 
No. | Name of Publication. | Where Published. | Edition. | Name, caste and age of Bditor, “ia 
ENGLISH. 
i | Bombay East Indian...) Bombay soe] Weekly ...| J. L. Britt; Hast Indian ; 71 | eee 850 
2 | Commercial Gazette  ...| Sukkur iol ae ...| Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed Suleman; 200 . 
Muhammadan ; 42. 
8 |Deccan Ryot ...| Poona a: a ...| A. B. Batthe, M.A., LL.B.; Jain; 82 §...) «+ 
4 | Home Ruler ... | Kardchi Oe ...| Durgadas B. Advani; Hindu (Amil);35 ...| 100 i 
5 | Indian Social Reformer ... Bombay i ...| KAmAékshi Natardjan, B.A.; Hindu (Ma- 575 
a drasi Brahmin) ; 47. : 
6 | Mahrétta .-| Poona «| Do. | Démodar Vishwanéth Gokhale, B.A.,| 700 * 
LL.B. ; Hindu (ChitpAwan Brdhman) ; 32. 
7 | New Times »»+| Karachi ws+| Daily ...| Likamdas Khemchand Jeswdni, M.A. ; 500 
Hindu (Lohdna) ; 23. 
8 | Servant of India w+ | Poona »»»| Weekly ..| Ve 8. Shrinivads Shdstri; Hindu (Madrdsi} 1,500 
Brahman); 40. 
9 | Sind Advocate +++} Sukkur a ae »».| Pribhdas Kodanmal Gogia ; Hindu ; 43 ... 500 
10 | Sind Moslem oe: % ecco] D0. ++») Abdul Aziz Sheikh Mahomed Suleman) 200 
Muhammadan ; 42. e 
11 | Sind Observer wee} Karachi »».| Bi-weekly | 9» Leonard ; Anglo-Indian ; 50 oe 375 
12 | Sunday Tatler ++»| Bombay .. | Weekly .».| O. 8. Menon ; Hindu ; 60 as 500 
13 | Young India ot =| DO eco] 00, ooe| E. K. Telang ; Hindu (Sarasyat) ; 41. 1,000 
ANGLO-GousARA’TI, 
14 | A’ry& Prakash »-| Baroda o+.| Weekly 44a] Motil4] Tribhovandés, B.A., LL.B. ; Hindu) 1,000 
(Bania) ; 47. 
15 | Dnydn Prakash »++| Rajkot. | Fortnightly . ...| Tribhovanddés Damodardas vine 500 
16 | Gujarati .»-| Bombay »..| Weekly ...| Manildl Ichchhér4m Desdi ; Hindu (Bania) ;| 16,500 
35. 
17 | Gujarat Mitré ---| Surat e-| Do, ...| Uttamr4m Umedrim Reshamwiéla; Hindu} 1,800 : 
| (Dashalad Bania) ; 42. BS 
18 | Gujardti Punch .».| Ahmedabad accel D0. .»»| Som4él4l Mangaldés Shah; Hindu (Mesrij 3,600 : 
Bania); 41. ‘ 
19 | Hindi Punch | .».| Bombay eco Do. wes.| Burjorji Navroji Apakhtydr ; Parsi; 60... 516 
20 | Hindusthdn ee amy s vel 20 ...| Ratanl4l Atmér4m Shéh; Modh Bania;; 1,500 — 
“ie — 
21 | Hindusthén and Akhbér-e-| Do. .se| Daily at Do. do. -~«| 2,000 a 
Soudagar. “ag 
92 | Indian Loyalist ...| Wadhwan oo Weekly. ...| Ganeshji Jethabhai ; Hindu (Khatri) ; 64... 600 Bae! 
23 | Jdm-e-Jamshed ...| Bombay »»»| Daily ...| Phirozsh4h Jehdngir Marzbén, M.A.,| © 5,500 3 ‘a 
| Parsi; 42. \ | . Pe: 
24 | Kaiser-i-Hind sod fT ...| Weekly ...| Erachshaw Rustomji Hirji Behedin ; PArsi;| 5,800 a 
35. : 
: | ya ee 
25  Kéthidwér Times -+-| Rajkot -»»| Bi-weekly eoe| Trikamji Govind} Kotak ; Hindu ia i 800 . a 
| 38. | aM 
26 | Pérsi-Sansér ...| Karachi o»-| Weekly .»| Jehangir Frdmroze Panthkey; Parsi; 80 ... 500 
27 | Praja Bandhu ...| Ahmedabad e+ Doo gee Jagjivand4s 8. Trivedi; Hindu (Shrimdli} 2,700 ! é 
; | | | Bréhman),; sill | a 
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See pany | »s.|Rustamji N, Vatcha-Gandhi ; Pérsi; 52 ... 7,000 
veo} Weekly \ ee} Nagindds Déyd4bhéi; Hindu (Nagar Bania) ; 600 
| 72. 


at =O, .»-| Saiyad Mahomed Saiyad Alli; Muham- 400 
madan ; 21. 


Reo : sos} Weekly soot Ge ve Honndpurmath ; Hindu (Lingdyat); 600 
‘eae A | “ 70% : 4 7 

Boa 34 | Vibhdkar ++] Belgaum | Do. +] Panditépa> Réy4pa Ohikodi, B.A.; Hindu} 300 
Be | (Lingdyat) ; 38. 

Fee anp Mana’rat. 


7 —s 85 | Kénara News .«:| Kumta (Kanara) ...| Fortnightly ...| Krishna Keshav Shenvi; Hindu (Goud| 400 
ae Saraswat Brahmin); 48, : 


aie Anaro-Mana’rat, 
a 86 Dnyénodays ..| Bombay .».| Weekly ...|Rev. R. A. Hume ; Ohristain (American). 625 
Fiera ' ' 


es. 
ve Pee 87 | Dnydn Prakdsh «| Poona (and Bom-} Daily ...| GopéliKrishna Deodhar, M.A. ; Hindu (Chit-| 3,000 
poet bay). pawan Brahman) ; 46, 


S| _~— 88 | Dnyén Prakdsh | Do. sea] Weekly Do. do. sof 4,000 


89 | Hindu Missionary ...{ Bombay »s| Do. ~ Gejanan a Vaidya, B.A.; Pathare 500 
: | : abhu ; 49. 


oe : N40 | than Prakish ce fae we] Daily .s.| Damodar SAvalérdm Yande; Hindu;| 2,000 
a (Mardtha); 56. 


ee Al | Se gerok ..+| Poona. .. | Weekly ...| Vélchand Rémchand Kothéri, B.A. (Jain) ;| 1,000 
Ras 25, 
es sie - - Jagriti ...| Baroda ion on ...| Bhagavantrao Balavantrio . Pdlekar 700 


Bes Maratha ; 30. 
Se —~ 48 Pragati and Jinvijay ..| Belgaum .-| Fortnightly ...| Anna Babaji Latthe ; Jain; 32 A 300 


ee. 44 | Shetkari ...| Anmednagar «| Weekly ...| Ganesh Krishn& Chitale, B.A., LL.B.; 200 
| ii Hindu (Chitpa4wan Brahman) ; 49. 


ee 45 | Subodh Patrika ...| Bombay | Do, ...| Dwérkinéth G, Vaidya; Hindu (Gold-| 500 
ean | | smith); 42, 
‘aie ANGLO-PORTUGUESE, 


ae x oR ; a. 4 #0 : O Anglo-Lusitano " eee Bombay eee Weekly eee eseees 400 
Ries .. AyNero-Snupexr. 


meses: 47 | Prontier Gazette -+«| Jaoobabad ...| Weekly ves Vishindéa Prénjainmal; Hindu (Bhitia);) 500 
ae i Be 


-»-| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Daily ...| Jethmal Parsr4m ; Hindu(Amil) ; 41 oe 700 


| Larkana w«.| Weekly «| Lahilr4am Mulchand Tavarmaldni; Hindu 700 
(Amil) ; 29. | 


...| Sukkur ...| Bi-weekly ...| Mulchand Bhagchand ; Hindu (Baléni); 40,| 800 


_ es] Larkana | Weekly eee, Devsing Shamsing ; Hindu (Amil); 31... 500 


.»-| Shikérpur ...| Monthly | ...| Bhai Mohandey Ghansh4mdas; Hindu} . 300 
; (Bhatia); 56 | 


...| Hyderabad (Sind)...| Daily ...| Kamalsing Pahumal ; Hindu (Amil);41...; 1,000 


-».| Karachi -».| Weekly .».| Jamatmal Lalchand; Hindu (Chaprdo);| 6500 
44, 


«| Shikdérpur (Sukkur).| Do, ine ——— Verhamal; Hindu (Goklani) ; 800 
| 4 ‘ 
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No. | Nume of Publication. | Where Published. Nahe, caste and age of Baitor, 9 gg oo ae 
a J cami : a PR a Bi: ak: peli ; 
GusaRa‘TT. | . tal 
58 | Akhbér-e-Isl4m | Bomba veal Dad is Kési Muhammad Porbundari;} 1,500. ae 
y .| Daily ; Kéat Toma oo dari ;; 1,500 me 
: | uhammadan 
59 | Anavil Sevak -«-| Surat »»e| Monthly -+| Dayalji Nanubhai Desai; Hindu (Anavil] 3,500 
' | Brahman); 42. yaeoce 
60 | Baroda Vartamdn .».| Baroda «oo| Weekly soo] Jverbh4i Déddbhdi Patel: Hindu 1,500 
(Lewa Patidadr) ; 48. 
61 | Bombay Mazah eee, Bombay eee} Do, oes Sorab Sheriar Irani ; Parsi; $1 the 500 
62 | Bombay Samachar «| Do, «oo| Daily -»-| Kaikhusru Maénekji Minocheher-Homji,B.A.;| 4,200 
e Parsi ; 43. 3 
63 | Broach Mitr& »++| Broach ooo] Weekly »+.| Trikamlal Harindth Thdkor ; Hindu (Brah- 60) ; 
ma Kshatri) ; 36, 
64 | Broach Saméchér a a De ses] JohSngirji Ardeshir ; Parsi; 89 | BOO 
65 | Chitramay Jagat | Poona .»-| Monthly -..| Tulj4shankar  Gawrishankar Yddnik;| 1,500 
(Audich Sahasra Brdhman) ; 35. ! 
66 | Deshi Mitra& oo} Surat ose] Weekly oti — Kikaébhai ; Jain (Visa Shrimali);| 1,700 
67 | Deshodaya ool Db wa Oe »+| Prabhushankar Narbharam Vyas; Hindu 500 oat 
68 Gorakshana eee Bombay eee Do. eee eoceee eee “4 
69 | Hind Vijay% »-| Baroda s-| Do, --| Dayabhéi Kasandés; Hindu (Shrdwak| 1,000 
Bania) ; 5?. 
70 | Hitechhu ees} Kardchi ol ee ---| Haril4l Valji Thakur; Hindu (Audich 100 
Bréhman) ; 32. 
71 | Kaira Vartam4n eo+| Kaira >” | Somachand Panachand; Hindu (Jain 500 
| Bania) ; 42. | 
72 | KAéthidwar Samachar _...| Ahmedabad oof DOs ove “ana Chhaganlal; Hindu (Bréh- 500 
man); 48. : 
73 | Loka Mitr& eos} Bombay .-+| Bi-weekly eee a pg Ménekji Minochar-Homii, 800 
74 | Navsdri Patrika coe] Navedri ooo] Weekly >| Harivallabhdas  Prdnjivandds Parekh; 430: 
. Hindu (Bania) ; 44. r 
75 Political Bhomiyo .».| Ahmedabad we} Do. -»-| Nurkhan Amirkhan ; Muhammadan; 60...| 1,400 
76 | Praja Pokér |§=§ | Surat wv+| ¢ Do. ...| Uttamram Umedram Reshamwala ; Désdl4d| 1,000 
| Bania ; 42. 
77 | Shri Say4ji Vijay «»-| Baroda ~ eof Do. - .»-| Manekl4] Ambérém Doctor; Hindu ( 4,106 
Shriméli Bania) ; 4v, 
78 | Surat Akhbér ...| Surat ks ain ...| Pirozsh4h Edalji Patel ; Parsi; 48 600 
79 } Vivechak ...| LA&chhras (Néndod,| Monthly | Chaganl4l Naranbhdi Mesri; Hindu 50 
Rajpipla State). (Bhavsar) ; 33. 
Guzana’rt AND Hinpt. . 
80 | Jain o--| Bhavnagar -»-| Weekly e+} Deychand Damji ; Hindu (Bania);32 ../ 1,800 i ae 
HInvl. oy 
81 | Chitramay’ Jagat wee, Poona ---| Monthly eee} RAmchandr’ Vadsudeo’ Joshi; Hinduj 1,250 : 
| (Deshasth Brdhman); 380 and Shan 
Narahar Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth Brah- ‘ 
‘| man); 41. | $ 
a 82 Gorakshana eee Bombay eee Weekly ee eseoee eee 
~ 88 -| Jain Mitra eee} BULAt me Gee ...| Mulohand Kasandés Kapadia: Jain; 38 ...J 1,100 : 
84 | Shri Venkateshwar © ...| Bombay eoe| Daily ss Amratial Chakrawarti; Bengali Bréhmin 4 1,000 Rt 
85’ Shri Venkateshwar Samd-| Do. veo| Weekly Siu Do. do | 8,000 : 
| char. : 
961 Sindhu Samdchér jo] Raa +} Do. «| Pandit Sidheshwar Tatéram ; 36 <l 700 
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Krishniji Hanumant Mudvedkar; Hind 
_(Deshasth Brahman) ; 45. 


| 


veel DOo »o.| Gururdéo Raghavendri Mamdadpur; Hindu 
_ | td (Deshastha Brdhman) ; 50, 


M. N. Tembe ; (Karhéda Brahman) ; 36 ... 


Do, do, : eee 950 


Gaurishattkar RAmprasdd ; Hindu (Kanoja 
| Bré4hman); 55. 
soo] Dharwar ae ne ee ees| Vasudevacharya Shrinivasacharya Kerur,| 800 


Pleader ; Hindu (Deshasth Brahmin) ; 50. 


95 | Arya Vaibhav -+s| Dhulia (West Khan-| Weekly eee} Tulsidas Govind Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 
desh). ; Brdéhmin) ; 28. 
96 A'rydvart ove Do. see DOs ...| Shankar Hari Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth 200 
: . ; Bréhman) ; 30. 
; 97°) Bakul »».| Ratndgiri soak. hs ...| Hari Dharmardj Gandhi; Hindu (Bania) ; 400 


41, 


: elem * || 98 | Belgaum Samdchér .»-| Belgaum «| Do ...| Hari Bhikéji Sdmant; Hindu (Gaud 230 
ae ) Séraswat Brdhman) ; 56. 


99 | Bhérat Mété -»+| Isldmpur (Sdétaéra)... Fortnightly | Vishnu Sitar4m Athalye : Hindu (Karhada 450 
| Brdhman) ; 82. | 


| ee ™“™ 100 | Chikitsak -»-| Belgaum .s»| Weekly ...| AbAji Rdmchandr&i Savant; Hindu 540 
‘ae (Mardtha); 55. 
E 101 | Chitramay& Jagat § ~ ...| Poona .».| Monthly ...| Rémchandr’ Vasudey Joshi; Hindu} 16,000 
Be : (IYeshasth Brdhman); 30; and Shankar - 
ie : WNarahar Joshi; Hindu (Deshasth Brab- 
“eC : man); 41. 


102 | Daily Report cee | Chopda (Eidst} Weekly .»| Motilal Fattul4l; Hindu Goud Brahmin 93 
Khandesh). (Marwadi); 35. . 
Be” ' 103 Dharma Vich4r va Moda] W4i (S4téra) ...| Do. ...| Damodar Laxman Lele ; Hindu (Chitpiwan 50 
ae Vaitte. | ‘Bréhman) ; 40. 
e  .  &> 104 | Din Mites... ..|Somthéna (Ahmed-| Do. ...| Mukund Ganpat Pétil ; Hindu (Méli); 31 .| 600 
aes | nagar). 
a 105 | Duydn Sagar ...| Kolhapur | De ...| Vishnu Vithal Mantri; Hindu (Gaud| 550 
Rees Saraswat Brdhman); 53. 
: 106 : Gorakshana ...| Bombay | Do. , si sisi ine 
107 | Hasya Vinod wa De st Oe ...| Vishwanath Purshottam Pendharkar;Hindu| 700 - 
‘ | (Karhdda Brahmin) ; 42. , 
—...108.| Hitachintak § _....| Satara us| Do. ...| Balkrishna Ganesh Abhyankar Hindu| 180 
ete . ase enalalt ) .{Chitpdwan Brahman); 21. 
"109 | Jagadddarsh ...| Ahmednagar ...|_ ‘Do, ...| K4shinéth Bahiray Limaye | Hindu) 283 
| (Chitpéwan Brahman) ; 67, | 
110 | Jagad Vritt emf Bombay * | Do, »| Ramrao Balkrishna Kirtikar; (Pathdre| 8,000 
eee Prabhu) ; 48. 
- 111 | Kalpataru and A’nandvrit | Sholdpur | Do, -> ‘| Anant Hari Wagle; Hindu (Deshasth 450 
eae eet | Brdhman); 34. 
a fe 
112 Karmanuk set Poona oe DO. ...| Hari Néréyan Apte; Hindu (Chitpdwan} 1,100 
we Te : . Brahman); 50. 
.. . ge FS eet? ae» See .».| Krishnaji Prabhskar Khédilkar, B.A.;| 25,000 
. ae . Hindu (ChitpAwan Bréhman) ; 46, 
Do. _  _—_s oms| Y4day Balkrishn& Bahdlkar; Hindu] 500 
ig f (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 52, St 
Do. bee Rémachandrs Balvant Bhonsle; Hindu} 200 
rr A) (Maratha); 38000, 7 | 
og poe ; s PP ; * : 
rents ce Mee *. 2 ae 6, | . 


. 


| Gurodinnial Tebiling ; Hindu (Ami) ; 87... 


No. Name of Publication. Where Published, ‘Baition. 
! 
116 | Mumukshu | ese] Poona -«.| Tei-monthly __ ...| akshman Rémchandriés an B.A, ; 1,500 
| Hindu (Deshasth Bréhman) ; 44, ; 
117 | N&sik Vritt oos| Négik ooo} Weekly | oe Vishnu Kéle ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 200 
oP:  Defuaman) 3 90. Jeaatl 
118 | Pancham George Vijay ...| Belgaum occl |  Oe wee} Dalvant Ramchandra Sohoni; Hindu} 1,000 
ge Vijay 88 (Gaud Séraswat Brdhman); 84. 
119 | Pandbari Mitra ..»| Pandharpur (Shola-| Do, ...| Govind Sakharam Bidkar; Hindu (Desh- 100 
pur). asth Brahmin) ; 54. 
120 | Prabodh Chandrika -»-| Jalgaon (Hast Khan-| Do, veel Narayan Narsinh Phadnis ; Hindu (Deshasth 800 
desh), , Brdhman) ; 55. 
121 | Prakdsh wee| SAtdra a: oe .»»| RA4mchandr’ Ganesh Soman; Hindu (Chit- 850 
| pd4wan Brahman); 42. 
122 | Rajakdran »»»| Poona we} Do, ...| Sitaram Keshav Damle, B.A., LL.B.; 500 
Hindu (Ohitp4wan Brahman); . 
% 128 | gamAj Sevak and Sahdkéri.| Do. v1 Do, .».| Vithal Maruti Navale; Hindu (Mali); 32 ...| 500 
| 
124 | Sanjaya ...| Bombay w»-| Daily _ sonbae er 
125 | Satyis Shodhak .».| Ratnagiri ooe| Weekly .»-| Krishndji Hari Limaye; Hindu (Chitpéwan 800 
| Brahman) ; 33. 
a» * 126 | Shivaji Vijay ..| Sholapur ww ae .»»| Madvalappa Sangappa Deomule; Hindu) 700 
| (Lingdyat) ; 33. 
127 | Sholdpur Samachar ait wa cool | Oe soe} Vithal Narsdppa Jakkal; Hindu (Telgu 400 
Mali) ; 37. 
128 | Shri Say4ii Vijaya »e.| Bombay otal ao «»| Damodar Sdvildr4m Yande; Hindu} 5,000 
| (Maratha) ; 56, 
-129 Shri Shéhu w.| SAtdra cal. | VAman Hari Dhavle; Hindu (Karhéda| 3825 
Brdhman) ; 37. 
180 | Shubh Suchak it De kee, ...| Datt&tray’ Raémchandr’ Ohitale; Hindul 250 
: (ChitpAwan Brdhman); 89. 
131 | Sudhakar »e.| DOMbay ia an »»-| Damodar Krishna Ketkar; Hindu (Chit- 1,000 
: pawan Brahman); 26, 
182 Udyam Prakash wee| Wi (SAtéra) | Do, »»-| Vishwanath Dhondi Teli ; Hindu (Teli) ; 30. 50 
| 
| KE 
133 Vaidyak Patrika ee} POONS oe fe »»»| Krishnéji Nadrdyan Kavade; Hindu 350 
| (Deshastha Brahmin) ; 40. 
134 | Vichéri w.| Karwar (Kdnara) ...| Tri-monthly .»»| Shaikh Adam walad Shaikh Abdul Karim; 450 
| Muhammadan (Sunni) ; 44. 
| 
135 | Vinod aee| Belgaum | Fortnightly .»»| Dattdatraya Ramchandr&é Kulkarni; Hindu 200 
| (Gaud Sdraswat Brahman) ; 29. 
: : 
136 | Vita Vritta eee| Satara ooe| Weekly .»..| Narayan Sakharam Jog ; Hindu (Chitpdwan 60 
| Brahman); 81. 
137. Vrittasdr ove) Wai (Sdtdra) oad: a ..| Govind Ganesh Vaidy&4; Hindu (Chit- 800 
| pawan Brahman); 22. 
138 ' Vyapari sve} FOODS eccl ©6000 »-| Nana Dadaéji Gund ; Hindu (Deshasth Brdh- 500 
| man); 62. — | 
139 | Warkari ..| Pandharpur (Shol4-| Do. | Vithal Keshav Limaye; Hindu (ChitpAawan 300 
| pur). | : Brdhman) ; 46. 
| “ 
) SINDHI. 
140 A’tt&b-i-Sind we.| Sukkur eee| Weekly »»+| Shdms-ud-din walad Muhammad ; Muham- 500 
| madan (Abro); 51. 
| | 
141 Aj-Amin .».| Hyderabad oct DO | Rabmatullah walad Mahomed Fazal ; 450 
: Muhammadan ; 40. 
) | 
142 | Al-Haq ...| Sukkeur | Do. ...| Abdul Agia Sheikh Mahomed Suleman 800 
| Muhammadan ; 42. 
148 | Khairkhéh-i-Sind ..| Larkana <| Do .| Gurudinomal Tahilsing; Hindu (Khatri);| 260 
144 | Mirparkhas Gazette eee Mirpurkhas et: Do. eee 600 
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Publioatic Name, caste and age of Editor. : 
" we fat yi —~: Lis vei Pikes aad Sas dive ge: poauam ee | —" 
sae] Weeklp 2° ,,| Abdul Wahéb Khin; Pathan; 58° ...! 600 
ee ..| Atmarim Kundanmal; Hindu (Amily;97..., 600 
»oe| Khdnchand’Rahumal ; Hindu (Amil) ; 49... 800 
| 
.»+| Lokram Nainardm Sharma ; $1 oes 250 
.| Hazi Munshi Mahamad Husein; Muham- 2,500 
madan ; 47. | 
oe eae | os ae ooo} Sheikh Mahamed Yusuf; Muhammadan 1,200 


es. The notices from the different Newspapers have been collected in the Report under different heads which are 


' B. The names of N pers are printed in the margin of the Report in italics, and the number of the Newspaper in the 
above list is printed in brackets the name. 
H O. The system of spelling vernacular words followed in the report is the same as that adopted in the Official Spelling 
Last of the Bombay Presidency. One peculiar feature of this system is that when the long a (Al or @) is the last letter of a word, 


i 


the acotnt is left out, and the short a (3 = % in gum) is, to prevent confusion, never placed at the end of a word. This rule has 


been strictly followed, except that when the short a appears to be absolutely necessary to complete the pronunciation of a word ag 
Artnodaya or the well-known Mitra, it is printed with a mark over it to indicate that it is short, thus—d, 


- DD. The figures giving the circulation or number of copies published of each newspaper and periodical as furnished by: the 
Satie tes ate eccteasel ob ested, and tn feche leghentan teat Ue raqanded with ohaiow, , 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. ‘“ We do not know whether we should be justified in congratulating 


Lord Willingdon on .his assumption of fresh res-— 


Appointment of His ponsibilities in a province where reactionary and 
Excellency Lord Willing- intolerant bureaucrats have succeeded in making 


don as Governor of Madras. ; . 
Gujardti (16), 6th Oct., Lord Pentland’s regime so unpopular and in exaspera- 


Zing, cols. province. Lord Willingdon with his innate good 


qualities should have proved a more successful Governor, if he could have 
shown greater strength of mind and asserted his own individuality. Whether 
he will be able to do so in the midst of still more reactionary official surround- 
ings is a question that we do not wish to discuss. His Excellency must have 
considered the pros and cons of the subject before he made up his mind to 
accept the governorship of Madras. If he can secure the co-operation of 
liberal-minded and sympathetic colleagues, the Madras Presidency will have 
no reason to be dissatisfied with the appointment. He is in thorough sym- 


pathy with the reform proposals and so far as he is concerned, our country- 


men in the Southern presidency may take it that he will be found ready and 
willing to help forward the progress of the reform scheme. We feel almost 
sure that if he had continued at the head of this presidency for the next few 
years, if would have succeeded in securing provincial autonomy earlier than 
the other presidencies.......... Lord Sydenham remarked at a recent meeting 
of the Indo-British Association that British politicians would not like to 
accept governorships under the new constitutional arrangements introduced 
under the Montague-Chelmsford’s scheme of reforms. The absurdity of his 
prophesy has been demonstrated by the announcements now made. The 
charms of Ooty and Mahableshwar, Simla, Darjeeling and Naini Tal can 
never be lost upon aspiring English politicians, and even unfeeling political 
hypocrites and ungrateful reactionaries like him know very well that no other 
country in the British Empire offers such splendid opportunities for the 
exercise of political and administrative talent and such princely emoluments 


as are offered by this poor dependency even to tenth-rate British aspirants for 
high offices.” 


2. The Sdnj Vartamdn maintains that the reason of His Excellency 
| Lord Willingdon’s appointment. as the Governor of 
Sdnj Vartamdn (30), Madras is to be found in the necessity that has been 
2nd Oct.; Jam-e-Jamshed fe]t of a sympathetic ruler for the Madras Presidency 
(28), 8rd _ Oct. Z Bh on account of the strained relations between the 
mtire ane Fare soap wan present Government of Madras and the public. It 
and 5th Oct., Eng. cols. , gee 
: strongly believes that Lord Willingdon will, by 
reason of his high political wisdom and sympathy, become as popular in 
Madras as he has been in Bombay. While not approving of all the actions 
of Lord Willingdon, the paper is of opinion that on the whole His Excellency 
has proved successful as Governor of Bombay. It also hopes that Captain 
George Lloyd, the Governor designate, who has the advantage of political 
knowledge and experience of the H&st, will prove successful and remarks that 
there is every chance of his proving so if he imitates Lord Willingdon in his 
sympathy towards the public. [|The Jdm-ée-Jamshed inquires if it is a reward 
given to the Bombay Presidency for its observing moderation in politics that 
it should be deprived of an experienced and sympathetic Governor like Lord 
Willingdon for the benefit of the Madras Presidency. It remarks that the 
service that the Bombay Presidency has rendered towards the prosecution of 
the war in the matter of the transport of men and material and the large con- 
tribution of monetary help is mainly attributable to His Excellency’s exer- 
tions, and, pleading for an extension of his regime for a few more years, 
questions the wisdom of appointing a military man to succeed, at the present 
juncture, a Governor with Lord Willingdon’s ripe experience. The paper does 
not believe that the experience Lord Willingdon has gathered in Bombay 
will be of any substantial use to him in Madras. It also does not approve of 


ting what used to be looked upon as a quiet - 


the departure in the long established policy of the British Government and - 


Parliament of appointing none but peers as Governers and Viceroys for India. ~ 5 


H 257—3 con eo 


Mitre and. Pdvei : observes that in spite-of his being a sympathetic — 
ith high ideals, Lord Willingdon has not the courage of Lord Curzon 
sor)» Reay and hence it was that he could not introduce any 
_* substantial 1 ms in’ the administration of the Presidency. It regrets 
| Hip Execellency’s policy of keeping himself as an entity apart from his 
- Govarnment and maintains that he lacks the courage of carrying on admi- 
oo. nistration in conformity with his own views. It admits, however, that he 
is a sympathetic ruler. The paper extols the services of Lady Willingdon 
-andaemarks that. she possesses. an angelic personality. It then welcomes 
Captain George Lloyd as the new Governor of Bombay and believes that his 
contact with the Indians on the battlefield must have greatly liberalised his 
‘views.; It also hopes that his knowledge about the trade with Turkey, 
Mesopotamia and the Persian Gulf will make him greatly useful in the 
, . * industrial development of the Bombay Presidency. In its issue of the 5th 
> ie October, in its English columns, the paper reiterates the same views.| 
aa _* 3. Itis needless to dilate upon -. foes of popularity which His 
* | Excellency Lord Willingdon attained owing to his 
miter oe doe large-heartedness during his tenure of office. He 


8rd Oct. was confronted with many difficult problems during 
aaa the most anxious situation created by the war and 
Bee he faced them all in a spirit of sympathy. He availed himself of every 


opportunity to promote public weal and we are sure his noble qualities would 
have much more benefited us if the war had not imposed a heavy strain on 
our resources. He has the unique gift of settling all differences to the satis- 
faction of every one concerned. It is no doubt owing to these many qualities 
of his that after he had administered one important province His Majesty 
| the King-Emperor has called upon him to administer another, contrary to the 
usual practice. He would have been justified in refusing to accept this 
additional responsibility after his strentiious labours of the last five years and 
a half. But his acceptance of the responsible post of Governor of Madras 
clearly proves His Extellency’s strong sense of duty. We sincerely trust 
His Excellency’s association with the Madras Presidency will bo fruitful of 
io as much happiness to it as it has been to Bombay. [The Sanjaya writes :— 
a Lord Willingdon did not entirely depend upon the Secretariat and several 
sree. times followed an independent course of action. He should, however, have 
avoided the incident which occurred at the Bombay War Conference. | 


oe Tae i apne. | that a successor has been appointed to Lord 

; illingdon in the Governorship of Bombay. Lord 

ieee geome Tm. Bas Willingdon proceeds to Europe for a few months 
and then returns to Madras in the spring next year 

to take over the Governorship of Madras. It would seem that His Majesty’s 

Government are anxious that ‘his ripe experience and knowledge of the 
country ’ should ‘ not be lost to India on the termination of his appointment’. 
So His Excellency will proceed to Madras in order to win back that Presi- 
_deney from the boiling cauldron into which His Excellency Baron Pentland 
has thrown it by his jwst, humane and statesmanlike government. It is 
certainly a great compliment to Lord Willingdon, which we deeply appreciate. 
But we sincerely hope His Excellency will guard himself against the 
pernicious influence of the Curtis’s and the Robertsons of which that Presi- 
ek dency has its quota in its Gillmans, Davidsons and others.” 

‘a  *5. “It has been announced that Captain George Ambrose Lloyd, 
ae ; | ~~ C.I. EB. D.8.0., M. P., has been appointed the 
Se | The Governor-designate Governor of this Presidency in succession to Lord 
| of Bombay. Willingdon who will assume charge of the satrapy of 
a Mahrdtta (6), 6th Oct. Madras. We do not know why Mr. Lloyd has been 

He, selected for this post, and what are his qualifications. 

‘The ‘very fact that he was till now buried in obscurity shows that he is at 
“best a mediocrity, and if such men are to be appointed to such responsible 
__.. ‘posts of Governorships, then hundreds of Governors could be found here and 
Bees. - gnywhere. India has many master talents who are rotting for want of an 
eS Bae ‘opportunity; but, notwithstanding this, ‘mediocrities from England are 
>.“ __guperimposed upon them for no better reason than their white skin. Some 
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time ago it was rumoured that Sir Satyendra Sinha was to be appointed the 
Governor of Behar and Orissa. If it was so, why should not a chance be 

ven to him or any of his equals in India to rule over the Bombay 
2 esidency? It is said that Captain Lloyd has studied the foreign affairs, 
has travelled extensively i in Europe, Asia Minor and India, and 2 done 
some work in Egypt, Mesoptamia and Palestine. A list of equal, if not 
better, qualifications can be giveu in favour of Sir Satyendra Sinha and some 
others also. Although Mr. Montagu has said that racial bars have been 
removed we are sorry to say that it does not appear from this instance that 
such has been the case.” 


*6. ‘The success of the British in Mesopotamia and. Palestine will 
bring into prominence several questions of import- 
Gujardti (16), 6th Oct., #nce regarding the future of those provinces and of 
Eng. cols. Turkish rule in Asia Minor. They will not be 
easy problems to solve. The safety of the great 
ocean route through the Suez Canal, the maintenance of the integrity 
of Persia, protection and development of Egypt on lines consistent with the 
security of the great high-way to India and the safety of the Indian Empire 
are all interdependent questions and there is no doubt that Captain George 
Lloyd has been selected for the governorship of this presidency in view of 
his special knowledge acquired in his military and civil capacity of all those 
Muhammadan states and provinces in whose future Turkey and the British 
Government are directly interested. Imperial considerations seem doubtless 
to have determined His Majesty’s choice and from Captain George Lloyd’s 
personal point of view no greater prize could have fallen to the lot of a young 
M. P. than the governorship of what may be claimed as the foremost 
presidency in India. The present coalition ministry, in which the Unionists 
are very powerfully represented by men like Lord Curzon, has given India 
within the last two years no less than three Unionists, viz., Lord Chelmsford, 
Lord Ronaldshay and Captain George Lloyd. The second has proved a 
veritable disappointment.......... With regard to the new Governor of 
Bombay we had better express no opinion at this stage. From his speech 
in the House of Commons in the debate that took place on the 6th of August 
last on the Kast India Revenue Accounts it appears that he is in favour of a 
‘wide measure of self-government for India ’......... Captain George Lloyd’s 
observations were conceived in a spirit of earnest sympathy and let us 
sincerely hope that that generous quality will not be diluted by the waters 
of the Mediterranean by the time he lands on our shores.” 


7. The people are justified in expecting their new Governor to be broad- 
minded when a new era is about to dawn and when 

‘Sanjaya (124), 4th Oct. ; the long drawn out war is about to end and sward) ya 
Dnydn Prakdsh (37), 8rd isin sight. We are told that Captain George Lloydis 
Oct. one of the luminaries newly rising on the Parliament- 
ary firmament and that he is an adept in international 

politics. All that may be true, but does his heart contain the nectar for 
which we are‘thirsting? We suggest he should make a public declaration of 
the attitude he will adopt towards the current Indian problems. [The Dnydn 


-Prakdsh opines that Captain George Lloyd’s wide experience will prove of 


much use when, after the war, Mesopotamia will be brought into closer relations 
with this country. ‘he paper says that although his utterances indicate 
that he is on the whole well disposed towards India, he is one of those who 
advise caution in the inauguration of reforms and it does not expect, therefore, 
that he will assist in the general progress of the country to any great extent.] 


8. ‘It is necessary to repudiate the claims made by Lord Chelmsford 

in bis closing speech before the Legislative Council 

The rae transacted at Simla in regard to the official attitude towards 
in the Imperial Legis- Jndian opinion. The Viceroy congratulated himself 
lative Council is cartied nq the Council on the spirit of co- operation which 


onic 7 to the prevailed throughout the debates. The non-officials, 


Young India (13), 2nd be said, were convinced that the Government had 
t. only one end in view, viz., the well-being and pro- 
gress of India and the officials recognised at each 


ee not. io much harm and in which the Anglo- 

I to revel but which will not mislead anyboay 80 

of 1 10 Legislative Council is concerned. It is clear to us 

> was most disappointing and at every stage rejected 

ateres strong and however well-supported it may have been. 

oth chung the non-officials indicated throughout the debate on 
oe pe ae through their questions and resolutions the distrust and 


a sfaction with which they viewed the policy of the Government in many 
sf, aire aC stions. From-the popniar point of view the session has been altogether 


ae ti aad ointing and has demonstrated very clearly the impossibility of ‘getting 


Indien Opinion properly registered as well as of getting the bureaucracy to 
follow the dictates of the considered will of the people. The necessity of 
reform in the Councils was at no time more clearly demonstrated and the 
hopelessness of bringing the Government in unison with popular views has 
never been brought home to the public as during the last month when one 
after the other the suggestions made by the representatives of the people 
have been rudely and summarily rejected by the officials. None of the 
resolutions on which the popular feeling in the country is very strong was 
carried in the Council. The objections of the Government to the inquiry 
demanded in regard to the Press Act, in regard to the working of the 
Criminal Investigation Department and in regard to the economic condition 
of the villages demonstrate beyond doubt the working of the bureaucratic 
mind. One of the arguments for ‘not granting these inquiries was that it 
would entail considerable amount of work on the officials. Inregard to the 
Press Act, with which we have already dealt, it was pointed out that the 
Government of India’s position would be misunderstood and they would be 
regarded as weak if they consented to an inquiry. Sir Claude Hill indicated 
in respect of the demand of the Honourable Mr. Shukul for an inquiry into the 
economic condition of the villages that such an inquiry was liable to 
misinterpretation. All these are absolutely irrelevant answers calculated 
more to irritate than to convince. Public opinion in this country has shown 
itself’ singularly alive to the issues on all these matters and if, as Lord 
Chelmsford claimed, the officials respected public opinion, then on these 
questions they should have yielded at least to the extent of instituting the 
inguiries asked for........... Why are the Government afraid of an impartial 
inquiry. into the machinery and the result of their administration? It is 
notorious that the standard of life in the villages has been deteriorating for 
some time past and that no fraction of the taxes which have been received 
‘from the villages is spent for the improvement of their economic condition and 
for the necessary sanitary reforms which are needed. Demi-official inquiries 
like that by Colonel Jack do not convince anybody. The visible distress 
amongst the villagers is so great that no amount of official whitewash will 
convince the country to the contrary and the Government of India were 
ill-advised in rejecting the motion for an inquiry into rural economic condi- 
tions. One of the greatest and most well-founded charges against British 
Rule is that-it has resulted in the concentration of wealth in a few hands 
and in the general impoverishment of the vast mass of the population 
generally and that the wealth which ought to have been retained in this 
country has been drained by foreigners without any tangible return through 
‘the power of exploitation which their privileged position gives them. It is 
not easy to pooh-pooh, as Sir Claude Hill did, the conclusions of impartial 
» inquirers like Dr. Mann and we hope that an early opportunity will be taken 
to bring up this matter again or better still that the Government of India 
will of their own initiative clear the atmosphere. If the condition of the 
villages is not as bad as the public have been led to believe from apparent 
distress, then the hands of the Government would be strengthened ; on the 
other hand, if the apprehensions entertained by the public are well-founded, 
then steps could be taken to improve that economic situation by a conscious 
national policy worked from the top........... The Viceroy may have been 
thinking when he congratulated himself and the Council on the spirit of 


ae _ ©o-operation about the passing of the resolution for further financial assistance 


y 1 epee Tf that was 80, the snatch-vote into which the non-officials 
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were led, will not reduce the bitterness caused in this country at the voting 


away of sucha huge sum and at the entirely illegal and unprecedented - 


rocedure which had been alopted for the occasion. The Government of 
dia, as we pointed out, can either govern this country autocratically or with 
the consent of the people but this novel mode of securing sanction of the 
people and fastening it on to a programme which has been already determined 
upon in every detail by the Goverament themselves is a way of duping the 
popular representatives which will have, we fear, a serious reaction as soon 
as it is thoroughly realised. If the Government was anxious to consult 
popular opinion why did they not give time to the country to say what it 
thought of the further contribution and the method in which it was going 
to be raised? So far as the public are concerned, this part of the work of 
the Council must fill them with chagrin and with humiliation. Perhaps 
the only resolution for which Lord Chelmsford could have used his words with 
truth was the one congratulating the Allied Armies on their success. On this 
axiomatic resolution there was naturally a chorus of agreement which no one 
in the country would disavow. Buton the more important demands made 
by the non-official members it is only with a feeling of profound disappoint- 
ment and bitterness that we can contemplate the official attitude.” 


9. “The Home member’s speech on the Honourable Mr. Patel’s resolu- 
le ee Ae tion urging Government to permit the Congress and 
Patel’s resolution in the Muslim League deputations to proceed to Hngland 
Imperial Legislative 18 highly unsatisfactory.: He must be presumed 
Council regarding the to have spoken on behalf of His Majesty’s Govern- 
Congress and Moslem ment in England, for it cannot be believed that the 
League deputations to Government of India, which gave passports to the 
England. ; Home Rule League deputation at a time when the 
A ggg of India (8), war had assumed a threatening aspect, have changed 
: their mind now. The circumstances have since 
undergone such a change—for the better—that none of the reasons advanced 
by the War Cabinet in its singularly urconvincing communication of April 
last in justification of the cancellation of the passports, holds good. The 
Government have, therefore, had to change their front, and to plead that the 
dispatch of deputation before next year is not a matter of ° national im- 
portance’. According to them, the duty of Indians lies in India, while the 
committées on the franchise system and the allocation of subjects are sitting. 
While it cannot be doubted that the services of leaders are more urgently 
required in India at the present moment, it does not obviate the necessity 
of a subsidiary deputation going to England to counter the hostile activities 
of Lord Sydenham and his group, which are having the entire field to them- 
selves. Anyhow, itis not for Government to dictate when an unofficial 
delegation shall or sha]! not go; and we cannot let this claim, which they 
have arrogated to themselves, pass unchallenged. Sir William Vincent 
no doubt promised on behalf of Government to give all possible facilities 
‘to.properly accredited representatives of all shales of opinion in limited 
pumbers to proceed to the United Kingdom, provided the course of the war 
did not develop in some untoward or unexpected manner’; but this promise 
is hedged round with so many limitations and provisos that it will fail to 
reassure those who are eager to plead India’s causs before the British 
statesmen and democracy—before it is too late. Of course, it cannot be 
argued for a moment that the deputation.to England will have the remotest 
effect on the course of the war, and any such plea on the part of the British 
Government is ludicrous beyond description.” 


10. ‘It is difficult to speak with restraint about the attitude of the 
Home Ruler (4), 28th Government of India towards the question of issuing 


ea. The enemies of India in England, who have fattened 

at the cost of the improverished masses of the country, for whom they 

are now shedding crocodile tears, are permitted to run wild in the press 

and public platforms of England, fill the air with self-seeking panic-stricken 

cries of the horrors of a Russian revolution in India and. raise apparitions of 

Brahaminical tyranny on the non-Brahmins of the country. The campaign of 
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ritating effect on: public opinion 
+i $ influences the attitude of many a — 
ls race.......... If Government thinks 
iter sl importance that the reputation of the 
lai a for ‘fove of liberty and open door to exponents of all 
jeopardized by the inexcusable refusal of passports fo the 
Paget 4g Sygan if Government thinks that the exceedingly 


11. 
Prd Young India (13), 2nd 


" ‘Tt j is not Pilvare the rejection or the acceptance of a resolution that 
matters but the way in which it has been done, and 
judging from this the resolution whose rejection 
a hurts the public most is the one moved by the 
Bate Sionoarable Mr. Patel in regard to the Congress and the League Deputations. 
Pie he attitude of the Government in this direction from the start has beén an 
irritating manifestation of the Anglo-Indian wile and of official chicanery. 
They have sheltered themselves behind the Imperial War Cabinet in regard to 
the return of the Home Rule Deputations but the cat isout of the bag now, and 
it seems that the Government of India dominated by the Indian Civil Service, 
have been opposed to the real views of the Indian people being placed 
before the British Democracy. We are sorry to have to remark that Lord 
Chelmsford is proving an easy tool in the hands of bureaucrats. ‘The words 
ae |. of Sir William Vincent to which the greatest exception must be taken, are 
ee that the Government of India are to be the judges of the time of the 
deputation and that nobody can be a judge in his own case. ‘The Govern- 
ment of India themselves are on their trial in more ways than one, and the 
decision of the Reform Scheme at the hands of the Imperial Parliament will 
be only a part of the judgment which will be passed upon them. ‘The Govern- 
ment have tried by every legitimate and illegitimate means to suppress or 
to minimise the activities of the Congress and this is the last straw. The 
: Government of ia have no Call to teach the public what their duty is,— 
: a whether their duty lies in India or outside. It is monstrous that such an 
= insult should have been given to the national assembly of the country. An 
. Indiscretion of this character would have caused the downfall of the most 
powerful Ministry of any self-governing country in the world and we hope 
that the public will not take this affront lying down. If it is the object of 
the Government to make India into a water-tight compartment from which 
no.accounts of official misrule and repression can go out, then let them say so 
openly, instead of sheltering themselves behind insidious platitudes about 
the duty of Indians and about people judging their own case. According to 
the licmied doctrine in Western countries every people have a right of self- 
determination and if this right is to be denied to India in regard to the 
a overnment of their country it is only fair that the people should at least 
ss @ provided with the means of placing their real grievances before the British 
ae Democracy, in whose hands the real destiny of the country lies. The only 
Sea consequence that we can imagine of the policy adopted by the Government in 
this case would be to infuriate. still more the outraged feelings of the distressed 
population and we can only warn them in their own interest nob fo sit upon 
the safety valve, as they are attempting to do.” 


a 12. Referring to the statement made on behalf of Government in 
ce hee | connection with the Honourable Mr. Patel’s motion 
a 8 Kesari ait), aft oot > for the grant of permission to the Congress and League 
ae ves J Duyn: Prakash @n, rit deputations to proceed to England, to the. effect that 

ee: 5 the work with regard to the Reforms Scheme still 
lay in India and that the deputations would be. 
permitted to go after that work had been finished, the Kesari deciares that. 
the attitude taken up by Government will oguse widespread disappointment . 

a 8 tbe people. ‘were eagerly expecting t. that the permission would be granted. 

at a rmonth’s time, while, mow it is seen that it will not be granted for 
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six months more until the work of the two committees appointed is finished 


and the report drafted. It suspects that all this is. meant to allow the 
deputations very litjle time to carry on their agitation in England. |The ° 


Sanjaya says :—Now isthe proper time for the deputation to proceed to 
England. The Montagu Scheme is being discussed by the papers there and 
some people are agitating against the grant of the rights of swardjya to India. 
The deputations should have been there to-téll the British public the views of 
the Jndian national body. The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—Many like us may, 


not approve of the scheme drafted by the Congress-League. But none can - 


defend the delay in granting passports to the deputations. It is for those 
who spend money to decide when the deputation ought to proceed to 


England.] 


18. “The Government of India does not wish to be arraigned before 

| the bar of the world, at this time of all others as the 

The discussion on the ypholder of an oppressive and arbitrarily adminis- 
Press Act. yy, jaoroe neta tered Star Chamber Act. That is apparently the 
lies gage a reason why an inquiry which, if successful in 
Home Ruler (4), 28th ‘ proving the complaints to be ill-founded as Govern- 
Sept. ment asserts, will only help Government to establish 
its claim before the world and Germany as a liberty- 


loving government, is being so energetically burked and with such evident 
nervousness. ” 


14. Very few people have any idea of the hardships entailed by the 

} Press Act. In the first instance permission has to 
Anavil Sevak (59), 39th he obtained for conducting a press and security is 
 Bept. demanded if the proprietor happens to be a person 
who has come into prominence or is on the list of the Police. The sword of 
Damocles may be said to hang over the press if a newspaper is printed there: 
for those who are responsible for translating the writings know that their interest 
lies in keeping their employers pleased and not in displeasing taem. How- 
ever all (translators) are not alike. There might be some who, conscious of the 
sins of the past life that have brought them to the position of slavery in this 
birth, refrain from doing anything that might compromise their position in the 
next birth. In fact our own brethren translate the writings in the vernacular 
according to their whims and fancies and place the translations before the 
European officers with the result that many presses in the country get 
suppressed. Inspite of all this a reply is given in the Legislative Council on 
behalf of Government that the Press Act is not misused in any way. Apart 
from the question of newspapers, the proprietors of presses have to think twice 
before undertaking the publicatien of books or handbills. Very often presses 
in the districts hesitate to print matter about the Home Rule League that 
has already been published in Bombay. We fail to understand why a 
commission should not have been appointed to enquire whether the operation 
of the Press Act is in accordance with the assurance given at the time of its 


passing. 


15. The arguments used by Sir William Vincent and Colonel Aplin 

99) a7th 2° faulty. The Press is not at all thankful to 

9 Shumenaye (99), Sir William for saying that the Act has not been 
= used even against the guilty. We do not think. 
that there is anything to boast of in arguing that the Act is being used very. 
carefully by the bureaucracy. If the Collector goes by the road with a tame 
tiger and asks the people not to be afraid, can they lose their fear? Is it 
proper on the part of Government to pass drastic laws and to ask the people 


not to be afraid and tell them that the Act is used only on suitable occasions? 
The law of sedition itself has of late became very indefinite and even wise - 


people do not know what is sedition and what not. We do vot know in 
what form the law of sedition will attack and makea mouthful of us. And. 
it has for its assistance the Press Act! Many of the officials may be 
gentlemen; they may not as a rule misuse the Act. But there are many 
opportunities for him who wants to make a bad use of it. Who can sleep 
near a serpent? He will surely die of anxiety. The Press Act’ itself should 
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ng on the Honourable Mr. Shastri’s speech on the Hon- 
 Ourable Mr. Khaparde’s resolution on the working of 
C. 1. D. the Kesari says:—It is & thing that will 
be deeply felt by every patriot that he should be 
watched in this insulting way for the crime of 
loving his country. This sears the heart of every 
patriot. All patriots are quietly putting up with it 
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because there is no other remedy for it but the experience which the C. I. D, 


will get as days pass by. We assure Mr. Shastri that his weeping in the 
Imperial Legislative Council will afford some relief to the heavy load of 
grief on the heart of many a patriot. At the same time we doubt if weeping 
in such a fashion in that council is at all becoming, when the authorities 
before whom it is done are likely to laugh in their sleeves over it instead 
of sympathising with the speaker. National good will be achieved by 
manfully putting up with the misery resulting from being watched. Some 
friends terrified by the meaningless activities of the ©. I. D. abandon 
national work. But people are now growing less afraid of the C.I. D. People 
must feel confident that it does not: matter whether the Police are or are not 

resent and that constitutional agitation for swardjya is no crime. No noted 
eader should approach Sir Charles Cleveland to remove the police who ara 
after him. Why should Mr. Shastri and ofher leaders depend on Sir 
Charles Oleveland’s will and restrict their work accordingly? A vast 
change has occurred .in the C. I. D. operations during the last three 
years. National questions will attain such a force during the next three 
or four years that before it the C. I. D. restrictions will be nowhere seen. 
In Russia-the C. I. D. ate up the Tsar, if has made Austria quite ricketty ; 
what is the use of this sham department in India? It needlessly supports 
repression and when suspicion is likely to end, some mischief-mongers in the 
Department try to spread the fire. The Rowlatt report is a new fire set up 
by somesuch evil spirits. Mr. Khaparde moved a resolution which suggested 
that thedize should be put out and that attempts should be made to inquire 
into the habits of the evil spirits and to suppress them. No one wishes to 
interfere: with the work of stamping out crimes. If summary powers 
are to be given, Mr. Jinnah said that they should be given to the Judicial 
Department and not to the Police or the executive. But why are summary 
powers needed? Such revolutionary crimes began to be committed from 1906 ; 


epg the powers of the Police and the magistracy and repressive measures 


gan to increase these crimes also increaged. The time has come to 
change the remedy. The bogus doctors of the C. I. D. insist upon their own 
médicines being administered.. We do not know when India will be freed 
from this barbarous bogus doctoring imported from Russia and Austria. 
If the drastic medicines contemplated by the Rowlatt report are adminis- 
tered, the disease will spread like the present influenza everywhere in no 
time. | 


_ 17. The Government of India must have had some motive in publish- 


sad &- ing the Rowlatt Committee’s report simultaneously 
sion. Rajakdran oa with the reform scheme although we are unable at 
a9th Bept. abs ’ present to say exactly what it was.- Whatever thea 
bigs motive may be, the opponents of reform have been 
making use of this report with alacrity. The Sydenbamites in particular 
are sure to use it to further their propaganda in England. But the British 


people are well aware that it is unjust, injudicious and even dangerous to ° 

‘oppose the progress of the vast population of India for the misdeeds of a 

ol of anarchists. An anarchical movement, however small it may be, 

- mever redounds to the credit of Government. The best remedy for weakening 

_ . or eradicating a movement of this kind is to inaugurate the necessary reforms 

+ ~ and to entrust people with the responsibility of carrying on the administration 
of the co aut Government cannot free. themselves from blame by ascribing 
\. ‘the anarchical movement to political agitatiou. If Government's contention 
-, _. that political ‘agitation breeds anarchy be accepted as true it is equally true 
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that an illiberal policy on the part of Government is at the bottom of political 
agitation. It is needless, therefore, to point out whu is primarily responsible 
for anarchy. [The Rdjakdran takes the elected members of the Imperial 
Legislative Council and particularly the Honourable Mr. Shastri to task for 
not supporting the Honourable Mr. Khaparde’s motion that the Rowlatt 
Committee’s report should be held in abeyance.] 


18.. Referring to the Honourable Mr. Carmichael’s speech in the Bom- 
oe bay Legislative Council the Kesari says that even 
The agrarian situation jf contractors deliver the stipulated baled grass, 
5 pie! _ er which is doubtful on account of shortage of labour, 
yf sand (113) pi Oct, transport difficulties will come in the way of its 
proper distribution. The demand should be mot as 
far as possible locally and grazing facilities should be given in the forests 
themselves for cattle. Kven in fat years Bombay does not preduce enough 
to feed itself. What then of lean.years like the present one? We do not get 
foodstuffs from Deccan Hyderabad and Mysore; they are independent States 
and they cannot be controlled. Butis it not surprising that there should 
not be free exports from United Provinces, Madras, Central Provinces and the 
Punjab? It was settled at the Nagpur Conference that there should be no 
inter-provincial restriction. But Madras still prohibits all exports of food grains. 
The easy way of solving the difficulty is to adopt the policy of tit for tat and 
prohibit the export of cloth, but-this was not adopted as it would result in 
greater woe than good. Mr. Carinichael suggested bringing rice from Burma 
but unless we stop exports, ev.n if all the riceof Burma is brought it would be 
of nouse. So the Government of India should stop exports till Bombay gets 
sufficient stocks for itself. The Honourable Mr. Godbols suggested that the 
irrigation cess should be remitted and the agriculturists should be encouraged 
to cultivate cereals. But itis regretted that Mr. Carmichael did not fall in 
with the suggestion. When Great Britain wanted wheat very badly, canal 
water was supplied free and wheat was ina way compulsorily cultivated in 
Bagayat lands and England was supplied with it. It is improper that 
Mr. Carmichael should refuse the concession when Bombay is suffering from 
a famine of food grains. JKationing is not necessary at present but prices 
should be controlled and licenses issued for sale of food grains. Mr. Caitell 
blamed the Railway authorities, but let him first watch what happens in 
his own office while granting Priority certificates. If Mr. Cadell arranges 
to furnish all the Collectors with permits to import by rail the stocks of coru 
necessary for the consumption of their réspective districts, they will be 
able to arrange for their importation and sale at moderate prices to the people. 
The different municipalties and rich classes should also take up the work 
of supplying foodstuffs to the poor at moderate prices and the former should 
take advantage of Mr. Carmichael’s offer to aid them if necessary. 


19. “In reply toa question put by the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri at the 
Comments on the selec- /@84 meeting of the Bombay Council, Government 
tion of persons whose Ve & list of individuals and associations whose 


views on the Reform opinions have been invited on the Reform Proposals. 


Scheme have been invited There is ove very vicious principle involved in the 
by Government. selection of some of the individuals, which is open 
Home Ruler (4), 28th Sept. to the most serious cbjection.......... The last 
special session of the All-India Moslem League st Bombay ‘provel beyond 
doubt what one section, and we believe the larger section, of the Muhammadans 
of Bombay thinks of the reform proposals. ‘The association of most of the 
leading members of the Sind MoslLm League with the recent special Sind 
Provincial Conference, held at Hyderabad, shows what ore influential section 
of Sind Muhammadans thinks of Mr. Montagu’s scheme. It can only be a 
perversion and distortion of the views of the Muhammadans of the Bombay 


Presidency which a toady of the type of Moulvi Rafiuddin Ahmed ‘can place 
before Government,” 


20. The replies of Government to the various questions in the Bombay 
__ Interpellations in the Bombay Legislative Council were in effect simply disappoint- 
ae ain, ist Oct.; 128 . Though several honourable members have 


Dnyin Prakdsh (87), from time to time asked questions regarding the pay 
29th Sept. 
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7 guarantee that they would finish 
‘Cogitation atid take action before the famine is over? The Talatis ard 
psid a little more thin the school teachers; and ‘yet when they went 
moment had to’submit and grant them 50 per cent. more as war 
jer the war, they‘are probably to have half of this 
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_ allowance as @n increment in their pay and what is more they have had to 
_ ..  @uffer in no way for going on strike. It is thusa fact that the ‘mouth does 
eae pot open unless the nose is stopped. But how is Government’s nose to get 
into the hands of these teachers? As a matter of fact, the work dome by the 
Talatis is just the same as that done by the Kulkarnis, and they suffer as 
much from the rise in prices as the Talatis and even more as their pay is less 
than that of the Talatis. But the moment the question was asked by the 
Honourable Mr. Upasani whether the Kulkarnis were granted war allowance 
like the Talatis, Government got wild. Since the pay-scale of the 
Kulkarnis was fixed in 1877 the pricés have doubled and their work has grown 
fourfold, but they have had neither promotion, nor war allowance. For, -if 
they strike, that would be just the sort of thing that Government desire, as it 
would automatically solve a knotty question before Government. But the 
Kulkarnis are so sticky that they are determined to work even while starving 
but not to let go their vatans. Nay, some Kulkarnis in Khandesh have even 
filed suits against the Secretary of State for their nghts and Government are 
now at their wits end how to state their own case. Will it not be just and 
impartial for Government to grant the war allowance to the Kulkarnis along 
with the Talatis? But that question would arise only if Government have 
any sense of impartiality. [The paper next refers to the replies about the 
addition of English classes to primary schools and the extension of the jury 
system in the Presidency and regrets that the matters are being delayed for 
years for no substantial reason. The Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—The delay 
only illustrates the necessity of the control of the Legislative Council over the 
Executive. The fact that the resolution regarding trial by jury is still under 
consideration is a striking and fresh instance of the evil consequences that 
ensue if the Legislative Councils have no power to call the Executive to 
account and enforce their wishes. | , 


21. Government accept the principle that lands should not be minutely 
The Honourable Mr. S8Ub-divided and the Honourable Mr. Keatinge has 
Godbole’s motion regard- even drawn up a Bill to carry out that principle 
ing minute sub-division of which is to be introduced after the war. What harm 
lands, | was there then in now appointing a committee to 

Kesart (113), 1st Oct. examine that Bill as proposed by the Honourable 
Mr. Godbole? What harm would have resulted if the proposed committee 
had discussed now what. the customary select committee on the Bill would 
do.afterwards? What strikes us as strange is that Government should 
‘Oppose even a formal proposal like the present one. Even if the Bill had the 
approval of Government would not the Honourable Mr. Godbole’s Committee 
have been able to improve it? But it might be tho intention of Government 
‘either to get the Bill passed without amendments or to postpone its enactment 
by referring it to a Select Committee. There seems to be no other possible 
reason for Government’s rajeetion of Mr. Godbole’s simple proposal. 


*22. ‘‘The speech delivered by President Wilson on the eve of 

, , Opening the Fourth Liberty Loan is indeed a 

+See ra ite wonderfully courageous pronouncement full of the 

Britis ‘leew |. ave ge highest principles of political philosophy and free of 

policy in India. : 

Mahrdtta (6), 6th Oct. 1 eamoufiage. He has attempted to give therein 

| x to the world ‘in fuller measure than before a vivid 

sense Of the great issues involved in this war’, which as he says, ‘no 

statesman or assembly has created and which no statesman or assembly can 

alter’. “The war has become a people’s war’, says he, ‘and peoples of all 

sorts of races and of every degree of power and variety of fortune are involved 

. im. its sweeping processes of change #ad settlement’, and ‘no nation could 
Stand apart or be indifferent to its outcome’. Indians, who haye poured their 

—  « .. fife-blood to defend the cause of the Empire, and have: emptied their treasures 
. aes ‘to, win the war, could not help being affected by the great issues involved 
| _ . ig this struggle, and a keener and a livelier national consciousness and more 


. 


persistent and insistent demand for more and more freelom was the 
imevitable oufcome of it........... These thoughts disp3l all illasions and 
‘delusions. All those who are affected by the sweeping changes of the war, 
and who have contributed, according to their capacity, something to the 
consummation of this ideal, must do and get impartial justice, and so must 
Indians do and get it. India.has helped the Allies to wia the War,’ and, 
as @ recogaised equal partoer in the British Empire, India must have a voice 
in the settlement of peace. ‘I'he Dominion ministers, who are in Hngland, 
are demanding a share io the peace settlement, and if it is to be granted to 


them, India also must have it. Indian representatives have sat by the side 


of the Dominion ministers, as their equals, in dealing with the problems of 
war and of inter-[mperial affairs; Indian troops, standing shoulder to 
shoulder with the Dominion armies, have fought against the common snemy, 
and Indians have unstintedly poured their blood and treasure in order to win 
the war. India has therefore every right to sit at the peace table along with 
the Dominions’ representatives, and India must insist upon the recognition 
of her claim, and England, if she admits the Dominion plenipotentiaries to 
the peace settlement, cannot say nay to India. India is equally affected 
by the issues of the war, and if she has a right to demand their settlement 
from the enemy, she has all the more right to demand their settlement from 
England herself before the latter sits at the peace trble. The third and the 
fourth issues at stake are exactly the demands cf the Indians re-echoed, and 
the announcement of August 20th which reserves for the British and the 
Indians Governments, and not for the Indians, the power to be ‘ the judges 
of the time and measures of each advance,’ in the direction of responsible 
Government, goes directly against their settlement. It unmistakably 
conflicts with the clear and unequivocal answer given to them by President 
Wilson, and in the light of his speech the British Government shal] have to 
alter that policy before they sit at the po:ce table; England will not then 
have to answer the charge of not having dons impartial justice to India, aud 
we hope the Imperial Government will see the necessity of framing their 
policy on the lines of the Congress-League resolutions passed in their special 
sessions at Bombay. The issue is clear before them, and the announcement 
of the British policy, esrecially that particular portion referred to above, fai!s 


to meet it squarely. All the Committees and their Reports will not help the. 


English people one iota in answering the charge, and unless tha policy itself 
is changed, and based on the fundamental principle of self-determination, 
neither India, nor the world at large, will be satisfied with England’s fitful 
efforts to uplift India from the quagmire of subjection. In this connection 
Dr. Subramanya Iyer’s suggestion that ‘the coming Delhi Congress should 
pass a resolution authorising a respectful representation on behalf of the 
250 millions of the British Indians to President Wilson, seeking the sympathy 
and support of that mighty nation in favour of our securing, so far as 
possible, our rights in pursuance of the princiovle of self-datermination of which 
he is the greatest exponent and upholder’ is worthy of serisus consi leration. 
He does not wish that the representation should be by way of an impeach- 
ment of the British rule. On the contrary, h3 insists that it must fully 
acknowledge the many benefits conferred oa the people by thatrule. The 
whole burden of the representation, he says, shoull be that the American 
Nation should use its legitimate influence in securing to us the early fruition 
of the declaration of last August by making it a condition that the very first 
instalment thereof is truly substantial, and that the arrangement for what 
is to follow is automatic. We fully agree with Dr. Subramanya Iyar in this 
respect and urges upon the attention of the Reception Committee of the 
Delhi Congress the very great significance of this timely suggestion. Presi- 
dent Wilson has exactly voiced the issues at stake in India and he has given 
an unequivocal answer to them. If we can get such an ally of the Allies to 
plead our cause, so much the better for our purpos?. Ifthe principles which 
he has enunciated in his speech are to be the basis of th peace settlement, 
and if every ally is to see them put into operation before he is allowed to sit 
at the peace table, then it is clear that England has no other go but to frame 
her policy of governing India in accordance: with them. If England does 
it of her own accord, well and good; if not, we must use all the legitimate 
pressure upon-her through the one ani the only ally, whom we had once 
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né d if. India. 18. aft iets at Paniasits not admitted 
in even in the peace conference itself.” 


ye Anas Bevak under the heading Jail Jatra, i.e., ‘ Pilgri- 
mage in Jail,’ writes:—A man is frightened on 
oa of hearing the word jail, It therefore becomes @ 
(59), 2 2th matter for consideration why the word ‘ pilgrimage’ 

ht is used in connection with jail when the word jail 
is so very frightful, It is necessary to understand 
“the meaning and importance of the word pilgrimage. The importance of a 
lace is due to some extent to its natural beauty but its real importance 


Mies S yee 


"a 3 -* js due to the person who stays there. Jai] isa place where not only rascals 
> _ have to go but many great men have from time to time glidly taken resort t) it. 
Bo It is on this account that such a word like ‘ pilgrimage’ signifying holiness has 
ee been used in connection with it. Mr. Mahadev Shivram Paranjpye, editor 


of the Kdl, in aspeech delivered after his release from the Sabarmati jail 
co  . ‘Raid that he considered it a great good fortune to have secured on opportunity 
a of visiting on pilgrimage a place that had been hallowed by the feet of Tilak. 
ae Similar views have been expressed in the July issue of the Navajiwan and 
Satya magazine by Mr. Mohanlal Rameshwar Pandya who has gained fame 
in the passive resistance movement in ths Kaira District. He declares that 
there is no misery whatsoever in jail but on the oth+r haad bappiness of various 
kinds is experienced there and that it is beneficial in many ways. Not oaly 
food, the primary necessity of man, is given to him in sufficient quantity (in 
as jail), but it is mostly given after careful consideration. Mr. Pandya in the 
a ' goncluding portion of his article writes that many m3n who have thought or 
ees done no evil have at times to visit the place. The bistory of the world shows 
that many men who were worthy of praise and who are now worshipped have 
been to jail or have suffered calamities in other ways. We know from our 
scriptures that even truthful men had to suffer. When the ad:ninistration is 
unsuited to the people or when it is carried on in an oppressive manner, 
he things are not set right unless a lover of truth opposes it. A study of history 
ae teaches us that autocratic government does not improve of itself. It does not 
i by itself desire to know the heart of the people or to be suitable to them. 
eS Tf it is not opposed it thinks that all that it does isrizht. When a Government 
ee goes on like a machine in a one-sided manner without any consideration for 
truth or justice men who respect the promptinys of the inner self have to 
a oppose it. It is only then that the cars of the government are opened. Men 
Bie - gre not machines that they. would obey the just or unjust orders of a govern- 
ae ment. Those men area disgrace to humanity who obey unjust orders and 
oppressive laws under fear that opposition to the government when thir 
orders are unjust and not in accordance with the dictates of one’s conscience 
would bring suffering to their bodies from the government. ‘The man who 
opposes a government when it goes against his conscience, not only does 
his own duty but renders service to the society and the State. Such a man 
may have to go to jail or to sacrifice his life but he does good to humanity at 
large by his action. Ifaman goes to jail for the sake of truth an] for 
respecting the voice of bis conscience he may be said to practise religious 
penance and if is sure fo have some influence on the government. The right 
piace for a passive-resister is the jail when the government is not properly 
eonducted. It is not lawyers or legislators but reformers, patriots and 
passive-resisters that have effected reforms in the administration. It is the 
duty of every patriot to sacrifice himself for the sake of justice, truth, his 
prestige and his word. Stone walls do not make a prison nor iron bars a 
cage. If my heart is innocent my mind will consider a prison as a holy 
place of pilgrimage. 


24. “The Daily Telegraph boasts ‘it is satisfactory to remember that. 
we have not sought owr own interests alone in gover- 

«Ringlands the trustee ping India but we have acknowledged the duties 
ae : oe Home Ruler (4), agth incumbent upon those who are trustees for the 
Po a. Indian people’. This is perhaps the first time one 
| has come across an admission of the reprehensible 
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 OOnéeption of trusteeship which permits a trustee to seek and further his 
own interests while working for the good of the subject of the trust. We 
had all along been under the impression that an honest discharge of the 
responsibibilities of trusteeship was inconsistent with any attempt of the 
trustee to seek his own profit also thereby. If the justification of English 
exploiters in India is that the exploitation has been accompanied by some 
concern for the interest of the peoplé of thé country,.the earlier this talk - of 
‘trusteeship’ and ‘ guardianship’ ends the better. The prostitution of such 
noble terms is without any justification.” 


25. Commenting upon the Press Note issued by the Bengal Government 
in connection with the recent Calcutta riots, the 
Bengal Government's Praja Mitra and Pdrsi remarks that the authors of 
Press Note on the Cal- the Press Note, ina way, condemn themselves. It 
= ogo a Péves observes that the Note itself leads one to believe that 
(28). 30th i aa vite Akhb a but for their surprising indifference in the matter the 
e-Isldém (58), 2nd Oct.; Government of Bengal could have averted the 
Vafdddr (32), 27th Sept. Undesirable incident. It declares that if that 
Government had not, for the sake of preserving the 
prestige of the Whités, replied in the Local Legislative Council that they 
were legally unable to prosecute the offending paper, but if they had stated. 
that the writing taken exception to was foolish and calculated to injure 
Moslem feelings, that they strongly condemned it and that the conductors 
of the paper had twice apologised and expressed their bona fides, the 
Government would have greatly endeared themselves to the Muhamma- 
dans. ‘Tbe paper then goes on to appeal to the latter to draw thea 
curtain over the matter in view of the Bengal Government having realised, as 
if appears from their Press Note, that they have made a mistake and in view 
of their acknowledging the writing to be thoughtless. It also appeals to the 
Bengal Government as well as the Government of India to grant a pardon to 
those who have been arrested in connection with the riot, after administering 
them the necessary warning. [Remarking that the riot committed by the 
Calcutta Muhammadans was not quite without justification and regretting 
that the religious feelings of the Moslems should have continued to be 
injured from one quarter or another as at present, the Akhbdr-e-Isdlm suggests 
that Government should liberate those who have been arrested in Calcutta 
on the charge of rioting. It believes that such a course on the part of 
Government will produce a highly satisfactory effect upon the Muhammadans. 
The paper observes that the recognition, by the Bengal Government, of 
Moslem loyalty to the British crown in spite of the tension caused to 
their feelings by ‘Turkey being involved in the war, is a matter 
which should be gratifying ‘to the \:uhammadan community.  Refer- 
ring to the Calcutta riot, the Vafdddr expresses its surprise that an Anglo- 
Indian paper, published in British territory, should have the audacity to lash 
up the religious feelings of a bigoted community when not a single journalist 
within the Native States ever dared to disregard, even in a small 
measure, the religious feelings of any community. It believes that the 
Bengal Government committed a mistake in prohibiting the meeting which 
was going to be held by the Calcutta Muhammadans and observes that His 
Excellency Lord Ronaldshay has, in spite of his considerable stay in India, 
failed to read Indian hearts. The paper observes that measures that may be 
taken to pacify the people by the force of authority can not be expected to 
prove effective.| | 


26. ‘“ The Madras Government tries to connect the riots with ‘ unbrid- 

led political agitation’. ‘The occurrence of such 

Comments on _ the disturbances in generally orderly population’ says 

Madras Government's the communique ‘is doubtless to be primarily 

_ Press communique onthe gecribed to the weakening of respect for anthority 

“ — which had been brought about by unbridled agita- 
w Times (7), 2nd ..-:  alecbeei ; 

Oct. tion.’ This sinister suggestion ought to be sub- 

| : stantiated by facts. hatever the faults of 


Mrs. Besant, she has néver advocated or suggested a resort to violence or 


disturbance. We hear of rice-riots even in that country so much favoured 
H 257—6 con 
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~ geonomically tis Wie--Saseni. Ana there have-been food-riots in Bengal... 
Am 1 the fac if the prevalence of famine prices is admitted. What on earth 
. a irae. pon blame the political workers for the disturbances and riots ? 
— Onl mr pert i we suppose.” 
ae | -“ Ghee or clarified butter is an essevtial article of food for nearly 
ee aD ie a ee the whole of the people. None but the very poorest 
1 ee P : + (45), 40 without it, and strong complaints are being made 
' in the Indian papers this week that speculators have 
been busy in the ghee market manipulating the 
prices just as “a like. Owing to profiteering the prices, which usually 
ranged from fifteen to twenty rupees for a maund of twenty-eight pounds, 
had already risen to twenty-eight and even thirty rupees till the last 
fortnight, but this week the figure of forty-two rupees was reached. This 
sudden exorbitant rise, it is said, is due to a corner in ghee by speculators, 
who finding that cotton and cloth are now closed to them for their 
practices, have seized upon this article so necessary to the higher and lower 
ee classes alike in this country........... This unsatural rise should be enquired 
aaa into forthwith by the Controller, and the speculator if he really is found 
ae at work in this field, should be promptly ejected and suppressed.” 
28. “The meeting ofthe Bombay Legislative Council, held at Poona last 
week, under circumstances of grave, if subdued, 
_ The eres famine anxiety at the agricultural outlook, served the 
oe in the Presidency and gminent purpose of lifting up the veil over the 
Government measures to jeagures which are being adopted by the Govern- 
“halen . f Bombay to relieve the present dented 
Servant of India (8), ment of bombay to re leve the present unprecedeute 
8rd Oct. economic position, which unfortunately has been 
: further aggravated by the recent complication caused 
Se by the ‘influenza’ epidemic sweeping over the Presidency.: The number of 
a _interpellations on this subject unmistakably showed the strong desire on the 
a part of non-official members to draw out Government, if possible, into an 
‘ official statement, and we are glad the Bombay Government, fully forestalling 
criticism, availed themselves of the opportunity to make a detailed statement, 
inviting, at the same time, non-official opinion as regards the remedial 
measures. While the Honourable Mr. Carmicnhael’s statement made it 
abundantly clear that the Government of Bombay were themselves fully alive 
to the gravity of the situation, it was obvious the Honourable Mr. Purshotam- 
das’s resolution and the lengthy debate, which followed, were for the edification 
of the Government of India, who, it appears, are not yet sufficiently impressed 
with the grave conditions staring ““ombay in the face. The general position 
regarding food-stuffs seems to be that stocks of Jwari and Bajri are inade- 
| quate throughout India; consequently we have to fall back upon imported 
re rice from Burma, Madras, Central Provinces, etc. Some of these provinces, 
| | since about three months, have in their own interest cut off free supplies to 
outsiders and placed restrictions on the export of grain beyond their territory. 
It is this embargo which has hit Bombay Presidency the hardest, and it is in 
this regard where the prompt intervention of the Government of India is 
needed with a view to supply the deficiency of one province out of the 
sufficiency or superfluity of the other.......... Weare glad in this connection 
to observe that the Bombay Government has already made arrangements to 
purchase large quantities of Rangoon rice on Government account and has 
also secured shipping to maintain a continuous supply. We also observe 
with gratification the subsidiary measures adopted, such as the offer of financial 
help to municipalities to start cheap grain shops, and of tagavi to cultivators 
for repairing or deepening their wells. We sincerely hope that there will be a 
a prompt and a ready response in this matter and that the tension will be soon 
ee. relieved by the advent of Rangoon Halva on the scene.” 
29. ‘The more we consider it the more futile appears to us the usual 
| ae policy of the Government of India in all adminis- 
a renee India (18), 204 trative matters in which the situation becomes acute. 
a : ¢ They are content as a rule with the publication of a 
— - \c Jong. resolution handling facts cleverly or with the announcement of an 
ee Assurance either from the Local Government or from the Secretary of 
aS vate \ | 


a. 
‘ 


State or with the deputation of an official from Simla. Im the mean- 
while popular feeling on the question wanes and automatically there is 
a certain amount of quiet. These ordinary tricks of administration, easily 
understood, could only- be employed successfully to deal with small evils, 
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but when the situation is really a serious one and when it is compli- ‘ a 
cated by distress from several directions under which every section of | “ 
the community is labouring, this usual mode of disposing of popular dis- oa 
content must fail. Such failure is patent in regard to the various steps taken . ae 
by the Government since the outbreak of the War for the control of trade, a 


traffic and industry........... There have been many events which should be _ ee 
interpreted, as symptoms of grave distress, such as the looting of the hats in S 
Bengal, the food-riots in Madras, and the outbreak of the mill-hands in 
Bombay. If the Indian population in all these parts have not broken out into : : 
more violent disturbances of the peace crossing the border of law, it is certainly  ~° a 
not due to the action of the Government to relieve the situation, but is entirely a . ‘ 
consequence of the peaceful instincts of the people, who are ordinarily inclined ~— 4 
to loyal submission to the law of the country. Wecannot imagine a similar 
situation in any Western country, with one or two possible exceptions, the popu- 
lation of which would not have broken out into serious riots through various 

Jabour organisations leading up, even in time of war, to a very serious crisis. 
The docility of the Indian population has however got limits and we urge q 
with all the emphasis that we can the need of taking immediate steps for 
the relief of the distress of those millions that are hungry and those that are 4 
insufficiently clad and those that are in the grip of a fell disease. We can : 
assure the Government that should they descend from their self-complaisance 
and their isolatioa to act in this matter on right lines, they would secare 
the largest amount of co-operation in this land where the instinct of charity 
is more powerful than anywhere else in the world. We would therefore 
demonstrate to the Government the absolute futility of one of the measures 
that they have taken in the direction of control....,..... Qne such article is 
cloth. The Government appointed a committee from whose various re- 
commendations, they picked out one and proceeded forthwith to frame in 
pursuance of it, a Cloth Control Bill........... Are the Government of India 
going to leave the greatest rival of the Indian Textile Industry, viz., Japan, ; 
free to draw her supplies of raw cotton from this country, and to dump: down : 
into India shoddy goods in competition with the products of the Indian ZA 
Mills ?- The Government do not propose to interfere with Japanese or 
Lancashire cloth. According to Sir George Barnes it was necessary to 
import cloth from Lancashire because the Indian Mills could not produce 
enough to goround. He also admitted that the price of Lancashire cloth at Be 
present was very much above the ruliog prices in the Indian market. Is it a 
the intention of the Government to force up the price in the Indian market 
to such an extent. as to make it possible to import from Lancashire ? 
Whether this is the object of the Government or not, it would certainly be 3 
the result of the Cloth Control Bill. It is suggested that the Government 4 
may come dcwn with a further control of the looms, on which standard cloth 
will be produced in low counts for the use of the poor in India, which means a 
that the Indian Mills are to be condemned to the working of low counts while 2% 
the prices of cloth of higher counts should be pushed up in order to facilitate = | 
imports from Lancashire. We have the greatest sympathy with the poor 4 
in this country but we would urge upon the Government the iniquity of a 
the procedure which they have adopted......... To relieve the situation in - ee 

. reality, what is wanted is more production, and this can be secured only by | i 
working double shifts under facilities t0 be granted by the Government in | oe 
respect of coal, cotton, stores and labour. On the one hand the Government : 
of India profess sympathy with the poor and enact a measure for their relief, 
On the other hand on account of the existing malady into the causes of which 
no regular official inquiry has yet been instituted, a good many looms have 
stopped working. Further, the Government of India have already given a 
warning to the Textile Factories that there will be no coal available in 
the months of November. and December. If this situation developes and it-is 
accentuated on account of the call for wagons for the relief of the famine. 

districts in Bombay, then even the existing supply from the Mills including the 
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lot wise ‘stop, atid the prices of cloth would be 
hits. ‘Whatever the public in Bengal may think 
those who understand the situation on this side 
Hot bit deplore th superficial and unsatisfactory character of 
y Steps proposé to be salon by the Government. On the other hand they 
Dn ‘done anything at the moment to relieve the speculation which is 
ton in cotton, yarn or cloth or to unearth the large stocks of cloth which 
» hoarded by speculators......... The problem now is to feed the 
ws ind to clothe them. This could be best ior by at once curtailing the 
production of unnecessary articles and the luxuries of the rich, and directing 
the economic'activities of the country towards essential supplies for the use 
6f the poor. This has not been attempted by the Government and tbe cohort 
.  6f' Controllers under whom we are made to live to-day only adds to the 
. ifritation and the inconvenience caused by the situation. What has Mr. 
seme done with regard to cotton speculation since he came on the sceve in 
ebruary last? Cotton has gone up from Rs. 600 upto nearly Rs. 1,000 
and this ornament of the Indian Civil Service has merely published pompous 
réports and made rudimentary recommendations, which have amounted to 
nothing. Solong as the idea of contro! was confined to trade and to essen- 
tial Munitions for the War, the public had not such serious reason for 
protesting but now the Government is putting the thin end of the wedge to 
interfere with the only industry that isrun by the Indians, through the 
instrumentality of cloth control. Should the war last for a year or two, we 
shall be able to demonstrate the absolute futility of the measures taken by 
the Government. If the Government propose to go on with their heroics in 
this direction, we cannot think where they will stop. One minor but not 
negligible consequence of control of any kind is the large amount of corrup- 
tion which it brings in its wake, the favouritism, misuse of the discretionary 
aa power given to the Controller, and numerous other inconveniences and pin- 
= pricks arising out of red-tape. Have the Government asked the co-operation 
a of the community fully for the relief of these domestic difficulties ?” 


30. A question arises as to how long Germany will continue to wage 
of ONS Sone EO Beye war if the Allies succeed in pressing back the enemy 
, an War. Progr continuously and give him no respite. Winter is 
a Gujardti (16), 29th ®pproaching and the war will not be prosecuted very 

Bept. vigorously. However Germany will not but feel the 

effects of the recent advance of the Allies. Itis 
possible that a feeling of opposiion will be created in Russia against Germany. 

Snow has already commenced falling in Italy and much cannot be accom- 

plished there. But nothing can now be said with certainty. When a 

country like India which is far away from the seat of the war is hard pressed 
. With famine and high prices we cannot expect to have a satisfactory state of 
affairs in the countries that have been isolated from the world for the last 
four years. Germany does not sgem to have gained much from the peace 
with Russia and Rumania. ‘Bhe Allied forces have noi yet invaded the 
enemy territory but it is open to question whether Austria and Germany 
will be in a position to fight when our armies reach those countries. The 
ee Allied armies could not possibly have come into sight of the «enemy territory 
—— | without the aid of America. Previous expericnce tells us that the Ger- 
—- mans fight with great vigour when their.country is invaded. But will they 
have the spirit and zeal t6 fight for their fatherland after four years of war? 
It is now certain that the Allies will not allow Germany or heels to gain 
any advantage in Europe. 


31. The Bombay Samdchdr expresses heartfelt gratification at the 
unconditional surrender of Bulgaria and hopes that 

The surrender of the sad plight in which Turkey has been placed 
bay om Samdchdr (62 and the reverses it has recently sustained will 
ae = Hindusthdn compel that country to sue for peace at an early 
eo, Ist ct. date. It expresses confidence that the release of 
Allied forces from Turkey and the Balkan peninsula 

weil help considerably in inflicting a severe defeat on the enemy and bringing 


to’ ‘his knees. (The Hindusthdn also believes that the surrender of 
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“Bulgaria will be followed by that of Turkey and also of Germany and Austria 
in the long run.| 


82. ‘‘On the nomination of the Commander- in-Chief, the Viceroy has 

| approved of the selection of 41 Indian cadets for 
Comments on the gdmission to the training school at Indore. The 
selection of cadets for Gourge at the school is to commence on the 16th 


= a. ae military instant and the approved candidates are directed to | 
Young India (13), 9nq join the school by the 15th instant. A perusal of “a 


Oct. the ‘ civil and military candidates’ now selected, : 

abundantly justifies the previously entertained | 

apprehensions that the claims of the community would be seriously overlooked 

in favour of the notabiliti:s and the so-called fighting units. Hardly any 

‘4 | chunce has been so far given to other classes of the community. The Native 
States come in for a larger share in the selections. Though we do not grudge 


this we cannot help observing the injustice done to the people in British 
India.” i 


*33.- “‘ Among the recipients of the Army Commissions, whose vames 
have been published in tbe Gazette, not even one ) 
Complaint that none gentleman seems to belong to the Bombay Presi- 
from the Bombay Pre- Gency! Has not our Government come across even 4 
sidency is among the ' 
recipients of the new O° gentleman from its own Province fit to receive 
Army Commissions. an Army Commission? Or is it that all the names : 
Mahrétta (6), 6th Oct. suggested by Government have been passed over by 4 
the Army authorities ? Our province contains many ) 
martial races and the Marathas especially have got a good name for bravery 
inthis War. Is it not then advisable and expedient to encourage them by 
granting Army Commissions to several of them? Will our Government : 
explain this lopping of the tall poppies in our presidency ?”’ | 
84. “It is curious to find Government upholding the sacrosanctity i 
of Indian Brahmanism—tbhrough officials like Sir | 
Alleged partiality of §.P. Sinha. Non-Brahmans are the subjects of the 
Government to the noisy British Government as peaceful and law-abiding as 
section of Indian politi- th. Brahmans, if not more; and it is unjust for the 
A clans to the neglect of the G * 
ccarieaey glace overnment to side with one class and condemn the 
Decoan Ryot (3), 3rd Other. We know what agitation the Brahmans 
Oct. would put up and what abuse and ridicule they 
would shower on Government if an official occupy- 
ing the high and responsible position of Sir 8. P. Sinha were to utter similar 
words in connection with their movement, but times have changed and in { 
whichever ‘direction you look you find the Government, from the highest Bi 
officers of State like the Secretary of State and the Viceroy to the lowest, : 
employed in placating the noisy and neglecting the downtrodden. JBut this 
is the key-note of the policy prevalent under the Montagu-Chelmsford regime. a 
‘he manner in which the distinguished authors of the Joint Report have 
disposed of the unanimous demand of the helpless millions is the most glar- 
ing instance in point. The authors seem to have been completely oblivious 
of the circumstance that the stability of the British Rule in India and its 
power to do good to its people, has its roots in the contentment of the masses 
and the unfaltering faith in them that their interests will ever remain safe 
in the kands of their rulers. The Reporters have done very little to streng- 
then this faith and much to shake it. In their haste to placate the implacable 
they have entirely disregarded the claims of the peaceful.” 


>. “In connection with the reform proposals, the Committees have not 
been formally constituted. But it is understood 

_ The reported constitu- that Lord Southborough is to be the Chairman of | 
2 Reforms both the Committees and that Sahebzada Aftab 4 
al Ahmed Khan, Sir Frank Sly, Dr. Sapru, Babu ey 
on oe ore Surendranath Banerjee, Mr. Gillman, Mr. Sastri, oie 
| Mr. C. H. Setalvad, Mr. Stephenson and Mr, 

Thompson will be the Members. While the official members are all reaction- 
aries the Indian members have become notorious for their amenability to 
official discipline. If anyone is inclined to be optimistic, he has only to look 
w 527—7 con 
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_ab the record of our old friends Sir Frank Sly (Central Provinces), Mr. Gill- 
man (Madras), and Mr. Thompson {the Punjdb).. That record speaks for 


itself and we warn our readers to be prepared for disappointment.” 


36. “It is reported that the committee which is to settle the question of 
Wy nD Tien" Sra franchises and constituencies will include among 
0 aera yot (3), Std others Messrs. Surendra Nath Bannerjee and V. S. 
es Shriniwas Sastri. Both of them are respectable 
_gentlamen who have been serving the country’s political cause in their own 
‘way. But we are bound to say they are not the proper persons to settle the 

question of constituencies on which a radical difference of opinion exists 
between the advanced andthe backward classes or Brahmins and non- 
Brahmins in the Bombay Deccan and Madras. Mr. Bannerjee’s Pengalee has 
attacked the movement of the non-Brahmins more than once. Nor has 
Mr. Shastri exercised much self-restraint in speaking or writing of them or their 
trusted leader, Dr. Nair. Of course in one of his political pamphlets he 
admitted that the necessity of communal representation ‘in the present 

- eonditions of the country is generally acknowledged ’, but his Servant of India 
was also the first in the field in dilating on the ‘ cogency ’ of the flimsy argu- 
ments advanced against communal representation in the Reforms Report....... 
Under the circumstances the question of communal representation should 
have been considered either by an impartial body of men or one includin 
‘members trusted by the people. As itis we are bound to protest against the 
constitution of the committee.” 


37. “In his closing speech of the autumn session of the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, His Excellency the Viceory referred 
Vibhdkar (34), 20th to the Franchise Committee and addressed a few 
Sept., Eng. cols. words of advice with special reference to the Moslem 
Community. While he assured our Moslem friends 
that their claims would receive all the weight due to them in the matter of 
their adequate representation on the reformed legislative councils, mention was 
made that a member of their community would be appointed on the Franchise 
Committee and also on the Subjects Committee. We have no objection to the 
solicitude which is shewn by Government in the matter of guarding the 
interests of the Muhammadan community. But we would like to press upon 
the attention of Government that there is an equal obligation upon them to 
safeguard the interests of the backward communities of this prasidency. These 
communities have stood aleof as a body from the Congress and the Home 
Rule League movements and this fact is in itself a clear evidence that their 
interests conflict with one another and stand in need of being protected in a 
special manner... ....... Ifthe Moslem interests are sought to he-safeguarded 
by nominating a member of their community on the committces, then we can- 
not but say that Government is bound, in fairness, to see that an accredited 
member of the backward communities is similary appointed.” 


38. “The Health authorities are still at variance among themselves in 
— regard to the nature and symptoms of the disease. 
The Influenza epidemic Nor are they in a position to say exactly how it 


in Bombay. came about. There is a wide-s d 
“Spread rumour that 
are India (19), 2nd it has been caused by the influx of a large number 


_ of troops suffering from it. It is said—we cannot 
say how far it is truc—that the military authorities told the Municipal 
Health authorities that they were disembarking only three persons affected 
by it but actually brought in three ship loads or 900 men in all. Dr. Turner 
seems to believe that the epidemic now raging here has been caused by the 
action of the military authorities. In view of the seriousness of the situation, 
the matter calls for urgent investigation.” 


*39. ‘Never within the memory of the oldest man living in Bombay has 

this city witnessed so many persons stricken down 

Gujardti (16), 6th Oct., with fever and so many of them dying in a helpless 
Eng. cols. condition. But reports from the Moffussil show that 

: some places like Ahmedabad, Poona and Sholdpur 

are even in a much worse condition.......... We donot know what highly 

_ paid Government experts, have done to help the people in the districts. Even 
ot ee , | 


in a City like Bombay fever mixtures had to be made known to the public and 
Dr. Turner has had to issue medical instructions though somewhat late. 
We should like to know what steps Government have taken to help the 
suffering population in the Moffussil which stands in urgent need of ready- 
made mixtures and medical instructions. The people at large would have 
been glad to be enlightened by the high medical experts in the service of 
Government at such a juncture. At least the public do not know what kind 
of assistance they have rendered so far..:........ The people in the Moffussil 
are comparatively voiceless. But we trust Government will be more prompt 
and generous in responding to the supreme call of the hour than they have been 
so far. High prices have done not a little to undermine the health of the 
people who can buy neither sufficient food nor clothing. Costly medical drugs 
are beyond their reach and more than a fortnight ago we earnestly appealed 
to Government and Municipalities to make them more accessible to the public 
at large than they are at present. ‘They are now being sold at prohibitive 
prices and here Government must step in and help the people out of their own 
stocks. The experience gained in this city ought to be utilised in the districts, 
The stock mixtures that are found efficacious in the treatment of the fever- 
stricken in Bombay ought to be distributed without stint or restriction in all 
parts of the presidency. Medical lessons need not be learnt by bitter 
experience or experiments on the life of the poor in each district.” 


40. The Praja Mitra and Parsi remarks that the present appearance of 
tie influenza epidemic in Bombay and other parts 
Praja Mitra and Parst of the Presidency has brought into greater promin- 
(28), ist, 4th and 5th Oct.; ence the want of adequate medical relief that existed 
Jam-e-J amshed heed 4th even before the outbreak of the disease. It refers to 
ey om Oc. or what it calls the indifferent attitude on the part of 
slam (58), 30th Sept. 
Government towards the public demand for opening 
additional medical colleges and schools and remarks that far from meeting 
this demand attempts have been mads to put down indigenous systems of 
medicinal treatment through the operation of the Bombay Medical Act. The 
paper speculates as to what must be the condition of the large mass of the 
people at the present juncture when even the small section of the public 
which hitherto depended upon practitioners of the Western system of 
medicine feel the dearth of adequate medical relief. Asa meansto relieve 
this ‘shortage, it suggests that Government should at least temporarily 
suspend the operation of the Bombay Medical Act and permit University 
medical practitioners to co-operate with those who follow the indigenous 
systems of medical treatment. [In its issue’ dated the 4th October : 
the paper expresses its regret that the authorities have so far failed to take . l 
substantial measures to cope with the situation arising from the present | 
pestilence and famine. It dwells upon the necessity of furnishing the people 
with an adequate supply of foodstuffs and of providing them with well 
ventilated housing accommodation. Referring to His Excellency the Gover- 
nor’s recent visits to various dispensaries and cremation grounds in Bombay, the 
paper raises the question if His Excellency has taken the trouble of inquiring 
us to whether sufficient steps have been actually taken in the direction of meeting 
the most unavoidable needs of the people, zvtz., the shortage of food-supply and 
the improvement of insanitary areas. It maintains that Government should 
lose no time in cpeving grain shops for selling grain to the poorer classes at 
rates below the cost price, raising a loan, if need be, to meet the expense and in 
providing these classes with facilities for shifting to open areas from their 
insanitary slums. In view of the noted keenness in the past of the Honourable 
Sir Ibrahim Rehimtulla in matters of sanitation and public health, the paper, 
in its issue dated the 5th October, expresses its wonder at his apparent 
inaction at the present juncture. It inquires as to why delay has been 
caused in providing people living in affected areas with facilities for shifting : 
to the open spaces in the city. The Jdm-e-Jamshed adversely comments - 
upon the apathy of the members of the Bombay Municipa) Corporation e 
towards the situation that has arisen from the visitation of the influenza 
epidemic in the city. For the safety and protection of the vast population of 
Bombay it does not consider the arrangements made for the disease-stricken 
patients at the Arthur Road Hospital and in the military camp at Dadar to be 


eb ad Corporation should make every 
| emic Sak saaploy all means to eradi~ 
is : ) oiatingly setets to the solicitude evinced towards 
s by His EB ney in visiting various dispensaries, etc., in the city 
als to him promptly to take every possible measure necessary to free 
b e Jeople ip Sic the grip of the present calamity. In the subsequent issue the 
sr observes that it behoves the Government of Bombay to pacify the 
Qninds of the public by publishing an official statement explaining what steps 
“ggveremen! have already taken or they contemplate to take to combat the 
disease which is working havoc in Bombay. It refers to previous expericnce 
of famine-stricken immigrants importing diseases into bombay from other parts 
of the country and hopes that the proposition which Dr. Dadachanji is going 
to bring before the Bombay Municipal Corporation, for urging Government 
romptly to start relief works in parts where famine is imminently appre- 
% pended in order to prevent the people there from migrating to Bombay, will 
ee receive due attention from the local Government. As various means to fight 
ae the disease, the Akhbdr-e-Isldm suggests that Government should construct 
aS huts.in open spaces for the use of the poor, should ensure a better water supply 
a for the city and should make provision for an adequate supply of pure food- 
) stuffs to the poorer classes of the people.| 
. a= 41. “The history of public life in the Deccan during the last forty 
years shows very clearly how it is the imperative 
The policy of the duty of the Deccan Ryot to rouse himself to 
a Deccan Kyot, anew non- greater and ever greater activity for the purpose of 
oC pags net ge ¢ (8), 3rd asserting himself. Though the backbone of the 
a ae Oct. country, in actual life he is at present a small force 
: | : indeed! What is the public life of Maharashtra 
during these years? From end-to end, the educated Deccaui is a political 
extremist and democrat, not because he believes in democracy, but because, 
at this moment, democracy means an opportunity for self-aggrandisement, 
Chiplunker—the father of the } resent educated Deccani—taught that the only 
evil to be combated by him is the yoke of the foreigner. It is through no fault 
of his, social or individual, that he lost his Empire in India. Have not 
historians told us, be asked, that if it had not been for the English, he would 
have ruled at Delhi? What is then the rsmedy ? Remove the foreign yoke 
by every possible means. ‘I'hat is the panacea for all the misfortunes of this 
country. Basing the whole fabric of their philosophy on this idea, the 
educated Deccani—and a thousand to one, he belongs to the priestly class— 
is striving to organise all his forces for the one end of his activities, the 
elimination of the alien factor from Indian life. He may be a social reformer 
sometimes. But the society he has hitherto strived mostly to reform is the 
one to which he himself belongs. That, however, is a minor affair altogether. 
The Karves or Deodhars are to him innocent nobodies at their best. What 
counts is the great hero who cares a pin for social injustice or relegates its 
removal to the happy age that is to come after Swardjya is established, who 
magnifies the faults of the alien rulers of the land, who denounces their rule 
at every step, organises in every way opposition to that rule, and through con- 
Bre %0'- _stitutional means or Otherwise, effects a new breach in the wall of the bureau- 
ead ; CTACY.....-. They do not care if the millions of their countrymen are sunk deep 
a in ignorance and, therefore, are not able to realise even the fact of their being 
human beings. " hey do ‘not care if millions of their countrymen are living 
lives of degradation— witbout ideals of any kind to ennoble their hearts or 
hopes to brighten their wretched homes. Their congress may cry itself 
oarse to demand the holding of the I.C.S. examination in India for thirty 
ears, but for at least twenty out of these thirty years, they never thought 
of the communities that could not boast of one in a hundred who could sign 
his name! And with all this indiffereuce to real nation-making, the modern 
successors of Bajirao and Balaji are pressing on the claims of a political 
democracy which, to be accurate, will be but an oligarchy of caste, benevolent 
ge or malevolent they alone knowing. The true and best interests of ‘the Deccan 
peree Ryots, as of all his brothers the world over, lie in the direction of democracy ; 
I — es it -will be the one aim of our existence to see in our own humble way that 
be ame tending to make India a democracy, so generouly set on foot by 
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the British Government, shall not be diverted from their legitimate purpose 
by selfishness or arrogance or simple-minded idealism. Whoever does any- 
thing detrimental to this, the best interest of the Ryot, whether it is the 
bureaucrat or the oligarch masquerading as a democrat, is our enemy. We 


have further to teach the Ryot himself that he cannot be helped unless ha- 


helps himself, that democracy is not a form of government to be imposed 
upon him but a principle which he must evolve from out of himself and 
realise in the institutions which will make his life fuller aud better. Until he 
learns this, the duty of his true friends is to protect him from the onslaughts 
of superstition and cunning and all the while, to Icad him on, step by step, to 
evergrowing fitness for a democracy which God willing shall be bis.”’ 


*42. “This new journal (The Deccan Ryot) edited by Mr. Latthe, 
M.A., LL.B., and published by Mr. Kothari, B.A., at 
Poona, has been started with the object of pleading 

Sth the sause of what are called the Deccan ryots. 
The name is rather misleading, for, although the 
term ‘ Deccan Ryot’ obviously covers all the ryots 

of the Deccan, including the Brahmins, Musalmans, Christians, Parsis, Jains 
and others, still the publishers do not, it seems, intend to plead the cause of 
all of them. They want only to protect the interests of what are called the 
‘submerged’ or the ‘ backward’ or the ‘untouchable’ classes and of no 
others in particular. Whatever it may be, we would have certainly con- 
gratulated Mr. Latthe and Mr. Kothari for championing the cause of the 
submerged classes, if in the very first issue of their paper they woul. not 
have attacked each and every class and interest in India from the Govern- 
ment down to the Moderates. In fact they have spared none: Mr. Montagu, 
Lord Chelmsford, Mr. Charles Roberts, Mr. Surendranath Banerjee, 
Mr. Shastri, Mr. Patel, Mr. Tilak, Mrs. Besant, Extremists, Moderates, 
Congressmen, bureaucrats—one and all are guilty in their eyes in one way 
or the other, either for beiug opponents of communal representation, or. of 
Intercaste Marriage Bill, or for being Congresswallas, democrats, moderates, 
extremists and so on, the monopoly of wisdom of course resting solely with 
the editor and the publisher of the Deccan Ryot. We are afraid these 
monopolists of wisdom will not succeed in their new venture with abuse and 
venom in every page of their paper, and therefore until the publishers 
charge the line of their propaganda we cannot congratulate them for their 
very laudable object which however they are seeking to achieve by very 
dirty means.” 


43. A correspondent writes again to the Karndtak Vritt on the Chowkam 
System (vide paragraph No. 33 of Weekly Neport 
The Dharwar Urban No. 37 of 1918) and says that it is nowhere to be 
Co-opertive Society and found in Bombay Presidency except in the Dharwar 
Ven a. Urban Society and that it should stop it. He remarks 
1st Nok ‘ mit (2), that the practice of charging 37% per cent. interest is 
a felt to be oppressive by the poor and expresses 
surprise that the Urban Co-operative Society wants to spread co-operation 
and yet charges interest like Pathans. He questions why the Registrar who is 
aware of the practice has allowed it to coutinue. 


44. It is a matter for no small regret and surprise that instead of 
fo ae throwing the forest open at such times of scarcity of 
_ Protest against includ- f dder, the Forest Department is trying to extend 
re); a) TT Be ne in the its jurisdiction over new lands. A notice is published 
mt AOU MH FOREEVS in the Government Gazette of the 12th September 
Gorakshana (Gujarati) last to the effect that about 80 acres of land belony- 
(68), 28th Sept. ing to the Gadgeri village of the Haliyal taluka has 
been included in reserved forest in the interest of 
the public. We fail to understand what public interest will be served by 
converting the aforesaid land into reserved forest. ‘The Forest Department 
has done more good to the tiger than to man. The tiger is free to remain 
at ease in the reserved forest and to come out and pounce upon the cattle of 
the poor and again seek refuge in the forest. Men are considered punishable 
Dy law if they go into the forest to hunt a ‘tiger that does harm to their 
cattle ! bY Meee Bie ae’ k : ) 
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1 he iene: that ata meeting of the Delhi Congress 

_ Reception Committee Mr, Tilak was unanimously 

Tilak elected President of the ensuing session of the 

Indian National Congress. Out of 12 Provincial 

aR . ig oA oe have voted for Mr. Tilak and the 

, * 8), Qna the Reception Committee has endorsed the decision 

id India im of the majority. It is a great vindication of Mr. 

Tilak and his politics by ‘the country which has 

practically unanimously decided to confer on him the highest honour within 

‘its gift. Itis an irony of fate that just at this time he should have been 

called away from India on a mission, no less important to the cause of Indian 

Nationalism. In case Mr. Tilak is unable to return to India in time to 

“preside over the next session of the Congress, it will be necessary to elect 

‘another President and two worthy names that are suggested in this connec- 

' tion are those of Babu Motilal Ghose and Pandit Motilal Nehru. Both are 

able and distinguished servants of the country aud have given overwhelming 
proof of their staunch adherence to the cause of their motberland.” 


46. “The present system of controlling prices set up since April last is 
| this. The Controller in Kardchi gave certificates 
Need of a more effec- to the dealers in food-grains and other necessaries 
tive control of prices IM for the priority of despatch of goods from up- 
Sind. punt ilway stations on condition that th d 
New Times (7), Ist rte eg Peay vain. ca a 
Oct. received on priority certificates would be sold at 

prices definitely fixed by him. The result was that 
prices went down considerably. The price of wheat came down from Rs. 49 
a kandi to Rs. 39 a kandi, and that of white rice from Rs. 10 to Rs. 14 a 
maund to Ks. 6-9-0 to Rs. 10 a maund. But as soon as free booking was 
open, dealers were quite at liberty to sell at any price they liked. This 
resulted in an upward rush of prices and the prices rushed even a little higher 
than the level before the control. The system of control for the whole of 
Sind has proved inefficient as improper machinery has been set up. It is 
certainly desirable that the power and function of supplying waggons by 
priority certificates should have a close relation to the power to fix prices, 
but a better co-ordination of the two departments should produce more 
satisfactory results. As it is, the people in up-country villages pay higher 
prices than those prevailing in Kardchi when under control. It will be 
desirable from every point of view if the two departments co-ordinate their 
activities and operations.” 


47. “Itisafact universally acknowledged that fore-contracts are fore- 

runners of high prices. Since some Shikarpuri 

ates Bont Gazette (47), merchants have set their foot on Jacobabad aa 

and started this gambling of entering into fore- 

contracts, the prices of various food-stuffs have increased by leaps and bounds. 

The. law of the land including the all-powerful Defence of India Act is 

unable to stop this nefarious system,.......... If the Government of India desire 

to stop the famine, which is well nigh in sight, the first and the foremost 

enactment should be to penalize fore-contracts just as the sale of sovereigns 
except on the fixed currency price has been made an offence. ” 


48. Referring to the passing of the ne Cloth Restriction Bill the 
| Kesari writes :—Now it remains to be seen how this 
R SAN peg Cloth measure is brought into force and what purpose it 
Kesari (113), 1st Oct. serves. This new enactment will not be made 

| | ci applicable either to foreign cloth or to cloth in stock ; 
but only to cloth that will be produced hereafter in India. If all the Indian 
mills go on producing the standard kind of cloth laid down in this Act it 
will only be possible to supply five or six yards of cloth per head per year. 
But how is this to effect the.reduction in the prices of foreign cloth and if 
that is not to be imported how is the country cloth to he made to suffice for 
all? It is, therefore, necessary to fix the prices of foreign cloth also along 
with those of the country stuff to keep the cloth prices within due limits ; 
otherwise, in spite of the loss sustained by the Indian mills, the high prices of 

x will continue as now. 


: 81 


49, “Mr. Patel’s Hindu Marriage Bill is bringing out in all its hideous- 

ness the inside of those who indulge most in the 
The Honourable Mr. fall talk of universal equality and brotherhood. The 
Patel’s Hindu Marriage opposition of the most of the non-official Members 


Bill ; 
: of the Imperial Council proves that however eager 
a Hyot (8), Ord the advanced caste politicians may be to claim 


equality with the ‘foreign’ rulers, they. arein no 
way inclined to extend the same to their countrymen and co-religionists, 
Some of them have been candid enough to confess that they are believers 


‘in the observance of caste rules’ and upholders of the ‘time-honoured - 


traditions and customs of the Hindus’. These time-honoured customs, of 
course, include the sanctity of the Brahmin and the untouchability of the 
submerged which the Honourable Members are bound to ‘uphold’. No 
wonder if the non-Brahmins entertain serious misgivings as regards the 
treatment that may be meted out to them under ‘a Brahmin oligarchy’ the 


establishment of which is so complacently viewed by certain so-called 
liberals.” 


90. Referring to the notice given by the Honourable Mr. Sethna of his 
intention to bring a proposition before a meeting of 
_ Protest against the the Bombay Municipal Corporation for the substitu- 
introduction of standard tion of standard time in lieu of Bombay time in the 
sa in the Bombay  ooal Municipality, the Sdnj Vartamdn remarks that 
unicipal Corporation. wae | Fag eae 
Sdnj Vartamdn (30), ® Similar proposition is, in the past, known to have 
4th Oct. been antagonistic to the feelings of the commercial 
classes in Bombay and has been regarded as causing 
interference with the performance of religious rites and duties by the Hindu, 
Parsi and Muhammadan communities. It cannot comprehend why the 
Honourable Mr. Sethna wishes to injure public feelings by needlessly bringing 
the proposition at the present juncture, and appeals to him to withdraw from 
the course that he has contemplated to take. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 11th October 1918. 


* Reported in advance. 
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' are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 4 
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- POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. sis 
4. “The Government of India have indicated their die-hard determina- 
tion to refuse~the legitimate co-operation of the 


Criticism of the per- Home Rule party in the matter of Political Reforms | 


sonnel of the Franchise by making nominations to the Franchise Committee 


and Subjects Committees . pape 
ae Gl Ralcre and the Committee that will demarcate Provincial 


Scheme and Imperial functions as well as Reserved and 
Young India (18), 9th Transferred Subjects exclusively from men who 
Oct. have made their moderate persuasion clear and who 


have boycotted the Indian National Congress and 
who have abused the Home Rule party. There are amongst the Home 
Rulers men of acknowledged ability like the Honourable Mr. Jinnah, 
Mr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer and Mr. C. R. Dass, whose counsel would have 
proved of genuine advantiage in the deliberations of these Committees, but 
the Government have deliberately gone out of their way to slight Home: 
Rulers in this regard. If Home Rulers succumbed to the impulse arising 
from such irritating tactics of the Government of India, there could be a 
counter boycott. They have, however, indicated over and over ayvain that 
their sole desira is to see the political progress of this country on constitu- 
tional lines and that they are more than willing to co-operate with the 
Government in every possible manner. The hand of friendship which they 
have frequently offered, however, the Government have rudely and petulantly 
rejected, and here is a new manifestation of that same spirit which is 
actuating the Indian Civil Service. It is not yet too late nor is the 
complement of the Committees yet finally decided upon and we would 
suggest to Lord Chelmsford for the success of that very Scheme which he has 
formulated, not to offer such slights which will only increase the bitterness 
which is already prevailing in the country. We referred to the matter of the 
deputations of the Indian National Congress and the All-India Moslem 
League last week and we now learn that under the egis of official patronage, 
the Moderate Conference is going to send a deputation to England and that 
permission is going to be accorded to such a deputation. We have nothing 
to say against any Moderate Indian proceeding to England because we are 
satisfied that though in his own halting way, he will still fight for the real 
good of this country ; but the critical position in which the Home Rule party 
has been placed on account of such persistent official obstinacy and these 
numerous slights, cannot be concealed any longer. The Indian public, 
whose sympathies are entirely with the Home Rule party, in the sincerity of 
whose patriotism and efforts they have shown the greatest confidence, must 
now bestir themselves against official tactics which try to destroy by a flank 
attack the political position of the Home Rule party.” 


2. ‘“*The personnel of the Committees that have been appointed under 
ae oe ae the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme is generally dis- 
Oct : appointing and reveals a very unfortunate twist in 
the angle of vision of the authorities. The attitude 

of the Government may be judged from the fact that not a single member is 
appointed from the premier representative bodies in the country, the Indian 
National Congress and the All-India Muslim League. “It cannot be denied 
that this narrowness and injustice is not likely to recommend the work of 
the committees to the people. We have no doubt that Messrs. Surrendranath 
Bannerjee, Srinivasa Sastri and Dr. Sapru are all’ good people but surely 
they are not the best that are available and they themselves cannot pret nd 
that they represent the country as a whole. It is a curious travesty of the 
democratic spirit that all the representatives of the country should be elected 
from the minority. This is indeed safeguarding the interests of the said 
‘Inicority with a vengeance! We suppose we must congratulate the seceders 
on their securing the iufluential patronage on which they had set their heart, 
It is unfortunate that the Muhammadans should be represented only by one 
man and he too an official! Mr. Aftab Ahmad Khan is no doubt an excellent 
representative but we should have infinitely preferred a non-official and 4 
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re in. ae report with which that commission favoured 
Messrs. Gillman and Thomas even the Leader of Allahabad, 


. 38, “Itis by no means difficult to appraise the motives of those who 
. aday Tatl 12) seek to discredit the Franchise Committee in 
den roa atler (*), sdvance. At present the main ground of complaint 
| ey seems to be the personnel of the Committes.......... 
It is no doubt true that individual members of the Committee have expressed 
Opinions this way or that with regard to the representation of classes and 
interests. But the Committee will work in the open and will moreover work 
in strict accordance with its instructions, general and particular........... It ig 
altogether premature to say whether and in what degree communal represen- 
tation will be provided for........ But we have to take into account, as practical 
men, the existence of the feeling on the part of large and influential commu- 
nities and interests that the proposed transference of supreme authority from 
existing sources to Councils which shall come into existence by election by a 
new electorate might jeopardise those interests. The feeling is there, 
whether right or wrong, and whether you choose to see it or not.......... 
We are entirely against communal representation, as such. But there is no 
use of telling the non-Brahmin that his interest will be absolutely safe in the 
sacred keeping of the Brahmin. Take the case of tenants in Nothern India 
or the ryots elsewhere. One of the most authentic facts of Indian legislation 
affecting the tenants and the ryots is that the Government initiated a series 
of Acts to protect them and that in every case the non-official representatives, 
supported by the powerful landlord class, vainly opposed them. If now before 
the deed of transfer of supreme authority is signed, sealed and delivered, the 
rycts ask for separate representation for themselves in the same way as their 
natural oppressors, the landlords, do, it is not statesmanship to tell them that they 
have no reason to fear. The publication of the reform report has undoubtedly 
created a widespread feeling of alarm among communities, larga and small, 
and interests such as those represented by ryot3, and that there is such a feeling 
is surely not a fault of the Government. The fact is the so-called educated 
class, who are mainly professional men living in towns, are not fit to take 
charge of the interests of such a class as the depressed class and there is no 
use pretending that the existence of ‘missions’ for the elevation of the 
depressed is a sufficient answer to the charge that for ages, when you had 
power, you continued to depress them, economically and socially, and are now 
trying to elevate them by methods out of all proportions to the extent of their 
misery.” 
4. As the structure of our prospective swardjya will have the 
labours and recommendations of these committees 
Dnydn Prakdsh (37), for its foundation, it was universally boped that their 
ts i. N roo eee personnel would include Indian politicians of inde- 
(41), 5th Oct. pendent views and we are satisfied, on perusing the 
ee names of members that have since ben appointed 
that the constitution of the committees has been conceived in a liberal spirit. 
Any:ne with an unbiassed mind will have to admit that the appointments of 
members have been made impartially. ‘he patriotism of Messrs. Ba:n rijee, 
Bapru, Shastri and Setalwad is above suspicion. We are, however, of opinion 
that the appointments of Congressmen and Moslem Leagu rs like Fandit 
Malaviya and the Raja Saheb of Mahmudabad. would bave been still more 
welcome. We do not think Government have erred in not seeking the 
60-operation of persons like Mrs. Besant who characterised the r form scheme 
‘a8 undiscussable, and the followers of the Hindu of Madras who proclaimed 
from the house-tops that the real welfare of the nation lay in rjecting the 
‘ 


would be impossible for the Government to ignore the general feeling though 


3 


gehéme outright. [The Indu. Prakdsh says that Government should ha 

appointed Pandit Malaviya and Mahatma Gandhi and also a representative of 
the backward classes to serve on the committees. The Jdgaruk which 
espouses the cause of the backward classes takes exception to the appointment 
of Mr. Bannerjee, whose organ the Bengali, it says, has consistently opposed 
communal representation. The paper expresses its dissatisfaction that the 
backward classes are wholly unrepresented on the committees.] | 


5. The inclusion of — Bannerjee, Shastri, Sapru and Setalvad 
ee in the personnel of the Franchise and Division of 
_— 122), 6th Subjects Committees has given rise to misgivings 
in certain quarters. Although this attitude of 
suspicion is justified to a certain extent as these men were among those who 
stood aloof from the Congress, we bave still enough faith in their judgment 
not to feel any anxiety on their account. It is true the bureaucracy are 
trying to cajole these very leaders who are going to hold a separate conference 
in opposition to the popular will. We are confident, however, that this 
cajolery will have no effect on them and that Messrs. Bannerjee and Shastri 
will discharge their duties on the committees faithfully without turning 
traitors to their country. 


6. “ The non-inclusion of any representatives of the Madras or Bombay 
| Deccan non-brahmans in the reported list of thea 
~ Deccan Ryot (3), 10th members of the Franchise Committee has naturally 
Oct. given rise to very bitter disappointment among non- 
Brahmans everywhere. Just like the advanced 
classes politicians, the Government -of India or Mr. Montagu are either 
playing with the question without knowing what tbey are doing or, having 
taken a definite view onit in their Report, they are trying to defeat the non- 
Brahman agitation by resorting to indirect methods. What else could their 
conduct mean? ‘Their first blunder was the admission of reckless agitators 
like Mrs. Besant to their confidence in preference to every other Indian 
loyalist. Then came their sweeping generalisations in the Report which. 
betrayed the superficiality of the distinguished persons who wrote it as well 
as the forces working behind the curtain which led Mr. Montagu on to their 
view. The influence of Lord Sydenham and Dr. Nair, however, compelled 
them to climb down a little and we once thought that the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy had really made up their minds to reconsider the question 
anew in the light of the Report of the Franchise Committee. We are, 
however, afraid that these two authorities are not as open-minded as they led 
us to expect. Is it then a manoeuvre of both or one of them to constitute the 
Franchise Committee in such a way that its report cannot but support their 
own conclusions? Why else should declared opponents of communal 
representation be exclusively appointed to the Committee on Franchises ?” 


7. “The full text of the report of the Committee of non-official members. 

| of the Imperial Legislative Council discloses beyond 
The report of the Com- doubt the direction in which real public opinion of 
mittee of non-official the country lies and ougbt to be a warning to the 


members of the Imperial | 
Legislative Council on the Sydenhamites ou the one hand and to the Govern- 


Reform Scheme. ment of India on the other. ‘lhe Council which is 
Young India (13), 9th composed of numerous elements, which could not 
Oct. by any chance be regarded as holding extreme 
views, have unanimously agreed to most of the 
modifications of the reform scheme proposed by the special sessions of the 
Indian National Congr ss and the Moslem League........... It is a trinmph 
for the party that stood faithful to Indian National Congress, even though af 
this stage all the modifications embodied in the Congress Resolution have not 
been accepted.......... The dissenting minutes have in all cass been with 
regard to some definite advance over the proposals in the joint report, ¢. g., the 
need of recognising the declaration of rights and the need of fixing the statutor 
time limits, and the necessity for reserving as few subjects as possible. tt 


indicated by a minority of the recognised leaders of the public in the Council 
in their minutes of dissent. The thanks of the country are due to the several 


she pe eel in the whole 
fis et poy ari the juropean members in whose opinion 
a: the 1 Scheme as such goes too far and who would modify the 
cheme ¢ 80.08 to secure * more cautious progress.’......... We have already 
‘Maditated the suicidal nature of the policy adopted by these European 
merchants who are trying, we fear, to put themselves permanently in the 
wrong with the Indian community by their perverse attitude.......... It is 
impossible to have patience with those who are still waiting for a ‘ suitabla 
time’ and want to go forward at a ‘suitable pace’. The: desire of these 
‘people to be the judges of the most opportune moment for the satis- 
ion of India’s political demand is preposterous to a degree. The most 
ae optimistic of Indians are hoping that at best, if the Huropean merchants 
ee were prepared to recognise that in this country they would have to live side 
me by side and share the advantages with the sons of the soil, then, while 
enjoying the benefits, they would be allowed to shoulder a part of the burden 
ee of nation-building in their adopted country. But. the element of alien 
Bee Ss Shylocks, who, while being out to make money at the same time entertain 
feelings of the greatest dislike for the population from whom they are making 
large fortunes, is doing its best to make mischief.” 


a 8. The ane tects Surendranath Bannerjee who ‘has joined in th® 
ae ) ureaucratic plot of foisting the reforms on Indi& 
mer Sudhdkar (181), 6th Oct was the author of the resolution appointing this 
a | eommittee and it was only natural, therefore, that he should be its chairman. 
‘2 Tt is needless to say that with Mr. Bannerjee as its Chairman and Mr. Shastri 
er a8 its Secretary, the committee’s proceedings were characterised by modera- 
tion. The fact, however, that staunch Congressmen like Messrs. Khaparde, 
Patel and Ayangar were at all able to sign the committee’s report, of course 
with certain reservations, clearly shows that Mr. Bannerjee’s plot was not. 
successful so far as the Legislative Council was concerned, It is gratifying 
to note this committee are of opinion that the Government of India also should 
be liberalised along with the Provincial admivistrations. 


9. Referring to the various suggestions made by the committee of the 
ee elected members of the Imperial Legislative Council 
0 eprom OD, SD + report on the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
Scheme, the Hindusthdn expresses its gratification 
at the Committee’s report, and-declares that since the suggestions have been 
ade by the elected members of the Council they should carry weight with 
a Go vernment. It remarks that the report demonstrates that the whole country 
ae  is-dissatisfied with the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme. It maintains that the 
ae suggestions embodied in the report and the separate minutes appended to if 
by different members are the real index of the demands made by the consider- 
>, ate, responsible and, educated sections of the Iudian public. The paper 
> ea observes that if the principle of self-determination is going to be at all 
ea ‘respected, the unanimous demands thus made by the whole of the country 
>  ..  ghould be satisfied. It views with disfavour the separate recommendations 
ae made by the Honourable Mr. Ironside and the Honourable \ir. Hogg and 
| al - remarks that even if, according to their belief, the time has not coma to 
a co-operate with the Indians they should now begin doing so, otherwise they 
a will find it very unpleasant when they shall have to do so. 
Bae. “10, Commenting upon the proceedings of the meeting of the Bengal 
Me - Chamber of Commerce recently held at Calcutta ta 
The Calcutta Chamber express an opinion on the Reform Scheme the Dnydn 
of Commerce and the Prakdsh writes:—The resolutions passed by this 
| “Dayin Erakdsh 37) meeting aimed at keeping all power in the hands of 
ath Get ? @, Kuropeans. We are not surprised that a body like 
the Chamber of Commerce that has grown in the 
08 ect of Indie should remain wholly unaffected by the principles which are 
Ow swaying the whole world. The Chamber apparently belongs to that category 
: ~~ who believe that the utterances of responsible statesmen. giving 
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expression to liberal views were only intended to deceive the simple-minded. 
All their resolutions are imbued with a spirit of selfishness. -We can under- 
stand the anxiety of European merchants to safeguard their vast interests in 
this country. But at the same time they ought not to be wholly unmindfal 
of the interests of others. ‘They should at least be just, if not liberal, towards | 
the sons of the soil. Their sole anxiety appears to be to perpetuate anyhow 
the same conditions which have so far enabled them to amass vast fortunes. 
Indeed they are not much concerned with the reforms. If they could get an 
assurance that their interests will be safe for all time and that their prosperity 
will be taken to mean the prosperity of India, they will never trouble 
themselves about ary Indian question. 


11. “There is no improvement in the economic situation which is 
going from bad to worse every day. Prices of food- 


The economic situa- 4463 and other necessities of life in the large cities 


tion in the Bombay 


Presidency. are still advancing by leaps and bounds. © The 
Young India (18), 9th Controller of Prices has not been able to check the 
Oct. _rise of prices to the extent to which the public were 


led to expect. Bombay City and other large 
Provincial Towns are in the grip of a mysterious disease the exact causes 
of which have not yet been ascertained, and the disastrous course of which 
shows no signs so far of abating. People are leaving the infected areas in a 
panic taking with them the infection to the rest of the country and such is 
the incompetence of the medical authorities, and such is the inelasticity of 
the working of the Government Departments, that in this crisis the public 
should be prepared for a long and sad history of wholesale devastations 
amongst the population of the Bombay Presidency at least, until not the wit 
of men but the grace of God should intervene. Business of every description 
is being interfered with seriously and industries, the products of which are 
wanted most at the moment, are held up on account of the dearth of labour. 
In the northern part of Presidency, in Gujarat, famine conditions have 
existed for some time past though the officials with more tact than is quite 
good for the people, are not yet declaring them nor are they attempting any 
relief under the 'amine Code. The early revival of plague in certain centres 
in Gujarat and Kathiadwar only adds fuel to the fire and makes a gloomy 
situation still more dark and threatening. While appreciating the open and 
frank attitude of the Government of Bombay who have taken the community 
into their confidence in regard to the threatening famine situation at the 
opening of the last session of the local Legislative Council, and while con- 
trasting it with the miserable pin-pricking policy adopted by the Madras 
Government, we must confess we are dissatisfied with the actual steps taken 
by the Government to relieve the food situation in the Bombay Presidency. 
The various Native States inside the area of the Province as well as various 
Provinces outside have declared their inability and unwillingness to provide 
for any further stocks of food to this Presidency and have prohibited export 
from their respective jurisdictions. This Province, which in normal times 
is not self-sufficient in the matter of food, has suffered since the war on 
account of the curtailing of the area under food crops owing to the substitu- 
tion of cotton on account of the high prices of that article’which have ruled 
for the last three years. It is notorious and it has been admitted by 
tbe Government themselves that such attenuated food areas as were 
growing food-stufis will not show any satisfactory results in regard to | 
crops which will be in some cases as Jow as four annas. This situation has 
been steadily reflected throughout the last year in the rise of local prices, and 
has been referred to in the last administration report of the Presidency just 
published. Notwithstanding this acute distress amongst the community, the 
Government of Bombay have not taken any steps to prohibit the export of 
food- stuffs to Mesopotamia and other places outside the Province for military 
‘and other requirements. It is an open secret that the military contracts are 
generally made at prices very much higher than those which obtain’in the 
market through causes which are too well-known to need mention here. If 
is further obvious that these men get facilities in regard to waggons and 
transport with the result that .they -snatch up such stocks as are- readily 
available at the nearest centres regardless of the real.economy from the point 
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byceq et ane oles for Re. 60 a maund. Are 

| ithe extent to which the melaity population in: the 

a re is’ depends ent on the use of this article? If they were cognisant 

= = oa 0) d have prevented from the start by .wise measures an 

= en sormit > brew atte ama should have: provided for the military supplies 

 ashated uniformly from all Provinces in the country instead of letting 

01 i te being penalised on account merely of its geographical position. 

With regard to every other article that the public need it is the same story. 

Bn repeat that on account of the abnormal situation created by the war 

pag by the famine conditions in Bombay, the task of administration is no 

ger the same as in normal times and we cannot help feeling that the 

“measures so far taken by: the Government of Bombay have merely touched 

‘the fringe of the problem. We hore that the Government have realised that 

‘the mere appointment of Committees and Controllers cannot in itself solve 

‘the problem and that the real evil lies in the inelasticity of the Government 

‘Departments which are not organically connected with the community in 

‘guch manner that the community can give really and fully the best assistance 

“and co-Operation. If the war is going to continue for a year or two more— 

‘and of this there seems -to be every possibility—then the Government must 

‘anticipate the Reform Scheme at least in regard to these immediate economic 

problems, and must introduce in‘their various Departments such Indian 

-element as would truly respond to the sufferings of the people.......... While 

“pointing out the shortcomings in the Bombay Presidency and the blunders of 

the Madras Government we should like to suggest what we consider to be the 

real key of the situation. The real difficulty of the problem arises from the 

‘shortage of transport facilities, and the various controllers with their discre- 

tionary powers are not to our knowledge, working in the right direction. The 

whole system of priorities, as arranged by the Government, is in our opinion 

faulty. It is necessary, no doubt, to put all military supplies and munitions 

work in the forefront, but it is well known that a large quantity of stuff is 

moved from one place to another which does not directly appertain to the 

preparation of munitions. What is the Central Communication Board doing, 

“we should like to ask? Why must the Government work in such secrecy and 

in such isolation even now, when it is patent that they cannot by themselves 

grapple with the serious misfortunes which have overtaken the country? We 

should ask the Government either to leave the economic life of the country 

ree from the evils of red-tape and the delays and the corruption which is 

inevitable with control, or to adopt a well-thought-out national policy by which 

the production and transport of all goods that are not required primarily for 

- the mass of the population or for the prosecution of the war, should stop. The 

rich in the country do not feel the pinch of the situation at all except to the 

extent_of paying a trifle more. Numerous articles of luxury are still being 

produced and useful materials are still being used up. Do the Government 

realise the bitterness which would be caused in the country by the attitude 

“which they assume towards such legitimate suggestions as was contained in 

“the question asked by the Honourable Mr. Asad Ali as to the quantity of grain 

‘which was used for the produce of beer in India? Let the Government come 

forward boldly and help the masses, whose protectors they are always claiwing 

‘to be, by prohibiting the production and transport of articles of luxury. If 

England must have meatless days and bread-cards and sugar-cards, is it too 

- much to ask the better classes in India to forego some of their pleasures for the 

sake of the co: mon cause of the community ? We find that special trains are 

still run for the Races, where a large amount of money still changes hands, 

We find numerous Motor Car Works still busy and at any elegant function in 

the large Cities or in Simla, there is no evidence whatsoever of there being 

® war and this being the fifth year of it. The failure of the Government of 

India to view the matters in this light is bound to create an unfortunate 

- Citopression, and if unfortunately a few members of the suberged tens do 

actually break out into riots goaded by hunger, even while we deplore the 

. ~ | oecurrence, we should not be surprised, becausé these silent masses have no 

rv aie: means of indicating their suffering to those who in their everyday 
ss persona life are not touched very much by the war.” 


aur : a ay in 


the difficulties of transport which are partly causing 
: rise in prices, may we ask Government if they knéw 
| Scarcity of foodstufis anything about the huge scale on which corruption 


ee A propos of 


aggravated by the corrupt i, being practised on some of our Railway Stations 
ey of railway in the matter ‘supplying waggons to Indian 


of 

Deccan Ryot (3), 10th Traders ? The introduction of Priority Passes has 
Oct. reduced though not put a stop to this in the case 
of some articles. Bat even now the expenses of 
& mysterious nature which merchants have to incur af several Railway 
Stations are serious enough to demand a searching enquiry. We write this 
with a full sense of the responsibility that is on us. But the proofs of 
corruption are so full, clear and varied that ‘we owe it to Government 94d the 
public to ask them to examine tHe accounts of merchants in any commercial 
town and if they do so, we assure them abundant evidence of these mal- 
practices. . A very searching enquiry in this matter is the first duty of the 
Government.” 


. 


13. ‘ The proceedings of the conference, which recently met in Bombay, 
of the representatives of the various provincas 
Cotton Cloth Control, 20d of interests concerned in cotton trade and 
Servant of India (8), manufacture, and of which a report has been 
10th Oct. just issued, are of a reassuring character inas- 
much as they go to show that prompt measures 
are going to be taken to give effect to the Control of Cotton Cloth Act 
passed a few days ago by the Supreme Legislative Council.......... The 
responsibility for the high prices of cloth is thrown by the vested interests 
upon the shoulders of one another, and the poor consumer is left to extract 
what comfort he can out of the plausible explanation of extraordinary war 
conditions and the play of national forces. The legislature has, however, 
armed the Government with certain powers to deal with them, and we are 
glad that it is determined to use the weapon. We admit that the problem 
bristles with difficulties. There are num>rous factors which have to be taken 
into account, and no one wishes that anytning should be done which will 
unnecessarily inflict a loss upon any party or hamper the normal course of 
trade. It is clear from the proceedings of the conference in Bombay that 
these considerations will be duly weighed, and that all interests will be safe- 
guarded, so far as it is possible to do so consistently with the attainment of 
the object the Control of Cloth Act has in view. Control of a very stringent 
character is being exercised in Kagland in a variety of forms and in various 
directions, and India is only copying British methods. The State has a haavy 
responsibility to bear with respect to the supply of the necessaries of life to 
the mass of the population in these critical times, and the operation of 
economic laws cannot be pleaded to defend the position of vested interests, 
speculators and profitears in the prevailing extraordinary conditions. Public 
opinion must strongly support whatever measures Goveroment will take to 
relieve the hardships the masses have to suffer and ought to urge greater 
activity in that direction.” 3 3 


14. ‘“‘ His Excellency the Viceroy’s recent speech in the Imperial 

The Government of L¢Sislative Council would be welcomed by the 
India. and the Indjan  lussulmans, as the first indication of the mind of 
Muhammadans, 
Sind Moslem (10), 5th our leaders, in order to dispel the discontent, His 
Oct. Excellency has to be (sc) among our co-religionists, 
as a result of the re-ent events in India. In these try- 

ing times, when a section of the Press in India is never tired of discrediting 
Mussulmans and is busy. exploiting their peculiar troubles for their own ends, 
it is refreshing to see Lord Chelmsford bearing testimony to their uoswerving 
loyalty and the great services thy have rendered to the Empire in her hour 
of need. It is in view of these unquestionable proofs of their loyalty that 
Mussulmans are bewildered at what has taken place. ‘Today the community 
is witbout its trusted leaders, its press, both Vernacular and English, has 
almost ceased to exist, and what little remains of it exercises not the slightest 
influence.on Indian politics, with the result that the community is, for ail 
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Lord Chelmsford’s Government to join hands with 
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ens cannot te ssinein to His 
2 of Indian Government and the 
day, we are without the guidance 
7) our f; but unfortunately His 
o the fender mercies of the Priewhies 
our case before it. The committee after ali 
ahs it, while there are four Hindu and four European 
gellency will pardon us, if we say that he went too 
syste when he said that our position under the Minto-Morley Reforms 
‘was secured to us in the C.-M. Reform Scheme. Our community has unani- 
) that it should at least have its representation according to the 
Pe ess-League Scheme, if not more, in the wider councils. We gave up the 
°_ gnixed electorates of the ' Minto-Morly Scheme, in the hope that Government 
would accept the proportion of our representation, in the wider councils, as con- 
tained in the C.-L. Scheme. We are congratulated for our self-sacrifice, in 
giving up the mixed electorates of the Minto-Morley Scheme; but there is not 
a word of assurance regarding the proportion of our representation ; and what 
are We to expect from a committee that has Messrs. Surendra Nath Banneriji, 
Shastri, Setalvad and Dr. Sapru, all of whom are no great admirers of the 
C.-L. Scheme? Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed Khan’s voice, in such company, 
ean, at the most, be very feeble indeed, if he can at all forget that he is the 
member of the India Council and that it was at the India Office that the 
éntire foundation of the C.-M. Reforms was first laid. [The paper here refers 
to the continued internment of the Ali Brothers and goes on:—} Added to all 
this is the great blunder of Lord Ronaldshay, the nearest approach to which can 
be ‘no other than that of Sir James Meston............The Conference was to 
meet fora perfectly lawful object, to consider the Reforms and the position 
Créated by the article of the Datly News. The Bengal Government allows the 
arrangements to proceed and at the eleventh hour, the meeting is stopped, 
men are gagged, leaders and delegates who come from outside Bengal banished, 
and the result is ‘a greivous death roll’, to use the Words of His Excellency 
the Viceroy. All this for the safety of Bengal ! Lord Chelmsford may well 
deplore it, hut there was something more that we expected His Excellency to 
deplore, and that was the sacrilege of the mosque, so rightly and promptly 
condemned ‘by the Bengal Moslem League. His Excoliency the Viceroy has 
yet a chance to repair the grevious wrong donetothe Mussulmans. We might 
assure him that our leaders would be glad to grasp the hand of friendship 
éxtended by His Excellency, but what is wanted is not the co-operation of the 
Moslem leaders, but it is co-operation of the Government that is sorely needed 
by our community. The position created by the Bengal incident is very 
delicate and this isnot the time to think of the prestige of provincial heads. 
Hither Lord Ronaldshay should take the initiative to bring about a calmer 
atmosphere or Lord Chelmsford should intervene.” 


ae 15. The Sdnj Vartamdn does not approve of the personnel of the com- 
ae mittee appointed to examine the papers in connection 
Adverse comments on with the internment of the Ali brothers and wishes 
the personnel of the com- that Mr. Abdur Ref will see his way to resign hig 


‘mittee appointed to in- 
vestigate the case of the seat on the committee as he has been known to have 
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ss ag oy a ge come into conflict with the Ali brothers and holds 
ae Sdnj Vartamdn (30), Views antagonistic to them. Should Mr. Rauf 
as ‘Lith Oct. | deem fit to resign the paper suggests that either Mr. 


Justice Abdur Rahim or Sir Ali Imam may be 
appointed in his stead. It: hopes the findings of the Committee will not be 
‘OB disappointing as those of the Rowlatt or Chandavarker-Beachcroft Com- 
mittees. 


16, Commenting upon the Hindu-Moslem riot at Katdérpur (United 
ae Provinces), on the last Bakr-Id festival during 
*  __,,, Bakr-Id riots at Katér- which 23 Muhammadans were killed, and expressing 
ee teas os, its hcrror atthe fact of the dead Moslem bodieg 
Be atta homiyo (75), having been burnt by the Hindu rioters, the Political 
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Bhomiyo remarks :—According to Queen Victoria’s 
ion just as every community is entited to observe its religious 


fedtivals’in an thdependsiié manner the ‘itedladiale’s a 
do'so; The Hindus, accordingly, do the latter injustice j in preventing ‘them ~ 


fréin offering religious sacrifices. The Katdrpur incident shows that 


Hindus of that place had attempted to interfere with the religious rites of the . 


Muhammadans and thus forcibly to encroach upon their legal right, and their 
oppression has resulted in the killing of 23 poor and innocent Muhammadans. 
‘The Hindus there have not rested content with~perpetrating oppression upon 
living Muhammadans but they have wounded the religious feelings of the 
Moslems of the whole world by Lainine dead Moslems. The act of burning 


a Muhammadan corpse is regarded as a great sin by Islam. The Hindus of 


Katarpur have, by burning dead Moslem bodies in utter disregard of. that fact, 


committed another grave offence. Whom should we now go to for bemoaning 


the calamities which one after another come over the Muhammadans ? 
Taking advantage of the pre-occupations of Government, who are in a position 
to listen to our griefs and console us in our miseries and who are the 
defenders of all faiths, act after act of oppression is being perpetrated upon a 
religious, honest and loyal community like the Moslem. Owing to a lack of 
power to endure these miseries cries of woe mechanically arise from the 
community. Is even the expression of our grief looked upon as an offenca ? 
The paper further expresses regret that a suggestion should be made in some 
quarters that Government authorities are at the bottom of these Hindu- 


Moslem disturbances. | 


17. The Kesart remarks that the Bengal Government should have 


Comments on the Ben- 


gal Government’s Press 
Note on the Calcutta 
riots. 

Kesart (113), 8th Oct. 


trusted Muhammadan leaders who would have quieted 
the excited mobs in a moment and that wisdom did 
not consist in asking the Muhammadan leaders to 
quit the Calcutta city within 24 hours and then 
firing upon the mob because they became uncontrol- 
lable. It does not appear to the paper that the 


officials adopted adequate measures to allay the excitement of the Muhamma- 
dans and to soothe their feeling if they became excited. It holds the defence 
of firing on the Nakhoda mosque to be quite a lame one. It refers to the 
praise bestowed upon the Military and the Police by Lord Ronaldshay and 
says that the whole incident is very regrettable.. It thinks that if the public 
meeting had been allowed to be held, matters would not have assumed such 
a shape. It does not press for a committee of inquiry, judging from the 
experience it has of committees. It presses for severe punishment of bud mashes 
who looted shops and plundered property, taking advantage of the riots. But 
as regards others, it pleads for clemency just as was shown by Lord Hardinge 
in the Cawnpore mosque affair. 


18. The Kesari refers to the riots in Madras and protests against the 


The Madras Govern- 
ment’s Press Note on the 


riots at Madras. 
Kesarz (113), 8th Oct. 
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view of the Madras Government which ascribed 
them to political agitators. It quotes the opinion of 


Dr. Raghvendrarao, Health Officer- of Madras, that . 


before the looting, some had no food for 24 and some 
for 36 hours. It combats the inference drawn by the 


Madras Government from the fact that grain was found scattered on the roads 
and says that it cannot hold from this fact that people who looted were 
not’ hungry because some destruction is possible in such an affair and 
grain may have been scattered in a hurry to leave the place when armed 
polige ran to the spot. 
cracy drive out of their heads the idea that agitators needlessly excite |. 
‘ the ‘people and that the latter commit riots. It adds:—What is the 
use of officials preaching Vedanta without trying to adopt measures to 

satisfy the hunger of the people? Mysore whichis close by is equally 
suffering from scarcity; why then should riots occur only in Madras and 
not in Mysore? The reply is obvious. As soon as things reached an 
extreme point cheap grain shops were opened in Bangalore while Madras 
officials were taking a rest cure at Oota:amund when people were starving 
in Marae. Why do you then curse the agitators? The Mairas Govern- 
ment says that people were living quietly like angels in 1877, even in the 
midst of a famine. Then nobody dared question the bureaucracy, now respect 


It holds that it will be better if fhe bureau- 
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yas the duty of Government to provide foodstuffs in time, 
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morance does not exist and if it be a crime to remove such 

_ plead guilty. Similarly the oredulous belief, that British 
and that they never commit mistakes, that pre- 
4wo generations ago is no longer prevalent. Now the right opinion 
d that t dness or otherwise of an official is not to be judged from 
~ his words but from his deeds and that an official who has deviated from his 
-. duty is not worthy of respect. If it be a sin to spread such right 
knowledge,. we plead guilty. But no agitator would plead guilty to 
the charge of scandalising officials needlessly or of misrepresenting their 
good intentions. Tosum up, the Madras City had to suffer the calamity 
because the Madras officials did not realise the severe nature of scarcity and 
because they did not adopt due measures to combat famine. What is the 
use of issuing Press Notes and cursing the agitators ? 


19. The Kesari remarks that just as a political worker becomes more 
The riot at Madura in’ popular, he becomes more obnoxious to the bureau- 
connestion with the Vara. cr#cy.and that the latter wait for an opportunity to 
- Aarajalu Naidu case. get him into the clutches of some law. [Then the 
Kesari (118), 8th Oct. paper goes on to describe the various activities of 
Dr. Varadarajalu Naidu now being tried in Madura. ] 
This popular leader is being tried under the Defence of India Act and section 
124-A of the Indian Penal Code. What wonder is there that huge 
crowds should assemble to have a look at the sacred leader who toils for their 
good day and night? Police bayonetted the people in order to disperse the 
crowd gathered together for such a purpose. People got wild and stoned the 
Police; the latter immediately began to fire and broke up the crowd. Two 
were killed as a result of the Police outrage.and three were wounded. People 
who had collected round the carriage of Dr. Varadarajalu Naidu were not 
there to commit a riot or to. loot but to have a look at the sacred leader, 
It. is quite reprehensible to bayonet people in sucha case and it was necessary 
to have an open inquiry into the affair, The Madras Government also has 
become a little wiser and they are conducting an open and not a secret 
inquiry. All patriots are anxiously awaiting the result of this inquiry as well 
as Dr, Varadarajalu’s case. 


*20. ‘The announcement was madea few days ago, presumably on 

‘ _ reliable authority, that the Government of India will 
Comments on the shortly undertake legislation on the lines of the 
announcement regarding recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee and 


ot ee ee ‘of introduce for that purpose a Bill in the Imperial 


the Rowlatt Committee. Uegisiative Council.......... Expressly designed in 
Indian Social Reformer ‘\%8 inception as an emergency measure to meet an 
(5), 18th Oct: exceptional situation created by anarchist crime and 
revolutionary conspiracies plotting in secret. and 
terrorising loyal and peace-loving citizens, the Defence of India Act is now 
proposed to be turned into a permanent member of our Statutes on the 
recommendation of the Rowlatt Committee........... It must be remembered 
that the present Defence of India Act was passed professedly on nearly the 
same lines as the Defence of Realm Act in England after the war commenced. 
Lord Hardinge put that point distinctly in his speech stating th» reasons for 
the Act........... It is clear, then, that the present Defence of Indix Act was 
assed for the same purposes as the Defence of Realm Act in the United 
Kingdom. No one has proposed that the Defence of Realm Act should 
become a permanent mewber of the statute book in that kingdom, though in 
Ireland the Sinn Fein movement has existed: and still oxists.......... 
_ That being the scope of the Defence of Realm Act in the United Kingdom 
@8 80 emergency measure intended to meet an exceptional situation, and 


| ~~. the Defence of India Act having been avowedly passed for the- same purpose, 
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ae is, | we thiok, unwise to think of making thd latter Act permaneut for India 
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after the war when no one has recommended that course in the case of the 
Defence of Realm Act in the United Kingdom. The exceptional situation 
created by revolutionary organisations no doubt warranted a special law 
with a special criminal procedure to meet it, But, as we pointed out in a ‘ 
previous article, when the new reforms come and put India in a fair way 4 
towards the realisation of responsible government, it is likely that anarchism a 
will cease. At any rate, Government should give the reforms a chance and <2 
see whether they succeed or not in rooting out revolutionary crime. Ag 
we said in that article, while laws such as the Defence of India Act are 
needed for exceptional situations of terrorism created by dacoities 
and murders committed by revolutionaries, repressive laws cannot root them 
out but laws reforming the administration should be trusted to check them 
in times of peace. That opinion is fortified by the past history of Bengal. 
q As pointed out by the Governor General of British India in his despatch to 
the Court of Directors in 1810 (see Vol. I, 5th Parliamentary Report on 
Indian affairs, page 93) Bengal was full of dacoities, robberies, murders and 
the most atrocious deliberate cruelties, ‘in a word, an aggregate of the most 
atrocious Crimes ’ in every part of Bengal; from 1801 severe measures were 
adopted against them in the form of new regulations, rendering the criminal 
law. more severe, and yet ‘the disorders with which they were intended to 
subdue still increased’. Reforms in the administration subsequently helped 
to root out the crimes. That is a significant lesson from the past history of 
crime in Bengal.” 


21. Dr. P. J. Mehta has been ordered to leave Burma under the Defence 
of India. Act. He has been operated upon for 
Externment of Dr. diabetic carbuncle and is not yet fully convalescent. 


Mehta from Burma. 
Dnydn Prakdsh (37), In Burma he is considered as a popular leader and 
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11th Oct it is not known what reason Sir Reginald Craddock 
had to set the Defence of India Act in motion as 
against him. Whatact could he possibly have committed to disturb the ~ Mi 


peace, even when he was bed-ridden, to prevent which Sir Reginald had no | 
other alternative but to expel him with so much expedition? The Defence 
of India Act has worked many wonders up to this time but it was reserved ae] 
for Sir Reginald to discover that even a bed-ridden man can disturb the | | hy, 
peace! Dr. Mehta is Chairman of the Burma Provincial Congress Committee 
and is also a member of the All-India Congress Committee and no one will ae 
believe that he values the defence of India less than Sir Reginald Craddock. ] 

' Sir Reginald considers it to be his sacred duty to guard against the possibility { 
of the Burmese taking part in any political movement. This motive must : 
be at the bottom of Dr. Mehta’s expulsion. If Sir Reginald desires that he £4, 
should not be missunderstood by the people he should offer an explanation i 
of his conduct with the least possible delay. If he does not volunteer it 
people should resort to agitation and compel him to furnish it. 


22.° Quoting from President Wilson’s Liberty Loan speech the Deccan ee 

| Ryot writes :—“ No Englishman, nor any Iodian with ria 

The duty of tbe British any pretensions to natiovual sentiments, can for a 
and the Americans to moment question the soundness of the statement 
wage war against the 246 by Mr. Wilson and with that statement as the 


co . getty: Maes foundation, the masses in India may very properly 


classes iv India. make a series of charges in respect of the past and 
Deccan Ryot (3), 10th of demands in respect of the future which neither 
Oct. Kvglishmen nor Invians will be able to question...... 


Indian troops, drawn mostly from the classes 
which are known as ‘ backward’ in this part of the country, and who in any 
case do not belong to the castes which alone claim most of the English 
education India has received, have also borne their share in the sufferings and 
sacrifices of England in the interests of Belzium, or rather in the atteiupt to 
uphold this-principle. It is these very classes which are being called upon, . 
and which have liberally responded to that cail, to help the Goveroment in ae 
carrying on the war. Of all Indians who have anythiog todo with the War a BS 
it is they who struggle in the ranks aud therefore are entitled to an explana- ae 
tion of the objects for which they are called on to sacrifice their lives. And 


a 


the. w at. section of India,:, 


of 8 


am 2 


7” can only be the result of a system under which |; 
p viC the weak and the weak have no rights as against 
g. eaving the. Indian regime as dead and. gone, what have the. 
rulers in. India done to redress the wrongs suffered by the weak 
ages past ? What have the educated Indians of the higher classes - 
# he same direction? What have the patriots who but recently 
r, Wilson himself protesting against the. violation of . this prin- 


essece. Hidty Or sixty thillions of Indians, bidden to live in an Indiajof their. : 
own, outside the precincts of the village and away from the habitations of 
- .  aste Hindus, forbidden from entering the school-house of the village or from 
| drawing water from the village-well or the village-tank or from worshipping at 
the villagé'temple’ or from s0 much as coming within a certain distance of his 
fellow villagers, called upon to sweep the street which none else will ever do, 
compelled ‘to ‘serve every blessed officer or peon in Government service for ;- 
the ; miserably. small Vatan which he is said to posses—what are they if not 
the ,slaves of Hindu Society ?.......... Have Englishmen, the avengers. of. ; 
the wrongs done to the week Belgians, done anything to redress the wrongs 
done to our Mahars? America waged a war against her own brethern in 
the cause of social justice. Why did not England fight for civil rights of 
our so-caliéd ‘untouchable’ classes? Far from doing this, as they should 
havé done, our rulers forbade the Mahars from the enjoyment of a privilege 
~ to fight for their country and their King. All this was done to propitiate 
Bee that,self-same Devil, the prejudice of the caste-Hindus, Now that England 
ag and ‘America have once more been roused to a consciousness of this principle 
ot thatthe rights of the weakest are as sacred as the rights of the strongest—will 
they realise the. necessity of a yet another war in India on behalf of the 
milder,.and yet worse, slavery in India?” 

238. Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal in the course of an article says :—" Indeed, 

mee feel tempted even to say that in the closing days 

Birth of a new Indian of August this year the new Indian Democracy was 

<i ing (4), bth born in Bombay; and whatever may be the fate of 
oe Oct. ; the present reform proposals, the British Buresu- 
‘ore os cracy in India and. British and Imperial statesmen 
cae abroad will have henceforth to take account of this new force in Indian 
oe 1g ' They may yet parley for a few days more with a few self-constituted 
eadeérs, and put them up as representatives of Indian opinion; they may, as 
‘Lord’ Motley still advises them to do, try to ‘rally ’ the so-called ‘ Moderates ’ 
around them ; buf the virtue has gone out of the old autocrats who had 
rong id apeatelye phe spokesmen of the Indian people, and the Government 
will ‘have henceforward to count with the new intelligentsia that has come to 
| _ fits own this ‘Year'at Bombay.” 
a 24. a. The, Viceroy’s sveech at the closing of the Simla session of. the 
— atl Imperial Legislative Council derives no little value 
>>  #_Comments. on His , from.the fact that it expresses the attitude of one 
Excellency “the Viceroy 8 . who. has lent bis influence and authority to a Scheme 

ing Speech = at the of Reforms which, however imperfect, is inspired 
by an; honest. desire to conciliate Indian opinion. 
Nor can we deny that the Viceroy’s speech, short 
i, nd, simple, sounds, in several passages, a note with 
-,s Which we are deeply. impregsed.......... There are 
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other passages, however, which disappoint us; and surveying the s 
& whole, examining carefully ‘what is said’, not ‘how it is said’, one ig 
constrained to think that the Viceroy’s political thinking is hardly in harmo 


with the Democratic Ideal which India has been assimilating. His Excel: 


lency’s speech would have us believe that the ‘Debates throughout’ ware 
informed by the ‘ spirit of co-operation’; the speech says :—‘ On the official 
side such co-operation rests on a recognition of Indian opinion; on. the 
non-Officia] side on recognition that government has only one end in view, 
the well-being and progress of India.’ We do not share his Excellency’s 
optimism; the question is not what is the end-in-view, the intention, 
but what is the actual effort put forth by the present Administration to 
advance the well-being and progress of India? The country wants 
the Congress-League Deputation to proceed to England in order that India 
may be enabled to represent its case before British Democracy; and the 
fact that Mr. Patel’s resolution on the subject of the Congress-League 
Deputation was defeated by 34 votes to 8 is hardly an assurance of ‘ co- 
operation’ between the Government and the country........... Who would 
not wish the Government’s perspective of facts were longer? And who 
would be glad of the ‘co-operation’ which resulted at the Simla session 
of the Council in the rejection of motions on subjects such as the Arms 
Act, the Press Act, the Defence of India Act and the Sedition Committee’s 
Report ? ” 


25. “When we bear in mind that all this time Lord Sydenham 
Dr. Nair and others of their kind are free to do their 

The Honourable Mr. best and worst, it becomes a gross piece of injustice 
Patel’s resolution for pass- that the nationalist party should be denied a hearing. 
pe +: —— and But the fact is that the authorities are seriously 
Tome Ruler “(dy ' gi afraid of the effectiveness of the work of. the 
Oct.; New Times (7), Congress deputation; they know that there will be 
28th Sept. | inconvenient exposures which cannot be explained 
away. And so they seem to be sticking at nothing 

and are keeping back the deputation on a flimsy and antenable pretext. The 
exercise of absolute authority has a double curse on it: it not only oppresses 
the subject but blinds the powers that be to the most elementary notions of 
fair play. The full and free discussion promised by Mr. Montagu haz now 
become a ridiculous farce; and if this is asample of the manner in which 
promises are to be fulfilled we fear that there is hardly any ground for 
hope.” [''he New Times says:— The rejection of the resolution by the 
Council is, like the decision of the War Cabinet, an act of grave injustice 


to India.’’| 


26. The Kesari discusses interpellations in the Imperial Legislative 
Council and complains that they are not issued separa- 

Interpellations in the tely to the Press as in the case of interpellations in 
ria ig Legislative the Bombay Legislative Council and that some of the 
ae statements asked for by members are not published 
acme a i ae proceedings. It adds:—Officials are angry 
if any question regarding the Abkari Department is asked and Sir George 
Barnes gave a careless reply that he did not propose to publish statistics of 
corn used for the manufacture of liquor as if it was a great military secret. 
Will some one give a reasonable answer for the non-publication of the 
information ? Other nations in the world like Russia, France and United 
States are going dry. But let us see how long Sir George Barnes will 
maintain his lofty attitude as the Abkari Department is to come under the 
control of the people. According to Government, in Bengal 3 lakh tons of 
rice is lying without any cust»mer. If the stock is brought over to Bombay, 
it will be sufficient to feed the whole of the Bombay Presidency for two 
months. But still Government do not like to use compulsion against the 
Railways regarding transport. Government ordered mill-owners to produce 


standard cloth within a stated time and sell it at a standard price. But they do 


not wish to order Railways which belong to them to reserve.a certain portion 


of waggons for food grains only. Where there is a will there is ‘a way. God - 


knows why Government are hesitating in this matter only. 
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there an epidemic in India .of shooting down unarmed people? 
—. -s,.. ) "Phe Commander in Chief gave a discursive reply to 
' a questio ory eal the Jhelum incident. At first it 
© appears that he holds the Garhwal recruits respon- 
sible for the mistake and that:the Dogra Officers 
ee who fired were angels, if the answer is or 
ee ie ONT examined, it appears that he is speaking against his 
eee ee 37 aya conscience. And the suspicion is strengthened when 
the end of. 


— 
~ 


et the guards. Butitis a harrowing thing that for this, for 30 seconds, 
4here was immediate firing and that 35 were killed and 53 wounded. In such 
@ ease there is no object of breaking discipline or creating a revolt. The 
Garbwal recruits were quite angry with the Dogra Officers and however need- 
dess and absurd it may be, it does not prove that the recruits were rebels and 
they cannot be at all called revolutionaries. Who is responsible for this terrible 
“gonsequence? We are not told what punishment was visited upon the 
guilty. and it is not possible to be satisfied until we know that they were 
adequatly punished and a full account of the inquiry and punishment of 
ee the officers is given. , 
ae . 28. “ The Government member, as was only to be expected, opposed 
Sy, : the proposal; and so did the Governor. The fact 
The Hcnourable Mr. jigs that the appointment of a committee would bring 
Godbole’s proposal for @ out many unpalatable things, and there would be the 
= rg deeees to ho age aa extreme probability of such a strong case being 
Ca ky arse a : ae — made out for compulsory drastic measures that the 
Home © Ruler (4), 5th theories of Government with regard to interference 
Oct. with the Ancient Hindu and Muhammadan law 
ae would be simply scattered to the winds. That is 
eo @ situation which obviously the Government of Lord Willingdon is noi 
prepared to face.” | 


29. ‘We fail to understand how the Allies can refuse to discuss peace 
f' eB terms and attend a peace conference. President 
i : ae 8 peace note. Wilson has laid down the conditions of a permanent 
aa ervant of India (8), ! : 
eo 10th Oct. pea'e. They have been accepted by the Allied 
ee 7 OF | nations. The Central Powers, who were till recently 
playing with them, give their adhesion to them in all their entirety. After 
ae all this, it does not lie, we are afraid, with any single Power or group of 
ie Powers to say that they are not willing to discuss peace terms with Germany. 
ey - Tt has-been said that the Allies cannot make peace with the p7esent rulers of 
‘ee | Germany, and that no peace is possible until the regimé of the Prussian 
rer. *\ Junkers is at an end. No one is in love with the present system of Govern- 
cs ment in Germany—no subject nation in the world can love autocracy or 
as bureaucracy. But it is a far cry from this to the proposition that some of the 
a belligerents would not begin peace negotiations unless and until there has 
ea _ ‘been an internal revolution in the opposing nations. Such an attitude will 
aa Taise.issues of enormous significauce, which it may not be convenient for 
many of the belligerents to face.” 


30. The Bombay Samdchdr refers to the proposal of peace made by the 
ake ) new German Chancellor to Fresident Wilson and 
-' Bombay Samdchdr (62), Suggests, that President Wilson should inform 
ce IOth:and 12th Oct.; Jdm- Germany that he would not enter into any negotia- 
ee ewamshed (23), 9th Oct.; tions of peace until and unless Germany gives a 
Hindusthin (20); 10th puarantee of its good faith by evacuating the territory 
RRND, va it has occupied since the outbreak of the wur. The 
eee ae '. paper suggests that if Germany is not prepared to 
accept the aforesaid condition the Kaiser sbould be held responsible for it and 
should be miade to pay the penalty for his sins by being made to submit to a 


ee eX political reorganisation of his country when the final peace is concluded. 


Rite : 
‘ 


Bn its issue of the 12th the paper considers. the reply given by President 
ilson fo the German Peace Note as requiring the minimum gustenies 
of good faith from Germany and sees no reason why the enemy shoul 
hot accept the preliminary conditions if-he is really in earnest about peace. 
The Jdm-e-Jamshed is of opinion that the Allies should insist upon Germany 
fo surrender unconditionally before opening negotiations for peace. The 
Hindusthdn approves of the reply given by President Wilson to the German 
peace note and declares that since the question of the life and death of 
Germany as a uation has now arisen the Kaiser should yield to the demands 
made to show his good faith.] : 


31. Now the tables have been turned against the enemy. Germany 
‘ dae a ta had contrived to create trouble in Asia and made a 
— supreme effort in May last to break through the 
Gujardti (16), 6th Oct. French Army. But the American troops and 
provisions came just in time to help the Allies. The 
tenacity with which the Germans are fighting can be gauged from the fact 
that while the French can capture the Germans as prisoners, the German 
soldiers while fighting against the Britons and Americans do not yield an 
inch of ground until they are reduced to such straites as to be compelled to 
part with their guns and munitions. General Foch is trying to break 
through the German line and to outflank the enemy in Belgium if possible. 
The question is how far the Germans will retire after the loss of Cambrai. 
How much will they have to fall back in Belgium? Will the Allies fight 
till the enemy evacuates France or will they continue to do so till Belgium 
is also evacuated? What gain will Germany derive by allowing matters 
to come to such a pass? While the Allies are now in a position to fight 
to the last it is open to doubt whether Germany is similarly situated. The 
Indian Army has occupied Damascus in Palestine. It is now to be seen 
whether the army in Mesopotamia will effect a junction with the forces 
in Palestine at Aleppo. The fall of Bulgaria has removed the possibility of 
the fear of the invasion of India. Circumstances lead us to think that 
Emperor Carl of Austria will now be led to sever all connection with Germany 
and to make peace with the Allies with a view to ensure the permauence of 
his kingdom. The Allies will not fail now to infuse new spirit in Roumania 
and Russia. As time passes the victory of the Allies is becoming a 
certainty. A movement is now on foot to organise a League of Nations to 
avoid the possibility of the recurrence of such an armageddon as we have 
seen among the Christian nations. But willa way be found in the peace 
conference for the salvation of the non-white and non-Christian nations ? 
If such a way is not found itis open to doubt whether the peace of the 
world will be ensured. , 

32. “The fall of Bulgaria and the repeated defeats of Turkey have 
gin tance, std poh throughout the Allied countries. It is not surpri- 
Vea sing, therefore, that important papers in all Allied 

| countries are insisting that Germany and Austria 
should be treated in the same way as Bulgaria and the two powers of Central 
Europe ehould surrender unconditionally before armistice is granted or peace 
negotiations are opened. We strongly sympathise with this feeling but facts 
have to be faced and nothing is to be gained by an attempt to blink them. 
Germany is not Bulgaria, nor is the plight of Germany yet as desperate as 
that of Bulgaria.......... What will be the cost of beating the Central Powers 
throughly so that that they may be reduced to the same position as Bulgaria ? 
The whole question must be very dispassionately considered, and President 
Wilson is the man to do it. Itis perfectly true that Germany has not waited 
for a thorough heating to sue for peace. Her position is parlous, but by no 
means desperate; she is st ll fighting in France, Flaniers and Belgium ; 
German territory is uninvade!; the German navy is practically intact, the 
German armies, though considerably battered, are still formidable. Peace 
under these cunditions is certain to be favourable to Gerwany and any 
guarantee that she may give against future aggression will be only a scrap 
of paper. But there are equally weighty considerations in favour of terimina- 
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_ gmxieties, helping him with her indefatigable energy, encouraging him with 
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a vory badly treated in regard to the temporary 
Commissions. Out of the 41 cundidates 
~ selected, not a single one hails from this Presidency, 
‘ os rseeeess» Although the Marathas have inherited 
glorious martial traditions, they were almost syste- 
matically discouraged in regard to military employ- 
ment till about the beginning of the war. In spite 
of all this, they responded in a splendid manner to 
the call of duty, and ‘sarin glowing tributes to their valour from military 
commanders both in the East and the West. With all this we do not find 
in the list the mame of a single Maratha Cadet! Prince Dhairyasheel 
Rao of Baroda is a Maratha no doubt. But he belongs toa Native State, 
and our grievance that the Marathas of the Presidency Proper have been 
unjustly treated still holds good. It isa pity that the Government have uot 
seen their way to recognise the merit of this gallant race, and have not 
utilised this opportunity of marking their appreciation of the services of the 
Marathas in a fitting and substantial manner.” 


84. Commenting upon President Wilson’s Liberty Loan Seech, the 
| a ie ha Home Ruler writes :—“* In this connection we cannot 
_Vomments on Fresident help observing that there is a distinct discrepancy 

Wilson's Liberty Loan petween President Wilson and the other allied 
— Ruler (4), 5th statesmen. For example Mr. Lloyd George has 
Oct. committed himself to an economic warfare with 

Germany after the conclusion of this war but 
President Wilson strongly repudiates any such notion. Again in the treat- 
ment of Germany in other respects after the war, President Wilson does not 
propose to continue any of his vindictiveness. There is a breadth of vision 
and a firm determination to see justice done by everybody which rings out in 
every word of the speech and which we sadly miss in the utterances of any 
other statesmen...,...... We have formed the highest expectations from his 
just and enlightened policy which is not taken in by any amount of 
oamouflage and which has set itself the task of carrying the flag of righteous- 
ness everywhere in spite of all selfish interests and diplomatic pressures.” 


80. “The news of the transfer of Lord Willingdon from Bombay to 
Madras will be received with genuine regret all 


Willincdan’e peal. 40 through the Presidency. It ‘is trae that Lord 


Madras. Willingdon had already overstayed here, but when 
Servant of India (8), this was done, it was expected that he would be 
10th Oct. continued here at least for some time more. During 


the tenure of his office, Lord Willingdon has 
endeared himself to all classes of the people by his sweet manners and his 
large-hearted sympathy. We congratulate the sister Presidency on having 
secured Lord Willingdon as the head of the administration for the next five 
years.” 


'*36. “Time w:: when there was widespread discontent among the 
erga Ne! Gree people of the Presidency and real distrust of the 
19th Oct, Bag, cols. (24), yuling class. Lord Sydenham of bureaucratic fame 
. had done all-in his power to defy public opinion 

and create a gap between the people and the bureaucratic hierarchy of which 
he had made himself a veritable Olympus. That gap, it looked, was not 
likely to be bridged for years and years to come. It was to this by no means 
pleasant heritage that Lord Willingdon succeeded.......... Within a few 
months of his arrival here Lord Willingdon came to be recognised as one 
of the most popular and sympathetic Governors Bombay ever had. His was 
the broad outlook of the statesman, the deep sympathy of the sincere ruler, 
the polished manner of the nobleman, the genuine frankness of the honest 
iticidn........:.. But the secret of his success is to be traced in another 
irection, There remained beside him in the multitude of his cares and 


tile 


' 
, 


her é@miling devotion, working for him and with him-a devoted and loving 


wife, a lady that at once was the pivot of attraction, the soul of all act- | 


ivity, the life of all movement calculated to better the lot of the people.......... 
Her Excellency’s energy and example of work and devotion heve 
placed Bombay ina proud position the debt of which it will be impos- 
sible to efface......... The end of the war is in sight and we wish Lord 
Willingdon had stayed with us at least till then, if not later. His 


transfer to Madras is an unprecedented event. It signifies the trust 


in which he is held by his sovereign. Madras is not an easy province 
to manage these days. But the charm that Lord Willingdon carries about 
him and the glamour that surrounds him in the person of his wife are bound 
to secure for them in Madras that success, perhaps even in a greater measure, 
than they have won in Bombay. Bombay’s loss is Madras’s gain.” 


3/7, “The announcement of Lord Willingdon’s transfer to Madras will 
- be received in this Presidency with feelings of 
oar Ryot (9), 10th yooret.......... Weare glad that Madras will get 
the benefit of his services in coming years. We 
must, however, warn those who are expecting the calming down of the 
trouble, due to the strained relations of the two sections of the Hindus in 
Madras as a result of the presence of his Lordship at the Madras Government 
House. The non-Brahman agitation in Madras is as strong and threatening 
as it is, not because of Lord Petland. It will not be in any way lessened by 
the appointment of a new Governor, however amiable he may be. If Bombay 
non-Brabmans have not become as self-assertive as their brethren in Madras, 
the credit of it—if credit it be—is due to the non-Brahman communities 
themselves who are still too weak to assert their rights. Lord Willingdon 
has never been very careful to study their needs and aspirations. If he 
pursues the same policy in Madras as he pursued here and neglects the non- 
Brahman communities in his zeal to placate the noisy agitator, we are afraid 
that the new tenure of his official life in India will be different from the ona 
about to expire. Recently he has shown himself to be possessed of some 
strength of convictions aud a shrewd understanding of the real nature 
of some of our agitators. That makes prospect of his Madras career more 
hopeful.” 


88. Lord Willindon being an advocate of Swardjya there was not as 
much unrest in the Bombay Presidency as in Madras. 
Kesart (118), 8th Oct. Had he been as able as the leading statesmen in 
England, he would have put down some of the. vices 
of the Bombay bureaycracy. Though he could not keep it adequately in 
check he did not, however, fail to cry a halt when he realised that he was 
being misled. The Madras Presidency is highly in need of a Governor who 
would check the bureaucracy and make it quicken its pace by removing its 
vicious habit of shunning the path of Swardjya. Lord Willingdon is for 
Swardjya; but we cannot for certain say that he possesses the ability speedily 
to bring the vicious bureaucracy of Madras to the Swardjya path. Though 
late, the tactics of the Bombay bureaucracy did not ultimately fail to come 
to his notice, and we hope this experience will be of use to him in the Madras 
Presidency. | 


39. We cannot say Lord Willingdon’s régime was wholly satisfactory. 
1 ; There is no doubt he has a noble heart. He 
ieee CE. om Oe has repeatedly declared that he sympathises 
with the aspirations of Indians and if he were entirely free from out- 
side influence he would have avoided the untoward incidents of the last 
half year or so. Had he been as strong as’ he is noble-hearted, he would 
not have become a mere puppet in the hands of Curtis, Robertson and com- 
pany. We trust he will show more independence at Madras and will keep 
under proper check the Madras Civilians. The. situation in the Madras 
Presid2ncy has become most delicate owing to want of statesmanship on the 
art of Lord Pentland. His Majesty the King-Emperor has appointed Lord 
Willingdon to the Governorship of Madras in the confident belief that he has 
the ability to ease the situation there and we hope His Majesty’s confidence 
may be fully justified. | | ) 


gw 277—5 con 


- Willing be new appointment must be looked upon as- 
an goa Mans measure in view of the fact that. 
it follows a lengthy tenure of office as Governor 
of Bombay, and it is gratifying to note that our 
brethren of the Madras Presidency are going to 
have as their Governor one who has had consider- 
able experience of similar work in a sister 


" Geisidsoy: The new appointment is a decided change for the better so far 


as the people of the Madras Presidency are concerned.” [The Gwardti 
Punch writes :—We do not approve of all the administrative acts of Lord 
Willingdon but must admit that he has very often acted with forethought and 
sympathy with the people. We trust Lord Willingdon will gain popularity 
in Madras by his administration. ‘The Kaviser-1-Hind wishes success to Lord 
Willingdon in the Madras Presidency.] 


41. The Praja Mitra and Pédrst approves of the resolution that is to be 
oe . moved in the Bombay Municipal Corporation for 
as’ ta, On & and Pare giving ‘addresses to the in-coming and departing 
Governors of the Presidency. It suggests that the 
addresses should not merely contain formal words of praise but have reference 
to the urgent needs of the Presidency so that the departing Governor may 
have an opportunity of enlightening the new Governor on the questions and 
giving him certain hints drawn from his own experience that might serve the 
latter in good stead. 


42. ‘‘Captain George Ambrose Lloyd, our Governor-designate, made a 
speech in the House of Commons on August 6th, 

The Governor-designate when the Indian Reform question formed the subject 
eee a 13). oth Of Ciscussion. There is considerable internal evidence 
ee ee (19), in the speech itself that Captain Lloyd was not 
speaking merely as a Unionist M. P. or as “a 
Student of Eastern Politics” but with the full consciousness of his forth- 
coming appointment. Thisisnot a mere surmise. But we feel convinced after 
a careful perusal of his speech that it could not have been otherwise. Though 
our Governor-designata has tried to camouflage his political views and convic- 
tions, we cannot think that he has been quite so successful in his attempt to 
dispel the suspicions that have been engendered in the Indian mind regarding 
the attitude of Tory imperialists towards the yuestion of Indian reforms. 
The whole outlook of Captain George Ambrose Lloyd can be summed up in 
one sentence, viz.,“ we have got to proceed with very great care and very 
slowly’ or it might even be better put in the very expressive and significant 
phraseology employed by Lord Chelmsford: Festina lente—that is what 
Captain Lloyd’s whole speech amounts to.’ He is profuse in his rhetorical 
sympathies towards Indian demands.......... It is not extraordinary that 
anybody should unhesitatingly support the view that there should be 
ultimately self-Government for India, since even the Cu'zons and the 
Milners have said it. The real test of sincerity of conviction has to ba looked 
for elsewhere and not in pious professions.......... The very fact that the 
plums of Indian patronage have been successively doled out to the Tory 
underlings of the Curzon-Milner combine should convince Indians that British 
AImperislists are anxious to-day no more than in the past to see India 
“free, united and self-governing’........... ‘lhe Indian people fecl, as every 
people struggling to be a nation has felt that they must be a nation 
first and this they cannot be so long as their country is under the 
heels of a benevolent mabapism........... You cannot ask a people to 
fight for Humanity or believe them to be pressing ‘more and more to 
-be associated with you before the world ° or that their whole attitude ig 
‘turned. syu:patheticilly towards you’, if you cannot at the same time 
believe them to be capable of pressing more and more to be associated with 
their own brethren or that their whole attitude is turned sympathetically 
‘towards those who have greater claims and closer affinities than a foreign 
-bureaucratic tie can ever produce. As Mazzini has well said, ‘ Before 
associating ourselves with the Nations which compose Humanity we must 
exist as a Nation. There can be no association except amoung equals’, 


more realize the true inwardness of the Indian demand than any other 
globe-trotter. He seems to believe that ‘to provide popular assemblies and 
to map out their powers before we know who are going to use those powers 
is obviously absurd’. But will he tell us if it is any more absurd than when 
a few English barons of Norman extraction compelled King John to write 
down his practical abdication in their favour at Runnymede or Simon de 
Montfort’s rump setting itself up as a Sovereign English Parliament ? 
Has anyone of the champions of Polish independence and the rehabilitation 
of the Jews or the Czecho-Slovaks ever considered it ‘absurd’ to create an 
independent Poland or a Zionist International at Palestine when you do not 
know exactly who are goiug to constitute it? That it should be absurd in 
India alone is part of the old ascendancy game and we do not mistake if, 


whether it comes from Captain Lloyd or Captain Thomas. We know this, . 


and that is that, if the- Indian people are ever to be fit for self-govern- 
ment or any other form of government that they may desire, they 
must have the freedom preliminary to the attainment of fitness. You cannot 
keep them tied to the apron-strings of an unsympathetic and unresponsive 
bureaucracy and dose their conscience with the old shibboleth of unfitness. 
By repeating that to a people, who by your own admission have fought for 
you and died for you on alien battle-fields, far away from their homes and 
amidst the tragic environments of an inhospitable clime, is to write down 
yourselves as political hypocrites and no amount of camouflage will deceive 
the world.......... And it must be recognized that Indians are indisputably 
the sole judges of the time and advance of their own progress.”’ 


43. ‘‘ Bombay cannot congratulate itself for the selection made in regard 
tnt dé hes to her Governor for the simple reason that so little 
10th Oct ’ is known about Captain George Ambrose Lloyd, 
He seems to possess some miscellaneous qualifica- 
tions and, for aught we know, may prove a success. Our complaint is that 
more or less untried men are sent to India at the present moment. When 
the reforms have been carried out, the provinces enjoy full responsible 
government, and the Governors have to play the role of constitutional 
monarchs, it does not matter who is sent to India. But in the critical times 
through which we are passing, when the old order uas been thoroughly 
discredited but has not nade its exit, and new order is being talked about 
but has not been inaugurated, it may not be quite safe to try experiments.” 


44. The past three years have been noted for Swardjya agitation and it 
is clear that the agitation will continue to be of 
Kesarz (113), 8th Oct. special importance during the coming three years, 
At such a juncture Bombay needed a Governor who 
was in favour of swardjya and who held that Indians should be granted 
complete swardjya. It is a watter of satisfaction that the Governor-designate 
holds that view like Lord Willingdon. As a statesman, Captain George Lloyd 
has no experience whatsoever, and it is possible that he may be enmeshed by 
the bureaucracy. While expressing in the Parliament his opinicn on the 
policy to be adopted in regard to the Montagu-Chelmsford proposals he spoke 
jn favour of swardjya but at the same time upheld the bureaucratic plea of the 
unfitness of Indians. From this it appears that the advocates of swardjya 
will not find the new Governor more useful to them than Lord Willingdon. 
He is a military man ana has good knowledge of Egypt, Turkey and Mesopo- 
tamia and he is for the new reforms. It is for these reasons that he is now 
appointed Governor. | 


45. “The selection of Captain George Lloyd to succeed to the Governor- 
ship of Bombay will be heartily approved by everyone 

aa eccan Ryot (3), 10th +14 bas read his excellent speech on the Montagu- 
mest Chelmsford Report. We further know that he ig 
an authority on Eastern subjects, that be has spent some time in India, 
Mes: potamia, etc., and has experience as an M. P. The speech delivered by 


him in the House of Commons in July shows that he has a clear insight into | 
conditions in India and possesses earnest sympathy with the aspirations of 


Indians.”’ 


But in this respect there can be no mistake. Our Captain Lloyd does no - 
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ee Re “Wado not know what tastly Shave ie in thie report that some one- 


‘\spublic desire to know about the condition of their health. 


bas managed to buy a very large quantity of quinine 


Alter dos te and thus forced up its price. This must be puta 
imine. - = «+ stop to. Noone should be allowed to trade on the 
5th nal 18th Oct., sufferings and miseries of the people. Government 


Eng. cols. ought to:come forward to supply important medical 

3» drugs at least to municipal and charitable dispen- 
saries at their cost price. We do not know if the Controller of Prices can do 
any thing in this matter. The Ahmedabad correspondent of the Times of 
India says that the stock of quinine is exhausted in almost all dispensaries | ! 
This betokens a very lamentable and serious state of things which ought to be 
set right without the slightest delay. The wide social gulf that exists between 
the people at large and high government officials prevents the latter from 
realising the sufferings of the former, otherwise we should have expected the 
focal Government and their official experts to respond to the exceptional 
requirements of the harrowing situation created by the influenza epidemic 
with greater promptitude and sympathy than they have hitherto shown in 
the matter. It is not enough to call the epidemic a world scourge and then 
sit. with folded hands. The poor people’s sufferings must be alleviated by 
Organized measures throughout the presidency with the co-operation of the 
public and charitable and philanthropic agencies that may be available. A 
terrible war is being fought on the western front. But we too in India have to 
wage a formidable war against tha enemies of the human race like plague, 
malaria and influenza, and face the misfortunes brought on by scarcity or 
famine. Plague has for years done its destructive work in India. Nearly 
41 lakhs of people succumbed to fever alone in India in 1916 exclusive of the 
two lakhs that fell victims to plague. As if that was not enough, the country 
has now to endure the ravages of the influenza epidemic and the hardships 
produced by abnormally high prices. The Honourable Sir G. Lowndes may 
not be able to appreciate at Simla the cumulative effect of all these mis- 
fortunes. But those of us who are of the people and daily move amongst 
them and see their actual sufferings know the magnitude of the problem with 
which they are now confronted.” 


47. Referring to the various measures of relisf taken by the local 

2 SER Seen le municipal authorities and diiferent private agencies 
in Bombay. P to combat the influenza epidemic that is raging in 
Sdnj Vartamdn (30), Bombay, the Sdnj Vartamdn dwells upon the 
6th Oct.:. Hindusthdn necessity on the part of the public of supplementing 


(20), 9th Oct.; Praja their efforts by- opening additional dispensaries for 


Mitra and Parsi (28),10th supplying free medicines to the people and raising 
Oct. ; Jém-e-Jamshed (23), temporary sanitary camps at the sea side. It also 
= oe By agen Samd- sdvocates the holding of a special medical conference, 
er ER, Se: Ont. composed of private and Government medical men of 
Bombay together with leading medical men from other parts of India, tc inves- 
tigate into the causes of the disease and find out its remedy. It strongly 
&ppeals to the Bombay Municipal Corporation to secure, in co-operation with 
Government, the services of an expert bacteriologist from England for 
investigating the disease, and take other necessary measures to stamp it out 
from Bombay. |The Hindusthdn refers to the various. relief measures taken 
by private bodies and individuals towards mitigating the sufferings of the 
"pia arising from the prevalence of influenza in the city, and remarks that 
eyond His Excelleucy’s personal effort in securing some conveniences the 
local Government do not seem to have done anything in connection with 
the disease. It declares that the principal burden in the matter of relief 
has so far fallenon the heads of the philanthropic sections of the public 
and opines that Government should contribute their share in the taking of 
relief measures and should co-operate with the public in their present grave 
fask. The Praja Mitra and Pdrst observes that the failure of Their Excel- 
lencies Lord arid Lady Willingdon in taking any active part towards the 
mitigation of the disease prevailing in the city, in spite of their known 
sympathy for the public, has become a puzzle and has led people to surmise 
that one of them must have been taken ill... It remarks that the 
The ‘paper 
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ifqdires why the members. of the Executive Oouncil do not come: 
. forward, in place of His Excellency, to reassure the publio as to the measures: 
takén or intended to be taken to fight the disease. It disapproves the silence: 
of Government in this connection for the sake of their own good name.. 
The Jdm-e.Jamshed strongly emphasises the necessity, on the part of Govern-: 
ment, of providing small villages with travelling dispsnsaries for affording 
relief to the people from the ravages of influenza. It is of opinion that 
Government should, without stint or spare;,spend money for saving human: 
life. It also maintains that post offices should be supplied with adequate 
quantities of quinine to be freely distributed among the people. The Broach a 
Samdchdr adversely comments upon the apathy of the Broach Municipal “te 
authorities and councillors in the matter of combating influenza prévailing if 
in Broach city and remarks that if municipal administration is to be carried 
¥ on in that fashion it would wish that the people of Broach might be deprived: 
r of the right of local self-government. It appeals to the Collector of the 
district to hasten to the succour of the people by compelling the municipality 
promptly to take remedial measures and engage the services of two or three 
medical men, furnished with necessary medicines, for visiting people stricken 
down with the disease in the city.| . 


: 48. Commenting upon the Government Press Note allocating the extra 
liquor revenue towards the improvement of primary 
_ Allocation of the extra education and sanitation, the Gorakshan writes :— - 
liquor revenue for im- We cannot but say that this attempt on the part of : 
2 na pele v vitation. Government for the spread of education by increas- (ee 
Gorakshan (106), Mara- 19g the liquor revenue is most depressing. By the ie 
thi, 3rd Oct. course proposed a boy may receive some elementary i 
education, but of what avail can his education be if: 
his father is reduced to beggary by his indulgence in liquor? What harm 
| can there be if the boys remain ignorant instead of their being educated at 
/ the cost of making their uncles and other relatives habitual drunkards? If 
liquor manufacture is altogether stopped and a special education tax is levied 
upon the people it would give more bappy results. Similarly the proposal to 
allocate a portion of the liquor profits towards sanitation is equally ridiculous. 
Why follow the ruinous policy of first destroying health by causing liquor to 
be drunk and then taking steps to improve it? And what indeed are the 
measures to be adopted? ‘They are the establishment of lying-in-hospitals and 
the improvement of the sanitation of holy places as if the absence of lying-in- 
hospitals and the condition of our holy places are alone responsible for the 
heavy mortality and the spread of diseases in the country. lack of proper 
nourishment and of pure milk in plenty from childhood, is the main cause 
of this deterioration in public health, and provision should be made for the 
supply of the same. Of what use could these hospitals be to mothers and 
children who do not get proper nourishment ? 


LEGISLATION. 


*49.. “ The provisions of the Bill that was to be read a second time in the 
meeting of the Bomhay Legislative Council on the 
A protest against the 23rd instant to amend the Bombay District Police 
new amendment to the Act of 1890 are most dangerous, to say the least, 
en ee _ ost, and in an Agricultural Province like Sind they sy 
g Poy = would play havoc. The Government can apply the i 
provisions of this amending Bill toany area on the . 
representation of District Magistrate or a local authority ‘that cattle are 
habitually allowed to stray and that such cattle trespass on land and damage 
crops or other produce thereon ’......... In Sind, where owing to the scar- 
city of grass, vast numbers of cattle migrate annually to other places 
just to save the cattle from total apnihilation from starvation, the report of 
any undefined ‘local authority’ would bring down upon the owners of the 
cattle all the hardships of ‘confinement’ and ‘ restraint’ and the subsequent. 
pleasures of prison-life. The Bill would moreover make zamindars simply 
extortioners and we can easily imagine that Sind would not be the place for 
poor owners of cattle to live in........... The new Bill will bave no other effect 
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to avoid the " terrible effects of 
F there would be such terrible diseases 
jot the total disappearance of cattJe from Sind.” 


MUN ICIPALITIES. 


"60, The Jdm-e-Jamshed remarks that the suggestion made by the Muni- 
cipal Commissioner to. the Bombay Municipal Corpo- 
' Ceanplains about the ration to undertake the work of trebling the Tansa 
ee inadequate and un = main, at a cost of one crore of rupees, for the purpose 
aa > uaa td in Bom of better meeting the wants of the city, leads one 
Pe de-o-Jamshed (28), believe that the expenditure of two crores of 
ge th Oct. ’ yupees incurred when the main was doubled some 
7H six years ago has proved to be of no practical use. 
aoe It then adversely comments on the unequal distribution of water in quarters 
Brot inhabited by Europeans and the upper class Indians and in those inbabited 
Bee, by the common mass of the public and remarks that it cannot understand the 
aS reason of this invidious distinction. It cannot admit the plea of the unne- 
Gessary wastage of waterin poorer quarters in view of the fact that when 
every bath-room of houses situated in fashionable quarters is provided with a 
| tap there is experienced a dearth of obtaining water at sufficient pressure even 
‘ for one tap on each story of the houses situated in other quarters. The paper 
‘Tegards such a state of affairs as very humiliating for a public body which is 
believed to carry on Local Self-government on model lines. It emphasises 
the necessity of a regular aud even distribution of water for all parts of the 
city also from the view point of the fact of the influenza epidemic raging in 
Bombay at present. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 18th October 1918. 


* Reported in advance. 
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District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
, which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated ; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. @ 


‘41. “The Burma administration under Sir Reginald Craddock is. e 
reminiscent of his Chief Commissionership of the- a 
Comments on the Central Provinces. Ever intolerant of criticism, : Te, 
Burma Government's Mr, Craddock, as he then was, crushed the public - “a 
ora . seen life of the Province by his vagaries. The interval 
po 5 ony enta that has elapsed since then and which saw the 
Young India (13), 16th Tesurgence of public activity and agitation, tended 3 
Oct. only to embitter his feelings against Indian poli- : a 
ticians and the Indian Press towards which he had ; I 
never exhibited any tenderness during the whole of his official career. His 
culminating act was the Viceroy’s polemical denunciation of the Indian Press 2 
« last year. We have never been able to believe that an official imbued with | 
ideas of uncorrupted Prussianism was a happy choice for the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of Burma—a province whose public life is still in a nascent , 
condition. The methods which Sir Reginald Craddock has already adopted 3 
abundantly prove that he is out for unmitigated repression of public freedom | 
and independence among the people of Burma. The externment order served 
on Dr. P. J. Mehta of Rangoon is not a sporadic outburst of Prussianism on the 
part of Sir Reginald Craddock. He had been preparing the ground ever since 
he set his foot on Burmese soil, first by the rough handling of public opinion 
and then by suppressing Indian pewspapers under the amiable plea’ of adop- 
ting gasmasks and respirators. His recent outburst against Indian ‘ Extre- 
mists, to which we referred in these columns, is still too fresh to be recalled 
here. Having thus carefully laid his plans, the Lieutenant-Governor has fired 
the first shot in his offensive of Repression by ordering the externment of an . 
eminently loyal and public spirited British subject. Sycophants, toadies and 
exploiters may thrive under-Craddockism but not pure-minded and public- 
spirited citizens. The brutality of the act outdoes itself when we recall the 
fact that the Doctor is in a precarious condition, confined to bed and that the 
order was served upon him regardless of the state of his health and the 
consequences that a shock might produce under such condition. It may well 
be asked: ‘ Why was this order necessary atall?’ Dr. Mehta may be and 
is a political agitator, as every patriotic Indian is, whether he livesin Rangoon 
or Hong Kong. But in the case of Dr. Mehta, there is the unpardonable 
offence that he wrote a lengthy note of dissent to the report of the Enquiry 
Committee on the Deck Passengers’ Grievances. In his note, the Doctor, we 
understand, mercilessly exposed the heartless treatment of the unfortunate 
deck passengers. The Defence of India Act is a convenient weapon in the 
hands of an autocrat, for with its aid, one can easily dispose of any person 
who proves a thorn in the side of misdirected authority and abused power. 
We are convinced of the futility of appealing to the Central Government, 
which seems to be impotent where the provincial satraps are concerned. 
But we do trust that the public will rouse themselves and enter an emphatic : 
protest against these unbearable excesses.” c 
; 
| 


2. ‘* The order of ‘externment’ against Dr. Mehta of Rangoon will i 

‘ cause great anxiety in India. Both for his own | : 
Servant of India (8), igh and public spirited character and for his devoted E 

17th Oct. attachment to Mr. Gandhi, he is regarded with 4 

3 

} 


genuine esteem by great numbers of the educated re 
| people in India. The action taken against him by the Burma Government i 
s need cause no surprise to those who remember how jealously it guards its 
‘primitive Arcadia’ from all outside influences that may bring enlighten- : 
ment and ambition that in its narrowness it does not approve. What does ’ 
cause surprise is that the Government of India, meticulously careful for itself | 
of its policy of conciliation, should allow the operation of that policy to be ~ 
marred by occasional manifestations of individual idiosyacrasy by local : 
satraps. War time though it be and resentful as the service may be, we think | Bes 
the Simla authorities might show in a just cause a little of the strength which eT 
is 80 much admired in overgrown subordinates, even when they sh®w it ine er 
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ve Burma i is an moolaiea province and there is not much of an awakening 


) or agitation in it. Sir Reginald Craddock has been 
a (18), 15th Oct. therefore at liberty to practise as he pleases his 
ireaucratic sway. Dr. Mehta has been in-Burma for the last quarter of a 

and bas for all the while been very popular there. He is a leadin 
marred of institutions like the Burma Provincial Congress Committee, &c., aa 
is also a friend of Mahatma Gandhi. This noble friend of Mahatma Gandhi is 
asdeals served with an order of externment without his offence being proved or 
even mentioned. Can high-handedness go further? Inspite of Dr. Mehta being 
a bed-ridden condition due to an operation he is given notice that his disobe- 
lence to the order will be punished. We think that Dr. Mehta will likely, 
till at least he fully recovers, ignore the notice and by remaining where he is, 
show some Satyagraha. 


4, “The Government of India is often accused of exhibiting a certain 
: ponderous dilatoriness in its business, but it is 
‘Why the Government not always fair to say so. That organ of favoured 


of India are in a hurry.to notifications, the Pioneer, says that ‘two very 
pass into law the recom- important measures which will come up for discussion 
mendation of the Rowlatt 


Rintenntthon at the Delhi session of the Imperial Legislative 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), Council are the Bill to givegeffect to the recommend- 
14th Oct. ations of the Rowlatt Committee and the Excess 
rear’ Profits Bill.’ The sinister forecast of the Pioneer is 
calculated to cause deep alarm among thoughtful people in the country. 
In all repressive.enactments the bureaucracy shows a keenness and expedition 
worthy of a better cause. It has been always so, since the day when Lord 
Lytton’s Government rushed the Vernacular Press Act through the Council 
with monumental swiftness. Protests concerning the infamous proposals of 
the Rowlatt Committee do not seem to have disturbed the halcyon calm in 
which the Government of India live, move and have their being. Resistance 
to the Bill in the present Council is useless, and possibly that accounts for the 
inglorious haste in which the officials are anxious fo pilot it instantly. At the 
game time we are deprived of the opportunity of acquainting the British public 
with the meaning of the proposed legislative monstrosity. The Rowlatt Report 
can be used by the enemies of India to damn the prospect of Reforms in 
Britain. The country has been saddled with the fiat: ‘The duty of Indians 
liés in India.’ The country has to repudiate this novel doctrine of official 
dictation, as to the ‘what’ and ‘when’ and ‘how’ and ‘where’ of the 
“duty of Jndians.’. The cumulative results of the theory of official dictation 
will spell the ruin of the country. The fact that the Rowlatt Bill threatens to 
have a prosperous future before it is oly an instance in point.” 


5. The Kesari praises Mr. Khaparde’s work in the Viceregal Council 
and says that the reply given by Sir Verney 

Rowlatt Committee’s [,ovett to his question why Mr. Tilak was not asked 
no ag and the Chit- Oy - a omees to appear before them 
only throws dust in the eyes of the simple-minded. 

_ Besary 22S), DH Os Te goes on:—In the 1897 and 1908 trials 
Mr. Tilak’s newspaper articles alone were in question. His other articles 
were not before the Judge and the jury and the latter have not given any 
Opinion regarding them. The question in the 1897 case wus whether 
Mr. Tilak’s defence of Shivaji’s assassination of Afzulkhan came under 124A. 
The Advocate-General admitted that he could not connect Mr. Rand’s murder 
-with the article and the Judge bad asked the jury to eliminate it from their 


minds. In spite of such being the case, the Rowlatt Committees wants to hold 


the Poon# Chitpavans solely responsible for the recent Bengal revolutionary. 
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movement, withoué taking any evidence and wiflieut asking those whom it 
wishes fo charge to explain, though at the time of that case even the words 

* general conspiracy or revolutionary movement’ were nowhere current. This 
question has prominently arisen in the Chirol case. It is very reprehensible 
that the Bombay Government should evade the production of papers 
Mr. Tilak asked for and that the Rowlatt Committee alone should rave any- 
thing it likes on the strength of those unexamined papers. The main original 
argument of Mr. Tilak was that Shivaji did nothing beyond acting in self- 
defence so far as the killing of Afzulkhan was concerned. But the Rowlatt 
Committee has twisted it and tried to include everything that occurred from 
1897 to 1914 in it. [It refers here to Mr. Kincaid’s recent remarks in the 
Imperial Legislative Council on Shivaji and Afzulkhan.] If Mr. Tilak is the 
pioneer of the revolutionary movement according to the Rowlatt Committee 
because he holds these views, why should not the Committee hold Mr. Kincaid 
also to be a revolutionary? No patriot would attach any more value to the 
Rowlatt Report than to any French sensational novel. 


6. ‘We publish elsewhere a communication from a representative 
Moslem correspondent in respect of the proposed 

Protest against the investigation into the cases of Messrs. Mohamed Ali 
appointment of Mr. and Shaukat Ali. Much of the ground traversed by 


Justice Abdur Rauf on yr correspondent has already been covered in our 
the committee to investi- 


gate the Ali brothers’ editorial columns, buf we publish the letter as 


enne. showing the sense of dissatisfaction and alarm that 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), prevails among the Mussalman community on this 
19th Oct. matter. So faras we are aware, the Government 


have not yet favoured the public with the asked-for 
information regarding the procedure of the Committee of Enquiry that has been 
appointed. We wonder if the bureaucrats in Simla realise how very material 
that is from the point of view of the Committee commanding the confidence 
of the public. In the second place, the patent unfitness of Mr. Abdur Rauf 
to be a member of the Committee is admitted, by all those who are in 
possession of facts, from Calcutta to Peshawar and from Simla to Madras. 
Yet, the public have not yet been vouchsafed an intimation that Mr. Rauf has 
resigned, or, alternatively—and not to put too fine a point on it—that the 
Government have thought better of their original choice. May we urge upon 
the authorities once more that if they don’t unwittingly wish to make a farce 
of the whole affair they must revise their selection of the personnel—as well 
, a8 lay down such procedure as will satisfy the country that a judicial, in 
contradistinction to a Chandavarkar-cwm-Beachcroft, enquiry is contemplated.” 
[Elsewhere the paper publishes the anonymous letter referred to above. ] 


7. ‘Mr. Sayid Abdur Rauf’s appointment on the Committee which is 

; to go through the Ali Brothers’ case has failed to 
PB soon: Moslem (10), 12th cure the approval of the Mussalmans, in view of 

the strained relations between Mr. Mahomed Al 
and Mr. Rauf. The very fact that Moslem India has nothing to say 
against Mr. Lindsay, should convince the Government of the Moslem appeal 
for the selection of another gentleman in place of Mr. Rauf. Considerin 
fhe unanimity of the public opinion as regards the innocence of Ali 
Brothers, the Government will do well in its own interests and in the 
interests of both Mr. Rauf and Ali Brothers, to have such members on the 
Committee as would not, at least, be so adversely criticised as Mr. Rauf has 
-been. Sir Harcourt Butler may pot be knowing about the personal relation 
between Mr. Mahomed Ali and Mr. Rauf, but now he has come to know 
them we hope he would satisfy the public by appointing another gentleman.” 


8. The Mufid-e-Rozgdér (Supplement), quotes the opinion of the Bombay 

i tia 149 Chronicle in which the latter expresses its surprise 

10th Dok mee AGM af the personnel of the Committee which has been 

appointed to investigate into the; ases of Messrs. 

Mubammad Ali and Shaukat Ali, and adds that when Just\.e Abdur Rauf 

is not on friendly terms with Mr. Muhammad Ali it 1s batted” that he should 
tender his resignation. . . 
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| eralities which are the e of the 

bvary & ding to conditions, what is safe in one 
"auotber the man on the spot knows best, etc. 

sort of plea, and when the vagary of a ‘local 

) ly to disturb the relations between the Govern- 

16i1 , they must not hesitate to interpose with 
ob is saa on their meget outlook and heavier 


po. es Take} Mane is an moles province and there is not much of an awakening 


16th. Oet.. or agitation in it. Sir Reginald Craddock has been 

therefore at liberty to practise as he pleases his 

atic sway. Dr. Mehta has been in-Burma for the last quarter of a 

y and bas for all the while been very popular there. He is a leading 

more of institutions like the Burma Provincial Congress Committee, &., and 
is also a friend of Mahatma Gandhi. This noble friend of Mahatma Gandhi is 
ablenly served with an order of externment without his offence being proved or 
even mentioned. Can high-handedness go further? Inspite of Dr. Mehta being 
in a bed-ridden condition due to an operation he is given notice that his disobe- 
dience to the order will be punished. We think that Dr. Mehta will likely, 


till at least he fully recovers, ignore the notice and by remaining where he is, 
show some Satyagraha. 


4, “The Government of India is offen accused of exhibiting a certain 
i ponderous dilatoriness in its business, but it is 
‘Why the Government not always fair to say so. That organ of favoured 


of India are in a hurry.to notifications, the Pioneer, says that ‘two very 
pass into law the recom- important measures which will come up for discussion 
mendation of the Rowlatt 


Hetiettione at the Delhi session of the Imperial Legislative 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), Council are the Bill to givegeffect to the recommend- 
14th Oct. ations of the Rowlatt Committee and the Excess 
Profits Bill.’ The sinister forecast of the Pioneer is 
oaloulated to cause deep alarm among thoughtful people in the country. 
In all repressive.enactments the bureaucracy shows a keenness and expedition 
worthy of a better cause. It has been always so, since the day when Lord 
Lytton’s Government rushed the. Vernacular Press Act through the Council 
with monumental swiftness. Protests concerning the infamous proposals of 
the Rowlatt Committee do not seem to have disturbed the halcyon calm in 
which the Government of India live, move and have their being. Resistance 
to the Bill in the present Council is useless, and possibly that accounts for the 
inglorious haste in which the officials are anxious to pilot it instantly. At the 
same time we are deprived of the opportunity of acquainting the British public 
with the meaning of the proposed legislative monstrosity. The Rowlatt Report 
can be used by the enemies of India to damn the prospect of Reforms in 
Britain. The country has been saddled with the fiat: ‘The duty of Indians 
liés ih India.’ The country has to repudiate this novel doctrine of official 
dictatidn, as: to the ‘what’ and ‘when’ and ‘how’ and ‘where’ of the 
“duty of Jndians.’. The cumulative results of the theory of official dictation 
will spell the ruin of the country. The fact that the Rowlatt Bill threatens to 
have a prosperous future before it is omly an instance in point.” 


So. The Kesari praises Mr. Khaparde’s work in the Viceregal Council 
_ |  @nd says that the reply given by Sir Verney 
Rowlatt Committee's T,ovett to his question why Mr. Tilak was not asked 


ror pei and the Chit- by the Rowlatt Committee to appear before them 


et “only throws dust in the eyes of the simple-minded. 
_ Besars (39), 10th Oct. Tt goes on:—In the 1897 and 1908 trials 
Mr. Tilak’s newspaper articles alone were in question. His other articles 
were not before the Judge and the jury and the latter have not given any 
Opinion regarding them. The question in the 1897 case was whether 


Mr. Tilak’s defence of Shivaji’s assassination of Afzulkhan came under 124A. 


The Advocate-General admitted that he could not connect Mr. Rand’s murder 


‘with the article and the Judge had asked the jury to eliminate it from their 


minds. In spite of such beiog the case, the Rowlatt Committee wants to hold 
the Poon# Chitpavans solely responsible for the recent Bengal revolutionary. 


2 oo 


movement, without taking any evidence and wifliout asking those whom it 
wishes to charge to explain, though at the time of that case even the words 
‘couspiracy or revolutionary movement’ were nowhere current. This 
question has prominently arisen in the Chirol case. It is very reprehensible 
that the Bombay Government should evade the production of papers 
Mr. Tilak asked for and that the Rowlatt Committee alone should rave any- 
thing it likes on the strength of those unexamined papers. The main original 
argument of Mr. Tilak was that Shivaji did nothing beyond acting in self- 
defence so far as the killing of Afzulkban was concerned. But the Rowlatt 
Committee has twisted it and tried to include everything that occurred from 
1897 to 1914 in it. [It refers hore to Mr. Kincaid’s recent remarks in the 
Imperial Legislative Council on Shivaji and Afzulkhan.] If Mr. Tilak is the 
pioneer of the revolutionary movement according to the Rowlatt Committee 
because he holds these views, why should not the Committee hold Mr. Kincaid 
also to be a revolutionary? No patriot would attach any more value to the 
Rowlatt Report than to any French sensational novel. 


6. “We publish elsewhere a communication from a representative 
Moslem correspondent in respect of the proposed 

Protest against the investigation into the cases of Messrs. Mohamed Ali 
appointment of Mr. and Shaukat Ali. Much of the ground traversed by 


Justice Abdur Rauf on yy correspondent has already been covered in our 
the committee to investi- 


gate the Ali brothers’ editorial columns, but we publish the letter as 


ease. showing the sense of dissatisfaction and alarm that 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), prevails among the Mussalman community on this 
19th Oct. matter. So faras we are aware, the Government 


have not yet favoured the public with the asked-for 
information regarding the procedure of the Committee of Enquiry that has been 
appointed. We wonder if the bureaucrats in Simla realise how very material 
that is from the point of view of the Committee commanding the confidence 
of the public. In the second place, the patent unfitness of Mr. Abdur Rauf 
to be a member of the Committee is admitted, by all those who are in 
possession of facts, from Calcutta to Peshawar and from Simla to Madras. 
Yet, the public have not yet been vouchsafed an intimation that Mr. Rauf has 
resigned, or, alternatively—and not to put too fine a point on it—that the 
Government have thought better of their original choice. May we urge upon 
the authorities once more that if they don’t unwittingly wish to make a farce 
of the whole affair they must revise their selection of the personnel—as well 
as lay down such procedure as will satisfy the country that a judicial, in 
contradistinction to a Chandavarkar-cum-Beachcroft, enquiry is contemplated.” 
[Elsewhere the paper publishes the anonymous letter referred to above. ] 


7. ‘* Mr. Sayid Abdur Rauf’s appointment on the Committee which is 

to go through the Ali Brothers’ case has failed to 
ce; Moslem (10), 12th e ocure the approval of the Mussalmans, in view of 

the strained relations between Mr. Mahomed Alj 
and Mr. Rauf. The very fact that Moslem India has nothing to say 
against Mr. Lindsay, should convince the Government of the Moslem appeal 
for the selection of another gentleman in place of Mr. Rauf. Considering 
the unanimity of the public opinion as regards the innocence of Ali 
Brothers, the Government will do well in its own interests and in the 
interests of both Mr. Rauf and Ali Brothers, to have such members on the 
Committee as would not, at least, be so adversely criticised as Mr. Rauf has 
-been. Sir Harcourt Butler may pot be knowing about the personal relation 
between Mr. Mahomed Ali and Mr. Rauf, but now he has come to knaw 
them we hope he would satisfy the public by appointing another gentleman.” 


8. The Mujfid-e-Rozgdr (Supplement), quotes the opinion of the Bombay 

Chronicle in which the latter expresses its surprise 

eames: od (149), 3+ the personnel of the Committee which has been 

appointed to investigate into the cases of Messrs. 

Mubammad Ali and Shaukat Ali, and adds that when Justice Abdur Rauf 

is not on friendly terws with Mr. Muhammad alt it is better that he should 
tender his resignation. 
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«gett peg in the jeth,: and 
‘that the influenza epidemic raging at 
— in the country is a calamity of imperial 
portance, the Praja Mitra and Parsi observes :— 
Even during the existing epidemic people have pre- 
.. | gerved their calm, and what is still more remarkable 
at opel bodies and educated and well-to-do sections of different com- 
a: ve themselves enthusiastically come forward to help their suffer- 
prethfen and rescue them from distress. They have thereby passed the 
est test of their fitness for enjoying self-government. It is a question 
ether Government will, after such a praiseworthy behaviour on the part 
ee ; of the ‘people, be justified, and will be adding to their own prestige, in 
ee enacting repressive measures of the kind suggested by the Rowlatt Committee 
ee: on the basis of one-sided proofs and documents examined in camera. Relying 
ae | upon the farsightedness of Lord Chelmsford and the Secretary of State for 
Ba India we still hope that, in the light of their fresh experience of the Indian 
ae . people in connection with the existing calamities, they will reconsider their 
ee decision and will reward the people by deciding to shelve the recommenda- 
a. tions of the Rowlatt Committee. 


10. The writer of the colamn on Muslim affairs in the Praja Mitra 
; _  @nd Padrsi congratulates the nine Muhammadan 

Pe Reflections on the merits gentlemen on their being recently created J. P.’s by 
oye of Prac fd -P. a Parsi the Bombay Government, but declares that he 
See (28) Toth Oct. _ "*’ cannot comprehend upon what grounds or principle 
4} Government confer this distinction. He refers to 
three out of the abovementioned nine men, viz., Messrs. Abdulla A. Rahim, 
Haji Nurmuhamad J. Latif and Muhammad Aba Jumma, and wants to know 
what service they have rendered to the country or the state or their 
community. He then goes on to observe :—The title of J. P. has unfortu- 
nately lost its former value on account of Government having followed the 
practice of pitchforking into the list of J. P.’s the names of men of affluence 
who are useless to the country or their community but who carry influence 
with Government. On some occasions the people look up to the Heavens in 
astonishment on reading the list of Justices of the Peace and they laugh in 
their sleeves. They often want to know what services particular individuals 
have rendered to entitle them to-that honour. Government, therefore, would 

do well to give a short account of the services rendered by the new J. P.’s 

while publishing the list. 


a” ff. The Gujardti dwells at length on the acute distress caused by high 
: ; prices of foodstuffs and cloth and remarks :—'lhe 
_ Complaint about the merchants are laughing because Government have 
unchecked growth of taken certain steps without giving full consideration 
op ala amma ¥? me circumstan oe of be peo or tbe commerce 
of the country. ey have done well in placin 

meee. OO, 20h Ost. a check on the price of cloth, but why should thes 
not have placed a check on the prices of those commodities that aro used, 
for the manufacture of cloth? What is the meaning of giving facilities to 
“ee _ Japan to take away cotton atacheap rate? Have Government taken any 
ee ) steps to increase the output of cloth? It must not be forgotten that scarcity 
ee of foodstuffs is now being felt owing to Government having encouraged the 
cultivation of cotton in place of grain in the interests of Manchester. It is 
& matter for surprise that no steps are taken by Government to reduce the 
sade... ‘burden of the cost of educating children. The use of costly papers, pencils, 
. ae } exercise books and other articles is almost forced upon the school-going — 
oa children. It is said that the use of slates an: slate pencils is discouraged 
ae because the departmental officers receive commission on the sale of 
a | exercise books. Moreover instead of affording some relief to people in 
: these hard ‘times new and costly books are introduced in schools. Can 
Government do nothing in this matter? Why should the price of rice 
alone be ee Why should not the prices of other commodities 
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of everyday use be controlled? People detive no benefit from the fixing 


of the prices of commodities. The merchants throw dust in the eyes of 
Government and make them ridiculous in the sight of the people. The 
merchants sell inferior stuffs for the prices fixed by Government for articles 
of superior kinds. The C. I. D. seems to be sleeping over the matter. Profit- 
eering is rampant in the country. Government rest content by appointing a 
Controller of Prices but committees consisting of the leaders of the people 
should be appointed in every town to co-operate with the Controller. Matters 
are going from bad to worse day by day and we cannot imagine what all this 
will lead to if Government do not wake up. ® 


12. ‘Sir Claude Hill presiding over the Foodstuffs Conference held in 
Simla explained the necessity that arose for the 
The Government of creation of a Food Controller for all India. When 
= and food control. the Nagpur Conference met in September last, the 
ombay Chronicle .. . 
( ), 19th Oct. situation was somewhat hopeful, but since then the 
September rains have failed and the prospects of a 
later rainfall in Upper India also are not reassurmg. More than the com- 
parative failure of rainfall, the action taken by various provinces on their own 
responsibility has necessitated the constitution of a centralised authority. 
We are strongly of opinion that the Government of India should have antici- 
pated events and appointed a Controller for all India in September last, if not 
earlier. They need not have waited till matters assumed a very threatening 
aspect. Sir Claude Hill, it is true, appealed to the Provincial representatives 
at Nagpur to adopt a policy, in their mutual relations regarding foodstuffs, of 
give and take, realising that the crisis involved the whole of India. But how 
was this sensible appeal treated? ‘T’he provinces have on their account taken 
action which was occasionally calculated to prejudice the general well-being 
of the country. In other cases they submitted proposals which, in the 
interests of other provinces, the Government of India have felt themselves 
compelled to reject. For one thing the Government of India should never 
have allowed the provinces to assume such an authority. They should 
have seen that the provinces would unhesitatingly proceed to adopt a narrow 
and short-sighted policy which would ultimately jeopardise their Own 
interests as well the interests of the whole of India. Sir Claude Hill does 
not seem to have acquainted himself with the full development of the policy 
of interprovincial prohibition. It was not only provinces that interdicted 
One another, districts within the presidency itself were prohibitel to deal 
with one another. The States, not unnaturally, followed the policy of prohi- 
bition and increased the general confusiou. India for atime stood divided 
into so many water-tight compartments and some parts of the country were 
placed on the verge of starvation. In matters of such serious import, mere 
appeals for co-operation and goodwill are not of much use. What is wanted 
is prompt and swift action and we have to thank the Governinent of India for 
realising the needs of the situation at last and taking the necessary action. 
The first thing that suggests itself is the necessity of making accurate esti- 
mates of the existing food stocks and also of food requirements. We believe 
these things could have been done during the interval between the Nagpur 
and Simla Conferences. In a few isolated cases action has been taken, but 
as yet we have done nothing to prepare the correct data for effective and 
efficient food control. Valuable time has been wasted by provincial Govern- 
ments and we are once again constrained to remark that the Central Govern- 
meut should have issued definite orders long ago on the subject......... 
As a result of the failure of the monsoon and the increasing difficulty 
experienced by some provinces in distributing the available foodstuffs to the 
areas needing then, the Government of India have created a Food Controller 
for India. Government are quite right in holding that the fullest discretion 
and widest possible powers should be given to him, subject af course to the 
general control as regards policy by the Government of India. It was neces- 
sary to define clearly tbe position of the Directors of Civil Supplies, already 
existing in the various provinces. Needless to say, they should be subject to 
the orders of the Food Controller. Conflicting action by the Directors of 
Supplies should be made quite impossible hereafter. Not only as regards the 
H 286—2 cON | 
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inder % the “-~ re Controller. all the pious wishes of the 

oa dia will remain with themselves and there will be mis- 
, friction and delay.” — 


the Bombay Samdchdr approves of the action taken by doverk 
ment in appointing a Food Controller and selecting 
 siaiey Blimibehér (62), Mr. Gubbay for the Post. It feels sure that if the 
Lath Oct. ; Jdm-e-Jamehed stocks of foodstuffs in various provinces are fully 
Egan 9a i ‘a @ ascertained and if food-stuffs are supplied in 
19th Oct. ’ sufficient quantities to all of them by enlisting the 

co-operation of railways. and navigation companies 
the existing distress will be greatly mitigated. [‘The Jdm-e-Jamshed also 
approves of the steps taken by Government. The Praja Mitra and Parsi 
sounds a note of warning about that part of the speech made by the Honour- 
able Sir Glaude Hill at the Conference of Directors of Civil Supplies wherein 
he said that care should be taken that no province should have more corn 
than is necessary for its requirements. The paper fears that the local officials 
might try to be overcareful and cause needless distress to the people. It asks 
Government to be liberal in the interpretation of the speech.] 


14. . The Satya Shodhak expresses surprise at the encouragement that is 
at present being given in the Ratnagiri District to 
Necessity of additional the cultivation of the castor-oil plant and remarks 


cultivation of foodstuffs that in thése days when there is shortage of food- 
in the Presidency. 


stuffs all over the Presidency special facilities should 

| sone on. oe be given to the people for the increased production 

of corn. It further observes that from the Govern- 

ment Resolution on the Land Revenue Administration Report, it appears 

that only Mr. Ghosal (Collector of Kaira) has given encouragement to the 

people in this direction and wants to know why the rest of the Collectors in 
the Presidency should not have followed his example. 


15. ‘A’nand’ writes in the Prakdsh:—If the prevailing famine 
situation is due to the absence of transport facilities, 


Duty of Government ghould not our ma-bdp Sarkar arrange to provide the 


in the present famine ,anie? Is it not the duty of Government over and 
situation. 


Prakdsh (121), 16th Oct above the prosecution of ths war to assist the people 

' in these famine times? Have they opened any 
relief works and commenced free distribution of corn to the poor? It may 
.perhaps be difficult to take these steps in view of the war expenditure but 
what does it mean that they cannot even arrange to provide. Railway wagons 
for transport purposes, a thing that entails no expenditure ? Such indifferent 
attitude oa the part of Government leads us to suppose that they do not 
regard these to be famine times. We request Government not to under- 
estimate the seriousness of the situation and secure the blessings of the 


starving people by distributing corn among fhem. 


16. At the Municipal grain shop here (Sdtdra) staple food grain such 
i ea a rice is not yet to be had although there have been 
Satara. demands for it for a long time. The priority 
"Prakdsh (121), 9th Oct, Certificates required to be obtained from the Director 

of Civil Supplies before bringing corn from one place 
to another take a pretty long time to issue. Itis stated that of the two kinds 
of. such certificates, viz., blue and red, certificates of the former kind really 
serve the intended purpose, while the latter ara merely nominal. It is a 
matter for regret that it is only the latter kind of certificates the Muncipal 
‘grain sbop here has been getting. In future atleast our Municipal Councillors 
should arrange to secure the blue certificates. The impression of the Collector 
that m:rchants obtain certificates but do not import corn is_ incorrect 
inasmuch as they bave already purchased goods at Madras which are lying 
‘there for want of wagons. We aresthankful to Government for throwing open 
‘reyenue forests for grazing the famishing cattleand humbly request them also 
fo do the same in respect of reserved forests. Some self-sacrificing people who 
- Shad: proposed to open a grass depdt here requested the co-operation of the 


Collector in this matter, who, however, informed them that they should, in the 
first instance, obtain permission from the Belgaum Collector for exporting grasg 
and then apply to him in the matter. It was as if were beyond the provincd 
of the Gollector to remove the fodder difficulties of the people and exert his 
influence for obtaining the necessary permission to export grass from other 
Collectors. We fail to understand why our Collector has kept himself neutral 
in a matter like this. 


17. It is reported that Mr. Lawrence, Assistant Collector, said at a 
public meeting held in Kumta that he toured under 
Alleged dissatisfaction Government orders and made a kutcha crop inspec- 
Eapesiions Ik Maaaon crop tion and that no other time was so suitable as 
October for crop-inspection and that he was engaged 
S: aeete Vritt (99), 9th i that work and that the criticism made by a local 
paper (vide paragraph No. 28 of Weekly Report 
No. 39 of 1918) was premature, hasty and silly! We learn now that the 
inspection made by Mr. Lawrence last month was kwicha and that there was 
to be a pucca inspection in October. Whether Mr.-Lawrence toured on his 
Own responsibility or under Government orders, people saw only his inspec- 
tion and thought that it was pwcca inspection. It is unusual to have two 
inspections. If October was the proper time for crop-inspection, the inspec- 
tion made by Mr. Lawrence earlier was premature and hasty and entailed 
needless public expenditure. -It is really praiseworthy that Mr. Lawrence 
is again carrying on the inspection. We think that his inspection would be 
of value and would result in good to the poor ryots, if he views the true 
condition of the ryots and sympathetically considers their poor condition and 
makes proper recommendations to the higher officials. 


*18. “The Secretary of State has, as promised in the Report, appointed 
the Franchise and the Division of Functions 
The personnel of the Qommittees and they will begin their work in India 


Franchise and Division of shortly, The personnel of the Franchise Committee 


 Mekediie ah 90% 0 ot 18 Open to serious objection, and constituted as it is, 


it will scarcely rouse any confidence in the public 

mind. Sir Henry (sic) Sly and Mr. W. M. Hailey may be very good and 
efficient officers, but the people have looked upon them as utterly unsympa- 
thetic towards their aspirations, and the recent repressive actions of the second 
officer, as the Commissioner of Delhi, in prohibiting Messrs. Tilak and Pal 
from going there, and in prosecuting Messrs. Asaf Alli and Nekiram Sharma, 
have, we are afraid, created a strong prejudice against him all over Inia, 
Sir Henry Sly has spent almost all his days in Central Provinces, and about his 
sympathies towards our aspirations we at least have never heard. We do not 
know whether our brother Muhammadans would like the selection of Sahibzada 
Aftab Ahmed Khan on the: Committee, but we believe they would have 
certainly preferred to him any non-official Muhammadan like the Honour- 
able Mr. Mazrul Huq or Mr. Hasan Imam. The selection of Mr. Malcolm 
Hogg, who is positively opposed to the important parts of the scheme, 
and whose sympathies with us have lately received a wide notoriety by his 
refusing to sign the non-official Committees Report, is open to strong 
objection from this point of view. And it is really a wonder to us why, 
a non-official Anglo-Indian was thought at all necessary on the Committee, 
Several communities have equal, if not better, claims to have a member 
to represent their interests on it, and to ignore them, and to give preference 
to one community over others is certainly an insult added to injury. If 
Government wanted to deal equally with them, then it was incumbent on them 
to observe at least strict neutrality towards them all. This they have not 
done, and herein lies the other flaw in this selection. The appointment of the 
Honourable Babu Surendravath Banerjee and the Honourable Mr. Shastri, 
though they represent only the minority of the Moderates in the couutry, 
may be approved, but the vation would certainly have rejoiced, if one 
appointment at least had fallen. to the. lgt of the Honourable Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya or the Honourable Mr. Patel. The Goveroment seem 
to have played with the question of selection, and we no not know whether 
this will create a good feeling about it at the very outset which is so very 
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pom ge 5 Com mittee, and. we are sorry that the Secioassons 
& the Loney edhe tag should have bungled in the matter.” 


_ strongly supported communal representation. ] 


a a “The 8 of the now well-known words seceders, curiously “enou ‘ 


occuring in the names of all Indian members of 
Moslem (10), 12th two committees appointed by Government to 


consider _ reforms, Messrs. Surendranath, Sastri, 


bag Sapru and even in our Sahibzada Sahib, together with the § of 


y and Stephens, two out of the four European wiembers, along with 
the § of Lord Southborough, the Chairman, might well make the Mussulmans 


- @neasy about their position in the coming reforms. Luckily the non-official 


members of the Imperial Council have decided that the proportion of our 


Lo 


presentation in the wider councils should be the same as agreed upon at 
eknow. But besides our proportion, there are many other matters, e. 9., 
our freedom with regard to Civil Service and Law, as pointed out recently by 
the Islamic Society of London, that require strong representation.” 


20. The Calcutta British Association, Chamber of Commerce and 
Trades Association are still of opinion that it is not 

Calcutta Europeansand desirable to consider the Montagu Scheme during 
ica cin isu Oct. War time. Bit they have suggested some changes 
Jdgruk 0) 19th Oc “"* therein, laying stress on those points where Swardjya 
| ; would come in their way. These associations are 
of opinion that no step should be taken in advance of the Montagu Scheme 
but that on the contrary some steps backwards are necessary. ‘The British 
Association thinks that if the British character of the services is lessened, 
British commerce would lose its support and that British capital would be 
destroyed. Therefore Indians should have nothing to do with the Govern- 


ment of India and in the services elsewhere Indians should be only nominally 


admitted. It seems that these people have not come here to achieve India’s 


good and that these men are the favourites of the bureaucracy brought here to 
feed in India’s pasture-land and fatten. Whatdanger is there from Indian 
Swardjya to commerce and factories which are instrumental in contributing 
to national good? British merchants are afraid of a protectionist policy. 
They want an increase in thé number of European Councillors in order to 
keep down Indians. They are unwilling to hand over even light railways, 
roads, etc., to Indians. ‘These people do not seem to know what is going 
on in the world. It is not desirable during the preseat times to allow such 
useless and selfish English merchants, manufacturers and planters to carry 
their professions destructive of national good. Such of them as wish to 


‘Garry on their profession in India must have sufficient intelligence to under- 


stand the spirit of the times. The time is approaching when only qualified 
Europeans should be licensed to carry on their trade in India. As most of the 
European merchants owe their advancement to influence, the changes they 
have suggested and the reasons they have given are worthless. These mer- 
chants do not want even Secondary education to be placed in the hands of 
Indians. They have out-Heroded even the Sydenham gang and put it to shame. 
They seem to hold that if secondary schools are in the hands of Indians they 
will be overrun with sedition. So much rottenness is not to be found anywhere 
except in some of the diseased brains belonging to the C. I. D. These European 
merchants are not ashamed of openly avowing that if swardjya is introduced 
in India anarchists will bo found everywhere, There is nothing so harmful to 
India as reserving places for these people in the councils or giving them separate 
alectorates. Even after some of the powers of the Government of India are 
given to Indians, with the remaining powers the Government of India will be 
able to protect and encourage, as the need may be, foreign capital. It would 
he ufijyst to give independent rights to these favourites under the control of the 
narrowminded snd insincere bureaucracy. Nay it would be. allowing the devil 
of disanion to enter the new constitution permanently. [The Jdgruk remarks 
that it may be taken whenever the Kesari attacks anybody strongly that he 
is doing something good. Similarly in this case it suggests that the ire of 
the Kesari has been aroused bicause the Calcutta Trades Association hag 
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21, “ The report on constitutional reforms submitted to the Vicefoy by’ _ ee 
ae | the non-official members of the Indian Legislative i 
Comments on the Council is a document of considerable importance. a 
ge an. poe It gives decided, though discriminating, support to - 

of the Viceregal Council the Montagu-Chelmsford: proposals. It keeps faith- 4 


on the Reform Scheme,  ‘ully within the four corners of the famous Cabinef 
Servant. of India (8), eclaration of August 1917, and is in strict confor- 
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17th Oct. mity with the general proposition regarding the i 

nature of the official proposals, which is contained % 
in the first part of the resolution appointing the Committee. The ‘ nation- Ml 
alist ’ organs of the press, with an exception or two, have generally com- et 
plimented the report, though in a le:t-handed manner; its approximation in aq 
essentials to the Standard of the Special Congress has been the theme of 31! 


commendation. The Proneer, on the contrary, in its issue of the 3rd instant, : 

sees unpardonable excesses in the report and has convicted its authors of - at 
4G - politicat ineptitude. The gravamen of offence is the laying of a profane hand ail 
on the Government of India, which the Viceroy and the Secretary of State 
have pronounced to be sacrosanct.......... The Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State exalt the principle of responsible government and seek to introduce it 
into the provincial sphere and to expand it as rapidly as possible. Is it 
conceivable that they would seriously do so unless they felt that it would give: 4 
Government upon the whole greater popularity and stability than it could | 
ever have under the present regime? If, in view of the ultimate gain, it is i 
worth while to incur risks in the provincial sphere, why is it not worth while a 
to incur the same risks in the highest sphere of all? No- proper answer to | 
this question is to be found in the Montagu-Cheimsforl report. Its authors | 
only say we must wait for the results of the provincial experiments to declare | 
themselves. Of these results they are very sanguine, so far as the provincial | 
sphere is concerned. ‘I'he diffidence that seizes them in the case of the 
Government of India is therefore unintelligible. They display much 
eloquence in showing up the faults of the Morley-Minto reforms as having _ | 
developed in Indian publicists the power of criticism without a sense of ; 
responsibility. The moment the non-official members learn this lesson and : 
wish to apply it to the Government of India, earnest protests are made from 
the seat of the highest authority in the country and organs of official opinion 
like the Ptoneer. To justify their proposal of the gradual increase of 
transferred subjects, the authors of the official report say that the jump from 
complete irresponsibility to complete responsibility will come with a crash. 
As in the provincial, so in the imperial sphere. A crash is a crash anywhere. 
If anything, it should be avoided with the greater caution in the Government 
of India. The sooner we begin the process there, the better. The periodical 
Commissions and certain other proposals are expressly meant to make 
agitation for advance as far as possible unnecessary ; in fact the whole of the 


movement culminating in the scheme is for allaying agitation. Would this 
object be completely fulfilled so long as the Government of India remains ; 
untouched ? Indirect influence over Government has lost its charm for the 
people. They now want the reality of constitutional power. The official | | 
scheme fails to make satisfactory provision either in the present or for the | 

future for the popularisation of the central Government; and as that is the of 


sphere where the master policies are determined, the country’s resources 
disposed aud the national destinies shaped, it is not wise to bar it against the al 
ambition of the sons of the soil.” . 


22. ‘* The first and foremost condition of the removal of caste system | 
is that there should be as little ill-feeling as possible A 
ee Communal representa- between one caste and another. Is there any hopé | 


tion will not perpetuate oF its fufilment, so long as the backward or the 
the caste system. 


Deccan Ryot (8),%17th non-Brahmin communities think that their interests 


Oct will not be safe in the hands of the advanced classes — 
who are sure to predominate unduly unless com- — oo 

munal representation is granted to the rest? Does the breaking of caste — 
# 286—3 cox ; 4 


, will of Brshimins alone, ot on the co-operation 
oar haves is that co-operation possible unless the legitimate 
Siedueiexios are conceded and their good-will secured ? 
the nce down of caste itself, if for nothing else, it is neces- 
@ system of communal representation be adopted. Again, is it 

+ that. at least the educated among the Brahmins are eager to give 
vo @? What does the attitude of theso many ‘otherwise estimable’ 


">  #wembers of the Imperial Council to Mr: Patel’s Bill show? Is it not 
>. + & proof positive that the Brahmins are bitterly opposed to anything 
| __ ‘Savouring of caste-abolition ? They are desirous of maintaining caste because 
fhe they are unwilling to part with the advantageous position they occupy; they 
me Oppese communal representation for the same reason. If the fear that caste 
-— . will be-perpetuated were really at the bottom of the opposition to communa} 
representation, the followers of the ‘otherwise estimable’ members would 
never have opposed it. But we see that communal representation is con- 
demned most by those who are the opponents of Mr. Patel’s Bill! And the 
few social reformers, who seem desirous of removing caste-barriers, join the 
_Ghorus whole-heartedly, since they or theirs would lose nothing if separate 
representation is not granted to the weaker communities. The best way to 
drive the Brahmins to detest caste is to diminish the wndue advantages they 
derive from its maintenance intact. Nothing will achieve this object so much 
as the giving. to the backward and the depressed classes what is theirs by 
right,” 


ee... 23. The Sudhakar declares that the policy of Lord Morley of rallying 

— RE FE eS eae the Moderates under the banner’°of Government 
trying to rally the Mode- 18 being now followed by Mr. Montagu and 
rates to support the Lord Chelmsford and remarks :—Accordingly, 


Reform Scheme. Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee who is an influential 
5 Sudhdkar (131), 13th non-official gentleman has had to undertake the 
= Oct. responsibility of bringing about a split in the popular 


party and thus to help the cause of Government. As Mr. Bhupeodranath 
Basu enjoys immense influence among the Moderates, it seems that 
ao Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford must have, by bestowing a Government 
Bia? appointment on him, devised a plan to cause through him, a division in 
eR the popular party in India and to mislead the British people and news- 
| papers. ‘There is little room for doubt that Mr. Bhupendra must have also 
ae arranged for secret interviews between the Moderate leaders and Mr. Montagu 
during the latter’s stay in India. The Congress organ, the India, seems of 
late to have grown antagonistic to the Congress; who can gay that this is not 
due to Mr. Bhupendra’s activities in England? Readers will have an idea 
from the above as to how cleverly Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford 


are carrying on the work of rallying the’Moderates under the Government 
standard. 
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ie 24. The Kesari continues to discuss the interpellations in the Imperial 
a: Legislative Council. It contends that Sir Robert 
i Interpellations in the Gillan did not refer to the new waggons constructed 
ie ay Legislative in his reply to Sir Fazulbhai’s question and gives 

ouncil f | 
Kesari (113), 15th Oct. gures showing that whereas in 1914 there were 
162,000 waggons now there are 175,507 wagzons. 
Why is there then a cry about the shortage of waggons, it asks. It 
~ .  fefers to the items of the disturbances in the Punjdb regarding recruiting as 
given in the reply of Sir William Vincent and sarcastically remarks that no 
— farther criticism is necessary as the reply showed how quietly recruiting 
Bye _ ‘work was being carried on in the Punjab. It refers to the export of rice from 
Be Rangoon to Japan and says that Government could have secured two months 
ago as they have done now steamers for getting rice from Burma. 
vernment neglected the question, it remarks, as a result “of their habit of 
y treating the criticisms in the Press lightly. Tt hopes, that the prohibition 
. _—_._— of wheat export ani the import of Rangoon rice will remedy the shortage of 
es foodstuffs to some extent. 
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25. “Itis a pity that at such a critical juncture, the Government of' ~ a 
er _ Bombay should have remained absent from ites ae 
Criticism of the atti- proper place, which is rightly speaking at the head- of 


aoe gg ign quarters. It would not be unjust or unfair to say. BS 


epidemic. that the Government which at “other times has’ 
Young India (18), 16th Claimed to be the ma bap of the people, simply chose 
Oct.; Bombay Chronicle to throw the people onthe hands of providence. 


( ), 16th Oct. Whereas a sense of the duties of the ma bap should = 
have recalled it to its proper place and required it to A 
bestow all care and attention on the afflicted population. It is extraordinary too ee 


that Government has remained indifferent to the rumour, so widely current, 
which ascribes the present evils to the negligence of the military authorities. 
We referred to this rumour in a recent issue, and if it has the least substratum 
of truth about it it requires to be thoroughly investigated. We think therefore 
that it is the duty of the Government to take a more serious view of it and order 
athorough and searching investigation.” [The Bombay Chronicle writes :— 
“We have already commented on the non-appearance of the Government in 
the work of combating the epidemic in the City. On Saturday last we were able 
to publish the following short, but important, announcemsnt :—‘ The Bombay 
Government will assemble in Bombay on Monday, 4th proximo.’ It relieves ) 
curiosity as regards the posture of the Government and explains the difficulties 
of the Government to organise relief onthe spot. ‘ Brother Lazarus is not | 
dead, but only sleepeth.’ The fact of the absence of the Government, how- | 


ever, raises some familiar issues about the necessity of their being in live ; 
ability of Government’s exodus to the hills is discussed, non-official members 


of Council are overwhelmed with irrelevant arguments. They are reminded 
of the existence of posts and telegraphs, and advised @hat thougi absent in 
body, the Government is with us always present in spirit. Lord Willingdon 
has, it is true, personally interested himself in work of relief; but that is 
absolutely no extenuation of the fact that in serious business, not to say crises, 
the Government are often, through their itinerant propensities, an absent item. 
Secretariat routine is no substitute for direct administration.’’| 


touch with the business and problems of the capital. Whenever the undesir- | 


*26. ‘The extreme anxiety of the benign Government of Bombay for 
bringing relief to the sufferers from the devastating 
Sunday Chronicle ( ), &pide:nic of influenza which has so far had thousands 
20th Oct. . of victims in the course of a week has apparently 
killed all enthusiasm in them. Excess of seif- 
imposed pre-occupations has bound them hand-and-foot and they do not 
know which way to move. EHverything has so far been left to the Munici- 
pality and local philanthropic institutions, the paralysing atmosphere in the 
Bombay Secretariat having kept the ma-bap of the people in a state of 
coma. The personal interest evinced by Lord Willingdoa in the distress 
of the sufferers is laudable enough, no doubt, but what are his worthy fat- 
salaried departmental lieutenants doing to alleviate the suffering of the 
afflicted? The policy of leaving things to take thair own course, what in 
French they call laissez faire, is most dangerous and reprehensible at this 
crisis, as it is nothing short of gross dereliction of duty. Greater facilities in 
the treatment of poor patients should have been afferdad, for example, by 
building temporary hospitals in open air such as the Kennedy Sea Face and 
devising means and methods of up-to-date treatment of this fell disease, 
especially for those in congested areas in dire need of charitable treatment. 
Our Muckle-Heads and Little-Wits are still waiting to see how things take 
their turn and then issue a precious Press Note explaining away everything 
amidst the ‘ Tresbien ’ of their hobnobbing jackals.” 


*27. “‘ The wheels of Government move very slowly in amg iy 
idem : ly through- 
Gujardti (16), 20th Oct., influenza epidemic threatens to rage fiercely g 


Eng. cols. 


out the country and has now become an imperial = 
question. But we discover no signs of consciousness : 
on the part of the provincial administrations or of the Government of India 
of the supreme necessity of devising and carrying out organised measures for 
coping with the problem, when hundreds of people are dying and when many 
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8 are* ] ‘measures can be adopted only by Govern- 
bh he 00-operation of the local bodies and the people at large but as 
, no indications of activity on the part of the higher pathorteds: 5: 
qu n of a rir control in India has not been handled so long ina 
hy, et proupind and sympathy. What Government should have done 
8 BBO, is now being attempted in the usual style of the circumlocution 
at. The prices of foodstuffs and cloth would not have gone up sa 
P eaiting in serious bardships to the people, if the Indian Government 
: s “pot been so slow to recognise the gravity of the position as had been 
Aaa veloping for months together. They hnve now resolved to stop the export 
'  . of wheat other than what is absolutely necessary on military and government 
as - gcoount in Mesopotamia and elsewhere. The Home Government could have 
3 brought supplies from their wheat-producing Colonies and thus reduced their 
commitments in the east. It is now proposed to exercise greater control over 
the export of all other kinds of foodgrains also. We are glad the Indian 
Government has at last awakened to the necessity of adopting measures which 
should have been taken long before the situation had become acute.” 


28. “ What has the Government done? That is the common cry of. 
Stickies 06 the whole population. The districts have let loose 
15th Oct.; Eng. cols. the famine-stricken over the city of Bombay and 
a ee the town become congested has become a hot-bed of 

disease and death........... Again hundreds desire to go out of Bombay, yet no 
steamers and railway carriages can be arranged for. ‘hus, the mass of poor 
and fever-stricken humanity lies helpless in the different nooks and corners of 
the town. What steps has Government taken to meet the situation? What 
government servants are helping the people just now and what practical steps 
ae are being taken by them? Lord Willingdon is on the eve of retirment from 
os . Bombay and his Goverfiment has all along been spotless. Will His Excellency 
a see that no slur is attached to the fair fame of nis tenure by any laxity of 

vigilance in the present crisis ? ” 


29.. ‘‘ An Imperial Cadet” writes to the Servant of India :—‘ You have 
done a valuable public service in drawing the atten- 

Alleged injustice inflic- tion of the military authorities, in your issue of 
ted on the nine Indians (October 3rd, to the injustice inflicted on the nine 
ee. selected for commissions officers belonging to Netive Indian Land Forces 
oe last year by the new orders who were selected for commissioned rank in August 


. F } : : 
: ste on mma ae of last year..........5 They did not obtain any sort 
Servant of India (8), of promotion in passing, by two stages, from the 

17th Oct. Native Indian Land Forces to the Indian Army, 


Se : because their rank and salary remained the same, 

, | but they certainly did not bargain for an actual loss in rank, with which they 
are now faced, if their substantive appointment is held to date from August 
25, 1917, and if their previous service in the same rank is not to count 
towards promotion. This will mean virtual degradation to these officers, as 
you have rightly pointed out, and their translation to the Indian Army will 
in that case do them an ill turn instead of a good turn. Is it, however, 
true that these officers have now been taken over into the Indian Army 
for the first time? Not so, if His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
is to be believed. For he told the Indian Legislative Council in March last, 
in reply to the Honourabie Captain Ajab Khan’s question that ‘the term 
“Native Indian Land Forces” is synonymous with the term ‘‘ Indian Army”’.’ 
And these nine officers have thus always belonged to the Indian Army. 
What is the meaning then of the mumwmery, through which these officers 
ae passed on the memorable day of August 25th last year, of being appointed first 
ae. to the Unattached List for the Indian Army and then to the Indian Army 
= , properly so called—if the term, Native Indian Land Forces conveys identical 
import with the term Indian Army ? And why was the former term, which 
has caused such a confusion, at all devised if it means the same thing a8, 
and nothing more or iss than, the well-understood term Indian Army ? The 
Commancer-in- Chief also told the Imperial Council that the nine officers 
‘In question ‘ were not transferred from the Native Indian Land Forces to 
the Indian Army, but were granted commissions in His Majesty’s Land 
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Forees (which includes the British Army as well), similar to those held by 
British officers’. Then does their distinction, which they achieved last year, 
consist in this that they held now for the first time commissions in His 
Majesty’s Land Forces, ‘similar to those held by British officers?’ If last 
eae announcement raised them to this honour for the first time, what 

comes of Lord Curzon’s promise (made in the speech of July 24, 1904) that 
the Imperial Cadet Corps ‘ will eventuate as time goes -on in the bestowal of 
commissions as British officers upon Indian chiefs, nobles, and gentlemen’ ? 
‘The Native Indian Land Forces are thus shrouded in mystery, being neither 
fish, flesh, nor good red-herring, and in whatever way the mystery is cleared, 
it is flagrantly unjust that the nine officers, who were supposed to be alevated 
in rank by the announcement of last year, should now suffer a degradation. 
If they are pushed back some 50 to 700 places in the list, as you say they 
will be, an injury will be done to them, to which no self-respecting officer will 
quictly submit.” 


30. “ We have written on more than one occasion regarding the in- 
expediency and the injustice of not appointing Indian 
Alleged injustice of not representatives on the Central Recruiting Board. 
appointing Indian repre- A small news item emanating from Simla says :— 
err on the Central «Hig Excellency the Viceroy has decided that when 
ecruiting Board. g: pre ; 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), it William Meyer vacates his office in the Council 
15th Oct. at the end of October, he shall be succeeded in the 
presidentship of the Central Recruiting Board by 
Sir William Vincent, the latter’s place as the member of the same being 
taken by Sir James Meston.’ ‘This is an example of the kind of shuffle with 
which the bureaucracy manage to retain power in their own hands. The 
programme of securing a quarter of a million recruits is certainly praise- 
worthy. But we doubt whether in any other civilised country the work of 
recruiting from the indigenous population could be undertaken without the 
co-operation of the real leaders of the people. Itis the duty of the Govern- 
ment of India to entrust the work of recruiting to Indians themselves as far as 
possible. The present policy is to exclude Indians from the governing body 
that directs recruiting operations and leave the work-a-day task of hauling up 
men to official myrwidons. I'he method, to say the least, is inept. If the 
Government are impervious to considerations of fairness, they should still 
reflect whether from the point of view of actual success the co-operation of 
Indians would not be an advantage. Now, the Sir William that goes is 
replaced by the Sir William that is left, and the whole thing adjusted to 
satisfaction by the admission of the Sir James that comes!” 


31. ‘ Not only is the prospect of peace pleasing to the public in India - 


but the bases on which peace is going to be 

Permanent peace 1M- negotiated is still more welcome inasmuch as it 
possible —, whew proceeds fundamantally on the existence of a League 
oaene dations.  - Of Nations which will guarantee against the possi- 
Young India (13), 16th bility of war by the elimination of the phenomenon 
Oct. of exploitation from the world........... In the 
peace negotiations on the basis of President Wilson’s 

Note Tndlia 1 is very vitally interested. That Note suggests a reduction of all 
armaments all round. India which has had to bear an undue burden in the 
matter of military expenditure, for over a generation, ever since the Russian 
scare, must welcome any proposal to reduce the army, particularly when 
more and more finances would be required for the task of social and economic 
reconstruction which would be laid upon the new councils that would come 
intd existence under the Reform Scheme........... The condemnation of Impe- 
rial ambition must also be welcome to the country on which the eyes of every 
greedy nation have been drawn for the last two or three centuries. Apart from 
the Danish, Dutch, Portuguese.and French attempts at the conquest of India, 
there have be.n perpetual threats for one generation of a Russian invasion and 
now the German designs on this country have been revealed. The fact of foreign 
domination of all kinds and the fact that India should be a huoting ground for 
_ European nations is humiliating enough and has resulted in the demoralisa- 
- tion of the population. From this position the ideas created by the War are 
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pose: 'Sekems, though falling short of the 
are no } doubt a symptom of the coming change. It 
8 y for India to receive anything through a chapter 
acciden 26 more permanent guarantee for the growth of 
al iatior ele this Sraiey can only come from the establishment of a law 
of an ld by ike ‘League of Nations with a definite sanction for the punishwent 
oa) iy ¢ iiprit who will break that law. The gospel of self-determination 
Whi President. Wilson has enunciated with remarkable boldness puts the 
aS ig aast ty ‘once for all upon the domination of the weaker races by the more for- 
~ - tanate European peoples, and upon their economic exploitation........... The 
: "peace programme of President Wilson involves for England a good many 
- . gacrifices and we should like to know whether there is enough idealism in the 
United Kingdom to give practical acceptance to the terms asked for by Presi- 
dent Wilson. Is England prepared to reduce her Navy side by side with the 
general reduction in armaments? Is England prepared to give up and inter- ‘ 
nationalise Gibraltar, Malta, Aden and various other coaling stations? Have 
the people of the United Kingdom yet made up their minds to give up the 
political sovereignty of their various Colonies in various stages of political 
development ? What would happen to the favourite scheme of ‘ Imperial 
preference ’ and of the desire of preserving the raw materials of the Empire for 
the industries of the Empire ?......... We have grave fears for peace and for 
the basis of peace as outlined in President Wilson’s prograinme from the state- 
ment made by Viscount Grey, viz., that the League of Nations could not be a 
substitute for victory but must arise from it. A complete victory will be wel- 
come to the pubhc of this country who want tosee justice done and who want 
to see the wanton aggressions of Germany involving so much human misery 
to be properly punished. On the other hand it would place very great strain 
on the traditional ideas which have dominated England’s political empire in 
the world upto now and the English nation must be prepared notwithstanding 
jingoes of all shades and colour to forego a good many economic and political 
advantages which they are enjoying at present out of deference tothe new 
Bike Law of Nations which will come into existence. We are somewhat dis- 
fe: appointed at the omission by Viscount Grey of all mention of India in the 
— new scheme, and itis not very reassuring to be told that the League of 
Nations might also help the less developed couréries as the Maritime Cus- 
toms Service was now helping China.......... The League of Nations which 
is coming into existence must not degenerate into a League of European 
populations free to exploit those that are called ‘the backward countries’ 
a3 under the pretext of helping them. President Wilson has wisely indicated 
. ae ' that itis secret diplomatic treaties and economic exploitation which are 
oa , causing jealousies aud war. We would add that it is the lust of power and 
eS of gold which is deep down in human nature and unless steps are taken to 
a check this, the bone of contention will still remain with the League of Nations 
and the curse which always goes with wealth which has not been earned by 
the sweat of one’s brow, will give causes for that friction and bring about a 
revival of armaments and war. In this issue India is primarily interested 


ae and this issue, we hope, will not be overlooked by those who are now negotiat- 
a ing for a lasting peace in the world and for a termination of this World- 
War.” 


82. Germany wants to conclude peace before it is faced with unfavour- 

able circumstances all round. Butit can be said 

The German offer of to have been defeated if it evacuates Belgium and 
peace. the occupied portion of France. Germany sent its 
Gujardts (16), 13th Oct.; proposals of peace to President Wilson expecting 
Sdnj Vartamdn (30), 12th, that he would be deluded by the talk of peace. But 
Ldth, 17th and 18th iy England and France have had sufficient experience 
16th, 16th and 19th Cet. , > of the wicked ways of Germany and they will deli- 
ee Hindusthén (20), 14th erate in conjunction with America so that they 
ae Oct.; Shri Venkateshwar May have no difference of opinion amongst them- 
+ (84), 16th Oct.; Praja selves. We do not think President Wilson will 
Sandhe (27), 13th Oct. receive a satisfactory answer to his queries as long as 


the reins of power are in the hands of the Kaiser. 
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Under the circumstances the war will last for at least six months more 


unless General Foch is able to drive back the enemy before the setting in 
of winter about the 15th of November next. It is a matter of note that 
America has not replied to the Austrian peace note. This might have 
been intended to separate Austria from Germany. Will Austria surrender 
like Bulgaria? Itis reported that a conference of the representatives of 
the Allied powers met in France. The conference might have decided 
whether to conclude peace or to continue the war. [The Sdnj Vartdman 
approves of the firm attitude taken up by President Wilson in his reply 
to the peace note of Germany and expects that a few days more will definitely 
decide whether the war is to come to an end soon. It is, however, of opinion 
that peace should not be concluded with the enemy unless he gives reliable 
guarantees of his good faith. The Bombay Samdchdr believes that the reply 
of President Wilson will be an eye-opener to the Kaiser who might abdicate 
as rumpured. It is of opinion that if Germany does not capitulate, Austria 
and Turkey might make a separate peace. The Hindusthdn expects an 
early peace and believes that it will be a complete vindication of the righteous 
cause the Allies have espoused. The Shri Venkateshwar is afraid that if 
peace is hurriedly concluded with Germany it will not be of a permanent nature 
and will involve the world in another war in the course of a few years. The 
Praja Bandhu is of opinion that vo peace should be concluded until the 
enemy is sufficiently avenged for the wrongs he has perpetrated. | 


33. ‘‘ The time is not yet ripe for taking a review of Lord Willingdon’s 
: career as Governor of the Presidency. But everyone 
His Excellency Lord who has closely followed his career as the head of 
bi sag dia (13), 16th the administration will feel genuine regret at his 
Oct. Y impending departure qualified by a deep sense of 
disappointment at his failure as an administrator. 
His greatest weakness was his pliancy in the hands of his bureaucratic 
colleagues, who gradually weaned him away from the healthy fear of public 
criticism. His attack against the Home Rule Jeaders at the Bombay War 
Conference was a grave blunder for which there was not the least occasion or 
justification. It seems to us that Lord Willingdon too readily succumbed to 
the wiles of men of evil genius who have surrounded him too closely of late, 
If he had shown a little more firmness and resisted the evil counsels of men 
like Mr. Robertson and Sir Narayan Chandavarkar, we venture to say Lord 
Willingdon would have proved the most popular Governor that we ever had 
in this Presidency.” 


34. “ Posts and Telegraphs constitute a department which is on the whole 

well-managed and with which the public is not 
__ Grievances of Posts and disposed to quarrel. We are surprised and sorry 
oe YS nome therefore to find the bureaucratic excuse of ‘ political 
( ) 17th Oct ronmve’®  savitation’ creeping into the annual report while 
treating of the Bombay Postal strike. When it suits 
the bureaucracy, it has no hesitation in proclaiming that political agitation 
has not even touched ths fringe of Indian society and that the masses have 
nothing to do with it. If that be so, how is it that hunger-riots and Postal 
strikes come to be ascribed to ‘ political agitation’? Mr. Clarke should have 
thought twice before adopting this silly excuse. We are assured that the 
question of improving the pay and prospects of the subordinate staff of the 
Post and Telegraph Department is always under the consideration of the 
Director-General. What has all this consideration come to? ‘T'o meet the 
rise in prices, which are in some cases 200 and 300 per cent., the Director- 
General has sanctioned the war allowance of 5 per cent., for all non-gazetted 
officials up to the grade of Rs. 600. Gracious Gods! Is not the Director- 
General too generous ?.......... The Post and Telegraph Department is minting 
money for Government, but the Director-General may rest assured that no 
one will grudge a substantial war allowance, specially in Presidency towns, 
to the Postal staff. It would be better, if the Director-General were to con- 
sider a little less and do something more.” : 


| , ME. Abdel Mane and | Moulavi 
h have long lost their liberty undet 
c Tada Ach and the pity is that it has 
ople years tu digest the astonishment at 
oe Shortly before Mrs. Besant’s release, 
India got fullest assurances from the Government 
of India that the case of each and every internee 
ia ; aud though a year is nearing its end, yet no one knows, 
a h tees b has eo one cared to enquire about the revision of the case of 
of cs Bi ae -int Ever since 1910 and after, Moulana Mahomed Sadiq has 
ee - been in the thickest of an extraordinarily bitter controversy, which at one 
time assumed so serious an aspect that it required the active intervention of 
fe Lawrence himself. Being the Peer of Kardchi seamen and a family 
ee hakim to a well-known family outside Sind, there is nothing surprising if 
‘he came to be a ‘suspect’; but when he received orders of internment from 
the District Magistrate, he begged him to give him a little opportunity to 
prove, there and then, from the documents he had with himself, his 
Innocence of politics; but the District Magistrate was powerless as every 
fees one is before the all-powerful C. I. D. to do anything for him, in 
ae view of the Government’s orders being final, and so Moulana went 
ead ie to Karwar unheard. After his departure, the family received to his 
‘address one letter and two post cards, from what are rightly believed to be 
bogus persons, incriminating him With a subtlety quite complimentary to the 
genius of conspirators, and they were immediately forwarded to the Govern- 
Re ment, to enable it to understand the case of Moulana better. These and other 
a memorials have not secured the unfortunate females of the Moulana any 
"le | gonsolation beyond the customary regret of the Government at their inability 
Poo to release their bread-earmer ‘at present’—which has become an ever 
ee receding ‘at present’. The case cf Mr. Abdul Majid continues yet to be 
ey shrouded iu the completest mystery, excepting some ray of light thrown 
ae occasionally by those who knew him best, in consequence of which there is 
a ® strong belief in Sind that there is no evidence worth the aame against him 
Baia ~ in the possession of the Government, to justify so rigorous an action as the 
f: gornviction of one’s liberty, for howsoever small period it may be. Those 
who know Mr. Abdul Majid would give greater.credit to his statement than 
suepicions aroused by the version of an accused-accuser. Moulavi Mahomed 
Saleh is interned in jail and the outer world knows nothing about him. ‘That 
ee during the regime of Mr. Lawrence these cases should yet have remained 
ee. uninvestigated in the light of the Home Member’s assurances, is a matter of 
ae the deepest regret to us, particularly when other detenus have obtained 
their release.” 


i eae | 86. “Inthe Postal Department in Sind there are in all 223 posts from 
Bre The Postal Department Rs. 15 to 200 out of which only 33 are allotted 
. Pa: n Sind and Muhamma- to Mussalmans! Again out of 4 posts of Inspectors 


ts BS ) ans. only one falls to the lot of a Mussalman. In draw- 
_, Bind Moslem (10), 12th jing the attention of the Postal authorities to these 
a Oct. figures our object is that the present clique of the 


 —— Majority of the Hindus in. the department should be modified as much as 
7. ~~. . ‘possible to enable the qualified Mussalmans to secure their due of the loaves 
“aie ' ‘and fishes in the Department with peace, and that those who are already in 
the Department should not be ignored in respect of promotions. We hope 
the Postal authorities will be good enough to issue necessary orders on the 
subject.” 


87. “Great as may be the differences between the Brahmins and the 
| non-Brahmins they are quite negligible in compari- 
of the gon to the fundamental differences between the 


y 
.. Slome Ruler i 12th 


is not a Brahmin advocate; as it happens there 
is no Brahmin on its staff; but it strongly feels that 


Nationalist and the Bureaucrat. The Home Ruler 


“A we 


_ from Schoolmasters in the 


this anti-Brahmin ory ‘1s directly playio into the hands of our enemies. 
The new journal is uot likely to recommend itself by following the lead of its 
trusted leader’ Dr. Nair. Indeed, it seems to oe avery one who is not 


able to appreciate the precious activities of that gentleman as an enemy, and 
if this is its standard of judgment we fear that we shall be included in that 
long list. We are not prepared to say that the non-Brahmins have no 
rievances of their own ; but itis a ridiculous way of ventilating those grievances 
y attacking the Brahmins and the Home MRulers........... But with all its 


_orude discrimination between friends and foes we welcome the new journal 


as it is the esseuce of democracy that every standpoint should be fully and 
freely brought out.” 


LEGISLATION. | 


38. Commenting upon the bill, proposed to be brought before the 
Bombay Legislative Council, for the control of 
Comments on the Bom- dealings in cotton in the Presidency of Bombay, 
bay Cotton Control Bil. the Praja Mitr® and Pdrsi remarks that the bill 
Praja Mitra and Parsi . t Tikeale ¢ LinaMatal t: 
(28), 18th Oct.; Bombay 18 0% 'IKely to prove as Denelicia! in practice as if 
Samdchdr (63), 18th Oct. ®ppears on the surface. It maintains that all the 
Indian cotton or even the main bulk of it is not 
produced solely in the Bombay Presidency and that therefore legislation 
of the nature proposed ought to be undertaken by the Government of 
India. The paper further apprehends that the result of restricting the 
operation of the bill, in the first instance, to Bombay alone would be to shift 
the cotton market from that city probably to the ports of Native States, 
a course which, while failing to be effective in controlling the price af cotton, 
would endanger the cotton industry of the city. It observes that Government 
should, while safeguarding against these contingencies, before passing some 
such bill, see that foreign purchasers would not profit at the expense of 
the Indian growers of cotton. The paper concludes by wishing that in view 
of these considerations, the Bombay Government would withdraw the bill or 
the Governmet of India make them doso. [The Bombay Samdchdr is of 
Opinion that the present bill will, by merely making void all contracts made 
in contravention of the regulations made by the Bombay Cotton Contracts 
Board, instead of making them peual as provided by the rules framed under 
the Defence of India Act, once again prompt speculators in the cotton trade 
to satisfy their gambling propensities. It further suggests that the Board 
should be so constituted as to include, in a proper measure, representatives of 
Indian cotton trade associations. | 


EDUCATION. 


39. “Inthe ‘ Loyalty Bonds’ which the whole teaching profession is 
required to sign in this presidency, loyalty is practi- 

Comments on declar- cally defined as abstention from politics. This 
ations of loyalty taken ,nazing définition reveals in a very clear light the 
Bombay Presidency. fundamental difference between the bureaucracy and 
Home Ruler (4), 12th thepeople. Carried to its logical conclusion it means 
Oct. that in the eyes of the bureaucracy all the non- 
official members of the legislative councils, all the 

people connected with the nationalist newspapers in this country and every 
public man who presumes to think for himself are all disloyal people.......... 
But the fact is that the bureaucratic temperament is by its very nature im- 
patient of all criticism and opposition and it can only appreciate the particular 


brand of loyalty which is wanufactured by itself. It is not very surprising 
that the teaching profession, which is subjected to such gross indignities, 


should have fallen into serious disrepute. but the Government policy is 
largely responsible for it and until the adwinistration is purged free vf all 
these crudities we cannot be very hopeful about the present status or the 
future aspirations of the poor. victims in the profession.” 
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olution to present illuminated 
ed sord Wilingdon and Oaptain 
' "presen Lloyd, one | oes out and the other comes in. 
nga oe neal 4 may ask. The Corporators who voted 
indomind Gove mace Bs! the resolution solemnly moved, seconded and 
Sombay Muni- supported, know no more the reason ‘why’ than 
ation. jo apy manin the Street. ‘ The qualities of head and 
heart’ on which Mr. Phiroze Setna delivered a 
ert i. = rE ia. little sermon before a half drowsy audience is too 
oS sain i convenient a phrase and it would be very appropriate . 
"= if every Corporator were to vote himself an illuminated address and-a 
silver casket for the self-same qualities. Sir Dinshah Wacha, who lent 
himself to the solemn farce, said that Captain Lloyd was a ‘dark horse ’. 
Yet with an easy conscience, every one present voted for an address to him! 
How can the Corporators expect the rate-payers to have any respect for 
them?” [The Hindusthdn writes:,—“If our ‘City fathers’, as the non- 
descript gentry who make up the Corporation are to be called, had any sense 
of proportion, they. would have chosen to bide their time and see what sort of 
Governor Captain George Ambrose Lloyd was going to make before voting 
him an illuminated address. But then it would deprive them of the supreme 
gratification they wight feel in being ‘introduced’ to and shaking hands with 
the new Governor.’’| 


. eae 41. “Something is radically wrong, it appears, with regard to the 
Pa . Municipal administration in this City and drastic 
Shortcomings of the changes must be undertaken, because the health of 
Sa Bombay Municipality as the. community can no longer be allowed to be 
aa — oY pos preg threatened in this manner by a recurrence of such 
ae oe pi pene (22), calamities. [he responsibility for this municipal 
Be ee administration must rest very largely with the 
Government, because it is they who recommend the appointment of the 
Municipal Commissioner who wields unnecessary large powers. It is they 
who make nominations to the Corporation and who are vicariously responsible 
for the members elected by the Justices of the Peace. Why must this 
medisval constitution continue, when there is talk all round of greater 
political freedom and liberalisation of administration ? While it continues, 
the community can only put the blame on the Government. As things are 
at present, serious neglect of the health-conditions of the City has been 
ae discovered by everyone who has had anything to do with the relief work 
Ree which has been organised in the poorer localities, and the sanitary conditions 
a disclosed have been absolutely shocking.......... It is impossible to entrust 
oo in future the health of the community to the vagaries of Goverament officials 
or to the cupidity of owners of property who send their representatives to the 
Corporation. These representatives have disclosed a lack of public spirit and 
of their own responsibility in the past. In the matter of the adulteration of 
a food, the adult-ration of milk, in the matter of market inspection, in regard 
a... to the supply of filtered drinking water and in regard to the cleaning of open 
drains between various properties, a shocking state of affairs exists as every- 
ont fe in the community anows except those who live on Malabar Hill and at 
olaba.”” 


42. “ The record of the ‘ progress’ of local self-Government ever since 
a its inception has been such as to make Lord Ripon 
oo. » Alleged inefficiency of turn in his grave. That it should be held by Gov- 
a the Civilian ore ernment that civilians alone are fitted to be Muni- 
| oo ieee eee gipal Commissioners is a fact of which Government 
- : Bombay Chronicle( ), itself might be ashamed. The Ahmedabad Munici- 
11th Oct. pality has authorised its President to request the 
Hosibas Government to appoint a Chief Officar in 


place of a Municipal Vomnumesiqner. The decision on this matter is well- 


Se 


= = 


19° 


nigh foredoomed. But the allegations of the Municipality in the resolution 
making this demand -are well worth pondering by an administration boasti 
of efficiency and quick despatch undef the civilians. Ifitis true, as sta 
“by the Ahmedabad Municipality, that since the appointment of the Municipal 
Commissioner the Municipal affairs have suffered in point of efficiency, one 
is entitled to demand, in accordance with the principle adopted by some “3 
local Governments (Bombay Government included) of suspending Municipali- oe 
ties for alleged abuses on the part of Municipal Councillors, that the Indian he 
Civil Service might be disbanded sine dite! We commend the notion to Lord 
Ronaldshay and such others of his confreres as are apostles of ‘ efficiency ’— 
and self-complacency.”’ 


43. The art of the bureaucracy to get what they want out of the existin 
- law, by straining it, is something extraordinary. I 
The question of the the officials feel that a Municipality should nof 


4} pom are ae conduct a Native Dispensary it becomes unlawful | 
a ——s. O ° to aid it. If something else which the officials oe 


bless is started, a favourable interpretation can be 
waa oss bent found in the law. The local officials asked the 
Ratnagiri Municipality to contribute to the Recruit 
Fund. The members replied that it was beyond their powers to do so. But 
the recruit fund is a favourite item of the officials and these brave people 
closely scrutinised the sections of the Municipal Act and they have again 
approached the Municipality holding that it can assist the recruit fund as 
getting recruits is necesary for maintaining public safety and the Munici- bt 
pality can assist anything conducive to public safety. It will besoon known Sp 
haw far such a remote connection will be favoured by the Municipality. The hy 
other Municipalities should keep an eye on the decision that may be asrived he 
at and if it is ‘against the Municipality, they should protest in time and get , 
the point decided by Government. If once payment to this particular uninvited \F 
war-fund is allowed it will be then lawful for Municipalities to contribute to a 
every fund raised in connection with the great war and they will find no time i 
to do anything else. 


i M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 25th October 1918. 


* Reported in advance. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 26th October 1918. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 


and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1, It is satisfactory to note that Government have now dispensed with 


Comments on the orders ‘he declarations of loyalty which Government 


of Government dispensing Servants in the superior grade were required to 
with the declarations of furnish. This innovation was introduced nine years 
loyalty from Government ago and was adversely commented upon at the time. 
servants. A declaration of this kind is derogatory both to those 
, an Se Prakdsh (37), who make it and also to those who insist upon it. 
As a matter of fact such a declaration is no obstacle 
to a person bent upon being disloyal. On the other hand those who are loyal— 
‘and the bulk of the people is such—were offended at this attitude of suspicion. 
Government were plainly warned that the inevitable result of this policy 
would be that people would infer that Government had lost their balance of 
mind. But the reins of administration at the time were in the hands of 
Lord Sydenham, the leader of the opponents of Indian reforms, and there was 
nothing strange that he paid no attention to the voice of reason. We 
congratulate Lord Willingdon on the step that he has now taken. 


2. “The Bombay Government, under the benign rule of Lord 
Sydenham, passed a resolution in 1909, requiring 
all superior servants ‘to make asolemn declaration 
of loyalty’ upon entering service. They have now, 
after more than nine years, rescinded the resolution. Better late than never. 
The reasons for the step are not given, but we presume Government have 
realized that paper declarations cannot beget loyalty. Anyhow, it is grati- 
fying that wiser counsels have prevailed in the end; and we must congra- 
tulate Lord Willingdon on the decision. Asa corollary to this decision, 
the orders of Government relating to similar declarations from teachers in 
aided schools and colleges have been also cancelled. So far so good. What 
have, however, the Government thought to do to relieve the teachers and 
professors of their spying business—spyiug over the students who are not 
unnaturally anxious to attend political meetings or hear addresses by eminent 
Indian leaders who may not be persona grata with the bureaucracy? Will 
Government also realise the futility of continuing the circular preventing 
students from attending political meetings ? ”’ 


8. ‘The Government of Bombay have done a very wise thing in decid- 

. , ing not to take declarations of loyalty from superior 

9 Pr od ore of India (®}, servants and as a corollary to this from senatioes 
in aided schools and professors in aided colleges. 
The people of India as a rule are loyal to the core whether in the service of 
Government or otherwise. Soa mere declaration of loyalty it would be not 
difficult or inconvenient to any one to make. But when such a declaration 
contains a clause to the effect that the declarant is ‘ bound not to take part in 
any agitation or meeting of a political or quasi-political character against the 
Government in India, or against any measure or action of such Government ’— 
and this is the third clause of the declaration of loyalty—it becomes a 
serious matter. It means that even the ordinary right of citizenship of a 
teacher in an aided school would be at the mercy of a petty executive officer 
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of Government. When the system of these declarations was started about - 


six yoars ago in this Presidency, the Deccan Education. Society of Poona 
fought hard against the third article and ultimately succeeded in securing 
exemption from subscribing to that article in the case of its life members only. 
There the matter rested for some time. LHarly this year an attempt was made 
to extend the system to professors in colleges. We understand the members 
of the staff of a Bombay College protested vigorously.. In the meanwhile, 
the elasticity and the mischievous character of the third article was 
demonstrated by a circular issued by the Director of Public Instruction who 
interpreted attendance at a political meeting to be ‘ taking part’ in it and 
allowed Head-masters to attend political meetings provided they undertook 
to spy upon their own pupils! In these circumstances, Government seem to 
H 290—1 com | 
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nat siiicathien the ‘hole einai and decided to stop this system. An 
et of bare and tardy justice has been done. All the same the Government of 
gord Willing@tn deserves to be congratulated -upon having courageously dealt 


: ae with the question at this time and removed a grievance acutely felt by a large 
~~ body of persons engaged in rendering most valuable service to society.” 


4: The Hindusthdn expresses its gratification at the recent abolition 
of the system of taking loyalty declarations from 

_Hindusthén (20), 21st the teachers in aided schools and colleges and states 
that though the reasons for its. abolition are not 

given as yet, it can be easily inferred that the 


Government have now seen the truth of the fact that loyalty cannot be 


created simply by taking signatures on a piece of paper. It further states that 
very recently an attempt was made to take loyalty declarations even from the 
teachers and professors of aided schools and colleges, as a result of which 
they had threatened a wholesale strike. It may be, says the paper, that the 
attention of the Government has been drawn to the critical situation 
consequent upon such a atri ; and.so they may have decided to avoid the 
trouble of taking loyalty decMrations. 


*5. “The Bombay Government have done well to decide that in future 
Ree no declarations of loyalty be taken from superior 
Paar en aith servants and from teachers in aided schools and 
Lice aimee professors in aided colleges. We do not know what 

to say of the wisdom of those who made such declaration compulsory. The 


.German methods and principles and German patterns are now an object of 


unqualified ridicule and scorn. But it is astonishing to find that the spirit 
underlying them more or less manifests itself ina variety of forms outside 
Prussia and Austria. It is elementary political psychology that loyalty can 
not be manufactured to order and anything more senseless than the compul- 
sory extortion of declarations of loyalty from teachers and professors in aided 
schools and colleges was difficult to conceive and yet such a stringent and 
absurd-regulation was passed and enforced. How its carrying out led to 
diverse interpretations and differences in treatment is known to all. The 
Deccan Education Society resisted the original circviar and succeeded in secur- 
ing exemption for its life members. The attempt to extend the compulsion to 
professors of colleges met with opposition even in Bombay. Besides, the Director 
of Public Instruction thought it right to rule, contrary to the policy expressly 
laid drown by Lord Lansdowne’s government, that. mere attendance at a 
political meeting amounted to participation in its proceedings. How restric- 
tions and limitations based on a wrong principle go on increasing in number 
and strictness is well illustrated by the operation of the unreasonable circular 
that was originally issued. Simply because a school or college receives a 
grant-in-aid, does it follow that the teachers or professors therein must be 
deprived of their elementary rights of citizenship? Was the restriction in 
harmony with the spirit and principles of British Institutions? When the 
original circular was issued, it came in for severe criticism and called forth 
considerable opposition. “ But autocracy was heedless and convinced of its 
infallible wisdom. It is something that even autocracies learn wisdom by 
experience, it may be, after several years. We congratulate Lord Willing- 
don’s government on its courageous rescission of a senseless, arbitrary and 
reactionary circular which, instead of distilling quintessence of loyalty, only 
succeeded in producing ferment and dissatisfaction—a sense of grievous 
wrong and injustice and a feeling of just resentment.” 


6. The Hindusthdn views with disfavour the Bill which is proposed to 

be brought before the Imperial Legislative Council 

The proposed legisla- to give effect to the recommendations made by the 
tion on the Rowlatt Com- Rowlatt Committee to combat sedition in India. It 
ees peenenmmensetone. declares that the Defence of India Act was enacted 
ie wsthan (20), San as a temporary measure and that if it is made, with 
some -alterations proposed by the committee above- 
mentioned, a permanent law of the land it will remain as a slur upon the Indian 
nation. It remarks that the Defence of India Act has proved as harmful in the 


hands of some authorities asa naked sword proves in the hands of children, and 


. 


as @ fresh instance in point it refers to the externment order recently passed 
under the Act against Dr. P. J. Mehta by the Government of Burma. The 
paper regards if as India’s misfortune that attempts should be made to cast 
a stigma upon the vast mass of loyal and peace-loving subjects of this country 
for the sake of a handful of disloyal and seditious persons by bringing the Act 
on the Indian statute book as a permanent measure. It regards if as an 
unnecessary shackle on the proposed scheme for the gradual introduction of 


responsible Government in India. The paper concludes by suggesting that’ 


instead of making the Act a law applicable to the whole of India it should be 
left to the provincial Legislative Councils, to be constituted in accordance 
with the proposed Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, to enact it as a provincial 
measure if they find it expedient to do so. 


7. In defiance of popular —o emphatically expressed in public 
meetings, in the press and even in the supreme 
we Prakdsh (40), 20th Togislative Council, Goverament appear to be 
determined to enact a legislative measure based 
on the recommendations of the Rowlatt Committee. When a Bill is under 
consideration Government give an undertaking that its provisions would 
never be abused if it passes into law and thus silence the popular 
representatives. Weneed not point out that in spite of such assurances 
Government officials have abused the provisions of regulations which were 
solely enacted as war measures. ‘The present antics of an official in Burma 
who once gave such assurances himself will convince anyone that it is risky 
to rely on them. We do not particularly blame Government for this but the 
possession of a weapon of this kind is too tempting for the officials to let it 
remain unused. It is open to Government to bring a revolutionist to trial 
in an open court of law and hang him if convicted. Decisions based on confi- 
dential inquiries in respect of revolutionists only tend to create an impression 
that Government are not treating them fairly. We trust the elected members 
will stoutly oppose the measure when it is brought forward in the Legislative 
Council. We would also suggest that the forthcoming Moderate Conference 
should pass a resolution condemning the proposed measure and thus show 
that the whole Indian nation is emphatically opposed to it. 


8. The Government of India intend to enact early a law in accordance 
Shubhodaya (93), 18th with the Rowlatt committee’s recommendations. Let 
Oct d the weapon be also sharp! Let the sections be 
framed to take people straight away from their 
homes to jails. Why should there be the intervening steps of Police Chavrt, 
Special Magistrate’s Court, etc. ? 


9. ‘The Government of India as announced by the Pioneer propose to 
“praia Bandhu (27) 20th introduce a bill to give effect to the recommenda- 
Pag ne ), tions of the Rowlatt Committee at the next session 
we of the Imperial Legislative Council at Delhi......... 
We believe that due regard to public opinion along with publicity and open 
trials are the best means for suppressing sedition and revolutionary crime. 
History also clearly shows that coercive measures in Russia and other coun- 
tries have always failed of their purpose and have increased anarchism instead 
of suppressing it. We hope the Imperial Council will see the danger of 
enacting such a law which to say the least is a disgrace to the Statute book 
and to the British people who are so proud of their love of liberty.” 


10. The administrators of India have now been convinced of. the 


necessity of affording some relief to the Indian people 

High prices of cloth and, when they have been crushed under the weight of 
foodstufls and the steps® high prices of cloth and foodstuffs and when famine 
taken by Government to jg, staring them in the face. Our administrators 
> a 20th Oct. Were awakened to the fact that the stocks of food- 
mearers OF), *” stuffs were inadequate for our requirements when 


India was completely drained of its foodstuffs. Government have now stopped 


the export of wheat to all other countries except Mesopotamia when all hopes 


of rain have been given up“and when people have commenced to grumble. 
This is like closing the gate after the horse has run away. Indians should, 
however, consider themselves fortunate that at lasi Government have taken 
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nm the matter.. It seems from the speech delivered by Sir Claude 

sodstufis Conference recently held at Delhi that Government have 

nh convinced that the stocks of foodstuffs in India are inadequate. A 

into the stocks and the mapnecoents of every province has, - 

» - . therefore, been ordered so that there shall no risk afterwards of the disco- - 

ere wane a ff province has occasioned without sufficient justification the 
oe a ; res: ( -' wal I 


Ww. of India from her. position of food supplier to the Allied cause, 
f ~ si for argument’s sake that a certain province has stocks of foodstuffs 
 Glightly in excess of its requirements and it is made to part with the surplus, 
what should that province do if it does not receive the rain in time next 

year? Would it be wise or proper to clear India of its foodstuffs when 

there are many countries in the -world which can provide the necessary 
supplies ? Government should not rest content with merely fixing the prices 

Of foodstuffs but they should ascertain the stocks and get cheap grain shops 

Opened through municipalities, Local Boards and village panchayats so that 

those merchants who have cornered foodstuffs may be forced to reduce their 

prices. 


ae 41. ‘**The Burma Government state that the order on Dr. Mehta is in 
an abeyance and the report that it will be enforced on 
The externment order his leaving the hospital is not correct,’ says an 
served on. Dr. Mehta of Associated Press message from Rangoon. For sheer 
Be mpengoen. Chronicle ( ) bungling the action of Sir Reginald Craddock’s 
a OS «  t lieaahaaes ( )+ Government cannot be excelled. They first issued 
pee * an order of ‘ externment’ on Dr. Mehta, the Com- 
missioner of Police adding thatif the Doctor did not leave Rangoon by a 
Certain date he would be liable to the pains and penalties prescribed by law 
for such disobedience. The poor Doctor was ill and his ailment did not 
appear to be as ready as perhaps he himself might have been to bow to the 
all-powerful Commissioner's‘ mandate! Of the two, the stern Commissioner 
and the Satyagrahi illness, the former had perforce to soften ; with the result 
that the order could not be enforced. We trust that the latest intimation of 
the Burma Government’s intentions means that they propose to cancel the 
silly order to which they committed themselves doubtless in ahurry. A man 
with twenty year’s unexceptionable public life behind him, and with an Indian 
reputation, Dr. Mehta cannot be mishandled with impunity by the Burma 
Executive. ‘They must lose public confidence by persisting in their persecu- 
tion of a trusted and respected leader. How is it that while Sir Harcourt 
i Butler found it not only possible but useful to work in co-operation with Dr. 
Mehta, his successor, Sir Reginald Craddock, can only ‘extern’ him? The 
answer may be found in the whole record of Sir Reginald, which has been 

reactionary to the core.” 


eg | 12. ‘‘The following is a passage from a letter of Abadi Banu Begum 
‘a | Saheba, the mother of Messrs. Mohamed Ali and 

Objections to Mr. Abdur Shaukat Ali, as quoted by New India :— We are all 
Rauf's presénce on the vyery busy now. You might be aware that Shaukat 
committee appointed to Aji and Mohamed Ali’s case is going to be investi- 


he A Li Ba aay case of gated by a committee at Allahabad and this would 

Bombay ‘Ciivoniole Pe take place before very long. I shall write to you a 

24th Oct. detailed letter very soon. On. the aforesaid com- 
a mittee, which is going to examine the papers, one 


of the members is Abdur Rauf Sahib who, asall are aware, is a personal enemy 
of Shaukat Ali and Mohamed Ali. We can entertain very little hope of any 
justice being done by him and it is better that you be rest assured that he 
would never do justice. This committee is going to See the papers of the 
case and determine the offence of Shaukat Ali and Mohamed Ali. If justice 
is done I am sure, God willing, no case can be made out against them; and if 
injustice-is perpetrated in this case, may the Almighty God give us fortitude 
to face the consequences with patience and courage.’ As we have already 
pointed out, it would be nothing short of a mockery of justice to conduct an 
inquiry where the judge is a personal enemy of the accused. Mr. Rauf, if he 
have a grain of manhood, should have no option but to refuse the office to 
‘*. which he is called; nor can the Government in fairness ask him to serve in so 
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' ‘anpleasant 8 capacity. The people of India believe, rightly or wrongly, that 
the fate of the Ali brothers is a tragic mystery, calling for daylight inquiry. 
Rather than take the risk of having their fate settled in accordance with so 
doubtful a procedure as the one that appears to be comtemplated, no one 
‘would blame Mr. Mahomed Ali and Mr. Shaukat Ali if they refused to have 
anything to do with the proposed enquiry.” 


18. “The Government of Behdir have made a wonderful discovery. 
They have found out that editors of journals. are 
_ Comments on _ the naughty boys, who can be easily brought under 
oe ogy of Syed Fazlur ¢ontrol by their parents. They have directed that 
oar the .editor of 8 wir Sved Fazlur Rahman, editor of a Calcutta Urdu 
cutta Urdu paper. ; we ey , 
Bombay Chronicle (_), paper, be interned in his native village in Muzaffar- 
94th Oct. pur District, instead of being detained as His Majes- 
ty’s guest at Bankipur, as heretofore, his father 
undertaking to keep him under control! While the Juvenile Smoking Bill 
is still hanging fire, we would suggest that an ‘ Adult Control Bill’, directing 


all parents to see that their adult children do not go astray, under pains and 


penalties, be ushered into the Imperial Council, after due consultation with 


Sir George Lowndes. This should make the task of Local Governments 
much easier, and the mothering of ‘ the great daughter ’—India—more 
tender.” 


14. ‘*‘ Not so long ago we had occasion to comment on the gratuitously 
crand envelope, regard being had to the times, 
How war economy is affected by a member of the Bombay Government, 
practised by Government Gince then ths pendulum has swung in the opposite 
~~ cial -] direction. Quite the most execrable envelope which 
hed Oct” women ( ), our mail bags have recently yielded has been a brand 
which regularly comes marked ‘O. H. M.S.’ on 
the top and rubber-stamped ‘ Office of the Military Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay ’ at the bottom left-hand corner. It must have been invented in 
the Bombay Castle, for it is unlike any envelope that even we have seen. 
Not the least of its pleasing features is that, unlike the rest of its species, it 
is apparently not invested with a dose of original gum and, in consequence, both 
the flaps have to be glued down with the aid, seemingly, of a bottle of ‘ Gloy’ 
per envelope. Every paper-cutter and penknife in the office having failed 
to do its duty, we are thinking of obtaining one made to order which shall have 
the point of a needle combined with the edge of a razor, for thus alone would it be 
possible to discover a loophole in the armour of the official communication! 
That is one example of Official war economy. A second one, also kindly 
placed at our disposal, is no less striking. Printed on a whole sheet of thick 
admirably glazed foolscap paper the following message reached us :— 


List of business to be brought forward at a meeting of the Legislative 
Council of the Governor of Bombay to be held in the Council 
Hall, Secretariat, Bombay, on Wednesday, the 6th November 
1918, at 12 noon: 


I.—Questions and answers.— 


(The list of questions and Answers will be printed and laid on the 
Council Table.) 


II.—Bills.— 


1. A Bill to provide for the control of dealings in cotton ia the 
presidency of Bombay (Bill No. IX of 1918)—First Reading. 


R. B. MILNE, 
Secretary to the Legislative Council 


of the Governor of Bombay. 
Bombay, 18th October, 1918. 


The joke is that even as printed at the ‘Government Central Press’, the 
communication does not take up more than about one-fourth of the sheet 
of foolscap, leaving an attractive expanse of white parchment for us to write a 
‘Note’ on! Both the specimens of war-time stationery are on view in the 
Chronicle museum of official curiosities.” 
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the war. And if retrenchment of expenditure can be 
conscientiously effected in any Government branch 
it is obvious that it could be in the departments 
which are more ornamental than materially useful. 
A Government department which in ordinary times 
is @ most useful one, but which is a spending insti- 
tution only is that of Archeology. The publication of all reports of explora- 


tions and office administration could easily be put off till after the war. We 
find, however, not only that a sumptuously bound series of annuals still 


issue from the Government Press at probably treble the usual cost but that 
eminent experts are invited from Europe at the expense of India. M. Foucher, 
the recognised authority on Buddhist ‘art, especially sculpture, is expected 
shortly to come out to India and will spend some time advising the Archzolo- 
gical Office, all the charges in connection with his voyage and his personal 
remuneration being, no doubt, defrayed by the Indian rate-payer. While 
there is famine in the country, there is # great war, and a pandemic can 
legitimately -claim all the surplus that Government can spare, if is monstrous 
that woney should be found on (?) the promotion of fine arts and antiquities 
which, much as we prize them, ought surely to take a place subordinate to 
the imperious demand of hunger and suffering.”’ 


16. “The Simla Times understands that Sir Michael O’Dwyer does not 
wish to have any further extension of office. When 

An attack on Sir the last extension was granted, Reuter circulated 
eee O te ne the legend that it ‘gave keen pleasure,’ without, 
Rt Ook. pee. §..m however, mentioning to whom....... ..» But Indians, 
: especially the people of the Punjab, wigl regard the 
prospect of Sir Michael’s retirement with ‘keen pleasure’. Much has been 
said about Sir Michael’s share in sustaining the ‘ loyalty of the Punjab’, and 
most of it advertised by Sir Michael himself, as though it were some patent 
manufacture of hisown. The truth is, however, that it is something of which 


the credit is not his. The greatest tribute to the strength and loyalty of the 


Punjab is the fact that the people of the province held to their own traditions 


in spite of the Prussian idiosyncrasies, of which tbe full tale is yet to be told, 
of the retiring Lieutenant-Governor. Sir Michael O’Dwyer belongs to that 
species of dominationists who are not gifted with a grain of liberal sentiment. 
So far as the Punjab is concerned, the Government of India long ago 
abdicated their function as supervising authority, leaving all things to the 
violent caprices of the Lieutenant-Governor. As the best of autocrats cannot 
assist the growth of a people in their own self-respect, Sir Michael is leaving 
the best elements of the Punjab in a state of comparative demoralisation....... 
Freedom of person, or speech, or writing was viewed by Sir Michael as a 
dangerous abomination. He would have been a fairly safe ruler in a primitive 
land of brigands or free-booters, or in some country not unduly burdened 
with British traditions of constitutionalism and justice. Sir Michael is now 
retiring, and we would express the ardent hope that he will not blossom 
forth again in some active capacity, as some pensioned functionaries are apt 
to aspire to, in connection with British Rule in India. That is an objection- 
able practice on principle, and its extension to Sir Michael O’Dwyer would 
be a grievous affront to Indian sentiment.” 


17. ‘The gentlemen whose duty it is to suppress and mutilate cables 
from London seem to be having a field day. just at 

Alleged vagaries of the present. A message dated ‘ London, 10th October’ 
= og a ow: regarding Mr. Montagu’s indisposition was delivered 
aia Ocke age ih yesterday. Possibly the Censor, with that consi- 
derate regard for our feelings which endear him SO 
much to us, wanted to spare us the shock of being told that Mr. Montagu 
was ill. For, three hours after the delivery of the first message, we were 


served with the brief but reassuring item: ‘ Mr. Montagu is wuch better ’. 


We should add that the second message is dated ‘ London, October 11th.’ 


When the Premier was indisposed, we were directly in the confidence of the 
Censor. In Mr. Montagu’s case, we are startled and ‘soothed a fortnight after 
the occurrence. Similarly, the message about the views of India on the 


» 


Reform Committees is dated ‘ London, October 10th’, but was held up for a 


like period. It will be remembered that we had prompt news about the 
‘constructive’ scheme of the Sydenham gang which Reuter discovered in an 
Indo-British pamphlet ; but the question of Mr. Charles Roberts in the House 
of Commons about India and Imperial Preference takes a week to be reported 
in India. We are all under the iron rule of the Censor; but we wonder if 
that gentleman or that Corporation, as the case may be, can be made to 
consider the advisability of their being a little less imbecile in their 
operations.” 


18. Commenting on the Collector of Dhdrwar’s Durbar speech, the 
Karndtak Vritt writes :—It would have been better 

Collector's Durbar at if the Durbar had been held after some time, when 
was eee L Vritt (88 influenza had gone down. People would have 
90nd og ritt (88), vealised the utility of such Durbars more if the 
Collector had referred in his speech to former 
srievances brought to his notice, the measures adopted and the success attained 
by them. The Collector thinks that the few questions submitted to him go to 
show that there are no important grievances or requests tobe made. Rather 
people have grown despondent about Durbar questions, judging from 
the poor results of former questions. It is strange that Dharwar which 
possesses excellent soil enough and more to supply food to the district and to 
our division should depend upon Calcutta, Bombay, Nandgal and Manmad 
for rice, jowari, fodder, etc. It would have been proper for the Collector to 
draw the attention of the rayats to curtail the area under cotton and increase 
the outturn of food crops. The measures suggested by him to struggle with 
the shortage of food will be of only temporary use and will not be of any 


permanent advantage. 


19. “If there is any conviction that is borne in upon the people of this 

. country since the beginning of the war, it is the 
ae, Se lack | of , & lack of a National Economic Policy in India. The 
sn India conome £ONCY war has served in many ways to exaggerate that 
Young India (18), 28rd Cleavage of interest which has existed at all times. 
Oct. It has demonstrated beyond doubt the absolute 
futility and the evident hypocrisy behind the policy 

of laissez faire. From the days of the Hast Indian Company whose economic 
policy ruined the arts and crafts of this country, an evil tradition has been 
overhanging India. Noone is sure of the real interest of India as such. 
Contemporary phraseology has been so misleading that the word ‘ Indian 
Trade’ in official literature generally does not mean anything but the interest 
of Enropean merchants interested in the export and import trade of the 
country. Soridiculous and exasperating is the rigour of Anglo-Indian 
language that a phrase like the ‘women of Bombay’ was expected to be 
interpreted as the very few white women who inhabited the City.......... 
What are the real interests of India? In response to the earnest appeals 
for the protection of Indian industries, the official apologists are always 
bringing oufi the rusty shields in theform of the ‘ Indian consumer’, for 
whom they allege, the prices would be raised and who will suffer. They 
have added another bogie to their arsenal in the form of. the ‘Indian 
cultivator’ whose interests have to be protected. In the haze and conflict 
created in the minds of men in the street by these spurious catchwords, an 
attempt is made very successfully to sustain the iron pivots of Kuropean 
commerce in this country. Lancashire must not be penalised because the 
Indian consumer must have his cloth cheap and plentiful. There should be 
no export duty on cotton because the Indian cultivator would suffer. We 
cannot help thinking that this economic reasoning is merely a cloak for the some- 
what serious political questions involved. ‘T’he Government of this country is 
much too English and too little Indian to enable them to uphold purely Indiaa 
interests against those of Lancashire or indved of Dundee, Leeds, Sheffield, 
Northampton, Bradford, or any of the great industrial contres in the United 
Kingdom........... The Government of India had the temerity to tax jute and 
tea, to increase the income-tax, to levy the super-tax, and to outline the excess 
profits tax yielding in all over twenty million pounds a year, but they rejected in 
@ spirit of financial imbecility Mr. Gokhale’s Education Bill for want of funds! 
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Fhe measures aby. tem for the inorease of eiaitieasd produce in the 

u toy j ‘are ee disappointing and while we do not dispute the extension. 
6 the area undér cultivation owing to the pressure of the population, the 

‘Only visible result that can be seen from the reports of the Agricultural 
Departments is the increase of costly establishments with several sinecures 
for superfluous men. The Government of India, who had in their hands the 
rchase of the stores for the various Departments, did not show any anxiety 
make purchases in India with the result that even in the fifth year of the 
War, we learn that many waggons are lying useless because they cannot be 
repaired in India. The War has disclosed how the interests of a few manu- 
facturers in the United Kingdom can go counter to the interests of the 
Empire as a whole and we can never commend an administrative arrange- 
ment in which these insular English industrialists got such a dominant voice 
as to exclude the manufacture of numerous essential commodities for which 
India had the materials and the men.” 


20. ‘“ While the question of fiscal freedom which is one of vital noment 

to the country has been left undecided, to the 
India must be saved prowing detriment of the country, signs have not 
a s — been wanting to point to the danger, to subject 
St iaeenial dovelommens. nations like-India, of schemes partaking of a special 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), rand of capitalist plundering, masquerading under 
P1st Oct. the name of Empire development. The Empire 
Resources Development Committee, upon which 

have sat five members of the Government, has had before it, for instance, 
a scheme for ‘imperializing’ the land of tropical dependencies and forcing 
native labour to grind dividends for private companies and revenue for the 
State. India, it was announced, was saved from the nefarious tentacles 
of this pseudo-Imperial octopus. But the danger of the exploitation of 
India’s rich raw materials and of her labour force, in the interest of foreign 
capitalists, has, however, not yet been removed. Only, the plan of capitalist 
plundering appears to be assuming a less crude shape. ‘The overt political 
activities of the Indo-British Association constitute only one manifestation of 
this danger, and, perhaps, the lesser one. ‘The more insidious aspect of the 
matter is the attempt that, we have reason to believe, is being made by 
capitalist interests in England to thwart Indis’s demand for fiscal freedom 
in order to keep India as hitherto a happy hunting ground for exploitation 
and to turn the slow-changing Government policy of industrial and economical 
development to their own account. The influence of these interests in the 
counsels of the British Government, as it is at present constituted, is immense 
and it will not be surprising, unless the Government of India bestir them- 
selves and the people of India are allowed to make their voice felt in 
‘England betimes, if the wrong decision in regard to India’s fiscal 
policy is taken. The extracts from Lord Islington’s letter to the Pall 
Mall Gazette, which Reuter has cabled, indicate which way the wind is 
blowing. We do not suggest tnat Lord Islington is inspired by: British 
capitalists. But it is possible that in his anxiety to think what is good 
for India he should jump at any seomingly benevolent solution.......... 
India has had sufficient experience of how the development of her trade 
and industry has been helped as a result of the ‘expert advice’ of ‘those 
concerned in finance and trade in the financial centre of the world’. As 
Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford themselves observe, ‘ patriotic Indians 
might well ask themselves why these profits. (of foreign trade) should not 
accrue to their country; and also why so large a portion of the industries 
which flourished ‘in the country was financed by European capital and 
managed by European skill’. Patriotic Indians have learned the bitter lesson 
and now demand that the people of this country should have the final 
controlling voice in the diposition of her raw materials, and the development 
of her industries. They certainly want to abolish the ‘indirect method’. 
But their view of the abolition is that Indians themselves and not the Secretary 
of State, who will necessarily be more susceptible to extraneous and, it may 
be, essentially anti-Indian influences, evén if not at the mercy of British’ 
-financial interests, should become the controlling authority. Therefore, they 
demand fiscal freedom for the Government of India and, as an effective means 
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= — the end in view, the popularisation of the Government of India 
itself.” ) 


21. “ Mr. Light Owler, the Chief Clerk in the District Engineer's Office,’ 
. G.I. P. Railway, Jubbulpore, commits a mistake,’ 
b nt eee ryt Jub- forgets to get a statement copied and despatched to the 
Bombay Chronicle ( ) Auditor on a particular day. Next day the Auditor 
99nd Oct. ’ sends a wire calling for the statement. On the third: 
day the clerk, who had prepared the statemenf, 
comes back after a day’s absence and is asked to explain. He explains, the 
mistake of the superior officer is revealed and the latter, thinking he is heaven- 
born and not liable to commit mistakes, gets furious and assaults the clerk 
with a blow on the stomach. It was fortunate for the poor man that he was 
not suffering from the classical Anglo-Indian malady of an enlarged spleen, 
which has so often come to the rescue in fatal cases. The Chief Clerk did 
not stop at that blow, but had a little more practice at the expense of his 
unfortonate subordinate. In his report to the District Engineer, explaining 
the delay, the Chief Clerk stated that the clerk and his brother assaulted him. 
This pretty version—proving the usual combination of the bully and the 
coward in the same person—was disbelieved by the trying Judge. But the 
District Engineer, after having held an enquiry wherein the witnesses 
supported the plaintiff's story, “with a view to keep discipline in the office’ 
made the plaintiff and his brother resign from the office. This was followed 
by another disciplinary measure, five unfortunate colleagues of these two men 
being also dismissed, apparently for no better reason than that the defendant 
did not feel exactly fraternal towards them because, as the Court disclosed in 
its judgment in regard to one witness, they had told the truth what time he 
himself had been indulging in the other thing...... .... We have felt 
called upon to deal -with the facts of this case at some length, because it 
is typical of a kind of persecution that is still abominably common in this 
country. We do not refer merely to assaults on humble and inoffeusive 
Indians by Anglo-Indians (old style), but the general coercing and victimising 
of such Indians whenever they have the wmisforture of arousing the ill-will of 
whoever may .be the bullying boss over them. We would like to put it to the 
public, and we are sure that the gentlemanly class of Huropeans will without 
an exception endorse our view, that in the case under notice wrong has been 
done to innocent, inoffensive people—wrong none the less flagrant because the 
persons concerned happen to be in a very humble station in life. Bevause a 
chief clerk runs amok—the form of -indulgence in this case, being one for 
which Mr. Owler in all probability would have been sent to jail anywhere 
but in India—his chief victim is not only assaulted but sacked. Because 
Mr. Owler chose to lie, a number of entirely innocent persons who told 
the truth against him must lose their jobs!.......... The District Engineer’s 
anxiety to ‘keep discipline in the office’ would have been laudable if 
he had proceeded to ensure that result by getting rid of the offender 
rather than of his victims. As it is, the course taken by him is a 
monstrous perversion of all fairness. We would draw the attention of 
Sir Lawless Hepper to this case, in the hope that with his usual broad- 
mindedness he will see that justice is done. Wedoso not only because the 
credit of the great institution over which he presides is at, stake, or that half- 
a-dozen poor sabordinates of the Railway have been unjustly victimised, but 
also because this kind of incident, if left unattended to, has a way of poisoning 
the whole social and political atmosphere of the country—as between Indians 
and EKuropeans— to an extent out of all proportion to the magnitude of the 
wrong inflicted on any individual. The bureaucracy in this country have 
too long neglected their duty in this regard, and it is fully time that a good 
example was shown by the Icss tramelled elements among HKuropeans in 
India.” . 


22. ‘‘On Tuesday the Second Presidency Magistrate gave judgment -in 

the cases in which the Inspector of Factories charged 

Illegal employment of the managers of two well-known mills with having 
oo = Zoe Se employed minors without being in possession of their 
onth and *00th Oct ( ), medical certificates........... It is notorious that in 
Bombay mills the illegal employment of children is 
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) uncommor ume iiaienes se abe ‘such as this may lead 
ippose. And the common excuse of mill managers, who encourage, 
erent to this evil, is that they’are helpless in the matter, the real 

ite t either the jobbers or the parents of the children, if not the 
dren themselves, The plea is so common and the evil so lightly regarded, 
mill managers seem to be unaware that they owe a moral as well as a 


i obligation to Society to see that it is at once and effectively put down. 


: ol ergy case the offence was proved, but the accused were merely 
‘warned and discharged’. The result of this prosecution affords a: fresh 
illustration of the radically inhuman and unsound principle—the principle that 
money is more valuable than life—on which the administration of justice in 
our courts is based. Ifa poor man, driven ‘to despair by unemployment or 
starvation, steals a few annas, he i is in nine cases out of ten sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonwent. ‘To exploit the labour of tender child, is to our 
mind an abominable offence. But those who are accused and convicted of it 
are merely ‘warned and discharged’.’”’ [In a subsequent issue the paper 
adds :—‘‘ We regret our editorial comments under this heading on the Indian 
Factories Act prosecutions last week were based, to a great extent, on an 
imperfect summary of the judgment of the Second Presidency Magistrate. 
The certified copy of the Magistrate’s judgment in the case against Mr. P. A. 
Baptista, Manager of the Morarji Goculdas Mills, which we have since seen, 
shows that the offence committed by the accused was only a technical one. 
We are satisfied that this was not a case of exploiting the labour of children 
unfit for employment........... In the circumstances, our remarks, so far as 
they related to the Magistrate and Mr. Baptista, were not justified and we 
regret that we sbould bave ‘unwittingly done injustice to them. This, 
however, does not affect the justification of our remarks regarding the illegal 
employment of children in factories.......... Such exploitation of the labour 
of tender children, we repeat, is not uncommon in Bombay mills.” | 


23. The bureaucracy accuse the advocates of swarajya that they decline 
to co-operate with Government. Instances are ever 
Government and the multiplying to show that this accusation is baseless. 
ager ede co-operation. A recent incident of this kind clearly proves that 
ajdkaran (122), 13th . a 
Oct. instead of the advocates of swarajya refusing to co- 
operate with Government the latter themselves 
refuse the aid of the swarajzists, relying on the information supplied to them 
by the Police. [Here the paper refers to the case of Mr. A. P. Gazipuri, 
Secretary of the Benares Home Rule League, who assisted in collecting 
recruits and who was arrested and subsequently discharged by the authorities. | 
The treatment meted out to Mr. Gazipuri is very strange. But there is nothing 
remarkable in all this if we remember that the authorities are solely guided 
by the reports of the Police. The Police reported that Mr. Gazipuri was 
once the editor of a now defunct newspaper and that he is a member of the 
Home Rule League. This was quite enough for the authorities and they 
arrested Mr. Gazipuri. As Mr. Gazipuri was subsequenty liberated it can 
safely be assumed that Government are satisfied about his innocence. We 
would request Government not to decline the co- o-operation of the people by 
smelling sedition where none exists. 


24. ‘“‘ Themail papers contain details of the representations that Nationa- 

lists and Carsonites are making to President Wilson 

Irish appeals to Presi- * concerning the settlement of Ireland. The memo- 
dent Wilson have not randum of Sir Edward Carson and his friends is by 
roused a cry in England way of reply to the appeal of Mr. Dillon and the 


7D” Gebcensenions Aiper’s ‘Nationalists. The communications are worth care- 


case. ful study. We draw attention to the matter just 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), ow, because we sre reminded of the cry for Dr. 
25th Oct. Subramaniam’ s blood, which was started by some of 


our reactionary mentors in India and abroad a few 
months back. The Anglo-Indian press in India grew raucous, lecturing 
Indians on the treasonable iniquity of addressing a non-British Power about 


the qusstion of Self-Government for India.” The proceeding of the controver- 


sisiliste i in Ireland, in putting their rival claims before. President Wilson, does 


" ee 


5 


11 

not seem to have evoked any pother in Britain. The attainment of Belf- 
Government by a nation has ceased to be the private and domestic concern 
of particular ‘rulers’; it is an all-world problem, for which there is a 

all-world appeal to the conscience of civilized mankind. The idea will, ‘ol 
course, be anathematised by the old style bureaucrat class in India as perni- 
cious and fatal, for apparently no other reason than that it is India that is 
concerned! Well, there is no witch-hunt in the United Kingdom on account 


of the Irish in this matter—a fact which we present to all who howled for the 
instant annihilation of Dr. Subramaniam some time ago.” 


25. Dr. Subramaniam Ayer has made an important suggestion that a 

am 6 hee Congress deputation be sent to President Wilson to 
re sud o Comeseis tapate- place before him the grievances of India. It is 
tion to President Wilson, meedless to emphasize the respect which President 
Prakdsh (121), 28rd Wilson is at present able to command. It is most 
Oct. important, therefore, that the Congress should give 
| the question of sending him a deputation its most 

serious consideration. Dr. Subramaniam’s previous letter to President 


Wilson served a very useful purpose and there is no doubt, therefore, that 


the bureaucracy will oppose the idea of sending him a deputation. Their 
opposition, however, will not be a wholly unmixed evil. 


*26. ‘‘ The Mail-papers to hand show that the South African Indepen- 
dence party in the four provinces of the Union is 

It is possible to achieve fully active and has passed a resolution demanding 
even complete. indepen- ¢omplete independence for South Africa. They take 
ee by constitutional their stand on the principle of self-determination, 
Mahrdtta (6), 27th Oct. and in a Conference of their Central Committees 


they passed the following resolution. [Here follows 


the resolution].......... All this is done on strictly constitutional lines, and 


the resolution quoted above emphasises this point. Itis this that we want 
to impress upon those who tread the immoral path of anarchism. ‘There is 
nothing disloyal in preaching any ideal to the people, provided as was once 
said by Lord Morley no illegal means are adopted to achieve it. The world 
is progressing fast enough to enable the constitutionalists to have their 
Own way in reaching any ideal, even that of independence.” 


*27. In a lengthy contributed article on ‘“ Indian Reforms and the 
Native States,” the “ahrdtta writes:—‘ In adres- 
Alleged unsatisfactory sino the Conference of Princes, His Excellency 


eens a neo Po (the Viceroy) said: ‘True tothe Oriental imagery, 


ee Dalitioal Ciihaeve you have indeed been the pillars of the State 
 Mahrdtta (6), 27th and true to the traditions of your noble houses.’ 
Oct. Bat the British. policy ya regard to these pillars 


of State, these consolidators of British Empire 
in India, hss not an iota changed, has remained immutable, or has been 
even rather retrograde. To say that the princes are satisfied with it 1s 
a travesty of truth and justice. ‘To judge of their feelings by the conventional 
phrases and exchange of compliments which take place on the few occasions 
when they speak is a great fallacy. These dignified kings, who pay 
homage to their ‘ King of kings,’ the Emperor, have their complaints and 
their grievances as we have in British India but their sense of dignity 
prevents them from imitating the ways of agitation. Occasionally we 
catch a glimpse of the storm that rages within. Sometimes, we hear how 
they fret under the iron grasp of the “ Political”, and now and then, we 
are told how the life of a Native prince is divided between a struggle to better 
the condition of his people on one side and to safeguard his ‘ Hukumat’ 
and dignity against the encroachments of the ‘ Political’ on the other. 
seeeeeeee They want independence from the shibooleths of the politicals 
who sometimes goad them to fury by their meddlesomeness. ‘hey are 
called the pillars of the State. Some of them have the proud distinction 
to be called the Allies of the Emperor of India, but they are treated by these 
politicals as vassals or even worse than vassals. ‘They care for nothing more 
than for two things: An untrammeled administration of their affairs and 
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the Premier Native State in. India, the 
I Jon Linions ‘Looked at in the light of treaties and engagements 
yg callie, the Nizam is an independent ‘Ally,’ owning 
owt ne Suzerain power in the matter of foreign policy but absolutely 
over his own people as he may _like.......... The Viceroys: formerly 
tte, as henceforth he will be treated, as an ‘ Ally and friend’ of their 
theater, the British King. But did the political officers at his court treat him 
like that? he British entered into treaties with him as an indepen- 
dent sovereign who like the King of Oudh was ruling an independent 
State. In every battlefield in India his legions fought side by side with 
. the British troops. It is an admitted fact that during the perilous period 
. of the mutiny his support saved the tottering edifice of the British 
oS Empire. Perfidy or treason has never sullied the glorious friendship and 
Ber? alliance which he made with the king of the British Isles. But whilst the 
ets Amir of Kabul who owes his throne to the generosity of the British Gov- 
ie ernment is ruling his State as an independent King, the devoted ‘ Ally’ of the 
King-Emperor, the up-builder of the British Empire in India, the prince 
whose armies have fought and are even now fighting on the British battle- 
field, has to be at the mercy of the whims and caprices of politicals and the 
foreign department of the Government of India. There are many Native 
States whose enlightened and reformed administration is set forth as a model 
for the Government in British India to copy. The progress made by Baroda 
or Mysore, Kashmere or Travancore, is indeed surprising, but even their 
enlightenment and progress are no proof against .the meddlesomeness of the 
Political Officer, and often ugly and regretable incidents of friction come to 
light........... It is very difficult to mention the directions in which reform 
is to be made in the British Policy towards Native States but from'‘the point 
of view of these States some broad hints may be given. First and, foremost 
of them is the oft repeated desire of the Native princes for freedom in the 
internal administration. of their affairs and we do not know of any other way 
of securing this than by doing away with the whole machinery of political 
1. supervision, the network of Political officers. Thsy are, to say the least, 
He. out of time and the whole system is obsolete. The second is an elevation 
i of the position of the princes in order to secure them their proper place 
e..., in the federation of the Indian Empire. Aregrouping done in a judicious 
Re and liberal spirit so as to secure each one of them his proper place in 
the great Confederacy of the Princes, is an absolute necessity and it would 
be appreciated as the greatest reward for the invaluable services rendered 
by them during the war. Some minor acts as the favourable settle- 
ment of boundary disputes, the grant of a seaport to Mysore, which are at 
present engaging the attention of the princes and their people and would be 
considered by the whole of Native India asa great boon, will not be out of. 
place.” 


28. Not to speak of political rights and powers, there seems to be no , 
chance of India’s getting even ordinary commercial 
_Lord Islington's sugges- and economic independence. Lord Islington in a 
tion that the Secretary of recent letter to the Press states that as the Secretary 
Sdacoeel wollen. Indian of State resides in London it is desirable that he 
and not the Government of India should ultimatel 
Kesars (418), ind Oct. direct the Indian commercial policy. From this i! 
appears that England is not prepared to grant economic independence even to 
the Government of India, not to speak of the Indian people. It seems doubt- 
ful if that Government will continue to have even the present powers. 
The principle of self-determination is thus going to vanish altogether as 
regards India. It is necessary to ventilate this grievance instead of re- 
maining silent over it and therefore the coming Congress will do well to 
prepare a memorandum as suggested by Dr. Subramanya Ayer to present it | 
to President Wilson and the Allied Nations to let them know the extent to. 
which the principle of self-determination is being applied*to India. 
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29. None but the Anglo-Indians and the Moderates will be satisfied 
with the personnel of the Franchise and Subjects 

- The personnel of the Committees. Both the Moderates and the Anglo- 
two committees under the [ndians are represented in these committees by their 
2 ie a 40 leaders, but they alone do not constitute the whole 
se A te ct. of the Indian Nation. The Muhammadan and 
the Hindu members of these committees are alike disliked. by their respective 
communities, and backward classes are all wrath with Government seeing 
that they bave none to represent them on the committees. The leaders of the 
public and specially those of the Congress and the Moslem League have been 
wilfully excluded frcm these committees. Though the original report states 
the undesirability of introducing communal representation, the franchise 
committee has been authorised to discuss the subject. Ii is true that the 
Committee has been asked also toconsider proportional representation. Buta 
reform which has.failed in Parliament is not likely to succeed here and it is 
likely that communal representation may be given a chance because pro- 
portional representation is not practicable. So we should be careful from now 
as this difficulty is likely to be created in the way of the unity of the nation. 
The transfer of subjects is a more important question than the question of 
electorates. But as a man like Mr. Shastri could not get a place on the 
Subjects Committee, we are afraid we may get less than what has been 
recommended in the Montagu report. The Committee’s report will go to the 
Secretary of State with the Government of India’s endorsement. This pre- 
caution seems to have been taken 40 allow no time for its publication and 
discussion. Government seem td intend that its discussion should take place 


in Parliament alone. But the deputation is denied permission to proceed to 


England to educate the members of Parliament in this raspect. How then 
are we to call the reform which will be framed in accordance with the wishes 
of the bureauctacy, after such strict preparations, the self-determination 
of the people ? 


30. Characterising as premature the appointment of the Franchise 
Shri Venkateshwar G0 and the Reserved and Transferred Subjects Com- 
29nd Oct * mittees, the Shri Venkateshwar remarks that the 
, fact of, the appointment of these committees before 

the Indian Reforms Bill is brought before the Parliament would lead people 
to believe that the Montagu-Chelmsford report was not a mere proposal of 
reforms to be carried out in India, as it was represented, and that asking 
people to express their opinion on the report with a view to bring about 
‘alterations in it was a mere sham. It then goes on to express its disappoint- 
ment at the composition of the two Committees and maintains that even if 
the three Indians on each of the committees express their opinions in keeping 
with the views of the Indian public, which it is unlikely in view of their 
antecedents and attitude towards the Montagu-Chelmsford report, the opinion 
of the European majority on the committees will prevail. The paper, accor- 
dingly, declares that the decisions which will be arrived at by the Committees 
will not inspire greater confidence among the public than those which would 
have been arrived at by Government themselves and that by the appointment 
of these bodies Government have saddled unnecessary expenditure upon poor 


India. 


31. “Is there no one in the Government of India who possesses enough 
Deot R, # (3), 24th imagination 50 picture to himself the results of a 
Oct ee ee eee Geliberate slighting of a large and sensitive commu- 
nity like the noo-Brahman in Madras? Tous it is 
very plain that the Government of India or Mr. Montagu is playing finely into 
the hands of the enemies of peaceful progress in this country. The non- 
inclusion of a single non-Brahman in the Franchise Committee, in’ spite of 
the earnest and reasonable prayers of that community in Madras and Bombay, 
may appear a small matter to the big people who rule this country from Simla 
or Whitehall. But to a people whose complete faith in the strength and 
sympathy of the Government has been rudely shaken by the refusal of the 
Viceroy and Secretary of State to consult their leaders while foreign adven- 
furesses were admitted to close confidence, and to a people whose just and 
H 290—4 con | 
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nt. claim ‘sai ere m + copii rejected by ions who ought to have 
ris ah ’ ol : nena this is an.insalt can never fail to produce 
unhappy rest te... Does the Government recollect that senti- 

> world more powerfully than cold reason? Mr. Sastri, whose | 

Pike committee has become’ such a bone of contention, commit- 

igh ond he fell foul of the non-Brahman in Madras, He has 
wind and is reaping the whirlwind. We know that he is now 

sta dir in the shoes of a far nobler person and, in his calmer moments, 
4 F tieat ‘would not have let himself go in this reckless fashion. We 
know, a8 the world knows, that he has tried to be just to the non-Brahmans 
“by. advocating the reservation of seats for them in plural constituencies. 
so«sedeee With Mr. Gokhale’s splendid traditions to back him, with the 
mistake of an attack on non-Brabmans to be corrected by hin. with the 
criticisms of our Madras brethren to set him right and with his own liberal 
principles to guide him, we sincerely believe that he will be a champion of 
our cause in the Franchise Committee. And yet we hold that his nomina- 
tion to it is a misfortune and the non-inclusion in it of a non-Brahman is a 
grave folly.......... We have too strong a faith in the British democracy and 
the justice of our cause, to be-afraid of being swept over by an onrush of 
priestly superstition backed up by a senseless and unmoral so-called liber- 
alism. What we do lament, however, is the natural embitterment of the 
feelings of an innocent and loyal mass of wen who are the real friends of the 
British connection with India.. Feelings of disappointment due to insults 
work like a powerful leaven and spread out in untold ways and directions and 


assume an unexpected volume if allowed to grow uncared for. We hope the 
‘warning will not go in vain.” 


82. “As might have been expected, the rival scheme which Lord 
Sydenham had been threatening to produce for the 
Comments on the discomfiture of all enthusiasts has, on disclosure, 


ben “ti echoes oe the proved to be puerile and ridiculous. It is a small 
Indo-British Association. - 
Bimbay Chronicie ( ), laboratory experiment in self-government that they 


21st Oct urge. ‘The verdict on it will depend on the question 

whether or not Indian interests will be secured and 
promoted in the event. In the plenitude pf their altruism they have sub- 
ordinated the interests of the EKuropeans, Official and non-official, to the 
supreme consideration of the benefit Indians themselves are likely to derive 
through political changes. The Scheme is so preposterous that, on its own 
merits, it is incapable of effecting any changes, material or immaterial, in the 
framework of the Reform Scheme itself. It is the insolent pretensions of the 
Indo-Britisher that is, to begin with, suicidal to their scheme. In his recent 
book, ‘India Under Experiment,’ Mr. Chesney makes the claim that 
India is ‘owned’ by the British, Some may find it hard to believe 
it as_existing in a publication of the twentieth century, but there actually 
is the argument of ‘ownership’ expressed in black and white. This 
theory of proprietorship lurks in the mind of the Indo-Britisher and where 
he is ashamed to own his political philosophy, he manifests it in a 
variety of devious assumptions regarding India.......... The little scheme 
of the Indo-Britisher is framed on the scale in which the corrresponding 
impotence of India is pre-established by their objects. The scheme, as a 
constructive proposal, is merely contemptible,—apart from the fact that it 
will not answer the test of self-determination, and incidentaJly, of self-direc- 
tion, which the accredited representatives of Britain have declared to be the 
ee of righteous Government.” 


33. Commenting on the Indo-British Asso ciation’s scheme of Indian 
| oD reforms the Indian Social Reformer writes :—‘‘ The 
- Indian Social Refor- Masses—politically ignorant and indifferent—are 
mer (5), 27th Oct. . they not yielding slowly to the teaching of the 

minority of Intellectuals? Ifthey are not, why are 
public meetings on certain public questions prohibited? Why pass and 
-amodify laws from time to time as to.sedition? What is the meaning of what 
_ we all read the other day as a fact reported in the papers that when a certain 
Indian, intellectual who is ae prosecuted for sedition at Madura cawe out 


of the trying ' Magistrate’s. court and got into his carriage, twenty thousaad 
people crowded about him to give him an ovation ? We will not enlarge, that 
list of facts. Lord Sydenham and his followers may ostrich-like bury their 
heads under the sand and wax eloquent about their sympathy for the masses 
and their hatred of the Indian intellectuals. But after all it is dangerous ta 
ignore the intellectuals of any country. It is said not until and unless the 
masses dewand self-government, should the British concede it to India 
merely because the Intellectuals shout loud for it. May we ask—What is 
the outward and visible sign of such a demand? When in 1879 Sir George 
Trevelyan made his motion in the House of Commons for household suffrage, 
Mr. Lowe opposed it on the ground that there was no demand for it. He was 
questioned: What is the test of such a demand? JHe replied that the 
Government ought to wait for a Civil War and ‘then it might be wise to 
concede somewhat’. Lord Randolph Churchill got up from his seat and said 
that he would not wait for a Civil War, but would be content with * popular 
tumults’ and would yield when nothing more serious than a disturbance in 
Hyde Park with ‘broken windows and broken heads’ occurred. Lord 
Sydenham and his Association without knowing it are teaching a dangerous 
lesson to the Indian Intellectuals and Masses and hence—with all respect to 
them—we say that the policy they are pursuing is revolutionary. We write 
candidly because the reality of the situation of India must be faced with 
that courage and sympathy which we expect of the true British spirit. Lord | a 
Sydenham and his followers unfortunately are the victims of worn-out - 
catchwords and hence they are a danger to the Empire.”’ | 


34. “If the sentiments which found expression at the meetings of the } 
European Association and the Bengal Chamber of , 

The attitude of Huro- Commerce at Calcutta with reference to the -Reform 

peans in India towards §¢cheme are a measure of the considered opinion of 

the Reform Scheme. the non-official European community in India about 
Servant of India (6), th EPR Tee ane f th: | 
24th Oct. e constitutional development of this country, no 
impartial critic can be blamed if he says that the oy 
reputation of that community for sanity, level-headedness and instincts of i 
British love of liberty and progress has not been enhanced by the speeches 
delivered and the resolutions passed at those meetings........... It is clear that 
to the spokesmen of the Kuropean community, the maintenance of the British 
character of administration in India means the retention of power in the 
hands of the bureaucracy and a refusal to allow the children of the soil to 
participate effectively in the framing and execution of governmental policy. 
It is a thousand pities that our Kuropean fellow-citizens have not yet come to 
realize the tremendous change that is coming over the world and over the 
population of this country, and that they fail to recognize the need to move 
with the times.......... Our European brethren in India would have been 
expected to offer their co-operation in the difficult task of promoting the 
political development of the country along sound lines. but their attitude 4 
has proved most disappointing. It is more obstructive than helpful. The a 
European community is sadly out of touch with popular feeling and the | i. 
immediate requirements of the country. It has learned nothing from the war . 
and seems to be blissfully ignorant of the powerful forces which are at work 
outside and inside India. We hope the community will bring a better frame | 
of mind to bear upon the consideration of political problems which so vitally om | 
affect the destinies of the people of this country.” { 


30.. “ The enemies of Indian progress are showing great resourcefulness 4! 

4 in pursuing their objects............ The Moderates ae 
Tactics of enemies of have been rallied with some measure of success; ie 
= e Baler 4. 19th *2e non-Brahbmins have been set up; and the \* 
Oct — bureaucrats and the non-Official Anglo-Indians have | 
taken upon themselves the burden of lovking after 
the interests of the poor ryots. The latest angle of vision, however, has 
concentrated all its strength on the question of communal representation. . 
~The setting up of sharply defined communities will be quite effective for the 
purpose of creating a number of camps instead of a single united nation and 
so will serve the Anglo-Indian object quite admirably. And in justice, it 
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«trouble ‘of determining: their own Riottay. Such a delusion cannot be long- 
_ wed and we shou ald. strongly urge our good friends to take a more honest and 
~~~. @emprehensive view of the déction and not cry for impossibilities.” 

> ~~ *. $6. ~The backward classes are as anxious as the Muhammadans to 
ae wes! | secure separate representation and we do not think 
«Whe British nation will the Government have acted justly in conceding the 
int separate ward demands of the latter and referring the'claims of the 
oe Aeneas a sao re to a decision ie the ise m8 
ae dgaru _ Committee. e Indian members in particular 
a E his avai of, this Committee are pledged to support the 
Montagu-Chelmsford reform scheme and are not likely, therefore, to differ 
from the line of argument adopted therein. It is evident the Secretary of 
State and Lord Chelmsford have quite made up their minds to ignore the 
legitimate demands of the majority of the people and to be guided solely by 
the wishes of the educated classes. This need not, however, discourage us. 
However high the position of these two officials may be, they are under 
the control of the British Parliament and the British democracy and these 
will assuredly mete out justice to us. Only we on our part must be prepared 
to carry on the struggle until our just demands are conceded. 


87. ‘“ The prospects of peace as they appeared on the political horizon 
Be: last week have materially receded. Not only have 
Prospects of peace. 94.4 the negotiations not progressed, but Germany’s latest 
Y ma ong Spee (0), = reply marks an abrupt reversal of the position that 
% seemed to have been gained. It may be doubted 
whether in the light of this latest exhibition of cynical and flaunting in- 
sincerity President Wilson would condescend to maintain the overtures.......... 
Germany’s reply, indeed, seems to be nothing better than ‘a piece of diplo- 
matic huckstering ’, as a London journal puts it, and there is nothing to do but 
proceed vigorously with the prosecution of the war. If the present negotia- 
tions are finally broken off, Germany will never again, in all probability, have 
the chance of hoodwinking the Allies.” 


88. While discussing at great length the peace situation the Gujardti 
writes :—German courage, valour, organisation, 

oo Gujardti (16),20th Oct.; their art of warfare, their inventive genius, their 
oe Bombay Samdchdr (62), tact for turning every new thing into use, their 
| | 23rd and we ~— — system for developing trade and industries, their 
min On ; hag Mitra zeal for maintaining the supremacy of their 
and Parsi (28), 22nd and fatherland and their ways of disseminating know- 
98th Oct. ledge among the people have all become objects 
| of praise to-day. ‘hey have suffered great hard- 
Bae ships by. being isolated from the world and by being thrown on their 

eee own resources for the last four years in the hope of securing victory. 

>  ° \ Yheir power of endurance is beyond all praise. They are next to 
mone ip improvising things to meet the requirements of war. There 
is no doubt that Germany has fought, is still fighting, to the best of its 

os abilities. It is praised for all these qualities but its greatest defect has 
ee) been that humanity and morality found no place in its war code! 
a Mercy or liberality to a fallen foe was not a part of its moral code! [The 
per discusses the reply given by President Wilson to the German Peace 
Note and writes:—| The German colonies might go under the sway of 
England or under a commission appointed by America and the European 
nations. Indians wish that the German colonies in Hast Africa with a coast 
ee line on the Indian Ocean should not be returned to Germany but should be 
Ee handed .over to the Government of India in the interests ot the safety of this 
Begs ik country. It is to be seen what province Germany will have to give up from 

its. own’ territory in Europe. It is reported that Austria has reorganised its 

government giving equality of rights to all subject races. England has 

gnatched the power from Turkey and declared its own sway in Egypt and we 
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shall not be surprised if the beginning of a republican form of government. is 
tmade there. It is to be seen what arrangements are made in respect of 
Mesopotamia, Palestine and Armenia. The boundaries of Poland and Russia a. 
are also to be determined. But since India and Ireland have not been | i 
conquered by any one in this war nobody will think of them. Otherwise a 
Dr. Wilson would have devised remedies for the ills they suffer from. = 
[The communications that have passed between the enemy and President 
Wilson lead the Bombay Samdchdr to think that the party in favour of peace : 
is gaining ascendancy in Germany and that the time is not far distant when 
Germany will have to surrender unconditionally and throw itself on the 
mercy 5f the Allies. The Sdnj Vartamdn considers the reply given by 
Germany to President Wilson as evasive and believes that Prince Max’s 
speech leaves no alternative to the Allies but to continue the war which in its 
Opinion might be prolonged to the end of next year. The Praja Mitra and 
Parsi believes that the German reply to President Wilson does not preclude 

the possibility of an early peace and believes that the reply given to it by 
President Wilson gives hopes for the belief that peace is in sight. It however 
expresses surprise that negotiations should take place without a temporary 
cessation of hostilities as is the recognised practice of warfare.| 


39. Germany is not yet so much exhausted as to be lightly treated by 
England. Although she has lost her colonies her 
President Wilson and navy is intact and her prestige in Europe is still 
the future of Germany. great. Indeed the collapse of the neighbouring 
eo (122), 20th mighty Russian Empire has now vastly improved 
" her position in the Kast. England and France will 
urge the Americans, therefore, not to treat with the enemy until he is 
completely prostrated. President Wilson, however, will take steps to conclude 
a treaty of peace as soon as his demands are conceded and the enemy has 
furnished the requisite guarantees. ‘lo prolong the war indefinitely would be 
inhuman. ‘The American warriors are prepared to sacrifice their lives only in 

( defence of the noble principles enunciated by President Wilson, They are not — 
bound to fight as long as England and France desire them to do so. England 
will wish to fight until Germany is mutilitated and completely ruined. But 
-President Wilson has never declared it to be his war-aim to destroy Germany. 
The disappearance of T'sarism was bound to benefit Germany. That, however, 
does not give anyone any right to say that the mighty German Empire too 

should disappear along with Tsarism. President Wilson, of course, can make i 

it a condition of peace that the power of the Kaiser and the Junkers be ip 

curtailed and that the administration of the country be carried on in conform- L 

ity with the wishes of the German people. if 


*40, ‘* The Subordinate Judicial Service is unanimously voted as perhaps 
the best service under the Bombay Government. 
Alleged jobbery in the But as the fates would have it, Government seem 
Bombay Subordinate determined to do everything in their power to drive 
J — Service. discontent deep into the heart of this service and to 
ahrdtta (6), 27th . “aaa ee: 
Oct. impair its usefulness, which is a necessary result of 
discontent. For a number of years proposals have 
been under consideration for improving the status and the prospects of this 
service. But far from any such proposals resulting in improvement, Govern- 
ment have been adding insult to injury by running amok, as it were, and 
upsetting axd unsettling the prospects of the men of this service in a most 
reckless fashion. In the first place, the list of candidates for service is now 
a mere sham and almost every app»intment is being disposed of for the last ft 
several years by sheer favouritism with the plausible name of the privilege {i 
| of nomination given to it. At the other end, the service has this grievance, . | 
that thanks again to the mischievous operation of nomination, a favoured | 
few are taken out of their rank ard promoted to the listed posts. Our atten- 
tiou has recently been drawn to some appointments of this kind, namely, . ol 
those of Mr. M. M. Kadri, N. V. Desai and Mr. M. R. Chaubal. The first a 
two gentlemen had already been in the second class first grade on Rs. 400, aN 
so that their promotion as assistant jugdes might be construed as in due 2 
course though if is obviously one thing to be a first class sub-judge on 3 a 
w 290—5 com ae 
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ate ly ‘asilenal: ‘judy ga’ ie same salary, But 
itioven bs distactly cai in ae of Mr. M. R. Chaubal 
i ibe he f rth ‘grade rank on Rs. 200 and must have apparently 
of Gek-seore than ten years. We do not know but 


that ‘Mr. Chaubal must have superseded at least fifty senior 

the “service. | For ought we know, Mr. Chaubal may be a clever 

we refuse to believe unless the contrary is proved and demon- 

fi to the hilt, that not one among these fifty men has been blessed 

h the same qualities as Mr. Chaubal possesses. Without having any high 

.) fice of Government. in our view, for the single reason that we do not know 

who may have been responsible for this, we must say it is a case of ‘a most 

flagrant jobbery for which the public have a right to demand an explanation 

from Government. May we not hope that some member of the Legislative 

Council will take up this matter earnestly and pursue it and probe this 
unhealthy part of judicial administration to its real depth ?”’ 


41. The Kesari refers to the alleged vagaries of the assessment of income- 
fax in Pandharpur (Sholapur) and refers to the 
Alleged excessive in- appointment of an Income-Tax Inspector by the Bom- 
Pandh ever (Sholépun). 11 bay Government to inquire into the complaints. It 
: Kesar (113) 9044 Oct, hopes that the officer concerned will not try to 
whitewash the mistakes of former officials and will 
conduct his inquiry with an unprejudiced mind. It says that those who 
complain should be confronted‘with the evidence against them and convinced 
of.the facts. If that is not possible, it holds, justice should be given, without 
bringing in the question of prestige. People will confide in the sense of 
justice of Government, in its opinion, if the question is inquired into with all 
the evidence bearing upon it. 


42. Mr. Vishnu Moreshvar Govilkar of Bombay refers in the Kesar to 
the new Forest working plan adopted for the Thana 
Comments on the District and says that the teak wood plantations may 
new Forest working plan bring Government more money but inquires what 
re ake for the Thana srrangements there would be for supplying fuel. He 
Kesari (118), 22nd Oct. therefore suggests that injayati trees also should 
| be planted along with teak wood trees. He is of 
Opinion that destruction of all other trees, some of them very old and some 
useful to the poor, such as mango and mbowra trees, would be harmful. He 
says that pasture lands also are being cleared and that poor. people used to 
get teak ‘wood free or at reduced prices from these Jands for building huts and 
suggests that teak wood and imjayali trees should not be cut at all from 
pasture lands and he hopes that Government will issue proper orders to the 
Forest authorities. 


43. ‘“ Mysore stands easy first among the progressive Native States of 
India. ‘lhe address delivered by the Dewan at the 
The excise policy of Dasara session of the Representative Assembly 
Mysore contrasted with reviewed the administration of the past year and 
tha of British India. chalked out lines of future work. ‘Turn where we 
ervant of India (8), 
24th Oct. may in this address, we come across signs of progress 
and development.......... The excise policy of the 
State attracted our special attention as it shows what a Government deter- 
mined to effect reforms can achieve. During the year 34 arrack shops and 
846 toddy shops were closed, the hours of sale were further restricted, steps 
were taken to remove shops located in prominent places, and the principle 
of local option which had been found to have worked satisfactorily was 
proposed to be extended. Here is the difference between a Government that 
acts and one that merely indulges in pious wishes. In British India we 
require any amount of agitation for the purpose of effecting a single one of 
these reforms ! ”’ : 


. °@&4&. Mr. Narayan Hari Mokashi of the District Association, Kolaba, 
writes from Nere-Panwel to the Kesa)7 and says that 

Kal ‘ ore ier sore inthe onthe whole Koldba crops are not even 4 annas 
, Kesari (113), 22nd Oct in value and that.at some places they are one anna 
Roe fe Lie ’ and even less. Heis of opinion that it would be 
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suicidal to delay applying to Government for remission or suspension. He 
” requests the rayats to apply and get their grievances redressed and states that e., 
forms of application can be had from him or from the Taluka Sabha. ae + ae 


45. The Bombay Samdchédr supports the resolution passed by the Bombay 
PSE oe Municipal Corporation requesting Government to 
in Gouber picemic appoint. a committee composed of scientists and 
Bombay Samdchdr (62) medical mento inquire into the causes of the influenza 
94th and 25th Oct.; epidemic and to suggest preventive remedies with 
Praja Mitra and Parsi special reference to conditions prevailing in Bombay. 
(28), 25th Oct.; Jdm-e- It dwells upon the necessity of a local inquiry being 
Jamshed (23), 26th Oct.; made in India in the light of past experience of the ® 
ee (58), 24th non-applicability of the remedies suggested as results ‘* 
“e of inquiries made in other civilised countries in ¢ 
connection with other epidemic diseases, It, accordingly, wishes that Govern- 
ment would, in spite of their great need created by the war, spare expert medical 
and scientific men to make an inquiry as suggested by the Bombay Corporation. 
[In the next issue the paper maintains that the discussion that took place in 
the meeting of the Bombay medical practitioners, held under the auspices of i. 
the Bombay Medicaid Union to consider the situation created by the present 
influenza epidemic, supports the resolution passed by the local Municipal 
Corporation. It requests Government to make necessary investigation into 
the preventive remedy stated to have been successfully used in South : 
Africa to combat the disease and to make arrangements for supply- j 
ing it gratis to the Indian public. The Praja Mitra and Parsi a 
refers to the warning given to the peoples by Lieutenant-Colonel Glen Liston j 
during his recent speech in the meeting of medical practitioners in Bombay 
6 agaiust the use of questionable remedies that were put on the market and obser- \ 
ves that if the warning is aimed at the treatment of influenza on the Ayurvedic 
and Yunani systems of medical therapeutics if would urge the making of an i 
inquiry into the comparative results obtained from the treatment of influenza ; 
on these indigenous lines of medical treatment as was carried on in the hospitals 
and dispensaries started by the Hindu and Moslem communities during the | 
current epidemic on the one hand and those obtained from the treatment of the | 
disease on the Western lines. The paper opines that the publication of the : 
results of such an inquiry will throw great light on the utility or otherwise of A 
the Indian systems of medicine. The Jdm-e-Jamshed expresses its gratifi- | 
cation at the recommendation made by the Bombay Municipal Corporation to 
Government for the appointment of a committee of scientific men to in- 
vestigate into the causes and remedies of influenza and at that view of the 
Corportion being shared by some of the members of the Bombay Medical § 
Union. It supports the opinion of Dr. Row in favour of such a committee 
including a certain proportion of Indians. ‘he paper hopes that Government 
will soon give effect to this public demand. The Akhbdr-e-Islam emphasises 
the necessity on the part of Government, the Corportion and other public j 
agencies of continuing their present efforts to fight the disease till the period f 
&pprehended in some quarters for its recrudescence is over. It also advocates i 
free distribution of quinine and the spreading broadcast of handbills in 4 
different vernaculars stating the origin, causes and remedies of the disease.| — 


46. As influenza is spreading to the villages, we have now to inquire i 
what measures Government are adopting to ( ! 

Duty of Government to ¢ombat it. In big cities, doctors, volunteers and 
start travelling dispen- hospital arrangements can be had. But how can 
saries for villages .and i gaia 1] . te & i 
to encourage __ native this assistance be obtained in the villages 8 i . 
medicine. not the duty of Government to maintain travelling “ 
Kesari (113), 22nd Oct. dispensaries in villages at such a time? The point q 
was before the Legislative Council a few days ago 

and it was suggested that such dispensaries should be started even in normal 
times. If the question had been taken up then, what great use could have 
been made of them in this epidemic! It is necessary for Government to 
appoint itinerant doctors immediately in places where the disease is raging 
violently. It is not possible to maintain doctors and supply allopathic 4 
medicines to the villages. Indigenous medicines should be used and vaidyas oe - 
should be appointed. Students of the Vernacular Training Colleges may bea a 


Wil @ a ernment gi = their prejudice sguinet allopathic medicines at: zap 
Py we es , time and teach oolma sino to the required extent? [Hlse- 
ifs yale rhe rhe ie ape nok the replies of the. local Governments on native 
i iy lic sts A ‘able | in reply to a question of Mr Asad Ali Khan 
i égislative Council and remarks :—The replies show how 
st local Gavestinente are against hative medicines. But that is 
far eh ‘they are all guided by their respective Surgeon-Generals. This 
way 7 consulting the enemies of native medicine on the question of its 
improvement is like asking a wolf whether a lamb should live or die. The 
Provincial Governments charge Waidyas and Hakims with being wedded to 
Gustom and opposed to improvement but the patent fact is that among the 
Western nations none can equal the English doctors in their obstinacy and 
Opposition to reform. According to them, a patient might even die while 
ynder the old time-honoured treatment, but it is not to be departed from even 
in the slightest degree. Owing to this obstinacy the recovery of hundreds of 
wounded men in the war is being delayed but the military doctors, the slaves 
of custom, do not care for it. So long as the question of encouraging native 
medicine is left to such medical officers it will be hopeless to expect Govern- 
ment to assist it.| 


47. “The Daily Chronicle gives some interesting details of the London 
; Police Strike, which must be shocking from a bureau- 
Comments on thesen- gratic point of view. The dismissal of a Police 
tences passed on oo constable for ‘grave breach of discipline in taking 
eine instigators in Ran- o>+ in the management of an unauthorised associa- 
tion’, viz., his being the Provincial organiser of the 
roung oe ee Policemen’s Union and delegate to the London 
) Trades Council, was the immediate cause of the 
strike. The bullying attitude of the London authorities failed to make any 
impression on the strikers who not only remained firm in their demand for the 
unconditional reinstatement of the dismissed constable but also demanded an 
increase in their wages and war allowance, The strike came to an end after 
Mr. ‘Lloyd George received a deputation of the Union's executive and accepted 
their demands. ‘lhe Prime Minister did not threaten the men with prosecu- 
tions under the Defence of the Realm Act, nor did he order the military 
whose: services had been requisitioned and who had been kept in readiness to 
open fire on the strikers. The dismissed constable was reinstated and the 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police—Sir Edward Henry—was given 
his dismissal! We would fain speculate what might have happened in like 
circumstances under bureaucratic regime like Sir Reginald Craddock’s. 
As if to spare the public the trouble of such speculation, there was the 
prosecution of some clerks in Rangoon under the Defence of India Act. 
The charge against them was ‘that on the 12th August they persuaded or 
attempted to persuade coolies from going to their work of loading ships in 
harbour unless they got Rs. 2 a day as Wages, such work being necessary to 
the successful prosecution of the war’. The Bombay Chronicle characterizes 
the sentence of two years for such an offence—assuming that to induce 
aman to ask for better wages is an offence—as ‘ferocious’. The word but 
inadequately expresses the monstrous nature of the sentence. If large 
numbers of British labourers engaged in the most essential industries can 
practise the doctrine of ‘down tools’, in spite of the War ordinances and 
other penal measures and yet be cajoled back to work by the grant of liberal 
concessions, why should people in this country be meted out monstrous 
punishments ? The subject forms an instructive study in bureaucratic 
psychology.” 


RAILWAYS. 


*48. “The publication issued by the Bombay Publicity Board on ‘ Indian 
Railways and the War’, shows that, inspite of the 


Railway rolling stock ¢ontinued and heavy demand of the military 
“oh madam of officers on wagons, engines and other rolling stock, 


the Indian railway system has continued to grow as 
tage nigitge the following facts and figures published bythe Board 
| ghow. [Hear follow the statistics.].......... What 


sont pt aba ti spree 


‘does all this show? It shows that enough rolling stock is actually at hand, 
and transport difficulty is but a myth. India is in the grip of a dangerous 
famine and the authorities say that the stock of food-grains in the country is, 
if not exported, enough for India for this year, and if properly distributed will 
save the poor millions from the jaws of slow death by starvation. But they 
lament that there is an almost inseparable difficulty of transporting the food- 
stuffs from place to place, and therefore unequal distribution and distress is 
the result. Do the above figures support this contention? They are reliable 
figures published by a Government Body and speak for themselves. No 
tinkering with the food-stuff distribution is justifiable henceforth, and we hope 
the Food Commissioner will take proper and earlier steps to relieve the famine 
distress prevailing in each and every part of India.” 


49. The Kesari refers to the circular of the Railway Board regarding 
the grievances of third class passengers and says 
Railway Board and that these circulars will be of no use till the railway 
grievances of third class gorvants feel that it is an offence to inconvenience 
nar Se (113), 22nd the passengers needlessly. It says that the reforms 
Oct.; Dnydn Prakdsh Suggested by the Railway Board are not carried out 
(37), 21st Oct. even at big stations like Poona, through which 
Honourable members have to pass, and that the 
circular does not cover all the grievances of the third class passengers. It states 
that there is no mention of overcrowding in third class carriages in the 
circular. Exactions of railway licensed coolies, reservation of compartments 
for Kurasians, taking up of extra space by railway servants, military people 
and police escorting prisoners, if says, are not noticed by the circular. There 
are many grievances lying unnoticed by the Board, continues the paper, and 
the few that have come in for notice have not met with anything more than 
lip sympathy. [The Dnydn Prakdsh says:—The work of the Board does 
not end by making recommendations only. It should see that they are earried 
out by the Railway Companies.| 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


90. ‘As we have pointed out on several occasions, whatever the 
epidemics that may ravage Bombay and whatever 
The insanitary condi- the origin of these epidemics, the sanitary conditions 
tion of Bombay City 1s of the City itself are, in spite of remarkable improve- 
7 le ng gr og ments in several directions, so primitive and unsatis- 
prac § igen ited factory as to make fruitful soil for the seeds of all 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), 80rts of diseases. The causes of this unfortunate 
28rd Oct. state of things are not difficult to find. They are to 
: be seen in the hopeless lack of co-ordination between 
the Municipality and the various lucal authorities, such as the Improvement 
Trust, the Port Trust and the Military, aod last but not least, the Government 
itself; in the reckless and wasteful operations of the Improvement Trust 
which are largely responsible for the rise of land values and rents and the lack 
of proper living accommodation for an increasing section of the City’s dishoused 
and distracted population; and in the soulless municipal administration 
carried on by a Civilian nominated by Government and guided by a Cor- 
poration which, though proud of being the ‘model institution’ of its kind 
in the country, ironically enough represents only the Government, the land- 
lords and a handful of plutocrats and is entirely irresponsible and infrequently 
irresponsive to the opinion of over ninety per cent. of the City’s population. 
The result of al] this has been, perhaps not unnaturally, that this City, like 
all things superficially beautiful, hides within itself dreadful depths of disease, 
dirt and degradation. And to such a pass must come all cities where money 
is regarded as more valuable than life and where the rich enjoy, out of all 
proportion to their financial contributions, the chief fruits of municipal 
administration for the maintenance of which the bulk of the funds are pro- 
vided by the poor. Thus at bottom the root remedy for the conditions of the 
City, which, as Sir Dinshaw Petit said, would not be tolerated even in a third- 
rate city in Europe, is a municipal administration amenable to and malleable 
by the general will of the population and not dependent on the whims of the 
executive and the amiable platitudes of a self-satisfied plutocracy. Which 
means, in short, that the constitution of the Corporation must be radically 
overhauled, making it the thoroughly democratic body that it should be and 
its methods of administration correspondingly amended.” 
x 290—6 CON | | | 
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7 Kesari expresses ite gratification at the unanimous slection 
oF: of Mr. N. O. Kelkar as President of the Poona 
the Municipality and after praising his “ public spirit ” 
N. C. and “ fearlessnes” remarks:—Mr. Kelkar ought 
to have been elected President long ago; but for 
the last 25 years the tradition of the Poona Muni- 
Bathe cipality of not electing its President from among 
the elected councillors came in his way. Thata city like Poona should 
niot have had an elected President was indeed deplorable. Not that the 
Poona public were not cognisant of it, but the undue offigial interference in 
municiral affairs made it difficult for an elected candidate to become Pre- 
sident. Atthe time when the late Rao Bahadur Joshi was first elected 
member of the Poona Municipality he was backed up by a large majority of 
the elected councillors; but even then the Presidentship did not fall to his 
lot owing to Government having made nominations with a view to defeat the 
elective majority. Government ought to make their nominations in such a way 
as to support and not to interfere with the policy of the elected majority.» At 
the time of the late Rao Bahadur Joshi’s candidature Mr. Tilak had requested 
the then Collector, the Honourable Mr. Carmichael, to make nominations 
keeping the above end in view, but his request was treated cavslierly on the 
ground that it was presumptuous on his part to make such a suggestion, and 
since then opposition to the popular party has appeared to be the chief aim 
of the Government nominations. Till Friday last grave doubts were entertained 
as to whether Mr. Kelkar would become President or not. There was no ques- 
tion about his abilities, but the fear agjto ‘“‘ what the Collector would say” 
chilled the good wishes of Mr. Kelkar’s supporters. Government alone know 
how far the Collector was concerned in these matters, but it is a fact that 
some members, through the imaginary or real fear of that official, had at first 
refused their votes to Mr. Kelkar, while attempts were also made to scare 
away with the bugbear of the Collector such persons as were favourable to 
Mr. Kelkar from voting for him. Such things can take place in an election 
even without the knowledge of the Collector, and it would not be proper to 
throw the responsibility on the Collector. In spite of this attempt to scare 
away voters, the merchant class voters supported Mr. Kelkar’s candidature. 


92. Commenting on the futility of appointing Civilian Municipal 
Commiesioners, the Deshodaya states that while the 
Failure of Civilian Premier and the Secretary of State for India are 
Municipal Commissioners anxious to see the Indian people progress on the line 
0 ta wi the = oo,q of self-government, it is but obvious that to keep the 
Oct ——a nn ee loa self-governing institutions under the absolute 
control of Civilians would prove disagreeable to the 
people. Government had made the appointments of Municipal Commis- 
sioners with a view to have effective and good administation in Municipalities. 
But the state of affairs in these Municipalities has been so undesirable that 
they, from time to time, request Government to cancel those appointments. 
Taking into consideration the mismanagement in the affairs of various depart- 
ments in the Surat Municipality, it has been proved that in spite of the heavy | 
expenditure in the shape of the salary of the Commissioner, a more efficient 
administration has not been the result. The same has been the case with the 
Ahmedabad Municipality. There, too, none of the three Commissioners, 
appointed up to now, has given satisfaction to the people’s representatives. 
On the other hand, the administration of a Chief Officer has proved almost 
invariably satisfactory. The Deshodaya, therefore, hopes that the Government 
will pay due attention to the request of the people’s representatives that a 
Chief Officer, who is bound to be resposible to the municipality, should be 
appointed instead of a Municipal Commissioner. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. “The gracious reception of Indian editors by Their Majesties is alf 
the more gratifying because among the editors who: ee 

Contrast. between the have proceeded to England we do not find the name ~ 

treatment given to Indian of gny leading or distinguished publicist or journalist, 


r: Tadia. in England and thdian or Anglo-Indian. Our leading journalists. 


Praja Mitra and Parsi ave not been able to accept the invitation to visit. 
(28), 3lst Oct., Eng. cols. the theatres of war in Kurope on account of pressure 
of work, but that has made no difference in the 

cordiality of the welcome accorded to such of our confréres as have been able- 
to respond to the invitation. They have been regarded and treated as the 
° representatives of the Press in India, and their crowning honour was the 
interview granted to them by the King-EKmperor and the Queen-Empress....... 
The honour done to them is not personal; it is an honour done to the Press 
of India, and through the Press to the people of India. It is a compliment. 
to India and a recognition of all that India has done during the war.......... 
As the honour of an interview with the King and Queen is ‘reserved for very 
eminent people, the general public in England will naturally think that the 
Press in India is independent and powerful like the Press in England. The 
grim irony of such a notion will be easily realised in India where the Presa is 
at the present-moment controlled by laws unknown in countries which have ‘ 
an independent Press, and where journalists, or at any rate the majority of ) 
them, are little better than suspects, andg are bullied and browbeaten by 
any one armed with a brief little authority........... The Press Act and the 
Defence of India Act are ready at hand for dealing with journals and 
journalists that do not give satisfaction. Those who are in the good books of 
officials are not trusted by the public or their countrymen. Indian editors 
in England are treated very differently from the way they are treated here, 
but until they are treated alike in both countries and the Press laws in both 


countries are identical the true status of journalists in India will not be 
established.” 


2. ‘“‘At a dinner given in London to the New Zealand Editors, 
| Lord Burnham observed :—’ Democracy could not 
Alleged conspiracy govern itself except by the machinery of the Prees... 
to prevent India’s voice Jt was only by means of newspapers that statesmen, 
pene heardin Mngland. however eminent, could get into touch with the 
ombay Chronicle (_ ), 
20th Oct, people whose suffrages they wooed.......... The a 
Press held its power only so long as it maintained : 
its independence.’.......... The bureaucracy in Indiais too wooden to realise | 
the wisdom of the policy indicated by Lord Burnham. Apparently it is not 
content with resorting to its gasmask and respirators in this country. It has 
ventured forth into a new field. A Reuter’s cable stated yesterday: ‘In 
the House of Commons, Mr. Cotton affirmed that copies of certain Indian 
newspapers recently sent by mail did not reach the addressees in Hngland 
and asked if this was due to censorship in Bombay. Mr. Montagu replied 
that if Mr. Cotton gave him names of newspapers he would enquire.’......... 
Mr. Montagu has kindly undertaken to enquire. But before his enquiry ends 
more mischief will have been done. Meanwhile, we may ask who is 
responsible for this latest exercise of un- British methods of Government. Is 
is part of a co-ordinated conspiracy to prevent India’s voice being heard in 
England?” 


_ oo Government of Bombay has called for a return of stocks of 
food-grains in the Presidency. The notification is. 
Without public co- not self-evident as regards the object of the Govern- 
ee Government's ment, though it is easy to surmise that it wants to 
will fail. ascertain the quantity of various kinds of food-grains. 
Young India (18), 30th available in the Presidency. The returns are to be 
Oct. made before the 8th November—a revised notifica- 


tion gives the date as 22nd. Judging from the 
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ne mn sulés of past attempts in regard to other commodities, we are unable to 
hink that the t attempt will be any more fruitful, We have been given 
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failure and will not result in any good to the public. So long as the Govern- 
ment labours undér the long-exploded conviction that in everything official 
f@gency must remain paramount, one can hardly expect any good to come 
out of possibly the best intentions. What is really necessary is offective 

blic co-operation. But this co-operation cannot be had, as we have 


requently pointed out, as long as the Cadells and Carmichaels want to boss 
every show.” 


4. Referring to the decision of the Government of India to adopt 
various measures to deal with the food situation 

Dnydn Prakdsh (87), 10 the country the Dnydn Prakdsh remarks :—The 
Ist Nov. prevailing prices of food-grains have not suddenly 
gone up but they have been steadily increasing for 

several months past. If Government had, realising beforehand the seriousness 
of the situation, taken timely measures with a view to meet it, the hard- 
ships of the people, especially of the villages, could have been considerably 
averted. Several Municipalities had long before even sanctioned amounts 
for opening cheap grain shops, but they were handicapped in this direction 
owing to the absence of facilities for importing corn. It was well that the 
attention of Government was, though late, drawn to the situation and that 
they have prepared a definite scheme to deal with it. But as all the 
arrangements are to be entirely in the hands of Government officials, 
it would be difficult to bring them into operation at the various places 
at the proper time. As Government officials are not easily accessible to the 
common people, it is generally extremely very difficult for the latter to 
approach them. Jt would have been far better therefore if there had been 
established a non-official intermediary body as thereby the dilatoriness, usual 
with the arrangements in the hands of Government officials alone would 
have been avoided and the grievances of the people more easily redressed. 
We fail to understand why Government should find it difficult to take non- 


Official assistance in this matter when they have actually taken it in regulating 
cotton prices. 


5. As Mr. Vinayak Damodar Savaxkar’s health is shattered in the 
Andaman jails his relatives have petitioned Govern- 

An appeal on behalf of ment to transfer him to an Indian jail and the ques- 
bbe de Damodar Savar- tion is, we understand, under their consideration. 
we We trust the hopes that have now been engendered 
es arcana (131), 27th 5 the minds of Mr. Savarkar’s relatives will not be 
frustrated. Lord Willingdon who is at the head of 
the administration of this Presidency is noble-hearted. We refuse to believe 
that he will turn a deaf ear to the prayer of a helpless wife who begs him to rescue 
her husband froin the grip of a fell disease like consumption. At least his 
association with a sympathetic lady like Lady Willingion will prevent him 
from doing so. We have not the least sympathy for the offence of which 
Savarkar is convicted. Both he himself and the country would have benefited 
if he had not fallen a victim to the temptation of earning swardjya for India 
by means of conspiracy and anarchical methods instead of by constitutional 
meavs. No one blames Government for punishing him. He was tried in an 
open court of law, found guilty and sentenced. We are sure the result of his 
trial would have been the same even if his own brother were to sit in judg- 
ment on him assisted by a jury composed of his friends. Our Shas/ra says 
that there is no limit to the king’s mercy and we have had an illustration of 
this: in the case of the Irish and the South African rebels who offered armed 
resistance to the King-Emperor’s authority but who were subsequently 
pardoned by him. However if it be decidedsthat Savarkar must suffer for his 
offence he should at least be treated in a manner which will leave him 
strength enough to undergo the full term of his imprisonment. Savarkayr’s 
wife naturally expects her countrymen and countrywomwen to support her 
petition to Government and we hope they will not fail her. No one need be 
foolishly afraid that to supporé Savarkar’s wife would be ‘considered as 
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‘equivalent to countenancing his guilt. Everyone has right. to look at ‘this 
question from the humane point of view. We are sure much good will accrue 
if Lord Willingdon is apprised of the true state of public feeling on this 
question. | 


6. “Respecting Sir John Hewett’s mission to Mesopotamia, as to 
which there has been some speculation, the follow- 
India should not bear jng Press communiqué has now been issued :—‘ Sir 
le « ager of Sir J. John Hewett is expected to arrive shortly in Bom- 
Mesopotamia, — a” ee he will be joined by two other officers. 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), The party will then proceed to Mesopotamia to 
Ist Nov. examine and report to the War Office on the aqami- 
nistration, finance and control of agricultural and 
irrigation schemes in that country connected with the maintenance of the 
troops, and on certain questions of financial adjustment.’ We trust Sir 
John Hewett’s expenses and salary or special allowance as the case may be 
will be defrayed from the Imperial Exchequer and not debited to India. 
The same principle should apply to Mr. Ludovic Porter who, it is reported, 
will accompany Sir John Hewett, or any other relative who may form part 
of his party. The occason is clearly one for Indian revenues not to be 
saddled with the expenses of the mission. Itis rumoured in Bombay that 
Sir Claude Hill will also accompany Sir John Hewett. In that case we trust 
his services, too, will be lent to the Imperial Governmengt.”’ 


7. The provincial satrap of Burma, Sir BR. Craddock, has held in 
abeyance his order of externment against Dr. Mehta, 
Sir Reginald Craddock’s without stating at what stage of Dr. Mehta’s recovery 
order of  externment jt shall again be served on him. Under the veil of 
— Dr. Mehta. _ such an order, Sir Reginald may console himself 
esart (113), 29th Oct. ; , 
Dnydn Prakash (37), 29th outwardly that he does not regret the disobedience to 
Oct. order committed by Dr. Mehta and that he on the 
contrary has kindly given him a great concession. 
But the fact is that Dr. Mehta’s character and work in Burma are so extra- 
ordinary that Sir R. Craddcck’s repression was powerless before them. That 
bureaucracy had to bend low before this friend of Mr. Gandhi is the real fact. 
[The Dnydn Prakdsh says that the whole affair is ridiculous from beginning 
to end. It remarks that Indians want control over the executive in order 
that’ officials like Sir Reginald Craddock may not act according to their sweet 
will.| 


8. The parasites of the bureaucracy say that it was a grave crime on 
the part of Dr. Subramanyam that he laid before a 
President Wilson and foreign nation the grievances of India. But today 
ag theta Ot Oct. President Wilson occupies the Judge's post among 
' qll nations or rather the whole of humanity. If our 
internal quarrels are not to be placed before him, they should be settled 
between ourselves. But it is sheer hypocrisy neither to settle the quarrels 
at home nor to allow them to be placed before others. ‘The Irish leaders also 
appealed to President Wilson. We have nothing to do with that, but itis 
natural for the Indian as well as the Irish leaders to place the quarrel between 
the democracy and the bureaucracy before an authoritative judge like Presi- 
dent Wilson. Those who do not place their claim to political rights before 
this seat of justice will pursue a suicidal course. If President Wilson has 
promised to do justice to all complainants before the Court, does it become 
us to be lazy in asking for justice? _The South African Colonies have asked 
for full independence in their meetings! Wedo not wish to pursue that 
course but have we not the liberty to ask for the minimum natural rights to 
be allowed to human beings according to President Wilson’s dictum ? 


9. “Now that it seems, owing to the great victories of the Allies and 

the tacit acknowledgment of them on the part of 

0 bo ame Buen: (0), Sam Germany, that the Peace Conference will hold its 
| sittings at no very distant date, the suggestion of 
Dr. Subramania Aiyer that the Congress should make a representation 
of its case to President Wilson is peculiarly appropriate.......... After the 


tal manner in which President Wilson has laid down hia, 
sip spate in the fitness of things that an authoritative representa, . 
fe fe a te made from this country. We trust that the suggestion will. 
tefully thought over between now and next Christmas and that the 
will take proper action on it.” 


“10. It is strange that. in this country some Government servants, 
"i (Be instead of conducting themselves as servants of the 
_H ow Government public, wish to behave as their mdbdp, some desire 
ger beinre towards +) play the rdle of their trustees and some want to 
A dennet Ssoak (59), Bist PSs themselves off as their masters.. Those who 
Oct. long to play the part of mdbdp of the people forget 
| | that even a king cannot come under that category, 
because the individual that gives nurture is the mother and he who gives 
protection is the father, and none except God can maintain and protect a, 
nation. Some kings, however, are so very liberal-minded that they forget, 
themselves in furthering the interests of their subjects and it is natural that. 
the people may be tempted to regard such a king as their father. But those 
from among the public servants of this country who are desirous of being 
looked upon as mdbdp of the people are actuated by considerations of receiv- 
ing everything from the latter without giving them anything. No matter if 
the public starve, suffer from disease or be overtaken by any calamity, these 
good men are only occupied with the thoughts of promoting their own interests. 
Secondly an individual can become the trustee of another; but that a 
particular class of men or a particular nation should talk of being trustees 
of another nation is incomprehensible. The first question is, who made 
those men trustees who want to pass off as such? Will they say on oath 
that they carry on the administration of this country as trustees of the 
people? Have they made endeavours to make this country fit (to govern 
itself) and do they really intend to hand over its administration to the 
people? Instead of using such pompous epithets as trustees the best 
Interests of this class consist in discharging their duty. Thirdly, those who 
wish to be regarded as masters of the people can be likened to a set of mad- 
men. They forget that the true masters of a country. are its own people 
whether that country is enjoying swardjya or is rotting in a state of dependence 
upon another country. The masters even of Hagland are her own people and 
neither the parliament nor the cabinet nor the King himself can be her 
master. All these servants of the State can be treated as its representatives 
but in no way as its masters. In the same manner the real masters of this 
country can be its own people, and those who conduct its administration, 
whether they be its own inhabitants or those of another country, can be 
regarded as its servants. [The paper then goes on to refer to the food riots 
in Madras, and the Calcutta and Madura riots which had to be suppressed 
with the use of arms, &c., and observes:—| We at least believe that 
independence cannot be obtained or preserved by mere words. When, there- 
fore, lakhs of men have been killed and crores of rupees have been sacrificed 
in the present war it is immaterial if a few more sacrifices are offered up as 
a result of the severity of some rash officials, but every truth-loving and 
patriotic person should be ready to speak the truth and to act up to it. 


"11. “The letter addressed by the Government of India to the Local 
Governments on the subject of Sanitation, coming 
‘The letter of the Gov- ag it does in the midst of a virulent epidemic which 
ernment of India to Local i, devastating the country, is disappointing. We 


ject of Sanitation. the sub- 9 told that the failure of the Government of India 


Indian Social Reformer 0 cope with the problems of public health in this 
(5), 3rd Nov. country is due to the intimate connection of sanitary 
| measures with the domestic habits of the villages, 

the ignorance and prejudice of the people, the want. of funds for the organi- 
sation of public health, and the competing claims of education and medical 
relief or local resources, the danger attending the introduction of a low paid 
inspecting agency, and the opposition to measures of public health which 
any undue dppression or harassment must mecessarily arouse.......... The real 
explanation is the Government of India has had very little talent-or inclina- 


\ 
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tion for measures of constructive statesmanship calculated to raise the moral 
aid material condition of the people. Even in this letter the one idea that 
strikes the Government is that a large establishment should be created as tha 
first step towards promoting rural sanitation. All this, it seems to us, is 
entirely beside the point. Whatever the ignorance and the prejudices of the 
people are, they ate not such as to prevent them from resorting to medical 

elp, if it is available, in times of epidemic, as has been fully demonstrated 
by the experience of voluntary organisations in the present influenza epidemic 
in Bombay and elsewhere, The universal cry has been that neither medicine 
nor medical advice was available in the villages.......... Weare sorry we can 
only describe the belplessness of Government in the matter of public health as 
discreditable. What is especially reprehensible is that while their own 
organisation is utterly inadeguate, Government have by their policy very 
nearly extinguished the old indigenous hakims and vaids who, whatever their 
drawbacks, bad for centuries been providing cheap and not altogether ineffec- 
tive medical assistance to the people.......... The attitude of Government 
towards the indigenous medical art and profession should bea radically altered. 
The blind antagonism and prejudice which regards the Indian systems as 
quackery and the indigenous doctors as quacks should be abandoned. The 
Indian sanitary reformer no more than the Indian social reformer, can aspire 
to write on.a clean slate. That way wadness lies.” 


12. Referring to the alleged desecration of the Jain temples at 
Delwada (Abu) by Colonel Manners Smith (Agent to 

Comments on the expla- the Governor-General for Rajputana) entering them 
nation given by the Agent with leather shoes on, the Jain doubts the sincerity 
Rance padaheng aga of the explanation offered by Colonel Smith in his 
slaved desecration of the letter to Vijayadharmsuri Maharaj, and declares that 
Jain temples at Abu. the Jain community ought to learn a lesson from 
Jain {80), /7th Oct. this incident for their future guidance. . T'he paper 

: writes :—If Colonel Smith’s explanation be sincere, 
how Gcoes he account for the two months’ delay, after which his letter was 
received by the Maharaj? From this it is not wrong to infer that this 
explanation is an after-thought anid must have been invented to supply 
a fitting reply to His Excellency the Viceroy, who was requested by 
repeated telegams from the Jain community to inquire into the conduct 
of this autocratic offender against our religious feelings. Colonel Smith must 
have at the same time thought it advisable to write an explanatory letter to 
the Maharaj to pacify the Jain community. Colonel Smith holds the 
manager (in charge of the temples) responsible, who failed to explain the 
matter to him at the time of his entering the temples, and mentions the 
Vakil of Shirohi State as a witness in support of the truth of his explanation. 
Granting this to be a fact, what about the public notice, put up at the 
entrance, prohibiting people from entering with shoes on? Qur community 
at Bombay has protested agaiast this action and has resolved to take further 
steps in tbe matter if a reply is not received from the Viceroy within a 
month. After considering the reply, which we expect to receive from tha 
Viceroy, we must try our best to guard against the recurrence of such 


humiliation. | 


13. The editors of the Anglo-Indian newspapers in India are in the habit 
“of looking down upon the doings of the Indian 
Angio-Indian newspa- editors and of setting up their own as models for 
pers and Indian leaders. them. But the fact is that these Anglo-Indian 
I cons Se 4 ney a editors and their masters at home are themselves 
Oct. , iia given to the evil habit of indulging in personal vili=- 
fication and defamation to such a degree that it would 
scarcely be found even to a hundredth part among the Indian editors. This 
natural tendency of theirs was well illustrated by the Madras Mat when it 
made certain mean and mischievous statements about Mr. Tilak in the 
same connection in which fora similar offence the Times of India and the 
Globe in England had to apologise. The Mazl may think that as Mr. Tilak is 
n 299—2 con | 
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<a sp hee it mut be atria But it. should bear in mind that it will have 
> pay ) for habit is likely to bring the Mail into trouble for, 
havir la similar attack on Mrs, Besant, she has already filed a suit 
ford 1 against it in the Madras High Court and claimed a lakh of 
rupees as 28 dati ages. Buteven with such lessons these’ papers are not likely 
to be cured of theit habits of writing against Indian leaders. [The Indu Pra- 
> kdsh refers to the apology offered + the Pall Mall Gazette to Mrs. Besant and 
oa ‘pays that it shows the necessity of allowing the Indian Deputation to proceed 
ee. to England. What wonder is there, it continues, that Indian politics are 
misrepresented where no reply is given to the calumnies against Indian leaders 
being published continuously in England ?] 
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“The simplest way in which a charlatan can attain prominence at 
present is to offer himself as a show-dog of the Indo- 


Comments on an article 
by Dr. Nair in the Nine- 
th Century and After. 
Bombay Cronicle ( ), 
30th Oct. 


British party in Britain. In proportion to his 
reactionaryism, he can command the advantages of 
advertisement and adulation which the Syden- 
hamites are prepared to give in consideration of 


services rendered. Dr. Nair has made the best 

bargain possible and obtained the largest measure of notoriety in Britain. 
‘The details of the condition of his health were reviewed by the War 
Cabinet and there is little doubt that the period of his convalescence 
will be determined largely by the exigencies of his Indo-British mission. 
4 He owes his notoriety to many circumstances and agencies, whose coinci- 
‘ie dence and collusion are matters of public knowledge. Not many months 
a ago, Lord Sydenham had addressed himself to the task of dilating on ‘ The 
Danger in India’ in the Nineteenth Century and After. In the current 
issue of the same journal Dr. Nair takes up the theme of his political 
guru and delivers a hostile pronouncement on the Reform Report.......... 
The God-send tv bureaucratic propaganda, the Behar disturbances, are seized 
upon and argued as positive evidence of inter-racial antipathy and the need for 
Des. the ‘ strengthening ’ of British Rule. The Behar riots are, to say the least, a 
a. mystery, a0 Open inquiry into which would, we believe, have shown more 
a evidence of inept administratior than of anything else. Fools no doubt were 

bare. made use of by knaves—but that is not ths same thing as the theory of 
pe ‘spontaneous combustion. The Empire Review it may be observed, 
reprints in its present issue a pamphlet of the Indo-Britishers in support of 
the theory of mutual blood-thirstinees between Hindus and Muhammadans. 
The theme is, of course, the Behar riots. We may be sure another pamphlet 
on the Calcutta riots will be indicted against Indians on the basis of the 
Bengal Government communiqués. If official etiquette did not stand in the 
way Lord Ronaldshay might even be induced to write a foreword to it! The 
very fact that an open inquiry is shunned and that the bureaucrats content 
E. themselves with an orgy of mutual compliments, is proof that the versions 
a cannot represent the whole truth. How little however Dr. Nair chooses to 
as dwell upon the signs of harmony that exist and the growing paucity of riots! 

Ba ‘Is the sole aim of political reconstruction in India to be the satisfac- 
tion of this political hunger?’ asks Dr. Nair with reference to the question 
ay of political agitation discussed in the Reform rg It is a familiar sugges- 
tion, and, of course, has been extensively repeated by other reactionaries in 
India and abroad. Now, the satisfaction of the ‘ political hunger’ is only a 
detail and not an end in itself. Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford, we 
confess, would have done better if in the passage referred to, they had made 
a bold and frank confession that the delegation of power to the people’s 
representatives was for the positive benefit of the people themselves. ‘l'hey 
might have declared that it was a courageous measure in alleviation of the 
political and economic serfdom of Indians. The omission, probably meant 
as a matter of tact, furnishes Sydenhamites and Nairites with specious ground 
for the reproach that the reform proposals are ‘ for the appeasement’ of a few. 


ot is rather a petty display of meanness, but Dr. Nair takes full advantage 
of it,” 
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15. ‘We have remarked before that when it is'a 
| og transfer of power to Indians, the average missionary 
, The average missionary finds himself in alliance with the tradesman and the 
is in alliance with the byreaucrat. The Kev. John A. Sharrock is not 
white tradesman and the reputed to have done anything distinctive in the 


politics poo = realms of missionary thought or deed in India, but 


dia. he seems to be-keen on coming to prominefice in the 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), campaign of the anti (Indo ?)-Britishers in England. 
30th Oct. The charm of the man is that he finds it easy to put 


the ledger over the Bible and sermonise on the provi- 
dence of the British connection. He would speak on behalf of the ‘ voiceless 
millions’ as against the leaders of those very millions. In a letter to the 
Times the gentleman begins thus :—‘ As one who has worked as a missionary 
for nearly 32 years in South India, and has made a special study of caste, 
I trust you will permit me to say a few words for ‘the voiceless millions’ of 
that country who are in danger of being overwhelmed with ruin if the pro- 
posals of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report are brought into effect.’ After 
residing 32 years in India, this ordained preacher of the Christian Gospel 
views the partial enfranchisement of the people proposed in the Report as a 
signal of overwhelming ruin. To him it does not occur that while caste in 
India is bad, it is no better to perpetuate the vulgar classification of the 
people of the British Empire into white Brahmins and coloured Pariahs. 
The silence about that tragedy of domination speaks volumes in explanation 
of the fervour of the Rev. John Sharrock.......... We would ask all the 
secret sympathisers of Lord Sydenham to take up Mr. Sharrock’s war-cry 
and proceed in the open. For we want to know all those who will oppose the 
srant of reforms in India, and there is virtue and manliness if our missionary 
opponents marshal themselves in the right rank.” 


16. “In 1846, Lord Brougham, while denouncing a certain coercive 
| measure for Ireland, said:—‘ We are driving six 
India wants no more millions of people to despair, to madness. The 
ae pe page geome 3 greatest mockery of all—the most intolerable insult, 
ae ‘ ’ the cause of peculiar exasperation against which 
I chiefly caution the House, is the undertaking to 
cure the distress under which Ireland labours by anything in the shape of 
new penal evactments. It is in these enactments alone that we have shown 
our liberality to Ireland! She has received penal Jaws from the hands of 
England almost as plentifully as she has received blessings from the hands 
of Providence! Whathave these laws done? Checked her turbulance, 
but not stifled it. Zhe grievances remaining perpetually, the complaint can 
only be postponed. We may load her with chains, but in doing so we shall 
not better her condition. By coercion we may goad her onto fury; but 
by coercion we shall never break her spirit. She will rise up and break the 
fetters we impose, and arm herself for deadly violence with the fragments.’ 
Will the bureaucracy note the above? Atthe same time Lord John Russell 
said:—‘It is full time to have done with coercion; Ireland has been mis- 
governed ; there have been too many Arms Acts and Curfew Acts:. It is 
justice that ts wanted now. (Italics ours.) So also, India has been mis- 
governed. She has too many Arms Acts and Press Acts and Defence of 
India Acts; India wants justice. She wants no more coercive measures. 
Government by means of repressive laws is the root of the evil. And the 
annihilation of the young energetic souls of India, thirsting for self-govern- 
ment, thirsting for justice, will not achieve the end, though the most 
stringent coercive measures may be enacted from the Report of the Rowlatt 
Committee !” } 


17. “Writing of the vagaries of the Censor we are reminded of Mr. 
Montagu’s reply to Mr. H. EK. A. Cotton. The latter 

Alleged stoppage of affirmed in the House of Commons that copies of 
certain Indian newspapers ¢ertain Indian newspapers recently sent by mail 
from << ge , did not reach the addressees in England and enquired. 
Pe fe ames EG, OOP it is wee due be censorship in Bombay. Mr. 


Montagu replied that if Mr. Cotton gave him the 


eation of the actual 
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nh re hoeeihads [d¢is wellknown that the 
plneny « ‘things—which would be considered 
| ogoverament—behind the back of the 
and Y eaticely without his knowledge. The surprising 
». Ohamberlain i in régard. to Mrs. Besant’s internment last year 
6" told the House of Commons, had been ordered without his 

or, sanction !—and Mr. Montagu’s oft displayed ignorance of the 
of the Indian Government fully confirm our belief. We have long 
Beene under the impression that there is somewhere a conspiracy of reac- 
tionaries to shut dut Indian India from the outside world and the Gov- 
ernment of India have proved a too easy instrument of their methods. 
What explanation can there be for fighting shy of Indian delegates. to 
England or preventing Indian deputations from proceeding to the United 
Kingdom ? We have seen how the bureaucracy has opposed the question of 


ha af 


‘granting passports to Indians and how every attempt on the part of the latter 


to reach the ears of the outside world has been defeated by the bureaucracy. 
Have the reactionaries succeeded in winning over the Censor so far as to 
prevent newspapers expressing the Indian aspect of things from reaching 
their English readers? We trust Mr. Cotton will pursue his ivestigations 
and by persistent attack on the methods of the Indian authorities, prevail 
upon the Secretary of State to order the Indian authorities to cease from 
their unwholesome operations. Suppression of public opinion and confisca- 
tion of newspapers may be congenial to Prussian temperaments ; but they are 
a negation of the “ British Character ” of the administration, for which not 
only Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford but also the reactionaries profess 
exceptional regard and solicitude.”’ 


18, ‘Exactly four months ago the Government of India, acting, it is 
generally believed, on a pretty strong hint from 

Comments on. exemp- Home, where the authorities had noted the practical 
tions granted by the Bom- failure adequately to utilise the European man-power 


bay Exemption Tribunal. . : 
Delay Clretels ( ), India, proposed a new comb-out. There was a 


| | ‘gay great flourish of trumpets and a communiqué was 
a ee ee issued which was calculated to strike terror into the 
hearts’ of shirkers.......... The communiqué went on to announce the 


aeeor ae of Committees to conduct investigations with a view to a 


rough comb-out. And since then we have listened to a great deal of talk 
from the Commander-in-Chief and others, leading one to suppose that man- 
power was indeed the ‘ paramount consideration ’, and this was not all eye- 
wash. Our own observation leads us to believe, however, that things are nof 


much better than they were. It is quite plain that the Bombay. Kxemption 


Tribunal remains impeturbably impervious to the demands of the policy laid — 
down in the Government communiqué. Here are some extracts from the 
report. of their proceedings taken from our evening contemporary.......... 
+ soll Thos, Cook and Son made an application, on behalf of Messrs. 8. 
E. Humphreys, N. L. Fisher, J. C. Walker, G.J. Fairfield and W. L. Kail. 
Mr. Humphreys was in charge of Banking Department and so was Mr. 
Fisher. Their applications were renewal applications. Mr. Kail was a 
new man also employed in the Banking Department while Mr. Walker 
was in the Passage Department. Hoe had got a commission and the firm did 
not think that he should be called for service during office hours. The 
tribunal granted exemption for six months to all the applicants. Mr. H.C. 
Shaw, of Messrs. Duncan Stratton and Company, was exempted on the 
same grounds as Mr. J. J. Lawton.’ And so ou! We do not know on what 
grounds Mr. Lawton was exempted because the report omits to tell us, but as 
regards the insurance, acetelyne lighting and banking gentlemen, we have no 
hesitation in saying that the exemption of these persons is a gross scandal. 
Mr. Humphreys and Mr. Fisher are in charge of banking and Mr. Kail is a 
new man also in the Banking Department while Mr. Walker is in the Passage 
Department—so all of them are granted exemption for six months. We should 
like to know why banking or the booking of passages, or even the existence 
£ Messre. Thos. Cook and Son, is a consideration paramount to man-power. 
e inference i is that these firms are averse to replacing their young European 


Oh a 


tlemen by Indian clerks and the adoom ting Tribunal ‘ia: in sympathy f 
Ba i the meanwhile many firms and béedananes, pang stone i Messrs. Thos. 
Cook and Sons, or the Acetelyne Lighting and Welding Company,. have: 
suffered and are suffering inconvenience, whose employees have not thought 
fit even to apply for exemption. There is no justification, we repeat, for 
exempting these persons at all and the sooner they are roped in, the better. 
We hope the attention of His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and the 
Government of India will be drawn to the proceedings of the Bombay 
Exemption Tribunal.” [In the next issue the paper writes :—‘‘ We regret that. 
in our comments on the proceedings of the Bombay Exemption Tribunal, we 
were misled by the printed report into doing an injustice to the gentlemen 
employed by the Burma and India Dissolved Acetelyne Welding and Lighting 
Company, who were granted total exemption. We are informed that Messrs. 
A. H. Bousor, W. J. Lambert and B. G. Moulton, the gentlemen referred to, 
are all engaged night and day on work of repairing steamers in the Govern- 
ment Dockyard, which is of a skilled character requiring a special training and 
which they alone are able to carry out. Tho exemption was applied for by the 
Director of the Royal Indian Marine, although this was not stated in the 
report. These gentlemen are obviously engaged on war work and we regret 
that our remarks should have been made to apply to them.’’] 


19. The Kesart expresses its joy that a compromise was effected 

. between the rival Shankaracharyas of Karvir and 
Compromise between §ankeshvar and says that some attempts in the same 
ll agoans orga of direction were also formerly made among others by 
Kesari (113), 29th Oct. Mr. Tilak. It adds :—I1t was seen at that time that 
the independent math created by the Kolhapur 

Durbar was not for vedokta but to keep a Shankaracharya always under its 
thumb and use him for its purposes. ‘The attempt for a compromise failed 
because of this policy of the Kolhapur Durbar. Since Dr. Kurtkoti became 
Shankaracharya of Karvir, his position has become pitiable. Who would pay 
any attention to his freedom of thought or relizious work, in the atmosphere 
of Kolhapur vitiated by the Sydenham gang? He was made a Shankaracharya 
in order that he might be ruled by the Sydenham gang, not to get religious 
work done by weans of his independent opiuions. Hecould not pull on at 
Kolhapur on account of the Rajaram College, kulkarni vatan and swardjya 
questions. He had nocash with him, there was no hope of getting any money 
from the balances with the Durbar, and he could nog sell any gold beacause his 
servants did not obey him. He at once walked out of the math and he went 
to Oudambar on foot. He was told, when he left the math, that he could not 
take his Vand and Kamandalu with him and they were given to him at the 
end of his first day’s journey, at the intervention of the Resident at Kolhapur. 


20. When repression was at its highest during the regzme of Lord 
Sydenham, the officials committed the sin of destroy- 
The new Samarth ing altogether a model institution dear to Marathas, 
Vidyalaya. viz., the Samarth Vidyalaya. Since then its conduc- 
ae ne yy pot tors often requested Government to let them know 
ne pate ged ‘ate their mistakes and to have the matter inquired into 
81st Oct.; Sanjaya (124), 9nd settled once for all. But what answer could the 
31st Oct. officials give when there was nothing to go upon? 
They kept their golden silence. But owing to the 
arduous labours of Professor Bijapurkar Government have now permitted the 
establishment of the new Samarth Vidyalaya and we congratulate the Professor 
on it. Really speaking Government ‘should have acknowledged that their 
prejudice against the old institution had been removed. Not that the irreparable 
loss suffered by the conductors and specially the students of the old institution 
will be made up by any such acknowledgment. But we do not wish to raise 
any wordy warfare. It is a fact that Government have allowed Professor 
Bijapurkar to start a school according to his object and train students there,— | 
never mind if the word “ new ” be added to the school,—and that Government 
have rectified their mistake indirectly if not directly. [The Dnydn Prakdsh 
says :—The new body has nothing to do with the old. We do not think there 
is any cause for anxiety when .we look at the ‘names on the board. The 
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mar ahs Seecepeored by the late awd the present Director of Public. 
stion. ~ Pro rkar thGugh he was connected with the 
tion “for a time has been rebaieed. It shows that the board’ 
-in him. We hope that Professor Bijapurkar’s attempt with 
Sir M. B. Ohwabal and ‘others will be successful. The 
sh remarks:—There is no use in hiding the fact that the 
misman agement of the conductors also had something to do with the 
suppression of the old Samarth Vidyalaya. Thereis no doubt that Lord 
llingdon has added to his popularity by allowing the school to be restarted. 
Government have also blessed the movement. The Sanjaya says :—Who will 
not feel glad to learn that Professor Bijapurkar has obtained the sympathy of 
Government? It appears that Government have not yet given up their 
suspicion entirely inasmuch as they have asked for a list of teachers to be 
submitted from time to time. | 
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Zi. A suggestive poem entitled “To the Rat” appears in the Anavil 
Sevak over the pen-name “ Bhumiputra ”’, z.e., “‘ son 

An_ allegorical poem ofthe soil”. It runs as follows :—You have dug up 
ung esr fl Sevak (59), Bist 224 eaten up this whole house and made it 
tag — a quite hollow ; it would be very good if you now have 
some pity and leave. You were never invited; 

you rushed in uninvited. You are now requested to depart; O uncle rat! 
kindly depart. Excuse us now; we have suffered exceedingly. The wire 
will not admit of any further tension ; it will give way. You have not kept a 
single corner of the house intact. You have cleared out of existence all the 
granaries and heaps of corn. You have not left uneaten even our personal 
garments. As if that were not enough you have eaten into our persons also. 
© wicked ones, have at least a little kindness of heart or sense of justice! 
Do not prove ungrateful at least to those whose substance you eat; have 
some fear of God. Good friends, being wearied of your oppression I now beg 
your pardon. Sometimes the thought crosses my mind that I should seek 
the services of aunt cat. 1 am, however, deterred by the fear lest I 
might have King Log in the place of King Stork. It is, therefore, my final 


request that you should depart in the interests of us both. 


22. ‘‘ The Government of Bombay are to be congratulated on their Press 
Note cancelling their resolution requiring all superior 
Cancellationof the order geryants to make a solemn declaration of loyalty 
ak be oe declaration of non entering the service of Government. As a 
oyalty from Government ;, 2s 
ar Aa Fin corollary to this decision the orders of Government 
Home Ruler (4), 26th Yelating to the taking of similar declarations from 
Oct. teachers in aided schools and colleges are cancelled 
simultaneously. It is a happy sign of the times 
that it will not be any longer ‘disloyal’ on the part of Government officials or 
teachers in aided schools and colleges to attend political meetings or even to 
take part in them. For our part we have never understood the necessity of 
any loyalty bonds. It seemed to imply a distrust in the loyalty of the parties 
concerned. Such a distrustful attitude was unhealthy and unjustified and we 
are glad that the Bombay Government have given it up. But we hope that 
@ liberal interpretation will be put on this liberal policy and that there will be 
no private pressure seeking to enforce the policy which the Government has 
publicly renounced.”’ 


23. ‘*‘As we have so often pointed out, next to its failure to afford a 
satisfactory solution of India’s political aspiration, 
Comments on the re- the greatest defect of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
port of the Industrial Report is that it makes no definite recomwendation 
er gel ? in regard to the country’s demand for fiscal freedom. 
ombay Chronicle ( ), The same defect appears to mar the report of the 
Ist Nov. PP P 
Industrial Commission, a summary of which we 
published on Wednesday. The blame for this, of course, does not lie 
altogether with the framers of the report, for the subject of fiscal autonomy was 
expressly and unwisely excluded from the scope of their enquiry.......... The 


‘importance of bearing in mind the cardinal consideration of fiscal autonomy 
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is, therefore, as great in the examination of the Holland. Commission's Report 
as in that of the constitutional reforms adumbtated by Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford. The labours of this Commission will have been practically 
in vain and whatever good India may expect from its recommendati 
supposing they are adequate and satisfactory, can only be possible if India’s 
resources and labour are exploited in the interests of her own people primarily 
by the people themselves having full control over their disposition. Yet 
another consideration must not be overlooked in the examination of the 
recommendations of the Commission. And that has regard to the time when 
the Commission was appointed, the time it took to deliberate and the time its 
recommendations have been published. The cessation of imports as a result 
of the outbreak of the war afforded India an opportunity she never had 
during the last century and more of putting her house in order by so 
equipping herself industrially as to become a self-reliant, self-contained 
and prosperous country. What time action—and prompt action—was 
required, the Government sought refuge from the clamant necessity 
of doing the right thing in the old device of appointing a Commission. 
While precious months were spent by the Commission in its enquiry and 
deliberation, a unique opportunity was slipping away never to return. Now 
that the Commission has concluded its enquiry and deliberation, conducted 
in an amazingly leisurely fashion having regard to the urgency of the question, 
the end of the war is practically within sight and before the Commission’s 
recommendations are carried into effect—granting this is done with the 
required expedition and throughness and not with the usual bureaucratic 
dilatoriness and ineptitude—the rest of the world will have begun to repair 
and reconstruct its indusrial fabric and India will be confronted with the 
stupendous task of facing a world competition while herself still labouring 
under the disability of her economic impotence. ‘The disability, however, 
is not an irremediable one nor one the effect of which cannot be soon 
removed—provided the right remedy is applied, and applied at the right 
moment. Tbe problem of India is a problem of her people’s material poverty 
and of their political serfdom. It is, howsver, almost half-solved by the fact 
that her people possess illimitable latent resources of intellectual and 
material wealth, whose development in the not distant past made her at once 
the proudest, the richest and the most civilized country in the world. The 
problem can fully be solved by the removal of an irony;that bas constituted 
the blackest spot in England’s political history. The good that her connec- 
tion with England has done to India and her people can never be forgotten. 
But history will record that, just as the political domination of India by 
England for a century-and-a-half left the former the least self-respecting 
member of the British Commonwealth during the greatest crisis of the world’s 
history so, in spite of all that India, as Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya has 
recalled, did to contribute to the prosperity of England during the same 
period, so much did she suffer by reason of the illiberal policy of her rulers 
that,’ with all her vast material resources and requirements, she remained the 
poorest country in the world.” 


24. The summary of the report of the Indian Industrial Commission 

leads the Hindusthdn to infer that the full report, 

Hindusthan (20), 30th when publised, will prove satisfactory in a sufficient “4 

Oct; Praja Mitra and measure. It is of opinion that the industrial : 
oo. Pas Oe 9A pod: development of the country will be greatly furthered 
Oct : if some of the important recommendations embodied 
in the Commission’s report will be soon carried into 
effect. Regard being, however, had to the separate note made by the 
Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, the paper remarks that the 
Commission has not handled important questions affecting the trade and 
industrial development of India in a bold manner and that it has not made its 
recommendations sufficiently comprehensive to meet the industrial require-. 
ments of the country. It lays great stress on the necessity, on the part of 
Government, of being prepared for incurring expenditure in the direction 
of promoting the country’s industrial development. [The Praja Mitra and 

Pdrst expresses great satisfaction at the recommendations contained in. 
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eatebltlais and maintains that they are of 

e that if they are given a practical shape they would 

ig abot economic transformation in the country. ‘The Jdm-e-Jamshed 
me ie recommendations made by the Commission and remarks that 

¢ far the development of Indian industries will be furthered and how far 

T pedsle of. India will be benefited will depend upon the way in which 

. Government will carry out these recommendations.| 

- 25. The Indian non-official members of both the Madras and Bombay 
fips Legislative Councils have made almost similar 
The non-official mem- demands for the grant of full autonomy.. A perusal 
rs of the Bombay Legis- of Bombay and Madras reports will show that there 
5 ell ge eam and the is no substance in the standpoint of those who argue 
Kesari (113), 29th Oct. ; that all the Departments should not be handed over. 
Indi Prakdsh (40), 29th Bombay is ngt only foremost in commerce but its 
Oct.; Dnydn Prakdsh capacity is equal to that of Huropeans and in point 
(37), 29th Oct. of education, it leads others. What objection can 
there be to hand over all departments to ministers ? 

There can be no objection but that raised by the Sydenham gang. The 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce has adopted the Sydenham argument and its 
chief complaint is that the educated classes will not look to the interests of 
the masses. What grounds are there to suppose that Indian merchants, 
manufacturers and educated classes will not look to the gocd of the rayats 
but consider their own interests? Itis not argued that the classes do not 
realise the grievances of the masses but that while aware of them, they will 
look to their own profit selfishly. The Bombay Committees have given a good 
reply to this complaint. The bogey of classes versus masses has been raised 
by the Sydenham gang and by some prejudiced autocrats in the bureaucracy. 
The European Chamber of Commerce has referred constantly to this bogey 
in its report. It advises that important departments should not be allowed 
to fall into the hands of elected ministers. The bureaucracy is against hand- 
ing over such departments to the people and it wants to hand over minor 
departments. If education spreads, people will say that Legislative Councillors 
and the ministers gave us education and this will increase the importauce of 
ministers and European officials will not retaiu their status as now. If greater 
attention is paid to sanitation in swardjya and if epidemics will not be so haras- 
sing as now, people will say, these Kuropeans only bring diseases from Kurope 
and our Ministers save us from death during the epidemic. If it so happens, 
Kuropean officials will have to hang down their heads and popular Ministers 
will move about with heads erect! How can the Sydenham gang bear all 
this ?. Therefore it has made the nice suggestion that Government should 
so divide the subjects that if the patient dies it will go to the debit of the 
Minister and if he lives it will go to the credit of Huropean officials. On the 
whole, the scheme of the Sydenham gang appears to be that big departments 
are not to be transferred because they are important and minor departments 
are not to be given because they involve public good. Nobody says that 
European manufacturers should go away from India and remove their capital. 
But the days have gone by when it could be argued that there must be 
British dominance in the bureaucracy or the commercial community in order 
that India’s defence may be arranged and that Indian raw goods may be sold 
to advantage in foreign markets. What grounds are there to siy that the 
peace of the country would be disturbed if half the superior police ofticers were 
Indians? What sort of logic is this to say first boldly and falsely that superior 
police officers must be Kuropeans and that officers in the Indian army must be 
ee and that otherwise India cannot be defended against foreign invasion, 
then to draw the inference that there should be dominance of the British 

- ent because Europeans defend India? The battle-fields of France bear 
witness to the fact that the Indian Army is in no way inferior to the 
British Army in powers of endurance. If 40 or 50 per cent. Indian officers had 
been admitted before the war, India would have turned out better work.. 
If there were 40 or 50 per cent. Indian Police officers and Indian officers ia 
the Army, India would be better defended and the British Empire also. 
would be better protected. There is absolutely no need to maintain. 


& British dominant element in the Police, Civil and Army services. Similarly 
European merchants are not needed to sell Indian raw goods in foreign 


markets. To-day Indians are doing this work on an equal footing with 


Kurepeans. This trade is in the hands of Buropeans not on account of any 
individual superiority but becauss the times are favourable to them. When 
the age of swardjya will begin, these times will change. [The Indu Prakdsh 
does not think that the demand for full autonomy by the Bombay Legislative 
Council would be granted. But it congratulates it on placing its real opinion 


frankly before Government. The Dnydn Prakdsh says :—The Extremists are 


likely to feel very glad at the report of non-official members of the Bombay 
Legislative Council. The Extremists, however, do not want any difference 
between provinces to be made whereas Moderates want powers to be given 
according to the capacity of provinces.| 


26. “The emphatic demand of the non-official members of the Bombay 
Sinihine Chant: b 3 Legislative Council—nominated as well as elected— 
28th Oct: ’ that full provincial autonomy should be introduced 
in Bombay as soon as the Reform scheme comes into 
operation, is an effective counterblast to the short-sighted criticisms of the 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce. The Committee of the non-official members 
rightly dwells on the educational advance made in the Bombay Presidency and 
the leading commercial position of Bombay and the absence of communal 
difficulties and demands that there should be no reserved subjects in this 
Presidency. Our Presidency is one of the most cosmopolitan provinces in India 
and the experiment of granting full autonomy may well be made by Parliament, 
as advised by the responsible members of the Legislative Council. In. the 
alternative, the councillors have suggested various branches that should be 
transferred to the Ministers. Itis interesting to note that the Committee 
nolds that finance and administration of press, books and newspapers should 
be transferred. Land revenue also, the Committee says rightly, should be 
transferred. There are no complicated questions of tenant rights in our 
Presidency and revision settlements must be for obvious reasons in the hands 
of Indians. The Committee defends itself animatedly against the fancied 
division of classes and masses sought to be introduced in India. There can 
be no two opinions that the Committee’s opinion that complete responsible 
government would be more successful than diarchy is perfectly true.”’ 


2/. ‘*The opinion of the non-officials of the Bombay Legislative 
initial ial tele ee Council comes as a welcome change after this 
S1at Oct ) > effusion of reaction [the recommendations of the 
; Bombay Chamber of Commerce]. Both in their 
demands and their arguments in support of them, there is refreshing clearness 
of thought and independence of views. They make out a strong case in 
favour of the grant of full and complete responsible government for Bombay. 
If, however, Government is not, on any account, prepared to go so far, they 
would agree to keep portions of Law, Justice, Police and Political, in the 


hands of Executive government. Bombay is by common consent the most 


advanced of the provinces of British India, and it is but right that at least 
in our province the experiment of complete responsible government should 


be tried. We bope the Government of Bombay would support this demand — 


and in that case there should be no difficulty in the way of its being embodied 
in the final form of the scheme.” 


28. ‘‘We must commend the splendid report of = saath pss 
members of the Legislative Council of Bombay on 
a India (18), 30th the reserved and transferred subjects. ‘ We are of. 
: Opinion,’ they say, ‘that there should be no 
reserved subjects and that full Responsible Government should be introduced 
in the Presidency as soon as the Reform Scheme comes into operabion.......... 
We are emphatically of opinion that full administrative control should be 
granted to this presidency in the first instance.’ In support of this opinion, 
they point to the remarkable development of education and great and 
successful enterprise shown by the business men of Bombay not only inside 
the province but all over the length and breadth of this country including 
H 299ee4 CON 
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praor inary sense and vitality shown by Bombay in the politié¢al 
yin the production of great leadere like Mr. Gokhale and 
Phi ih but in the spread of opinion amongst the rank and file of the 
fan nlatio: They rightly point to the working of the Bombay Municipality 
sents is certainly better than that of any other Municipality in India and lastly 
end most a dm fact of all the absence of any communal jealousies in sit 
acute form and of any very controversial issues generally. We should 
like to add to this the fact not generally remarked, viz., that the Bombay 
ency of all the provinces has the largest percentage of people living 
imside the towns and the number of people supported by industry and 
commerce is greater than anywhere else in India. If those who are 
casting doubts on the success of the political reforms which have been 
foreshadowed in the Scheme were to throw out a challenge, the Govern- 
ment could not discover a better field for dispelling such doubts and 
suspicions than by entrusting the non-official public in Bombay with the 
entire administrative charge during the period when the other provinces are 
kept more or less in the official hands during the period of transition though 
we are not in favour of the policy of favouring particular provinces......... 
If there,is any matter in which we seriously differ from this report, it is in 
regard to the Finance Department. The non-official membere have accepted 
the financial arrangement laid down in the body of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report which is quite correct so far as it refers to reserved subjects. If any 
subject is actually reserved in the hands of the Governor and those Ministers 
who are responsible to the Government and not to the Council, then it would 
be unfair not tc provide them fully with the necessary finance. All estimates 
on reserved subjects should therefore have an absolute priority in the budget, 
but, with this unconditional reservation, the rest of the Finance Department 
should have been placed in the hands of a Minister responsible to the Legis- 
lative Council. The object of reservation in all cases is to prevent mis- 
management at the hands of the Council through incompetence or corruption. 
It cannot be suggested that the management of the Accountant-General’s 
office would suffer by the Accountant-General being made to submit his report 
to a Minister elected by the people and if one goes further, one will find that 
the preparation of budget and the passing of programmes in the various 
transferred departments could not possibly be left in the hands of any one 
who is not responsible to the Council itself. On this vital matter, we fear, the 
non-official members have made a blunder. It does not, however, prevent us 
from commending the general spirit and the tone of the report or the more or 
less satisfactory character of the opinions expressed by them.” 
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29. The Bombay Samdchdr endorses, with feelings of satisfaction, the 
report submitted by the Committee of the non-official 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), members of the Bombay Legislative Council appoin- 


= cE i Reg te ted to consider the Montagu-Chelmsford report on 
s 73 a 
Gofidr and Praja Mitra Indian constitutional reforms. It maintains that 


28), 27th Oct. the recommendation made by the committee in 
favour of placing all departments of administration, 

as far as the Bombay Presidency was concerned, in the hands of ministers 
without setting apart any subjects as reserved, is in keeping with the general 
desire of the people of this Presidency. In view of the unity and co-operation 
with which official members have been known to work with the elected 
members of the Council, the paper hopes that the former will not fail to 
support the above-mentioned recommendation made by the non-official 
members. It further believes that His EHxcelleucy Lord Willingdon 
also will not, after his appreciation of the work done by Sir Prabhasbanker 
Pattani, Sir M. B. Chaubal and Sir Ibrahim Kahimtulla as members of his 
Executive Council, choose to restrict the scope of the activities of Ministers 
in- the Bombay Presidency.: The paper concludes by hoping that the Isocal 
Government as well as the Government of India will deem it expedient to 
support the committee's recommendation above referred to. [Supporting the 
recommendation, the Jdm-e-Jamshed remarks that if the British Parliament 
and British Government really desire a gradual introduction of self-govern_ 

tent in India the Bombay Presidency can, by reason of its eouORROneS, poli. 
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tical and other progress, lay first claim to an experiment that may have to be 
made in the direction of responsible government. It declares that the subject 
of the distribution of administrative branches into Reserved and Transferred 
‘subjects forms the principal foundation of the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme of 
reforms and that if this foundation is lefi weak from the outset the long- 
‘cherished aspirations of the Indian people for the enjoyment of political rights 
will be dashed to the ground. The paper hopes that the Governments of 
Lords Willingdon and Chelmsford will approve cf the demand made by the 
non-official members. The Rdst Goftdr and Praja Mitra also expresses its 
gratification at the Committe’s report. It observes that if Government set 
apart as Reserved subjects, for the Presidency of Bombay, more functions than 
those suggested by the Committee such an arrangement will not be in keeping 
‘with the very object with which the reforms scheme was undertaken. 


30. “The latest tendency of official action appears to be distinctly in oppo- 
sition to the national movement. The Committee 

Alleged official opposi- under the Montagu-Chelmsford scheme have been 
tion to the national move- gpnpointed; but the original character of the Com- 


~— Ruler (4), 26th mittees has been thrown aside, the number of members 
ye ey we has been increased to that of a little debating society, 


and the membership has been strictly restricted only 
to reactionary officials and moderate politicians. One of the latest additions to 
the committees is Mr. W. M. Hailey who has won great notoriety all over the 
country by his rigid reactionarism. If his appointment is an index of what 
the recommendations of the committees are likely to be, then in our opinion 
the sittings of the committees are purely a waste of time, labour and money. 
Added to it we are informed that legislation on the lines recommended by the 
Rowlatt Committee is being drafted. The country has expressed its opinion 


about these recommendations in no equivocal manner, and that the authorities | 
should determine to legislate in the teeth of popular opposition is another 


unmistakable sign of the times. And finally the unjust refusal to grant 
passports to the representatives of the Congress leaves us no ground for 
mistaking the official attitude which is expressed in such an unmistakable 
manner. We must not deceive ourselves into believing that the path before 
ue is plain and easy. But the national spirit is sufficiently roused to boldly 
face all the difficulties which the authorities are putting in our way. Action 
and reaction are equal and opposite and this repression will only strengthen 
and consolidate us.” 


*31. “It is useless to encumber such committees with men who hold 
Commehts on the Pronounced views against Indian aspirations and 
pereonnel of the two com- who have their own interests to serve. The chair- 
mittees under the Refrom man, Lord Southborough, no doubt comes with 


Scheme. an Open mind on Indian questions. Babu Surendra- 
Katser-t-Hind (24), nath Bannerji and Mr. Srinivasa Shastri are 
3rd Nov., Eng. cols. estimable Indians of high standing and repute and 


so far we feel satisfied with the composition of the committee. We find, 
however, another Indian shuffled in the person of Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed 
Khan, while as experienced officials we are favoured with Sir Henry (?) Sly 
and Mr. Hailey of Delhi fame. We have tasted enough of the sympathy 
and sweetness of Mr. Hailey to need him on the committee. Of all officials, 
—and tke ranks of the bureaucracy are not thin—why Mr. Hailey of pro- 
nounced views antagonistic to Indian aims and aspirations? Is his appoint- 
‘ment on the committee to be taken as a clever move to remove him from 
Imperial Delhi while at the same time upholding the prestige of the 
bureaucrat? If so we cannot congratulate the Government: of India, how- 
ever ingenious their manceuvre. Again, Mr. Malcolm Hogg is neither an 
experienced official, nor an Indian of high standing and repute. How does 
he squeeze himself into the committee ? How is he qualified to serve on it? 
Does his appointment indicate the desire of the Government of India to rally 
the Anglo-Indian mercantile community to accept the Reform proposals ? 
We wonder what Mr. Hoge and others have to do with Indian Reforms when, 
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j@ly observed in the report, they are not an integral part 
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enerally understood that the other committee which is to inquire into 
ons connected with the division of functions between the Govern- 


5. nent of. India and local Governments and between the official and 


sopular elements in local Governments was to have its own Chairman 
and work independently of the first with such joint sessions as may seem 
6xpedient on interdependent questions. Again we are disappointed the 
work of Lord Southborough is likely to be so overcrowded that we fear 
he will not be able to deal with each question as impartially as his 
position and antecedents expect us todo. The second committee is contem- 
lated in the report to be smaller in size than the committee on franchise. 

ith the chairman, it is actually larger. It seems as though the recommen- 
dations of the Secrétary of State have to be set at naught at bureaucratic 
convenience.......... Instead of a total of 5 -gentlemen including the pro- 
vincial representatives, we have, excluding the latter, 8 members on the 
Functions Committee. We are glad that among these 8 there are two 
eminent Indians who may be trusted to guard the Indian interest. We 
cannot however resist the temptation to utter a bumble, note of warning to. 
the Honourable Mr. Chimanlal Setalwad who has lately been exhibiting 
tendencies that appear to succumb to bureaucratic pressure.” 


32. ‘* The terms of réference to the two committees appointed under the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme will raise a note of 

Comments on theterms alarm all over the country. The Franchise Com- 
of reference to the two mittee is required to-consider as an open question 
ae hse prep the representation of minorities, of special interests 
gel 7 eror™® or of backward classes by (1) special or communal 
Home Ruler (4), 26th electorates; or (2) reserving elective seats for special 
Oct. = classes in plural constituencies; or (3) nomination 
in such measure as the exigencies of fair and 

adequate representation entail. In the report itself the authors struck a 
distinctly different note, but it seems that since then they have found it 
difficult, to resist the pressure of special interests that has been brought to 
bear on them. The terms of reference to the committee on division of 
functions are infinitely more alarming, and perhaps aim at retracing some 
of the old ground. For example, the second clause in the second point, viz., 
‘the power of control which should be retained by the Government of India 
in relation to the provincial subjects in order to secure the discharge of their 
own responsibilities and the grounds on which and the manner in which these 
powers should be exercised’, is distinctly alarming. The Government of 
India have nothing to do with the transferred subjects in the provincial 
overnment and under the circumstances the expresssion ‘ provincial subjects’ 
is too loose as it includes them. According to the reference to the committee 
it seems as if that is an open question and the committee might authorize 
the Government of India to interfere with the transferred subjects. Again 
we discern the same tendency in clause 2 of the third point, viz., ‘ the. 
powers which should be exercised, by the Governor-in-Council in relation to. 


transferred subjects and the grounds on which and the manner in which this 


power should be exercised’. ‘The answer to this, according to the Report, 
is ntl and so the fact that it finds a place in the terms of reference evidently 
means that the authorities are proceeding to whittle down the Reform pro- 
posals in the most approved official style. At the same time the members 
of this committee fill us with hardly less alarm than their terms of reference.. 
In addition to the South African Legal Adviser (it is hardly necessary to 
remind our readers about South African opinion about the rights of Indians) 
we have three such confirmed and distinguished reactionaries as Messrs. 
Gillman, Stephenson and Thompson. The Muhammadan member is at best 
@ dark horse; and the two other members, Dr. Sapru and Mr. Setalvad,. 
who hold moderate opinions of the approved kind, are hardly equal to facing 
such a strong phalanx. It is difficult to understand why popular opinion 
is so systematically thwarted and it is equally difficult to understand what the- 
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bureaucratic mind is dark and mysterious and we cannot presume to clear up 
the mystery.” | : 


38. ‘ The situation in 1908 was very much like that of to-day, except 
perhaps in one respect. India was then 28 now on 
Denial of communal the eve of a great constitutional step forward. The 
ee Reon tebe Mussalmans, as now the non-Brahmins in both 
je gg ‘3 Onee)- sections of the Deccan, were pressing for communal 
Deccan Ryot (3), 31st Clectorates. ‘Then as now, again, the vast majority 
Oct. of Hindu politicians were obstinately opposed to any 
special concessions to Mussalmans who in their turn 
remained actively hostils to the Congress movement. But then, and not now, 
the Secretary of State and the Viceroy were persons of eminent practical 
wisdom and farseeing statesmanship. And then, but not now, the Hindu 
community had the good fortune of having Mr. Gokhale as one of its illustrious 
members who could not be led away by the short-sighted bigotry of most of 
his compatriots. With this difference, the position then was the same as 
now.......... A Secretary of State, clever and versatile but also hasty and 
superficial like most globe-trotters of whom we have heard so much, trots out 
a theory of a ‘ state owning no divided allegiance “and an India in which the 
advanced castes are tolerant and the backward are patient—an utoma which 
exists nowhere outside the imagination of our present Viceroy and the State 
Secretary—and hurls the millions of non-Brahmins into a storm. The 
Extremists are only too glad to see the hitherto non-political classes thrown 
into a frenzy of despair and if not for their usual object of class-aggrandise- 
ment, just for the sake of the discontent, they would put up the Government 
to stick to the provoking position they have once taken. The Madras non- 
Brahmin Confederation which met in a Special Session on the 20th last shows 
how marvellously successful the illustrious signatories of the famous Report 
have been in driving the most loyal and peaceful to the verge of extremism 
itself. From the speeches delivered at the Conference, one could see how 
high the feeling is running to-day among the non-Brahmins of the Madras 
Presidency........... People in this part of the country have been asking them- 
selves why they failed in their attempts to induce Mr. Montagu to provide 
for communal representation, and when they find him conceding it to Mussal- 
mans because their loyalty is being strained too heavily, the only conclusion 
they can arrive at is that neither loyalty nor service count with men like 
Mr. Montagu to whom obviously ‘ political-mindedness ’, agitation and rabid 
denunciation of the ruling race even by communities which are smaller than 
themselves appeals with force. Is this nota serious matter? ‘The states- 
manship of Lord Minto and Lord Morley averted serious consequences 
in 1908. It is our misfortune that none of the two personages who are 
now occupying their positions have as yet shown similar wisdom.......... 
So the plainissue before our rulers and politically-minded country- 
men is whether they are going to adopt a policy under which the non- 
Brahmin communities in both Deccans will be ‘smarting under these 
grievances’ and will for ever nurse sour feelings against the educated castes 
and the bureaucracy as well? ‘The results of the present policy will be 
manifold. The intercommunal relations of the Hindu Society will be worse 
than now. That would be the deadliest blow to the cause of Indian progress. 
The loyalty of vast communities, hitherto relying on the British ideals of 
justice with complete confidence, will be subject to a heavy strain on account 
of the premium set by Mr. Montagu upon political discontent. And with all 
the care of the Government, India will be on the high road to a form of 
Government which, even if misnamed responsible government, will in fact be 
more or less an oligarchy propped up by the British arms. Some of our 
Native States afford very good illustrations of what this Government will be 
like—the powerful castes riding roughshod upon the masses of Indians over 
the back of the British power which in its turn will mind its own interests 
and leave the people to what the subjects of Native States are left to by their 
non-interfering residents—the worst type of irresponsible government that 
can be imagined.” 
m 299—5 Con 


Government can expect from it in the long run. But the working of the 
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‘an. gives the story from the Modern 

Renew “ite gt nnry Bae made a target of 

his friends’ jeers, Once goaded by their taunts, he 

decided to show them that he was not what they 

thought him to be, but really a very generous man. 

He held a rupee in his hand and called a beggar to 

him with a view to give it to him. When the 

man perenehed, however, all his resolution vanished and he could not bring 
‘himeelf to part with the rupee. This excited the mirth of his friends. When 
overcome with shame, he asked the beggar to snatch the coin from his hand to 


- void the pain of giving it to him himself” The paper then moralizes as under :— 


Mr. Montagu in his report recognises India’s claims in a similarly liberal 


‘Spirit. But when he desis with the question of conferring real privileges 


upon the people his fist does not open like that of the aforesaid miser. How 


can poor Mr. Montaga and Lord Chelmsford, who is at the head of the 


bureaucracy which has been wielding unlimited power fora number of years 


past, be blamed for this ? 


*35. “The Honourable Mr. Surendranath Bannerjee, president of the 
first session of the All-India Moderates’ Conference, 
The Moderate Con- jg g veteran Congressman who twice presided 


ference. 


so over the Congress sessions and played a prominent 
Gujardty (16), 3rd ond brilliant réle in building up that national move- 


Hov., Bing. cots. ‘ment. His presidential address bears the impress 


_ of the veteran Congressman and a seasoned patriot who has given the best 


part of his life to the service of his country and is marked with the insight 
and statesmanship that are born of long experience of public life in India and 


_.of the wider world around.” 


36. ‘Ina letter to the Pall Mall-Gazette Lord Islington, the Under 
Secretary of State for India, has suggested that the 
Lord Islington’ssugges- industrial progress of India should be entrusted to 
tion for pres, the the Secretary of State and not the Government of 
eg saw A hed mass She: India as the forwer lives in the heart of the indus- 
India, —. trial and financia) centre and can always command 
Home Ruler (4), 26th expert advice ou every point. We believe that so 
Oct. far the Secretary of State has had a free hand in our 
industrial progress and he has been always located 
in London, but with all his zeal and expert advice the results which he has 
effected have not enamoured us of this system which eutrusts the most vital 
point in our national evolution to a functionary who resides 6,000 miles away. 
Lord Islington speaks very innocently about the British expert advice which 
the Secretary of State can command as if it has no other object in the world 
except to serve Indian intérests and has no axe of its own to grind. We 
wonder if such a mischievous suggestion is possible in the case of any other 
country except India. Apart from the fact that we must work out our 
salvation ourselves it is absurd that any one should imagine that he under- 
stands the Indian conditions and requirements better than the Indians 
themselves. The suggestion reveals a combination of astuteness and naivety 
‘with which we would not have credited Lord Islington.” 


37. Commenting upon the report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
Committee on the Reforms Scheme the Dnydn 

Comments on the Prakdsh says:—The acceptance of the reecommenda- 
rt of the Bombay tions of this committee. would mean giving a 

7 5s Pal i omg death-blow to the declaration of August 1917, and 
Dnydn Prakdsh (37), the Reforms Report based thereon. England is 
81st Oct.; Indu Prakdsh ound by that declaration and it is futile now to 
(40), 1st Nov. harp upon the hackneyed arguments that India is 


unused to self-governing institutions. While we 


- demand that the Government of India should also be liberalise! along with 


the Provincial administrations,:the few insignificant changes contemplated 


‘Gn the Reforms Report in the future constitution of the Government 


of India have terribly upset the European merchants, which ig 
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lear indication of their selfishness, Indeed the anthors of the 
Report themselves acknowledge that the scheme does not ener en 
iota of real power and responsibility upop the people in the Government 
of India. This assurance is not enough for the European merchants 
and they have suggested that the present constitution of the Government of 
India should remain intact for some years more, The authors of the Report 
have not made even a beginning in the direction of popular control in the 
Supreme Government and we fail to understand why the Europeans should 
attack it so mercilessly. [The Indu Prakdsh says tbat the sole desire of 
the Europeans appear to be to perpefuate the economic dependence of 
India. | ; ) 


88. For the last few days the English papers are publishing news to the 
effect that it will be advantageous for the Turks to 
Rumours of a peace conclude a separate peace with the Allies, inasmuch 
move on the part of ag the former, far from gaining anything from the 
Turkey. Rosadr (149), 8% have lost their prestige in fhe Hedjaz as well 
a” ongar = ('4"), a in the greater part of Syria which is in the hands 
cf of the Allies. It is quite appropriate for the Turks 
to coaclude a peace on reasonable terms, and the Mussalmans of India will 
hail with much gratification the re-establishment of friendly relations 
between Great Britain and Turkey, as they are interested in both. If the 
rumours (of a separate peace) are correct, then, God willing, we shall hear in 
the near future that an honourable peace has been signed between Turkey 
and Great Britain. Taufiq Pasha, who is now-a-days at the head of the 
Turkish Cabinet, was an ambassador in London for a considerable period, and 
intimately knows the ways and wonts of the British Government. Let us 
hope that his statesmanship will solve the knotty problem in such a way as 
will guarantee the honour and prestige of both the Powers, without affecting 
the interests of either. The whole world is now desirous of peace after years 
of wearisome fighting. The peace withthe ‘Turks will not fail to havea 
wholesome effect on the general military situation. 


89. Discussing the peace situation and referring to the Leacue of 
Nations suggested by President Wilson as a means 

Guiendté, Cio aie to preclude the possibility of # world-war in the 
Oct. : Sdnj Vartamdn (30), future, the Gujardti raises the question if even after 
26th, 29th and 31st Oct.; the formation of such a League nations composing 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), it will permanently refrain from dividing themselves 
28th Oct.; Praja Mutra into opposite factions. It declares that the methods 
and Pdrst (28), 2-th Oct. of German administration were beneficial to the 
German people and that though Dr. Wilson’s efforts might bring about a 
change in the form of the present political constitution of Gerinany, the spirit 
of the Kaiserian administration will continue to be present in the 
future constitution that may be framed for Germany. It remarks that 
it has not been proved that the present result of the war adverse to 
Germany is due to any defect in Germany’s administration or her 
political constitution, and that at least the Germans would comfort them- 
selves with the belief that they had lost the war because the whole world 
was arrayed against them. The paper believes that if the terms of the 
armistice proposed by the Allies will not be very hard the war will soon | 
come to a close. Itthen refers to Dr. Wilson’s statement to the effect 4 
that he would carry on peace communications with none but the real | 
representatives of the German people and remarks :—The principal issues of 
the present war are the crushing of militarism and the destruction of 
Kaiserism and autocracy, butin the peace communications condemnation 
is made of men instead of principles. Our question is how militarism will 
be destroyed even after the change suggested by Dr. Wilson is brought 
about in the German political constitution. What about the innumerable 
German Kaisers taat will spring upon the removal of one Kaiser? The 
quietus has not yet been given to the aspirations for national aggrandisement 

. which the Kaiser and his followers have kindled iu the hearts of the German 
people. She Kaiser may go, his followers may cease to exist, but if the 
. a8pirations they have created remain alive little good can be achieved. [The 
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d ja vetondte hist sAiather or nat Germany sincerely desires for péace 
‘dé jana a jon hiét readiness or otherwise to accept the Allies’ conditions. 
for an armistice. It maintains that if she still wants torely upon hor strength 
ms | } will soon be in a position to bring her to her senses. In its issue 
— ei athe 24th October, the paper regards Germany’s reply to President 
— one last note as evasive. In’ its opinion, however, the reply shows 
ae any more than ever inclined to conclude peace. In its issue, dated the 
81st October, the paper refers to the prospect of Hungary separating from 
Austria and of Turkey suing for a separate peace and declares that after 
Germany’s isolation from her Allies in this manner her days will be 
simply numbered. Dwelling upon the adverse condition of Germany in- 
ternally and her pitiful condition abroad as disclosed by her supplicating 
attitude towards Belgium and Spain, the Bombay Samdchdr remarks that 
the present condition of Germany is like that of a hawk whose wings are 
clipped and adds that the credit of clipping these wings chiefly belongs. to 
Great Britain and to General Foch. ‘The Praja Mitra and Parsi observes 
a that the importance of the aims underlying the present war consists in not 
‘ae making its conclusion a source of future hatred and bitterness. It alludes to 
x | the objects announced by President Wilson and expresses its satisfaction at 
the Allies having become ready to accept his guidance in the conclusion 
of peace. The paper concludes by praying that his guidance might actually 
result in bringing about that result. | 


ad 40. “The principles of liberty, justice and democracy for which the 
:. eS Allies are fighting, and which are all crystallized in 
The principles for the idea of the League of Nations, have no place for 


which the Allies are fight- 
ing should be applied to bitter feelings of vindictiveness and retaliation 
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| India. which will inevitably end in subverting the splendid 
hi. Home Ruler (4), 26th ideal which is the goal of the Allies. The wild and 
it Sets. irresponsible talk of making Germany suffer what 


she has inflicted must be therefore severely discoun- 
tenanced. On the other hand the Allies have to carefally scrutinize their 
own house and to see that they do not suffer from any of the defects which 
they want to see remedied in Germany. If this is not done it will provide 
an admirable handle forthe German divlomatists of which they will not be 
slow to take advantage. The outstanding defect in the British Empire which 
goes exactly against the principles enunciated by President Wilson is 
India. What we want is bold and imaginative statesmanship in the treat- 
ment of this fundamental question of the British Empire. So far we have 
witnessed hardly any signs of this statesmanship. We have only witnessed 
impossible compromises between undeniable rights on the one hand and 
vested interests and racial prejudices on the other. In its treatment of India 
Britain has lost sight of the fact that principles are momen true and that 
they bend neither to exigencies nor to interests.”’ 
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41. Discussing the prospect of a possible peace and remarking that the 

joy of the victorious party in the present war will be 

What India should do just in proportion to the sorrow of the vanquished 
og Pom Sevak (59), Bist party, the 4navil Sevak observes that God’s ways are 
Oct. inscrutable. It quotes Nelson’s words “‘ Don’t hallow 
till you are out of the wood” and maintains that 
| ie just as the joy of the Germans was hitherto out of place, so also the Allies, 
a inasmuch as they have not yet come out of the wood, should not be elated, 
though their jubilation at the prospect of a victory is natural. It lays down 
the principles that one becomes happy io proportion as he strives for another’s 
happiness and declares that the durability of peace in the present war will 
depend upon how far the belligerents keep the above principle before their 
minds while negotiating for it. The paper then goes on to discuss what 
people in this country should do after the conclusion of-peace and advises 
them to continue to go farward. It remarks:—Some people will raise the. 
gestion as to how the nation should proceed forward. The reply is plain. 
Bow do armies advance? By making sacrifices of various kinds. How do 
“ spiritmalists advance? By forsaking — temptations. People should, 
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in the same way, look upon all benefits enjoyed under a state of -depandenca 
as hellish and should be prepared to make all kinds of sacrifices for the 
purpose of securing independence and equality. It is apparent that our 
regeneration will not come till we donot become ready to make greater 
sacrifices than those which the European and American nations have been 
making at present. Now to make a sacrifice does not only mean the act of being 
killed in the field of battle. When need be every nation shoald have the 
fearlessness of dying in battle. But in a number of other ways every 
man and nation can make sacrifices for the sake of self-advancement. [The 
paper then dwells upon the importance of unity among the people of this 
country and quotes what purports to be a passage from Dr. Subramania 
Aiyer’s letter addressed to the press, wherein a lady belonging to the royal 
family of Holland is stated to have told an Indian, during a discussion on the 
subject of arms restrictions in India, that the Inlians did not require arms 
and that no force could withstand the onslaught of thirty crores of sticks. 
In the passage quoted it is also stated that home rule for India would be a 
fait accompli on the day the people of the country would adequately realise 
that the united wish of the majority of the vast population of Indian provinces 
- possesses a strengta which cannot be supplied to them by innumerable 
cuns.| | 


42. Describing the condition of the famine-stricken agriculturists and 
their cattle in the mofussil, the Hindusthdn urges 
Appeal tc Government upon Government to administer relief to them as 
to take active measures goon as possible. It appreciates the recent discussion 
to meet the famine con- jn the Bombay Legislative Council, in connection 
ditions in the Presidency. % S “eae 
Hindusthdn (20), 28th with the measures to be taken for relieving the 
Oct.; Gujardti Punch distress but regrets that so far no practical steps 
18), 27th Oct. have been taken in that direction. [The Gwardit 
; | Punch states that the Government effort in this 
connection is very slack. ‘There has been famine in the Northern Divisicn 
from the very beginning of the monsoon and so Government ought to 
immediately declare famine in that part of the province and should organise 
measures of relief at the same time. It declares that high prices have added 
to the miseries of the poor agriculturist, and so approves of the Government 
measures prohibiting the export of grain except to Mesopotamia. It further 
recommends that similar measures should be taken in connection with cotton- 
cloth, at least as a temporary measure. Itis of opinion that Government 
are not as enthusiastic as the public organisations in taking measures of 
famine relief and so suggests and hopes that in future Government will 
be more active in this direction.| 


43. ‘* We wonder where it is going to end. The Bombay Educational 
. Department started the objectionable innovation. 
Protest against the The Rangoon Secretariat was soon infected. And 
pater gg no gprs now we learn that Calcutta has caught the contagion. 
Nepencae ope vec” We have no doubt that Miss Cummings upon 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), Whom Calcutta has conferred the post of Assistant 
2nd Nov. Secretary to its Port Trust is an estimable person; 
but the public feel curious to know the feat of 
national importance performed by her within twelve months or so. For, un- 
less we are much mistaken, this modest and unpretentious person was serving 
as a Clerk, on a remuneration we need not mention, in the office of our then 
‘contemporary the Rdst Goftdr. A propos of the movement of women in public 
services we would ask Indians to bestir themselves in ‘time. An elaborate 
scheme is being worked out in England for the maintenance of those who 
have been waimed or crippled in the war. India will not very well be able to 
refuse to entertain the claims of those who have shed their blood or sacrificed 
their limb. It may mean the further closing down of the avenues to decent 
livelihood to our rising civilian youths who have stayed at home through no 
fault of theirs. The struggle after the war promises to be keener *than today. 
No precedent should be allowed of non-Indian spinsters taking the bread out 
of the mouth of men who have families to support.” 
H 299—6 CoN 
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I dai 44; “ Mr.’ Montagu has ‘evidently decided that the Indian Medical 
ii yi ee  &  Bervice should be made ‘ more attractive’; in other 
~~ Protest against the pro- words it has been settled that the tax-payer should 
— ' enhancement of find means for enhanced emoluments to the members 
Fe nets eon” of the Indian Medical Service. The British Medioal 
Doashen Chronicle ( , Association a few weeks ago got Mr. Montagu to 
ONC GS tg limdigad ate ’ moake certain extraordinary declarations about the 
| fa . claims of that exalted service. ‘Just as India’, 
said the Seoretary of State, ‘cannot or so far as anybody can see—I was 
oing to say for ever—do without the services of those who help to govern 
3 so India cannot command the services of those who help to govern her 
unless the Europeans-who carry the burden of Empire in India can be 
supplied with expert medical aid.’ The argument is full of false presump- 
tions. Firstly, it is supposed that ‘help to govern India’ is vouchsafed as 
if in pity, and not in the majority of cases, imposed. Secondly, these 
‘governors’ who come out for the sake of India must have expert iedical 
aid, assuming for the moment that expert aid is necessarily Kuropean aid, 
and forgetting that Indians are becoming increasingly expert in the very 
kind of aid the ‘governors’ want. If through prejudice, the ° governors’ 
insist that the aid should not only be expert, but also rendered by their 
fellow-countrymen, it is they who should be made liable for the cost of their 
exclusiveness and not the Indian tax-payer. It is the allegation of the 
bearing of the ‘ burden of Empire’ that shows the most amazing effrontery 
in the argument. The cant is kept up that it is philanthropy, withal business- 
like, that moves the candidates of the I.M.S. examination in England to 
compete every year. They are attracted by no such object: like most human 
beings they like the fat salary, the allowances, the pension, the chance of 
private practice and the scope of eliciting salaams all round, and they cram 
for the examinations. Once in his job, the member of the I.M.S. is supposed 
to lay out his back for the patient bearing of ‘the burden of Empire’. 
The inner history of the resolution touching the ‘burden of Empire’, is of 
course differepi, but ready-made phrases keep up the fiction in all its effulgent 
glory. In Mr. Montagu’s statement in the Houso of Commons, there is 
evidence that the matter of making the service more attractive, has assumed 
@ very urgent aspect; for Mr. Montagu is telegraphically corresponding with 
the Government of India about the proposals of increment. How Gan it 
afford to wait for the ordinary routine of business? ‘ He was doing all he 
could to expedite a statement of this urgent and important issue and hoped 
to be able to make a statement in a week or two.’ In a week or two we 
shall learn what exactly is the amount that is, in future, to be mulcted from 
the revenues of India in appeasement of the agitation. Neither the tax-payer 
nor his representative is consulted about the amiable programme of making 
him pay. But then, it is the Indian tax-payer and there is no breach of 
traditions.” 


49. In the course of his reply to the deputation — waited upon 
4 him with a request to improve the prospects of the 
0 Es tna OM, 3 + S., Mr. Montagu declared that Indians would 
not even in future be able to govern their country 
without the aid of their present rulers and that Englishmen would have to 
continue to bear the burdenin respect of the 1. M.S. also as beretofore. Isn’t 
this very complimentary ? Whata heavy burden the English have to carry! 
Englishmen, your condition has become very pitiable indeed! We are 
extremely sorry for you; but kindly continue to carry this burden in consider- 
ation of fat salaries ! 


— 


46. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Bombay Chronicle from 

: Hubli:—‘‘ Hubli too has been affected by the 

Influenza in Hubli Influenza epidemic since the beginning of this 
Taluka and alleged in- month.......... The Relief Committee has been 
ay Veo of 7 areas an institution brought into being since the advent 
re ( + of the epidemic. 1t consists mostly of members 
; of the Home Rule League........... The Relief 


Committee has recently found a new channel for the exercise of its activities. 
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It is. the villages. The cold attitude shown by the Government and the 
- Local Board to the conditions obtaining in the rural areas is scandalous, 
while in villages, the epidemic has been: playing havoc, as absolutely no 
medicine is given by these bodies.......... The population of Hubli Taluka 
including Hubli City is 120,000. If you .omit 60,000 belonging to Hubli 
City, you will see that the Government is doing nothing for the remain- 
ing 60,000 to save them from the epidemic. Is it too much to expect 
that you would raise your powerful voice on behalf of these helpless rural 
classes ?”’ 


47. “The appalling extent to which influenza has spread in every nook 
and corner of the country and the absence of any 
_How to provide medical medical aid in large tracts where the nearest Doctor 
aid in epidemics like the may be thirty miles away, brings up the question of 
~~ ag ee age encouraging the Indian system of Medicine which 
PR: + agamuedoei ), 9st sione, if well-encouraged, can hope to cope with a 
situation like this. The Doctor is both costly and rare. 
Besides, his dependence on a supply of medicines from far off Kurope or 
America makes him in times of epidemics like the present not only too costly 
but unreliable also. The Indian medicines, yielding probably to no other 
medicines in efficacy, are comparatively cheaper and within easy reach of 
the remotest corners of the country. The School-Masters, the Post-Masters, 
even the Village-officers may be given a little training to fit them to become 
useful apothecaries for our villages. But the essential thing is to bring into 
being large and scientific Pharmacological institutions which could supply 
reliable Indian drugs in large quantities.”’ 


48. ‘“ During the short period of its existence, the Home Ruler has had 
. such a variety of experiences that we think our 
Experiences of the yeaders would perhaps be interested to know some- 


~—e eS > (4), 26th thing about it. The Sind Journal which has been 
Oa. ais incérporated in this paper had a number of Govern- 


ment servants on its roll of subscribers, who were 
transferred on our list. But these began to write to us not only absolving us 
from the responsibility of sending the Home Kuler to them but specially enjoin- 
ing upon us the necessity of not doing so. One of them, who did not wish to 
commit himself to the extent of writing to us, asked some one here to see the 
Manager personally. Others again-asked us to forward the paper to some 
relatives named by them. A professor in one of the aided institutions who 
was asked to send some contributions to the paper replied that he 
would send them typewritten, and unsigned; for, in case our office 
was raided at any time, his hand-writing should not afford a clue 
that he was among the abettors of the cause of nationalism. We confess to 
a feeling of wonder at the extent of fright which this attitude displays, 
considering the fact that -the attainment of Home Rule by constitutional 
agitation has been pronounced legitimate by no less an authority than the 


Bombay High Court.......... The heads of some government offices sent 


advertisements in the usual course to the late proprietors of the Sind Journal. 
These were forwarded to us, and we accordingly inserted them in the Hume 
Ruler ; but we were promptly told taat they were not intended for our paper. 
Likewise, the President of the Shikarpur Municipality wrote to us. But we 
wrote back to explain to all these officials that the Sind Journal having been 
incorporated in our paper, and the late proprietors having sent the advertise- 
ments in question tv us, it was only right for us to publish them; and what is 
more that the Home Ruler being far more widely circulated than the Sind 
Journal, was a better advertising medium, apart from the fact that, as a 
strong and honest advocate of the cause of Indian Nationalism, it deserved to 
be specially supported. How far this aspect of the question would appeal 
to the official ear is not a matter for speculation. But what about the 
President of the Shikarpur Municipality? Perhaps it will be as well, 
also, to refer to the kind attentions of the District Magistrate. Considering 
the number of times we have been warned by this all-powerful official, it works 
out, on an average, to one warning every two months. Now it is the policy of 
the journal to do its duty honestly and bravely, but not so as to court trouble, 


h) ae 


eats ee i. 
es 


~— ‘ayto. Thus in: ‘dole our duty we cannot 

of course, any one, bé he prince or peasant, 

It has been pointed out to us that we may 

le ing about the administration of Mr. Lawrence. Wé 
“gach zy Pabedderstion cannot have any place in our mind, in the 


a ae b a een mince of our plain duty ; but where our criticism of the acts of Govern- 


ent we Pojostitcd we would feel bound to correct ourselves.......... In 
‘to’a question in the Bombay Council some time ago, a ridiculously low 

was quoted by Government as representing the number of our 
subscribers. The fact is that we started with a bigger list than was quoted, 
and that our Indian and foreign newspaper exchanges and the advertisers 
wee get a copy of the paper are as numerous as the Government 
imate of our subscribers. Our circulation which is daily widening is 
so. many times more than that quoted by Government that we are simply 


astonished that the Government should have quoted the ridiculously low 
Senet. 


EDUCATION, 


49. While expressing its extreme satisfaction at the Bombay Govern- 
ment’s recent Resolution, allowing the option of 

Comments onthe recent observing Friday as a holiday instead of Sunday 
orders of Government jn the Government and Municipal Muhbammadan 


regarding observing | ae ; 
Friday as a holiday schools, the Akhbdr-e-Isldm highly applauds the 


instead of Sunday in British policy of non-interference in matters reli- 

ieiiaimn anhinie gious and asserts the absolute necessity of allowing 

Akhbdr-e-Islam (58), every kind of freedom, necessary for the perfor- 

30th Oct. mance of religious rites. It expresses its special 

gratitude to His Excellency Lord Willingdon and 

prays for his longevity on behalf of the whole community, which, it declares, 
is extremely pleased by this action of His Excellency. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


00. ‘ The attempt of the Chief Office: of the Sholapur Municipality and 
' Mr. Simcox, the Collector, to break the Siddheswar 
Alleged grievance of ‘'ank dam at Sholdpur is, we think, entirely un- 


Sholapur Lingayats re- justified by the circumstances of the case which we 
garding draining of the 


Siddhesh war tank. publish in another column. It must be fully known 

Deccan Ryot (3), 31st *° these officers that the Tank is looked upon as holy 
Oct. by the Lingayat Community and -the remedy to 
prevent it from being a cause of insanitary conditions 
in the town—if it is so—is obviously to require that community to keep it in 
a healthy state. We do not think it is impossible to keep the water in this 
Tank clean........... We need not here enter into the motives of certain 
persons in Sholapur in instigating the present attitude of the Chief Officer. 
The Lingayats have always had to contend with the antagonism of a certain 
section of the public. But we think Mr. Simcox ought to be above these 
factious affairs. Unless it is proved beyond doubt that the Tank cannot by 
any means be kept in an un-injurious state, the expenses for which ought 
to be and will be, we understand, borne by the Lingayats, the attempt to start 


draining away the whole tank under cover of the darkness of night is simply 
mischievous and must not be allowed.” 


o1. Mr. N. ©. Kelkar is being universally congratulated on his getting 
the honour of being the first elected President of the 
Mr. N. C. Kelkar’s elec- Poona City Municipality. Poona is a stronghold of 


tion as President of the the Moderate party. The fact that in a place like 
Poona Municipality. 


this Mr. Kelkar should be elected in preference to 

 apaead pee - 7 prominent Moderates like Mr. Hari Narayan Apte 

and the Honourable Mr. Kamat is a clear indication 

_of the increasing strength of the Nationalist party throughout the country. 

Mr. Kelkar’s election is instructive both to Government and to the Seceders 

rom the Congress. Today the strength of the Moderate party consists oaly 
their holding seats in the Legislative Councils which they were able to 


* 
AG. 
o* 


a 


, ‘ | sie 
secure under old conditions. If they are shorn 
influence will automatically come to an end. We urge all Nati ies 

- therefore, to ensure the return of their own candidates whenever any He 

election is to be held. Their zeal in this respect will serve as an : 

4 the Moderates and they will take the earliest opportunity to rejoin the ‘ 
ngress. | 


M. K. SHAIKH, ; 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


/ 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, | 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 8th November 1918. 2 


* Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDETIAL.)} | [No. 45 of 1918, 


Report vit — 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complain 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the ape 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. ‘Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, when he moved a resolution more than 
two years ago for the appointment of a committee 
The report of the to inquire and report upon the industrial possibilities 


a oo ce ge of the country, could hardly have anticipated the 
7th Nov rome’ ( ) net result of his proposal before the Imperial Legis- 


lative Council. It will be remembered that his 
resolution emphasised the necessity of considering the question of fiscal 
autonomy. The Government, exhibiting unusual solicitude and generosity, 
promised that a commission instead of a committee would be appointed to 
report generally on the question of the industrial advancement of India. 
The actual appointment of the Commission was perhaps a more imposing 
performance. Its personnel was carefully chosen to attain a definite end. 
The exclusion of the fiscal question, naturally regarded as of the most vital 
importance to the industrial progress of the country, at once indicated the 
nature of the utility of the inquiry and the sincerity which prompted it. It 
was too obviously a palliative which could deceive only the uninformed and 
the simple-minded. Public protests were made all over the country against 
this unwarranted limitation of the inguiry. The disillusionment was com- 
pleted when the full terms and the selection of the personnel were made 
known. It is little wonder then that the Report of the Commission, which 
under other circumstances, would have been considered of the greatest 
importance, on its publication, has failed to gain the appreciation which it 
otherwise might have deserved. Anda careful perusal of the bulky volume 
confirms the suspicions which were formed at the time the terms of the 
reference, definitely excluding the fiscal question, and the selection of the 
personnel, were announced. ‘There is much in the Report which justifies the 
fears of those who have reason to dcubt whether the inquiry was not sanc- 
tioned with one predominantly definite object, vzz., to postpone measures for 
the material advancement of the country by devising such a machinery as 
would give time and opportunities to foreign manufacturers to study Indian 
conditions and requirements more closely and thus be in a stronger position 
to dominate the industrial field effectively for years to come...... ue Or 
Thomas Holland—the President—is a geologist of some repute with just a 
little experience of Indian industries. He would have done better had he 
continued to give lectures in the Manchester University rather than assume 
the responsibilities of a post for which he was certainly ill-qualified. Those, 
who have some knowledge of his activities in Calcutta as head of the Geologi- 
cal Survey Department, will agree that his was not a happy choice for the 
guidance of the deliberations of a Commission of such momentous importance 
to Indians. The highhanded manner in which he conducted the proceedings 
of the Commission and attempted to stifle the expression of inconvenient truths 
does not need to be recalled. It is he who has originated and evolved many of+ 
the suggestions embodied in the Report of the Commission and his unfalterning 
hand is found on every page of this unsatisfactory and disappointing docu- 
ment. Another bird of the same feather is Mr. Chatterton. Mr. Chatterton’s 
remarkable record of disinterested (sic) services in Madras and Mysore is 
notorious and we firmly believe that, if the Government had wisely left him 
J alone and not taken upon themselves to determine his abilities, he would 
have been better employed in writing little pamphlets on little industries of 
little importance to India. It may be that this gentleman is unconscious of 
what the public thinks of his claims. He had to migrate from Madras to 
Mysore and people there, we are constantly informed, are tired of his lack of 
courtesy and tact, his mediocre capacities and his contemptuous treatment 
of Indians. It is extraordinary how the Government persist in entrusting 
Indian interests to men who have no real and genuine sympathy with Indians a 
but whose whole outlook is coloured by prejudice, which they are unable to | = 
help. Of the four Indian members of the Commission, Sir Rajendra Nath 3 
Mukerji, Sir Fazulbhoy and Sir Dorabji Tata, itis true, direct some of the 
important industrial undertakings, but it must be remembered that they are 
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. ‘eos ae mot by any. means the men whom the public voice would have selected for 
aoe . this task. None of them is known to have followed in his individual capacity 
\.@ particulary favourable policy of encouraging Indian talents and promoting 
Indian industries. These industrialists have time after time in 
ce, if not in their re utterances, derided Indian aspirations. They have 
ed that stern independence and moral backbone which are the necessary 
| t ualifications of leaders nies refuse to play to the Simla tune. They have 
roughout been guided by Sir Thomas Holland, whose activities in the 
Vitiating atmosphere of Simla diplomats and bureaucrats have been none too 
healthy........... The only Indian to whom the country could unbesitatingly 
accord the fullest measure of confidence was the Honourable Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya. The fact that he had to write a lengthy note of dissent 
to which his Indian colleagues did not give support vividly marks the gulf 
that separates him from his colleagues. Having discussed the genesis and 
the personnel of the Commission we shall, in subsequent articles, examine 
éxhaustively the salient points of the Report and demonstrate the uselessness 
and harmful character of many of the recommendations. It was necessary to 
dilate at length on the genesis and the personnel of the Commission to form a 
clear judgment on the Report, which promises little that is substantial but 
recommends a very heavy expenditure which is out of all proportion to the 
benefit expected and which is, in all probability, likely to profit not the tens 
of millious of Indians in whose prosperity and welfare is bound the prosperity 
and welfare of the country but foreign capitalists, who will find this land a 
happier hunting ground for exploitation than hitherto.” 


2. ‘“‘ After more than two years the Industrial Commission has submit- 
ted its report. We have not yet received a copy of 
— ene OF, OM. ae toll report on account of the extraordinary 
slovenliness which prevails in the Departments 
dealing with the matter of the distribution of official publications. No copy 
has been sent out to the Nationalist section of the Press in Bombay as yet, 
nor Can any copy be purchased in Bombay as yet though the Report is out 
now for a week.......... We have pointed out from time to time that the 
Anglo-Indian community and the Government of India inherited the vile 
economic policy of the East India Company, by which the arts and crafts of 
this country were ruined forthe advantage of the English trade and English 
manufacturers. The Commission has admitted that for along time the Gov- 
ernment of India had no intention of doing anything to prowote the industries 
and manufactures of this country or to organise with a view to get the raw 
materials produced in this country converted into manufactures.......... We 
would go further and say that not even a screw was allowed to be manu- 
factured here and on account of this shortsighted policy this country found 
itself at the beginning of the war in a helpless and unfortunate position. 
_ Have the Gov-rnoment realised even now that a prosperous India and an 
India capable of manufacturing all her wants would be a greater source of 
#trength to the Empire besides being contented and progressive? In the 
sources of political discontent in this country, if the Comwmission had inquired, 
they wculd have found that one of the potent factors has been the lack of 
employm.nt and the lack of suitable openings for the educated classes and for 
others who have looked much too exclusively towards Government service as 
a relief........... The Indian community have demanded from time to time 
in order to safeguard their interests in the future development of the resources 
of this country that the Central Industrial Department should be manned by 
an Indix»n member and by a board the majority of whom should be diese. 
By waking the Board consist of scientific men the Commission has cleverly 
attempted to defeat this aspiration but we would warn the Government against 
laying too great a stress on mere scientific advice. Though these are necessary 
to the growth of industry what is more essential is business acuinen and the 
examination of all schemes by businessmen who would bein a position to 
judge the financial and the economic aspects of every proposition that comes 
up befi re the Government for consideration. Nor can we approve of the 
Provincial Department of Industry being placed under the Directors of Industry 
who would be members of the Civil Service or who would be chosen from the 


Huropean business community. The formation of an Indian Industrial 
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Service consisting mainly of mechanical engineers and engeering technologiste 
is also one which must be accepted. with great caution by the community 
because without disparaging technical knowledge we would point out that.the 
springs of commercial enterprise and what is known as business genius can 
only arise from the wide outlook and imagination and the powers of inven- 
tion and organisation possessed by businéssmen. While rejecting summarily 
on the one hand the control of a sub ganta administrator from the Indian Civil 
Service who by his very habits of routine and red tape would irritate business- 
men who have any forward propositions, we must deprecate too great an 
importance being given to mere mechanical and other experts.......... The 
Commission has shirked the issue even after two years’ labour in the matter of 
financial assistance to industries. The fact that they have recommended the 
appointment of another expert committee on the decision in regard to 
Industrial Banks and the financing of industries leads us to infer that there 
must have been somewhat serious differences amongst the members of the 
Commission on this point. We are heartily sick of all Committees and of the 
expense and the delay involved in their work. The Commission has recom- 
mended that as an interim measure all enterprises approved of by the Depart- 
ment of Industries should be provided with current finance by the banks 
which would open cash credits in favour of applicants where these applicants 
belong to middle-class industrialists. In other words, until this Committee 
has sat and reported all the larger schemes for which a favourable opportunity 
has been created on account of this war must wait. This is extremely 
disappointing and detracts very largely from the value of the Report which in 
the absence of solid matter is occupied with general platitudes like the 
improvement in the efficiency of labour by primary education and the 
disinclination of educated class through manual labour and such othor 
inanities.......... We cannot help commending the separate minute of the 
Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. This minute has the merit of 
going into the root of the causes of the decay of India’s arts and crafts, of the 
masterly inactivity of the Government of India in industrial matters, of the 
backwardness in technical education, which the Commission, under official 
guidance has attempted cleverly to evade and to obscure. Pandit Malaviya 
is rightly afraid of the extraordinary waste involved in the setting up of a new 
department and new services on the lines indicated by the Commission. He 
draws pointed attention to the omissions of the Government of India and 
urges the need of devising future measures from these very omissions by 
beginning at the beginning........... It is impossible to expect that any 
foreigners can come to this country and can undertake the task of improve- 
ment and building up of industries for the benefit of the sons of the soil. 
This great work must be undertaken by Indians themselves and only 
through a purely indigenous agency, only through the organisation of 
Boards consisting of Indians and of Directors of Industries and all other 
officers whatsoever beivg Indians themselves, can any result be shown in 
a short time. The appointment of Directors of Industries in various 
Provinces of India from the Civil Service or from the European mercantile 
circles has proved most unsatisfactory and neither the experience 
of the past nor the new situation which would be created in the future would 
‘warrant the perpetuation of the system in which Indians would be excluded 
even while the Government is professing to do something that is good for the 
country. Weare not prepared to admit that efficiency would suffer by a 
purely Indian personnel of the Industrial Department. But even if it were 
so, we would still recommend this extreme measure in order to secure 
amongst the community that confidence in the policy and good faith of the 
State without which large and definite progress is not possible. It is possible 
that a few Enolish scientific experts would prepare programmes which would 
be readily availed cf by a few English firms in this country. Tbat would 
lead to development of industries in India but not for IniJians nor in a 
manner that would reflect upcn their credit or add to their self-resp ct. If the 
resources of this country are to be developed let it be for Indians and by 
Indians alone. Unless the Government accept this position, all that could 
result from the report of this Commission would be to perpetuate the present 
system and to give a great impetus to the exploitation of resources of this 
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a“ In commenting Ina veer, on mes recommendations < the 
e erence of Sanitary Commissioners for the pro- 
‘eit aga Reformer’ motion of rural sanitation, we pointed out that the 
establishment of a new Department and a new 
Bervice, was the chief of its-recommendations. Similarly, the Holland Industrial 
Commission has recommended that the creation of a new Department and a 
new Service of Industry should be the first step in developing Indian 
Industries. This seems to be the panacea which a Government by the 
Services has to propose for every defect of the administraion. Its first 
impulse is to deny that there are any defects in its handiwork. When pushed 
to a corner, if recommends the creation of anew Department and a new 
Service. In fact, the reproductive instinct in a Government by the Services 
seems to be the most powerful of its instincts. When complaints grew loud 
as to the slow progress of Primary Education, the Government responded 
by creating a new Department at Simla. Sanitation was taken out of the 
Home Department and put in charge of the Educational. It is now a 
question whether this Department has justified its existence. The Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India now maintains that the slow 
progress of sanitation is due to excessive expenditure on education, and he 
says that ‘nothing Iess than emancipation of sanitation from the present 
subordinate position in the scheme of Government’ gives promise of sanitary 
progress. Similarly, it is not many years since the Commerce and Industries 
‘Department was created. Now the Industries Department proposes that 
there should be an Imperial Industrial Department in charge of a member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. Where this process of the creation of 
new Departments is to end, Heaven only knows! Experience, we think, has 
amply proved that this method of i improving the Administration has had no 
other result than that of making it top-heavy. We most earnestly plead for 
changed angle of vision in approaching problems of Indian development... 
There is no use of talking about the ignoranze and superstitions of the people 
when you have not done many things which you could have done with the 
cordial co-operation of the people, such, for instance, as the water supply in 
villages. And after all the Government and its Departments exist for the 
people and not the people for the Departments. No national Government 
would ever think of saying, as one finds it often stated in these reports, that 
the people are the greatest obstacle to the success of the administration. 
The Holland Commission repeats for the thousandth time that Indian labour 
is inefficient. It can be said with far greater truth and relevance that the 
Anglo-Indian administrator, in all matters which concern the moral and 
material well-being of the people, has proved himself hopelessly, inefficient 
for his task at present, whatever might have been the case fifty years ago. 
It has been shown again and again that, given favourable conditions, the 
Indian workman is extraordinarily quick in assimilating new methods and 
accommodating himself to noval conditions.” 


4. The Industrial Commission’s report omits to say exactly what it 
Sanjaya 24), 81st Oct should have said and hence the Honourable Mr. 
and th Nov. Dnydn. Malaviya bad to append a separate note to it. The 
Prakdsh (37), 3rd Nov. report states that Indians invest comparatively little 
} Capital in industrial undertakings than in trade. 
Has the commission endeavoured to ascertain the reason? Does a man 
who invests his Capital in an industrial enterprise get as much profit 
asa merchant? Is it not a fact that a countervailing excise duty has been 
levied on the Indian textile industry to enable Manchester to compete. 
successiully with it? The Commission’s suggestions as regards starting 
industrial schools, etc., are no doubt very good. Government knew 
all these things before but their viewpoiné has undergone a change 
only lately and this is why the rith and educated men of our country 
did not take to industrial undertakings. This apathy: will disappear 
with the change of policy. The alleged shyness of Indian capital is. 
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due to want of encouragement from Government. Indians subscribe ‘ae 
to War Loans because the gain is sure. Similarly the shyness of Indian | a 
capital will vanish with the certainty of Government support.” England ‘ 


herself was once a purely agricultural country and knows well, therefore, how 
to effect the industrial re-generation of a country. The Government of 
India can achieve some useful work only if the British Government has really a 
made up its mind that India should progress industrially ; otherwise a 
such commissions will prove absolutely valuelees. [In a subsequent issue 
the paper remarks that the omission of any reference to the Honourable * a 
Mr. Malaviya’s note in Govern ment’s summary of the Commissions Report 3 
cannot be accidental. The Dnydédn Prakdsh writes :—The recommendations 
of the commission are on the whole satisfactory. But they must be given 
effect to. So far there has been no lack of suggestions as to what Govern- 
ment should do. Governmeat will now recognise, however, that it is most 
harmful to delay action in the case of the present recommendations. | 


Oo. “The Report of the Industrial Commission is valuable in so far as 
Ne ns OC it recognises that the Government of India must 
pe come to the help of the country in the matter of 
industrial development. Among the matters to be 
taken up by the Imperial and Provincial Departments of Industries a eee 
are introduction of modern methods of agriculture, establishment of some YY: 
industries, opening of shops for the manufacture and repair of machinery....... ee 
The programme is attractive enough; but one is disposed to be pessimistic Ey Rael” 
when one reads that ‘ the cost of the scheme is estimated at 86 lakhs annually iD tes 
plus a capital outlay of some two crores spread over seven years mostly for fc =4 
educational institutions ’.......... 86 lakhs annually plus a capital outlay of two ee: 
crores spread over seven years—is that a provision adequate to the establish- fag 
ing of industries and technical and industrial institutions? Japan is not ey 
bigger than Bengal; but it has 4,800 Technical Schools Which accommodate vo 
more than 2,00,000 students ; these schools send out 36,000 graduates year : oe 
after year to promote industrial prosperity... ...... But the Government of 
India is content with a few teachnicul schools, and ‘ future establishment of 
two imperial colleges, the one for engineering and the other for metallurgy’! 
The Government of India is content with a scheme which is to cost 86 lakhs 
a year, and an initial outlay of two crores of rupees! Not thus may be 
realised the hope of the birth of an Industrial India; not thus may the Indian 


people secure their chart of economic reconstruction in the coming days of 
world-competition.”’ 


6. ‘‘ We have looked in vain in the summary of the Commission’s 
recommendations for any far-reaching practical 
A og Ruler (4), 2nd proposals for bringing India in line - with “the indus- 
trial countries of the world. Only two colleges, one 
for Engineering and the other for metallurgy are proposed, for the whole 
Indian continent. The Government is not to embark even on model 
industrial enterprizes (the Madras Government has already done so in the \ 
case of the soap industry) except operations only for the production of lethal i 
munitions........... Are these proposals calculated to produce captains of “a 
industry or mere office-clerks, are they to turn out greaé Mining and Engineer- 4 
ing experts or subordinates to work under orders? Instead of the vast depart- s 
ments, with the numerous directors and assistant directors of industries ve 
which are proposed, who will apparently have to be imported, we should have on 
been pleased to see Indian students sent- out on a large scale to study ‘ 
industrial enterprises elsewhere, and the Government financing them ‘ 
and subsidising their enterprises and thus fostering the growth of 
young industries, and protecting them against the competition of rich and 
strong organisations. But would that not militate against the vested 
interests of the Kuropean mercantile community? It has taken the Govern- 
ment ail these long years to find out, through this Commission, the shameful 
injustice of the lower railway freights to and from the ports, designed 


to facilitate the export of raw material and the import of manufactured 
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ih ole ape Silene of | Goede iseiiaeatueat. ‘Must we thank this big 

J, enygncoun angry on a matter which even the man in the street 
knew everythi and must we add that we are sceptical about the 
. Results of ite fin "3 "ror we do not know if the powers that be will sleep 
ever the recommendations of the commission, or will translate them into 

action........... The proposal to advance money for cottage industries at an 

‘annual cost of Rs. 86 lakhs and involving a capital outlay of 2 crores 
is.a useful one, although it will not affect a large part of the vast population 
of India. But it will make a beginning if it is actually acted upto.” 


7. The Bombay Samdchdr is quite satisfied with the recommendations of 
the Industrial Commission on the whole and hopes that 
ote rag Government will not allow any delay in the matter 
(17), 8rd Eating of encouraging indigenous industries and establish- 
ec ing @ geological and mining institute as suggested 
by the Commissicn. It impresses upon Government the need of giving 
careful consideration to all the recommendations of the Commission and 
removing the grievances of Indians in the matter of Excise duties and railway 
freights. [The Guardt Mitra believes that a strong stimulus will be given 
to indigenous industries by accepting all the recommendations of the 
Commission. It trusts Government will act upon the recommendations aud 
help to raise the economic and industrial status of India. | 


8. Mr. Mansukhlal A. Master, B.A., L.L.B., writes to the Divali 
number of the Hindusthdn:—What have the bureau- 
The Home Ruler and crats, who consider themselves as the real well- 


not the bureaucrat isthe wishers of the people, done to improve their economic 
friend of India. 


: . ,. position during their rule of a hundred and fifty 
eae eed ny Dives years? Why have the agriculturists who constitute 
about 75 per cent. of the population lost all vigour 
and vitality ? Why donot they get enough to eat for their daily meals 
twice a day? Why have they not sufficient staying power to stand against 
a single famine? In making revenue assessments do the bureaucrats look to 
filling the treasury or do they look towards the emaciated cattle and lifeless 
children of the agriculturists? Have the so-called friends of the agriculturists 
ever failed to exact the full amount of revenue from them in a famine year 
irrespective of the fact whether they had any grain or fodder? Was not Mr. 
Pratt anxious to exact the full assessment from the people of Kaira this year? 
Long live Mr. Gandhi who came to the help of our poorand taught them 
the lesson of passive resistance! What about trade and industries? Is our 
country destined only to export its raw materials? Do not the bureaucrats 
perform their-duty to their race by strengthening the position of foreign 
mercantile firms in this country ? Have they not imposed the Excise duty 
in the name of free trade? Japan is free to take away our cotton and dump 
its manufactures in our country! This is what free trade means! Let us 
see what our friends have done to educate us and to inculcate self-respect and 
patriotism in us. Only six per cent. of the population are literate after sixty 
years of education. Who is to blame for this,—our bureaucratic friends, or 
the late Mr. Gokhale? Qur bureaucrats expend twice as much, and more, 
on the Police and on supplying spirits to the people as what they spend on the 
education of the people! These bureaucrats spend 20 rer cent. more on their 
own stationery than on sanitation for the people! The educated people 
have drawn the attention of Government to these facts, but do the ears of 
those in authority ever open quickly ? How can the foregin bureaucrats teach 
us the principles of patriotism and self-determination? They have thrown 
all sorts of impediments in the way of our educated people. It is the educated 
people alone who have taken the pains to carry the public with them and have 
kindled the zeal for self-determination. How can the bureaucrats like this ? 
The Home Rule movement has bridged the gulf. between the educated and the 
illiterate masses, The grievances of the people are being voiced from the 
numerous platforms of the Home Rule League: Will bureaucrats now wake 
from their delusion? | . 
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9. ‘The opponents of Indian reform in England are constantly raising 


the bogey in India that laymen might well be taken . 


India must be allowed 
to determine its own 
political future. 


in by their interested cries. And that was the very 
cry used by Lord Lansdowne and others during the 
Young India (18), 6th debate on Lord Middleton’s motion in the House of 
Nov - iio Lords on October 23rd. - Lord Middleton moved for 
ila the appointment of a Joint Committee of both Houses 
to consider the Indian Reforms report........... While Lord Lansdowne sang 
the refrain of Kipling that ‘ Hast is Hast and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet,’ his speech is not the less remarkable for the spirit of 
altruism which it breathed. Indeed, after reading his speech, the inference 
is inevitable that Great Britain came to India and is here with the sole object 
of playing the Good Samaritan to the Indian people and that the motive of 
selfishness was entirely absent from the minds of British Imperialists !......... 
It is needless to point out that Lord Lansdowne was labouring under a stupid 
misconception when he said that ° he could see no greater misfortune to India 
than that British Rule should no longer be interpreted by British agents.’ 
The whole principle underlying the Reform movement in Indiais against 
that. We want for India Jndian rule, and as a mutually understandable 
proposition, it has been laid down that that Indian rule should be conducted 
under the guidance of and in co-operation with Great Britain. The position 
taken up by Lord Lansdowne and his host of reactionaries is a negation of 
that great principle, which during this war, has rapidly emerged into great 
prominence. It will be to the good of -both sides, if British Junkers realise 
that the right of deciding on the fundamental issue of the Indian problems 
rests with the Indians themselves and not with either the Landownes or the 
Curzons and the Milners, however omnipotent and omniscient they may be. 
The duty before England is clear: either she stands committed to 
the principle of self-determination all round or no self-determination at all. 
She cannot plead for self-determination in favour of German colonies in 
Africa or the Pacific, without admitting a similar principle in the case of her 
own dependencies. However insignificant the issue may seem at present, it 
will loom large when England goes to the Peace Conference. If nobody 
raises the question, Germany, defeated and disillusioned, will still insist on 
identical considerations being applied to British territories as well as to her 
own. The Montagu-Chelmsford report and all the subsequent attempts 
to shut out ‘Indian’ India from contact with the outside world, we 
look upon as an attempt at forestalling scrutiny and to softeu Kngland’s 
conscience that she had dealt with India in an unstintedly generous 
measure. But the hypocrisy of the whole move is too transparent to 
escape notice. It is very much to be wished that for once at least English 
statesmen will rise above what Lord Salisbury characterized as * political 
hypocrisy ’ and visualise to themselves a self-governing India, a free and 
contented partner in the Empire.......... In this connection, we must refer 
to the aims of the British Labour Party. Mr. Maurice Hewlett, interpreting 
those aims, writes :—‘Itis my hope that we shall give up Malta, Cyprus, 
Gibraltar. I hope that India and Egypt will cease to be domains and will 
federate with us, as Canada, South Africa, Australia and New Gealand have 
federated’......... We want no reservations; we want no limitations; and 
above all things we want no hypocrisies of the kind indulged in by Lord 
Lansdowne and his underlings. The question is :—‘ Is Kngland willing’ ?”’ 


10. In the course of an article in the Home Ruler on Imperial Pre- 
ference, Prof. V. R. Kale writes :—‘‘ When we are 
told that India was represented at the Imperial 
Conference when the decision with regard to Imperial 
preference was arrived at, we are to understand 
that our representative was the Secretary of State. 
The latter was no doubt ‘accompanied’ by the so- 
called Indian representatives and these may have 
voiced Indian wishes to a certain extent. But they could not speak in the 
name of the Government or the people of India. Here is the crux of the 
whole position. The decisions of the conference may be right and perhaps 


India should be repre- 
sented at Imperial Con- 
ference by persons respon- 
sible to the people. 

Home Ruler (4), 2nd 
Nov. 
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beneficial from the Indian point of view... But the people of this country no 
'  fonger want that they should be represented at the Imperie] Conference by 


gentlemen whom they have not selected and who are in no way responsible 


ae 


oa i + #0 them. ‘The people of India, ask for the right of framing their own tariff 


and of controlling the economic and financial policy of their country. They 
are convinced that in the acquisition of that right lies their economic 
salvation. A great harm has already been done by their exclusion from the 
enjoyment of fiscal autonomy on the lines of the Dominions and this is the 
secret of the disappontment felt by the Indian public at the scheme of refroms 
formulated by Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford.”’ 


11. ‘“‘ Wage-earner ”’ writes to the Bombay Chronicle from Yeotmal :— 
Fall in the prices of ‘Are you aware of the tremendous fall in rates of 
currency notes. the Government currency notes, which, if I mistake 
' Bombay Chronicle ( ), not, must be accepted for the value denoted thereon ? 
6th Nov.; Sanjaya (124), To give specific instances of the varying rates, I 
ith Nov. may tell you that while at Karanja, one hundred 
one-rupee noteS are sold at a discount of 4 or 5 rupees, they are exchanged 
here at a discount of Rs. 7, at Pandharkawda, which is rather an out-of-the- 
way place, the same bundle of notes fetches only 75 or 80 rupees! This fall 
in the prices of the currency notes has led to a good deal of profiteering on the 
part of shrewd people, resulting in untold hardships to the ordinary wage- 
earner who gets his remuneration in currency notes, but has to pay for his 
necessaries in silver coin, thus reducing his income to three-fourths of its 
value for no fault of his own. I ask in all earnestness if the Government is 
not aware of this state of affairs. Is this ‘good Government’? Do you 
know to what extent the ‘ peace’ of the people—of the ‘ masses’—is disturbed 
by this change ? When such an unforeseen revolution has taken place in the 
market, the sacred custodians of “peace, order and good Government’ are 
sitting with their hands folded, although they take fright at the faintest 
tendency of events which in their imagination will lead to the establishment 
of Home Rule in India! I believe the bureaucracy ought to take early cogni- 
sance of this state of affairs and assure the people by promulgating a press 
communique of the soundness of Government credit which is imagined to be 
low by the poor who are mulcted by profiteers that go unpunished. Tran- 
sactions with currency notes which I have given are dangerous. Will the 
Government see to this state of affairs and adopt remedial measures without 
delay ? I believe they can very easily restore confidence of the people by 
penalising an unreasonable depreciation in the prices of currency notes.” 
[The Sanjaya writes :—One of the causes which led to the French Revolution 
was the difference between the face value and the market value of currency 
notes issued by the then French Government. Although there is no fear of 
any such revolution in India anything tending to weaken the confidence of 
the people in Government ought to be strictly avoided. Our Government is 
‘noted for its solicitude for the peace of the country and hence men like Mr. 
Vaidya (of the Central Provinces) are hauled up before a court of law on mere 
suspicion that their straightforward utterances are likely to endanger the 
public peace. We are reminded of this by a letter published in the Bombay 
Chronicle by one signing himself as ‘ Wage-earner ’.| 


12. The Shri Saydji Vyay, on the authority of an extract from the speech 

of the Dewan of the Baroda State delivered in the 

Comments on _ the local Council, contradicts the reported prohibition by 
orders of the Director of the Baroda Durbar of the export of certain foodstuffs 


caas Ot edicts tree and.other materials of daily use into British territory. 
ex reg . : ry 
i Mikints  * inte As in view of such a prohibition the Director of Civil 


‘Baroda territory. Supplies in this Presidency seems to have issued 


Shri Saydji Vijay (128), orders to the Collectors and Deputy Collectors in 
81st Oct. Guzrat, directing them to prohibit the export of the 

same things into the Gaekwar territory, the paper 
believes that there has been some misunderstanding on the part of the 
Director, and it, therefore, prays the Government to cancel these orders, 


which have entailed considerable hardship on the poor and innocent subjects. 
of the Baroda State, : 
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13. “The public of Madras have done well in protesting against the 
mock-show preferred by the Government of Lord 
The Madras shooting Pentland. For there must be an end to this sort of 
 raroeneelpeury the Madras ‘hurried violence in the name of voir and order’ 
as Mr. Rangaswamy lIyenger aptly described 
a a er ae shall not be suprised if the Madras 
Government proceed to pay the Bengal Govern- 
ment their sincerest measure of flattery and publish a communiqué 
placing the blame on all except the Police and ladling out a surfeit of 
admiring compliments to the very people against whom the public feel 
agerieved. It was rightly pointed out by the speakers that such an incident 
in England of what was apparently a case of wanton violence, would have 
evoked such a storm of indignation that the Government would, at the very 
least, have readily consented to the appointment of a proper court of inquiry. 
In India things are different, uot because the wrong is less, but because the 
police have invariably to be screened and the people have no power. The 
Madura shooting case should get people thinking about the imperative 
necessity of bringing the police to a position of accountability to the repre- 
sentatives of the community. ‘Don’t hesitate to shoot’ seems to be the 
order with tne guardians of peace and order who are being armed in some 
part of the country. On occasions where the Police are manifestly in the 
wrong, they can more or less rely on the protection of the superior officers 
who manage to grant every consideration to public grievances except the 
right one, namely, a fair inquiry. T’'he Madura shooting incident required 
searching investigation by an impartial body. What did the Government of 
Madras do in spite of the protests of the public? They asked the local 
Collector to hold an inquiry and report on the conduct of his brother-official, 
together with his subordinates. ‘The allegations against the District Superin- 
tendent of Police were, some of them, personal and of a serious character. 
Lord Pentland’s Government declared that because they had full eontidence 
in the Collector, he should be allowed to make inquiries, what time the 
complaint filed against the Police remained unheeded. The right course 
would have been to leave the Collector to take up the charge of manslaughter 
in his capacity as magistrate, and to appoint an outside body in whom people 
had confidence for ascertaining the circumstances of the incident in its 
public aspect.” 


14, ‘Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford would have done better, if 
with the assistance of the associates of their mission, 

The personnel and pro- they had themselves made a reliable electoral survey 
cedure of the Committees and proposed not an illustrative, but a final list of 


on the Reforms Scheme. subjects, transferred and reserved. Events are 
Bombay Chronicle (_ ), 


7th Nov occurring which show thatthe omission is potent 
| with dangerous consequences for the Reform Scheme, 
inadequate as it is......... Weconfess that so far as the selection of the 


members goes, the bureaucracy has had a glorious and bloodless victory 
against the people; for, of the Europeans, barring Lord Southborough and 
Mr. Feetham, there is not one who is not noted as a reactionary and who is 
not comtemptuous of the growing aspirations of Indians. The non-official 
Indians, we regret to note, are all pro-official cross-benchers and anti-Congress 
men. ‘The constitution of the committees is so devised that Indians have 
lost confidence in their proceedings. The number of members isin excess 
of the proposals and advantage has been taken of the excess to pack the 
committees with reactionaries. The amazing manouvre does not, however, 
end with these ideally misconstituted committees. For a telegram from 
Simla says that ‘it is not likely that there will be any recorded evidence of 
any witnesses who may be examined, and apparently the proceedings will be 
private’. The members of the Committee, we are told, are now conferring 
with the Government of India and have had informal discussions with 
various Officials. What a beginning! If privacy and informal discussions 
are what the committees are going to have, we may take it that to all intents 
and purposes the investigation has begun on the hill tops. The members 
will apparently go chatting from place to place and there will be no recorded 


evidence. We protest against these hole-and-corner proceedings, for the public 
~ g@ 805—8 con 


: nov incontestable right to know the evidence on which the committees 
to base their recommendations. Why should officials and non-officials 
: i ineoomd to be afraid of a daylight inquiry ?......... But these committees, 
; a. with bureaucratic elements of a virulent type, will, after their proposals, 
ve not even a trace of their proceedings which the public can examine! 
The Reform Report never proposed purdah committees, and the context in 
which the suggestions are offered countenance the’ view that there must be a 
fall and free inquiry. The Indian public, according to the programme, need 
take ‘no interest whatsoever in the nature of the evidence, but wait till the 
committees pronounce their fiats. ‘That is to be the beginning and the end. 
A few months hence, leave will be given to the public to bless the bureaucracy 
for what they have received! The idea of a secret inquiry and unrecorded 
evidence in a matter like this, is the last and crowning scandal in the present 
farce. No self-respecting and patriotic Indian ought to serve on these 
committees, for the reason that the demand for ‘no recorded, evidence’ is an 
incredibly improper denial of important information to his countrymen. We 
'©a8n imagine exceptional circumstances in which a secret inquiry may become 
necessary in the public interest. We believe that the idea, however, is an 
extension of the scandal which began with the extraordinary formation of 
these committees. The Rowlat Committee and the Chandavarkar Committee 
led the fashion in secrecy. But why on earth should the question of 
constitutional reform, which we believe is no story of revolution or anarchy, 
be subjected to this wretched treatment ? 


15. Commenting on the personnel of the Reform Committees and 

their manner of working, the Hindusthdn objects 
on (20), 7th to the number 13, which exceeds the number stated 

in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report. The paper 
regrets that the committees do not contain any recognised leaders of the 
Congress or the League and views with disfavour the inclusion of the 
moderates therein. It goes on to say :—Excepting the two chairmen, all the . 
Kuropean members are known reactionaries in opposing Indian progress. 
It is indeed a misfortune that the all-important work of Reforms should be 
carried on by such committees! Further. itis reported that witnesses will 
be examined but their evidence will not be recorded and to all intents and 
purposes the proceedings will be private. Now if this be a fact, how will 
the people be able to know on what the decisions of the Committees are 
based and how far the evidence of the examined witnesses is respected ? 
Such a procedure of work is highly objectionable and that Lord Southborough 
should have agreed to itis really astonishing; that the Indian nominees on 
the committees should acquiesce in such an arrangement is simply deplorable. 
But they are moderates and might have thought this to be wisdom ! 


16. “ Lord \Middleton’s motion in the House of Lords was rejected by a 
narrow majority of 24 votes as against 21. ‘lhere 
. ot were only 45 gentlemen to vote on the question, the 
Lordson Lord Middleton’s post of them being presumably absent, = some what 
motion regarding the 
sicattends innleaien or both(szc). India makes the suggestion that in 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), Order to remove the ‘bad impression’ due to the 
6th Nov. closeness of the voting, Indian Reforms should in 
future be discussed in the House of Commons. It 
is rather a curious proposai, for no such restriction is possible. Any egregious 
peer is free to move any egregious resolution in the Lords, and the House 
of Commons can claim no monopoly of discussion. As regards the ‘ bad 
impression’ it is nothing serious when it is remembered that it was only a 
paltry minority of 45 members who were present to show some interest in 4 
discussion touching the ‘great dependency’. There is, however, a bad 
impression, and it is due to the fact that a handful of people should be able to 
disport themselves into high form over the fate of 315 millions of His 


Majesty's subjects, feeling authorised to influence it by three hours of dotardly 
blabbering.” 


17. Referring to the House of Lords’ debate on the Montagu reforms 


} the Sanjaya expresses its surprise that the Moderates 
Sanjaya (124), 8th Nov. have not yet learnt that these are not the days when 
Indians can revel in discussion. It thinks that Lord 
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Islington’s-reply was very mild. It refers to the article of the Times on the 


Montagu Reforms and says that one can see how reactionary the Lansdowne: 


camp has become from the fact that the reforms considered necessary even 
by a conservative journal like the Times are held to be a dream by Lord 
Lansdowne. It suggests that unless the House of Lords disappears altogether 
the strength of the Empire will not become permanent and lasting. 


18. ‘The fina] statement of the Kuropean Association is no better than 
the views of provincial associations and chambers _of 
commerce bitherto put forth, It says th dian 
ministers will be judged more by their attitude 
towards reserved subjects than by their achievements 
in the direction of transferred departments. Such 
eross ignorance is inexcusable even after the 
appointment of a special Secretary. The attitude of Indian ministers towards 
reserved subjects does not matter anything one way or the other for the 
simple reason that they have nothing to do with these subjects. They lie 
within the purview of the Executive Council, which enjoy a standing majority 
of Kuropeans including the Governor. ‘I'he Association solemnly states that 
the transfer of medical administration would undoubtedly mean the squander- 
ing of large sums of public money on‘ the unscientific systems ot Oriental 
medicine like Unani and Aurveda. It does not hesitate to charge a great 
majority of educated Indians with favouring a lowering of the University 
standard and the Puoneer chimes in and says—‘ Herein lies a very real 
danger.’ Lastly comes a strange request from the European Association 
which wants to reserve the services at least for Europeans, though it is 
content to leave the direction of the general policy in the hands of Indians. 
This is the least dignified attitude the Kuropean Association can adopt and 
we do not know how far it correctly represents the attitude of Kuropeans in 
general, when it says: ‘If Indians are given more power to direct the 
general policy of the adininistration, they can have no real grievance over 
prudent limitation of the Indian element in the services, for such limitation 
would have no object other than success in the execution of a policy 
increasingly Indian ‘in inspiration.’ When the European Association is 
willing to reconcile itself to the loss of control of policy, it may as well give 
up its idle hope of retaining a dominant British element in the services. ‘To 
the British lad, the whole world is open; at least there is Canada, Australia 
and numberless Crown colonies. To an Indian, there is only India. This 
scramble for offices in India had better cease! ”’ 


Views of the European 
Association on the 
reforms scheme. 

Bombay Chronicle ( ), 
6th Nov. 


19 ‘“ Considering the conditions in which the Conference of Moderates 
met, it was a distinct success. A great many men, 


The Moderate Confer- gome of these well-known throughout India, would 


hte SE of India @ have attended the session but for the influenza 
"th Now. ’ epidemic, still at its height in parts of the country. 


Hither the would-be delegates themselves or their 
relations were down with an attack. ‘The number 500, which the President 
mentioned in his concluding speech, was certainly larger than was at one time 
anticipated. If the conditions were more favourable, it might easily have 
been half as large again. The quality of the attendance was high and it 
included several of the best known and most influential Congressmen. [The 
paper while commenting on the presidential address writes :—]| Special atten- 
tion deserves to be paid to the warning given by one who is no stranger to 
political strategy that we are not yet out of the wood. The scheme has many 
and strong enemies. The recent debate in the Lords’ House has deepened the 
uneasiness as to its fate. Sanguine spirits have too readily assumed that the 
scheme must come; the requirements of the Peace Conference, the pressure 
of the American President, the fine phrases of the Premier have combined 
to produce a sense of security, which may prove to be false. It has always 
seemed to us that the forces in our favour might not prove fully efficacious 
if a strong volume of Indian opinion were not added to them. We have seen 


it urged that fulfilment of the declaration of 20th August 1917 is a solemn 
duty, the discharge of which does not depend on the friendliness or unfriendli- 
ness of Indian opinion. ‘True, but what if the British Cabinet or the British 
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me jatled thst while they were anxious to fulfil the pledge, Indian 
~~ Opini ri Ai gun help. them to find out the precise measures necessary ? It is 
‘this plea which the vablio of India, or any fa arge section of it, should not put 
o the armoury of the Sydenhamites. We are not yet out of the wood. 
‘The resolutions adopted by the Conference bear evident marks of a desite, 
first, to save the scheme, and, secondly, to improve it in real compliance with 
the conditions of the famous August declaration. The approval of the 
scheme is thorough and wholehearted. To many critics a general verdict 
on the scheme is irrelevant. They profess to concentrate on its criticism 
or modification. To others, however, such a verdict is of the utmost 
importance. These will find a complete contrast between the verdict of 
the special session of the Congress and that of the Moderates’ Conference. 
Other material differences are to be found on the question of complete 
provincial autonomy and the time limit, the institutions of the grand 
committees and the Council of State, and communal representation. 
.eseeeees These differences, however, should not be allowed to obscure the 
large measure of agreement between the resolutions of the Congress and 
those of the Conference on certain vital issues. Both parties want the 
Government of India liberalised. Both parties demand fiscal freedom for 
India. Both parties ask that the Indian element should form one-half in the 
executive Government of India. Both parties ask that the popular houses 
should elect their presidents and vice-presidents. Both parties protest 
against the phrases ‘good government’ and ‘sound financial administra- 
tion ’ in the viceregal formula of certification. Both parties require that the 
elective majority in the legislatures should be four-fifths. Both parties 
wish the reserved list to be as small and the transferred list to be as large as 
possible. Both parties would have ministers placed on a footing of perfect 
equality with the members of the executive council. Both parties ask for a 
complete separation of the judicial and the executive functions and other 
administrative improvements. Both parties wish the ordinary constitutional 
rights, such as freedom of the press and public meetings and open judicial trials 
safeguarded, though in different ways. We trust that these numerous points 
upon which enlightened Indian opinion is unanimous, will be pressed on the 
attention of the authorities in England by the deputations that will proceed 
from the different bodies and that most, if not all of them, will find embodi- 
ment in the final enactment. 


20. The Montagu-Chelmsford report conforms to the principle of 
evolution enunciated by the Congress and _ its 

Dnydn Prakash (37), acceptance by Government will surely lead to the 
2nd and 7th Nov.; Indu attainment of swardjya. It is the duty of everyone 
Sanjaya (124), 5th and Of us, therefore, to accept the Reforms Scheme an 
Ith Nov. thus strengthen the hands of Mr. Montagu and our 
friends in England. It would have been much 

better if this duty could have been accomplished in harmony. But as this 
was Dot possible the Moderates had to hold a separate conference in the true 
interests of the country. We are sure the views expressed at this conference 
will enable Mr. Montagu and our other English friends t6 secure the assent of 
Parliament to the passing of the Reforms Scheme. |In a subsequent issue 
the paper says the Moderate party is firmly convinced that it is to the 
interests of the country that Indians should accord whole-hearted support 
to the Reforms Scheme in the preparation of which Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford have taken so much pains. The Indu Prakdsh says that 
the resolutions passed by the Moderate Conference were of a _ sensible 
nature. A correspondent writing in that paper says that the similarity 
in demands made by the Congress and the Moderate Conference will 
not fail to have a beneficial effect. The Sanjaya, on the other hand, 
writes:—In point of audience the Conference was almost as silent as 
a churchyard. The speeches were all worthless and only aimed at showing 
why the Moderates seceded from the Congress. But why do you take the 
trouble of explaining why you seceded? We know the reason. You 
seceded because you are fools. If you had been wise you would not have kept 
aloof at a critical time like this. Messrs. C. ¥Y. Chintamani and Mudholkar 
nicely played the part of buffoons at this gathering. We know both these- 


gentlemen. Ifthere are any persons who dabble in politics without any 
settled convictions it is they. The couple is an excellent acquisition to the 
Moderates who should not fail to send them an invitation when they again 
elect to enact a similar farce. In a subsequent issue the paper writes :—The 
Moderates attempted to make their’ gathering imposing by transforming 
Bengal students into Zamindars. The visitor’s gallery was empty in spite of 
liberally issued invitations to compositors, cooks,-etc. We pity the Mode- 
rates that they should believe that the British Government is so foolish as 
to be taken in. by this poor display of their hold on their countrymen. | 


21. The Sunday Tatler writes :—‘‘ We are indeed glad to reflect that 
the Conference of Moderates has been so very 
oo Tatler (12), 3rd successful. We earnestly join in the appeal that 
eis has been made both by Sir Dinshaw and (Ar. 
Surendranath that a permanent organisation to carry on the work of the 
Conference should be founded so as to counteract the influence—certainly 
not making for good—of what still continues to style itself the Indian 
National Congress.” 


22. “The much-vaunted and advertised All-India Conference 
of Moderates has come and gone without the 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), creation of any very grave disturbance on the surface 
4th Nov. of Indian political life. Its chief effect has been 
to demonstrate the feebleness of the movement 
that created it. All Indians respect and revere some of the men who were 
associated with it, on account of the great services they have rendered tuo the 
country in the past. But they were a mere handful amidst a medley of 
unimportant persons, some of whom are distinguished only by their titles and 
many of whom were only attracted to or dragged into the Conference by the 
belief that they would be doing something that would commend them in the 
eyes of officialdom.......... Stripped of all its rhetorical verbiage, the 
presidential address, to be frank, presents only a painful study in ‘slave 
psychology ’. Indeed, his and the speech of the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee constitute a positive revelry of humble subservience. The past 
history of the Congress and the utterances of Congress leaders, ten, fifteen and 
twenty years ago, are sufficient food for their timid appetite. For them the 
world does not, apparently has not, moved. ‘The forces of freedom have not 
been unchained for them. ‘T'he President may revel ina wealth of eloquence 
and doubtful metaphor descriptive of the tides which taken at the flood lead 
on to fortune and of the onrushing flow,—through the trackless desert !—-which 
is to sweep us into the Promised Land! But he has no intention of embarking 
on apy such glorious voyage. He does not consider himself fitted tor its 
dangers ; so he neither proposes nor wishes to venture further than is thought 
good for him by his pastors and masters, who will take care to see that the 
course of the stream is rigorously confined and the onrushing flow safely 
dammed before they allow him on _ board.......... He glories in the 
announcement of August 1917, which, as we have so often pointed out, is 
a negation in set terms of self-determination. He glories in digging out 
all the admonitions for caution and slow progress of a bye-gone day, 
and, while the world is palpitating and pulsating with the new forces 
that have been unchained, while centuries are sweeping past us in moments, 
and he is singing an anthem to the onrushing flood, he exhorts his countrymen 
not to think that itis for them to venture on the waters without a guiding 
and controlling hand and the fetters about their feet.......... ‘ Democracy is 
the dominant note in all parts of the civilised world to day,’ he exclaims 
exultantly. And then comes, as usual, the anti-climax: ‘ India would wel- 
come a just and lasting peace giving India her due and legitimate share of 
self-soverament’. For other peoples democracy, for others self-determination, 
but, says Mr. Banerjee, India will welcome her ‘due and legitimate share’ 
as represented by the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme, which is based on the 
denial of self-determination and democracy contained in the Announcement 
of August 1917, and lays down the formula that the will of the Government 
of India must remain unimpaired...... -+- Now let us bury the Moderate 
Conference and get on with our work!” 
mz 805—4 Cox 


Tbe rt show which the Moderates had promised the covntry 
for many months past has at last come and gone, 
and from all accounts to hand it appears it was not 
as great a draw as some of the more energetic 
pseratatios of their organisation wanted it to be. There were as a matter 
df fact several parts of the country which were altogether unrepresented and 
apart from local delegates and spectators the only province that had sent a 
| e number of representatives was Bengal.......... Not merely in 
attendance but in the absence of very many prominent men and in the 
c nce of several nonentities on the platform who had made their first 

cursiono in politics, the Conference lacked the dignity and the extraordinary 
enthusiasm and the importance of any ordinary sitting of the Indian National 
Congress since 1900.......... What reduces very much Sir Dinshaw Wacha’s 
address in our estimation is the absence of any hint or suggestion at making 
up with the Nationalist party particularly when it is now disclosed that there 
are no serious differences of any kind. ‘There may be contingencies in the 
Se future, to which Surendra Babu referred, viz., the denial of all reforms 
ee altogether for some years to come and the betrayal by the House of Lords of 
ae the trust which the Indian community have placed in British democracy 
under which it may be necessary to sink all petty differences and even to sink 
all personal quarrels between old leaders of both sides. Had Sir Dinshaw still 
rétained the fire of statesmanship which he showed in his youth, he would have 
gripped this point and prepared this country for this mishap which in view 
of the recent debate in the House of Lords does not seem at all improbable. 
It is, nowever, perhaps too much to expect in these apostles of yesterday such 
a wide outlook or such selfless patriotism, and those who are painfully 
attempting to build up a new party can be hardly shown to be sufficiently 
generous to let go an advantage and to place the country’s plight before all 
other considerations. The address of the old Bengali leader, full of 
eloquence, not wanting in many places io that old fire which has thrilled the 
gatherings at the Indian National Congres year after year, was a great 
: personal triumph if we overlook the portions in which he refers to the 
B occasion for sacrificing the connection of himself and his party with the 
Indian National Congress, and the need for a new Organisation of a 
permanent character throughout the country.......... We confess we do not 
understand the motley group which came togetber on the platform of the 
Moderates’ Conference. Wecertainly are surprised that this arch-agitator 
who was an eye-sore to the Anglo-Indians in Bengal for over twenty years, who 
has seldom during that period escaped the abuse of the Hnglishman and the 
Statesman, could sit on the same platform with Shafis and Sethnas, with men 
who have never raised their little finger in the cause of India’s political progress. 
seseseeee odudging by the resolutions which have been passed, they bear more 
clearly the stamp of compromise than the resolutions of the Congress about 
which this remark was made by our Anglo-Indian enemies. The preamble i in 
which the Reform Scheme is welcomed is belied at every stage by the modi- 
fications which have been suggested and which are not in the main different 
from those suggested by the Special Congress........... In the meanwhile by 
the tone of their presidential addresses and by the selection of their place of 
meeting and by the appointment of a Committee to push on the work in 
regard to separate organisations throughout the country, they have thrown 
out ‘a challenge and asked us to prepare for a standing party rivalry. The 
CS Nationalist and the Home Rule party will accept this challenge with equani- 
ae mity fully confident of the hold which they have got over the better minds 
of the country. In regard to the Bombay Presideucy itself with which we are 
directly concerned, there are several hundred branches of the Home Rule 
League spread far and wide in the remotest places in the rural districts. 
Unless they seek the co-operation of the District officers and the Mamlatdars 
and the Talatis and appoint them as Office-bearers of the Moderate political 
a organisation, the thing would be in this Province at least absolutely impos- 
a sible. ‘lime alone will show to them the folly of attempting a separate 
a organisation and thus splitting up such political resources as we have when 
the peculiar situation of the country requires absolute unity and closest 
co-operation.” 
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 *24, “The Moderates’ Conference has furnished « sigularly pitiable . 


instance of self-deception and hallucination of many 
of the so-called ‘wiser, nobler and saner’ men of 
yesterday. They all, especially the Mackensens and 
the Hindenburgs of the Bengal Moderate Army, believed that they were in a 
majority in the country, but when their teeming followers were called to 
the colours, they only turnsd out to be o few stragglers!......... The 
Moderates never succeeded in showing any divergence: of views between 
the two parties, and therefore it was so poorly attended. Five hundred 
delegates for the Conference, and over 5,000 for the Congress! ‘The majority 
of 9/10ths speaks volumes in favour of the Congress movement, and the 
cause of the Moderates, if there be any, bids fair to merge in the greater cause 
of the Nationslists in time to come. The very fact that a Special Conference 
representing undiluted Moderatism could not help passing resolutions except 
on the Congress lines proves that this feigned Moderatism is a misnomer, 
and Sir Dinshaw Wacha or Babu Surendranath is as much a Nationalist 
as Mr. Hasan Imam or Mr. Tilak. The thin veil drawn over their faces is 
transparent enough to show them in their true colours, and Babu Surend- 
ranath’s threat of aa opposition, unrelenting and unflagging in case the 
scheme is whittled down, and the stern warning uttered by him _ that 
inadequate and overdue reforms are the seedlings of revolution, are the 
best index of it. Now coming to the resolutions passed by the Conference, 
we are agreeably surprised to see their identity with those passed by the 
Special Congress. A look at the resolutions will ‘carry conviction...... ner 
There is thus little difference, if any, between the opinions expressed by the 
Nationalists and the Moderates. And these minor differences did not, im 
our opinion, justify seceding from the parent body and holding a separate 
Conference. As the India, a moderate organ of the British Congress Com- 
mittee, has said, this was tie time when India ought to have spoken with a 
united voice on a scheme which is to take them on the road to responsible 
Government. But the Moderates created a rift in the lute for no sufficient 
reason. The British democracy however is not so foolish as to be led away 
by mere change in the nomenclature. They will see that the parties agree 
on fundamental questions and the differance is only nominal. Besides, they 
will see that only a tenth fraction of the Congress party was in favour of 
making this ado about nothing. All these facts are patent, and cannot be 
disguised from them.” 


 Maahrdttia. (6), 10th 
Nov. 


20. The Hindusthdn considers the Moderate Conference as a great 
failure. It refers to the scant welcome given to the 

Hindusthan (20), 2nd President of the Conference and the poor attendance 
and. 5th Nov.; Sdnj Varta- at its sessions and concludes that the general public 
— sas Phy —— has no sympathy with the Conference. It regards 
pa the speech of the President as invertebrate and the 
demands of the Conference as half-hearted. [The 

Sdnj Vartamdn also is of opinion that the Moderate Conference had no 
support worth the name from the public and that the opinion pronounced 
thereat was in no way an echo of the opinion of the educated public. The 
Bombay Samdchdr on the other hand considers the Conference a success and 


a great corrective of public opinion. | 


26. “ We find it imagined by certain people that the abstention of the 
Moderates as a party from the Congréss will neces- 

The attitude of the sarily be permanent hereafter. There was nothing 
Moderates towards the jn the proceedings of the Moderates’ Conference to 
ee National Congress. produce or lend colour to this impression. If the 
ervant of Indva (8), | ' rs 
7th Nov. party forms a solid organisation of its own or 
determines upon annual or periodical sessions, it is 

independently of its attitude towards the Congress and should not preclude its 
participation in the latter. In fact, it is necessary, in view of the approaching 
Congress session, that the Moderates in the various provinces should consider 
the desirability of attending the Delhi sitting and arrive at a decision. If 
they go into the Congress, it will of course be for the purpose of urging there 


the views which they have formulated in their party conference, and the fact 


iii and considered the reforms question in the 
1¢i: 3 will certainly give them added strength and_ invest 
cot icy Prather weight. It will of course be open to them to vote 


n a bod resolutions, adopted by the Congress, from which they 
| ‘alee end ipo bce to be bound by such resolutions. For the present, it 
clear that the organieation by the Moderates of a conference of their own 
does not exclude the possiblity of their attending the future meeting of the 
and thus ending the separation which was intended to be temporary 

by many among them.” 


27. The impression has gone abroad that os Moderates having held 
a separate Conference, the split would become 
ant oo on one permanent and the party as such would never join 
the Indian National Congress. But the impression 
was wrong, and the Conference has given no ground for the entertainment of 
such an impression. The Moderate party, while keeping up its indivi- 
duality, can join the Congress, and we know that such is the intention of 
most of its members. It is not yet certain whether the party will take part 
in the forthcoming Congress session at Delhi, and we think that it is the 
duty of its members to discuss the matter and come to a conclusion at an 
early date. The party, though not numerically strong, ought to be present 
at the Delhi session to place its views before the meeting. 


28. “Tt may have occurred to our innocent legislators that Government 
would take a larger view of their obligations and 

Comments on answers treat influenza, at least, as a provincial if not an 
“ Bo cag per ne in imperial problem, as suggested by us a few days ago. 
C Me™ ag “wy eee’ Bat they knew not the bureaucracy. It had its 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), ®08Wwers quite ready. According to section 61 (9) 
8th Nov. and (gg) of the Bombay City Municipal Act, it is 
one of the obligatory duties of the Municipality to 

make adequate provision of measures for preventing and checking the spread 
of dangerous diseases. When the Honourable Mr. Desai asked for infor- 
mation regarding relief given to sufferers in the rural areas, his attention was 
invited to clauses (e) and (k) of section 30 of the Local Boards Act. As for 
Municipal areas, there was section 54 (2) (a) of the District Municipal Act. 
And the bureaucracy believes it has discharged its duty by referring to these 
sections! Just as in Famine, Government take upon themselves the prime 
duty of protecting the lives of the people, similarly in the case of pestilence in 
in the form of a virulent and new type of influenza, it was their bounden and 
sacred duty to hasten to the succour of the people, leaving the sections to take 
care of themselves. Their first and foremost duty was to save the people. 
When the Honourable Mr. Upasani drew the attention of Government to the 
fact that death-rate even in the the District Headquarters was higher than 
that of Bombay, he was perfectly right. If this was the case of district towns, 
what of the villages? Was it not at least the function of Government to see 
that Municipalties and district local boards afforded adequate medical relief 
to the. people? Was it not their duty to aid these bodies liberally and 
specially to afford them medical help? It may be that no district local 
board has as yet approached Government for a grant-in-aid or for a loan with 
a view to giving relief. We must strongly condemn this supercilious view of 
the duties and responsibilities of Government. Without waiting for formaili- 
ties, which in normal times may be all very well but which in days of acute 
distress are simply to be brushed aside,»Government themselves should have 
moved in the matter, knowing as they do the condition of mofussil 
municipalities and local boards and the poor machinery they have to 
fight epidemics. It is impossible to acquit Lord Willingdon’s adminis- 
tration of the very grave dereliction of a moral duty in this matter. 
..eeee- Such a unique appointment as that of the Rev. Darby could not 
escape being noticed in the Legislative Council. The Honourable Mr,. 
Pranjpye elicited from Government that Mr. Darby has no special qualifica- 
tions for the post of the Principal of the Secondary Training College. He 
‘was selected for the posi as an emergency measure in the absence of any 
better qualified candidate. The appointment is temporary and can be- 
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terminated at three month’ notice on either side. Without inviting any © 


applications, how could Government know that Mr. Darby was the best 
available hand ? Government tell us that no applications were invited but 
that careful inquiries were made for suitably qualified candidates before the 
appointment was made. We hope, however, that Government will take the 
earliest opportunity to replace Mr. Darby by a suitable and: qualified person 
and we may suggest that Indians are not in any ‘way disqualified from 
holding the post, either permanently or temporarily........... Weare unable 
to understand what prevents Government from fixing the Official Recever’s 
pay. Weare equally at a loss to know why Rs. 14,000, earned in excess 
of the maximum fixed by the Official Assignee, has been added to the 
provident fund of the Official Assignee’s Office. If the clerks working in 
his office do not get any pension, Government should make their posts 
pensionable. We cannot admit that what is earned by the Official Assignee 
over and above his maximuin should be spent on his office only. It should 
be credited to Government. We trust Government and the High Court will 
come to a speedy decision on the matter and appoint Official Receivers and 
Official Assignees on fixed salaries.” [Elsewhere the paper writes :—‘‘ The 
answers given by the local Government to the questions put by the Honourable 
Mr. Harilal Desai and the Honourable Mr. Upasani at the meeting of the Legis- 
lative Council as regards measures of famine relief, exhibit the utterly leisurely 
and sluggish pace at which Government are moving inthe matter. First, as 
regards the declaration of famine conditions in the affected areas, ‘ Govern- 
ment have called for the detailed reports of the Commissioners on the situation 
and after consideration of these reports the declaration of famine will be made, 
when necessary '. Now we had the last showers in the early part of Septem- 
ber when the monsoon practically closed in the North Gujarat....... .» What 
have the Collectors and the Commissioners been doing since then that they 
have not been able to submit detailed reports about the famine conditions by 
the first week of November, though they are expressly required to do so by 
the Famine Relief Code ?.......... Reports of Famine Commissions have never 
failed to emphasise the urgent necessity of announcing a liberal policy of 
wholesale suspensions and remissions in the earliest stages of famine, to give 
heart to downpressed agriculturists. The scantiness of the September rain 
has set the seal of famine on the present year and yet Government keep the 
peasant in cruel suspense by not giving any clue as regards their intentions 
regarding suspensions and remissions, even though the first instalment is due 
in some talukas by the lst December and in most of the talukas by the 1st 
January. On the other hand some revenue officers are to be found here and 
there, giving rosy pictures of the outturo of cotton plants which are very poor 
even when they appear best, and harping on the high prices of food and fodder 
crops pushed up by famine itself. We would urge Government forthwith to 
announce their revenue policy, and warn them agaiust the illiberal and cruel 
policy of collecting revenue with one hand while dispensing relief with the 
other, a policy which stirs the forces of discontent and opposition, as wituess- 
ed in the Kaira campaign. Next in importance is the question of fodder. 
Government have stated that they have imported 25 lakhs lb. of grass in North 
Gujarat, which have been exhausted by this time.......... Steps should be taken 
immediately by Government to place available stocks of grass ai the worst 
affected taluka centres in order to relieve the stress of the situation............ It 
is high time for Government to move in this matter. ‘The same remarks 
apply to gratuitous relief to the weak and helpless, which is already overdue. 
But the great need of the situation is the opening of a number of cheap grain 
shops, as war conditions have combined with famine in pushing up prices to 
an extraordinary height. The reply given by Government to a question put 
by the Honourable Mr. Upasani as to this is profoundly disappointing and 
reprehensible. It is very well to talk of tightening the control over private 
dealings in grain, but what until that is done? We again urge on the Govern- 
ment the impertative necessity of setting about the task of dealing with the 
grave conditions prevailing, with promptitude ani energy. The casual and 
callous replies given to the questions put by honourable members in Council 
indicate a total failure on the part of the Government and the officers directly 
concerned to realise the grave responsibility that rests upon them.” | 
= 305—5 com 
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» Bi 9. A ea intersting issue: was. raised tthe recent meeting of the 
diy ° Tatle ‘Bombay. Legislative Council regarding the appoint- 
NS oats ‘da, ment of Iodians as Secretaries or Under Secretaries 
Eee to the Government of Bombay. It is unfortunate that 
on was worded so vaguely and ambiguously as to elicit the answer 
it has received. The Honourable member has various sources to ascertain 
the information he has managed to secure from the Government. The Civil 
eo 4 List would have easily shown that no Indian has ever held permanently the 
4 . appointment of an Under Secretary in any department under the Government 
mo of Bombay, much less a Seoretaryship. Nor have the claims of those who 
have filled temporary vacancies of Under Secretaryships, as makeshifts, been 
considered in filling-up permanent vacancies whenever they arose. The issue 
is @ Very important one and more so as Indians are being freely introduced 
in otber Presidencies. In the Madras Presidency, Indians have b2en freely 
introduced into the Secretariats in the Board of Revenue and the Government 
PE - office and they have all beeu selected from the defunct Statutory Civil Service 
Ee, ' gmd the Provincial Service.......... It is very much regretted fhat such 
a. encouragements and prizes are not extended to the Indians of acknowledged 
merit and standing, and it is sincerely hoped that His Excellency Lord 
a. Willingdon will find an opportunity before his departure to remove this 
me reproach. Capable and Senior Deputy Collectors and Subordinate Judges 
a can easily be imported into the Revenue and Judicial Secretariats as Under 
Secretaries so that they may be sent out from there as Collect ors and District 
Judges to be brought back again as Secretaries. One or two specially qualfied 
men may be selected for such coveted prizes and an experiment may be tried. 
It will certainly prove successful.” 


30. Commenting on the replies, given in the Bombay Legislative 
ink Mtn ae cies Council to interpellations in connection with famine 
(28) hot Nov.: Hindys. 0d Influeuza, the Praja Mitra and Parsi states that 
thdn (20), 6th Nov. the Government attitude of leaving the epidemic 
solely to the care of Municipalities and Local Boards 
is in no way eacouraging and hopeful. The paper holds that the present war 
is mainly responsible for the introduction of that disease in this country 
aud so Government ought to treat it as a question of Imperial importance and, 
therefore, should earnestly participate in the attempts of eradicating the epidemic. 
In connection with famine, too, the replies are, according to the paper, equally 
discouraging. Insufficiency of salt supply, the paper adds, is also a great 
grievance of the poor people. Bombay is naturally so situated that it can 
have any amount of salt without much cost, but the Salt Act comes in the 
way. ‘The paper is of opinion that Government err in adhering to the Sait 
Act at a time like the present. [The Hindusthdn states that the conditions 
in the country are so grave that Government ought immediately to declare 
famine and organise measures of relief without any further waiting for the 
report of the Commissioners ; for, says the paper, if they wait any more, -it 
will go extremely hard with the poor agriculturists.| 


*31. ‘‘ Higher officers obtain additions to their salaries or allowances 
Gu Pe tat (16), 10th without much trouble. But poor subordinates are 
Nov a. no treated with a neglect that is little short of scandalous. 
It is now nearly five years since the war broke out 
and during the last two or three years the subordinate officials have grievously 
suffered from high prices. It is astonishing and painful to find that war 
allowances to Government clerks have not yet been sanctioned. The 
Honourable Mr. Kamat had interpellated Government on the subject in July 
last and although four months have elapsed since then, the sanction of the 
higher authorities, we are told, has not yet been received !.......... The 
circumstances were of a special character and how Government are slow to 
afford relief to the poor subordinates is shown by their reply to the Honourable 
Mr, Kamat’s question. We do not think this is a very creditable state of 
things and the local government ought to press upon the attention of the 
higher authorities the urgency of sanctioning relief to Government clerks 
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without further delay. The qualifications of the Rev. Mr. Darby for the post 
Principal of the Secondary Training College in Bombay, who wil receive 


ae 


Rs. 750 per mensem and free quarters, are unknown to’ the outside- public, 
As an urgency measure any Englishman is fit for any post, however responsible 
and however highly paid. Only no such emergency measure is possible in 
the case of the suffering Government clerks till about the close of the warf 
We do not understand why no applications were invited before the appoint- 
ment was made. It seems from the Government reply to-the Honourable 
Khan Bahadur Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer’s question that religious instruction is 
compulsory in 1 College, 21 High Schools, 13 Middle Schools and 171 Primary 
Schools in the Presidency which are maintained by Missionary bodies but are 
in receipt of Government Grant-in-aid. Apart frem the ethical aspect of 
compulsion in the domain of religion, we do not think Government can be 
said to observe the principle of religious neutrality, when they actively 
aid such institutions and allow them to resort to compulsory religious 
instruction. Unless there is widespread agitation in this connection, we do 
not think Government will be disposed to be more impartial or realise their 
grave responsibility in a matter affecting the religious sentiments of the Indian 
communities.” 


32. Austria-Hungary has practically surrendered unconditionally. There 
is no doubt that Germany has fought well. The 
Prospects of peace. end of the war is almost certain now that Bulgaria, 
stg re (16), aa a Turkey and Austria are out of the fight. The terms 
oer on oe ( Praja of the armistice with Germany will uow be framed 
Mitra and Parsi (28), 8th ®0d we do not think Germany will be in a position 
Nov. to impose its wishes on the Allies. Germany has iW 
earned the hatred of all the Allied powers and they Hi 
will try to be as harsh with it as possible and will not spare it in any way. 
[The Sdnj Vartamdn believes that the possession of Austrian railways by the 
Allies as settled in the armistice will endanger the position of Germany and 
will leave it no alternative but to seek for peace. It is inclined to think that 
the war in the western front will cease during the course of the next week. 
The Praja Mitra and Parsi considers an early peace as a certainty. | 


83. ‘“ The miserable chapter of Turkey’s war with the Alliesis at last 
over, and, as we have suggested, its significance, 

Protest against pre- both imimediate and potential, cannot be exaggera- 
judging the future of ted. For that very reason, it seems to us, there 


“os Chinaiels ¢ \ is utmost need for all to realise the fact of peace 
ae Sid ee ’ between England and Turkey in a spirit of sobriety 


and satisfaction rather than of boast and bombast. 
The occasion and the enormous stake in complicated issues of the first 
magnitude ahead of us, demand that those who cannot receive the news of 
a victory without working themselves into hysterics should be restrained. 
Also, it is our duty to point out that, so far as India is concerned, a special 
responsibility devolves at the present hour upon Reuter’s and other news 
agencies in respect of their manner of serving up news. The news should be 
transmitted as far as possible in a plain, straightward manner, without 
embroidery or embellishment at the hands of the news agency’s aspiring 
young descriptive writers. A warning on both heads seems to us to be 
called for. To take the latter point first, here is Reuter’s latest message :— 
‘Reuter is informed that the terms of the ‘l'urkish armistice constitute 
complete and unconditional surrender, enabling military forces to occupy any 
place they choose. ‘Territorial readjustments are left to the Peace Con- 
ference, but: any suggestion of Turkish sovereignty over liberated populations 
would be viewed with the greatest disfayour. Tbe armistice is i enormous 
importance from the point of view of prosecuting the war against Germany, 
reviving Russian and Roumanian situaticns.” It is obvious that this 
telegram is compounded of official information, which it was Reuter’s duty to 
transmit, with interpolation, of the nature of comment, which is Reuter’s own. 
After the definite announcement, manifestly authorised, that ‘ Territorial 
readjustments are left to the Peace Conference,’ is added ‘ but any sugges- 
tion of Turkish sovereignty over liberated populations would be viewed with 
the greatest disfavour.’ This is obviously an unauthorised addendum, inas- 
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12 si it en bialistions, the preceding statement which is one 
6 utmost im) -and is deliberately vague. ‘ Viewed with the 
" greatest disfavour’—by whom? It should be a kindness to Reuter, and the 
a a Sona 01 rr, to be told that this sort of needless ambiguity is caléulated to be 
| ae ee ni s rather than helpful. Then, as regards the necessity of restraining 
alf-oonstituted experts who are disposed to hold forth on the question of the 
iiuire of Turkey with expansive irresponsibility, we think there can hardly be 
any two opinions. ‘I’heir potentiality of doing mischief, if anything, is greater. 
Turkish territorial readjustments are likely to be among the thorniest of the 
questions of post-war settlement, and in face of the official statement that 
they are ‘left to the Peace Conference,’ for amateur experts to embark on 
the task of suggesting, for the benefit of Allied statesmen, ‘some system 
(for the future of Turkey) in which the Moslems of India can have a part’ 
is at once pernicious and stupid. Nor are comments like—‘ For months. 
the Black Sea has been a German Lake; it will now be a British Lake ’— 
less reprehensible. Who told this to the Times of India? No British or 
Allied statesman has avowed any such intention, and to suggest that Great 
Britain and her Allies in the hour of victory can do nothing better than to 
step into the shoes of Germany isa piece of misconceived and mischievous 
exultation. It is necessary to urge the need of acquiring a correct perspective 
because a failure in this respect, as indicated in the examples we have cited, is 
calculated to produce the wrong kind of impression. Itis not for strategists and 
pinchbeck political pontifis of the Bori Bunder type to anticipate the delibera- 
tions and decisions of the Peaee Conference, or to interpret the intentions of 
British statesmen. Not less impertinent is the attempt to defiine the attitude 
of the Moslems of India on this question. That attitude is sufficiently well- 
known and its future expression or modification is the exclusive concern of 
the community and its leaders.” 
84. ‘ The surrender of Turkey at this stage was perhaps the best bargain 
. she could make... Turkey has by this sur- 
The surrender of Tur- render saved herself from the humiliation of defeat 
~~ < 7), Qna on her own territory ; she has escaped the sentence 
rs or eee of death which the judgment of Nations would 
’ otherwise have pronounced on her. The Turkish 
armistice will ease the minds of Muslims aud check the possibilities of 
German intrigues in India and the Kast. It will also bring nearer the 
surrender of Germany and that Peace for which the heart of an agonised 
world has yearned, again and again.” 
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85. Commenting upon the peace with Turkey the Gujardti writes :— 
It is now to be seen what portions of Palestine and 
Gujardti (16), 8rd Nov. ; Mesopotamia are restored to Turkey and how much 


Akhbdr-e-Souddgar (21), power it will continue to wield over Arabia. 
4th Nov.; Sdnj Varta- Arrangements will have to be made for the proper 


mdn (30), 2nd and6th Nov.; government of Armenia and some understandin 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), will have to be arrived at with respect to the. 
4th Nov. possession of Constantinople, the Dardanelles, the sea 
of Marmora and the Bosphorus. We are inclined to 

think that the peace will provide for the safety of the Suez Canal and the 
Red Sea and ensure uninterrupted communication between England and 
India. The Akhbdr-e-Souddgar expresses gratification at the step taken 
by Turkey in setting itself free from the German sway and capitulating. 
The Sdnj Vartamdn dwells upon the disappointment of the German expecta- 
tions of disaffection among Indian Muhammadans at the participation of 
‘Turkey in the war against the Allies and expresses a hope that the present. 
peace with Turkey will ensure the continuance of the former good relations 
existing between HKngland and Turkey. It considers the terms of the 
armistice as in no way humiliating to Turkey and believes that the terms of 
peace will be equally honourable to that nation. The Bombay Samdchdr is. 
hi hly pleased at the capitulation of Turkey and expresses a hope that the- 


es will deal leniently with it and add to their own credit and enhance the: 
joy of the Indian Moslems.] . 


36. While es the ~“ of life ee) peepony samen re war, ‘end 
ufid-e-Rozgdr welcomes advent of peace bet- 

Pe i sepa (149), ween the Allies and Turkey. It. hopes that the 
terms of settlement will duly safeguard the prestige 

of the contracting parties, and it is convinced that great advantages will 
flow from the restoration of harmonious relations between the Ottoman 
Empire and Great Britain. It is also of opinion that the declaration of peace a 
will remove the anxiety which has held Musalmans all over the world in Be 
its grip. | ae 


37. Speaking of the services rendered by the Tata Iron and Steel 4 
Works to the Government in the present war, the : 
Appeal to Government Jgm-e-Jamshed suggests that Government should 
to reward the war services award these services by remitting the Income Tax and 
of the Tata MIron and . 

Profit Tax to be paid by the company, the total amount 

Steel Company. ; ? 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (23) 7th Of which taxes has been calculated at Rs. 5,00,000 
Novy. for the last year. The paper holdsthat it is the 
duty of Government to exempt this concern from 
its liability to the Profit Tux altogether; for, its share-holders, with a view 
to help the Government in successfully prosecuting the war, have with 
unique patience contented themselves with poor dividends when almost all 
the commercial concerns were allowed to make huge profits and were free 


to allot unprecedented dividends to their share-holders. 


88. ‘It has been claimed that the victory over Turkey has been obtained 
solely by British arms. All the greater reason why 

The victory over Tur- Indians should be proud of this achievement as the 
key has been won by bulk of the army acting against Turkey was made 


Indian troops. an of Indian t W is wins Shu Dall tinea! 
: p of Indian troops. e only wis at full justice 
Bo 7 a would be done to them and no attempts made to 


boom the colonials at the expense of the Indians. 
Times out of number has this been done in the past, but we hope and trust 
that nothing of the kind will happen at least in this war, which is being 
waged in the cause of justice and fair play.” 


39. Referring to the project of the formation of a League of Nations, the 


Home Ruler writes :—‘' The formation of a League 
The proposed League of of Nations will herald a new era for this world, 
Nations and India. such as we could not have dreamt of in our wildest 


— Ruler (4), 20¢ dreams. But what about India? Is India alone 

to remain a dependency? Is she of all the countries 
to continue to be the country of hewers of wood and drawers of water? Is 
the rate of our progress to be determined by an alien bureaucracy, and are we 
to be asked to keep silence under penalities foreshadowed by the proposed 
Rowlatt Legislation and not to agitate for further reforms; and is even the 
time to be determined by the bureaucracy, when we should send our deputa- 
tion to put our case before England? Are all these acts of Prussianism to be 
perpetrated at a time when the, world is being formed anew? ‘These are 
pertinent questions which every Nationalist should ask bimself.” 


40. ‘ The news of the acquittal of Mr. Naravanrao Vaidya will be 
received by the Indian public with genuine grati- 

Comments on_ the fication. The sentence of the lower Court was of a au 
acquittal of Mr. N. Vaidya ferocious kind, but it kas been reversed in appeal. 4 
ar ee sapere Court at We are not in possession of the text of the judgment, 4 
oades Chronicle ( ), but we trust some of the querulous arguments on | 
6th Oct. ' behalf of the Government—for instance that the i 
increasing hardships of the Indian peasantry consti- 

tute a subject which it is seditious frankly to discuss—have been effectually 
condemned by the Court. ‘the people of Nagpur must feel grateful to Mr. C. 
R. Das for his courageous and patriotic advocacy. From the police stand- 
point, it is unwise for the executive to put matters into a court of law, when 
there are simple methods by which obnoxious people can be suppressed. 
When Mr. Tilak was first sought to be gagged, the attempt failed because it 
was through a court of law. On the second occasion there was no pretence of 
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emniothy it a ocart of le dea thereialé was prviagh iid Annes We hope 
; hé autho rities j 8 n the Coutral Provivees will not learn a lesson of perver- 
erty. from th " oe ve of Mr. Vaidya’s prosecation by resolving that, in fatare, 
tater mf hou! be > Sh with by the exercise of arbitrary laws without refe- 


ping hae willed that truth shall be victorious in the end but at the 
same time perhaps He desires that it will have to 
* Sanjaya (124), 6th Nov. struggle with falsehood in the beginning. In our 
own country also some wonders are taking place. 
Lokimanys Tilak, the soul of the deputation which was first allowed and then 
recalled, got permission to go to England to conduct the Chirol case and the 
| gladsowe news that he bas arrived safely in England is to hand. His speeches 
were considered to be loyal and not seditious and Lokamanya was acquitted. 
A fresh instance is that of the case of Vaidya of Nagpur. Narayanrao spoke 
‘nothing but truth. But according to the Divine Law, ‘ruth was involved in 
difficulties and Narayanrao had to rot in jail for a few days. That British 
justice which held Narayanrao Vaidya to be seditious and sent him to jail, 
acquitted him. How is it that the same individual (szc) acted in such different 
ways? ‘The answer is God’s Law. But on account of this, an innocent man 
has to rot needlessly in jail and his mind is engrossed with unnecessary anxiety. 
The case against Narayanrao Vaidya came to something like the following. 
Because the reporters did not report properly, the speaker was sentenced. 
Because the audience did not hear properly, the speaker was punished. The 
speaker was brought into difficulties because the witness had a short memory. 
higher Court has administered a severe lesson to all these persons by 
doing justice. 


42. Referring to the recent movement for raising a Memorial in Bombay 
in honour of their Excellencies Lord and Lady 
Proposed Memorial to Willingdon, the Bombay Samdchdr cordially 
His Hxcellency Lord gypports the movement and in doing so records 
‘Witegir. mdchde (62 its appreciation of the services rendered by Their 
Sth Sg amachar (0), Bxcellencies to this Presidency. The paper goes 
on to say :—His Excellency is a liberal statesman 
with noble ideas and has with rare skill and ingenuity managed the affairs 
of this Presidency though the major portion of his régime was confronted with 
war-troubles. He has ever remained sympathstic towards the people and has 
tried his utmost to give them relief in every possible way. Her Excellency 
too has rendered equally valuable services in various directions and the 
special interest which she took in the elevation of the women of this Presi- 
dency has made her extremely popular. 


43. Commenting on Mr. Bryning’s speech at the meeting of 
acted the Kuropean Association the Bombay Chronicle 
Corruption in the writes :—‘‘ Mr. Bryning very properly dwelt on the 
ene ere reimuissness of the bureaucracy in detecting cages of 
ombay Chronicle ( ), ae wie : P 
6th Nov. corruption in the public services. ‘The people know 
: that the rot is there, but ‘it can’t be proved’. 
One of the forms of corruption discussed in the local Council ralated to the 
supplies that go to touring officials. Last year we exposed in these columns 
@® specific instance that occurred in the Panch Mahals, regarding which 
the local Government, so far as we are aware, took no deterrent action what- 
soever. If the C. I. D. were, for a change, to devote themselves to something 
useful, they could bring about a number of prosecutions. As it is, cases of 
incredibly mean corruption—like the acceptance of vegetables, fish and 
fowls—thrive and there is no adequate check. We quite appreciate Mr. 
Bryning’s indignation touching the subject.” 


44. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Bombay Chronicle :— 
“On Sunday night, at about 10 p.m., while passing 


in —— highhandedness from the Motibazar, which was packed owing to the 
: bay. aN Devali festival, I found a police constable Pes 


5th Nov. the beard of a Muhamwmadan Bori, giving him blows 
| on the face and» buffets ‘on the back. On account 
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of large iebeds and other difficulty it -was not possible to enquire into the 
causes of this highhandedness. Anyhow, whatever the lapses of the Bori, oe 
who was quite decently dressed and looked a gentleman this exhibition of eee 

Prussian habits on the part of the constable could never be justified. But i 

this is not a solitary instance of police highhandedness. It ie only an 
example of what is practically daily happening sround us, Under the cir- 
cumstances would it be inopportune to suggest the formation of a L 

to protect the public from the attacks of such hooligans by bringing them 
to justice ? ”’ 


45. “8S. G. Warty concludes a long article on the Forest Department in 

! Kanara’ as follows :—So then we see that in Kanara 

The administration of population decreases, cattle decrease, cropped area 
the Forest Department in decreases, the available margin for increase of culti- 
age wel t of India (8), 7th vation also decreases. Forest area alone increases 
ed and along with it our hardy fallows. I do not mean 
to say that the decrease is all on account of the 
process of afforestation or curtailment of privileges, but a great part of it un- 
doubtedly is. And if thatis so, can the administration of the Forest Depart- 


ment in Kanara be pronounced a success ? ”’ 


46. ‘“‘ The Indian editors whom the Indian Government had chosen-were 
granted separate interviews by their Majesties in 
The Deputation ofIndian HKngland, and their Majesties showed keen sympathy 


Editors to England. for India’s welfare. The Editors were greatly im- 
Home Ruler (4), 2nd _ pressed by this gracious act, which stands in strange 
Nov. contrast with the negligence of the Ministry of 


Information, whose guests the Editors were to ba, in 
permitting them to be left at Port Said for nearly a month, despite their 
telegrams and, later, a letter of protest. Considering the sudden turn which 
the War has taken, we wonder if the visit of the Editors will have to end soon. 
In any case, we trust that their presence will not be utilized in connection 
‘with the Reforms.” 


LEGISLATION. 


47. Referring to the Bill to regulate and control the cotton 
business, the Bombay Samdchdr fully recognises its 
The Cotton Control necessity but suggests that the proposed constitu- 
se before the Bombay tion of the Board requires modification. The paper 
egislative Council. Se 
‘Bombay Samdchdr (62). maintains that some of the members of the Board 
9th Nov.; Jém-e-Jamshed must be elected by the commercial community them- 
(23), 9th Nov. selves; for the cotton merchants are not expected 
to trust the Government nominees to the same 
extent as they would their own representatives. [lhe Jdm-e-Jamshed, too, 
endorses the above-mentioned views and urges that the elective element must 


be introduced into the constitution of the Board. | 


48. Commenting upon the Honourable Mr. Patel’s Bill the Jdgaruk 
writes :—The Kesart and the Sanjaya argue that 

The Hononrable Mr. marriages between Brahmin males and non-Brahmin 
SS Hindu Marriage fran bi conduce to og Picante of 4 nation 
F as the former are a more advanced people; & non- 
ich aiasid adalah Brahmin, however, must not aspire to the hand of 
a Brahmiv girl as that would have a contrary effect. These arrogant 
upholders of the caste system have no idea how they wound the feelings of 
others by such shameless arguments. If what they say is true, why do they 
not give their girls to Kuropeans? ‘The Europeans are decidedly a more 
advanced people than the Brabmins. If all the Europeans are not, the 
Germans surely are and the Brahmins are great admirers of German culture. 
The Kesart and the Sanjaya should therefore advise their castemen to 
contribute tc the advancement of the world by making a present of their 
girls to the Germans. ‘The Germans will surely accept such a gift. Besides 
no Bill is necessary to legalize such’ marriages. Indeed the Germans have 
shown by their conduct in the present war that a marriage ceremony is not 
--at all necessary in such cases. 
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i 4 — According to the-Calontta message tise we published yesterday,. 
= Sig | the Director of Public Instruction, in view of the 
serious proportions the influenza epidemic is assum-. 
ing in. the city, has ordered all: the schools and 
colleges there to be closed for a fortnight. The 
epi uf. sanity of this order is in striking contrast to the 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), very peculiar procedure,—which is still fresh in the 
9th Nov. | public mind,—followed by the educational authori- 
: ties in Bombay when the city was in the throes of 
the worst ravages of the epidemic. Why was the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bombay, indulging 1 in a policy of masterly inactivity ? Why was every 
crank employed in a position of authority in the various educational institu- 
tions left to wreak his eccentricity on the hapless students? Will Bombay 
Castle vouchsafe some light on this subject through the: medium of a ‘ Press 
Note’ or of one of those nondescript sheets, misnamed newspaper, which it 
subsides at the public expense to retail ‘ correct information’ and * sober 

opinions ’ on its behalf? ” 


50. “In reply to an interpellation by the Honourable Khan Bahadur 
Ebrahim Haroon Jaffer as to the names and number 

Compulsory religious of grant-in-aid schools and colleges where com- 
instruction in schools and pulsory religlous instruction is imparted to non- 
colleges receiving grants- (Qhristian students in this Presidency, the Govern- 
 cnies Chronicle ( ), "ent mentioned no less than 206 institutions where 
8th Nov. such a course is followed. The striking figure itself 
indicates the extent to which the instruction of the 

doctrine of an alien faith is forced on the minds of non-Christian students, 
due, of course, to the helplessness of themselves or their parents and 
guardians. The public must take care lest the attitude of religious neutrality 
on the part of the Government suffers the number of such institutions to grow, 
and the honourable members will, we hope, make searching inquiry in this 
connection and get this long-standing grievance redressed. Religious instruction 
must not, in our opinion, be compulsory, whether in private or Government 
institutions. Nothing is more absurd than that the public funds should be 
utilised in a manner the public disapprove of most, particularly in cases of 
grant-in-aid institutions. We need not remind the authorities here of the 


operations of the conscience clause in England and in other places. The one 


glaring example that has been repeatedly brought to our notice and has been 
discussed in our columns by severa! correspondents, is that of Wilson 
College—the solitary college in this Presidency where teaching in the Bible 
is compulsorily imparted. Apart from the principle of the thing there is a 
manifest hardship imposed on the students, inasmuch as a substantial portion 
of their valuable time is taken away by adding a subject more to the course 
of studies prescribed by the Uiversity. The University Senate and Syndicate 
should take notice of the matter, and make inquiry as to why the students, 
already.groaning under the heavy pressure of the existing curriculum, are 
loaded with an additional subject !” 


91. ‘“‘ While the world is moving forward by rapid strides in the direction. 
of solid progress, the bureaucrats in India stick to 
The attitude of bureau- their old shibboleths and formule of experiment and 
crate tap aor anc’ procrastination. The reply of the Punjab Govern- 
ieee of fate (8) ment refusing to sanction the scherhe of free and 
7th Nov. ’ compulsory primary education planned by the 
Multan Municipality is an instance in point. Being 
fully aware of the reluctance of the Government to bear even a fraction of the 
cost of such a measure, the Municipality had offered to take up the whole and 
undivided responsibility of the financial burden. In these circumstances 
one should have expected that Government would lend its enthusiastic support 
to the scheme forwarded to them for their sanction. But it is astonishing to 
find that the Punjab Government could not see their way to sanction such a 
simple measure. We fail to understand the necessity of awaiting the results. 
of a similar experiment in the District Local Boards.” 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


02. A Sholapur correspondent writing to the Dnydn Prakash Com- 
plains that since Mr. Simcox became the Collector 
The Collector of Shola- ” Sholapur several incidents offensive to the public 
pur and the emptying mind have taken place. He goes on :—He pressed 
of she ggg secre “aD the Shol4pur Municipality to empty the Siddheshwar 
oa tee a ©) Tank against its will. When the Municipal officials 
and the City Magistrate proceeded to carry out the 
project thousands of people gathered on the spot and declared that they 
would rather be killed than allow the wall of the lake to be breached. The 
City Magistrate, therefore, brought the police, but it was of no avail. In the 
confusion that followed a few persons were thrown into the mire. Ultimately 
when it appeared that a riot was certain Mr. Simcox was induced to put 
a stop to the operations and the police were withdrawn. In the meantime 
a civil court injunction was taken out and a suit filed in the matter. 


NATIVE STATES. 


93. The Chief of Manavadar has recently died at a very early age. We 

are of opinion that under the present circumstances 

The Manavadar State Government should take up the management of the 
(Kathiawar) should be Qtatein the interest of the minor heir and of the 


immediately placed under . age 
management. State itself. It would be an act of justice, which 


Political Bhomiyo (75), would redound to the credit of Government, if they 
1st Nov. were to appoint a competent Muhammadan gentle- 
man to the post of Administrator, An enquiry 
should also he held into the bad reports that may be in circulation about the 
administration and the use of the State treasury by the deceased chief so that 
public doubts may be removed and Government may not be held responsible 
for any maladministration in the past. Attempts may be made to hush up 
matters in a way that would prejudice the position of the minor heir, the 
State and the Junagadh State. We would, therefore, ask Government to take 
the State under their own management in the interests of all concerned. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 15th November 1918. 


* Reported in advance. 
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PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 16th November 1918. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 


alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
CONTENTS. 
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Alleged unsatisfactory Government measures to meet the fodder 
famine in Gujarat . 10& 51 
Government should supply fodder also to owners of cattle who are not 
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Protest against any stomps to leon Indien ngricciteriste to grow 
foodstuffs in order to provision starving Europe 48 
British rule: 
Bureaucrats and rulers of Native States must give way before 
democracy 39 
Economic needs of India 44 
Protest against the proposed Excess Profits ‘I 45 
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The proposal to remove the excise duties on ~—— cotton manu- 
factures 43 
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appointed to investigate the case of the Ali brothers 40 
Why the name of Dr. B. 8. Shroff should not be removed from the - 
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T'he Franchise and Subjects Committees under the Reform Scheme .. 19—21 
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: Promotions of and war allowances to primary school 
and other Government servants 


t that the tof the Rass, _ and Cherr Committee 
as not been published .__.. 


Protest against orders preventing publication of Gover ament advertise- 
ments in certain — newspapers , 


Protest against the refusal to provide a Moslem Hostel foe the — 
College . 


War: 
Comments on ‘the selection of Sir 8. P. Sinha to or India at 
the Peace Conference. 


His Imperial Majesty the King-Emperor’s mantene to India 
Reconstruction of the Empire after the war 


Termination of the hostility between Turkey and the Allies 
The Armistice 


The future of Turkish iertitoties , 
The Premier’s message to India through Sir 8. P. Sinha 


LEGISLATION— 
The Cotton Control Bill 


EDUCATION— 


Appeal for funds for laboratories in Bombay on behalf of the College 
proposed to be started by the National Education Movement . 62 


Comments on the Government Press Note regarding introducing English 
standards in Primary Schools 


MUNICIPALITIES— 


60 & 61 


His Excellency the Governor should intervene to save the Siddheshwar 
Tank of Sholapur . , ' ; 


Lessons to be learnt from the influenza epidemic 
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-, POLITICS ‘AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


eo . “The triumph of the Alliesis the triumph of democracy. Allthe Allied, 
ihe nations represented the cause of democracy........<«s: 
The Armistice. Never had democracy been called upon.to face such 
1 a. vag et * problems, to make such high sacrifices, to put forth 
Chronicle ( 'y, 14th tnd supreme efforts in organisation, Never has an ordeal 
| - been passed through more successfully, never has final 
triumph been more complete. In all these great and complex transactions, the 
part played by Great Britain has been as glorious as it was difficult, and might 
have been perplexing to a less talented nation. Fighting for democracy, 
nationality and self-determination, the British Empire had its own weak 
spots, where the enemy might try all the artful trickery of which he was a 
past master. Great Britain has its Ireland, its Egypt and its India.......... 
A greater problem still Great Britain had to face. What was to be the status 
of its millions of non-white and non-Christian subjects in the democratic 
federation of the future ? Were they to be the helots of white Britishers, or 
equal partners in the British Empire? The problem was beset with difficul- 
ties. The democratic ideal of the west had never recognised the non-whites 
and the non-Christians. Huropeans had never liked the idea of fighting 
by the side of non-whites against whites. The great daughters of Great 
Britain, the self-governing colonies and Dominions had ever refused to 
extend the hand of fellowship to the non-white citizens of the British 
Kmpire. But the statesmen of Great Britain took their courage in both 
hands and offered a bold solution. In the partnership of the British 
Hmpire they admitted non-white Indians into the Councils of the Empire. 
Full and complete self-government has been announced to be the goal of 
British policy in India while the War was in progress, and the Prime 
Minister has solemnly declared on the eve of triumph that ‘India’s neces- 
sities must not be forgotten when the Peace Conferenes is reached’. Above 
all, India is to be represented at the Peaca Conference. When an Indian, 
the real representative of the Indian people, takes his place by the side of 
the plenipotentiaries of the great Powers of the world, then will the true 
democratic ideal have been fully realised, and breaking through the artificial 
restrictions of religion, race and colour, democracy will have become co- 
extensive with humanity.” [The Bombay Chronicle writes:—‘In one 
respect, we are now entering on a stage of great anxiety. We have to secure 
the future peace of the world, and it involves sacrifice from all natious to 
achieve conditions of tranquillity for a long time to come. As Lord Rosebery 
said, he who dreams of the return of old conditions is a fool. The statesmen 
of all the Allied countries have now, not to settle the division of spoils or 
to gloat over the discomfiture of our enemies, but to address themselves to the 
duty of establishing a world which is ‘safe for democracy’ and in which’ 
it is perilous for autocracy aud Kaiserism—whatever their disguisings—to 
assert themselves again.”’ | 


*2. ‘* Wherever there are subject peoples, there is always the 
Tndéen-Bosial Boforsase danger of militarism. It should be the aim of the 
(5) The Peace Conference, therefore, to ensure that every 
bed ioe race and nation is sovereign in its own territory. 
When we analyse the causes of the present war, we find that at the bottom 
it arose out of the desire to exploit the peoples of Asia and Africa in the 
interests of HKurope. If this exploitation is to continue, another war in the 
near future is a certainty. The Peace Conference should lay the axe at the 
root of this evil principle of exploitation. Great Britain and France have 
declared that it is their intention to restore indigenous rule in the territories 
taken from Turkey. This is an admirable beginning. We trust that it will 
not end there. The news that Sir 8. P. Sinha will attend the Peace 
Conference as a delegate from India has given immense satisfaction. The 
satisfaction. would have been vastly greater if Sir Satyendra had been 
nominated by a Government which rested, to a larger extent than the Govern- 
ment of India does, on the Opinion of the people of India. We have every 
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e “Great Britain will casi évery nerve to hasten the day when India 

ll take her place as an equal amcag the self-governing nations of the 
Commonwealth or, to use the happy phrase of the King-Emperor, 
eens of nations. It is now our privilege to rejoice at the glorious 
triumph of right over might, which brings the federation of all mankind for 


te the first time in history wilhin the range of practical politics.’’ 


8. The Mufid-e-Rozgdr feels jubilant over the destruction of German 
autocracy and concludes by saying that Government 

setuid silooger (149), will reward our services (rendered during the war) by 
keeping us happier and more contented. In another 

note the paper draws the attention of Government to the condition of the poor 
and suggests that during the forthcoming holidays, when celebrations will be 


held oh the signing of the armistice, arrangements should be made to feed 
the poor also. 


4. The Muslim Herald, in a leading article, rejoices the Po gga 

of hostilities after four years of hard fighting, and 
ine Herald (159), says that all the misfortunes and troubles conse- 
eAG quent upon war will now be brought to an end. 
Referring to the imperious and haughty Kaiser, the paper remarks that even 
he has been brought down to his knees and compelled to renounce the throne 
of Germany. It adds that only the cause of justice and truth can prevail in 
the end. In conclusion the paper pays a tribute to the gallantry shown by 


the Allied armies, especially the forces of Great Britain, and wishes prosperity 
to the British arms. 


*5. “ The darkest hour is before the dawn, and when'in July last the 
SEER darkest hour for humanity appeared, there wasa 
sie, a os ee), +188 regular epidemic of influenza. The stoutest hearts 
were getting faint, and even some of the Anglo- 
Indian journals were not exempt from the sickening malady. We were 
immunised against the malady from the earliest days of the war, by our 
reasoned optimism and absolute faith in the unrivalled power of the invin- 
cible British Navy........... The sure shield of the Navy has indeed justified 
itself, in shielding humanity and civilization from rack and ruin. What was 


‘in fact the réle of the British N avy? To blockade and strangle the enemy 


empires and so well has she succeeded in that role, that in the end she has 
achieved the task allotted to it. The blockade has succeeded in strangling 
the enemy’s Military, Naval and Air Forces to such an extent that absolute 
surrender alone has saved the enemies from acute famine and its sister 
pestilence—the inevitable accompaniments of an exhausting war of attrition.” 


6. Commenting upon the fall of Germany, the Gwardti writes :— 
pier | It is our belief that the British navy was the chief 
Guardty (16), 10th factor in defeating Germany. Germany had not 
an. FS ag ee made preparations to fight against the world but it 
Nov. ; Praja Mitra and W®8 placed in a position to defy the world by force 
Parsi (28), 13th and 14th Of circumstances. It has been defeated but not until 
Nov.; Bombay Samdchdr it has fought to the last as becomes a warrior. Its 
(62), 14th Nov.; Akhbdr- newspapers say that it is no disgrace to be defeated 
e-Isldm (58), 16th Nov.; by the whole world. We anticipated such an 
aoe LL rane secnil . argument on their part three weeks ago. These 
Vijaya (77) sath Nace J” circumstances will remain unchanged however hard 
as the conditions of peace may be. We need not be 

surprised if the whole world joins to weaken Germany. It will be a source of 
satisfaction to the Germans that they possessed certain super-eminent qualities, 
though the whole world leagued together against their country to bring about 
its downfall. These thoughts will sustain Germany and stimulate it to once 
again work in the direction of progress. ‘Though the Germans have been 
defeated now they will believe in their heart of hearts that they had pursued 
the right lines of progress. The fall of Germany has proved the rottenness 
of its administration and internal policy. [The Sdnj Vartamdn regards the 
fall of Germany as a lesson to the world. It attributes the adventures of 
Germany to the unbounded ambition of the Kaiser who in its opinion has met 
his doom, It expresses satisfaction at the triumph of the’ cause of righteous- 


ness which Britain espoused and opines that had it not been for British 


intervention the continental powers would have become vassals of Germany, 


It also gives its due meed of praise to America for helping to bring the war to 
a speedy close. In its opinion the terms of the armistice are sufficiently 
strong to keep down German ambitions for all times. It praises the generosity 
of the Allies in supplying food to the starving enemy. The Praja Mitra and 
Pdrsi considers it very wise on President Wilson's part to have made up his 
mind long ago on the principles that would govern the peace. It considers 
the terms of the armistice as mild and humane and believes that the enemies 
of yesterday will be the friends of tomorrow and will co-operate in establish- 
ing the peace of the world. The Bombay Samdchdr expresses its gratitude 
for the success of the righteous cause of the Allies and the complete defeat 
of the enemy. The Akhbdr-e-Islém hopes that Grest Britain will be merciful 
towards Turkey and wil] use its influence fo maintain its dignity and to 
develop its resources. It gratefully quotes a letter received by it from 
Government House, Bombay, which strengthens its hopes that the old friendly 
relations between the British and Turkish Empires may again be established. 
The Shri Venkateshwar sees the hands of Providence in breaking the 
autocracy of Prussia and and Russia by means of the war which in its 
opinion eventually will lead to the removal of autocracy from all parts of 
the world. The Shri Saydji Vaya hopes that England will grant Swardjya 
to India in recognition of her valuable services during the war.| 


7. The Bombay Samdchdr is extremely pleased with His Majesty’s 
: message, appreciating the services rendered by India 
H. I. M. the King- jn successfully prosecutting the war and declares 
— message 6 that this appreciation is a fitting reply to the 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), opponents of Indian progress. It approves of the 
15th Nov.; Praja Mitra ‘selection of Sir 8. P. Sinha as a representative of 
and Parsi (28),15th Nov. India in the coming peace conference and suggests 
| that the appointment of an Indian in the peace 
conference is a precursor of the equality which India is to enjoy in future. 
It is indeed gratifying, the paper adds, that even the Premier has seen 
the necessity of sending a similar message. [The Praja Mitra and Parsi, 
expressing its gratification at His Majesty’s message, urges on Government 
the necessity offchecking the attempts of the opponents of Indian progress, 
who try to trifle with the sacred declaration of 20th August 1917. | 


8. ‘*The Press Bureau announced a few days ago that ‘ the British 
Government has always recognised that the magni- 

Comments on the _ ficent sacrifices by the Dominions and India entitle 
anette of Le ES them to an equal voice with the United Kingdom 
ro te Nea, rs ea in. the settlement of the terms of Peace’; and 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), further, that the Governments of the Dominions 
14th Nov. and of India had been warned ‘to hold themselves 
in readiness to come over, or send representatives. 

Yesterday we published the ‘announcement from Calcutta that Sir S. P. 
Sinha ‘has been asked to be ready to proceed to England to represent 
India at the Peace Conference’’. Weare also told that Sir 8. P. Sinha is 
proceeding to Simla directly to see the Viceroy en route to Bombay whence 
he will embark for England. While the recognition by the British Govern- 
ment of the right of India to be represented at the Peace Conference will 
be welcomed by everyone in this country, itis necessary to point out once 
more and to emphasise that the manner in which the Indian representative 
has been selected is open to grave objection. ‘To say that is not to reflect 
on Sir S. P. Sinha: his personality, indeed, has got nothing to do with 
the question at issue. If India is going to have ‘an equal voice’ with 
the representatives of the Dominions and of the United Kingdom at the 
deliberations of the Peace Conference, her representative should, as far 
as the different conditions prevailing in India would permit, have the same 
representative character as will belong to the delegates representing the 
Dominions. For the Government of India to nominate a delegate cannot 
secure that result. It would be merely cynical to interpret ‘India’ in 
this matter in terms of the Indian bureaucracy, and ignore the people of 
India. What the Government of India should have done, what they should 


| pen the Indian National ian ‘to slect representa- 
béha 2 the: Indian : peo] Osi Notwithstanding all the boosting: 
s been! bestowed on the - Seceders’. and similar mushroom growths, 
to con Indian organisation that has a truly national, and therefore, 
ive; character in the eyes of the: civilised world, is the Indian. 
National Congress, and the Government of India, as well as the Government, 
at Home, know it. Why then, at such a time as this, should they resort 
to ure—we will not say tactics—which savours more of the old 
rather than the New era which the termination of the war has ushered 
in? We think the country should enter a firm protest against the decision 
of the Government of India, and insist on properly accredited Indian 
representatives being sent to Europe, if necessary together with Sir S. P. 
Sinha as the spokesman of the Indian Government. But independent Indian 
representatives must be present at the Peace Conference. The authorities 
should not strangle ‘self-determination’ at its very birth so far as India. 
is concerned.” 


*9, “Sir S. P. Sinha has been deputed to attend the Peace Conference 
on behalf of India, and he is shortly proceeding 
* ceepiaaatns (6), 1vth +> England for the same. We wonder why the 
claims of the Honourable Mr. Bhupendranath Basu 
and Sir Sankaran Nair are silently passed over, and why Sir S. P. Sinha 
is every now and then selected and hurried to England to do business on 
behalf of India? There are many men in the land who can more indepen- 
dentiy and efficiently discharge the delicate task entrusted to him, and 
there are some already in England. The other colonies are allowed to send 
more than one delegate to the Imperial War Cabinet, and possibly also to 
the Peace Conference, and therefore, and in view of the fluid condition of 
our constitution also, if was incumbent on the British Government to allow 
India to be represented by at least two members: one non-official and the 
other official. Sir S. P. Sinha may represent the official India, but the non- 
official India can only be represented by Pandit Malaviya, the President- 
elect of the Congress, or by Mr. Tilak who was formerly unanimously elected 
as the President of the Delhi Congress, and who is already in London. 
Why should not one of these then have a seat at the Peace Conference ? 
We think India can and ought to insist upon having its President of the 
Congress at the Peace Conference where ths question of self-determination 
is surely to crop up, and which can only be decided by the President of the 
Indian National Congress on behalf of India.” 


10. The Hindusthdn takes exception to the nomination of Sir S. Sinha 
: peli to represent India at the Peace Conference and 
Hindusthdn (20), 15th suooests that India’s representative should be elected 
Nov. ; Jdm-e-Jamshed ots slack b a. a) Lewislats 
(23), 18th Nov. y the elected members 0 e Imperial Legislative 
oe Council or preferably by the Indian National 
_ a Congress and the Moslem League. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed is gratified at the 
a, nomination of Sir S."P. Sinha on the ensuing Peace Conference and while 
ia recognising his merits and claims to represent India suggests that the elected 
‘oot members of the Imperial Legislative Council also may be given an 
a opportunity to elect an additional representative so that the sentiments of 
the people may be respected.| 


11. On the termination of hostilities between Turkey and the Allies 
the Mujfid-e-Rozgdr is jubilant, and says that « wave 


Termination of the 6 JOy is passing over the hearts of Indian Mussal- 


hostility between Turkey 


; an te Bite mans who have spiritual ties with the Turks. The 
* Mufid-e-Rozgdr (149), paper remarks that the Mussalmans of India have 
* 10th Nov. always prayed for a mutual understanding and 


a intimate relations between England and the Ottoman 
heer Empire. Referring to the attitude of the Indian Muhammadans towards the 
British Government during the war the paper asserts that they have 
convinced the authorities of their faithfulness. In conclusion it says that 
the news of peace has gladdened the hearts of the Mussalmans who strongly 
wish tbat the relations between their spiritual head and temporal rulers might 
always continue to be friendly. | 


1h Ne 


12, ‘The Press Bureau issues an announcement also making it clear 
hee titans of Turkish that the British representatives at Versailles have 
einen a aris" done nothing inconsistent with the conclusions 
erritories. 

Bombay Chronicle ( ), ®trived at in the disgussions that took place in 1917 
11th Nov. and this year in the Imperial War Cabinet; aud it 
states that the Dominion Governments and the Gov- 
ernment of India will be fully consulted in each stepin the future and have 
already been warned to make ready to send their representatives to the 
Inter-Allied Conference which is shortly to consider in detail the practical 
application of the general principles of the peace settlement. ‘This is well 
and good. But we have two things to say. One is that there will be great 
dissatisfaction in this country if the Government of India persist in sending 
only official representatives to these assemblies unaccompanied by delegates 
as representative of popular opinion as the present electoral machinery 
will permit. Secondly, we desire once again to protest most strongly 
avainst the continued attempts to pre-judge discussions and arrangements, 
which, it has been laid down and fully accepted, are to be left to 
the Peace Conference and which must be affected, not alone by the 
philanthropic intentions of this government or that, which may claim to 
have freed oppressed peoples from the misrule of an alien power, but by 
the general principles which are to be applied to ali countries and 
peoples whose fate has been thrown into the melting pot hy the war, and 
the considerations on their behalf which may be advanced, when discussion 
takes place, not only by those who have conquered or occupied these terri- 
tories, and who are to that extent interested parties, but by disinterested 
parties as well. This is not the time for ‘inspired’ statements regarding 
the intentions of the French and British Governments in the East. These 
intentions cannot be settled until the Peace Conference meets. Further, 
the campaigns of Palestine and Mesopotamia have been accepted as the 
campaigns of British India. British India must have the fullest share in the 
discussions and the decisions, without anticipation or prejudgment regarding 
the fate and disposal and mode of government and administration of territories, 
which have been released from alien rule by Indian efforts. The Turks 
may have been bad rulers but they are not the only exploiters. And if the 
world is to come out of tbe present ordeal, cleansed of all the old bad spirit 
of domination and exploitation of weaker peoples, leaving all to live the life 
of free and unfettered development and self-determination, is can only be 
done if we cease to call one another names and clear our minds of all cant 
and hypocrisy.’ 


13. ‘‘ The talk of democracy in enemy countries must in its wake bring 
reactions favourable to greater political freedom for 

Reconstruction of the the peoples under the Allied Governments. There 
Empire after the war. are a good many institutions that are out of date and 
Young India (13), 138th that are thoroughly useless in the various countries 
Nov. under the Allied regime. In particular in the 
United Kingdom it is sad to notice the ascendency 

of strutting lords who represent nobody but themselves. So far as India is 
concerned there can be no love lost aniongst us for this wretched Second 
Chamber that is attempting to thwart the cause of Indian political reforms. 


‘Not only in this direction but in numerous other ways, we hope that this war 


will not have been fought in vain so far as setting our own house in order is 
concerned....... We sincerely hope that India will share in this glorious dawn, 
because there is alot of mediaeval things in India toberemoved. We havethe 
hereditary priests and the hereditary pariah and we have numerous princelets, 
few of whom can lay any just claim to the power and position which they are 
enjoying....... .. Itis gratifying to note in this connection that the British 
Cabinet is not unmindful of the enormous services renderd by India directly 
and indirectly and they have anticipated the complaint which had already 
been formulated in our minds, v2z., the determination of the terms of peace 
and of a practical arrangement arising therefrom without adequate voice 
being given to this country in the final settlement.......... While apprecia- 
ting very much the mention of India in this connection which recognises the 
just claim of all arising out of the services of the people of this country, we 
Hn 310—2 CON : : 
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“OanDi feeling that the preset system at which the Government of 
: ates representatives for these purposes is faulty and unsatisfactory. 
it is Daniteting 


ot 


to think that India should still continue to be represented 
& member of the Indian Civil] Service anda nominee of the Government 
India and some small princeling or the other. None of these in the true 
sense of the word stand for the community or have the absolute confidence 
of the community.......... Under the circumstances, the representatives of 
India who will go to this Conference, will come back after having provided 
a fifth wheel or what we fear to be still more likely they may come 
back after having surrendered the interests committed to their care by an 
irresponsible Government........... There is already to be seen in the distance 
what threatens to be a famine of considerable severity. The dislocation of 
ordinary trade and ordinary activity through the rise of prices is still with us. 
The numerous arbitrary rules made under the Defence of India Act in restric- 
ting commercial activities have not been still altered and the extra and fatal 
dose of revenue with which the industrial community must needs satisfy the 

greed of the Indian Finance Department is still to be faced.......... The 
| currency muddle has still to be put right and the exchanges of the country 
have to be restored to the pre-war level. All these problems have to be 
settled before the period of reconstruction. ‘There is the initiation of the 
Reform Scheme itself a stupendous thing. There is the making of new social 
legislation, the extension of education anu the realisation of the scheme of 
sanitation, which have become urgent on account of the epidemic.......... 
Since the Government have in the past monopolised all initiative in all 
matters, a good deal of responsibility necessarily devolves upon them and we 
ask with all deference to them, whether they are ready for the task. Have 
they called forth to the fullest extent oye the assistance and co-operation 
of the community in all these matters ?......... The coming of peace will be 
for us not the end but the beginning of numerous troubles and we are anxious 
not only that in the final peace settlement the opinions and thoughts upper- 
most in our minds should be voiced but thatall the resources that this country 
possesses should be carefully marshalled for the great task of uplift and 
amelioration that has to be undertaken after the peace.’ 


*14. “Thiswise the German -autocracy and militarism have perished. 
But has the war dviven out the spectre of autocracy 

ee i stalking abroad ja the world? Wecannot yet say 
yes or no. The reconstruction in the near future 

will soon reveal whether it has been completely swept away. As long as the 
weak spots of autocracy live in Ireland, Egypt and India, even the British 
Empire cannot be said to have been purged of this disease of the body politic. 
Fortunately for us however the English nation is fully aware of these defects. 
Mr. Llovd Georga, in a meeting of Coalition Liberal Peers and Commoners, 
said that Irish Home Rule was essential. The conscious: ess of the weak spot 
in Incia extorted from the Cabinet the Declaration of August 20, 1917, assuring 
India that responsible Government would be established there sooner or later. 
Bat though the Ministry is thus conscious of these diseased spots in the 
Kin pire, there are yet some wretched souls in England and in India who 
wish to deny liberty to Indians who have won, with them, the liberty 
of Kurope. We only wish that such haunts of decaying Germanism 
must not be allowed to stagnate and pollute the crystal str am of democratic 
feelings in us. We are really thankful to Mr. Lloyd George for his, 
generous expressions that ° India’s necessities must not be forgotten when the 
Peace Conference is reached.’ It is also announced that Sir 8S. P. Sinha has 
been appointed as India’s representative to the Peace Conference. We also 
know that the Indian representatives were fully consulted regarding the 
conditious which Britain should propose at the Conference. All ibis uews 
spells equality of India’s status with that of the Dominions. But this equality 
hides behind itself the autocracy of the Government of India, which we, the 
Nationalists and Moderates wish, should gradually be under the control of the 
Indian people. Unless this is.done, liberty cannot be said to have triumphed 
over autocracy in the world. Unless the treatment meted out to the coloured 
races by the uncoloured ones is based on the spirit of equality and liberty, 
the victory of demvoracy cannot be said to be complete so far as the coloured 


4 


races are concerned. May the achievement of this victory be péaceful and 
bloodless under the auspices of the League of Nations.” 


ee Iti is difficult to understand why the Premier’s message entrusted 
to Sir 8. P. Sinha was held back from the people 
The Premier’s message go long. It was primarily addressed to the Princes 
to India through Sir 8. P. and people of India and there was no earthly reason 
wae Lows Ohwosido? why it should not have been published at least 
16th Now TOMES | Do ual after the arrival of Sir S. P. Sinha in India. 
Or, was it that the Viceroy was waiting for a 
dramatic moment to announce it, after the cessation of hostilities? While 
attempts are being made in India by certain irresponsible and notorious 
Anglo-Indian journals to belittle India’s war efforts chiefly with a view 
to thwarting the grant of political rights, it is something to know that the 
Prime Minister thoroughly understands and appreciates the war services 
of India........... The Prime Minister has not remained content merely 
with announcing that India whould have a voice in the peace deliberations. 
He assures India through her representative that the declaration of August 
20th will be carried into practical effect. The scheme of reform has not 
been andis not to be shelved. Itis not an idle toy thrown out to keep 
India amused and engaged for a time. ‘The full purport and significance 
of the announcement and its bearings were borne in mind by the Ministry 
and the pledge was given to India. Lord Curzon’s attempt to wriggle out 
is bound to be futile. ‘The puny efforts of the Indo-British Association, 
aided by the Chambers out here, will be equally unavailing. Those who 
have been in the innermost struggle successfully waged for the defence of 
liberty and freedom against the ‘forces of calculated and organised 
militarism’ fully realise the force of the democratic wave sweeping over 
SO WONG isc caces Kvidently it follows that the system of administration 
at present obtaining in India must be changed. ‘The Premier pledges his 
word once again that the scheme of reform prepared by the Secretary of 
State is under consideration and that proposals would be submitted to 
Parliament, as soon as conditions permitted. When the message was 
delivered, the Germau menace was not yet over. Now conditions have 
vastly improved for the better, the armistice has been declared and peace 
has dawned. ‘There appears no desire in responsible quarters to shirk 
reconstruction in India or evade political reforms ensuing out of the pledge 
and we may confidently await further developments.”’ 


16. “ We regret to have to draw attention to a feature of the peace 
celebrations in Bombay, which it is desirable that 
Alleged hooliganism by the authorities should note, in order to prevent any 
British sailors during extension of it, which is likely to occur unless it is 
recent peace celebrations. ninned in the bud. A Muhammadan gentleinan 
Bombay Chronicle (_), : 
13th Nov complained to us yesterday of having been wantonly 
assaulted by some sailors at Colaba. His chief 
assailant was allowed to get away, after having been pointed out to a Kuropean 
police officer, who put him in a gharry, without our informant’s demand for 
the man’s name and address being satisfied, an inexcusable procedure to 
which, however, police officers are somewhat liable in these cases. The 
wantonness of the assault might have remained a mystery, if it had not been 
that we have since received reports of similar incidents in other parts of the 
city, in one case, however, with a different and more serious sequel, since it 
resulted in half-a-dozen bluejackets being very severely handled.......... It 
wouid seem, from what we have heard in connection with these further reports 
that they were provoked by the wearing of '‘l'urkish caps by the persons attacked, 
whicn explains the mystery, if it does not excuse the assailants. The latter 
are possibly not aware that the red fez, usually associated in European minds 
with Turkey, is a common head-dress among Indian Muhammadans; but 
that of course would not be an excuse for the acts committed, since even 
Turks need not be the objects of wanton hooliganism as a celebration of peace. 
But attacks of this sori on Indians, apart from their innate iniquity, are 
calculated to create bad blood and ill- feeling which spread further than the 


immediate contiguity of those primarily concerned.. Indians, as much as any 
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16, adm the British sales and respect him for all he has done during the 
r, and it would bea pity if this feeling of respect were marred by the 


: = “wantonnese of a few ill-behaved men.” 


~ 17. “The annual — of the Inspector-General of Police shows that 
ere was an increase in cognizable crime, both 
Comments on the last serious and ordinary, though there was a decline 
ual report of — in non-cognizable cases. An attempt has been 
D = eneral °" made to explain away the increase by comparing 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), with some old figures. We cannot hail it, however, 
14th Nov. as a satisiactory feature of Police administration... sen 
Mr. Souter has given a list of the needs of the 
department. One would naturally expect that he would put at the head of 
the list, the revival of the Nasik Police Training College. But we see no 
mention anywhere of it in the report. No special measures have been 
advocated by the Inspector-General of Police for the recruitment of educated 
classes. We do not see why we should not have a special training school 
of the type of the Howrah detective school........... Somehow Police officers 
of the old school do not look with a favourable eye on the recruitment of 
educated men. And without such recruitment, it is hopeless to expect any 
real or lasting improvement in the Police service.......... Half the number of 
Sub-Inspectors at least should be filled by promotion and half by direct 
recruitment. It would give a valuable chance to men already in service and 
also throw open the service to intelligent youths. The war allowance and 
local allowances granted have been too poor. A war allowance of Rs. 2 
to constables and of Rs. 2-8-0 to head constable deserves to be explained 
while Pattawallas have been given Ks. 4. At the same time, however, 
European Inspectors have been given Rs. 50 as recommended by the 
Inspector-General of Police. In these days, such striking discrimination 
is not desirable. It is absolutely necessary to attract the right type to the 
lower ranks in the Police service and to keep the men recruited above 
temptation by paying them their proper wages. Wedo not so much grudge 
the European Inspectors their allowance. But before looking after their 
convenience, Government could have as well doubled the war allowance of 
Police constables who are as a rule underpaid aud overworked.” 


18. The Bombay Samdchdr considers the Bombay Presideney Police 
Bombay Samdchdr (62) Administration Report for the year 1917 as satis- 
16th Now * factory on the whole. It urges upon Government 
the necessity of increasing the pay.and prospects of 
the Police and at the same time impressing upon the Department the need of 
behaving in a civil manver towards the population at large with a view to 
enlisting their co-operation and diminishing cases of friction between the 
Police and the people. It endorses the suggestions made by the Inspector- 
General of Police for increasing the efficiency of the Police and urges the 
necessity of re-opening the Nasik Training School for attracting competent 
Indians to the Department. 


19. ‘‘ The Franchise and Subjects Commitiees have begun their work— 

_. behind the purdah.......... Apart from the Purdah- 

The Franchise and Sub- nashin character of the Committees, the chief thing 
jects Committees under about them is their singularly unrepresentative 
the ree meee 13th character. With the one solitary exception of the 
N fone endea (19), Raja of Mahmudabad there is no Indian on the two 
Committees who can claim to have the confidence 

of the Indian public. It is a pretty phenomenon—on the eve of what 


Mr. Montagu would call the dawn of “ ‘I'he New Era in India.” At the same 


time it is not a strange phenomenon: that has ever been the bureaucratic way. 


Writing nearly twenty years ago the late William Digby remarked in his 
‘Prosperous ” British India’ as follows :—‘ ‘I'he inception of the reform ideas 
comes from one set of brains. The realisation of that inception is entrusted to 
others who do not believe in tts realization, do not consider anything requires to 
be reformed. Consequence: Failure of the remedy which, in hands that under- 
stood, and worked by minds which believed in it, would prove successful,’ 
The Montagu-Chelmsford reform proposals are the result, largely if not wholly,. 
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of the agitation carried on by the Indian National Congress and the ica 
Rule Leagues. The scheme of reforms will only become complete, according 
to the authorities, after the recommendations of the two Committees have 
been incorporated into if. But Congressmen and Home Rulers are 
conspicuous by their absence on the Committees, while seceders frow the 
Congress and non-Home Rulers are as plentiful as blackberries !......... Ifthe 
wobbly, weak-kneed, ° ggateful,’ hesitant and indecisive attitude of the bulk 
of the seceders is reflected in the conclusions of the two Committees, it would 
be the surest way of sealing the fate of the Reform Scheme. It will largely 
rest with the two Committees too, either to strengthen or remove the prevail- 
ing misgivings that badly inadequate as are the proposals of the Viceroy and 
the Seoretary of State from the point of view of securing any real devolution 
of power, they will prove worse even than they appear when actually applied.” 


20. “Khan Bahadur Moulvi Sheikh Rahim Buksh, C. I. E., the 

: President of the Council of Regency, Bahawalpur, 
‘on meee A, PE te give his full name, is another \lussulman that 

Government has thought fit to put on the Reforms 
Committee. The Mussulmans certainly he does not represent, the Native 
States perhaps not. Beyond his few personal friends among the Aligarh 
Trustees and sowe of the members of the Standing Committee of the Muhbam- 
madan Hducational Conference, Moslem India knows very litile of him. 
Being a servant of Native State and having spent most of his time there, 
the Moulvi Sahib cannot know the needs of our community or country. 
Such a gentleman cannot be expected to come out of his retreat and be an 
efficient judge in political matters of British India. With him on the 
Fuuctions Committee and Sahibzada Aftab Ahmed Khan, the member of 
the India Council, on the Franchise Committee, Mussulmans may well be 
sure of the success of their pleadings....... ».» If the Government is really 
serious in giving our community effective and adequate representation in the 
wider councils, in view of our past history, we would frankly say that these 
are hardly the ways to go about the business. After his Excellency the 
Viceroy’s recent speech, we had begun to entertain some hopes, but these 
appointments are hardly calculated to strengthen (them). For Messrs. Surrendra 
Nath, Sastri and Setalvad the Lucknow pact could not be having any great 
charm and Sahibzada Sahib is not the man to distinguish himself by. any 
feats of valour. Is it then fair to so important a community, as ours is’ 
to ignore its trusted champions and to clothe two gentlemen, one a servant of 
the Government, the other of a Native State, with a representative character, 
while the community is loud in its protests? Such a procedure is most 
unkind, to say the least.”’ 


21. Referring to the Montagu-Chelmsford Reform Scheme, the Hindus- 
than states that nothing has been mentioned therein 

Hindusthdn (20), 12th to improve the condition of the agricultural class 
Noy. which constitutes the major portion of the Indian 
population. ‘The paper declares that the question of 

educating the agricultural class has not received due attention and the 


_ Revenue and Agricnltural Departments which vitally affect the interest of the 


agricultural class are proposed to be kept under Government control. There 
is moreover nobody, it continues, either on the Franchise or on the Subjects 
Committee, who can particularly draw the attention of the Committees to the 
interests of this class. The paper, therefore, considers it expendient to appoint 
some one in the Committees who can safeguard their interests and suggests 
the name of Mr. M. K. Gandhi for the purpose. It regrets that the Bombay 
Government have not appointed him even as a co-opted member. 


22. In the third of a series of articles on ‘Mr. Montagu as Apologist’, 
contributed tao» Yuung India, Mr. Syed Hosain 

Criticism of Mr: Mon- endeavours to prove that England has not consci- 
tagu’s views on the Indian ysly tried to raise India from its fallen condition, as 
ee. India (13), 18th Mr. Montagu.in a recent interview claimed that she 
PO cir ae eal en had. He gives figures to show that education was 


starved while enormous sums were spent on the 


Army services. Indian industries were also neglected. The writer also 
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iy er and improper in 
_. order to attack the Reforms Scheme. Some raise 
ne ch the cry that the Indian Princes are against the 
Patiala Meharaja of scheme. But all the Princes are not under the thumb 
~ Kesaré (118), 12th Nov. 1 the bureaucracy, and sometimes it is hoist with its 
' own petard. Sir John Hewett had a similar expe- 
tience recently. [The paper here refers to the letter of the Maharaja of 
Patiala to the Press supporting the scheme.| It is reprehensible that an 
Anglo-Indian attempt should continue to be made to achieve its object 
sheltering behind the name of an Indian Prince shamelessly. Now that the 
Maharaja has so plainly declared the support of the Princes to the scheme it 
remains to be seen what other straw the sinking bureaucracy will catch at. 


24. “The ‘split’ is unfortunate; and the more we think of it the more 


j we feel that the leaders of both ‘ parties’ have missed 

The All-India Moderate 4 splendid opportunity of making their united forces 
me nays 7) &th felt by the British democracy at an hour, the most 
dag wee, pregnant, in the nation’s Destiny. The Montagu 
Scheme inspired by a genuine motive to help India’s 

political evolution appeared at a time when a united—but only a united— 
nation could appeal in the great chances of success to the new-born English 
nation. The scheme should have been our opportunity to unify our forces 
and press on the English public the demand of a united nation. As it is, the 
nation’s camp is divided ; sweet reasonableness and patriotic self-effacement 
succumbed to the arrogant creed of ‘ yesterdays’ and ‘ to-days’; and if some 
of the elders were thought to be too dull when their counsel and experience 
deserved a patient hearing, the new enthusiasms and aspirations of our young 
men were ignored when they were urgently needed to nourish the national 
cause. Just when the crisis came, when to stand united was honour and 
efficiency and to stand divided meant dishonour and defeat, we came to the 


parting of the ways! What a sad story this, of India’s struggle for 
Freedom ! ” 


iw 
J J , 


25. The Conference proceedings fai! to reveal any necessity for a 
separate conference. The suggested amendments 

Kesart (113), 12th Nov. of the scheme are practically ine same as those of 
the Special Congress. On one point, however, there is some difference. The 
Special Congress brands the scheme as unsatisfactory ; while the conference 
praises and welcomes it as a measure of substantial progress. But can 
a scheme be called satisfactory which you want to modify at each step? Is 
it not contradictory and illogical? If the scheme be good say so plainly; 
but if it requires to be amended do not call it satisfactory. There being 
no other honest alternative it is plain that our Moderate colleagues either 
lack that much honesty or have not courage enough to state the truth. But 
they’ should kuow that they are thus only trying to befool the British 
statesmen who are clever enough to see through them. Babu Suren- 
dranath declares that the Moderates and Extremists alike ask for self- 
government. Butthe former are not ready to insist on their demand by 
undergoing : self-sacrifice and resorting to constitutional agitation. What 
does this imply? Is it not plain that the amendments to the scheme 
are only meant to hoodwink the public? Babu Surendranath and the 
other Moderate leaders praise the scheme because it has been previously 
shown to them by Government and they have given their word to support 
it. Onthe other hand they have not the courage to recommend to the 
public the scheme as it is in the face of the disappointment caused by it. 
All the babble about the Moderate Conference resolutions having saved the 
scheme which but for them would have been ruined by those of the Special 
Congress, is known to all to be sheer humbug. The Moderates little know 
the harm they thus do to the national interest. Sir Narayan Chandavarkar 
deserves congratulations on his changed views on the Rowlatt Committee 
port and the repressive measures recommended therein both of which he 
approves. As to when this change took place is a mystery. While working 


\ 
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on his own Committee at least he was not ch 
is too late. The harm that has already been perpetrated by his previous views 


cannot be removed by any amount of critical writing now to be published. 


Had he published his opinions just after the Rowlatt Report was published 
and had he put them forward during the inquiry respecting the young 
Bengali internees he would have been saved this expiation. But though 
late, it is highly creditable that he frankly gave out his opinions. 


26. The Moderate Conference was not called to gauge public opinion 
or to express it but it was called solely for the 

purpose of accepting the resolutions 7m toto proposed 
rh a, 5 af aa by the so-called leaders of the Moderates. Special 
Now care was taken to exclude those who were likely 

to express independent opinion contrary to that of 
the conveners of the Conference and all the delegates were made to give 
® promise in writing that they would accept the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Scheme of reforms as it stands. How is it possible to get independent 
Opinion from the so-called Moderate Conference when the delegates had given 
the pledges referred to above? ‘The pronouncements of Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
and Mr. 8S. N. Banerjee throw no new light on the reforms and unnecessarily 
deal at great length with the question of separation from the Congress. The 
Conference has resolved to send a deputation to England. There will now 
be three deputations to Ensland from India, one from Dr. Nair’s party, 
another from the Congress and the third from the so-called Moderates. 
England admires and helps those who are prepared to sacrifice their lives 
for the principle of self-determination but it is well-known that it does not 
accord any welcome to milksops and weak-minded persons. [The Rédst 
Goftdr and Praja Mitra draws the attention of its readers to the warning 
sounded by Mr. H. Cotton that there is a likelihood of the Conservatives 
coming into power in England and impresses upon all persons and institutions 
in India the necessity of sinking all differences and presenting a united front 
in the matter of their political demands. | 


*27. “‘ The Conference of the Moderate Party which will go down in 
ie history as one of the greatest political organizations 
nth New, Ene. said (24), of this country has begun its career of useful activity 
- ; in Bombay. The voice of sober, sane, moderate 
India has spoken with its characteristic force, its masterful vigour and sober 
judgment. The Moderate Party has now become a living, moving, working 
organism in the politics of India........... The chief work of the Conference 
was to record support to the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme of Keforms. 
Even if the Conference does not do anything beyond that the force of its 
voice in pleading for the acceptance of the Scheme is enough service to the 
Mothoerland........... At last, the Moderates have made themselves felt in 
the politics of the country. May the Party flourish in all its activities even 
cuiding the country with its counsels of wisdom, moderation and sobriety ! 
Long live the Moderates ! ”’ 


28. ‘Both these veterans (7. e., Sir Dinshaw E. Wacha and Mr. 
Surendranath Bannerjee) have, out of the exuberant 

Home Ruler (4), 9th love which they feel for their new mission, forgotten 
Nov. the lessons of history as it is being made in Kurope 
today, and the history of the past. They seem to 

ignore the fact that the forces of democracy are the same all over the world, 
in Kast and West alike. The answer to their call is plain; for after its long 
continued advertisement and the great many appeals issued by its sponsors, 
the Conference was able to attract to itself only 350 delegates from the vast 
continent of India, as against 5,000 in the Congress! But even this propor- 
tion does not represent the hopelessly small minority which the Moderates 
can Claim in the rank and file of the educated community........... Shorn of 
its platitudes, the address of the President is an unqualified plea for the 
M.-C. scheme. The Government of India should be changed for the better ; 
but even if that is not possible, he would te prepared to accept the scheme 
with open hands.......... The whole address is a sample of timid regard 


Gujardti (16), 10th 


for the tender nerves of the official hierarchy, couched in the most ornate 
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anged and now all this change . 


ef he ete Si Se8 in ihe Rnglish language ; but. the inconsistency 
| a be poor. justification for the optimism displayed are 


‘br ht by yy admission of dark disappointments in the past.” 
here agg <paper referring to the resolution about special electorates 
dopted at the erence remarks :—“ We note in this connection that the 
Er pe Conference has adopted the line of least resistance. Not being 
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ae By a ath to commit themselves to the perpetration cf the enormity of separate 


electorates, they have sought to pacify the non-Brahman and other parties 
That however is only the thin end 
of the wedge. Once we start fixing the number of seats for the different 
interests and the various communities, there will be no end to it and we will 
not know where to stop. Apart from the great confussion which is thus 
likely to result, it is a matter of common knowledge that any concession to 
communal or other interests such as the landholding interests, serves to 
weaken the character of the Councils and would therefore create the chance 
of jeopardising the whole scheme of Reforms. There would thus be one more 
weak-point in a scheme which is already full of flaws.”’| 


29. ‘“ Thestandpoint of the action of the Extremist or the Left Wing was 
Gujardt Mitra (17) altogether a different one. ‘The courage and wisdom 
10th ‘Nov. Eng. cols. ’ displayed by the Centre Party in this matter with 
. the firm stand it took against the policy of rejection 
cannot be too strongly praised, and should help the British public in no small 
measure to correctly understand the mind of this country. All who love 
India and desire to serve her will note that the All-India Conference has in 
that respect acquitted herself in a manner that will evoke a considerable 
feeling of satisfaction.” 


30. All speakers at the Moderate Conference expressed their willingness 
to accept the Reforms Scheme even if no modi- 
tea (131), 10th foations are made therein. The amendments 
ot proposed by this body to the Reforms Scheme, 
however, are almost similar to those proposed by the Congress. The Con- 
ference came to the conclusion that the pledge of 20th August 1917 cannot 
be said to have been redeemed unless the Government of India is also 
liberalised like the Provincial Governments and unless fiscal autonomy is 
conferred upon the people. The Moderates are quite right no doubt. But 
unfortunately they lack tenacity which aione would produce any tangible 
result. Have the demands of anyone been ever conceded who fails to put 
them forth in a firm manner? Indians have been deceived by such shams 
as the Queen’s Proclamation, the Morley-Minto Reforms, etc., during the last 
150 years. We pity the simplicity of the Moderates if they believe that the 
British people, who are guided by the bureaucracy here, will agree to the 
curtailment of the powers of the latter unless we are firm in our attitude. 
Babu Surendranath Bannerji warns Government that his party would join 
the rs unless the Reforms Scheme is passed at least as it stands. 
There is ry likelihood of Mr. Bannerji being called upon to make good 
his ae are, however, sceptical about the result. Who can trust a 
man ci forget s in 1918 what he said in 1917 ? 


“The Moderate Conference at Bombay was a notable success of 

the cause for which the Moderate Party in India 

Deccan Ryot (3), 14th stands. Judged from the pomp and grandeur which 
Nov. : accompany some of our political gatherings or from 
, the numbers which go to swell the rank and file of 

gome of our other political organisations, we wust admit that the Con- 
ference was not as decisive a success as one would have wished it to be......... 
Still we hold that the Conference was a success and our reason for saying 
“go is that the principles associated with the earlier school of our reformers— 
political and social, mora] and economic—have begun to shine forth once 
again in their native glory from behind the clouds of race- hatred, social 
reaction and intellectual bigotry which for some years past have been growing 
in volume as well as darkness.......... Compromise is the soul of practical 
, Stateomanship. The Extremits.have never shown that they care to possess 
ay  “Lhey distrast the ‘ruling British and therefore wish to wrest power 


condescending approval. That, too, is as might have been expected and the 


judgment by big talk or unreasonable demands.’ Needless to say this 


13 


from them. Equally do they distrust their own countrymen of the non- 
Brahman communities and wish therefore to keep them away from the 
sacred precincts of political power which they are desiring to turn into 
@ monopoly of theirown. ‘The Moderates as a party never hitherto existed 
and, though individuals of Mr. Sastri’s or Mr. Paranjapye’s type have’ tried to 
offer a solution, there was no body of.political opinion worth the name 
which could be relied on to press for any reasonable measures for the 
securing of representation to all communities. That made the Situation 
difficult for the advocates of electoral protection. We are glad that the 
Moderate Party, at its very first assembly, has seen the necessity Of admit- 
ting the existence of an honest and strong demand for special measures to 
give the suspicious communities an assurance that their representation must 
and will be secured. This compromise will achieve many objects.......... 
But the greatest of its advantages will be that it will frustrate the attempts 
of those who desire to exploit the Non-Brahman agitation, which is in fact 
as genuine and patriotic as any in the world, for the purpose, totally foreign 
to it, of wrecking the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme which opens up to India 
the road to national self-respect.’’ [Hlsewhere the paper writes :—‘‘ The 
resolution on this subject passed by the Moderates’ Conference has been 
subjected to criticism by the extremists on the one hand: and the extreme 
communalists on the other. That is the inevitable fate of all compromises. 
But itis a happy thing that the majority are content with compromises 
though something else may certainly be better from a certain standpoint. 
To hold that nothing short of special electorates—in which all Hindu 
communities except the Brahmans will be joined together—-will at all satisfy 
the non-Brahman claims is going rather too far. If during coming years we 
find that the inclusion of the Brahman voters in the Hindu electorates 
brings in only the Brahmanised non-Brahmans, separation may be pressed 
for. Another very important consideration is that the safety of the reform 
proposals is as much a necessity as the security of non-Brahman represent- 
ation ; and if we are to get the second best only without jeopardising the 
reforms in any way, we ought to prefer it to the first best—we mean of 
course separate electorates even for non-Brahman Hindus accompanied by 
a very real danger of the reforms being whittled down to nothingness. At 
any rate, if reservation of seats in plural constituencies is to form an essential 
part of the scheme and if the non-Brahmans will be given the advantage of 
this resérvation, the same must be supported at all costs by every patriotic 


Indian, although he may hold that separate non-Brahman electorates would 
be still better.’ | 


32. “The Pioneer is ‘ very glad to see that the Moderate Conference 

in Bombay displayed:a more just appreciation of the 

What the patting of situation in regard to the Reforms Scheme’ than— 
the Moderates by Anglo- gome other ‘conventions’ whom it could name. 
snaen pees aac That is as might have been expected. . The journal 
15th Now PONSONO A. Da guaaass proceeds to pat. Sir Dinshaw Wacha and 


Mr. Surendranath Banerjee on the back by way of 


two gentlemen concerned have themselves to thank for the insult,—praise from 
sue) a quarter as the Pioneer can mean nothing less for anyone aspiring to 
be au Indian national leader. Moreover, as we have repeatedly pointed out, 
Moderates and Seceders who allow their vanity to be tickled by the hypocri- 
tical approbation of reactionary journals merely play into the hands of the 
enemy. Itis not that the reactionaries and the agents of Vested Interest 
love the Seceders more, but that they hate the Nationalists more......... And 
finally comes this amazing and disgraceful attempt at intimidation :— And 
Indian leaders of all shades of opinion, Moderate and Extremist, would do 
well to remember that their case will come before the British democracy at 
a time when the people of Britain have emerged victorious from a great war 
and when they will resent, and justly resent, any attempt to influence their 


impudent bluff is a sheer perversion of the attitude and settled convictions of 
the British democracy. The ‘ Pioneer’ knows ‘very well that ‘the people of 


Britain have emerged victorious from a. great war’ with the determination to 
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‘misrepresent. . The Pioneer and those whose mouth-piece itis, have, in fact, got 

inch a wholesome dread of what the British democracy will do as soon as it’ 
‘realizes the true state of affairs in India, that they are moving heaven and 
-@arth to prevent it from getting to know of Indian conditions at first hand. 


Finally, we may commend the exhibition of the Pioneer,so early in the 
dawn of the Peace era, to ‘ Indian leaders of all shades of opinion, Moderate 
and Extremist’ as an object-lesson, in the kind of honesty that is to be 
expected from the section of Anglo-Indians represented by it and other 
journals of the same kind. Those real.‘ Extremists’ who have come ‘to the 
conclusion that no earthly co-operation is possible with such Anglo-Indians, 
would. seem to be nearer the mark than the Moderates who want to hob-nob 


33. “For a long time past women in the city have enjoyed the right of 
voting at municipal elections. They can be 
The Honourable property owners in their own right; they can be 
Mr. P. A. Desai’s resolu- admitted to the degrees of our universities equally 
tion on earpag | 4 8 with men; they can serve on the Senate of the 
Fomaasciied ae: ny University ; they can be teachers and doctors and 
Bombay Chronicle lecturers. But an anomalous law debars them 
{ ), 12th Nov. from entering the portals of ‘the Corporation! Mr. 
Desai was not too precipitate in bringing forward 
the resolution. The wonder is that this matter has not been brought up 
earlier.......... Lord Willingdon’s attitude at the outset was such as to dis- 
courage a less sturdy member than Mr. Desai from proceeding with his 
speech. His Excellency even hinted openly that the Bombay Legislative 
Council was not the place for this resolution, and his frequent interruptions 
of the speaker and imposing of the time-limit in Mr. Desai’s case, in contrast 
with the indulgence shown earlier in the day towards Mr. Purshottamdas’s 
speech in support of the Cotton Bill, conveyed the impression that 
Lord Willingdon -was unsympathetic, if not altogether opposed, to 
the resolution. This, no doubt, gave zest to the opposition of the faithful 
Mr. Sethna, who went as far as Germany fo: a quotation in support of his 
position. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah spoke for the Government, but added 
practically nothing new to the discussion. He endeavoured to marshal all 
that had been said against the resolusion and minimised what had been said 
in its favour. The attitude of the Government was on the whole one of in- 
difference, though of lip sympathy there was a great deal. Ultimately the 
resolusion was carried by a majority. We hope the Government will rise to 
the occasion by fulfilling Lord Willingdon’s observation that when once a 
resolution of this kind was accepted the executive Government should give 
effect to it as soon as possible.”’ 


84. Itis evidently most unfair that although women have the Muni- 
Dnydn Prakdsh (37) cipal franchise they cannot stand as candidates at 
og as (8), Municipal elections. It is gratifying that the 
Honourable Mr. Desai’s resolution removing the 
existing disability of women was passed at the Legislative Council meetihg 
in spite of considerable opposition. Why should women be denied the right 
of discharging their civic duties if they possess the necessary qualifications ? 
A minor is denied this right because his intellect is not sufficiently developed ; 
also mad men and convicts are excluded for obvious reasons. JBut is it not 
extremely unjust to exclude women because they are women? Weare 
unable to approve of the policy adopted by the Honourable Sir Ibrahim 
Rahimtulla at the Council on behalf of Government. He desired that the 
Council should not come to any decision before the Bombay Municipal 
Corporation pronounced its opinion on this question. ‘This would have 
entailed much needless delay. In England women have considerably 
pocaresses in this direction and although India is much behind England she 
FI ufficiently progressed for a measure of this kind and all lovers of reform 
Ww 
‘ 


e sincerely glad that it met with the approval of the Legislative Council. 
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$5. The Kesari suggests that the honourable members should ask, 
| aay supplementary questions in the Legislative Council. 
Interpellations in the Jt remarks that there should be no ambiguity in 
a fa Legislative their questions and that Government also should 
Keszri (118), 12th Nov. 8ive as full replies as possible within the time 
” available. It goes on:—Many asked questions 
relevant to the formation of electorates. Of these questions, the one that asked. 
for a statement of those who pay Rs. 20 or more as land -assessment is. 
important but Government declined to supply the information. This inform- 
ation will have to be supplied to the provincial committee; what would 
Government have lost by answering the question now? Is it that Govern- 
ment have no desire to give a vote to the rayats paying assessment of Rs. 20, 
25 and 50? ‘The statement about income-tax payers is supplied by Govern- 
ment and gives us a clear idea of the poverty of India. Leaving Bombay 
aside, there are 37,000 income-tax payers in the Presidency. Those with 
incomes above Rs. 25,000 are 400 only and 165 of them are in Karachi, 
most of these being Europeans. In Panch Mahals, Thana, Ratnagiri, 
Larkana, Thar and Parkar and Nawabshah, not a single person has an income 
over Rs. 2,000. Excepting in Poona, Ahmedabad, Surat and West Khandesh, 
persons with this income can be counted on one’s fingers. Those with an 
income of a lakh are 28 only, half of them being in Karachi. We can infer 
what classes and professions are wealthy. ‘Those who say that India is 
prospering since the beginning of British rule may answer this simple 
question. Even judging from your uncontrolled income-tax assessment, is 
it a sign of prosperity that in the leading districts of Maharashtra like 
Abmednagar, Dhulia, Bijapur, Belgaum, Karwar and Kolaba there should 
be no one with an income of above Rs. 50,000? Can any one say that before 
the advent of British rule there was no one with this income? What other 
evidence is needed of the fact that the former industries of India were 
altogether destroyed in the new regime ? 


36. ‘In reply to an interpellation in the local legislature, the Bombay 
Dain Be th. 1k Government tells us that on the 31st August 1918, 
Now y ' 396 freeships were given to Brahmans, 441 to Non- 
Brahman Hindus and 180 to Mussalmans. Wow, in 
our Presidency the Brahmans are 5 to 100 Non-Brahmans. Why should they— 
an advanced community as they are—absorb nearly as many free-studentships 
inour High Schoolsas the Non-Brahmans who are more than twenty times as 
numerous as they are? As weshowed from the classification of Local Boards 
voters in the S. D. in our last issue, the Brahmans at any rate in this part of 
the country are aricher community. Is it fair that 5 lakhs of them should get 
about 400 freeships while 100 lakhs of the non-Brahman Hindus get only 
441? One may be tempted to argue that this is due to want of non-Brahman 
students but the fact is that, on the same date, our High Schools had 
3,868 non-Brahman students! If again it be said that fitting non- 
Brabman students are not available, we would ask how the Mussalmans 
who are as backward as the non-Brahman could send enough fit boys for 
securing a fairly proportionate share of freeships in the High Schools. The 
only answer is that the Mussalmaus are coustantly knocking at the Govern- 
ment House while the Brahman leaders of the Hindu Society are straining 
their nerves to press the claims of the poor Brabman students at the cost of 
the even puorer non-Brahman boys! If vou have 400 poor and deserving 
Brahman boys, let them by all means have freeships. But to say that the 
infinitely more numerous and less advanced non-Brahmans should have only 
a nearly equal number of freeships is wholly unfair—a fact of which the 
Government as well as liberal Brahmans ought equally to be ashamed. In 
the face of such injustice, is it any wonder that the Non-Brahman Hindus 
are almost as backward as if the British never started their educational 
institutions in India?” 


37. ‘The Honourable Mr. Paranjpye’s question on the appointment of 
“Chin “2 2 Rev. Mr. Darby to the post of the Principal of 
Nov . Sania Bo gt, secondary Training College elicited the followin 
Mev, ites reply :—‘The Reverend Mr. Darby has no specia 
‘3 qualifications for the post of the Principal of the ~ 
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mdary Training ege.’ He was eteaal for the post as an emergency 
easure n the absence of any better qualified candidate. He receives Rs. 750 
 mensem and free quarters. The Spectaainent | is purely temporary and can 
‘terminated at three months’ notice on either side. No applications were 


invited but’ careful inquiries were made for suitably qualified candidates 
‘before the appointment was made.’ One really is amazed to see how quite an 


alified man has been appointed as the Principal of the Teachers’ Training 
Gollege and allowed to draw Rs. 750 per mensem. The Government 
confesses that they invited no applications and yet say that a qualified man 
could not be found! They say that enquiries were made, but we don’t know 
by whom, and where, and how long they were made. Again if the Govern- 
ment could not alight upon a fit man for the post, than it must be concluded 
that their system was 4 disastrous failure. Andif an unqualified man was 
tO- be appointed, why was not an Indian selected? We refuse-to believe 
that a qualified Indian could not have been found, but even granting that 
he was not in sight, then man to man a non-qualified Indian would have 
been as good as a non-qualified Kuropean. Then why was he not selected?” 
[The Sanjaya sarcastically writes :—Sometimes Honourable Members while 
proceeding to a Legislative Council meeting quite forget to take their stock of 
common sense with them. This is what happened the other day. An Honour- 
able Member asked Government what special qualification Mr. Darby had for 
the post. If he had a little common sense he would not have put this question. 
Was not the proposed shutting down of the Kolhapur College a sufficient reason ? 
Is no value to be attached to the death of Mr. Fraser? Of course Government 
were not anxious to give this particular post to Mr: Darby, but where was 
there another post of Rs. 750 vacant? ‘True, there are some qualified men, 
but they are all Hindus and cannot, therefore, be given such a high Salary. 
Government, therefore, had no other alternative but to appoint Mr. Darby 
to the post in question. | 


88. In reply to an interpellation as to what steps they had taken to 
succour the poor villagers during the last epidemic 
—t Prakdsh (37), Government stated that the duty of affording the 
necessary relief devolved upon the Municipalities, 
Local Boards, &c., and not upon them. We donot think this reply will 
satisfy anyone. Although Government were technically right they should 
have realised that it is beyond the capacity of local bodies to deal effectively 
with an epidemic ofa virulent type. When the Honourable Mr. Harilal 
Desai asked whether the local bodies had the necessary means at their 
disposal to combat the disease, Government stated that none of them had 
applied to them fora grantor aloan! ‘This is hardly the answer to the 
question asked. We think Government should have magnanimously offered 
the local bodies all the necessary relief instead of waiting for an appeal from 
them. The Honourable Mr. Bhurgri elicited from Government the informa- 
tion that a manufacturer of handlooms from Sholapur had applied for a 
loan of Rs. 5,000 to enable him to extend his business but that the request. 
was not complied with as Government had not yet come to a decision whether 
they should thus aid an industrial undertaking. Foreign nations like the 
Japanese have long been giving such assistance to their indigenous industries 
and they have taken full advantage of the conditions created by the war to 
capture the Indian market. Our Government, however, is still considering 
whether or. not to aid our industries. We trust they will now take the desired 
action in this direction after the conclusion of peace. 


89. Mr. Chandrashanker N. Pandya, B.A., LL.B., of Nadiad in an 

| article headed ‘‘ Democracy and Native States ”’ 

Bureaucrats andralers ¢ontributed to the Divali Number of the Kathidwar 
of Native States must §Qqmdchdr writes:—The question before us is, in 
able way before demo- hat direction should the Native States move? The 
‘Kathidwdr Samdchdr Obvious answer to the question would be, in the 
(72), Divali Number. direction of democracy. The world is undoubtedly 
tending towards democracy. While the Native 

States are confronted with the alternative of autocracy or democracy, British 
India is confronted with that of bureaucracy or democracy. Democracy will 


ultimately be established in both without any doubt. Those philosophers who 


mo ta 
geet 


can unravel the secrets of history consider it as merely a question of time. The 
change will be gradually evolved without any friction in the dominions of 
liberal-minded and wise Indian Chiefs, but narrow-minded and short-sighted 
Indian Chiefs will be compelled to abdicate and to accept democracy as the 
ruling principle of the times. The history of nations, passing events and the 
new spirit enlivening India proclaim the success of democracy and the failure 
of tyrants. Wave after wave bears testimony to the advancing tide of progress 
and neither can European bureaucrats ask the people of British India to stop 
nor can Indian Chiefs ask their subjects to stop. The question is whether 
those in power will part with their authority willingly or under compulsion. 


40. ‘“ The tendency of the bureaucracy to keep things in the dark, to 

do things in the dark, appears to be on the increase. 

The selection of Mr. Men are interned or incarcerated without the | 
Justice Abdur Rauf to public,—and sometimes even the victims,—knowing hi 
sit on the Committee anything about the charge or the evidence against iF 


A pee a eee them. Their fate is sealed io the private sanctum 


thers. of Sir Charles Cleveland. Years may pass, and , ] 

Bombay Chronicle ( ), then pretentious and betrumpeted ‘committees of : 
lith Nov. enquiry’ are appointed to go into the cases of the 

unfortunate ‘internees’ and ‘ detenus ’—in camera ! Ad 

No one knows what the Beachcrofts and the Chandavarkars and the Provash vk 

Mitters see or do behind closed doors,—but eventually they produce a i) 


stereotyped defence of the Hxecutive. Unfortunate young men may have 
gone mad, or committed suicide or developed consumption while in duress,— 
but what is that to the Chandavarkars and the Provash Mitters! They are 
splendidly satisfied with the data,—all ex parte and untested,—put before 
them within closed doors by a notorious police and a discredited C.I.D., 
and are not ashamed to opine that publicity must be avoided like poison ! Pee 
And so the merry round goes on. It is often said that the bureaucracy is 1 es 
inefficient, but to give the devil his due, it must be owned that it is singularly | ae 
competent in certain things,—e.g., the selection of Indians to serve on the 
internment committees. It has a sixth sense apparently which enables it to 
‘nose out’ the right kind of man,—from its own point of view. Have. not 
Sir Narayan Chandavarkar and Mr. P. C. Mitter brilliantly justified their 
selection ? And then there is Mr. Justice Abdur Rauf,—an ideal selection! 
sesesseee We have already conceded that in all probability the Government 
made the appointment in ignorance of the relations existing between 
Mr. Rauf and the Ali Brothers, but they have no atom of justification for 
persisting in their choice once the all-sufficing facts have been brought to 
their notice...... .... Ifthe Government are bent upon making themselves 
ridiculous,—Mr. Rauf evidently is not excessively troubled by super- 
sensitiveness,—and upon correspondingly lowering their prestige, they are 
welcome to proceed with the farcical inquiry into the case of the Ali Brothers 


with Mr. Rauf as investigator. That Mr. Rauf may be honest and may ft 
prove to be possessed of super-impartiality has got nothing to do with it. 4 
He is not fitted, on principle, to undertake the task.’’ | i 

41. ‘Sir John Heaton and Mr. Justice Pratt made short ‘work of the } | 


application in revision of Dr. B.S. Shroff, the landlord, 
who sought to blackmail his tenants into paying his 
attempted illegal exactions, by deliberately cutting 


Why the name of Dr. 
B. 8. Shroff should not be 
removed from the roll 


ots, he oti the water-supply to their privies. . It is an amazing 
Bombay Chronicle (_), anomaly of the law that the man who was guilty 
13th Nov. of this disgusting atrocity, which might have caused 


a grave epidemic involving human life, could only 

be punished under a section which permitted a maximum penalty of Rs. 50 
which the Magistrate inflicted. His attempt to get that decision reversed on 
a technical issue in the High Court has failed. The Judges accepted the 
facts as found by the Magistrate and held that a nuisance had undoubtedly 
been committed. They described the details of the case as ‘ unsavoury.’ 
That is a mild adjective to apply, but indeed it is difficult to find language 
to fit the revolting conduct of this man. We have already expressed our 
views of him.. We now wish to draw the attention of the Government again 
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2, « ‘The Rovettidiine of His i i Lord Chelmsford evidently 
think the Bengal incident closed with a brief 
of reference to it by the Viceroy and the publication 


Tadia and the Calcutta of a communique; but there they mistake. The 


Bengal Moslem League does not mean to throw 
the community overboard. All praise to Messrs. 
Fazlul Hag and Abdul Kassim, the two lights of | 


Sind Moslem (10), 2nd 
Nov. 


Eastern India, for the rare courage and honesty of purpose they have shown 


in all matters affecting the Mussalmans, The Indian Government by this 
time fully knows that the publication of a communique has not the magic power 
of healing wounded feelings. Apparently Lord Ronaldshay thinks that a 
communique plus permisssion to the Mussalman and the Mahammadi to 
reappear is all that statemanship demands to pacify the Mussalmans 
whose constitutional rights he violated by issuing orders under the Defence 
of India Act. Itis too much to expect Lord Ronaldshay to climb down of his 
own accord. The past does not justify entertaining any such hope. We are 
therefore happy to see that in the Bengal incident, the Indians see a common 
danger, and the joint conference of Hindu and Mussulman leaders held 
recently at Calcutta has the good wishes of the entire country. We hope 
and trust that the energetic committee appointed by the Joint Conference 
will lose no time in selecting the members of the proposed commission and 
publishing all the evidence regarding the disturbances. ‘I'he country has yet 
a very imperfect idea of the whole trouble ; and the publication of an 
authentic version is a matter of the utmost urgency. “ 


43. _ Mr. Montagu receutly announced that the question of removing 
the duty on cotton cloth imported into India from 
The sieneial toremove Kngland would be re-considered. Although Mr. 
the excise duties ON Aysten Chamberlain had hinted at the time that the 
pn i aaa duty was levied with a view to encouraging Bombay 
Dnydn Prakdsh (37), Merchants to contribute liberally to the War Loan, 
14th Nov. it was generally felt that the impost was prompted 
by the British sense of justice. Why is then the 
question of removing the duty again put forward? Is this now to be India’s 
reward fcr her loyal services in the war? Or is this an incex to the manner 
in which the principle of self-determination will be applied in the case of 
India? It is indeed most unfortunate that an attempt should be made to 
throttle an Indian industry at the bidding of Lancashire. We trust the 
proposed step which is fraught with so much mischief will engage the serious 
attention of our leaders. 


44, Professor V. G. Kale writes in the course of a long introductory 
. article on ‘India’s War Finance and Peace-time 
nor needsofIndia. pyoblems ” :—“ The weakest spot in the condition of 
ervant of India (8), Todia j 
a ee. ndia is the extreme poverty of our people, and the 
foremost place must be accorded toa fight against 
that intolerable evil in our work of construction and reconstruction. The 
work of reconstruction lies in completely overhauling our governmental and 
economic machinery and in abandoning our attitude of listlessness and drift, 
so as to make the attainment of the desired aim possible within a reasonable 
period of time.......... An amount of reconstruction will be needed in 
respect of our currency and exchange policy, and it will have to be perma- 
nently established ona sound and stable basis. The interests of London 
financiers will conflict with those of India, and the latter will have to be 
given the dominant consideration. ‘he financial management of the India 
Office, the purchase of silver and stores for India, the investment of 
Indian money in London and the transfer of our gold to that city, 
have already been strongly criticised, and it appears from Lord Islington’s 
recent utterance in that behalf that the Secretary of State is not inclined 
to let go his hold upon matters which ought to be authoritatively managed 


by the Indian Government. This question has thus an important bearing 


upon the impending conséitntional reforms, chiefly the ReCmaeH Sata of the 
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India Office and the modification of the relations of the Secretary of State 
with the Government of India to the advantage of the latter. The financial 
affairs of this country must now be managed from India under popular 
control, and India must be able to receive the full value of every pie of her 
money. Financial interests in London ought no longer to be allowed to stop 
or retard the flow to India of the gold to which she is entitled as the price of 
her exports, and it must be allowed to circulate here to fertilize the fields of 
industry. The management of the State railways by State agency is a subject 

which will have to be decided immediately, and railway policy asa whole 
will have to be definitely laid down in harmony with Indian public opinion. 
seoosseee It is difficult to say what fresh burdens India may be called upon to 
bear as her share of the charge of imperial defence, whether India will have 
a navy of her own, whether her military expenditure will be curtailed or will 
remain on the existing basis. ‘The future is shrouded in uncertainty, but we 
shall have to prepare for bearing what burdens will be equitably and propor- 
tionately thrown on our shoulders........... These are the problems of recon- 
struction which confront the Government of India and the brunt of the 
struggle will fall upon our new Finance Member, Sir James Meston. Sir 
William Meyer who has just doffed the armour of Finance Minister, found 
his lot cast in anxious and troublous times.......... Sir Willlam~ proved 
himself to be an expert manager of the financial machine, manipulating it 
and handling his tools with the dexterity of a resourceful engineer devoted 
to his appointed task. But his firm grasp ‘of the technique of the trade did 
not compensate for his deplorable lack of a wide outlook, of a deep insight 
into the surrounding conditions, and ofa lively imagination which descries 
the possibilities of the future as it feels the requirements of the present and 
of a generous sympathy with the aspirations of the people. It will indeed be 
unfair to compare a mariner who has to struggle his way safe through a 
tremendous storm with a captain who is favoured with calm weather. But 
it is doing no injustice to Sir William to point out what qualities he demon- 
strably did not possess and in what respects his financial administration was 
not such a success as people wanted it to be, even in the adverse conditions 
in which he was placed. Perhaps he allowed his responsibility to weigh too 
heavily upon him, and did not wish it to be said of him that he faltered 
or doubted when asked to place all the financial resources of India at the 
service of the Empire. His view as to the contribution this country could 
make to the prosecution of the war in money was correct at the start, but 
underwent a decided change. Like the average Anglo-Indian official, 
Sir William could not have a vision of an India of the near future 
which badly needed all the funds that could be spared for measures 
of social aud economic reform and all enthusiasm which could be put 
into the work. There were several directions in which, even in spite of 
the distractions of the war, schemes of social and economic development 
could have been taken in hand and prosecuted. But the faith and the 
zeal were lacking, and the results of Sir William’s financial administration 
from the people’s point of view did not prove satisfactory. In devising new 
forms of taxation, in properly distributing burdens and in providing finance 
for schemes of development, rot much foresight, sympathy and courage were 
shown. In England, they were preparing for peace in times of war. In India 
war was a sufficient plea for postponing and hanging up all programme of 
reform. From the people’s point of view, and that ought to count for most, 
this was the serious drawback from which Sir William’s financial administra- 
tion suffered, and there is no escape from this conclusion to an impartial 


critic, however much he may sympathise with him for the embarrassing © 


circumstances in which he found himself placed.” 


45. Protesting against the proposed imposition of the Excess Profits 

Tax the Hindusthdn argues that in the interest of 

Protest against the pro- the stability of the infant Indian industries it would 
at ser — 11, Bot be desirable to put such a heavy strain on their 
Nov. on or resources, which even at their best are but poor. 
The paper goes on to say: —The financial conditions 


of Government are not sO grave as to call for such heavy taxation nor have 


pk be | 


3 hin sg webs vo desietite this advantage from the 
istries, forever; ‘the Mill-owners and merchants, who realized 
s from their business,. have subscribed large sums to the Indian 
“ + ghd even now there is nothing objectionable in calling upon 
a a to sabsoribe more if required. But the levying of such a tax will 
; se on y tend to make worse the unsatisfactory economic conditions prevalent 
in India which are the cause of political discontent amongst the people. 
. This tax, therefore, should not be levied at all. If, however, Government 
decide to ‘levy it, it must not be in any case so heavy as 50 per cent. 


46. ‘ What we want is a strong policy on the part of the Government to 
: aid and foster industries in India and to finance new 
Comments on the concerns. We are not certain if the recommend- 
- jee yg Commission ations of the commission go far enough in this 
y ta respect. It is no use saying that the principle of 
in  Aevooate (9), SN a cia es faire will be abandoned ; the war has toppled 
, down and given a death blow to all the pet theories 
our Anglo-Indian friends were simpering about ‘ Free Trade’ policy in India, 
Unless a sensible person shut his eyes wilfully to existing facts, he would at 
once preceive that in the first stages at least Government aid and patronage 
are imperatively necessary to give a start to Indian industries.......... 
We are at one with the framers of this report. Only we feel that Gov- 
ernmevt will have to bestir .itself much more, and interest itself in Indian 
Industries more directly and sympathetically than the report proposes 
if any real and immediate good is to accrue to India from the creation 
of a new Industrial Department. We can not say if the expert advice 
which the Government will provide for itself will contain a sufficient Indian 
element—sufficient to bring home to the Imperial Government the real state 
of things about particular Indian industries. Local conditions in India will 
be mostly unkown to the foreign advisers the Government may import. We 
propose that an important voice in these affairs should be given to the repre- 
sentatives of Indian commercial, manufacturing, and millowner’s associa- 
tions. If the Angio-Indian Chambers of Commerce are to sit judges over 
Indian industries the good wishes of the signatories to this report will remain 
as sO many pious platitudes and will merely serve to adorn a schoolboys’ 
room or an Anglo-Indian exploiters’ lucubraticnos.” 


47. In its second article on the report of the Holland Commission the 
Bombay Chronicle writes :—“ The Commissioners 

p rnen Cone ( )> state that in conducting their inquiries they had to 
: omit many subjects of importance and in writing 
the Report they had to exercise a corresponding limitation. A careful study 
of the Report reveals the fact that the Commissioners have taken the utmost 
pains to give a simulated value to their own pet suggestions by avoiding, or 
lessening the importance of, questions that were specifically referred to 
them. The terms of the reference are quite clear........... The knowledge 
they had been permitted to obtain was. used, they say, with amazing 
impertinence, ‘asa basis for our recommendations for the technical and 
administrative equipment which Government will require and for the financial 
Ras facilities it should provide.’ If the’ Commissioners had not taken such 
a unwarranted liberties with the terms of reference and had adhered honestly 
to the true objects of the inquiry, the document would have been more 
acceptable than it is in its present form. As it is, the utility of the whole 
Report is rendered nugatory, inasmuch as it fails to treat of measures that 
will give an early and practical shape to many of the most pressing demands 
of the country. We had looked for substantial suggestions for ‘new 
openings for the profitable employment of Indian capital in commerce and 
industry. The Report no doubt makes substantial suggestions for the 
‘profitable ’’ employment of Indian capital, but cuz bono? ‘The creation of 
new services in which Indians will not find themselves favourably placed ? 
Is it too much to assume that services will be created for the benefit of raw 
a Europeans who will be called upon to discharge that remaining part of the 
>. ‘Sacred’ trust they hold in the East. There is nothing in the Report to 
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suggest that the people of this country will be allowed:to build up their 


industries with their capital, under their control, for the benefit of their 


talented young men and in the interests of their country. The new machinery 
will guide Indian industries in the interests of allied industries in England 
and elsewhere. This is the sum total of the sterling labours of the Com- 
mission! Having dealt with the genesis, personnel and the scope of 
the Report, we may proceed with the examination of the voluminous Report 
itself. The opening chapter refers to rural Indisa—past and present. The 
description reads like the laboured effort of an undergraduate. It is clumsy 
in its conception and, worse, tainted in its execution. To a student of 
economic history much of it is mere trash. It even lacks that dignity and 
apparent sympathy which characterised the Report on the reform proposals. 
The Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya rightly attaches great 
importance to this subject in his note of dissent and points out clearly how 
one sided a report is presented to us. In any study of the economic history 
of the country no one would hesitate t6 attach more weight to the writings 
of Digby, Dadabhai, Ranade, Dutt, Gokhale and Wilson than to the 
machine-like rapid productions of ‘inspired’ Indians like Sir Fazulbbai, 
Sir Dorab Tata and Sir R. N. Mukerji, or their new Industrial Providence for 
India—Sir Thomas Holland, late of the Hastern Chemical Company. 
The second chapter deals with the description of some _ industrial 
centres and districts. ‘This chapter is again a superficial study of the places 
described. The archives of our public societies contain more reliable and 
better information than that presented to us in this chapter which contains 
nothing that is new but much that calls for severe criticism. For instance, 
too much emphasis is laid on the part played by European firms in India. 
The Commissioners are charmed by the ‘high financial prestige’ possessed 
by foreign firms. Those who are familiar with the real financial working of 
these firms, will not find it difficult to measure at its worth this deliberate 
attempt to give undue credit to firms whose prosperity has had its origin in 
a system of preferential banking, special rates on railways, special freights 
on sea, special facilities at docks and a thousand and one concessions which 
help them to ride rough shod over the Indian commercial commuuity by 
making a greater turn-over than would otherwise be possible.......... The 
Commissioners show a very indecent anxiety to note, whenever they can do 
so, the part played by British capital and British enterprise lest in the new 
scheme of things we forget to do them justice. Apparently from the same 
motive they are also very particular in drawing attention to the ‘ unfitness’ 
of Indians in technical undertakings. ‘ Very few Indians’, they write, ‘ have 
risen to the rank of foremen, and still fewer have been appointed to the 
superior establishment.” Indeed! You refuse to train them in the first 
instance, keep all the fat posts for the raw youths from ‘ Home’ and them say 
with very great concern that they have not come up to the higher standard ! ”’ 
[An anonymous correspondent writes in the next issue 3:—* Your very 
opportune ‘punchd’ at the Industrial Commission must be appreciated by 
many......... I for one, Sir, am impressed that the desire of Government is 
not to see an industrial renaissance in India such as was advertised to by 
His Excellency the Viceroy as the dream of Sir Thomas Holland’s heart, but 
to see India permanently held down in her position and remaining purely a 
producer of raw material and adumping ground for the inferior surplus 
manufactures of the rest of the world, in fact, to use the words of a young 
friend of mine, ‘“‘a black. man’s country where they grow cocoanuts.’ 
If the events of industrial India during the last two years are typical of 
Sir Thomas’ dream of industrial renaissance, one can only hope that he will 
go into a permanent dream and never wake up again to apply the fantastic 
absurdities of his subliminal eccentricity to a country which his activities 
have never and can never assist towards anything but industrial ruin! 
Watch the first few years of Peace! See how the foreign capitalist and 
exploiter of Indian labour and material will descend upon India like a vulture 
upon a body too emaciated to resist! Ses how our industrial saviours will 
welcome him with preference and monopolies !’’| 
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‘Se Nate mo 
Bs Be ea 48. ‘Commanting cn.» statement ol the London Zimes suggesting that 
at RTP he | Govermment should take Indian agrioultare under 
their control and by discouraging the sowing of 
raw-materials useful for industrial purposes utilize 
about 3 crores of acres of land for growing food- 
' erops 80 that India would be in a position to supply 
fo Hurope three times as much of food-stuffs as it 
does at present, the Hindusthdn maintains that as 
the London Times is in the confidence of the War 
‘Cabinet, that body must have lent its support to this suggestion which 
ee detrimentally affects the interest of Indian industry. It goes on to say :— 
an * Are the countries, in whose interest the suggestion has been made, prepared 
ee to make up for the loss which India will suffer in consequence of this 
a suggestion ? If HKurope wants foodstuffs in increased proportion, why is 
a & similar suggestion not made in connection with America? If India would 
ae “ compelled to grow food-crops? in this way it would have ever to remain 
-. ‘hewer of wood and drawer of water’. It is therefore necessary to agitate 
ae ainlais this proposal and to acquaint the Premier and the Secretary of State 
ie for India of the real situation in India by cables. 


49. A Bijapur correspondent writes to the Bombay Chronicle :—“ May 

I ventilate through your valuable paper the follow- 

Government should jng grievance of the owners of cattle in this district ? 
supply fodder also to Qwing to the great scarcity of fodder here, the 


owners of cattle who are 
not agriculturists. Government have crdered the purchase of one 


ae Bombay Chronicle ( ), *oousand bales of dry grass for the protection of 


13th Nov. cattle. But it is understood that it will be given, 
at a price to be fixed by them, only to the agricul- 
a: turists and to none else. The scarcity of fodder equally affects Gavalis. 


and other owners of milch cattle, and if the object of the Government in 
storing fodder, is to protect cattle, there is no reason why they should make 
this distinction. Apart from the purely humanitarian point of view, which 
does not justify such a distinction, the protection and preservation of milch 
cattle is as much necessary, if not more, as that of fhe cattle of the agriculturists, 
for the provision of one of the daily necessities of life. Already the prices 
of milk, butter and ghee have risen abnormally high and if fodder is not made 
available to the milch cattle, the hardship of obtaining these articles will be 
more acute and many people will have to go without them. Will Government, 
therefore, move in the matter and order that fodder may be given to agricul- 
turists as well as owners Of milch cattle in the district ? ” 


50. I. K. Yajnik writes to the Bombay Chronicle from Nadiad :— 
I write to call public attention to the unsatisfactory 

Alleged unsatisfactory reply given by Government at the recent meeting of 
ae Government measures to the Local Legislative Council about the distribution 
ie. meet the fodder famine in of grass. They have stated that 25 lakhs lbs. of 
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ap ve Chronicle ( ), 8t288 were imported into the affected area which 
15th Nov. ’ have been exhausted by this time. Any railway 


‘a passenger can however see a fairly good number of 
i grass bales piled near the Nadiad and Barejadi stations. ‘I'he reply is doubly 
unsatisfactory : firstly there is error in’ the statement of the facts, secondly, 
it is calculated to give an impression: to the public that Government officers 
have been promptly selling grass to agriculturists owning valuable cattle. So 
far from this being the case, the restrictions placed on the sale of Government 
grass are exceedingly complicated and illiberal. ‘The agriculturist who can 
court the favour of the village officials stands some chance of getting grass. 
Then he has to cover miles generally to reach the taluka cutcherry where 
again he should be able to propitiate the gods presiding there. Routine and 
formalities again take their time. And at the end of his arduous labours he 
can generally get one or two bundles of grass per bullock actually employed 
for irrigated cultivation. _What is more important is that in the Kaira District 
| Government seem to have piled their grass at only three stations, Nadiad, 
Br Mehmedabad and Barejadi. The result‘is that there are whole dalukas like 
os Mater and parts of talukas like the Kantha, the villages of Anand and Borsad 


\ 


where no grass is available within their limita. These plain facts show how 
Government have not put their much vaunted quantities of grass within the 
reach of the worst affected talukas and how tardily and stingily they are 
selling the grass at their disposal. Needless to say, Government should 


promptly import it in the most affected taluka centres and sell it for the 
maintenance of all valuable agricultural stock,” 


51. The Hindusthdn expresses surprise that the Bombay Government 


Hindusthdn (20), 9th 
Nov.; Guwardti Punch 
(18), 10th Nov. 


have not yet seen their way to declare that the 
current year is a famine year for the Presidency. 
It deplores the negligence on the part of Government 
to take prompt steps to meet the situation and calls 


upon them to adopt measures to afford relief to the agriculturists. It 
expresses gratification at the fixing of the price of fodder by Government and 
suggests that they may be pleased to open more cheap grain shops as those 
opened by Municipalities and private agencies are not sufficient to meet the 
requirements of the people. [The Gujardti Punch suggests that remission 
of revenue should be granted where there has been complete failure of crops 
and that relief works should be opened in affected areas. | 


o2. Weare very glad to announce the acquittal of Mr. Narayanrav 


Comments on the 
acquittal of Mr. Narayan- 
rao Vaidya (Nagpur). 

Kesarz (113), 12th Nov.; 
Rdjakdran (122), 10th 
Nov.; Shuddkar (1381), 
10th Nov. 


Vaidya. Mr. Vaidya has not been acquitted on some 
point of law but on the ground that his speech was 
not seditious. This is a point that should be 
specially noted. It was completely proved by this 
case that to expose faults in the administration 
and to suggest reforms in the current administration 
is not seditious. Hven if the changes suggested by 
the speaker are impracticable and ridiculous, the 


expression of his honest opinion does not become seditious. We lay 
stress on the point because police officials think it to be seditious if any 
one expresses sOme Opinion in a meeting against the existing administration 
and hasten to prosecute him. If they will learn a lesson that a simple 
difference of opinion, however strong it may be, is rot seditious, they and the 
people will be saved from needless trouble. Who is responsible for the 
troubles undergone by this gentleman on account of the uncalled-for activity 
of C. P. officials who did not take down the whole of Mr. Vaidya’s speech 
and who had not even a clear idea of what was contained init ? Sir Henry 
Drake Brackman does not escape from all responsibility of prolonging the 
days of Vaidya’s sufferings as he refused bail though he did justice in the end. 
Is it not proper to compensate Mr. Vaidya for his loss? The C. P. 
Councillors should find out who is responsible for it. We congratulate 
Mr. Vaidya heartily and we trust that he will carry on Home Rule work 
from the bottom of his heart and ceaselessly. [The Rdjakdran while congra- 


tulating the Judicial Commissioner on the British sense of justice shown by — 


him in acqguitting Mr. Vaidya, also asks as to whois to be held responsible 
for the hardships and loss which Mr. Vaidya has suffered owing to his four 


months’ imprisonment. 


The Sudhdkar hopes that the C. P. Government 


will learn a lesson from the case. It praises Mr. C. R. Das, Bar.-at-law, 
for taking up the appeal and thus saving Mr. Vaidya from falling into the 
‘jaws’ of the bureaucracy. | 


093. The Kesari condemns strongly the delay ofj{Government in grant- 


Promotions of and war 
allowances to primary 
echool teachers and 
other Government ser- 
vants. 

Kesarz (113), 12th Nov. 


ing promotions to primary school teachers and war 
allowances to clerks in other departments. It 
says:—It is now four years since the war began, 
three years since prices rose and some independent 
departments have given war allowances a year ago 
and the Talatis of the favourite Revenue Depart- 
ment struck work and got 50 per cent. increase. It 


is very blameworthy that the servants who relying on the Government’s 
word are expecting the reply to their applications should be told that the 
sanction of the higher authorities is not yet received. Such excuses do not 
become the prestige of Government, and Government should not allow the 


opportunity to recur of giving such lame excuses. 
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good; specially’ when their personnel is such as not 
that — the ‘to inspire full confidence. Let some of the Sind 
council member elecit cost reached by the Rasai, 
Lapo and Cherr committee, and what has been its 
Sind ° Advocate (9), fruit. It is wonder that the report be not coming 
Bist Oct. out. It is rather: un-understandable that there 
should have been so much delay. A gentleman 
whispers i in our ears that perhaps report will not be published, since it is sure 
to throw great discredit on some higher officials and lest the report be held 
as. an object and subject for attack on the bureaucracy. It is also said that 
necessary instructions requiring the stopping of the systems of Rasai, Lapo 
and Cherr will duly be issued. Whatever it be let the report itaalf speak, 
Orders like those of 1912 have had almost no effect on the administration 
and the Judicial, Revenue, Police and Executive Departments are full of 
persons whose itching palms must be greased before anything can be done. 
ae this fact is futile while to prove it is difficult and fraught with 
evils.” . 


and Cherr committee has 


09. ‘ Notwithstanding the offer of a liberal assistance from the Bombay 
Government, the desired ‘favourable consideration ’ 


Protest against the to the proposal of attaching a Moslem Hostel to the 


lt d Mos- } 
sete Hot parts Mi Qin Sind College, has taken the shape of an icy cold 


College. resolution of the Standing Committee of the College 
Sind Moslem (10), 2nd Board, expressing its inability ‘to make special 
Nov. provision out of the general funds of the College, for 


any one particular community’, and the glorious 
justification for such a clumsy step apparently is the finding of the Com- 
mittee, ‘ that the Muhammadan students already occupy a much larger propor- 
tion of the rooms in the hostel than that to which their numbers would 
entitle them’. It remains for the general Board now to decide whether or 
not, in reality, the general funds of the College are already being mostly spent 
for one particular community, as a mild protest against which was the 
recommendation of the Muhammadan Education Committee, appointed 
by the Government, to have a Moslem Hostel. Can the Sind College 
decently continue its present policy, when after the lapse of so many 
years, if cannot claim to have more than 28 Moslem students on its rolls 
while there is an equal number from Sind at so distant a place as 
Junagadh ?......... All this is bad, but worse follows. The Muhammadan 
Education Committee had recommended, it will be remembered, the 
creation of a number of free-studentships for poor and deserving Moslem 
students of the College; and this is what the Committee decides, ‘ The 
Standing Committee recommend the establishment of five free-studentships 
(a large number indeed) for poor and deserving students of the educationally 
backward classes (mark the generosity), including Muhammadans’. (That is 
not all but there is something more startling.) The committee find that 
out of 28 Muhammadan students in the College, 24 Mussulman students 
already hold scholarships. (What acrime!) They would be; glad to see a 
practise which is found in Englan~ of well-to-do students surrendering their 
emoluments of scholarships for the beuefit of poor and deserving students, intro- 
duced here! Thus no free-studentships can be distinctly reserved for Mussul- 
mans, because 24 of them get scholarships, from sources other than the general 
funds of the College........... Be that as itmay we are most anxious to know 
the materials on which such an ill-deserved attack, on the Mussulman boys, 
was based, by impliedly casting a slur on them, in as much as the Standing 
Committee has sought to make out that the 2; Mussulman scholarship 
holders are so well-to-do us not to be in need of their stipends and yet are so 
demoralized as to retain them.......... Until we are assured of the truth 
of the allegation, we would maintain that the resolutlon is a fair sample of 
the treatment accorded to our boys at the Sind College. We trust the 
Mussalmans on the College Board will find out the reason of Principal 
Shahani’s joining bis colleagues in damning his Mussalman pupils.” 


06. ‘“‘ Dark times have begun to appear and the Sind sky seems yet 
more darkened. It is rather a wonder how the 
Protest against orders Bombay Government have been made to believe such 
preventing publication things which have driven them to the necessity of 
of Government advertise- banning three-fourths of Sind newspapers. What 
ae in certain Sind ‘reason? What cause? It is not known. How 
papers. 
Sind Advocate (9), ©#0 then mistakes on the part of the Editors be 
31st Oct. corrected? ‘Tous this step appears extraordinary 
) and the advisability of passing such an order has 
been questione:! by an otherwise staunch advocate of Government’s policy 
such as the Daily Gazette of Karachi... By this step it is required that banned 
newspapers of Sind should not receive in future Government advertisements 
which in fact are public, paid for by them and are intended for them, only 
they are sent-through Government local agency. We are told, and we too 
believe and realize the fact that the British Governmet stands on truth, justice 
and freedom. We are made to believe that they waged this war with 
Germany because of these principles, and if the above policy is minutely 
examined, we cannot but point out that these principles have been completely 
lost sight of. Is it justice to advertise in Scotland for the people and tbe 
parties who themselves are in England and especially when Hoagland has 
many of its local newspapers which, if even compared from the poiat of view 
of circulation, popularity far exceed that of Scotland? Only ten davs back a 
couple of men called at our house—we forget their names—and said that their 
certain building was to be held to auction through the local sub-civil court. 
The court authorities had published the advertisement to the effect in a 
newspaper published 26 miles far off in a neglected part of the province. (We 
have absolutely no grudge against the newspaper named and therefore we 
refrain from giving its name). ‘The persons who relate. the above story 
further said that not a single person could be seen at the place of auction 
which the serishtedar himself painfully noted—tne advertisement was to be 
published again; and at whose cost, is the question. And why pray this utter 
disregard for public funds ? ” 


LEGISLATIO \. 


of. “Though the agenda of business before the Bombay Legislative 
Council last week was a short one—there was only 
inn Cokin Oontesl Co" Bill and fewer resolutions—the business was 


Bill. by no means less interesting or controversial. The 
Bombay Chronicle (_), Cotton Control Bill, whose first reading was carried, 
12th Nov. is certainly a controversial measure and whatever 


the measure of support extended to in the Council, 

it cannot be doubted that outside opinion is divided. In the Couacil 
Chamber itself the voice of opposition was heard, though but faintly, and \f 
notwithstanding the attempt of Lord Willingdon ‘to belittle the opposition | 
of Mr. Upasani, we think it is the duty of Government to take greater note M 
of the opposition. Lord Willingdon’s remarks in summing up the debate 
were thoroughly one-sided and merely represented the views of the buresau- 
CACY..+++ 0+. Admitting all that was advanced by Mr. Carmichael against 
‘election,’ it is still open to question whether, for the same reasun, viz., | 
that the measure is a temporary expedient, itis not advisable that election , 
should be tried first, and, if it does not give satisfactory results, recourse may 
be had to nomination in connection with the permaneut measure fore- 4 
shadowed.......... Mr. Carmichael also endeavoured to represent that when - 
the question of control first arose the various sections of the trale were unable et 
to help Government and that during the discussions preceding «the setting 
up a ‘Clearing House’ in Bombay, ‘the majority of the interests concerned 
were in favour of nomination. We cannot accept this statement without 
demur. On the contrary we have reason to believe that the majority of the 
interests concerned object to the nomination system favoured by Government 
in filling up the personnel of the Clearing House Committee. The Council 
would have been glad to learn from the Honourable Member in charge who 
were his ‘ majority of the interests concerned.’ While we do not think it neces- 
sary to take Mr. Cadell seriously when-he says that nomination alone was the 
‘best suited under the circumstances,’ we would be pleased to learn Mr. 
Purshottamdas’ authority for asserting that the Bill had the approval of the 
entire commercial community of Bombay. The Bill was referred to a Select 
w 310—7 CON 
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‘Gompiiites whose personnel is deserving of challenge as being one-sided, 
consisting as it does, with a solitary.exception, of persons who are not in 


touch wi “the sentiments of the Indian section of the trade.” 


58. “ Few Bills of so controversial a character have been introduced in 
Young India (18), 13th the local Legislative Council as the Bill to provide 


Nov. for the control of dealings in cotton in the Bombay 


Presidency. The Bill is a short one consisting of 
five clauses, but it is very comprehensive and has already roused the apprehen- 
sions of people engaged in the trade.......... Speaking for ourselves, we are 
not in the least opposed to State regulation of business, if it implies a 
State monopoly for the benefit of the whole community. But in the present 
state of our political constitution, State socialism must remain a wild dream 
and though less so, State regulation must mean grave injustice in one case 
and undue favouritism and preference in another. It is this suspicion in the 
public mind which is certainly well founded in a great degree—that accounts 
for the public looking askance at the proposed legislation to regulate and 
bring under official control dealings in cotton in this Presidency. In judging 
the case of Boni bay, it is not easy to compare 1t to Liverpool or Manchester. 
Liverpool and Manchester are in the position merely of consumers and 
manufacturers. They are not cotton growers, nor are they middlemen in the 
sense in which the Bombay dealers are middlemen....... .. The * Statement 
of Objects and Reasons’ ’ which accompanies the Bill does not make out so 
convincing a case for Government action, which is based on a misunderstand- 
ing of facts or in the alternative based on assumptions which do not face 
the facts squarely.......... Apart from this controversial character of 
the Bill, there are two objectionable features in the Bill which deserve 
to be noticed. The first is in regard to the constitution as well as the 
composition of tne Cotton Contracts Board........... Both the mover of 
the Bill and its official apologists laid considerable stress on the the necessity 
for nomination. But their case was quite unconvincing. If it is going 
to be a temporary measure, the reason is greater why the appoint- 
ments should in the first instance be made by election by existing 
bodies.......... The second objectionable feature, in our opinion, is the 
penal clause—clause 4, sub-clauses 2 and 3......... These objectionable 
features should be removed in order to make the Bill acceptable even among 
the cotton dealers, and in any permanent measure of legislation, better 
account must be taken of the interests of the cultivators, who in this country 
at any rate cannot certainly be ignored.’ 


09. There was nothing very important in the proceeding of the Bombay 
- Legislative Council. There was only one important 
aes GSS, toe Bill before the Council and the non-official members 
objected to the appointment of officials only on the Cotton Control Committee 
but Government passed the first reading on the strength of the Government 
majority. But this clause will surely be objected to in the Select Committee. 
There were few contentious resolutions before the Council and therefore most 
of the resolutions were accepted. ‘The resolution of Khan Bahadur Jaffer to 
reserve places in High Schools according to the strength of the Muhammadan 
population revealed the highest limit reached by Muhammadan selfishness and 
it was objected to and withdrawn. Those who raise the cry that the attempts 
of Brahmins are selfish should see the resolutions moved by them and judge for 
themselves whether any can be compared with that moved by Mr. Jaffer. If 
any members there be who do not propose any resolution in the interests of 
their own community only, they are Brahmin members. But how can those 
discriminate who are suffering from jaundiced eyes ? 


EDUCATION. 


60. “The Government of Bombay have done well to take action upon 

the Honourable Principal Paranjpye’s resolution 

Comments on the gbout the introduction of the first three HKuglish 
Lab aa Press Note standards in» selected first-grade primary schools. 


rding _introducing 1+ has been decided that the experiment should be 
Bgl 7h re oags ™ tried in 20 schools. We do not think that it need 
~ Servant of India (8), be called an experiment at all. What we look for 
14th Nov. is the complete success of this new departure and 


the extension of this system. Witbout some kind of 


27 


English education it is becoming increasingly difficult to get on in 1 the world, 
Large numbers of boys—and their parents as well—find it impossible to 
obtain the necessary facilities in the mofussil, and with the best of wills they 
have to go without an English education simply for the lack of means. 
The old doctrine that education shall beavailable for those only that can 
pay for it, is now completely discredited. The willingness of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay to place educational facilities within the reach of the poor 
shows that they do not hold fast by this doctrine.” 


61. Twice the resolutions recommending the addition of English classes 
to the primary schools had been passed in the 
Kesar (113), 12th Nov. Bombay Legislative Council but they were not 
attended to on accouut of the slow motion of Government wheels. Now 
Government have announced that the experiment would be tried in 20 villages. 
We have 26 districts and why did Government economise and decline to 
start 6 schools more? In that case every district at least would have got 
a school. This experiment must be made in Karnatak, Konkan, Maha- 
rashtra, Bombay and Gujarat. If Government want the experiment to be 
successful at least 20 schools should be started in each of these divisions. 
Otherwise who knows what length of time it will take for the reform to cover 
the whole of the Presidency ? 


62. “The economic and industrial backwardness of India has become 

a byword among the EKuropean nations.......... 

Appeal for funds for Notwithstanding all the talk about the so-called 
laboratories in Bombay ‘ prosperity’ of India, in which the reactionary 
on behalf of the College 244 bureaucratic elements in the country have 


regi arena By wet pd indulged, there is the lamentable fact that the 


Movement. masses of this country do not know what it is to 
Young India (13), 13th have sufficiency to live upon, and that they live 
Nov. constantly on the border-laud of starvation. This 


is a fact which none but the most audacious and 
impudent of our critics will sincerely venture to deny. We have the authority 
of emiuent Indian economists that the crushing poverty of the people is due 
to the radically faulty economic policy which has been pursued in this 
country during the past hundred years. No other country in the world 
permits the export of its foodstuffs and raw materials on so large a scale or 
allows its people to starvein order to feed the people of the world.......... 
While our british rulers, no doubt, have given us peace and order, their 
policy in politics and commerce, which has often been the outcome of an 


undue preference for the interests of British trade and capital, has dealt a- 


severe blow at the real prosperity of the country. The pursuit of a policy 
of undiluted Free Trade, at a time when every other Kuropean—and even 
Asiatic —country had built up an insurmountable barrier of tariffs and kept 
out the manufactures of other countries was merely an act of madnegs.......... 
Besides Protection, we want, on a hereto unprecedented scale, opportunities 
of scientific training and study of the best conditions that ensure success in 
the field of trade, commerce and industry. The study of various sciences 
has to be developed and their practical application to life has to be 
encouraged. ‘This cannot be done under present circumstances and the servile 
universities are anything but calculated to promote the proper study 
of science. The aim of the universities is solely to turn out an army 
of clerks and subordinate officials and beyond the smattering of knowledge 
which is required to make our youth obedient and willing hewers of wood 
and drawers of water in their own country, the universities bave no genuine 
concern with the industrial and commercial prosperity of the country.......... 
The National Education Movement which has been recently started is the 
outcome of this recognition of the failure of our universities to fulfil their real. 
purpose.......... The organisers of the National College in Bombay are 
anxious to provide sufficient scope for research and training to our young men, 

anxious to receive a practical education. Laboratories are required where 
the many problems connected with industrial research can be worked out.... 
..see- It is estimated that each of these laboratories cost about Rs. 50,000 
to fit up. But compared with their enormous utility, and practical results 
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ined therefrom, the amount needed is not much. These labora- 
ba will be cOnducted in conjunction with the National College to be 
farted soon in Bombay, and the money raised for the purpose will be spent 
jolely for that purpose under the care-and supervision of our leaders.” 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


63. Influenza is going down all over India and it is natural that the 
work of the pa pages Sanitary Department in 
the epidemic should be inquired intv. The replies 
a ar ag aie ee — given to the Honourable Members in the Sacks 
a Kesari (113), 12th Nov. Legislative Council in the matter are really such as 
mas 7 to cause indignation. Lord Willingdon said while 
Bes. he had been to see the hospital started by the Poona Municipality that the 
Sa complaint made by some that Government did not render any help is not 
ee true as can be seen from the help given to the Poona Municipality. This 
Be. may. be the individual opinion of Lord Willingdon and some officials 
individually may have helped. But the attitude taken uf by the Executive 
Councillors in the Council that the Municipalities and Local Boards were 
responsible for the preservation of health, and that they had nothing to do 
with it, was improper and undesirable. The routine work is done by Munici- 
palities and Local Boards. When a world-wide epidemic suddenly swoops 
down what can the Municipalies and Local Boards do ? Is it not the duty of 
Government to aid them with money and medical’ advice? The Hyderabad 
Municipality has been suspended and the committee of management is 
reported to have spent as much as Rs. 25 during the epidemic! [If it be true, 
we can compare the zeal in public service shown by the Municipality before 
and after its suspension. ‘The objection about the unfitness of Indians will 
permanently disappear if the work of bodies with Government majorities 
and non-official majorities is compared. Volunteers also did good and 
commendable work. Who are the real well-wishers of the masses? Is there 
love or hatred between the different communities in India? Who looked after 
the backward classes? Have Indians a sense of responsibility and the 
energy to take upon themselves some work and see it done, and how much of 
it? All these questions can be answered from the experience we had during 
the last epidemic. 
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Lessons to be learnt 


64. Sholapur under Mr. Simcox was hitherto known for recruiting and 
people were much harassed on that account. Now 
His Excellency the another thing has come between officials and 
Governorshould intervene orthodox people in Sholapur and matters have 
to kof one A Siddheswar reached extremes. Orthodox Shaivas consider the 
ae shai? (113), 13th Noy, iddbeshwar tank holy and the officials want to close 
~ it. Itis strange that while the Ratnagiri Munici- 
pality voted against the Collector the Sholapur Commissioners went against 
public opinion and passed a resolution likely to hurt the feelings of the public. 
We understand that the Sholapur officials are trying obstinately te break the 
ie bund of the tank and if so it is necessary for His Excellency to intervene im- 
a mediately. Why should the officials obstinately try to break the bund when 
“a orthodox people are ready to sacrifice their lives rather than allowit? Are 
there no other ways of improving the water of the tank ? 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Bk Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
a P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 21st November 1918. 


* Reported in advance. 
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Report on Metwspapers 
PUBLISHED IN‘THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY j 
For the week ending 23rd November 1918. q 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. Lord Willingdon endeared himself to the people of this Prasidency 
Comments on the by his many qualities and his association with this 
opposition-to the forth. Presidency would have been of immense use to us 
coming Town Hall meet- at atime when the administration of this country 
ing to decide upon a is. about to undergo important changes. The 
memorial to'His Excel- explanation for the hostility of some persons to the 
lency Lord Willingdon. — proposed Town Hall meeting to vote a memorial to 
PO i der pop (3), His Excellency is to be found in the episode at 
the Town Hall meeting when some Home Rule 
Leaguers left the meeting taking exception to certain of His Excellency’s 
remarks. But apparently some of them have forgotten the vow taken at the 
time at a meeting of Home Rulers in Bombay that they would not take part 
in any meeting likely to be attended by -His Excellency. Mr. N. C. Kelkar, 
who was one of those who had left the Town Hall meeting, invited His 
Excellency the other day on the occasion of the ceremony of closing the 
Influenza hospital at Poona and also presented His Excellency with an 
address when he left the town. Itis strange the Bombay Chronicle which 
has characterized as sycophants those who are calling a public meeting in 
Bombay to vote a memorial to His Excellency, has nothing to say about Mr. 
Kelkar, who has forestalled all others in the matter of presenting a valedic- 
tory address to His Excellency. [Mr. N. C. Kelkar writes in a subsequent 
issue of the Dnydn Prakash :—I had never taken a. vow that I would not take 
part in any meeting likely to be attended by His Excellency Lord Willingdon. 
Even if I had, I think, I am entitled to discharge my obligations in a fitting 
manner as President of the Poona Municipality whatever my personal views 
may be. Personally I hold that although Lord Willingdon has made many 
great mistakes he thoroughly sympathised with our aspirations. | 


2. ‘It would appear that some persons in Bombay are preparing 
themselves for an organised resistance to the proposal 
Servant of India (8), to bid farewell to Lord Willingdon. This movement 
a Nov. ; *Indian Social for g public recognition of the outgoing Governor’s 
eformer (5), 24th Nov.; . 5 + raat title 
*Kaiser-i-Hind (24), 24th S®rvices is, the Bombay Chronicle assures us, nothing 
Nov., Eng. cols. but a ‘piece of singularly ill-advised officiousness 
on the part of ‘a handful of gentlemen, the main 
object of the existencs of most of whom is apparently to kowtow to 
officialdom and hang about the purlieus of the Secretariat and the Gov- 
ernment House’ and is due ‘to the assiduous subservienca of those 
who constitutionally revel in toadyism.’ Hlsewhere we publish a letter in 
which Prof. Kanitkar describes how in the Poona Municipality Mr. N. C. 
Kelkar, Mr. Tilak’s lieutenant, within a few days of his becoming president 
of that body, did nof lend countenance to but himself initiated with the 
Collector, without the knowledge and much less the sanction of the other 
- members, a movement for presenting an address to Lord Willingdon. The 
address, read out to His Excellency by Mr. Kelkar himself, has the following 
words: ‘ We have learned to look upon you as a sincere sympathiser with the 
higher political aspirations of the people of this country, and Your Excellency 
has let no opportunity escape to prove that noble sentiment by your active 
advocacy of this cause with the authorities in India and England.’ Mr. 
Kelkar here does exactly what the Chronicle objects to, viz., passes a testi- 
monial on the whole record of administration of a retiring Governor. Add to 
this the fact that the Nationalists generally are pledged not even to countenance 
by their presence a meeting associated with Lord Willingdon, and then his 
capacity for ‘sycophancy’ and ‘toadying’ will be revealed in all its 
magnitude. But is it not possible that when a Kelkar or a Bomanji is moved 
to accord public recognition to Lord Willingdon’s sympathies and acts, it may 
be due to something other than the ‘ assiduous subservience’ of a toady ? ” 
(The Indtan Social Reformer writes :—‘“ We are glad that a movement has 
‘been set on foot to commemorate Lord Willingdon’s Governorship. His 
Excellency has distinguished himself among provincial administrators by his 
8 813—1 coN : 
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of view and stbizous sympathy with Indian aspirations. But for the 
n administration would have been marked by solid and 
g achievements ; but even with the war the Goverhment of Bombay 
: the. last five years "and a half need fear no comparison with any other 
a | ‘Government in the country. We are entirely in favour of main- 
os | 2 ee standard of commemoration in public life, but surely the 
ae Hatdinsd sh appropriate to the times and conditions in which the to-be- 
Park oh gen, the would-be-perpetuators and their opponents live and work. 
Obody pretends that the Willingdon administration has been free from 
mistakes. Was Lord Ripon’s regime free from defects? Judged by any 
ae reasonable standard, and without bias, Lord Willingdon is in every way 
et worthy of being honoured by a public memorial to remind after-generations 
eh, of his work and worth. Those who think otherwise are, of course, entitled to 
their opinions, but they are not entitled to abuse those who differ from them.” 
The Kaiser-i-Hind writes :—‘*‘ We rubbed our eyes, when we read the other 
day that certain extremists, who are suffering from megalo-mania (or in plain 
words swelled head) have come forward to protest against the natural desire 
of the Bombay public to pay its debt of honour and gratitude to the most 
worthy recipient—the paragon of chivalry and noblesse oblige—our popular 
Governor, who to our great regret, is leaving the field of his manifold benefi- 
cent activities. What is the criterion of a successful administration? All 
are agreed that the man. who promotes the greatest good of the greatest 
number is the ideal administrator. Judged by this universal standard, 
it can be asserted without the slightest hesitation, that Lord Willingdon has 
eminently succeeded in passing through the test. Since his arrival in this 
country, with the help of his peerless ‘Lady of the Golden Heart’, he has 
strived, without haste and without rest, to promote the interests of the people 
under his charge.......... Never before in the history of Bombay has such an 
ideal pair governed the people under their charge with sympathy, and parental 
love, and political sagacity and wisdom.’ | 


3. “Now, such a movement may be the result either of genuine 

eee ,..¢ good will or gratitude on the part of the people, or 

eh ih oe — of clev@&r engineering and wire-pulling on the part 

cols., and 19th Nov. ' of the personal friends and admirers of the exalted 

personage. Whether such movements are desirable 

from the public standpoint depends upon whether they are of the ons or of 

* the other kind. Now it is proposed to take steps to bid farewell to Their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon in a suitable manner, and to 
perpetuate their memory among us. We have little hesitation in saying 

that Lord and Lady Willingdon deserve warmer recognition at our hands 

than the generality of governors. Wecannot look upon fhe present move- 

ment as merely an idle form, or as prompted by that sycophancy which is 

the bane of public and official life. The desire to do honour to Their 
Excellencies is widespread and spontaneous. ‘There are good reasons for 

it..:....... True it is that on several occasions Lord Willingdon did not rise 

to the height of liberal statesmanship expected of him; and that in some 

instances he weakly complied with official high-handedness to an extent 
prejudicial to the best interests and traditions of Government. He might 

have striven more firmly and wisely to introduce his liberal principles in the 

o practical affairs of this presidency. But we must make allowances for the 
ms anxious and abnormal times in whjch his official lot was cast. Besides the 
a labour and anxieties of the war, there have been many long days of internal 
unrest. The entire political atmosphere of India has been for long highly 
charged and agitated ; and we believe it might be laid down to Lord Willing- 
don’s credit that, on the whole, his administration has been both more 
tranquil and less reactionary than that of most other Indian provinces during 
the last few years. Again, in comparison with the administration of virulent 
| reactionaries and autocrats of the type of his predecessor, Lord Willingdon’s 
| administration has been liberal and benign. Yet, this presidency has raised 
‘ prominent memorials to Lord Sydenham |......... We are, therefore, of 
opinion that the present movement to bid farewell to heir Excellencies in 

a - & more auspicious manner than usual, and to raise a suitable memorial to 
Be isan is not quite ill-conceived, and we cordially associate oursleves with 
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it. At the worst, Lord Willingdon’s faults have been faults of omission and 
not of commission ; and for that he had some excuse in the circamstanced 
of his five years of office. But we trust that the proposed memorial, if it 
comes off, will take a useful, rather than an ornamental shape. The public 
might reconcile itself to memorials even to men like Lord Sydenhan, if they 
are in the shape of useful public institutions.” [On the other hand in its 
next issue in the Gujarathi columns the paper says that Lord Willingdon’s 
regume cannot be compared to that of Elphinstone, Malcolm or Reay and that 
the honour of a Sheriff’s meeting should be reserved for such illustrious 
Governors alone. | 


4. “Anunworthy movement is set on foot in Bombay. It aims at 
diminishing the worth of Lord and Lady Willingdon 
Jdm-e-J amshed (23), ag the rulers of this presidency during the most 
19th Nov., Eng. and Ver- strenuous years after 1857. The period was 
eee cols. and 21st Dreenant with even more dire possibilities. And it 
ov.; Sdnj Vartamdn : , 
(30), 19th and 20th Nov.; 8 the wise latitude—probably inwardly so unwel- 
Akhbdr-e-Isldm (58), 20th CcOme—given to certain men of unrestrained speech 
Nov. and writing which secured us bloodless tranquility. 
When the satraps of other provinces saw red, imagined 
the Ravi flowing with blood and Lahore sacked, when others fancied Calcutta 
plundered by hordes of Afghans helped by Turks and disciplined by Germans 
the Governor of Bombay went on his quiet recruiting tour and procured fight- 
ing men for the Empire from communities that had long forgotton the use of 
firearms. While even Lieutenant-Governors indulged in irritating political 
phraseology and spoke of ‘ my Government,’ a term loyally untranslatable into 
any vernacular, the head of the Bombay Government devised projects for curb- 
ing greedy landlords and grain-merchants. Lord Chelmsford had often to over- 
ride the haughty subordinates in other provinces. In Bombay alone the 
instincts of liberalism innate in the English Whig politician have run concur- 
rently with all popular aspirations consonant with stable government. But above 
all, it is monstrous ingratitude which affects to forget how firmly the Governor 
of Bombay adhered to the nascent-thought of self-government for India. ‘Take 
away Lord Willingdon’s share in the shaping of the pronouncement of August 
20, 1917, and the remainder after the deduction will be a dismal fraction. 
We wish yet a conflict will be avoided. We neither hate nor affect to dispise 
the young wealthy Gujarat blood which is awakening political aspirations 
among a contented population of unsophisticated peasants. ‘That Hindu 
men of business proverbially wedded only to the passion of amassing wealth 
should spend it not on marriage feasts but political education is a forward 
symptom which it would be fatal to misapprehend. On the other hand we 
venture to urge moderation on them,—moderation which is recommended 
by an ultra-extremists like Lajpat Rai.” [The paper publishes in Gujarati 
elsewhere a letter from Mr.S. R. Bomanji strongly condemning the opposi- 
tion set up by the Home Rule party. The Sdn Vartamdn also publishes the 
same letter. The Jdm-e-Jamshed, on the other hand, declares that though 
it disapproves of certain opinions and actions of Lord Willingdon it 
considers his administration as beneficial to the Presidency on the 
whole and considers it the height of impudence and affrontery on the 
part of certain members of the Home Rule League to dare to think 
of moving an amendment to the proposition that isto be moved in the 
proposed Town Hall meeting. It expresses hope that Lord Willingdon will 
overlook such an outburst of silly sentimentalism and continue to cherish 
good-will towards the aspirations of India. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm denounces as 
disgraceful the agitation engineered by certain Home MRulers against the 
movement to perpetuate Lord Willingdon’s memory and testifies to the popu- 
larity of and the good work done by Lord and Lady Willingdon.| 


5. ‘ We confess, we have never been able always to see eye to oy4 
Siet Seteede: On with everything that has been done by Lord 
21st Nov En an > Willingdon’s Government. We _ confess, Lord 
es aces Willingdon’s rule has not been without its faults and 


blemishes. We confess, at times he has committed grave mistakes and that 


_ certain lines of administration might have been conducted on a different 
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‘ SS ccathes a this, it: is inorder to show that His Lordship 

hen man and was subject to human faults and failings. But the 

spect to pass judgment on an administration is not by 

ting the taulte and magnifying its holes, but by balancing its good 

_ bad points and a one’s conclusion therefrom.- Following this 

10d, wo honestly confess that Lord Willingdon’s good points far outweigh 

bad ones and we believe, even these latter, were due more to errors of 

dgment than to any bad or any preconceived sinister intention. We 

ve, Lord Willingdon had the genuine and sincere will to do far more 

good to the country than he had an opportunity of doing.......... To us the 

matter of surprise and wonder is not that His Excellency committed any 

mistakes in his administration, but that he committed so few when his mind 

was seriously preengaged with the momentous war work.......... We most 

emphatically declare that Bombay disgraced itself in the past, by having a 

public memorial to Lord Sydenham in its midst. Bombay will equally 

disgrace itself by not having a public memorial to Lord Willingdon in itg 

midst. The two men are as distinct as light and shade. The oppositionists 

to the Lord Willngdon’s public memorial declare that the old days of 

sycophancy are gone. We sincerly trust the old days of gratefulness: are 
not gone too at the same time.” 


6. “A counter-requisition has been sent to the Sheriff of Bombay call- 
Soeiban' Okisniole ( 3 ing upon him not to hold any meeting on behalf of 
20th Now ’ the citizens of Bombay for the purpose of a memorial 
to Lord Willingdon. The counter-requisition is 
signed by over a thousand persons. itis now at the Bombay Chronicle office 
and those wishing to add their signatures may do so if they call at our office. 
[Elsewhere the paper publishes a letter from an anonymous correspondent who 
writes :—‘‘ Under the leadership of Mr. Jinnah some of the citizens have come 
out to oppose the proposal of a memorial to Lord Willingdon. You also 
protested against any public demonstration for Lord Willingdon in the name 
of the citizens of Bombay. Lord Willingdon has not been a successful 
administrator and has done nothing to deserve a public memorial. You were 
neither indignant nor illogical in your emphatic expression of opinion. 
Yet your contemporary says that there was ‘little logic and less taste’ in what 
you said. Well, your contemporary may say anything it likes. It will be 
shortly disillusioned.......... Your contemporary further questions the right 
of Mr. Jinnah and his co-signatories to speak on behalf of Bombay and doubts 
whether they know who Lord Willingdon is. I may assure the Times that 
they very well know who Lord Willingdon is. He is one who suppressed 
two municipalities during his regime, who prosecuted Mr. Tilak, who wrongly 
put a bar on Mrs. Besant’s entry in Bombay, who unblushingly insulted the 
Home Rulers in the provincial war conference, who gagged Mr. Tilak by 
arbitary methods after his defeat in the courts and who was weak enough- 
not to do anything better than giving carte blanche to Mr. Pratt, Commis- 
sioner, N. D., in the Kaira Passive Resistance struggle. He is one who can 
play in a ‘famine’ match but cannot declare a famine when thousands of 
cattle are starving without fodder in Gujarat and hundreds of men are starving 
there without food. Our good administrator, Lord Willingdon, because he 
has not received any reports from his officers finds himself unable to do 
anything in the matter. Such is Lord Willingdon, thé administrator, and 
the people know how to distinguish between a genial social figure and a 
weak administrator. Thatis why they have come forward with a protest to 
his memorial and there is no want of decorum or taste in it. The protest is 
right and the public will endorse it.” 


7. The Gujardti opposes the movement for calling a public meeting to erect 


a memorial to Lord Willingdon and after enumerating 

Bo pnt ge Mr the alleged shortcomings of his regime, observes :— 
(20), 16th and 19th Nov. We feel sure that Lord Willingdon will himself stop 
the movement which has been organised to honour 
him on coming to know what the public thinks in the matter and will thus save 
himself from his friends. Should the movement be persisted in and a public 
meeting called to honour Lord Willingdon, we shall not be surprised if another 


meeting ik called to voice the real public opinion. [The Hindusthdn'also points 
ont the faults of Lord Willingdon’s administration and expects those who have 
organised the memoria] movement to give it up. Ina subsequent issue the 


paper lends its support to the opposition to the movement and is of opinion that 


‘those who are opposing it are not doing any injustice to Lord Willingdon but 
are teaching the lesson of right. appreciation to those who exaggerate. 
the services of Lord Willingdon and are thus misleading the public. 
In its next issue the Gujardti falls foul of the Times of India and the 
Advocate of India for questioning the authority and status of those who are 
Opposing the movement for erecting a memorial to His Excellency Lord 
Willingdon and declares that those who are heading the movement are real 
leaders of public opinion though they may not be title-holders. It declares 
that as ‘“‘self-determination ”’ has become the watchword of the day, the people 
should be allowed to have their say in the forthcoming public meeting.] 


8. The Hindusthdn considers it legitimate and proper on the part of 
: certain members of the Home Rule League to have 
N ee ore lodged their protest against the convening of a 
(22). 21st Nov. agen public meeting in Bombay to perpetuate the memory 
of Lord Willingdon. It is of opinion that the 
friends and admirers of Lord Willingdon may take part in the movement on 
behalf of certain institutions or individuals, but that they should not 'call the 
public meeting in the name of the citizens of Bombay. It is gratified that 
the Praja Mitra and Parsi, which is not a supporter of the Home Rule 
League, should also share its opinion and be opposed to a public meeting 
being called to honour Lord Willingdon. It then proceeds to ridicule the 
Jdm-e-Jamshed for praising Lord Willingdon and stigmatising the action 
taken by Mr. Jinnah and others as a piece of impudence and effrontery and 
suggests that the Jdm-e-Jamshed is obviously prejudiced in its opinion. [The 
Indian Loyalist, on the other hand, writes :—‘* We have little hesitation in 
saying that Lord and Lady Willingdon deserve warmer recognition at our 
hands than the generality of Governors. We cannot look.upon the move- 
ment as an idle form. ‘The desire to do honour to Their Excellencies is 
widespread and spontaneous. ‘There are good reasons for it.’’| 


9. “A good-hearted but a weak man,—that is the designation by 
which His Excellency Lord Willingdon will be 
oe India (19), 20th known in history. For such a Governor it is 
, difficult for the public to play asham and to vote 
an address in which beyond the usual meaningless verbiage and profuse 
compliments there is nothing to acknowledge........... The attitude of the 
Home Rule party towards this movement is, however, perfectly clear. His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon on an occasion of serious anxiety for the country, 
invites the leaders of the people and insults the party to which they belong. 
And having made a cowardly attack from his privileged position in the Chair, 
he permits a couple of princelets to echo, like the domestic cuckatoo, the 
abuse of the Home Rulers, and then in contravention of all established rules 
of procedure at public meetings he denies a proper hearing to those who 
wished to make a reply to his own fulminations. In spite of the protest of the 
largest meeting that was ever held in the City of Bombay under the leader- 
ship of that great patriot Mahatma Gandhi, Lord Willingdon has not chosen 
either to retract his words or to apologise for the distress which he caused 
by his uninformed and unjustified attack. To Home Rulers since that day 
Lord Willingdon’s name has been rightly anatbema.......... No Home 
Ruler and no Indian patriot who wants to see his country great can possibly 
associate himself with a movement to honour a man who has acted in this 
reprehensible manner, and the duty clearly lies in opposing the movement 
which is now set on foot in which the name of the whole community is going 
to be used. It should be clearly demonstrated that the community does not 
entertain for Lord Willingdon any admiration or gratitude as the Governor 
of the Province and it is a mistake to suppose that his departure from here 
would cause wide-spread and universal regret.”’ 
H 313—2 con 
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ting. of the Backward Classes recently held af 
Parel, Bombay, under the presidentship of His High- 
ness the Maharaja of Kolhapur to express appreci- 
ation of the regime of His Excellency Lord Willingdon 
as Governor, of Bombay, and to request the British 
Government to further extend his term of office, the 
Indu Prakdsh says :—His Highness the Maharaja’s 
speech greatly impressed the audience and the Un- 
7 precedented affection felt by the working claSses 
for His Excellency could be seen by the immense cheering which greeted the 
first resolution. The meeting showed how much His Excellency is trusted 
by the people and it becomes the other communities and public bodies to hold 
similar meetings. [The paper also publishes an article from Mr. 8. K. Bole 
in which he describes the sympathetic and cordial treatment which His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon and Her Excellency Lady Willingdon, notwith- 


standing their exalted position, have always accorded to the poorer and the 
working classes. | 


~{1. “ The Prime Minister’s message to India breathes a spirit of genuine 
eratefulness for India’s services in the war. The 

Mr. Lloyd George's gervices of India’s men and India’s material resourses 
gs —" 1st, ave been great, and the Prime Minister rightly 
N og oe feels that the best way to appreciate these services is 
to expedite the Reforms. That must be apparent to 
the leader of a Nation that has found its labours successful in fighting the 
forces of autocracy in Europe. Mr. Lloyd George’s Ministry will remain 
memorable in English history for many changes in the world, but none will 
be so great—if it comes about—as the grant of Reforms to India. If we 
believe in the essential oneness of man, the homogeneity of the humankind, 
it is but natural to ask the British and allied democracies to consider the 
case of India in the light of the Ideal of Freedom ; if the League of Nations 
is to be real and lasting, India must have a place in it as a partner-nation, 


and the Montagu Scheme will need expansion if India is to have her position 
in the coming federation of Free Nations.” 


12. Commenting upon the fall of Germany, the Guzardti writes :—-The 


militarism of Germany aspired to dominate the 

ae ot a ee world, but it has been broken to pieces by the self- 
ait : °Y- respecting nations of the world who advocate 
democracy. Germany considered might as right and was proud ofits own 
might. The war during the last four years has shown that the pride of 
Germany was not unjustifiable. It also, however, indicated a misuse of power 
on its part in order to dominate over others and to take undue advantage of 
its own position. Starvation has at length brought Germany to its knees. 
In the beginning of the war it was the Indian sepoys that stemmed the 
tide of German invasion in France in the battle of the Marne, and since then 
the war assumed a changed aspect. India supplied the Allies with men and 
provisions throughout the war and poverty did not prevent it from taking upon 
itself the responsibility of bearing a share of the financial burden. Indian 
troops reached all theatres of war at the nick of time, and they were able 
to check German ambitions in Asia and their efforts led to the surrender of 
Bulgaria and Turkey ; and it was not-possible for Germany to stand against 
the Allies after the fall of Austria. It is a matter of no small pride for 
Indians that His Majesty the King-Emperor has thanked India for the part 
it has played in the war. The Prime Minister has also assured India 
through Sir 8. Sinha that a scheme would soon be submitted to Parliament 
carrying out the pledge given to them on the 20th August 1917. We have 
left the gloomy past behind and are entering upon the hopeful future. The 
hopes of India have been clearly defined. The whole of India is now 
pulsating with new hopes. It is now our prayer to the Almighty that these 
hopes may be realised in the reign of King George V and that he may live 


long to see his Indian subjects happy and contented and on the path of 
progress. 


13. The Kesari expresses its joy at the victory gained by the Allies and 
Bs says that conditions have arisen favourable to swaydjya 
/ . Germany likely to lead by the ending of the war in the way it did. It adds :— 


the socialistic democracies ” “s 
of Burope in the future. The new Government of Berlin is attempting to 


establish a Socialist Empire comprising all the 

mca. err tt German States and it appears that Austria also will 
join this Empire. We must note here carefully the difference between 
democracy in England, France and America and the German Socialist Empire. 
In France, England and America, millionaires have replaced the old feudal 
chiefs and their rule obtains under the mask of democracy. It is the desire 
of the Socialists to destroy the power of these millionaires and nationalise big 
industries and manufactures. In order to achieve this object the Russian 
Socialists began to kill the rich persons and destroy manufactures. The 
German Socialists as soon as they gained power have announced that they 
would not repeat the mistake of Russia and that they would not kill any 
millionaire but nationalise all the chief industries. In that case, all the nations 
which have undergone the new revolution will not fail to come within the 
orbit of Germany. New Russia is again fraternising with New Germany. 
The Socialists of Finland, Poland and Ukraine and Russia itself will have to 
take Berlin as their model. Austria-Hungary, Sweden, Holland and 
Switzerland also will meet the same fate. Democrats and Social Democrats 
will be the permanent parties in Kurope. Germany will lead the latter and the 
nations mentioned above will revolve round it. England, France, Italy and 
the small Balkan States will form another league. President Wilson will not 
be against Socialist Democracy. When he will come over to Europe for 
peace negotiations it is clear that he will treat new Germany, Austria 
and Russia justly and equally and give the benefit of self-determination 
to one and all. That means that the weakness of Germany and Austria 
due to armistice conditions will not be confirmed by the final Peace. If 
Germany is not crippled for 50 years more, like England and France 
it will recover from the wounds of the great war within a short time. 
And Germany will have the first place of honour as the advocate of socialist 
democracy. Instead of the acute difference between democracy and mili- 
tarism, the struggle will commence in Europe and new wars will take place 
between socialistic democracy and individualistic democracy. The war has 
not ended; itis only a truce for a few years more. England and France will 
have to follow the new revolution in Germany partly and England will have 
to fight against the German League in order to put down certain bad features 
of it. Henceforward socialist opinions will:be strongly in evidence in England. 
England will have to accept the good in them and take the responsibility of 
driving out the bad in them from Europe. While undertaking the new 
responsibility England will have to rely permanently on India’s help as 
during the great war. India will help Kngland well and with redoubled 
energy on account of the victory gained. Hnglish statesmen saw the necessity 
of granting Swardjya to India during the great war. Similarly English 
statesmen needs must see that Swardjya in India is nourished properly during 
the time of post-war self-determination and socialist democracy struggles 
and that India becomes richer, stronger and more prosperous than before. 
[Elsewhere the paper refers to anti-Jewish outbreaks in Poland and says :— 
We do not know what the worthies who insisted that Poland must be freed 
from the German army and that it must be made independent feel now when 
they see that the Jews are again being persecuted. Soon after the 
destruction of Tsarism in Russia, disorder prevailed. Poland got indepen- 
dence and Jews began to be persecuted. ‘The Kaiser’s rule came to an 
end in Germany and Socialists have determined to have dominion over all 
Europe. Man proposes and God disposes. The Belgian King was recently 
visited with a deputation not to welcome him to the capital but to ask him to 
introduce democracy in Belgium. He may not have to run away being 
supported by the Anglo-French army. But is it not strange that the army has 
to support him not against the Germans but against his own subjects? It is 
not possible for England to keep aloof from this flood of socialist opinions. 
The labour party has become very strong during the last four years and it 
has expressed its sympathy often with the socialists of Europe.~ While the 


| sctaivas, Bratt labo struck work often, and got their wages 
increasec progress, Since e establishment of a Socialist Government 
Germany, Labour in England also is strongly dominated by the idea 
sbatert ita own Government in England. At least 200 Labour members 
will be elected and a Labour-Liberal-Irich Ministry may be formed. It 
-not possible that such a big revolution will take place in a sober country 
e England but one cannot say what will take place as the whole atmosphere 
of Rurope i is charged with socialism. All fear that a silent revolution is. 
1 Tae place in England, and Mr. Lloyd George has warned England that 
it does not properly respond to the new spirit, English institutions also. 
will go into the melting pot like other political institutions of Europe. 


*14. Rao Bahadur OC. V. Vaidya writes in the Mahrdtia :—* As the 


thinkers of the French Revolution and the Revolu- 


The chief lesson of the tion itself electrified the whole of Kurope with the 
moe ita (6), 24th ideas of the rights of man, so has the policy en- 


ie unciated by President Wilson and the Allies in this 

terrible Kuropean conflict filled the whole of Kurope 
with ‘the word ‘self-determination’ for nations. In fact as the French 
Revolution emancipated man from the cluches of despotic kings, so has the 
present world-war emancipated mations from the clutches of other nations. 
As no king or government can now senda man tothe Bastille at his sweet- 
will, so, in Kurope atleast, no people after this war can against their will 
be subjected to the rule of another people. Every people have acquired 
now the inalienable right to determine the form of their own government. 
Mankind has thus taken a further stepin evolution. The emancipation of 
man was the fruit of the French Revolution, the emancipation of nations 
is the promised and certain fruit of the present sacrifice of millions of lives 
on the battlefields of the world. Germany’s theory that superman, or 
powerful man, can hold under servility weak man has been laid low for ever, 
at least in Europe and America. Asia and Africa will surely follow, though 
unfortunatly we are still plodding on our way many miles behind Europe. 
The Rowlatt Commission’s report still compels us afresh to make a declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man,—the right of man to freedom of person, and 
freedom of speech, and other similar rights. But we are surely on the way 
under: the firm guidance of enlightened Bzitish satesmen and we shall 
surely acquire not only the inalienable rights of man but also the new 
inalienable rights of peoples, z7z., Home Jule and self-determination. The 
War has taught us that Imperialism, either of a people or of a dynasty, 
has for ever received its deathblow, and henceforth there will be no governing 
by an individual or a bureaucratic body of men in the world who are not 
amenable to the will of the people governed.” 


AR 


*15. ‘“‘ How is it that the civilised Governments of the world have for 

7 years winked at the horrible brutalities inflicted by 

The Indian question at the German colonists on the most unoffending of 
me race Chronicle the African races? How did it come about that this 
Oech Now romicle ( )+ form of German Kultur went on involving cruelty 
ona scale unknown in world’s annals without a 

protest from the civilised Governments? ‘The Congo atrocities, the abomi- 
nations perpetrated by the soulless Huns on the Herreros, Hottentots, Berg 
Damaras of German West Africa should have aroused tho civilised races to 
ungovernable fury which might have caused the fall of the brutal Government 
long ago—but they did not move in the matter—thus subjecting the eternal 
law of humanity to diplomatic etiquette; and this is civilisation!. How is 
it then these very Governments are now overflowing with the milk of human 
kindness at the unspeakable suffering of those very races—wholesale 
massacres, beatings, outrages, hangings and burnings—after years of apathy 
and moral omission? Everybody knew these things and yet no one would 
risk his skin by offending Germany. And now?......... Whatever may be 
the fastidious punctiliousness of diplomacy, it is not asin if one civilised 
Power or a collection of Powers enquire into the grievances (real or supposed) 
of people under the Government of another Power with a view to correction 


and not in the spirit of meddling. It'is a moral right which the law of 


humanity requires every one to observe. If, for instance, the questions of 
Jrish troubles, Indian agitation for self-government and Egyptian nationalism 


come up before the Peace Conference what will the Pramier or the self- 


appointed ‘delegates * Messrs. Montagu and Company say? History is History 
—she is no respecter of persons. There must be a clean slate. Inthe words 
of Dr. Rutherford-—‘ Great Britain can only appear at the Board in a white 
sheet, so long as the skeletons of India, Egypt and Ireland remain in her 
cupboard. Germany will take good care to rattle these skeletons whenever the 
voice of Britain wishes to be heard ’.” 


16. ‘The Secretary of State with the Honourable Sir 8. P. Sinha, K.C., 
Select; (ae 8 P will represent India at the coming Peace Conference. 
Gite to renresent Indig dia is not yet a free nation—a Nation proud in 
inha to represent India th ' 
ik tn Daan Condareinne. e conciousness of having secured the rights of 
New Times (7), 15th ‘Sself-determining people and communities; but it is 
Nov. something to know that a Liberal Statesman of 
Kngland—one who is loyal to the Gladstonian 
traditions in Politics—and an eminent Indian—exz-President of the National 
Congress—will represent India at the Conference. Of all the Nations, India 
has the largest number of people; and the attitude of the Peace Conference 
to Indian questions will affect the well-being of millions...... .... India asks 
Sir Satyendra to represent the Indian view of the Indian Problem. The 
Peace Conference rests upon an appeal to the Democratic Ideal; and the 
Ideal demands that there be opened a new era of justice and freedom, not 
alone for Kurope but also for the Indian People.” 


17. Sir S. P. Sinha has been appointed to represent India at the 
Rdjakdran (122), 17th Peace Conference and we congratulate him on this 
si ' bonour. Our only regret is that he is not chosen 
by the people but by the Government. We trust, 
however, that he will act in a manner befitting the dignity of his mother- 
country. Indeed his previous utterances show that he will not disappoint 
us in this respect. 


18. England will soon be called upon to settle the difficult and compli- 
cated question of swarajya for Ireland, Egypt. and 

Sudhdkar (131), 17th India. This question will test the sincerity of 
Nov. British statesmen. Mr. Lloyd George and Presi- 
dent Wilson have been proclaimed from the house- 

tops that the Allies have been fighting for the triumph of the principle of self- 
determination. If they now fail to translate their words into action their 
solemn utterances will have the same value as the oft-quoted ‘scraps of paper’. 
We are of course not concerned with Ireland and Egypt. We can, however, 
confidently say that if England will decline to apply the principle of self- 
determination to India, at the instigation of the Anglo-Indian merchants and 
the Sydenham gang, there will be unprecedented commotion throughout the 
length and breadth of India. The time is come when India must be freed 
from the rule of the bureaucracy. Jndia is without an equal in poverty. It 
is futile to expect a poverty-stricken population to be contented and loyal. 
[The paper next takes exception to the appointment of Sir 8. P. Sinha on the 
Conference on the ground that he is selected by Government and not by the 
people and suggests that the Congress be allowed to nominate its own 
representative. | | 


149. ‘“ We think that he (Sir S. P. Sinha) is the best man who could be 
oo 30 selected to represent India at the Peace Conference, 
18th Nov., Eng. ot > but we decline to believe that he is the only best 


Government of India have repeatedly selected him to be present at the 
Imperial War Cabinet's meetings for two years in succession and he has 
acquitted himself creditably at these meetings. This ought to be con- 
sidered enough honour for one man. ‘To make Sir S. P. Sinha by selection 


the only show-boy of India, may be a mark of confidence in him onthe part. 


of the Government of India, but it also shows (by inference) complete poverty 
of Indian talent to shoulder a heavy responsibility.......... Reuter informs 
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man in India for this unique honour. Already the > 
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Canada will be represented at the Imperial War Cabinet by Mr. Borden 
others, New Zealand by Mr. Massey and Mr. Ward and Australia 
Hughes and Mr. Cook. The Prime Minister of Newfoundland will 
ssent. From this, it will be seen at once how trivial and petty 
entation is, and even this insignificant concession has no true 
ve character, for the gentleman after all is a Government 


Nominee in whose selection, either the people or the people’s representatives 
--had no voice. We most emphatically declare that neither he nor the 
Secretary of State can be styled India’s true representatives. They represent 


so far official India only, while the India of the people or the people’s 
representatives remains unrepresented at the Imperial War Cabinet 
and the forthcoming Peace Conference. The Prime Minister, in his 
message to the Princes and people of India sent through Sir S. P. Sinha 
himself, says: ‘In this titanic struggle, India has borne a great and 
noble part and her soldiers with those of Britain and the Dominions have 
freely shed their blood in the battlefields of three continents.’ But how is 
this ‘ great and noble part’ of India and her soldiers recognised? Canada has 
in all seven representatives, and other Dominions have more than one 
representative, but India, barring official representation, bas no true represen- 
tative at all. Shall we repeat what we have so often said before, that the time 
of lip-sympathy if now over and that India now requires something more 
tangible and more substantial than mere empty words ?”’ 


20. ‘“ The Premier recognised the-right of India to have her repre- 
sentative at the Conference where world-wide 
issues are to be settled. We certainly welcome the 
announcement. We also learn that Sir S. P. Sinha 
has been asked to play the rédle of India’s pleni- 
potentiary and to hold himself in readiness to 
proceed to England at an early date. We have, certainly, nothing to say 
against the selection as the interests of this country, in our opinion, are as safe 
in Sir 8. P. Sinha’s hands as in those of anybody else. We think it our duty, 
however, to protest against the manner in which the Indian representative 
has been selected. The Government of India do not represent the Indian 
people. ‘They are the embodiment of a self-centred bureaucracy whose one 
aim, so far, has been the incessant and deliberate infringement of the inherent 
right of the inhabitants of this land. The conditions in this country 
being thus different to those which prevail in the self-governing dominions, 
a Government nominee cannot command the confidence of the Indians. It 
would have been, therefore, much better if the Government of India had 
called upon the National Organisation to elect its own representative.......... 
Moreover, nothing could have prevented the Government of India from 
sending its own spokesman in addition to the one selected by the people.” 


Gujardtt Punch (18), 
17th Nov., Eng. cols. 


21. We have had many occasions to know how difficult it is to get any 
rights from the _ close-fisted bureaucracy. This 

Protest against the ogxperience has been got in the matter of the grant of 
- of a commission tO Gommissions to Indians. Forty were chosen for 
ir 5. P. Sinha’s son. t cs | f nish T 
Kesari (113), 19th Nov. ‘porary commissions and none from bombay. ~ t 
was announced that ten would be sent for training 

to Sandhurst. But now five only have been chosen. These seem to have 
been chosen because they come from big families. It is improper that SirS. P. 
Sinha’s son should get a commission when Sir Satyendra is to attend the Peace 
Conference as India’s representative. Though it may not interfere with 
his freedom of opinion, it will exercise undue influence over his views. On 


this ground Mr. Gokhale declined any title while he was on the Public Service 


‘Commission. ButSir§. P. Sinha’s angle of vision seems to be a different 


one. Individually he may not see any connection between these two 
things, but these appointments of Senior and Junior Sinha appear to the 
public to be inter-dependent and therefore suspicious. This is the reason 
why Indian representatives should be elected by the Indian people and that 
general tests should be laid down for the selection of candidates for com- 
missions. Otherwise ‘ his father’s son ’ will hereafter continue to be accom- 
modated as heretofore. : 


\ 


22. The Sind Moslem reproduces quotations from Mr. Lloyd George’s 8 
declarations about the participation by the repre- 
Claims of Indian Mu- gentatives of the Dominions and India at the forth- 
hammadans to represen- coming Peace COonference, and affirms that the 
pen Mi the Peace questions about the representation of India on it is 
Sind Moslem (10), 16th Settled fact. It goes on to point out that Indian 
Nov. ’“"" representatives on the British War Conference have 
all been so far Hindus only, and suggests that a 

Musalmat should be selected to represent India at the meetings of the 
ensuing Conference for the following reasons: that Musalmans domiciled in 


India total seventy millions, that their political and historical importance 


cannot be ignored, that they have taken as creditable a part in the prosecu-— 


tion of the war in all respects as any other community, and that above all 
there is no Power under whose sway a larger number of Muhammadans live 
than under the British. [In a footnote to the article the paper announces with 
surprise the selection of Sir 8. P. Sinha to a seat on the Peace Conference. | 


23. Commenting on the Armistice celebrations, the Muslim Herald 
says that the Mussalmans too are eager to take part 
Muhammadans and the jn these celebrations, as their heavy hearts have now 
ape oe pepe + age been gladdened owing to the resumption of friendly 
90.4 Nov eraia (19%), yelations between Great Britain and Turkey. They 
are glad that the holy places of Islam are safe and 
pilgrimages unattended by risks. Italso remarks that Turkey cast in her lot 
with Germany because of the pressure brought to bear upon her by the 
latter. Concluding, the paper asserts that the chief aim of this war was to 
crush the Kaiser whose ambition is solely responsible for the enormous 
losses in life and property. 


24. As the next three or four years in which the work of the recons- 
: truction of Englaud will be carried on will be favour- 
India should try to able to the idea of swardjya in India it is the duty 
Teatu no aan in the of India to carry on the Home Rule movement in 
‘Seas (113) “49th Noy, Hngland and India as strenuously as possible. The 
' great war is over and the whole face of Europe has 
been suddenly changed and our swardjya movement has secured the ready 
support.of new opinions. Itis necessary that the Delhi Congress should be 
as successful as the Congress held during the last three years. Pandit Madan 
Mohan has been elected as President of the Congress and preparations are 
being made for the session strenuously. It is possible that many Moderates 
will join the Congress. If all parties unite and ask for a share in the Delhi 
Government it is not possible for a half-socialised England to refuse it. Sir 
Satyendra Prasanna Sinha is to represent India in the Peace Conference. 
Though he is an ex-President of the Congress he is regarded as a Government 
man. Itis not likely that he will mention the point of Swardjya for India and 
get a place for India in the League of Nations. One elected by the Congress 
or at least by the elected Councillors should represent India at the Conference. 
The coming Congress should try to have one elected by the people in the League 
of Nations. If Indians get a place in the League of Nations, it is as good as 
Perliament guaranteeing swardjya within a fixed number of years. 


29. “It isa well-known story how one day Britain and Russia divided 
The fut fp Persia into two spheres of influence, both guaran- 
"a te ersia. teeing the independence of Persia. As subsequent 
ombay Chronicle (_), : geaahey 
20th Nov. events showed the independence of Persia did not 
matter much, at least in the northern sphere 
allotted to Russia. And the story is told in the Tmes how Britain also had 
reluctantly to support and follow Russia. Now that Russia has disappeared 
from the field, a change in the British policy in Rersia may be expected. 
The Aga Khan has discussed the problem casually in his new book and he 
pleads powerfully for an independent and strong Persia. Such a Persia 
would be able to withstand Britain’ 8 enemies far better than a weak Persia. 
Moreover, the new principle of ‘self-defermination’ universally accepted 
now seems to give a quietus to the old policy, and British policy may be 
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_- 26.. “The ‘ Butcher’s Bill’ of the war for the British Empire has been 
estimated by the War office. Indian troops fought 
on all fronts, but in view of the admission that they 
ST thy eit were instrumental in defeating Turkey, the casual-’ 
Pall theatres ofthe war, 08 in Mesopotamia, Egypt and East Africa will be 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), Particularly noted. In Mesopotamia there were 
28nd Nov. | 4,300 officers and 93,000 men in the casualty list; 
in Egypt 3,0CO officers and 54,000 men; Hast Africa 
900 officers and 1,700 men. We hope the Government of India will soon 
igsue a plain, unvarnished statement of the amount of blood and treasure 


contributed by India during the last four and a half years towards victory.” 


27. “The New Times of Kardchi—an organ for propagating the Home 
Rule ideal—has received a donation of a lakh of 
Comments on the rupees,........ But what is it that we hear in 
rumoured perpetuation of connection with this startling generosity? It is 
pe agg oe 93) Yumoured that Government contemplate combating 
19th Nov ‘i ae ’ undesirable or extreme political fervour by means 
. por of a counter move—a permanent Publicity Board! 
We thought with the War must end the temporary offices which have no 
place in peace times. What is to be the function of this permanent charge 
on our revenue? By the way, will the public ever learn the approximate 
total of the Publicity Board’s disbursements ? It has given us no Journal. 
It seems it has declined to utilize capable services volunteered. It has 
utilized a paid agency, which has produced no tangible results for aught the 
public know.” 


“28. “Dewan Bahadur P. Keshav Pillai has, in the columns of the 
Indian Patriot, revived the question of granting 

General amnesty for all peneral amnesty to all political prisoners, and we 
Pade a o4¢, heartily endorse his opinion. Our contemporary, 
ang ce ae the Patrika, has also written in favour of releasing 
the internees and the detenus. We, however, fail to 

know why even the convicted political prisoners should not have the benefit 
of the mercy of Government. Detention, internment, or imprisonment are 
all meant to bring the man round to be a good citizen, and if one of the 
three methods of confinement is to be credited to have effected the purpose, 
then equally well, or more perhaps, the other methods must be credited to have 
done the same. So the considerations of mercy should not, in our opinion, 


be based on the classifications of the political offenders, supposed or convicted. 


_Mercy should be extended to one and allalike. The Government usually 


wants a suitable time to do it, and we think that the signing of the treaty 
of peace should be the occasion. Lord Morley, in his regime, was also in 
search of a suitable opportunity for the release of the detenus and he wrote 
to Lord Minto: ‘ When can we prudently let them go? We ought to have 
some good moment and occasion. The very earliest compatible with prudence, 
consistency and common sense would be best for reasons both of justice and 
policy. When would such a moment be?......... Would your regulations 
be an occasion? ‘The release of our detenws at such a time would be a mark 
of confidence in our policy and position.’ Can a more auspicious moment 
than the signing of tbe declaration of peace be found for doing this act of 
mercy towards the misled youths ? We think not; and we therefore strongly 
urge the Government to extend their mercy to all the political detenus, 
internees, or prisoners at the abovementioned auspicious moment.’ 


29. ‘“‘Acorrespondent invites our attention to the order of the Govern- 
ment of Burma releasing Mr. Ahmed Madani Mulla 

As the war is over all Dawood and eight others who were interned in Nov- 
litical detenus should ember 1915 under the Defence of India Act, and sug- 
a Chronicle gests that other local Governments should immediately 
Pg yaa ronicle( )s set themselves to the task of revoking orders made 
: on the basis of that war measure. Now that the 


war has terminated, the days of the Defence of India Act, as it stands, are 
numbered. Neverthless, it will bean act of clemency and graciousness to 
liberate those whose freedom, under war conditions, was regarded, rightly 
or wrongly, as dangerous to public safety. The bureaucracy is apparently 
keen on assuming another lease of arbitrary power under cover of the Rowlatt 
Report; but whether it succeeds in running such a measure on the trail of 
the Defence Act or not, it is plain that a large number of orders associated 
with the conditions of war time is in urgent need of annulment. Will the 
Government of Bombay do something definite in the cases of ‘ the three 
whose internment is connected with politics’ and also of ‘those whose 
internment is connected with the war’? Surely, those who were suspected 
of entertaining refractory views touching their adherence to the British cause, 
cannot now jeopardise public safety through the grant of freedom. Itisa 
claim of elementary justice that penalties imposed under particular conditions 
should cease when those particular conditions end.” 


380. The Hindusthdn opines that the war has changed the political out- 
look of India and that the Indian people with one 
The Gujarat Polical voice like to have the right of self-determination given 
Conference. to them. ‘T’he paper then proceeds to endorse the 
N eT Pass he opinions expressed by the Honourable Mr. Patel in 
(30), 18th Nov.; Bombay 18 presidential address at the Gujarat Political Con- 
Samdchdr (62), 20th Nov. ference recently held at Nadiad and urges upon 
those in authority to give due weight to the pro- 
nouncements of accredited leaders of public opinion like Mr. Patel and to be 
guided by their counsel as also to prove to the world that they do not merely 
show lip sympathy with the principle of self-determination but are ready to put 
it into practice. [The Sdm Vartamdn also hopes that Government will give 
due weight to the various suggestions made by Mr. Patel and immediately 
relieve India of the financial burden recently placed upon it in view of the fact 
that the war has come to a successful and early close. The Bombay Samd- 
chdr gives special prominence to the question of agriculture as presented by 
Mr. Patel and suggests that a careful enquiry should be made into the reasons 
as to why the agriculturist does not possess any power of holding out.| 


31. The Jdém-e-Jamshed endorses the suggestion made by the Honour- 
able Mr. Patel at the Gujarat Political Conference 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (23), toy considering the claims of the Bombay Presidency 
23rd Nov.; Bombay i. % Meet q a Presid | 
Samdebde (0h. Sind eG ie Meni eee Seen. BD 
entrusting most of the administrative questions to the 
Ministers. It expresses a hope that the Committee appointed for determining 
the Reserved and Transferred subjects will give due weight to the opinion 
expressed on this score by the non-official members of the Legislative Council. 
It shares Mr. Patel’s regret that the Government of Lord Willingdon should 
not have given special help to Local Boards to combat the ravages of influenza 
and that they should not yet have taken steps to declare famine in the 
Presidency. [The Bombay Samdchdr draws the attention of Government to 
the resolution passed at the Conference recommending that the land revenue 
assessment be reduced and that there should be no revision till a resolution to 
that effect is passed by the Legislative Council. It also asks Government to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the economic condition of villages in 
Gujarat with a view to ascertaining whether the picture of their sad plight 
drawn at the Conference is true or otherwise. | 


32. “Ina message, dated September 29, which the Bombay corre- 

; spondent of the London Z%mes despatched to that 
a Bhrontole ( . journal, he says: ‘In many parts of India, food- 
98rd id ’ grains are dearer than in the. worst famine periods. 
The hardships of the poor are immense. . There 

was also the warning given that unless action was taken more earnestly, the 
situation might possibly get out of hand and looting and disturbances might 
follow. It is a warning at which, we fancy, the bureaucracy will smile, for 
to them the problem will, at the worst, develop into the ways and means of 
stationing the police, getting a special reserve and calling out troops.......e». 
H 318—4 CON 


ing $4e° 


1 recognition of the fact that present ria 
that it isa shame to talk of ‘ prosperity ’ 

proverty of India is not an opinion, but a faot,* 
+ Macdonald. The distress of the people to-day is a fact, and 
n for bureaucratic explanations. Under these circumstances, 
+ interest of a Government should be to devote themselves to works of 
fend to the provision of money for the rescue of the starving thousands, 
ll, the correspondent of the Times, incongruously enough, rejoices in the 
| of 45 millions to the Imperial Government—incongruously, because 
“gat lost in a famine are beyond recall, while the supply of a few 
a millions to Britain is a bagatelle to her but capable of working miracles 
a in India........... The occasion now is not only for the gracious return 
ae of the 45 millions gift by Britain, but also, in view of India’s internal 
sufferings, for a gift by Britain, if:it is possible.......... The correspondent 
of the Times suggests none of these things, but talks of the hostility 
me, of the Home Rule League to the proposal. ‘It is doubtful if this section 
a of Home Rule Leaguers feel the slightest interest in increased military 
oe expenditure made in India, by India, for the defence of India, and will not 
pay a penny of the taxes necessary to meet it.’ A more insidious calumny 
could scarcely have been purveyed to the British public. India has borne, 
eee, for the last fifty years and more, a burden of military expenditure which has 
a starved works of amelioration in the country—a fact which the Times of 
eS India admitted a few days ago. As regards her own sharein the army, the 
phrases ‘ made in india, by India, for the defence of India,’ must be made 
explicit by the statement that her own sons will be allowed to defend her soil 
on terms of self-respect. Members of the Home Rule League want it, they 
never opposed it and those who say they did so are misrepresenting them.” 


33. The circulation of currency notes has increased so much here that 
cotton merchants, who receive the money for their 

Hardships from in- cheques at the Government Treasury in currency 
creased circulation of notes are issuing the same to the cultivators and 


(Wash Bhandesh) Dhulia Government servants also are being paid their salary in 
Arydvarta (96), 16th 0tes. ‘The people, therefore, are being put to great 
Nov. hardships as they have to pay discount which has 


risen now to 10 per cent. for encashing notes. This 
has become a regular kind of business with some people but Government have 
so far taken no action against them. It is not possible always to run to the 
Treasury office to get a 5 or 10 rupee note cashed. It is true that educated 
people who know that Government is bound to pay cash for notes should not 
fi hesitate to accept them, but they are put in a difficult position owing to the 
ie shop-keepers’ unwillingness to accept the notes. This has aggravated the 
- already grave situation created by high prices. Rupees and silver coins have 
become so scarce that it is with extreme difficulty that one gets a rupee-note 
oe changed in the bazaar. We would, therefore, request Government to take up 
a the matter forthwith and suggest that arrangements should be made by the 
Treasury to pay poor people in hard cash. 


*384. “In the British East Africa, the problem of racial differences between 

; ; Indians and Europeans has reached an acute stage...... 

_ Grievances of Indians A few thousand acres have, it must be admitted, 
= Pic sr eat os Ath been allowed for the Indians to make a settlement, 
N by ° but the locality is extremely unhealthy, and because 
se the Europeans could not settle there it has been 
assigned to the Indians. Mr. Mangaldas in his speech at the meeting (held 

at Nairobi) further referred to an atrocious ordinance which excluded the 
Indians from participating in the auction sale of certain plots of Government 
ee land, and rightly said that such segregation was degrading to the Indian 
x. community. . The citizens there who have rendered conspicuous services to 
a the Empire are therefore so much vexed by this degrading treatment, and 
have, it seems, grown so hopeless about the impotency of the Imperial Govern- 
ment to better their condition, that they have rather preferred to appeal to 
the Government to reserve the German Hast Africa for Indian colonisation 
and to have the government of the colony into their hand, of course under 
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the control of the Government of India.......... The demand, however, pre- 
supposes that German Hast Africa has in fact become a British colony. - 
This is yet to be decided formally, though to many it seems to have become a} 
a foregone conclusion. If at all the Peace Conference decides to hand it over oS 

to the British Government, then and then only the question of colonisation 
will arise. But granting that all this has come to pass, then we think that 4 
the demand of the British Indian subjects there should be conceded, provided ¥. 
the colony in future is to be managed by Indians, under the control of the aa 
Government of India, and under the direct care and supervision of an Indian 
minister in the Executive Council of our Government, responsible to the 
Legislature. If this is not to be, then it is no use repeating the same experi- 
ment as in the British East Africa. If the racial question is to crop up again, 
then we think that it must be constitutionally fought on the soil of the 
British East Africa first. If HKuropeans there are combining to resist the 
claims of Indians, then all efforts to win a victory in that cause must be 
concentrated there. The Coffee Planters of British Hast Africa are doing 
their level best to revive the convention of their Associations to serve ‘as a 
counterblast to the Indian influence which is permeating the country’. 
Mr. Archer in that union’s meeting further said that ‘in view of the advent 
of the newly appointed Governor, and the probability that he would come 
here with extended powers, it was necessary that the European population 
should have a united and firm political programme’. Again, that meeting, 
as the proceedings in the Leader there shows, viewed ‘ with great indignation 
the recent attempt of the Indian community to air its supposed grievances ’. 
All this tends to point out that the relations between Indians and Kuropeans 
there have come to a breaking point, and we appeal to the Supreme Government 
to intervene in the matter and do justice to those who have, along with them, 
fought for justice. The problem of reconstruction is looming large on the 
political horizon, and this one item of it must receive the careful consideration 
of British statesmen and the conclusions must be consistent with the self- 
respect and equal status of the British [udian subjects in the Empire. The 
supposed racial superiority of Kuropeans has received a burial on the battle 
grounds, and its ghost must not be allowed to rise up again from its tomb 
anywhere in the British Empire.” 


*30. ‘‘ There is afset of bright bunglers whose official optimism invariably 
: white-washes the doings of the bureaucrats. Sir 

An attack on Sir N.G. Narayen Ganesh Chandavarkar’s report on the 
Chandavarkar's regarding Bengal internments is one of the latest examples of 
his report on the Bengal i+ Mr. Montagu pronounced his benediction on it 
internments. 

Sunday Chronicle ( ), and led the House of Commons to believe that 
OAth Nov. everything was fair and aboye board. The blunders 
: | of the Heedless and Headless are perhaps nowhere 
so easily white-washed as they are in India, where a Jack-at-a-Pinch of native 
hue is always available at inconvenient moments. Scatter-brained mug- 
wumps without a backbone, who care more for decent jobs for their sons and 
sons-in-law and personal advancement, naturally find official favour more 
paying than an outspoken public statement of facts and their intrinsic merits 
from a judicial standpoint which may incur the displeasure of their godfathers. 
However, the whole thing is a question of choice according to one’s taste and 
moral calibre. These ‘ abstract-principle gentlemen’, as Disraeli used to call 
the so-called ‘ public’ men, ‘always retain a private code besides the ABC 
code—65th edition. An old cynic like myself would call it a camouflage— 
which means all that I want to convey to my readers.”’ 


86. In a long unsigned article the writer, who claims to have lived in 
i Kurope and America for 25 years, says :—‘ The. 
The political status of Jndian is never the equal of the European, he is 


Indians. ; 
never considered the equal of the Kuropean.......... 
PO i facia 15), Ith The European is the master in this country. He is 


aware of the fact that about a hundred thousand of 
them, in round figures, command 800 odd millions of the brown specimen 


iy. . This is & fact that has given him a tremendous confidence ix 
Bhimeelf and a swelled head which makes him think himself to be superhuman 
~~ @rat least superhuman with reference to the Indian, forgetting completely 
Bm Pe a xistence of the emasculating Arms Act and the muzzling Press Act. 
Best We: musi not depreciate the fact that itis a great achievement for a hundred 
thousand men to hold the 310 millions in subjugation. It is a wonderful 


1 
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achievement that a few thousands of men in the ranks of the I.0.8. govern 
and rule one-sixth of whole humanity. Wemustnot overlook these facts, but 
if becomes strange that when they have achieved so much of which they are 
proud, they have not attained that height of wisdom, which gives one humility 
and brings understanding. Thatso many millions of men could not be held. 
docile, if these men were not really civilized, if these men were not really subject 
to law and order and if these men did not possess good-will for England, escapes 
their mind.......... One great speaker said: ‘ Let every manin India take one 
pinch of dust and throw it at England and England will be covered under a 
mountain higher than the Himalayas.’ Thespeaker simply said these words to 
make England realize the greatness of the country that she rules. We have no 
desire to bury England under a mountain higher than our mighty Himalayas, 
but we do sometimes feel inclined to resent that we are treated as children. 
seseeeese Now let us consider, are we really children, are we the children of 
England in any sense? What has England taught us? Certainly not more 
civilization than we had.......... Are we HEngland’s children? Then why 
has the parent power not protected us in South Africa? Gandhi can tell a 
few tales of the sufferings of Indians in South Africa, and the indignities and 
injustice we have borne there. Why are we not allowed to stop Australians 
‘landing in this country except under the conditions they impose on us? Are 
we worse than the descendents of Botany Bay colonists? Is this the 
impartial treatment of a parent? Why were our rights not upheld in 
Canada? Do wo give less towards the support and income of the parent 
power than Canadians? Why is there section 56 even now existing in the 
Indian Penal Code ?.......... Are we less human than Englishman? Are we 
more callous or do we feel less? Are English criminals less blameworthy 
than Indian criminals that for the same offence they are punished less ? 
But that is not all. Were this section to affect only Englishmen, we would 
say it is the conquerors’ privilege, but it applies to all Europeans and 
Americans, %.e., even to Germans, so that we are really worse off than our 
enemies, worse off than strangers ; yet we must consider England the parent 
power and be treated as children !.......... We do not grudge to praise the 
benefits England has conferred on us. She has given us machinery and we 
are very thankful for it. She has given us Railways and we are very thankful 
for them, although thousands of labourers have paid with their lives for every 
mile of steel Jine that has been laid in India. England has given us a 
telegraphic system and we are very thankful for it. But we do not forget 
that the telegraphic systems and the railway lines originally ran from canton- 
ment to cantonment only and not from great city to city to facilate trade and 
commerce, but to facilitate the movement of troops, to provide for their 
quick transport from place to place in order to intimidate, subdue and hold 
the 310 million souls of India, whose voices sometimes rumbled in deep tones 
ina grumble against some of the works of England. I do not praise these ill- 
advised men, who were resenting the encroachment of Western civilization, 
I blame them, for there isno doubt that England was trying to civilize us, 
perhaps for their own good, into a civilization that could be exploited with 
greater ease for her own benefit. England has replaced the corrupted 
administrative systems of our native monarchs by a bureaucratic system, 
which is not corrupt, which deals justice equally according to the Indian 
Penal Code, which differentiates between a Kuropean and an Indian, and for 
‘ which we have to pay dearly. When we consider all these things, we feel very 
grateful to England for all that she has done to us—for the wonderful build- 
ings that she has put up, for the fine roads that she has maintained in the 
cities, for the fine systems of communication and transportation that she has 
developed and maintained for her armies and her tradesmen and for the 
‘Government that she has given to us, which is not corrupt according to her 
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statement, but still we cannot feel that we are the children of England even if 
we exchange our flowing garments for the tubular and cylindrical garments of 
the West?...... Problems of crime are solved by great detectives by the simple 
geen who benefits ? If India uses her gifts well, who benefits ? Can we take it 

r granted that a nation is as unselfish as a father, can wa take it for granted 
that Birmingham and Manchester will not raise an uproar and a cry, that 
will reach high to the skies, if her trade sufferseby India’s benefiting ?......... 
Why should we trust that a nation, just very human, so human that she is 
now fighting and killing life to maintain her power, will be the proper judge 
of our progress? But I say, why should another nation détermine the stages 
of our progress? Hither we are fit to receive it wholesale or not fit to receive 
it at all, for, if we are fit to exercise the limited powers they give, properly, 
why are we not fit to exercise the full powers? If this limited privilege is 
given to us because we are unfit, has England any right to make an experi- 
ment, which will involve and risk or endanger the public welfare of millions ? 
What right has England to undertake such arisk? What data has England 
collected to enable her to say that we may be trusted to do only the little thing 
well and not the big one? We have never been trusted with government : 
then how can she say one thing or the other ?........ . Why should England 
be so exercised as to our salvation? We are told that ingtand does not profit 
by us. The government of India is run ata deficit. In that case, why should 
England care whether we damn ourselves to destruction, or we raise ourselves 
up to the heavens, especially after she gives us Home Government? I do 
not believe in political unselfishness and philanthropy—it has not existed in 
Kuropean history.......... But let us still give credit to Kngland that she 
does not wish to soe us lost, as, shall we say, in the case of Egypt, let us give 
credit to her philanthropy, which has made her fight for little Belgium, who 
has left in the Congo Rubber Estates to-day, as a souvenir of her benign rule, 
over 15 thousand mutilated men, women and children—we do not know how 
many killed. Letus think that the sam¢ philanthropy, which made Kngland 
stand up for Servia, whose people cut up their king and queen into pieces, let 
us think that the same philanthropy, which makes England fight for all small 
nations, actuates her from letting us to go to our destruction, but it still seems 
to me a rather short-sighted policy, if she really cares for India. For it is to- 
day a recognized principle in the West that a father turns his son, after a certain 
‘age, out.of his doors to fight for himself, to develop himself into manhood in 
the best way hecan by being thrashed, by being driven from pillar to post, by 
being thrown in troubles, and by sufferingin a thousand ways, to gain character 
and strength of purpose.......... Soa nation springs up in a country by itself, 
it has to live its own life, it Las to reach its height and it has to reach its 
destruction alone ; no nation can helpit. But it is not necessary to enter into 
these abstract philosophical theories, it is a question of who benefits again. 
We know full well that if India is lost to England, she immediately descends 
lower in the concert of nations, her power becomes a very small one, and we 
cannot blame England for trying to hold us by all the means possible. We 
must only admire her tolerance that she does not tell us,‘ You must do what 
I tell you’ but she tells us very tactfully ‘I am giving you so much, use it as 
best as you can ’—even if what she gives is of no value. For this tolerance 
and tact, we must thank England, but that does not mean that we must not 
demand our own salvation that we must not emphatically insist on having 
that which will make us a nation worth while and not be branded as thea 
chaprasees of England. Let me explain what that means. I mean that 
if you go to-day tothe Americas or indifferent parts of the world, you 
will find people do not know India by itself. It must be called British 
Indva for people to understand to what part of the world you refer, that 
is to say, that every Indian must, like a peon or chaprasee, wear a breast- 
plate “with ‘ British Indian’ written on it to be known in the world 
at all....... Weare to blame for it, but is not England even more to 
blame to rob us of the opportunity to express ourselves, and our place 
under the sun? What about her stewardship and guadianship whose 
responsibility suddenly looms large to her, when we want to stand on our 
own legs?” 
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munagesne di 
mePEOpeRN . to the unseemly behavour of certain military officers 
im-é-Tamshed ° (28), eVem uring the last four years towards first class 
Senge ~~”. Deagssengers in Railway trains which led the Indians to 
gery iiss wtido ato trave) second. class as = means of escaping from 
the indignities to which they were subjected. It hopes that now that India is 
to be placed onthe path of progress towards self-government European officials 
and non-ofiicials will realise their responsibility and behave in a more polite 
manner towards the Indian people. 


88. Talking of the coming general election in England the Kesari says 
that it will determine whether the unity now prevail- 
caine and the jing is to continue or whether it will be replaced by 
Resari (118), 19th Nov. party Government. England will have to undertake 
| the responsibility of maintaining the big Empire, 
encouraging the democracy and adopting what is good in socialism. If Kng- 
land does not do its duty properly in the coming elections, first South Africa 
willleave the Empire, then Canada and Australia will be dissatisfied, and the 
British Empire will be on the decline. The world is waiting to see how 
England will blend Socialist opinion with the preservation of the Kmpire. 
In the next elections either Labour or Lloyd George will win. Whatever 
party is successful it will not be favourable to swardjya in India. The 
Pioneer has advised India that it should not think of asking more than what 
is contained in the Montagu reforms because the war has ended. But we 
think there can be no more favourable time for the blossoming of swardjya. 
All Europe is surcharged with socialistic views ; and the flames of this new fire 
have reached England. It is not possible that England who wants to 
preserve the Empire on the basis of equality, welcoming the new opinions, 
will ignore swardjya in India, puffed by the victory. 


89. “It is rumoured that the sittings of the Committees will be held in 
camera and that no record will be kept of the 
~ Protest against the evidence given before them. If this is true we 
decision to hold the meet- [elieve that » more absurd procedure will be 
ings of the two com- ifficult to hii upon. The new constitution is going 
mittees under the Reform ta b ja toe the Indi ge 
es te aaa o be made for the Indian people but they must 
Home Ruler (4) 16th Walt patiently like dutiful children and not betray 
Nov. any inconvenient curiosity. It is characteristic 
of the bureaucratic temperament to betray its thinly 
disguised contempt for the people in every thing. It is assumed that the 
people have nothing more to do with the committees but to quietly swallow 
its divine decrees. The shrinking from the clear light of the day is a feature 
of the bureaucracy with which we are long familiar but why is this anxiety 
displayed to keep no record of the precious activities of the Committees ? ’’: 


40. ‘“ The Seceders have been shouting themselves hoarse over their 
patriotism which inspired their secession from the 
The Indian members (Congress. If, indeed, it was purely patriotism 


of the two Reforms Com- hs ey : , ce “age 
as ep ray 9s pelea nd which is responsible for their policy it was a patriotism 


ai ines thin Genaders. which has had no parallel in the public life of this 

Home Ruler (4), 1th country since the action of the pious patriots has 
Nov. been deeply appreciated by the powers that be who 

| have lost no time in rewarding their patriotic 
protéges. In the Franchise and Functions Committees all the Indian 
members were scrupulously recruited from among the ranks of the Seceders. 
Now that the list of the co-opted members in the various provinces has been 
published (unofficially) we find that the same exclusive policy has been 
pursued.......... Whatever may be the merits of the Seceders—their 
patriotism, wisdom, experience, etc,,—no one has pretended that they re- 
‘presented the majority in the country. Under the circumstances it would 
have been a gross piece of injusticé if they had been accorded even half 
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the seats on the committees, but that they have been given all the seats 
on them simply renders the composition of the committees ridicalous: The 
popular voice is definitely denied any representation so it would not bea 
matter of surprise if the decisions of the committees meet with str 
popular disapproval. The whole incident throws a flood of light on thé 
make-believe and trumpery character of the methods of the Government 
in mecting the popular demands. As-for the Seceders they have dutifully 


praised the M.-C. report and now they are being paid the price of theit 
Jaudatory labours.” : 


41. “The names of the co-opted members appointed for each of the 
; provinces to the Franchise and Functions Committees 
Claims of the backward are being published......... It has been said that 


classes should be ¢onsi- Messrs. N. M. Samarth and K. Natarajan are the two 
dered while appointing co- 


cetel. metabers for the non-official nominees for this presidency. We have 
Wenssnilae Ceiiehitine got nothing to say against these two gentlemen 
Vibhdkar (34), 18th personally although we strongly feel why the claims 
Nov., Eng. cols. of the backward communities to be represented on 
the committees should have been ignored. We write 

subject to modification since the names of the nominees are not officially pub- 
lished; and if the Bombay Government has not yet made up its mind in the 
matter we strongly urge that a man of more pronounced sympathy with the 


backward communities ought to be appointed to serve on,the Franchise 
Committee.” 


42. ‘It is the secession of the Moderate party which will help the 
Sydenhamites and the Nairites in their attempts to 


a Moderates’ Confer- wreck the scheme, rather than the attitude, which 


is reasonable and fair, of the Special Congress. As 

et Ze Sy 2 patriots, therefore, they should lose no time, give up 
their shibboleths (a rather difficult task we admit) 

and come back to the Congress. There are, no doubt, important men io the 
party of seceders ; but the events in Central Europe ought to show to our 
friends, as even perhaps their own present isolation has failed to do, how 
short a time it takes in these days of rapid change for opposing conservative 


‘forces, however great they may be, to be swept away by the rising surge of 
democracy.” | 


43. “ The first session of the All-India Conference of the Moderate Party 

was a complete success and a triumph of sound 

Vibhdkar (84), llth statesmanship......... . A notable feature of the 
‘Nov., Eng. cols. Moderate Conference was the consideration given to 
the question of communal representation.......... We 

know this [resolution of the Conference about communal representation] does 
not meet fully. the demand of the backward and other communities, but we 
know also it has still been accepted as a comprqmise both by the Moderates 
and the leaders of the backward communities.......... In deference to the 
weighty opinion of the late Mr. Gokhale and also taking into consideration the 
preponderance of prejudice that exists against the system of communal! electo- 
rates, we have thought it wise to accord our consent to the system of plural 
constituencies with reserved seats. It should be borne in mind that this 
compromise has also bridged the gulf that till now separated the backward 


classes and the Moderate party who have between them much that is 
common.” | 


44. The Moderates’ Conference was on the whole a successful affair and 

its proceedings showed, when compared with those of 

Jégorus (ft), 16th Noy. a, special congress, high isaac, «Hg and sense 

of responsibility. From our point of view the most important part of the 

, proceedings was that which dealt with the question of communal! representa- 
tion. The Extremists have all along tried to put down the non-Brahmins 

in this Presidency and in Madras who favour communal representation, but 

‘the Conference has adopted a policy of compromise in the matter and we 

trust it will receive the approval ofthe well-educated among the backward 
classes. ‘The Conference has voted for reserving certain seats for the back- 
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 forthem. We have. ourselves: raised objections against mixed electorates, 
/ thers are certain considerations’ which;.oan be urged against these objec- 
- tions, and these very. considerations induced the Deécan Rayats Association 
in their cable to the Seonétary of State in August last, to:suggest that certain 
séats may be reserved for backward class. representatives in the mixed electo- 
rates.. Such a compromise was necessary to secure the carrying out of the 
proposed reforms, and the Moderates’ Conference has accepted the suggestion, 


*45. . “At the last session of the Bombay. Legislative Council Govern- 
ment were kind and considerate enough to declare 

at amine in the Bombay that an enlightened Government had done its 
serie’ duty in the’ matter of affording relief to the 
Gujardir (16) 24th Nov., ey gees SO Greg cso tay Cag pe 0 Tenens age Chad | 
‘Eng. cols. influenza stricken people in the mofussil by simply 
relying upon and quoting the provisions of the 

District Municipal Act and the District Local Boards Act. We 
‘confess we were not prepared for this attitude on the part of Lord Willing- 
don’s Government. One of the greatest evils flowing from the war was the 
-comparative indifference to internal problems induced by the supposed war 
‘preoccupations of the Provincial and Supreme Governments in India. Now 
Ghat the war has happily concluded, it is hoped these problems will receive 
‘anxious consideration. ‘The monsoon has failed in many parts of the country 
and a widespread famine seems to be imminent. In this presidency standing 
crops are withering in many places for want of sufficient moisture and the 
scarcity of fodder is being felt in almost all districts..... The Gujarat Poli- 
tical Conference has put “forward several useful suggestions and Government 
wiil do well to consider them in a spirit of genuine sympathy. No one wishes 
to see the agitation carried on in the Kaira District repeated throughout the 
whole of Gujarat owing to blunders committed by subordinate officials endowed 
with more zeal than discretion, or under pressure from above. The public at 
large had never any confidence in their estimates of crops. But in normal 
times no one cares to go through the trouble, harassment and expense attendant 
on appeals and applications to the higher revenue authorities, when they 
invariably meet withan adverse fate. But one-sided and exaggerated esti- 
mates beco:mne a source of intolerable hardship and oppression in times of 
scarcity or famine. It is, therefore, to ve sincerely hoped that there will be 


‘suspensions of revenue and grants of tagavi in cash or in the shape of fodder 
‘on @ generous scale.”’ 


46. Commenting on the policy of the Bombay Government in connec- 
Praja:Mitra and Parsi tion with famine relief, the Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(28). Sond Nov: adversely contrasts it with that of England, where 
the Government takes very active interest in improv- 

ing the condition of the labouring class, and remarks that Lord Willingdon 
-who belonged to the Liberal Party was, as the head of Bombay Government, 
expected to ameliorate the condition of that very class in this country too, 
and as such his appointment as the Governor of Bombay was hailed on 
all sides in this presidency. But, the: paper continues, His Excellency has 
as yet done nothing of the kind—nothing even in connection with the present 
‘famine and the influenza epidemic, and the war has been held forth as an excusa 
for his inability to achieve anything in this direction. Happily, however, the 
war is now over, says the paper, and soit draws the attention of Government 
to the recommendations of the last two Famine Commissions and strongly 


urges them to concert prompt and adequate measures for famine relief as soon 
a8 possible. ; 


47. Commenting on the delay in declaring famine in the famine-affected 
areas, the Praja Bandhu states that the question of 

Praja Bandhu (27), 17th famine-relief is of immediate importance in certain 
Nov. parts of Gujardt and so it does not behove Govern- 
, ment to be so slow and indifferent in the matter. 
It goes on. to say :—Immediate relief is needed in Gujarat; but whether 
_ Government alone will fully administer this relief is a question; for, they 
“have not as yet opened any relief works. And the 25,00,000 Ibs. of fodder 
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supplied by them is completely exhausted by this time.. The Government 
arrangement, however, of supplying to the farmers 25 maunds of fodder for 
Rs. 15 is certainly commendable; but strict supervision must be provided in 
order to benefit the poor agriculturist under the arrangement. All the same; 
it is no use depending on Government alone for relief; Panjara Pols and 
other public organisations must wove actively in the matter. 


48. “ Elsewhere we publish some very important resolutions with regard 
Wiha: Uhrentels ¢ } to famine conditions in Gujarat, which were passed 
Oct eg ’ at the Gujarat Political Conference at Nadiad, and 
| which embody very valuable suggestions, which, if 
Government would take it into their head to act upon, will go a 
long way in relieving the present distress of the agriculturists in Gujarat. We 
draw the serious attention of the Government of Bombay to these resolutions. 
The first resolution demands that famine should be immediately declared 
in the affected areas. Last September, at the Council meeting, the general 
agricultural situation was described as ‘grave’, and Goverument by 
accepting the resolution moved by the Honourable Mr. Purshotamdas gave 
the public to understand that they were keenly alive to the situation. It 
was hoped at that time that Government would at once begin to take 
steps to meet the situation. But, unfortunately, they have been slow to 
move and have done nothing in the matter except asking for reports from the 
revenue officers. Famine conditions have more than sufficiently advanced 
in Gujarat and any further delay in taking steps to relisve the present 
situation will mean starvation for men and cattle. Itis high time for Gov- 
ernment to pass orders for the suspension or remission of assessment dues. 
As the second resolution of the Conference demands, these orders should ba 
passed at the latest by the end of this month. Government should also 
cive tagawi with a free hand. ‘lhe Government of the United Provinces 
have, over and above the one crore of rupees previously sanctioned for tagawi, 
now sanctioned a further sum of fifty lakh of rupees. Whata great contrast 
between the liberality of the Government of the United Provinces and the 
miserliness of the Government of Bombay who have sanctioned up till now 
only a paltry sum of a few lakhs of rupees!......... One thing more. In 
times of famine it has been the custom with Government to supply 
fodder to farmers only for cattle that are useful for the purposes of cultiva- 
tion. A resolution that Government should also supply fodder for cattle 
that are valuable otherwise than for cultivation was passed by the Confer- 
ence. It was also resolved to ask Government to allow cattle to graze in 
the jungles where grass was already cut. ‘I’'hese demands are quite reason- 
able and we hope Government will accede to them. Every day the 
situation in Gujarat is going worse and vigorous steps are necessary to 
relieve it. The indifference of Government to this matter has been 
deplorable. We trust they will now act upon these resolutions and lose no 
more time in dealing with a most grave situation.” 


49. ‘ We drew attention yesterday to the drastic but bold and wise step 
taken by the Government of Mysore in commander- 

Alleged callous attitude ing the stocks of foodstuffs throughout the State to 
of the Bombay Govern- meet the needs of a distressing situation. That such 
ment towards the gee a timely step should have been taken is merely a 
chee ora Bs ool is ° fresh indication of the vigilant solicitude which the 
Boakey Chronicle ( ), Government of Mysore evince for the people, whose 
19th Nov. interests are committed to their care and many of 
whom, as Sir M. Visweswaraya said, are now sub- 

sisting on one meal aday. The sufferings of the bulk of the population 
throughout many parts of the country—and especially in this Presidency — 
are not less widespread and acute and the need for adequate and prompt 
action to mitigate them is not, therefore, less imperative. In fact, the 
situation in this Presidency—particularly in the Nothern Division—is as 
grave as it can be and the consequent suffering and misery of the people are 
aggravated by the fact that the agony of famine is superimposed on the afflic- 
tion caused by the prevalence of a most virulent epidemic and continued high 
prices.......... What is unfortunately true of Gujarat is also not less true of 
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ist ‘gost other parte of the Presidency throughout which the last showers we had 


* 


so long ago as in the early part of September when the monsoon practi- 


fell 
 @ally closed. We are now in the third week of November and the gravity 


of. the situation has been accentuated. Yet Government are, to all intents 


- @nd purposes, unmoved and have hitherto delayed the declaration of a famine, 


as expressly required in the Famine Relief Code, not to speak of their failure 
to concert prompt and adequate measures to deal with the situation. 
But what is Lord Willingdon doing? While the officials concerned 
are apathetic to the insistent demands of the situation, he is charac- 
teristically apathetic to their apathy and incompetence. In the meanwhile 
the disaster of famine has fallen upon the Presidency. What is our 
sympathetic Governor, who has identified himself with the interests of the 
masses, doing? He is going to play in a cricket match in aid of the famine! 
The Government of which he is the head, have hitherto failed to declare a 
famine. Where is the famine Lord Willingdon is willing to aid by a cricket 
match but which his Government are unwilling to face by a long-delayed 
declaration and timely institution of proper official relief measures? It is, 
as we have already said, difficult to characterise such an attitude of irres- 
ponsible trifling with the lives of the people.” 


90. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Bombay Chronicle from 
Lahore :—‘“‘ It may not be perhaps known to the 

The shady antecedents .public outside the Punjab and in England that M. 
of one of the members of Mahboob Alam, who is a member of the Press Depu- 


the Indian Press Deputa- tation and who was recently received in audience by 
tion recently received in 


Their Majesties the King and Queen, is an ex- 
~ King. 7 oe eae convict having been found guilty by a Court of 
Bombay Chronicle( ), Justice of an offence of theft (‘ Larceny ”) under 
20th Nov. section 380 of the Indian Penal Code (Felony) and 
sentenced to one year’s rigorous imprisonment, 

including two months’ solitary confinement and a fine of Rs. 25. The con- 
viction was upheld on appeal. It is understood that M. Mahboob Alam was 
a Trustee of the M. A. O. College, Aligarh, having been elected in ignorance 
of the fact of his conviction. But the matter was taken up in February 1917, 
ip the Muslim Press both English and Vernacular (vide the Observer, Lahore, 
of 28th February 1917 and the Pumdb, Lahore, of 1st May 1917). To those 
who understand well the sanctity which attaches to the privilege of presenta- 
tion to His Majesty, the tidings of an ex-convict’s presentation in Royal 
Audience will no doubt give a most painful shock. Will some English or 
Indian member of the Imperial Legislative Council or some member of the 
House of Commons kindly inquire as to who is responsible for this outrage 
on the Royal Presence? It will not be out of place to mention here that 
M. Mahboob Alam is a most notorious and discredited reactionary, running 
® vernacular paper, possessing an extremely limited clientele, but in no way 
enjoying the confidence of Indians in general and Mussalmans in particular, 
But surely reactionaryism in India, howsower bewitching it may appear to 
official eyes in this country, or opposition on the part of an Indian to the 
‘progressive propaganda of his countrymen. generally can be no excuse 


for this trampling under foot of all the decencies of social and political life 
and for offering a gross affront to the Crown.” 


Oi. It is gratifying the Press deputation is being very well received in 
England. It includes Mr. Sandbrook of the Hng- 

The Indian Press de- |Jishman, Mr. Deodhar of the Servants of India 
eae ae 8 7th Society and Mr. Aiyangar, the editor of the Hindu. 
Ga. ee We admire the humour of the official who thus 


grouped together an Anglo-Indian, a Moderate and 
an Extremist. The members of the deputation took the opportunity of a 


banquet given in their honour to enumerate the grievances of the press in 
India under such measures as the Press Act, the Defence of India Act, etc. 
Their hearers were naturally surprised to hear the tale of persecution to which 
the conductors of newspapers were subjected by the bureaucracy in India. 
Mr. Aiyangar casually mentioned on this occasion that the Hindu, New 
India, the Bombay Chronicle and the A. B. Patrika, the organs of the Nation- 


- 
% 


alist party, were not allowed to circulate in England. It is not necessary to 
disclose the good motive which prompted the bureaucracy to take this step, 
Is if not the height of inconsistency on the part of the bureaucracy to ban 
the Hindu avd at the same time to include its éditor in a deputation 
to England? In some Provinces the registered libraries are not allowed to 
subscribe to it and it is wholly excluded from the Punjab, Burma and Ceylon. 
We have never been able to understand how Government came to include 
Mr. Aiyangar in the deputation whose paper they hold in such high esteem. 
Will some expert solve this mystery ? 


OZ. The Kesarit condemns strongly the exclusion of New India, the 
Hindu and the Bombay Chronicle from England 
Protest against the and says:—Mr. Montagu published his scheme in 
exclusion of certain order to make himself acquainted with all criticisms 
aE papers from Eng- pon it. Is it not a mean attempt to exclude from 
Kesari (113), 19th Nov. England papers in which the scheme is criticised 
from various points of view? Among these things 
likely to excite indignation the ridiculous point is that the editor of the Hindy 
was invited with honour to England while his paper was prohibited from 
circulation there! It is rare to find a more beautiful example of the 
extraordinary pranks of the bureaucracy. The various Provincial satraps 
are prohibiting papers according to their sweet will in exercise of their 
autocratic powers. But in the name of the Freedom of the Press, is it not 
unthinkable that such tyranny should occur? Was the Censor of the Opinion 
that the admission of these Indian papers into England would delay the date 
of Germany’s surrender by a year or two? ‘The armistice conditions are 
being enforced and they are so strict that there is no fear of any resumption 
of the war. Will the shackles of freedom of thought be removed in view of 
the changed circumstances? America has stopped her journals from 
undergoing any censorship. Telegraphic communication has been restored 
all over Europe. Austrian journals are admitted into England and 
English journals are agitating for the discontinuance of other censorship 
regulations. Is it not right and necessary therefore that restrictions put 
upon the circulation of Indian newspapers should be removed ? 


03. “A gentleman, who wishes us not to announce his name, makes a 


Gilt of one lakh of rupece cift of one lakh of rupees to the New Times Fund. 


‘in thas Maen Times Taien The gift is, we believe, the largest ever made in 
New Times (7) 17th Sind by a single individual for the spread of National 
Nov. Message; our heart is too full to express our 


gratitude adequately to the generous donor; may 
the Mother bless the New T'%mes and the gift laid in faith and love at the 
Nation’s feet !”” 


04. In its third article on the Industrial Cbmmission’s Report the 
Bombay Chronicle writes—" The information, which 
Comments on the the Commissioners were permitted to obtain on raw 
report of the Industrial jaterials for suggesting the profitable employment 
Commission, me of Indian capital, has been shrewdly held back. 
99° Now rome’ * 1+ The modern Aristagoras, in fact, says unto the 
nia at saa Western Kings of Iron, Oil, Soap, Alkalis and 
Rubber: ‘ Fear not, ’tis an easy task. Ihave led the Indians believe that 
thev are not meant for industries. As for you, however, ye have great talents 
from youth up, as all the world knows, and I have prepared the way for 
you and I have brought back with me a great brazen tablet which tells of the 
good things of Hindusthan. Ye put forth your hand and all these shall be 
yours. A reference to some glaring misstatements is sufficient to enable us 
to see through the picture that depicts solicitude for India’s welfare. ‘Che 
Commissioners, for instance, state that Indian industries must be largely 
based on agricultural products, in spite of the well-known fact that the countr 
is well-equipped with most of the raw products necessary for the establish- 
ment of industries of vital importance. Itis, on the other hand, amazing 
that the Commissioners, in the same breath, tell us that ‘ the mineral deposits 


of the country are sufficient to maintain most of the so-called “ key ”’ industries, 
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94° 
those that require ‘vanadium, nickel, and possibly wchebdeuaenid 


| + This is merely one of the many clumsy attem pts, made in the Report, to 


belittle the claims of India as an industrial conntry. Again, the Commission- 
ers, in their reference to certain industrial deficiencies, emphasise India’s 
incapacity for industrial enterprise. This has been very ably refuted by 
the Honourable Pandit in his note of dissent. India does not possess 
industries based on technical science. Thisistrue. Butitis so, not because, 
as the Commissioners attempt to make out, profits in other industries have been 
easy and assured, but because a narrow-minded bureaucracy, which directed the 
State policy, could not be made tojmove with the times and to provide adequate 
educational facilities for training Indians in applied science. India’s defective 
industrial equipment is further sought to be illustrated by the import of, say, 
soap and paints. It is surprising how this is supposed to be a defect. It 
is understandable if India is frankly told that, for well-known reasons, 
she should not hope much in regard to the development of her soap industry. 
If, on the other hand, she is given adequate facilities and protection by the 
State against outside manufacturers, she can well establish her soap 
industries. She has all the necessary products in the country itself. She 
bends out oilseeds for oils, used in soap manufactures, by thousands of tons. 
She has all the necessary facilities for the establishment of an alkali industry. 
What more does she want? The point is: what about the great oil industry 
of Hull, Liverpool and Grimsby? Surely, a Lancashire man like Sir Thomas 
Holland is not going to say: Deal that a blow! In such industries the 
question of tariffs will always play the more important part. For instance, 
the Commissioners, while discussing the question of hides and leather, remark 
very naively that ‘ the exclusion of the question of tariffs from our terms of 
reference renders us unable to recommend any complete scheme for dealing 
with the situation.’ This a sufficient self-condemnation of their labours 
which one did not expect them to utter even in a Report, the object of which 
seems so Obvious........... They say further on that in certain industries, 
which on account of the specialisation and secret process involved, cannot be 
established, foreign manufacturers will have to be induced by Government 
to come out to India and establish their works. ‘They include in their list of 
such industries the manufacture of ‘heavy’ chemicals. The inclusion of this 
industry. will not come as a surprise to these who know the real reason why 
the manufacture of heavy chemicals is to be left in the hands of foreign 
capitalists. Chemical industries are the ‘key’ industries of all the other 
industries on which the progress of a country depends. In short, the 
prosperity of a nation depends on chemical industries and it is for this reason 
that Gevernment have thought it fit to have control over the industry 
which will determine the economic safety of the nation.” 


99. Referring to the recent fires in Bombay, the Bombay Samachar states 

that when the grievance of high prices is so acute at 

Suspected foul play present, the destruction of such a large quantity of 

Bombay the recent fires in goods is highly disastrous and will tend to make the 

ombay Samdchdr (62), &tievance all the more acute. ‘The paper suggests 

ee ow. that as all the goods and godowns burnt were insured 

and as it is usual in Bombay for a merchant in 

difficulties to cause Joss to other fellow-merchants or Insurance Companies 

for his own self-interest, a proper inquiry must be instituted into the causes 

of these fires. As most merchants, it adds, are in difficulties at present, it is 

necessary to provide prompt and adequate supervision over them, lest any of 
them be tempted to resort to such disastrous courses. 


56. “The Indian press has suffered much at the hands of the bureau- 
cracy in most of the provinces jn the country, but it 

Alleged repression by may be doubted whether the attempt to penalise and 
Government of Indian gyppress the independent and outspoken journals 
oP goa ie a has been anywhere so vigorous and studied as in 
20th Now ’ §Sind. Although Mr. Lawrence, the present Commis- 
sioner of Sind, shares with Lord Pentland, Sir 

Michael O'Dwyer and Mr. Hailey the distinction of being an autocrat par 


exellence, in some matters, however, he has notoriously surpassed his brother 


% 


bureaucrats.. The campaign against the press in Sind’ is a case in point. 
There are at present only twenty newspapers in Sind managed and edited by 
Indians, four edited in English and sixteen in the vernaculars. Of the four 
English papers, one, the New Times, is a daily, and this—the only EKoglish 
daily edited by an Indian—has been banned by Government on the recom- 
mendation presumably of the Commissioner of Sind. No registered library in. 
Sind can place it on its table, no official dare subscribe for if and timid non- 
Officials can send for it only atthe peril of displeasing the ‘sahiblogs’. 
More than that, no public-paid advertisements are published init by any 
Government or guasi-Government department or institution. The remaining 
three English papers are all weeklies, and two of these, the Home Ruler and the 
Sind Advocate, are under a similar ban. The only English paper edited by an 
Indian to which Government apparently wish the public of Sind to confine 
itself is a small-sized four-paged weekly, the Sind Moslem, containing news and 
comments on matters relating to one particular community, the whole’ of the 
reading matter in the paper being easily cempressible in two columns of the 
Chronicle. The position relating to vernacular papers is not much better. 
There are only two vernacular dailies in Sind both issued from Hyderabad. 
Of these one, the Hindvasi, a strong Home Rule paper of considerable 
popularity, has been banned. The only vernacular daily which has been 
‘approved ’ by Government is tha Sindvdst.which concerns itself largely with 
Jocal civic affairs and, in politics, propagates the views of the moderate party. 
Of the two vernacular bi-weeklies one is banned, the other so far allowed to 
breathe freely is a Gujarati paper issued from Karachi with a small circulation 
among the Gujarati-speaking population of the City. Phere are 12 vernacular 
weeklies all told in the province. On six of these, almost all strongly anti- 
Home Rule in their views on politics, Government bestows its most beaming 
smiles. On one, The Ldrkdna Gazette, it has, we understand, turned its 
severest frowns, having proscribed it from all registered libraries. Of the 
remaining five, two are Gujarati papers with limited circulatiou among a 
small section of Karachi’s population, and two deal more or less with matters 
pertaining to their respective districts. ‘lhe remaining weekly, the Alamin, 
although propagating liberal views on political questions, concerns itself 
largely with matters relating to one community. The net result of Mr. Law- 
rence’s persecution of the press in Sind is that all those papers, which 
discharge the duty of criticising his administration with independence 
and outspokenness, are under a ban and public opinion in Sind, so far 
as if is expressed through the medium of the press, is being successfully 
attempted to be smothered. The indifference of the Government of Bombay 
to complaints against the autocratic acts of officials in Sind is, of course, 
notorious ; nor is any improvement in outlook or standards to be expected 
from that quarter just yet. Butitis fully time for the question to be raised 
in the Imperial Council, and we trust the Sind representatives will do it at 
the next session. Meanwhile, what has the Indian Member of the Bombay 
Executive Council got to say about the monstrous scandal wide sn-deeet Go 
have set forth above reveal? We presume he does not approve of them. Is 
he entirely useless for purposes of securing reform ?” 


O/. A correspondent writes to the Kesari:—Varsoli near Alibag 
| (district Kolaba) had some gurcharan land near 
Complaint about certain the sea coast. But since Mr. Aleock came over ta 
grazing news Oe this district as Collector, it was fenced round and | 
pean ag ao included in. the reserved forest! It should be 
ir banded back to the people, as. cattle are suffering for 
Kesari (118), 19th Nov. want of a grazing ground. The former rights of way 
over the land also should be allowed. 


08. ‘“ At the outbreak of the war and for some time later an ordinary 
message of twelve words was received by Telegraph 

Inland telegram charges Offices for a fee of six annas. But the Department 
raised during war time thought of doing a little m the way of profiteering 
ag nd yt ge and raised the levy to eight annas. Last Septembeéf 
Pa vem ata ( )> it was discovered that business could be pushed a 
bit further and the minimum tariff, was raised ta 
twelve annas. It is, firstly, a hardship that the scale should be retained at. this 


unconscionable minimum; sevondly, in these transactions that savour of 


- ¥ndirect taxation, there has been no consultation or consent obtained in the 
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abpiaat the caiienebineedh of babes by some of the Railway. 

ie "rere year. It is time for the authorities to think of reducing the 

legraph rates to the pre-war scale. We would also add that the Railway 

Hpanies should think of restoring their old tariffs, and see if they cannot, 

2: re vialrnees to the public, grant their concessions during the coming Christmas 
season.” 


59. ‘The havoc which influenza has made in the whole length and 
Recht breadth of the country makes the Government 

Rural sanitation in the Resolution issued by the Bombay Government some 
Bau tet co oie, time back with reference to village sanitation a 
ad y very welcome document. Wedonot wish to deal 
' with the debatable points raised in the explanatory 
portions of the annexures published with it. But we wish to invite Govern- 
magnt’s attention to the urgency of taking up the subject seriously since 
the war has Set free the minds of those who are responsible for directing 
new policies to be pursued. ‘The programme set out in the recom- 
mendations of the Sanitary Commissioners’ Conference is to equip each 
district with one District Health Officer, two Deputies, four Sub-Deputies 
and fifty Health Inspectors at an annual cost of one lakh of rupees for each 
million persons which means practically one district. This is of course in 
the right direction in so far as it will place within easy reach of rural areas 
. expert advice for the carrying out of sanitary improvements. but if it be true, 
as the Government of India observe, that difficulties in the way of rural health 
are due to the ‘intimate connection of sanitary measures with the domestic 
habits of the villagers’ and the ‘ ignorance and prejudices of the people,’ will 
this staff by itself go very far in improving rural sanitation? Education 
obviously csases to be a ‘competing’ claimant. And the demand for asso- 
ciating our rural population with the administration of its own local affairs 
becomes a primary necessity instead of a mere political ambition. The Govern- 
ment of India distantly suggest that ‘the possible introduction in several 
provinces of a local panchayet system’ will associate the rural public with the 
Carrying out of sanitary measures. But this is allin the realms of a mere 
possibility! When are Government going to give us at least this modest 
boon of village panchayets which will be the beginning of real self-government 
for our masses? Patchwork reforms won’é do now. ‘The cry for change is 
80 wide and so insistent in all directions that the hitherto-known mediocre 
statesmanship of modern Anglo-Indians will not suffice to give India the 
educational and sanitary and economic reforms that are so urgently wanted.”’ 


LEGISLATION. 


60. Referring to the Bill before the Bombay Legislative Council to 
The Cotton Control Bill. regulate and control dealings in cotton, the Praja 

. Praja Bandhu (27), 17th bandhu asserts that whatever may be the attitude 
Nov. of the commercial community towards it at present, 
@ permanent measure like the one in question is absolutely in the interest of 
the class concerned, and Government have conferred a benefit on them in 
devising it. But the entire nomination, the paper adds, of the members of the 
proposed Cotton Contracts Board by ‘Government is neither desirable nor 
popular, for this arrangement will simply make it a Government department 
in which the class for whose benefit it is meant will not have'any voice 
Whatever. It, therefore, ie of opinion that cotton merchants will be greatl 
disappointed unless a free voice on the Board is secured to them through their © 
representative associations in the presidency. 


EDUCATION. 


61. “The Government of Bombay seems to be euamoured of appoiuting 
committees as a comfortable method of dealing with 

Comments on the public agitation or avoidiag pressing and inconvenient 
appointment of a Com- jgsues. At least Lord Willingdon’s administration of 


mittee of Inquiry regard- : 
he eAlititonal - facilities this Presidency is distinguished, if for nothing else, for 


| the a tment of committees which hav tl 

h ppoin 0 & mostly 
"Young India sh 20th ended in smdke. Par example of this tendency in 
the) administration i is the committee which has just 

Bie sk Boriido- >been appointed ‘to- enquire into the question of 
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providing additional facilities for education’ in Government Arts Colleges ’. 
But now the question really is whether such an enquiry is necessary at all. . 
The question has been so well threshed out in the past that the subject does 
not stand in need of further enlightenment. The question admits of no two 
opinions. It is agreed that additional facilities for education are wanted, 
badly wanted, not only by increasing the accommodation in the Government 
Colleges, establishing new colleges in suitable centres, but also by relaxing 
the existing restrictions and placing education within the easy reach of the 
rich and the poor alike. The Director of Public Instruction is to be the 
Chairman of the Committee and among the members are Mr. Paranjpye, 
Mr. Setalvad, Father Goodier and the Principals of all Government Arts 
Colleges in the Presidency. The personnel is very safe and so far as 
Government is concerned, it need not be alarmed in advance at the results 
of its investigation. But the committee is the least calculated to further the 
public point of view on a vital question of importance to the whole com- 
muvity and what is more, it is not likely to secure those facilities of collegiate 
education which are required to promote the cause of higher education.” 


62. “ We admit that the necessity of increased facilities for higher edu- 
, cation is being felt by our college-going population. 
N ge Fiyot (5), 2lst put what the Bombay Government has set about is 
, not the right thing. Instead of adding to the 
existing college classes or colleges conducted by Government, private Indian 
effort to start new colleges ought to be encouraged......... But above all this, 
we object to Government starting schemes involving heavy expenses for the 
purpose of turning out an army of graduates in Arts when the necessity is 
keenly felt that new lines of practical studies ought to be made available to 
our young men above everything else. Why not open ‘l’echnological Colleges 
or Science Institutes or even Agricultural Schools in every district instead of 
trying to feed a false hunger for Arts degrees? Why not establish more 
Vernacular Teachers’ ‘l'raining Colleges in order to facilitate the establish- 
ment of new primary schools which are our first and foremost need? While 
all these more urgent calls have not been met, we fail to see the wisdom 
of our Government doing auything the utility of which is fairly disputable. 
Is this one of the last bids for popularity among that section of the public 
which, in its short-sightedness, might bless Lord Willingdon for reversing a 
wisely adopted policy and holding out to our youths facilities for a course 
which is hopeful only so long as it is not finished and which will only add 
to the Indian openings for fifth-rate graduates of English Universities ?”’ 


63. Referring to the Resolution, brought in the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Honourable K. B. Ibrahim Haroon 

Appreciation of the in- Jaffer and accepted by Government under certain 
novation about observing conditions, about substituting Fridays for Sundays 


Fridays as holidays in :; a 
ee ie a ae holidays for Muhammadan schools, the Sind 


Bombay Presidency Moslem says :—‘“‘ On behalf of the Mussalman com- 
Sind Moslem (10), 9th unity in Sind we congratulate the Honourable 
Nov. K. B. [brahim Haroon Jaffer for the success achieved 


and thank the Bombay Government for acceeding 
to the request of the Muhammadans.” 


_ RAILWAYS. 


*64. “ The First Railway Conference held at Nadiad under the presi- 
dency of Mr. B.G. Horniman was a notable success. 

The Railway Confer- The speeches of Mr. Talati and of the President 
ence at Nadidd. contain full exposition of all the abuses and the 


Mahrdatta (6), ith ‘hilt: 
Nov.; Gujardté (16), 24th disabilities which the Indian third class passengers 


and merchants are subjected to, and some facts and. 

i Eng, eon figures are worth quoting. Mr. Talati says ‘ the 
support of the Railway Companies is on the people of India, but the manage- 
ent is in the hands of Kuropeans, and the checks provided by law are in the 
hands of bureaucracy.’ So the supporters are the outcastes in the railway 


Management. Mr. Talati further says :— Of the yearly earnings of these 
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-_-yailways one-third is contributed by the third-class passengers, and nearly 
. one-fourth comes from the’ second and first class passengers.’ But such 
-__ is*the callousness of the Companies towards their maia supporters that those 
who pay mostto them, are treated in the worst possible manner, and, the 
“age: 4 earhed from them is used for the comfort of those who do not pay for 
it. Not only this. Even the Government are doing the same thing. They 
pay Rs. 24 to the Railway for the schooling expenses of every European 
—— child; while they pay only Rs.2for the education expenses of an Indian 

a  Ghild! Again the Railway Companies give almost all the posts carrying a 
salary of Rs. 200 or upwards to non-Indians. The seales of pay granted to 
ee - these men are also out of all proportion to those prevailing in Europe. In 
: Sweden alone highest pay is given toa railway manager, and thatis its. 1,387° 
In India the managers of some State railways get Rs. 3,500! But the trail 
of injustice does not end here. The Railway Companies have by their tricks 
crushed some of the native industries, and the Ahmedabad Match Factory 
is the glaring example of it. The brutal treatment given to the poor passen- 
gers, sometimes huddled in cattle trucks, was only partially revealed in 
Mr. Vaidya’s case. Again in the goods traffic, as Mr. Horniman says, gross 
favouritism is shown to large foreign firms at the expense of Indian firms. 
In one word he said ‘ India was made for railways and not railways for India,’ 
and the only remedy to check these gross abuses is to transfer this Railway 
department into the hands of an Indian minister of railways.” [The Gujardte 
writes in a similar strain.| 


65. Commenting upon the proceedings of the Railway Conference the 
Dnydn Prakdsh writes :—It is no exaggeration to say 
Dnydn Prakdish (37), that the convenience of Indian passengers and Indian 
20th Nov. ; Indu Prakdsh merchants has been consistently ignored since the 
(40), 20th Nov. introduction of railways in India. The Railway 
,Companies, and the Railway Board which controls 
them, never seem to realise that Indians deserve as much consideration as the 
foreign owners of Indian Railways. The grievances of Indian passengers and 
Indian merchants have been exposed several times, but the Railway Companies 
rarely care to redress them. The Railway Board occasionally issues rules with 
a view to ameliorating the lot of Indian passengers, but these are generaily 
ignored by the Railway Companies on some pretext or another. [The Indu 
Prakdsh says that Government and the Railway Companies are bound to take 
notice of the resolutions of the Conference as they reflect the views of the 
general public.| 


66. V.G. Javdekar writes to the Bombay Chronicle from Dhulia:— 
Ciiiiiiieaah themmesde “ Section 63 of the Indian Railways Act requires the 
wink at illegal oe Company to fix the maximum number of passengers 


ing in Railway trains. ‘for each compartment and to exhibit it in a con- 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), 8picuous manner. This much seems to have been 
19th Nov. faithfully observed by every Railway Company. 


) Section 93 of the same Act provides for breach 
of this rule. Under the latter section, the Company has to forfeit to 
Government the sum of twenty rupees for every day during which the former 
section is contravened. Unfortunately for the dumb but paying third class. 
passenger, the Mabap strcar seems to have slept over this right, as I have 
not come across a single case in which Government have taken action against 

any Railway Company for allowing their carriages to be overcrowded, though 

the matter has been discussed to a disgusting extent throughout India. 
Kvery day—-why every minute—Government have opportunities to proceed 
against the Company under section 93, if they really mean to extend a 
helping hand to the masses, whose interests the bureaucracy professes to 
guard. There is another aspect of this question. The indifference of the 
vigilant and efficient Government administration to the exercise of this right 
means so much loss to the public revenues of the country, and especially 
under the present circumstances, Government, I believe, can ill-afford to 
neglect this source of revenue. Will any Honourable Member, either in the 
Imperial or in the Provincial Council, interpellate Government on the exercise 
of the right montioned in section 93 of the Indian Railways Act ?”’ 
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67. ‘Times without number we have harped on the theme of railway 


ainst the 
sto eof the morning 
1 fi ae between 
Shikdérpur and Sukkur 
(Sind). 

Sindhi (50), 9th Nov., 
Eng. cols.; Sind Advocate 
(9), 7th Nov. 


Protest* 


grievances most of which have remained unredressed 
or partially set right. The latest provocation is 
the stoppage of the morning local trains between 
Shikarpur and Sukkur.......... The magnitude of 
commercial depression or trade losses has in this 
particular case been not realized by the authorities. 
Shikarpur is known for its brisk trade. . The 
immense loss that will ensue to the merchants 


on account of paucity of conveyance and the post 
arriving 24 hours late will, we hope, open the eyes of the authorities who will 
not be slow in undoing what they have done. From the standpoint of hygiene 
also this reduction in the number of passenger trains is harmful. Over- 
crowding in these days when the epidemic is spreading everywhere, is 
detrimental to public health and security. We therefore urge the authorities 
to cancel their decision in the interest of the public.” [The Sind Advocate 


also protests against stoppage of the morning trains between Rohri and 
Jacobabad. | 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


68. Inquiring into the causes of the unsatisfactory and slow administra- 
tion of Local Boards in this Presidency, the Jdm-e- 
Jamshed declares that though the public are very 
anxious to see themselves advanced in local self- 


Administation of Local 
Boards in the Bombay 


Presidency. : ; 
», government, they are dissuaded from taking very 
oie ee 5), active interest in the administration of local boards 


as the law in this connection is very defective. 
The official element, it continues, is so powerful in the present constitution 
of local boards that the voice of the people’s representatives proves too feeble 
to oppose it, and the means at their disposal are so limited that they cannot 
take up any important work of public utility. It, therefore, maintains that 
unless their constitution is liberalized on the elective principle and unless 
ample funds are allotted for their use, it is futile to expect any development in 
the self-governing institutions. 


69. ‘“ The Sholapur Municipality and the Collector Mr. Simcox are yet 
as unmoved as ever. They seem to have set their 
mind on the draining of the Siddheshwar tank in 
spite of the determined and unanimous opposition 
of the whole non-Brahmin community in general 
and Lingayets in particular. The attempt of the 
Chief Officer to remove the dam and the efforts put 
forth by the City Magistrate and Police officers to dragoon the populace into 
submission to their unjust will were, thanks to the noble resistance of the 
multitude, completely frustrated. The authorities, however, seem still bent 
on mischief. They appear to have made up their mind to flout public 
opinion and ignore the religious sentiments of the people. If any proof were 
needed of the strength and volume of public opinion on the matter, the 
meeting of women convened at Sholapur a few days before affords it. About 
three thousand women attended the meeting which unanimously urged upon 
Government the need of setting matters right. We hope the higher authori- 
ties will realise the gravity of the situation and take steps in the right 
direction.” 


Public opposition to the 
draining of the Siddhes- 
war tank at Sholapur. 

Deccan Ryot (3), 21st 
Nov. 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 29th November 1918. 


* Reported in advance. 
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CO NFIDENTIAL.} INO. 48 of 1918, 


Report on Dewspapers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 


For the week ending 30th November 1918. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as Stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


*1, The Kaiser-i-Hind strongly condemns the action of Home Ruls 
leaders in engineering the opposition to the proposed 

Comments onthe Willingdon Memorial and remarks :—” The attitude 
agitation against the pro- Of these half a dozen men is regrettable and inexpli- 
osed memorial to Hig cable. It can only be explained by the introduction 
xcellency Lord Willing- of some personal element or by believing that some 
a of them have lost their heads. We very much wish it 
Kaiser-i-Hund (24), lst had been the latter. But the anti-Willingdonites have 
Dec., Eng. cols. come to be known by another name after their 
leader the Honourable Mr. M.A. Jinnah. It is not 

difficult to see what is behind this all. The Jinnahites may be a legion. 
Every ‘ das” in Dana Bunder and every ‘“ ali” in Chakla may have signed 
the anti-Willingdon protest. But the “ddses” and the “alis’” do not 
constitute the citizens of Bombay. Every Tom, Dick and Harry is not a 
citizen worth the name. That personal bickerings should be allowed to hold 
sway over public movements is not worthy of a citizen. We donot know 
what Messrs. Jinnah, Horniman and Jamnadas have told their following about 
the work and worth of Lord Willingdon. They may have told them that he 
was responsible for a prohibition order against an Irish lady. But they cannot 
have recounted the many noble acts and personal sacrifices with which Their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon have exhibited their deep sympathy 
for Indian men and women. For over five years Lord and Lady Willingdon 
have toiled for improving the lot of the people committed to their charge. No 
Governor has wielded office during more strenuous times. His Excellency has 
steered his bark clear of all storms and shoals. His has been a notable regime 
in many ways. His love and sympathy for the people, his great tact in hband- 
ling difficult and troublesome matters, his painstaking zeal in advancing the 
betterment of the lot of the people, promoting education and spirit of self- 
determination are too well-known and too recent to be recounted in concrete 
tales to prove them. One thing alone will be sufficient.......... It is 
certainly the most disgraceful move that any citizen could make against a 
genuine and sincere desire to appreciate a Governor’s notable services. 
We still wish wiser counsels would prevail and this fanatical band withdraw 
their unmanly protest. But if they have really run mad with opposition to 
Lord Willingdon as they seem to be, then they deserve to be shut out of the 
Town Hall meeting. We trust such steps as may be necessary to do so will 


be taken. The Jinnahite manceuvre seems to have been adopted with a view. 


to discredit Lord Willingdon. But we think they have dove a great service 
to His Kixcellency. It has brought out from all parts of the Presidency a 
chorus of appreciation of the many good acts of this most popular of Gover- 
nors. It has endeared the Governor to the people ina greater measure and 
he is regarded a greater and nobler man.” 


2. ‘There have been few governors since the days of Lord Reay who 
pane have been so genuinely sympathetic towards the 
N see ee » 20th Indian aspirations as Lord Willingdon. A memorial, 
therefore, in the case of Lord Willingdon means 
nothing more than the just satisfaction of the demands of gratitude. But 
unfortunately an undignified attempt is being made to set up an opposition 
to this voting of a memorial.......... We know the vitality of public life in 
Bombay is yet too strong to pay any serious attention to these puny activities 
of a few busy-bodies and we hope a memorial will be voted in a manner 
becoming the dignity and traditions of Bombay.” 


*3. ‘We are not surprised that the columns of certain journals in the 


city are inundated with correspondence protesting 
Yn on Tatler (12), Ist a oainst the movement set on foot by the accredited, 
oe acknowledged and accepted leaders of society— 
of all communities—‘ to convene a public meeting for the purpose of expres- 


sing appreciation of the services of His Excellency the Governor, Lord 
H 820—1 coN | 
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"Willingdon, sail of Lady Willingdon and taking steps to commemorate 
their work in Bombay.’ Those who know the trick of the trade know whence 
these letters are engineered, where they are manufactured and how they find 
their way to the columns of the Press. There is little or no significance in 


them and they call for no notice whatever. However, they are an indication 


of the deep-rooted animosity of those who imagine that they have @ grievance 
and who have only been waiting for an opportunity to throw mud (whether it 
sticks or not) on one who, in spite of their arrogant threats and intimidations, 
‘was resolved not to swerve an inch from the honest and conscientious 
discharge of his duties to the large masses entrusted to his care. The snobs 
have their own way, but Lord Willingdon is an experienced parliamentarian 
and sportsman who knows how to play the game. Itis transparent, on the 
surface of this hostile campaign, which is only in keeping with the traditions 
and antecedents of those associated with it, that it is the outcome of chagrin 
and disappointment, if not viudictive malice.” 


4. The Muslim Herald reviews His Excellency Lord Willingdon’s 
Muslim Herald (150) tenure of office as Governor of Bombay, and remarks 
29th Nov. * that during his long administration of six years he 
has rendered many services to the people of the 
Bombay Presidency. He has always extended his courtesy and generosity to 
the leaders and representatives of the various communities. He has always 
listened with anxious ears to the complaints and grievances of the poor, and 
tried his best to satisfy them. The paper says that itis on account of such 
admirable administrative achievements of the Governor that the Bombay 
Corporation, which includes many enlightened members, has decided to 
present an address to him; while, on the other hand, the citizens are also 
thinking of establishing a suitable memorial of Their Excellencies Lord 
and Lady Willingdon. Dealing with His Excellency’s manifold responsi- 
bilities during the war, the paper says that no one can gauge them. He has, 
it continues, met not only the needs of the Empire during the war, but taken 
care of the best interests of the people at the same time by putting into 
effect relief measures and checking undue increase in the rents of houses. 
The paper pays a tribute to the work of Lady Willingdon also, and 
asserts that it was chiefly through her efforts that so many hospitals were 
established. It also eulogises her work in connection with the war and her 
services to the women of this country. ‘J’he paper concludes by conveying 
the special thanks of the Mussalmans of Bombay to His Excellency the 
Governor through whose influence the Urdu language was able to maintain 
its position in the curricula of Bombay schools. 


'9. The Servant of India publishes letters of mutual recrimination 
from Mr. N.C. Kelkar and Professor Kanitkar and 

eg mp of India (8), writes:— From the letter of Mr. Kelkar published 
elsewhere two facts stand out as beyond question, 

and they should exert some influence on the Bombay oppositionists. First, 
his was the initiative in the movement for giving an address to Lord Willing- 
don on behalf of and in the name oféhe people. The inference is plain that 
his estimate of Lord Willingdon’s administration is such as to deserve and 
even require a public recognition of his services. .-Second, he paid a tribute of 
very high praise to His Excellency’s genuine and deep sympathy with our 
political aspirations. We cannot appreciate the quibbling by which Mr. Kelkar 
seeks to differentiate between his capacity as publicist and that as municipal 
president and cannot imagine a state of things in which Mr. Jinnah, e. g., will 
head a movement for voting an address to the Governor in the Corporation and 
simultaneously lead another campaign against it as politician outside. What- 
ever one may think of Mr. Kelkar’s making light of the famous self-imposed 
interdict supposed to lie on the members of the Home Rule League, of which 
he is the principal executive official, it must be said to his credit that in not 
letting any particular incident of His Excellency’s administration dominate 
his verdict on the whole regime, he has shown a commendable breadth of 
vision and sanity of judgment, which his Bombay leaders may well emulate. 
We have no doubt that Lord Willingdon’s administration has been progres- 
give on the whole, and may well be commomorated in suitable manner.” : 


~ - 
eC} ae * 
’ . ~ 


6. It is no a to say that none of the gear ge that poms 
' alter Lord Reay was so popular as Lor illingdon., 
ray gis y ae ’ His Excellency’s sympathetic attitude helped much 
? ' towards restoring the estranged relations between the 
rulers and the ruled that marked the Sydenham regime. He never lost his 
balance in spite of the various political movements started during his tenure of 
office. Lord’ Willingdon’s sympathetic attitude considerably facilitated the 
political progress of this Presidency. ‘The war measures were responsible for 
many untoward incidents in the other provinces, but this Presidency 
escaped their experience simply because Lord Willingdon was at its head. 
It is, therefore, only natural that the citizens of Bombay should be 
anxious to raise a memorial to a Governor of his type. The attempt of some 
of the Home Rule Leaguers, however, to oppose this movement is indeed 
very deplorable. Apparently they want to retaliate for the supposed rebuff 
they met at His Excellency’s hands at the War Conference. Their attitude 
is most unwise. If anyone is to blame it is the bureaucracy and not 
Lord Willingdon. We urge the Home Rule Leaguers, therefore, to desist 
from further opposition and follow Mr. 8. R. Bomanji in supporting 
a memorial to His Excellency. [In its subsequent issues the paper 
again supports the Town Hall meeting and writes:—Although Mr. Jinnah’s 
counter-requisition to the Sheriff is signed by about a thousand persons it is 
not possible to ascertain their social status. We believe these signatures are 
of men who are the satellites of Messrs. Horniman and Jamnadas. Mr. Horni- 
man dwelt at length in his speech at Shantaram’s Chawl upon His Excel- 
lency’s shortcomings, but he studiously refrained from touching upon any 
of his measures that gave universal satisfaction. | 


7. “It is a great pity that there are people in Bombay who not only 
Gujardt Mitra (17) view with disfavour the proposal of raising a citizens’ 
24th Nov . Eng. cols > memorial to Lord Willingdon, but even go the 
a ‘Guenga: length of sending a protest to the Sheriff against the 
calling of the public meeting in the Town Hall in response to a largely signed 
requisition sent to him by the citizens of Bombay........... It was by no 
means Claimed for His Excellency that in the administration of the Presidency 
Lord Willingdon proved himself above reproach or blemish of any kind. 
This was, humanly speaking, impossible to look for in any one, charged with 
the government of several millions of the population. But we believe that 
no other governor possessed so genuine and sincere a will as his Excellency 
Lord Willingdon to do far more good to the country and to the people than 
he had an opportunity of doing...... ..«» Hor ourselves we think it to be our 
duty to assert with all the emphasis that we command that it would be the 
height of ungratefulness for the Presidency not to have in its midst a 
memorial of so popular and at the same time liberal and high-souled a 
governor a8 His Excellency Lord Willingdon.” 


8. ‘Lord Willingdon might well say, ‘save me from my friends’. 
The proposal to give a public testimony of the 
Home Ruler (4), 28rd approval of the retiring Governor’s administration 
Nov. has provoked a storm of opposition which will not 
be exactly to the taste of Lord Willingdon; and 

he is not very likely to be grateful to the originators of the amiable 
movement who are primarily responsible for it. The fact is that Lord 
Willingdon has been more or less a figurehead and his administration 
has been that of the senior bureaucrats under him. Even so. it was 
under his regime that we had the order against Mrs. Besant’s entry in Bombay 
Presidency, that the Kaira Passive Resistance struggle was forced on the 
people, that Mr. Tilak was gagged and above all that he himself commtited 
a most egregious blunder at the War Conference in wantonly hurling insults 
at the Home Rulers. It is, indeed, a matter of surprise that inspite of all 
these things Lord Willingdon continues to be personally popular. But that 
is due to his great charm of manner and his invariably acting as a courteous 
gentleman. Butsofar as his administration is concerned it has been very 
weak and of very doubtful success. And this is not only the-judgment of 
Home Rulers and nationalists but of impartial observers.” 
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Hindusthdn expresses surprise that Government shonld have 
raised no objection to their servants signing the 
requisition to the Sheriff of Bombay for convening 
a public meeting to erect a memorial to His Excel- 
lency Lord Willingdon as in its opinion such action 
on.their part constitutes participation in a political 
ae :yhs _’ meeting in violation of Government Servants’ 
Conduct Rules. It further complains that Government officials are taking 
an active part in securing signatures to the additional requisition that is 
being sent to the Sheriff as a counter-movement to the agitation set up by 
the members of the Home Rule League. It further questions the authority 
of the Principal of the Xavier’s College, Bombay, in asking Professor Khare 
to withdraw his signature from the anti-memorial requisition and offering 
him the option of resigning if he failed to do his bédding. It characterises 
the action of the Principal as unjust, as in its opinion there should be no 
objection to a member of the staff of an aided college taking part in politics. 
It congratulates Professor Khare on the bold stand he took in the matter 
and for having resigned his post. [The Praja Mitra and Pdrsi, in view of 
the opposition that is likely to be met with at the forthcoming public meeting, 
suggests that its organisers should divest it of its public character and should 
call it a meeting of the friends and admirers of Lord Willingdon. The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed, on the other hand, questions the wisdom of the agitation 
that is being engineered by certain members of the Home Rule League and 
calls upon all institutions professing Moderate views to wake up at this 
juncture and fo express their confidence in Lord Willingdon. | 


10. The Kesari admits the war-services of Lord Willingdon and says 
141: that he was sympathetic and that he did not 

Pe Se ee want to harass ' lies and acknowledges that he is 
favourable to the principle of Swardjya but it protests against too much 
being made of him. It adds :—‘The memorial movement is not confined to the 
friends and admirers of Lord Willingdon and the T’xmes of [ndia is determined 
to get a certificate from the whole public of Bombay for Lord Willingdon. 
We are glad that the Honourable Mr. Jinnah and other Home Rulers have 
taken steps to put a stop to such pranks. Though Lord Willingdon may have 
been favourable to Swardjya, even his friends must admit that he could not 
keep the bureaucracy under control. If the meeting is not confined to friends 


and admirers, Bombay will not fail to show that it is on the side of Home 
Rule. 


11. It has become a settled practice in this country to present an 


address to every in-coming and out-going Governor. 


nape od oor ven It would be strange indeed if there had been no 
OV.; aja Tan 5 - : . - 
24th Nov. ; Sanjaya (124). such practice among people who are living under 


24th Nov alien rule. Nothing conduces to sycophancy more 

than foreign domination. No one need be surprised 
at the movement to vote a memorial to Lord Willingdon when men like Lords 
Curzon and Sydenham have been similarly honoured. During the five years 
of a Governor’s tenure of office many men owe their knighthoods and Rao 
Bahadurships to him. Should not these men mark their sense of gratitude 
on the eve of his departure? We have no quarrel with these knights, 
Rao Bahadurs and J. P’s. They must not, however, give their movement a 
public character. Their zeal in this respect may only lead Lord Willingdon 
to exclaim, “Lord, save me from my friends”. Lord Willingdon is a 
thorough gentleman and compared to Lord Pentland, Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
and Sir Reginald Craddock he is decidedly a better official. But his regime 
did not conduce to the happiness of this Presidency as he was not as 
firm as he was kind-hearted. We doubt if he himself is of opinion that he 
has done anything to deserve a memorial. He is well aware that the times 
have changed. We would urge the admirers of Lord Willingdon not to. 
stultify themselves by persisting in their course in opposition to the popular 
will. It is a mistake to suppose that Mr. Jinnah and others oppose the move- 
ment to vote a memorial to Lord Willingdon because he insulted them at 
the War Conference. We are sure they would have opposed the movement. 


‘ 


even if that incident had not taken place. The Sheriff had no business to 
convene a meeting when so many men are against it. Itis not yet too late and 
we sincerly hope that Lord Willingdon’s ‘friends and admirers” will not 
compel Mr. Jinnah and others to discharge their unpleasant duty of opposing 
the proposed memorial. [The Rdjakdran writes :—Every five years a new 
Governor comes and the old one goes home. There is nothing unusual in 
that. ‘Ihe Governor is a servant of the Empire drawing Rs. 10,000 a month. 
He does his duty in consideration of the pay he receives and there is no 
shastrva that he should have a memorial voted to him. The Sanjaya, without 
expressing any opinion about the forthcoming Town Hall meeting, takes the 
Dnydn Prakdsh to task for charging Mr. N. C. Kelkar with inconsistency for 
presenting an address to His Excellency Lord Willingdon at Poona while he 
was one ofjthose who had left the Town Hal! meeting, taking exception to His 
Excellency’s remarks about Home Rulers. In the opinion of this paper 
Mr. Kelkar, as President of the Poona Municipality, was perfectly justified in 
acting as he did.| 


*12Z. “Itis a pity that those who are leading the movement of voting a 
memorial to His Excellency Lord Willingdon in 

Mahrdtta (6), 1st Bombay should set their faces resolutely against the 
Dec. general public opinion in Bombay and outside. It 
must be admitted that Lord Willingdon’s regime of 

six apd half years has been a failure—a failure from al] standpoints of view. 
None has any grudge against Lord Willingdon personally. He is admittedly 
an amiable, well-intentioned, English gentleman who left to himself would 
have done mnch in the interest of the people. But every one knows that he 
is nothing but a tool in the hands of an able bureaucracy who used his meek 
submissiveness for their own ends with the result that even the staunch 
apologists of this memorial movement cannot point out to a single adminis- 
trative act by which the interests of the people were furthered to a marked 
degree. Time without number Lord Willingdon was led into blunders by this 
bureaucracy, and time without number Lord Willingdon had to retrace his 
steps and hasitly correct his mistakes......... It was not Lord Willingdon who 
ruled the Bombay Presidency, but it was the bureaucracy of Curtises and 
Carmichaels, Hills and Robertsons, Edwards and Cadells that reigned 
SsupreMe.......... Lord Willingdon gratuitously insulted the leaders of the 
Home Rule movement. Lastly, it was he who unloosened all the forces of 
Oppression and curruption by his theory of ° Pressare and pursuasion ’ in the 
matter of war-loan and recruiting. The grim silence and supreme inaction 
of his Government. in the face of a dire famine and pestilence have cut the 
people deep and the quartering of the punitive police on the Akola psople far 
surpasses everything else. People have forgiven but have not forgotten any- 
thing and the responsibility of bestirring the dead bones lies upon the heads 
of those who challenged the very existence of such misdeeds. India is on the 


eve of great reforms and it is urgently necessary to join ranks in order to reap 
benefit of it.”’ 


13. ‘* The Government in this country have framed a code of rules under 
ee eee ene eee the title of ‘Government Servants’ Conduct Rules’ 
96th Nov. ’ for the guidance of Government servants. ‘There is 
one rule among them—Rule 21—which specifically 

relates to ‘Political Agitations and Meetings.’.......... It is thus clear from 
the foregoing that if this rule is not to be a dead letter, Government servants, 
whether high or low, cannot take part in any political movements, nor can 
they subscribe in aid of such movements: We lay emphasis on these words, 
in order to show how those Government servants who have lent their 
signatures to the requisition to the Sheriff of Bombay for convening a so-called 
citizens’ weeting have contravened the rule. The object of the proposed 
meeting is undoubtedly political and the question of Lord Willingdon’s 
Governorship of the Bombay Presidency has become one of acutely 
controversial politics. Among the signatures to the rsquisition for convening 
the meeting, which have been so far printed, appear the names of the 
following Government servants of position and standing: Sir Basil Scott, 
Sir J. J. Heaton, Mr. Justice M. H. W. Hayward, Mr. F. M. H. Vincent 
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r) and Mr. P. Eccles, Mr. L. W. Hartley, Mr. G. W. 
‘Hatch . Hepper (Munitions Board), Mr. E. W. Huddleston 
(BR. I. M.), Major F. Barnardo, I.M.S., Capt. B. S. Ward, Principal Mirza Ali 
- Akbar Khan (Law School), Professor Rangoekar and others. Of the ‘many 
Others,’ whose signatures have not been published, we do not know how 
many may be officiala We should like to ask whether Mr. Vincent, who 
is so proud of his position as the guardian of the ‘ peace and order of the 
city’, is setting a good example by defying the Rules. Or, whether the 
Honourable the Judges of the High Court, whose business it is to interpret the 
Jaw and rules, have properly and justly interpreted the rules cited above, by 
‘subscribing to a requisition of a controversial nature on which the Sheriff of 
Bombsy has acted with such indecent haste. Or, whetber any of the other 
official signatories are entitled under the rule to join this political move- 
‘pent.......... If at the time of their signing the requisition these gentlemen 
were unaware that an acute controversy hung round the questions, they were 
soon made acquainted with the fact and their obvious duty was immediately 
to withdraw their signatures from tbe requisition. Isit too much to expect 
Government to draw their attention to the impropriety they have committed ?” 


14. “A few days ago we drew attention to the part taken by a large 
number of Government servants, including High 

Court Judges, the Commissioner of Police and other 

Fe te gc Py. holders of high office, in getting up the requisition 
(6), Ist Dec. for a memorial meeting for Lord Willingdon. We 
' are compelled, by reason of the fact that none of 
these gentlemen has withdrawn his name from the 

requisition, once again to ask the Government of Bombay, whether they 
mean to continue to countenance this participation of their officers in the 
organisation of a meeting in regard to a subject of acute political controversy 
in direct contravention of Government rules. We trust, too, that the matter 
has not escaped the notice of the Government of India, whose business it is 
to see that rules of this kind are properly respected. ‘There is evidence, that, 
more than the mere signing of a requisition, Government officials, both in 
Bombay and outside the city, are using their influence in many directions to 
bring pressure to bear upon people to sign circulars that are being sent 
round approving of the object of the meeting. If itis too much to expect 
that the higher members of the bureaucracy will recognise the impropriety of 
these breaches of official etiquette and regulations and put a stop to them, is 
it too much to hope that Lord Willingdon will himself appreciate the 
indecency of these attempts to bolster up a movement in favour of a testi- 
monial to himself by his own subordinates and intervene? A striking 
contrast to the immunity allowed to this official defiance of decency and 
law is provided by the action of the Rev. Father Goodier, the Principal of 
St. Xavier’s College, who has insisted upon Professor L. G. Khare severing 
his connection with the staff of the College on account of the latter having 
signed the counter-requisition against the Willingdon Memorial Meeting. 
Father Goodier, we understand, called upon Mr. Khare to withdraw his 
signature from the counter-requisition and told him flatly that if he did not 
do so be could not continue his connection with the College. We should 
like to know why, and how Father Goodier justifies this gross interference 
with the personal freedom of a member of his teaching staff. Mr. Khare is 
not a Government servart, St. Xavier’s is a private college, and there was 
neither illegality nor impropriety in his action. But Father Goodier, whose 
own excursions into politics have been the subject of public censure is plus 
royalist que 701, and carries his own anxiety to please the powers-that-be to 
such an unheard-of-length as the practical dismissal of one of his professors 
for doing what he had every right to do.......... We congratulate Mr. Khare 
on the courage and independence he has displayed in preferring to lose his 
employment rather than his personal liberity of action as a citizen, and we 
hope that his fellow-countrymen will mark their appreciation of the qualities 
he has displayed at such a juncture.” [The Mahrdtia writes :—“ Father 
Goodier perhaps expected that Mr. Khare would prefer his appointment to 
his freedom of conscience but he found Mr. Khare to be a true God-fearing 


Jesuit, unlike his dictator masquerading under a false name. All glory 
Mr. Khare for his flat refusal to compromise his conscience. Will not Father 
Goodier and men of his ilk add one more article of freedom of opinion to 
their moral code ?’’| 


15. “A veteran non-official member of the bending Legislative Council 

has announced his intention of appreciating Lord 

His ExceHency Lord Willingdon’s services by means of a resolution at 
Willingdon and the Bom- the next meeting of that body, the last meeting over 
wp bo ey aT ' which Lord Willlingdon will preside. The Honour- 
‘nth Now ee ee Me, Parekh, who is taking upon himself this 
task, will have to justify the change in his attitude 

from criticism to adulation, as his colleagues in the Council are not likely to 
forget that he was one of those who, seven months ago, resolved at a meeting 
of the Indian Non-Official Members’ Association to wait upon the President of 
the Council in deputation to ventilate their resentment at the munner in which 
the latter conducted the Council proceedings. Questions in Council had been 
summarily disallowed, resolutions refused to be admitted for discussion, honour- 
able members had been bluntly asked to make an abrupt end to their speeches 
and had been lectured regarding the relevancy of their arguments. We 
propose to examine in detail this inglorious Council career of Lord Willingdon, 
which his admirers so ardently desire to record in speech and in marble, and to 
point out how even in matters where he was perfectly free to decide alone, as 
in questions of Council procedure, he showed himself unable to grasp the 
importance of the duties which devolved upon him as President of the Council. 
According to the rules of Council procedare, it is the Presideat aud President 
alone who has.to determine the question of admissibility of resolutions. 
Before the advent of Lord Willingdon, an honourable member used to get the 
decision of the President regarding the admissibility of a particular resolution 
in sufficient time to enable him to prepare the material for its support in 
Council. Lord Willingdon, apparently unable to decide for himself, allowed 
the practice to grow up, under which the Secretary to the Council is required 
to send the resolution to the Department concerned ‘for notes’. This 
involves such a delay that at times the member giving notice only comes to 
know of the decision of the President from the agenda paper which he reads 
in the Council Hall on the day of the meeting. A resolution may be 
important, but evidently if cannot be allowed, unless the Depsrtment con- 
cerned is ready with its notes upon it. If the Government have no aase, 
discussion must be stifled at the very beginning. Lord Willingdon not only 
allowed this power of quick decision, which was vested in him only, to pass 
away from him but his rulings as to what resolutions were of. general 
public interest and therefore suitabea for discussion leave no doubt 
that he allowed himself to be influenced by his bureaucratic advisers 
to the detriment of his independent position as President of the 
Council. ‘I'he Council rules empower the President to disallow any 
resolution on the ground that itis not of general public interest.......... If 
was very difficult to understand what Lord Willingdon’s idea of ‘ public 
interest ’ was. According to him a resolution recommending the Governor- 
in-Council to cancel the order passed by the Government under the Defence of 
India Act preventing Mrs. Besant from entering the Bombay Presidency was 
not a question of public interest. According to him a resolution asking for 
the creation of District Councils to enable the people to have opportunities of 
associating themselves in the work of District. Admininstration was hardly a 
question of public interest. What remedy had the member whose resolutions 
were thus disallowed? Naturally he would think of publishing them and 
convince those whom he represented in the Council of the futulity of his 
efforts ; but Lord Willingdou decreed that not only would the Government 
themselves not publish such resolutions, they would even disallow the non- 
official members from doing so. ‘There is no rule in the Legislative Council 
manual authorising the President to give such a ruling, but imitating his 
. brother-satrap from the Punjab, Lord Willingdon has ruled that the publica- 
tion of disallowed questions and resolutions would be regarded by him as a 
“Breach of Etiquette’. A non-official member had given notice of a question 
requesting the President to reconsider his ruling; the question was not even 


dmit di’ ‘thé ‘Morley-Minto Reforms, the representatives of the 
Ege oe we were told, were to be given ample opportunities of oriticising the 
ch ‘policy of the Government ; this they were to do by the moving of resolutions 
x4 the asking of uestions. We have seen how in the regime of Lord 
illingdon, a member finds his questions disallowed, his resolutions disallowed, 
‘his chance of publishing them and justifying his position before his consti- 
‘tuents taken away from him. And even if a resolution is admitted and 
., earried, although opposed by the Government, what is its fate? During the 
‘regime of Lord Willingdon, only five resolutions have been so passed.......... 
And this is the Council record—or part of it, for we shall have more to say on 
fhe subject,—of a sympathetic Governor, which the Honourable M r. Parekh 
and his friends intend to appreciate.” 


"16. Writing about the Peace Conference, the Mahrdtta remarks :—“ But 
Wi i Wi tee what of India? Can she have a place there for 
niet Suihe her representative ? Can her voice be heard at that 
Mahrdtta+6), lst Dec. teat conclave? As matters stand at present, the 
- outlook seems hopeless, unless India determines to 
make a bold bid for a place there by trying her best to approach President 
Wilson and appeal to him in the name of this great ancient nation to grant 
her representatives to have their say at the great bar of nations assembled at 
the Peace Conference. Mr. Lloyd George, in his message to India, pro- 
claiméd that India would not be forgotten and has agreed even to allow 
Indian representatives nominated by the Government of India to attend the 
Peace Conference along with the British representatives. But this can 
never satisfy the aspirations of awakened India, firstly, because the official 
representatives will have no power and cannot be expected to raise the 
question of relationship of India and England regarding her internal affairs 
and, secondly, because even if such a question is raised he will have to 
represent the side of the bureaucracy......... And what does India want after 
all? India clearly demands that the principles enunciated by President 
Wilson and endorsed by the Premier of England be applied to her freely. 
For the last half a century and more India is frantically struggling with the 
bureaucracy here to achieve self-government in her internal affairs and it is 
constantly denied to her. India is groaning under the soulless administration 
of sun-dried bureaucrats whose inefficiency has become proverbial and matter 
of ridicule throughout India........... But the war has proved to be a true 
blessing in disguise as it-showed to the world and the British democracy 
the rotten state of India’s administration. India, therefore, appeals to 
President Wilson to tackle the political problems not only of the nations 
ravaged by Germany and her Allies but even those that are suffering under the 
sway of the Allies of the United States also.......... We appeal to India to 
rise to the occasion. Nations are not granted such oprortunities often. The 
salvation is at hand and it can be effected now or never. Let India bestir 
herself and move heaven and earth to get a hearing at the Peace Con- 
ference.” 


17. The Kesari does not object individually to Sir 8. P. Sinha and the 

Maharaja of Bikanir but thinks that the Legislative 

Kesari (113), 26th Nov. Council and the Indian National Congress should 

have been asked to choose two delegates to the Peace 

Conference and that this procedure would have meant proper recognition of 

India’s position in that Conference. It thinks that just as Government left 

the question of making an additional contribution towards the war expenditure 

to the non-officials, they should have left the question ‘of representation on 
the Peace Conference to the non-officials. 


18. The forthcoming session of the Indian N ational Congress at Delhi 

is, bound to be aunique one. If the aspirations of 

N Sudhir Pea oeag India to attain sewardjya are ever to be fulfilled now 
24th Nov. ’ is the time. Almost simultaneously with the session 
of the Congress the Peace Conference will be held 

at Paris attended by President Wilson, that staunch advocate of the divine 
principle of self-determination. Both President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George are of opinion that the principle of democracy should triumph through- 


out the world and no nation should forcibly be subjected to a rule under 
_which it does not wish-to live. These statesmen cannot possibly solve the 
question of self-determination by ignoring the claims of India for swardjya, 
It is childish to seek to establish peace and contentment in the world 
whilst the vast population of India is seething with discontent, 
Bureaucratic rule must be abolished everywhere if the people are to be 
governed justly. It is futile to expect the whole world to be peaceful and 
prosperous so long as India, Ireland, Egypt.and such other countries continue 
to be crushed under the rule of the bureaucracy. [The Rdjakdran says that 
the Congress should demand that it should be represented at the Peace 
Conference and that it should elect Mr. Tilak as its representative. | 


19. “In the interview which Sir Satyendra Sinha gave to the Associated 
Comments on Sirg. P, Press, he made certain cryptic observations about 
Sinha’s interview with the his own functions, which help to deepen rather than 
Associated Press. to relieve the anxiety of the people of India concern- 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), ing their representation at the Peace Conference...... 
26th Nov. In the words of Sir Satyendra, there is no explicit 
assurance that he has a function to fill at the actual Peace Conference. ‘This 
is profoundly disappointing, for what the people of India expect is a fair 
hearing of their claims for the sake of establishing a durable settlement of all 
NAGINNA......006. It is a barren and purposeless communication to say that 
Indians would be capable of comprehending his instructions—for that is all 
that the words mean. But what are his unrevealed instructions and why 
should Sir Satyendra’s countrymen not know them? ‘The country is 
intensely anxious to know the real instructions that are being given to the 
‘representative’ sent from India.......... We are past the days of secret 
diplomacy. In the case of India, whose people have borne their share of the 
war, itis a pity that an envoy is proceeding with an -unrevealed programme. 
The necessity is to-day supreme that those who profess to voice the will of 
India should assert without fear or faltering the demands of her people. 
Rightly constituted, the representatives of India would have a mandate 
concerning her political future and her economic rights. Sir Satyendra talks 
of ‘ faith and confidence, but in what?.......... With Mr. Gourlay accom- 
panying him as private secretary, he can only sit in his cabin examining his 
papers and sketching his argument as before a jury when he. reaches London. 
To those who are aware of the legitimate expectations of India at the Peace 
Conference, this hole-and-corner proceeding will come as a profound dis- 
appointment........... India took the pledges of British and American states- 
men seriously, regarding them as the heralding of her dawn. India to-day 
canot suffer to witness a breach of faith, just as Britain, in the honour of her 
own mission, cannot tolerate the reassertion of autocracy in emancipated 
countries. The public have already been roused to alarm by the inconsiderate 
way in which the right of hearing verbally conceded to India is going 
seemingly to be thwarted. Will Sir Satyendra Sinha stand up for the right of 
self-determination? Or, is he going to be something like an errand-boy of the 
bureaucracy in the Imperial War-Cabinet ? On what principle is this solitary 
and embarrassing person chosen? Let us remember that it is a country with 
315 milions of the subjects of the King or, if you will, 250 millions (on the 
exclusion of Native States), that Sir Satyendra is presumed to represent. 
A country like Canada, with 7 $ millions, is going to be represented by 
Sir Robert Borden and six other representatives........... Whether it is on the 
basis of arva or of population or of economic wealth or of past services or of 
contributions.in the war, the delegation of a single individual is a mockery 
which is intolerable to India.......... Public opinion is, however, becoming 
articulate in the country thatif Sir S. P. Sinha is disabled by his office as a 
briefed advocate of a bureaucratic Government with strict accountability to his 
clients, cther representatives of the people should be chosen by themselves for 
the interpretation of the national will. Let Sir Satyendra be there with his 
credeutials from the Government of India, explaining his instructions whether 
as political agent or as trade commissioner or both; but the people of India 
will be cheated of their rights if their accredited representatives are denied a 
hearing. India is no longer a slumbering country, but a nation throbbing 
with the will to freedom and self-determination.” 
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20. “ Sir 8. P. Sinha, who bas been nominated by the Government of 
rou India (18), 27th himself of some ‘Imperial’ sentiments which would 


India asa delegate to the Peace Conference, delivered 


x 


more becoming in the mouth of a Sir George 
ne Lowndes or a Sir William Vincent. After some 
preliminary self-adulation the Indian representative to the Peace Conference 
put in an apology for the Government of India by telling the press representa- 
tive who waited on him in Bombay:—‘I hope I may say without imperti- 
nence that the Government of India are actuated by a whole-hearted desire to 
protect Indian interests generally and in particular the interests of Indian 
oer and to further the development and expansion of Indian industries.’ 
mpertinence or no impertinence, it seems to us that the apology comes with 
poor grace in the face of the Industries Commission Report. The Govern- 
ment of India may be anxious to safeguard the interests of Indian producers 
whose products will be badly wanted in Kurope before long and for which 
there will be such a scramble among European nations and we presume the 
interests of the producers will also be safeguarded in the same manner as the 
wheat deal of the Government of India. As regards Sir 8. P. Sinha’s admoni- 
tion to his countrymen regarding ‘the larger imperial interests.’ we regard 
it a piece of wanton impertinence. For, as eveo Sir S. P. Sinha knows, 
India has borne her fair share and more of the Imperial obligations. What- 
ever may be the instructions Sir 8. P. Sinha has received from his bureau- 
cratic masters, it is clear that he is not out for watching Indian interests as 
Indians understand them. And the fact is, ‘the oligarchy,’ as Mr. H. G. 
Wells has put it ‘is too invincibly fortified ’!”’ 


21. The Political Bhomiyo in a lengthy article traces the history of the 
disintegration and dismemberment of the Turkish 

Kingland should not Empire in the past which it ascribes to the avarice 
allow Turkey to be wiped and greed of Christian nations like Russia, Italy and 
wt 98 eeenee vo (75), *he Balkan States and confidently asserts that Turkey 
20th Nov. omiyo (19), ould have been spared the humiliation to which 
it was subjected if England had been consistenié in 

its friendly policy towards Turkey and had raised her voice to secure justice 
for Turkey ir the Balkan war and its aftermath. It asks England to treat 
its fallen enemy, Turkey, with commiseration and generosity and to dis- 


courage any suggestions for its being wiped out of existence. 


22. The Bombay Samdchdr apprehends some danger to the British 
Maritime supremacy from President Wilson’s pro- 

America and the idea P0S#! for an ‘open sea’ and warns the British 
of the freedom of theseas, overnment to be on their guard in the coming 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), Peace Conference. The paper goes on to say :—The 
26th Nov. British Navy carried on an effective blockade against 
Germany and cut off all supplies to it from the 

neutral countries, as a result of which certain adventurous merchants of 
America who used to have dealings with Germany in war time were 
seriously handicapped, and the enemy’s trade with foreign countries was 
put an endto. This policy on the part of Hngland was quite natural in 
the times of war and though nothing was done in contravention of the dictates 
of international law, our enemies regarded it as an encroachment on the 
freedom of the seas and so they have raised this question of the freedom of the 
seas, their real object being to deprive the British: fleet of the right of 
blockade. It will thus be seen how necessary it is for Britain to make a 
firm stand for the protection of her rights. It was, therefore, quite proper 
that she should have refused to be bound down by President Wilson’s 
principle of an open sea. President Wilson has not clearly explained what 
he exactly means by an “ open sea’’, but the interpretation which the enemy 
tries to put on it certainly tends to destroy. the British naval supremacy. 
Britain may perhaps yield a little in the Peace Conference with a view 
to some solution of the question being arrived at, but it is extremely 
unlikely that she would accept the suggestions of the. enemy and 
thus ruin her own interests. One of the noble aims of President Wilson 
is to put an endto all wars. Is his idea of the freedom of the seas 
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consistent. with this aim of precluding all possibility of war in future ? 
This aim can be achieved not by making if easy for the fighting 
nations to obtain help from outside but only by stopping all such 
help. That is to say, the strongest measures must be taken tq ensure 
that none of the necessities of war are supplied to the belligerents 
from President Wilson’s own country. ‘This question is more important 
than the question of the freedom of the seas and so before President 
Wilson is able to have the former well under his control, it does not 
bebove him to indirectly help the enemy by thus dealing «a secret blow 
to British power. Further, according to the latest telegrams, President 
Wilson’s Government have sanctioned a huge increase in their Navy for 
the next threa years. How is this increase in keeping with ths freedom 
of the seas he wants to secure, and the League of Nations which he wishes to 
establish after the war with the object of freeing the nations from the burden 
of armaments? President Wilson is going to take part in the forthcoming 
Peace Conference and we hope he will recognise the mistake of attaching 
undue importance to the interests of the merchants of his country and will adopt 
the right course of helping to arrive at a solution of this delicate question in 
keeping with the aims of the Allies, and stand by the side of England in her 
efforts to thwart the schemes of Germany against her. During peace time 
England has kept all the ports of the world open to all nations, even though 
it has caused her persona! loss. As long as she adheres to this just policy, it is 
not right for America to encourage or take part in any unjust schemes to 
deprive her of her naval supremacy. ‘lo do this would be to bring war 
nearer instead of putting an end ‘to it for ever. 


23. The Jdgaruk says that the exuberance of joy the Extremists are now 

displaying at the success of the Allied arms is only 

The Extremists and the fictitious since they made their assistance to Govern- 

be on ee orig .grq ment in the hour of the Empire’s grave peril condi- 

N hing ee os upon their getting Swardjya, which is only 

another name for Brahmin rule. In its opinion the 

Extremists must in reality be very sorry to see that the Empire won the war 

without their assistance. The object of the present display must be, the 

paper suggests, to convince Government that the Extremists too are sharers in 
the universal joy and thus induce Government to give them Swardjya. 


24. ‘“* Now that war has ended, we find that recruiting has ceased in 
England, Lord Northcliffe has resigned as there 

Suggestion that the is no Jonger any need for propaganda and Reuter 
Publicity Board and the jnforms us that naval censorship has been cancelled 


ace should and every other kind of censorship will evidently 


Home Ruler (4), 23rd quickly follow it. Our efficient bureaucracy takes 

Nov. its time over everything, but may we hope that for 

once they will see the obvious and act like ordinary 

men? There is no more need for recruiting and the publicity campaign is 

no longer necessary. And the vagaries of censorship have long ceased to 

amuse us. We trust we shall hear at an early date that the administration 
has practically recognized that the war is at an end.” 


20. ‘The Press Note on the economic situation in the Presidency is a 
laboured attempt at proving that the Government are 

The Bombay Govern- proceeding in hteral conformity with the sections of 
ment’s Press Note on the the Famine Relief Code. In the result the Governor- 


a oo ggaagaag sii in-Council declares the existence of scarcity in 
Bombay Chronicle (_ ), Abmedabad, Kaira, Panch Mahals, Kathiawar, 
97th Nov. Ahmednagar, Nasik, Poona and West Khandesh. 
The Note recapitulates the principles of Famine 

Relief, explaining the procedure of the Governmentin the event of scarcity 
and famine, but as a clear recognition of the conditions prevailing in some 
of the districts in Gujerat, the statement is disappointing. We prefer to 


accept the facts that were published in our columns by Mr. Yajaik—for, as 
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udy of conditions on the spot, his statement is invaluable. 
to him (and for his view we have many corroborations) conditions 
t famine are practically prevalent in some at least of the talukas. The 
rovernment Note is inadequate even for a clear understanding of the Official 
ae view. ‘Test works have been opened in several districts though in nearly 
a all cases, no persons have as yet come to work on them’, say the Govern- 
a ment. - We hope they will not make the fatal inference that the people are 
not suffering from a state of destitution. There is no straightforward pro- 
nouncement as regards the paucity of food and fodder, and till the official 
conscience is touched by the seriousness of the situation, Government 
servants will content themselves with a tardy compliance of the rules of the 
Code. We hope Government have not made a fetish of the Code.” 


26. We wish Government had stated the amount they have already 
| spent in takavi advances as also the amount they 

a Mage oA pow K contemplate spending for the same purpose in future. ' 
(20), 25th and 26th Noy.; overnment have arrived at the conclusion that there 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), 18 no necessity of declaring famine in the Presidency 
29th Nov.; Praja Mitra and have rested content with announcing that scarcity 
and Pdrst (28), 26th and exists in certain districts. The absence of men at 


ise pf Lose Socal the famine relief works does not mean that there is 
Quiarati "hoch 16, Shh no necessity of providing relief to the people who are 


Nov. affected by the famine. Government should not 

merely rely on the reports of their officials.but they 
should appoint a committee consisting of officials and non-officials to 
report on the situation in each district. We must thank Government 
for the relief measures they have adopted so far, but we do not think 
they are quite adequate to meet the present situation. The Press Note 
is silent in the matter of the most important question of granting suspensions 
of land revenue to cultivators. Sufficient time has now been taken to 
ascertain the value of crops and Government would therefore do well to issue 
orders ir the matter without any delay. [The Hindusthdn also suggests that 
Government should grant suspensions and remissions and take steps to supply 
fodder and foodstuffs to people in the affected areas. It thinks that Govern- 
ment should not wait till the situation becomes worse but should take prompt 
measures to afford relief to the famine-stricken people. The Bombay 
Samdchdr thanks Government for the steps they have taken to mitigate the 
effects of scarcity in the Presidency. It, however, thinks that a regular 
famine is almost imminent and asks Government to take prompt measures to 
afford relief to the people. It asks Government to enlist the co-operation 
of the public and to take them in confidence in the matter of organising famine 
relief measures. . The Praja Mitra and Parsi declares that the Press Note is 
almost a declaration that there is famine in the Presidency and asks Govern- 
ment to meet the situation in co-operation with the people. The Jdm-e- 
Jamshed. exhorts the people to co-operate with Government in heir efforts to 
relieve the situation, and thanks Government for what they have done so far. 
The Gujardit Punch, writing before the publication of the Press Note, 
expresses surprise at ‘the absence of any Government pronouncement on the 
question of famine and asks them to take prompt measures to save cattle and 
to afford relief to the people of Gujarat. | 
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27. The famine is getting severe, but Government have not declared 
it as yet. They*have not ordered the suspension of 
revenue and they have not -shown themselves liberal 
like other provinces in making Tagavi advances. 
| The United Provinces Government have sanctioned 
50 lacs more in addition to the previous crore and a half for Tagavi; but 
the Bombay Government grant does not yet exceed the limit of 30 lacs, 
They admit the fodder scarcity in almost all the districts of the Presidency 
but resort to no other means of relief than that of allowing forest-grass 
at concession rates. The cattle can have some protection even if the 
pastures under military control be restored to the ryats. Some of the cattle 


Kesari (113), 26th Nov. 


from the Nasik District were sent to the Adgaon Forest in the Thina District; 
but the difficulty still remains as they are not allowed to be watered at the 
Tansa Reservoir. Government do not seem to have decided to allow the use of 
canal water for growing the fodder required. The saving of cattle has this 
year become a serious problem. Whatcan be more unfortunate than that 
the agriculturists should have no fodder for their cattle till the time of the 
next harvest and that there should be no solution of the question of 
provision for the starving cattle? Though food-grains are not as scarce as 
fodder, their high prices are passing imagination. ‘Though steps have been 
taken to import rice from Burma its easy and cheap distribution all over 
the Presidency is not a simple matter. The necessity of licenses from 
Government makes importation of goods from other districts impossible and 
is likely to create some trouble by having to order goods from two hundred 
miles away instead offrom nearer places. ‘This restriction of trade between 
district and district should, therefore, be removed and licenses should be 
granted only to those who undertake to sell the goods at fixed rates. 


28. ‘‘ The issue of the press note in which the Bombay Government 
. 3 declares ‘scarcity’ in eight districts is hardly 
Po pag y inne ©), expected to allay the serious disquiet which has 
been caused throughout the presidency by tha 
failure of rains. ‘he press note elaborately sets out the details by which 
Government ‘ tests ’ and ‘ observes’ the distress, and how after the prelimi- 
naries are gone through it declares ‘scarcity’ or ‘famine’ orneither. The 
public are not concerned to understand these mysteries of the Famine Relief 
Code; what they are anxious to know is that Government is alive to the 
needs of the very grave situation that has arisen and is prepared to take 
bold and prompt measures of relief. The press note that has been now 
issued fails to give the reassurance which they sorely need. The grants of 
tagavit are miserably small, and this is the only tangible form of relief that 
the press note speaks of. ‘l'hat test works have been opened, but do not fill 
does not necessarily mean, as the Government se:ms to do, that distress is 
not acute. It is no wonder if the wage given on these works does not attract 
people now, when the prices have mounted up so many times the normal 
prices. If the rules of normal times are persisted in, test works may never be 
converted into relief works, and ‘ scarcity’ may never advance into * famine ’. 
Government wust now revise its tests also; for there cannot be a shadow 
of doubt that, by whatever name Government may call it, acute distress is felt 
over large tracts of the presidency. People will appreciate detailed informa- 
tion of relief measures much better than such a bald press note.” 


29. “ We do not know how far it will be a solace to the afflicted areas 
Young India (13), 27th to Jearn that Government officials have constituted 
aD tes. themselves a Committee of Vigilance to watch for 

the symptoms and conditions of the situation and 
to adopt ‘ prompt’ measures of relief. After a lot of verbiage, which is 


quite superfluous, ‘the existence of scarcity as opposed to famine’ is- 


admitted in Ahmedabad, Kaira, Panch Mahals, Kathidwar, Ahmednagar, 
Nasik, Poona and West Khandesh. In other parts, notably i in Sind, the 
im plication presumably is that at the present moment the land is teeming 
with milk and honey under the autocratic dispensation of Commissioner 
Lawrence and that we need not therefore be disturbed in our minds over it. 
In the meanwhile, the head of the Government has played a cricket match 
in aid of ‘famine’ and not ‘scarcity’ aud will be presiding at a public 
meeting, on Friday, where citizens who have any real interest for the work 
and who have any self-respect at all will be absent, and Lord Willingdon 
will harangue an assembly of ‘friends and admirers’ on ‘the hand of 
fate ’.......... As to what Government are doing for alleviating or warding 
off distress, it is admirably and succinctly set forth in the Press Note rather 
than in Lord Willingdon’s Orient Club speech. And we wmay repeat here 
what has been doue. The existence of scarcity has been tardily declared 
under section 35 of the Famine Relief Code. Arrangements are being made 
for tagavi loans to agriculturists for fodder and the constructing of irrigation 
wells, and test works have been opened, to which psople do not ordinarily 
# 320—4 CON 


public and village servants. These represent the ‘all possible measures,’ 

of which Lord Willingdon spoke at the Orient Club and which have been 
taken ‘to diminish as far as possible distress and privation for our people’. 
seveee.ee Starving people whose crops have failed, will borrow of Government 
and dig wells to find their own immediate salvation! The hair-splitting 
distinction which has been made between famine and scarcity leads one to 
think that Government have not profited from the Kaira blunder of last year 
and we feel convinced that nothing short of a tearing and raging agitation 
on the part of the public will make Government realise the stupidity, the 


Grants have been sanctioned for gratuitous relief to both the general 


egregiousness of wrangling over words when the whole presidency is threaten- 
ed and in several parts actually affected by a serious calamity.” 


380. ‘“ Owing to the general failure of rains in this district the food and 
fodder problem has become very acute especially 

Alleged acute fodder in Bijapur and Indi Talukas........... Bullocks 
situation in portions of worth Rs. 150 or 200 in ordinary days are sold fora 
a. on em 97) paltry sum of 5 or 6 rupees for want of fodder to feed 
26th Nov., Eng. ma 64), them; and the poor agriculturist thinks it a boon 


if he can find for his cattle a purchaser other than 


the butoher.,......... Indeed the situation has become so very threatening that 


if the Government do not take immediate action to relieve the distress of 
the dumb animals, a great number of them will have to die without fodder 
besides those that will meet their end at the hands of butchers......... But 
as yet they seem to have been engaged in issuing press notes and con- 
sidering over the situation. Up to this time they have only sent 1,300 
bales of grass, which, considering the urgent demand, is only a drop in the 
ocean. ‘The Collector, we learn, has asked for 10 lakhs ibs. more and we 
have every hope that Government will immediately supply this quantity. 
seeeee-ee Immeditely the situation became grave, a Cattle Protection Society 
was established here to give relief to useful agricultural cattle. It has saved 
some 200 cattle from the butcher’s gallows and has been doing good work. 
It could secure at best 125 bales out of the 1,300 bales supplied to this district 
and now we learn that as this stock is nearly consumed and no more is 
available at present, it has decided not to bave any more cattle until fresh 
fodder is available. If this is the fate of = charitable institution, of which 
the Collector is the president, one may well imagine the difficulties and 
hardships of an ordipary individual in getting fodder for his cattle.......... 
Will the Government of Bombay awaken to its duty and move in this matter 
faster than usual? We learn that about 5,000 bales will satisfy the urgent 
demand for some days. We request that Government should see that this 
stock is immediately sent to Bijapur. 


31. ‘One who was present” writes to the Mahkrdtta from Jalgaon 
(Hast Khandesh) :—“ The other day (18th November 

Alleged assault by Mr. 1918) there took place at Jalgaon Railway Station 
Dewar, 1. ©. 5, om @ on incident which clearly bespeaks the conscience 
signaller at the Jalgaon ris % t t t apaare 
(East Khandesh) Railway © *he ureaucrats Or au ocrats or some such epithets 
Station. ending with “‘rats’’. On the day referred to above, 
Mahrdatta (6), Ist Dec. one Mr. Dewar (I.C.S.), Assistant Recruiting 
Officer got down from Down-Nagpur Mail at Jalgaon 

Station platform. Hehad with him his luggage and a Motor cycle. Mr. 
Dewar’s clerk who had, it seemed, managed to fill up his belly to the brim 
with immense liquor, went to the Station Master and began to ask him, 
in a tone of authority, to supply coolies to him to remove the cycle. It was 
almost midnight, and many of the coolies had dispersed. Im spite of all 
these facts and his own inconvenience, the Station Master was kind to ask 
four or five coolies to remove the cycle. The clerk once more went tothe 
Station Master and began to threaten him with something nonsensical, in 
case he failed to give him coolies to remove the luggage. Liquor had had 
its full effect on the clerk and he began to abuse and behave insolently. 
The Station Master did not care to pay heed to what he prayed and asked 
him to wait till the coolies, who had»been out with the luggage of other 
passengers, returnec. The clerk, immediately went to his own Master, 
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Mr. Dewar, and told him something which made Mr. Dewar to run to see 
the Station Master. Just in front of the office Mr. Dewar. caught hold of 
@ signaller and asked him whether he was the Station Master and without 
waiting for his answer began to cane him right and left. He gave the 
signaller hard blows on his body. Again, even when the signaller sxid to 
Mr. Dewar that he was not the Station Master, Mr. Dewar could not check 
himself and could not stop from caning the poor signaller. The signaller 
could not withstand the brutal attack and so he went inside the office. 
Mr. Dewar followed the signaller, went into the office, tore some Railway books 
to pieces, threw away the inkstand and when he could not find the signaller, he 
returned, went to his Motor cycle and passed away—perhaps with a thought 
that he was the only judge of his own actions.......... These are the ways 
in which millions of innocent lives are being treated by such autocrats with 
a divine mission to put the millions of dumb creatures on the path of right 
and righteousness. Mr. Dewar’s conduct was simply devilish and those 
that had the lot to witness the attack shuddered at the sight.” 


82. “There is a widespread rumour that Government charge a 
very high rate of profit on the rice which is being 


Charge against Govern- imported by them in this Presidency. We do not 


ment of profiteering in 


rice. know how far this is so. But a merchant informs us 
Deccan Ryot (3), 28th tbat his enquiries in Burma lead to the calculation 
Nov. that Burma rice must be available here for sale at a 


cheaper rate than those which are at present charged 
by Government. If so, either Government must be profiteering or the 
purchases are being made through inexpert hands. Whatever the cause, an 
explanation from Government is due to the public which would set widespread 
suspicions at rest. Will the Bombay Government tell the public through 
what agency purchases are being made and what profits, if any, are being 
charged ?”’ 


33. “ The authority and influence of the Viceroy of India is certainly 
3 | as great at that of the murdered Czar or the 
The Viceroy, like the fugitive Kaiser or the missing Hapsburg. The new 
King, should now ” era that is coming in the world has no place in it for 
ol oe autocracy and so the Indian Viceroy is out of 
| y: ; 
Home Ruler (4), 23rd keeping with the harmony in the world. We cannot 
Nov. imagine that this unharmonious piece which spoils 
the beauty of the whole can be allowed to continue 
long. The representative of the king must soon become, like his Imperial 
master, subordinate to constitutional authority and not above it. We believe 
that the Indian Viceroy is the one great autocrat in any civilized country at 
the present moment. ‘This does not reflect creditably on British statesmen- 
ship which has been never guilty in the past of ignoring the signs of the 
time. Mr. Lloyd George and those who act for England are shrewd, keen 


people and we cannot imagine that they can ever be guilty of persisting in 


such a grievous blunder.” 


34. The mercantile community of India will really be grieved at the 
decision of the Government of India to impose the 


The Excess Profits Tax. BWyxcess Profits Tax for the year 1918-19. The tax. 


Sdnj Vartamdan (30), “11 4 ; 
a5th Nov.; Praia Mitra will thus be imposed on profits made during the five 


and Parsi (28), 25th Nov. ; months succeeding the cessation of the war. Some 
Jém-e-Jamshed (23), 29th industries have no doubt made enormous profits 
Nov. - during the continuance of the war, but the close of 

the war has placed them in a very critical position. 
Many industries will suffer on being made to pay a tax 50 per cent. on the 
excess profits and they will find it difficult to secure capital for expanding 
themselves after the war. Will it be considered proper to impose such a 
heavy tax when there is scarcity and famine in the country? |The Praja 
Mitra and Parsi, while recognising the necessity for India of bearing the 
additional war expenditure, suggests that in view of the present situation 
Government should adopt some indirect mode of taxation so that the people 
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of India may not feel the burden of the Excess Profits Tax. The Jdm-e-Jam- 
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that Government should reduce the tax by 25 per cent. in 


w of the famive conditions prevailing in India.] | 
85. “We are vouchsafed another glimpse of what is going to happen at 


_ Protest against pro- 


— repressive legisla- 


Bombay Chronicle 
97th Nov. , 


dangerous certainty, for the bureaucracy 


the Delhi Session of the Imperial Legislative Council. 
A small bill to amend‘*the Presidency ‘l'owns 
Insolvency Act, the Excess Profits Bill, and ‘ possibly 
& bill dealing with some of the recommendations 
of the Rowlatt Committee’ will come before the 
Council. That ‘ possibility’ may be taken to bea 
has been so well accustomed to 


the exercise of arbitrary powers that it will not be happy till it gets them— 


for ever. 


In other countries, the restrictions imposed as war-measures are 


being repealed, while in India there is going to be a bid forindefinite extension. 
The obvious duty of Government is to cancel the orders of internment 
and externment served under the conditions of war and relax the severities 


of all emergency laws. 


of al As yet there is no sign of any such relief, except 
in nine cases in Burma, which may have been an accident. 


Government will 


be well advised if they make an attempt to reconcile the people by doing justice 
instead of hastening the enactment of repressive measures.’ 


86. Commenting on the permission to speak, granted to Mr. Tilak in 


Mr. Baptista’s and Mrs. 
Besant’s candidature for 
seats in Parliament. 

Kesarz (113), 26th Nov. 


and Mr. Tllak’s agitation might give him encouragement. 


England, the Kesarz says:—Lokamanya Tilak will 
have an opportunity to place Indian questions before 
the electors and there is no doubt that both 
Mr. Baptista and Mr. Tilak will fully utilise it. 
Mr. Baptista had an idea of standing for the election 
If Mr. Baptista 


stands and if he is returned through Mr. Tilak’s efforts, it might be said that 
Mr. Tilak reached England in good time and that the permission granted to 


him by the British Ministry bore good fruit. 


|Klsewhere the paper refers to 


Mrs. Besant’s candidature and hopes she will be returned, though not ona 


the spot.| 


37. Commenting on the Poet Laureate’s letter to an Indian friend at 


Comments on the Poet 
Latrreate’s views on 
Indian politics. 

Home Ruler (A), 
Nov. 


23rd 


Oxford on the subject of the political situation in 
India, the Heme Ruler remarks :—“ The great 
fallacy which pervades the whole letter is that the 
writer naturally assumes that the Hnglishmen.in 
England and in India are the same. But people 
who have observed the Englishman in both the 


countries are unanimous in their opinion that they belong to two distinct 


species. 


The enervating influence of the bureaucratic atmosphere in this 


country is so effective that it promptly blunts all the finer traits in the 
character of the new arrival and so the Anglo-Indian and the Englishman 


are quite different people. 
of this curious but very important phenomenon. 
why he fails in arriving at a correct judgment on the situation. 


Dr. Bridges apparently does not take due notice 
And that is just the reason 
His efforts 


in creating a better understanding between his countrymen and ours are 


quite laudable, but his grasp of the situation is not comprehensive. 


The 


Poet Laureate would do well to make a good study of the typical Anglo- 
Indian before arriving at his final conclusions about the relations between 


India and England.” 
38. 


Comments on the pro- 
cedure adopted by the 
Franchise and Subjects 
Committees under the 
Reform Scheme. 

Bombay Chronicle ( ), 
25th Nov. 


“The Reform Committees are touring the country on their mystery 


mission, but that all is not mystery will be seen 
from the naive announcement that at a joint sitting 
somewhere they proposed congratulations on the 
victory of the Allies. That may be the only glimpse 
we are going to have of the work of the Committees; 
but we would take leave to observe that while they 


choose to be secretive, they might be a little 


methodical. A communiqué issued in Madras says 


‘that the Franchise Committee will visit that place about the 13th of January 
and ‘applications are invited from persons who wish to give evidence’. 


% 


Furthermore, applications should be accompanied by the substance of the 
proposed evidence. This is topsy-turvydom in excelsis. What ordinary 
people expect when committees want to collect evidence, is to be supplied with 
the questions and terms of reference, ou which evidence is required. The 
two preposterous committees going about for the discovery of the ‘ foundation ’ 
of all Reforms, however, prefer to do things in the most scandalously 
haphazard manner conceivable. There are two processes for people desiring 
to give evidence. They must firstly offer themselves as ‘applicants’ for the 
purpose, annexing to the applications the ‘substance’ of their evidence, 
What exactly do the Committees want? What has been submitted to them 
by others? Who gave evidence? What has been .the ‘evidence’ so far? 
No one knows. ‘The whole constitution of the Committees has been a 
scandal; their ‘ purdah’ proceedings have destroyed the remnant of confi- 
dence the public had in their work. Now at last, they knock about asking 
all and sundry to ‘ apply ’—, and to ‘ produce’ what they call evidence. If 
finally it is settled that none of their findings wili be revealed, it will give 
artistic finish to the mock show.” 


39. Autocracy and despotism are vanishing everywhere as a result of 
Non-Brahmins shoula the war. Hven in Germany Kaiserism has dis- 
enlist the sympathies of appeared and the reins of government are now in 
the British Labourites for the hands of the people. ‘I'he upper classes in 
the Indian masses. France and England too are losing their power which 
Jagarak (41), 23rd Nov. ig steadily passing into the hands of the proletariat. 
This is a fair index to the growing streugth of the masses in Western countries, 
The contrast between their condition and that of the masses in India is 
most striking. The Indian rayat is wholly dependent upon subordinate 
Government officials and the Brahmins. ‘The working classes of India will 
not benefit by the war, even if all of them are admitted to the franchise, 
owing to their ignorance. ‘The leaders of the non-Brahmins should place the 
true facts before the British Labourites and enlist their sympathy for India’s 
masses, 


40. In its fourth article the Bombay Chronicle writes :—‘‘ Having spent 
their efforts in compiling eight chapters of l-diges- 

Comments onthe report ted or purposely withheld information, the Com- 
of the Industrial Com-  jyigsioners ponderously turn to the preparation of 
rT tae , the Elixir. which is to serve as an universal remedy 
ombay Chronicle ( ), :; : ie 
29th Nov in quickening industrial life in India. They set 
themselves to the task of devising an organisation of 

scientific and technical services for research work in India and abroad, because, 
they tell us, they were ‘impressed’ by the value of the work done so far in 
the organised laboratories and also by the large number of problems that still 
remain to be solved. ‘To begin with, will the Commissioners tell us how 
many of the industries now carried on, on alarge scale, in India owe their 
inception and establishment to such ‘ research’ work done in Indian labora- 
tories? While we recognise the urgent need for research work in India, we 
cannot accept the dictum that an elaborate research organisation, which will 
take years for its completion, stould necessarily precede the granting of actual 
practical help for industrial undertakings in India........... Let us proceed, 
bowever, with the examination of the proposed organisation of the new 
department of industries. The scieuce subjects, the Commissioners tell us, 
that merit official recognition for the promotion of industries are Chemistry, 
Botany and Zoology. The Commissioners propose, for this purpose, the 
creation of an Indian Chemical Service.controlled by a Chief Chemist to the 
Government, under whom there will be a very large staff of chemists. The 
junior appointments are graciously given to Indian graduates and ‘senior 
and experienced men’ will be recruited from England. ‘These ‘senior and 
experienced’ men will initiate and direct the research in India on which the 
fabric of Indian industries is to be built up. Good. Now what sort of 
experienced men will the English recruits be? ‘The Commissioners make 
_ point perfectly clear. They will be raw youths of English universities, 
have done one or two years of post- -graduate work! ‘The Commissioners 
rt de no doubt on this‘score. These ‘senior experienced men’ from England 
# 320—5 con 
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“Fe to be obtained at ‘as early an age as possible, not exceeding 25 years !.” 
‘This most ope Semaergeapernveen: brazen in its conception and insulting 


fo the capacity of Indians for intellectual work, finds a place in the report of 
& responsible body appointed to investigate the possibilities of the development 
of Indian industries in the interests of the Indian people! The Indian public 


have a right to know with whom it orginated........... It would be impossible 


4o find a more monstrous proposal made with deliberate seriousness in a 
docuwent of public importance. Against this insulting proposition, Pandit 
‘Madan Mohan Malaviya indignantly raises a protest, but the titled Indian 
Commissioners have acquiesced in it in a manner which means nothing else 
but intellectual slavery. We warn the Government that unless they take 
immediate steps to show their disapproval of this odious suggestion there will 
be serious trouble abead.......... No self-respecting Indian will allow the 
prospects of his children to be bartered in this manner. There is nothing 
that threatens the peace ofa nation more than the cumulative disappoint- 
ments of its young men. We, therefore, again warn the Government to 
beware betimes of this amazing recommendation, lest they might again be 
Jed to commit a grievous political blunder, the unfortunate consequences of 
which no one genuinely interested in the welfare and orderly progress of the 
country can contemplate without grave apprehension.” 


*41. “The voluminous report of the Indian Industrial Commission ig 
certainly an epoch-making document in the Indian 

Mahratta (6), 1st Dec. industrial world, and the recommendations, if followed 
by Government in their entirety, will, to a much 

larger extent, make India a self-containing industrial unit in the Empire. 
The report, from this point of view, ranks next in importance only to the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report, and therefore, ought to have followed it 
immediately. The Commissioners say that their report was in the hands of 
the printers before the appearance of the Chelmsford-Montagu Report, and one 
would therefore have naturally expected that the publication of this important 
document ought to have been given preference over al! other publications 
of less importance. But such is the perversity of mind of some of our high 
officials that they silently brushed aside this valuable report, spelling progress 
and prosperity to India, and gave preference over it to the publication of the 
Rowlatt Committee’s and the Chandavarkar-Beachcroft Committee’s reports 
which propose to fetter that progress in another field! This priority of 
publication given to these Reports clearly indicates that, in the mind of our 
Government, the Rowlatt and the Chandavarkar Committees’ reports bore a 
ereater affinity to Reforms than the Report of the Commission on Indian 
Industries ; and if we are correct in inferring this, then it plainly follows that 
‘the Sedition and the Internment Committees’ reports were deliberately thrust 
before the public so that the Montagu-Chelmsiord Report may be read in 
conjunction with the discredited, one-sided and absurd views expressed in these 
“two documents. And what could be more perverse than this—the Reforms 
report not going with the report recommending Industrial regeneration but 
with the Repression Committees’ reports? If these two latter reports had 
no bearing on the Reforms, then, in the natural course of events, the Industrial 
Commission’s report ought to have been published before the two Committees’ 
Reports. Reforms ought to have been linked with industrial reforms and not 
with proposals of repression. But the preference in point of publication given 
to the Repression Committee’s Report, tends to show, that it was not only 
Lord Sydenham and his party who, as the Honourable Mr. Banerjee said in 
phe Supreme Legislative Council, wanted to link them together, but it was 
the Government of India also who wanted to do it.......... Now before coming 
to the Report itself, one cannot but pause for a moment to think whether this 
Report has a greater chance of stimulating the hitherto blunted sensibility of 
our Government io this respect. The history of the past, as related in para- 
graph 136 of the Report, is a striking testimony to the futility of all the efforts 
of the Committees and Commissions appointed either in India or in England, 
since 1880........... But the War has served as an eye-opener of the Indian 
Government, and the straits to which they were reduced during the wald- 
wide conflict have driven them to accept a definite policy in matters industrial. 


? i. ote , 
ee,” 


Sheer force of circumstances has imposed upon them a policy from which they 
cannot lightly escape. What Ranades, Wachas, Dadabbais and Dutts did not 
succeed in doing, the War has done.......... This lesson has been brought 
home to Government, and it is, therefore, that we now expect the recommend- 
ations of this Commission would not be disregarded.” 


42. “Inspite of the much talked of change in the angle of vision in recent 
years, the Bombay Government’s attitude in the 
The Bombay Govern- way of showing preference to Europeans and 
= attitude towards noplecting to give opportunities to Indians shows 
ndians in the matter of littl bh I t ti be th 
higher appointments. ittle change. In answer to a question by the 
Servant of India (8), Honourable Mr. Paranjpye, Government had to 
28th Nov. admit that the Rev. Mr. Darby whom they have 
appointed as Principal of the Secondary Training 
College, has had no experience of such work. Another question of the same 
honourable member elicited the fact that, in the whole history of the 
Government of Bombay no Indian has ever held the post of a Secretary or 
Under Secretary to Government, In this respect the Bombay Government 
is miles behind the other provinces in India. At-this very moment Madras 'S 
and the United Provinces have Indians occupying a Secretary’s place in the a 
persons of Mr. R. Ramachandra Rao and Mr. A.C. Chatterji, and both are i 
admittedly very successful officers. Similar appointments have been made 7° 
in Bengal, Behar, the Punjab, Central Provinces and even the Government ee 
of India. The Government of Bombay alone cannot find an Indian for 
‘such posts. A third example ofa similar nature is the acting appointment , 
of Mr. Sisson to the Principalship of the Karnatak College. Nearly two years ry 
ago, Government gave an undertaking that, in spite of a badly worded press 
communique, the Principalship of the College was not for all time to be 
reserved for Englishmen. ‘Now when-an acting vacancy occurs, a European 
officer of about five years’ standing and of no outstanding literary or scholarly 
reputation has been preferred to many senior members of the Provincial 
Educational Service. A change in the mode of making such appointments 
and especially a little less regard to the colour of the skin would be welcomed 
by the public.” 


43. ‘“‘The latest action of the Bombay Government in imposing a 
_ punitive police on a number of villages in the Ahmed- 
pcalltint 4 Paaive’ pole nagar Districton account of the Mamlatdar’s murder 
on certain villages in the is highly unjustifiable from all points of view. In 
Ahmednagar District. the first place we must remember that the same 
*Mahratta (6), Ist Dec; Government has appointed a special tribunal to try 
Kesart (113), 26th Nov. the accused in the Mamlatdar murder case, and any BS 
action on the part of Government to prejudge the issue of that tribunal is an i" 
exhibition of disregard for the dictates of justice. Secondly, they mast have i 
taken it‘into consideration that the Mamlatdar was, as hastbeen admitted by a 
the prosecution counsel, a great oppressor of the ryot, and the oppressed ryots, eS 
other than the accused, ought nct to be subjected to any further unjustifiable te 
penalty than the punishment of the accused, who were directly concerned in if 
the murder. To do so js to grind the innocent with the guilty and as such it is 
grossly unjust. The culprits are on their trial, and their punishment ought 
to have satisfied the conscience of the Government of Lord Willingdon.” 
[The Kesart writes in a similar strain and remarks:—Those who committed 
the cutrage had their eye only on the Mamlatdar and it is known that they 
allowed all others but him a safe conduct. Before the murder of the Mamlat- 
dar, no outrage was committed and after the terrible deed was done they 
did not takeaway anything belonging to others. Government have no face 
to argue that there is rampant disorder in the Akola Taluka. If the Com- 
mission finds that Mamlatdar Pirjade was murdered because of his 
_ terrible oppression of the people, the higher authorities who winked at his 
deeds would be found more guilty. It is a sign of hardheartedness that 
in these days of famine and disease Government should, while yet everything 
_ is doubtful, impose a burden on thousands of the poor people who have 
_ had nothing to do with the outrage. It-is a great misfortune that the 
subjects may have to cry out that the deceased Mamlatdar oppressed them 
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‘and that he is at them even after his death in the form of = 
. ‘Will Lord Willingdon reconsider this order ?] 


ibs 044, “The Madura shooting tragedy has revealed the true nature of 
The Sfadéra ‘shootin our guradians of justice. The Magistrates and the 
case and the Police. 8 Police officers move heaven and earth to find out the 
Mahratta (6), 1st Dec. culprits in political cases, and if an actual murderer 
is not found, a conspiracy to murder or for the 


overthrow of Government or some such thing is an almost sure outcome of 


it. But when these guardians of justice, law, peace and order are themselves 


involved in a criminal shooting tragedy, their love of justice, law and order soon 
evaporates, and none so poor a ‘ guardian’ is found to do justice to justice 
itself. In the Madura tragedy one of these ‘ guardians’ must be the murderer 


of the Sourastra boy, but the Madras Government say that they cannot find 
him out, and they therefore are unable to take any judicial step in the matter. 
Admitted. But why can they not try them all as conspirators ? ” 


45. G.V. Deshpande and several other inhabitants of the villages of 
Chandkhed, Darumbare, Pachane, etc., in tha Maval 

‘Complaint against the Taluka of the Poona District, write to the Kesari :— 
requirement of passes tO At first no Government passes were necessary to 


og ae cut down and take away for selling babul and other 


Poona District. trees in malki forests; but now such passes are 
Kesari (113), 26th Nov. - required, which causes ereat hardship to us. In 
these famine days we mainly subsist on this industry. 

But the delays in the issue of the passes keep our carts waiting sometimes 
even for eight days, and sometimes compel! us to sell the wood to others to 
our loss. We should, therefore, be allowed to take away the wood without 


passes, as before.” 
» 


46. A “zamindar” writes to the Sind Moslem praising the improve- 

' ments which the officers of the Agricultural Depart- 

_ Aplea for not abolish- ment have made in the matter of supplying better 
ing. the Upper Sind seed and more useful implements, and giving 


foe Tes Fe valuable advice to the zamindars of the Upper Sind 


Sind Moslem (10), 9th Frontier. He siates that the zamindars’ apprecia- 
Nov. tion of these improvements is evidenced by the 
growing orders for seeds and implements and their 


. eager solicitation for the officers’ advice. ‘I'he writer, however, is concerned to 


note that the Agricultural Overseer and his colleague, the Additional District 
Agricultural Overseer, formerly stationed in the Beat named above have left 
it on transfer, and in view of the inconvenience which is likely to be caused 
to the zamindars if no successors are appointed to fill their posts, he suggests 
that a graduate in agriculture should be retained in that Beat. Asa wheat farm 
is shortly to be opened somewhere near Jacobabad, adds the writer, the 
experience of Upper Sind conditions gained by such a graduate will enable 
the Agricultural Department to put him in charge of the said farm. The 
writer, therefore, humbly prays that the Upper Sind Frontier Beat may be 
kept on for the benefit of the zamindars of this district and the development 
of agriculture in general. 


LEGISLATION, 


47. The Jdém-e-Jamshed recognises the good effects of the prompt steps 
taken by Government to check speculation in cotton 

Comments on the Cotton but expresses regret that the original Cotton Control 
Control Bill as amended iJ] did not provide for the constitution of the Bombay 
by 5 ee ae Cotton Contracts Board on an elective basis. It is, 
20th Nov. ’ however, partially gratified that the Bill as amended 
by the Select Committee provides for the election of 

five members on the Board and suggests that the Board should consist wholly 
of members elected by the mercantile communities of Bombay. It 
expresses hope that the Bombay Legislative Council, at its next sessions, will 


see its way to doing full justice’ to the claims of Indian merchants for repre- 
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EDUCATION. 


48. “Belated as is the action of Government we welcome it and trust 
that the existing pressure may be in part relieved. 
bay Government's Press Of course we weg: expect any thorough or far- 
Note appointing a com- reaching measure from a committee on which there 
mittee toconsiderthe 18 #n Official majority. And of the non-official mem- 
question of providing bers one belongs to a Christian missionary college 
additional facilities for and the other two are shininy lights in the camp of 
education in the Govern- the Seceders........... But unrepresentative as the 
war, Arts ina 93r4 committee is and inadequte as its recommendations 
ee ome ituter (4), urd ong likely to be, Sind is absolutely left outin the cold. 

aoe None of the Government Colleges is situated in our 
province and not a single member of the committee is either well-informed 
Or in any way interested in our province. It is hardly necessary to point out 
the great injustice of this policy, specially as our needs in the matter are quite 
as pressing, nay much more pressing than those of the presidency proper. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that a very large number of Sindhi 
students every year migrate to the presidency colleges and that even so the 
Sind College is filled to its utmost capacity and sometimes admission is refused 
to some sthdents. Sind is always treated as a step-daughter of the presidency 
and it seems that matters are by no means improving with the lapse of time. 
We earnestly hope that the committee will take into consideration the pres- 
sing needs of Sind and devise some measures to relieve them. As the Sind 
College is unable to meet with the growing demand for university education 
the necessity for opening another college in Sind is transparently clear.......... 
We would, therefore, strongly suggest that the committee should recommend 
the opening of anew Government college in Sind. As Bombay, Poona and 
Ahmedabad has each its own Government college, it would be but in the 
fitness of things tbat Karachi should also have a Government College. We 
trust that the committee will not ignore the claims of Sind just because we 
have no one to represent us there and the members are directly influenced by 
the problems round about them.” 


Comments on the Bom- 


49. “Sofar as the personnel of the Committee goes, we are unable 
ee to see why Government have not seen their wa 
as sad (34), 25th +>) appoint one or two competent Indian vantiamen 
ov., Eng. cols. f ; 
rom the Karnatak. The claims of the Karnatak 
have always been ignored on such occasions. We might be told that the 
Principal of the Karnatak College is there on the committee and he is supposed 
to represent the voice of the Karnatak. Well, if this were so, we ask what 
necessity was there for the appointment of Messrs. Paranjpye and Setalvad 
in addition to the principals of Government Arts Colleges in Poona and 
Bombay? The Karnatak has its own needs which it is not possible for a 
resident of Bombay or Poona to know.......... We doubt very much whether 
Messrs. Paranjpye and Setalvad have ever visited the Karnatak. We have 
here many eminent Indian educationists and the appointment of any two of 
these would have immensely helped the deliberations of the Committee.’’ 


50. The Deccan Ryot gives hele to show that backward and 
| depressed classes do not proceed to higher education, 
A 2 pag Ryot (3), 28th and writes :—‘‘ Whoever may be responsible for this 
inability of the non-Brahmans and the Depressed 
Classes, the point we think we have made is that higher education is even 
yet being almost exclusively taken advantage of by the Brahmans among 
Hindus, and the masses—the non-Brahman Hindus and the Depressed 
Classe And 
yet while recognising the limitless work yet to be dove for primary education, 
the Government is recklessly increasing its liabilities for higher education. 
We do not contend that this latter should be neglected. If anything is needed 
to increase the efficiency of our Colleges, do it at all costs. If anything is 
required for the much-neglected industrial or scientific education, give it 
by all means. Butto go in for still more Arts Colleges at Government 
expense while we do not know what heavy burdens we shall have to shoulder 
H 320—6 con 
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- for making the three R.’s familiar to our masses, is, we think, sheer madness 
on the part of our Government, It is a sin against the masses of our 
population........... Take, for instance, the Depressed Classes. Why are they 


still so ignorant and degraded? The answer is that their own and the 
other people’s prejudices come in their way. Why should the prejudices, 
religious or irreligious, stand in their way? Is it a just policy uoder 
Which millions of poor citizens are debarred from taking advantage of 
public schools on the ground of mere birth? If these prejudices cannot 
be overcome, why not start a concurrent system of ‘ public instruction’ 
for the Indian world of the Maharwadas? Why not give them one school 
to every one that you give to the general public? The same may be said 
of the Backward Classes also. While the Muhammadans, certainly not worse 
than they, are having special measures adopted by Government for them, 
practically little is being done for the Backward Classes or the non- 
Brahmans. And yet the expenditure on a department of education which 
touches the lives of the millions at no single point is being increased with 
an alacrity which is very akin to an absence of sympathy for them and which 
may be ascribed either to a weak homage to the ceaseless agitation of an 
upsatisfiable class, or, to be less charitable, to a desire to perpetuate the 
present helplessness of the masses for the purpose of building upon it a system 
of permanent political tutelage. We are sure that lapses from the right 
policy such as the one exemplified in the latest move to start more Govern- 
ment Colleges in Bombay are due to the inability of our Governor to resist the 
influence of persons whose partiality to higher liberal education leads to the 
sacrifice of progess in the direction of mass education. This is how both the 
Government and the social structure of our society are responsible for a conflict 


between higher and primary education which every effort ought to be made to 
reduce.” 


RAILWAYS. 


51. “The movement which this Conference has started aims at the 


: removal of grievances which are as old as they are 

The Railway Conference widely felt. The almost insufferable inconveniences 
at B sree inflicted upon third class passengers, the open corrup- 
eccan fiyot (3), 28th t +P a &h a can t of 
ty ion prevailing in che goods trafic management o 
the Railways in all parts of the country, the policy 

which guides the Railway Administrations in fixing the freight-rates so as to 
assist foreign, as opposed to Indian, commerce and the stiif front which the 
Railway Board presents to all complaints from Indian merchants—all these 
grievances must be urgently remove and, possibly, the only way to get a 
redress of them is to effect a breach in the walls of the Railway Board by 
introducing some non-official Indian element in it. We wish the Conference 
Resolutions attract the serious attention of Government. The greatest difficulty 
would of course be the interests, direct as well as indirect, of the shareholders 
of the Railways in England. The remedy to this is their transference to 


state management. Every opportunity must be taken to achieve this object.”’ 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


92. Commenting on the contents of the drafts of the Bombay Muni- 
cipality’s addresses to be presented to the incoming 
and outgoing Governors, the Praja Mitra and Parsi 

of pee onl Resists states that though the address intended for the 
pality’s addresses to the incoming Governor is quite suited to the occasion, 
incoming and outgoing itis as arule not advisable to entertain very high 
Governorsof Bombay. —__— hopes in respect of a new man, as past experience 
Praja Mitraand Pdrst shows that the public have often to face a serious 
(28), 24th Nov. disappointment in case their hopes are not realised. 
As for the address to be presented to the outgoing 

Governor, tbe paper declares that it is not calculated to add to the reputation 
either of His Excellency Lord Willingdon or the people of this Presidency. 
The substance of the greater portion of this address, if, adds, comes to this that 


the credit for the great loyalty shown.by the people of this Presidency towards 


the King-Emperor and the help which they have given in the course of the war 
is due to Lord Willingdon. Such a statement, the paper declares, is an insult 
to the people of this Presidency, since it implies that under a less sympathetic 
or worse ruler they would have grudged such loyalty and help. Again if war 
services are to be the standard for judging an administration, Sir Michael O’ 
Dwyer’s administration in the Punjab deserves to be considered as a model for all 
India, for that province has contributed more men for the war than all the other 
provinces put together. To compare a ruler like Lord Willingdon with one like 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer is, the paper thinks, a libel on both Lord Willingdon and 
the people of this Presidency. The paper also finds fault with the reference 
made in the address to the incoming Governor, to the frequent appeals made 
to Lord Willingdon’s Government to merge the City Improvement Trust 
in the Bombay Municipality, and the request to Sir George Lloyd to carry out 
this innovation during his regime. It thinks that such a reference will 
naturally set the new Governor thinking as to why his predecessor did not 
comply with the requests made to him. 


93. ‘‘ We are pained to see that the controversy over the Siddheshwar 
Tank at Sholdpur is assuming rather unpleasant 

An appeal to His Ex- proportions. The tank is held in sacre. reverence 
cellency Lord Willingdon by al] Shaivites—especially by the Lingayats, and 
a vo agg? pay: Hc their religious susceptibilities ought to receive due 
Sitdheahyar Tank. P consideration at the hands of local officers before 
Vibhdkar (34), 25th Dy action is taken. This does not appear to have 
Nov., Eng. cols. been the case and the feelings of the people appear 
to have been hurt to a degree.......... The crux of 

this whole trouble is that the tank is believed by the local. authorities to be a 
source of influences deleterious to public health. Granting that this is true, 
we ask, is there not any remedy other than the one upon which the authorities 
appear to have been bent and which unnecessarily wounds the religious feeling 
of the people ?......... Let these people, if necessary, be asked to contribute a 
portion of the expenses that might be incurred towards keeping the tank clean. 
But let not their feelings be strained too much........... When even their ladies 
meet in thousands and vent forth their wounded feelings, there can be no 
better evidence of the deep grievance the Lingayats of Sholapur are labouring 
under. We hope and trust that His Excellency Lord Willingdon, whose 
sympathy with the popular will has manifested itself in so many ways, will 


not allow this sore to remain unremedied before he lays down the reins of 
his office.”’ 


M. K. SHAIKH, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 6th December 1918, 


*Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. ] cae (No. 49 of 1918. ee. 


“Report unt Dewspapers 


PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 7th December 1918. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 
~ 4. “We invite our Parsi readers and their relatives and friends fo 
Lae pee muster strong at the memorial meeting to show 6ur 
. The Sheriff's meeting gratitude for the many blessings enjoyed by the people 
tees bag re ya of the Bombay Presidency under the highly sym- 
r ve y 6 pathetic regime of His Excellency Lord Willingdon 
- Kaiser-i-Hind (24), 8th in peace asin ‘wartime’. Ina former article we have 
Dec., Eng. cols. shown how the combination of an ideal Administrator 

and an ideal Sister of Mercy have tried to the best of 
their ability to promote the greatest good of the greatest number without dis- 
tinction of colour, cast or creed. A disgraceful movement has been started 
by our local Bolsheviks, who pretend to be the only revresentative citizens of 
Bombay. ‘'hey no doubt seem to believe that besides being representative 
citizens they are the Lord High Dictators of Bombay and are issuing Imperial 
ultimatums to all and sundry of their influential opponents, e. g., the Sheriff of 
Bombay, the officers of the local.Government, and non-official independent 
gentlemen of culture and ability who are, in the estimation of the majority. 
of the thinking public of the Presidency, the real representatives of 
the people of the Presidency, and threatening them in case of default. 
with condign punishment.......... But these tailors of ‘Tooley Street 
apparently devoid of all sense of humour, will persevere in their silly non- 
sense and for the sake of the good name of Bombay and civic propriety, we 
exhort all Parsis—men and women—to go in their thousands and occupy the 
seats in the own Hall. Parsis are particularly interested in this, as 
Bombay is a creation of Parsi genius and leadership in all good and noble 
movements, and as a matter of fact, they form the majority of subscribers to 
the Memorials of Worthies......... The Parsis have appraised the nonsense. 
of the super-patriots at its true value, and we have no doubt that they will 
without the slightest apprehension of any disturbance, come in their 
thousands to the meeting to show their appreciation of the real good work 
done by Their Excellencies.” 


*2. Mujfid-e-Rozgdr remarks that it would be extremely lamentable not 
Mufid-e-Rozgdr (149) to acknowledge the services of His Excellency Lord 
8th Dec J ’ Willingdon simply because he failed to sympathise 
si with the Home Rulers. [Elsewhere it exhorts the 
Mubammadans to declare at the meeting of the llth December that if 
Lord Willingdon has done nothing particularly beneficial for tha Muham- 
madans, he has likewise done no harm to them; nor has he interfered with their 
religion. It quotes Mr. Omar Sobani to the effect that the Muhammadans com. 
mitted a sin by participating in the war. They did this, however, because 
they considered such an act as a true expression of their loyalty. The paper, 
therefore, advises Mussalmans to vote in favour of the memorial out of a 
feeling of loyalty similar to the one displayed by their .war-activities. In yet 
another place it says that it would be merely an act of loyalty on the part 
of the people to honour the departing Governor by raising a suitable memorial 
to him. It deprecates denunciatory leaflets and regards opposition to rulers 
as conduct unbecoming Islam. It concludes by appealing to the Mussalmans 
not to hesitate in helping the Sheriff at the forthcoming meeting. | 


38. Commenting upon the movement to vote a memorial to His 
Excellency Lord Willingdon and the opposition it 
D _— Prakdsh (40), 5th i, meeting at the hands of Home Rule Leaguers the 
Indu Prakdsh writes:—The ruler of a vast presi- 
dency like Bombay is charged with the difficult task of achieving the 
maximum good of tbe people. He is not to blame if he fails to give 
entire satisfaction for he has to work in peculiar circumstances. Why do 
these Home Rule Leaguers make an exception in the case of Lord 
Willingdon? They are subjecting His Excellency to harsh and unfair 
criticism because he did not try to placate them. Any great man can be 
proved utterly worthless if he is judged only by the mistakes he makes. It is 
most disgraceful that the advocates of swardjya should be guilty of such 
—ungenerous, unstatesmanlike and injudicious conduct. 
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oe ‘The Muslim monte: wey care 3 the enti- Willingdon movenaet set 

on foot by ome Rulers of Bombay and is at a 
| <Muslios Herald (150), 6th loss to understand what good it -will do to the cause 
of the country. The paper attributes the dissatis- 
faotion of the Home Rulers to the advice given to them at the Provincial 
War Conference by His Excellency Lord Willingdon, and to the incident that 
they were not allowed to propose amendments to the resolution on loyalty, 
as they desired. It concludes by mentioning His Excellency the Governor's 
services in connection with the relief of the existing famine, and remarks 
that it is not wise to criticise the actions of a sympathetic and genial 
governor of Lord Willingdon’s type. 


*5. “ It seems that the memorialists also have climbed down from their 
original position, and their draft resolution is worded 

Mahratta (6), 8th Dec. +, ‘ggpress only their admiration for the Governor’s 
sympathy with the Indian aspirations and his successful efforts in the war- 
work. They think that these things are even now enough to commemorate 
his memory. They thus show that they are thirty years behind-hand in polli- 


tics, and thus condemn themselves as being the most un-progressive people in 


the world. They must, however, know that the country is far more advanced 
in its ideas than themselves and what was considered as worthy of being 
memorialised a generation ago is now considered as a matter of ordinary 
routine. Besides, the saddest exhibition of their climb-down as expressed 
in their draft resolution, which notes practically nothing of Lord Willing- 
don’s civil administration, has, it seems, added the grotesque to that which 
was already ludicrous. We do not know whether there is any credit in 


passing such a resolution, and whether it does any honour to Lord Willing- 
don himself.” 


6. ‘The growth of the movement against according a public memorial 
Dhee Mr | to the retiring Governor has been marked, as might 
ath Dec. > have been expected, by every species of attempts 
on the part of the ‘ Requisitionists’ to revile its 
leaders. ‘The crime of seeking to voice genuine public opinion and to prevent 
the authority of the name of ‘the citizens of Bombay’ being usurped by a 
handful of the eternal bondsmen of the bursaucracy for purposes of their own 
is, of course, an unpardonable one and those who have made bold to under- 
take the task have in consequence been subjected to gross and sustained 
calumny by these people and their tools. The Advocate of India has been 
foremost in this campaign—appropriately enough—and low scurrility has 
been oozing from it day by day. But itis apparently not content. It has 
now opened its columns to what can only be described as direct incitement 
to violence, and we would draw the attention of Government and of the 
Commissioner of Police to a letter which appeared in yesterday’s issue of the 


Advocate of India over the signature of ‘Donnybrook’. The nom-de-plume 


is the index to the purport of the letter, and its flaunting truculence, we 
trust, “will not be lost upon the guardians of ‘law and order’ in Bombay.” 

[Referring to the forthcoming meeting, the writer says :—‘‘ ‘ It is to be hoped 
that every European and Anglo-Indian as also all Indians who respect 
their loyalty to our Sovereign’s representative, will ba present to support 
by every means (our italics) the memorial to be voted for.’ What this 
instigation means is too obvious to require any elaboration, but if inter- 
pretation were needed the nom-de-plume of the writer, which has only one 
meaning, supplies it, and all we need do for the present is to place it on 
record. We may add that this disgraceful invocation of organised violence 
is not the first ofits kind that has been made in Bombay during the past 
few weeks. ‘The sequel remains t> be seen, but in the event of any disorder 
arising at the meeting the public will have no difficulty in fixing the respon- 
sibility for the same. ‘The counter-requisionists have repeatedly urged upon 
the Sheriff the necessity of making adequate arrangements for ensuring 
orderly and decorous proceedings at the meeting which he has been ill-advised 
enough to convene, having regard to the state of public opinion, but it is very 
clear from the replies that have been vouchsafed in his name—they bear the 
bureaucratic hall-mark—that he is incapable of appreciating the situation and 
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his own responsibility. On the other hand incitements to disorderliness are 
being allowed to be openly made. Itis a perilous adventure, and we must 
warn all concerned to desist while there is yet time. We should have 
thought that it has been sufficiently demonstrated that Suleman Casim 
Mithaism is a kind of political buffoonery which does not pay in the 
Jong run.’ 
7. “The strength of a community is measured by any great moral 
Vien Sau (18), Ath effort that they make. The credit of India in the 
Dew 9S sees of the world was awakened by the great move- 
ment of passive resistance in South Africa and by the 
Swadeshi and boycott agitation in Bengal and similar endeavours on the 
part of the community involving great discipline, involving great sacrifices. 
To our mind, here is a great occasion of a similar character upon which the 
community can once for all establish their inalienable right of free speech 
and criticism. Nothing that is going on at present throughout India equals 
the great struggle in which the city of Bombay is involved to vindicate 
popular freedom from the thraldom of official initiative and official 
pressure. The citizens of Bombay are in a unique position. They have 
got here a struggle in which they will be fighting not only their own battle 
but the battle of the whole country. ‘They have got here an opportunity 
to establish their premier position as the foremost political city in India, as 
the most politically conscious part of the country, so that we may reach a time 
very soon where what Bombay does to-day, India will do to-morrow. The 
seriousness of the question involved has been already indicated to the public, 
and it is for them to demonstrate the real feeling of the city on this issue, 
the real attitude of the inhabitants of this city on the procedure adopted by 
those who want to vote this public memorial. We have not the slightest 
doubt as to the result of the meeting which is to be held on the llth of 
December, because we feel that no citizen of Bombay would shirk the obliga- 
tion which has now arisen, to stand out once for all fearlessly for his political 
rights and to give a parting kick to the demoralising traditions and the rule 
of the sycophants under which the city has groaned too long.” 


8. The memorialists have left aside the question whether Lord Willing- 
. don really deserves a memorial from the Bombay 
Kesari (118), 8rd Dec. public and hence allowed themselves to be upset at 
the sight of the lead of the political thought of 
Bombay having passed into the hands of the Home Rulers. These trumpeteers 
of the memorialists are obstinately claiming that the Bombay public is in 
duty bound to follow such line of politics as they may lay down. They mean 
to put up two or three times as mauy men to vote for the memorial as the 
Home Rulers may bring to vote against it. They thus intend to put down the 
Home Rulers in Bombay once for all. The Home Rulers have collected 
thousands of signatures and more are being added daily. ‘The arguments of the 
memorialists being defective they are unable to secure any more signatures. 
'l'hey have therefore busily set themselves to the task of directly or indirectly 
threatening the clerks with the belly-bugbear through the agency of English 
merchants and the Railway Companies and are thus securing their signatures. 
The Home Rulers cannot command such powers and are therefore obviously 
helpless. But the Bombay public will at least know during the next eight 
or ten days that such things can be made possible by self-sacrifice and the 
Home Rulers may feel proud even if so much is accomplished. 


9, The tussle between Lord Willingdon’s admirers and their op- 
Rdjakdran (122), 1st ponents has now reached an interesting phase. 
aa < Mikal (131) 1et Among the former are high officials of Government, 
Pia: such as the Chief Justice, the Judges of the High 
Court, the Police Commissioner, etc. What right 

have these officials to call a meeting in the name of the citizens of Bombay ? 
Especially for the Police Commissioner to say that an address should be 
given to the Governor is as ridiculous as for a servant to tell strangers to 
honour his master. Indeed Lord Willingdon himself ought to have stop ped 
this movement. The idea of the memorial has met with very strong opposi- 
tion and has, therefore, no charm in itnow. [The Suwdhdkar writes :—If the 
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quctisaniisf Toil: Willingen: had'been:présent.'at the crowded meeting held 
atthe Shantaram’s:‘chaw! they-:would have. realised. their mistake in-con- 
yening &: public'‘meeting at “the Town Hall. We understand a few more 
an “are'to be held at the :‘Shantaram’s chawl before the 11th. If Lord 

Willingdon’s friends and admirers ‘wish that their object of worship should not 
come in for more adverse criticism at these meetings they should give up thé 
idea of the memorial.] 
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S40. The Gujardti ééntinuiss to support the movement organised by the 
Serer Honourable Mr. Jinnah and others to oppose the 
_- Gujardts (16), Ist Dec. ; raising of a memorial to His Excellency Lord 
pete or ys a ‘Willingdon. and opines that the sum total of his 
by arn NO work does not entitle him to a public memorial. 
It enters into the details: of Lord Willingdon’s 
administration and declares that he has done nothing to advance the 
commerce and industries of India and that he never paid any heed to the ory 
of the ill-paid primary teacher and fo the continued demands made for 
providing sanitary dwellings for the poor. It refers to the alleged pressure 
that is being brought to bear on railway servants to sign the requisition 
and to attend fhe memorial meeting and exhorts all “rail way servants 
to openly declare their leanings towards the Home Rule movement and 
boldly face the dismissal that might ensue. [The Amnavil Sevak expresses 
gratification at the evolution of true public opinion in the Presidency and 
the courage of conviction that the people are beginning to show, as manifested 
by the opposition organised against the memorial meeting. It declares that 
the people have passed the age when they slavishly acted according to 
official bidding and honoured every official at the time of his departure. It 
believes that “the action of the oppositionists in Bombay will warn the official 
classes to secure the good will of the public by doing some substantially good 
work during the tenure of their office. The Hitechhu declares that a vote of 
censure should be passed against thé administration of Lord Willingdon. |! 


11. “In his reply to the Honourable Mr. Jinnah the Honourable Mr. 
Mahomedbhoy Hayjibhoy, the Sheriff, denies that the 

The Bombay Govern- movement whicb has thrown the city into such an 
ment should declare unprecedented mailstrom of public excitement is of 
whether they consider the 4 political character. Mr. Hajibhoy is welcome to 
controversy over the pro- gntertain whatever opinion or delusion he likes to 


Pose eT kote esen cherish, but it will be foolish on his part to imagine 


litical question or no. that the public of Bombay is prepared to take lessons 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), 10 politics at his hands or that his individual opinion, 
5th Dec. even in his present official capacity, carries any weight 


with it. In view of the fact, however, that some 
busybodies in Government, semi-government and railway offices—not to men- 
tion the Kuropean commercial firms—are actually engaged in a campaign of 
‘pressure and persuasion’ of a type which is hardly distinguishable in most 
cases from downright coercion of their subordinates, in the interests of the 
ae admirers of Lord Willingdon, the question arises whether the Government, of 
Re which Lord Willingdon is the head, are prepared to countenance such a move- 
ment by conniving at the violation of their ownrules which forbid Govern- 
ment servants to take part in the political movements of the day.......... 
s+seeeeee We want a clear and precise pronouncement from Lord Willingdon’s 
a Government as to whether they regard the controversy now exercising the mind 
ha of the public in Bombay as of a political character or not. We ask this 
A question pointedly in the interests of the large class of Government servants 
in Bombay whose position is becoming more and more awkward day by day. 
the movement a political one or not? We want.a definite answer. If it 
s political, there is an end of the matter and Government ought at once to 
forbid explicitly all their servants from attaching their signatures to the rival 
is requisitions 9nd from voting at the forthcoming meeting, if it comes off at all. 
oo Those who have already signed the requisition should be asked to withdraw 
their signatures forthwith. But if Government think that the movement 
is not of a political character, they should not only tell us distinctly their 
* reasons for so viewing the movement, but also issue a circular to all their 


* 


employees that. they are at perfect liberty to sign and vote as they like in 
the matter and give an undertaking that no one will come to any harm for 
exercising his free choice. At present Government servants are on the horns 
of a dilemma, which increases every day that brings them nearer ‘The Day’. 
It is clearly the duty of Government to issue a Press Note forthwith with 
a view to clear the air and point out to their servants the way their duty lies, 
Government cannot shirk. their responsibility to their servants at this 
juncture.” 


12. ‘ The history of local self-government in this Presidency has been 
| for decades one of hopes deferred and promises un- 
_ Local self-government yedeemed. This bitter truth has seldom been 
in the Presidency during brought home to the people more keenly than during 
His Excellency Lord uy ees 
Willingdon’s regime. the administration of Lord Willingdon. For, the 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), Presidency had never before the special misfortune 
6th Dec. | of having a Governor who was more profuse with 
verbal solicitude for the growth of the fabric of local 
self-covernment and less able to see that his repeated assurances to the 
people in this regard were made true than Lord Willingdon. In the circum- 
stances of the case, this attitude of Lord Willingdon has been more potentially 
dangerous and actually fatal to the cause of local self-government than the 
undiluted obscurantism of a frank reactionary would have been. ‘To realise 
this adequately it is necessary to recall that it was so long ago as in 1882 
that Lord Ripon issued his memorable charter of local self-government 
which laid special stress on the importance of having a large preponderance 
of elected members on local bodies and of elected non-official Presidents ; 
that his statesmanlike proposals were strangled at their inception by the rigid 
official control and the continuance of the same control contrived to paralyse 
popular interest and activity and, as has been weli said, ‘tended to 
projuce the apathy that is born of domination on the one side and dependence 
and deprivation of self-respect on the other’; that, in short, Provincial 
administrations vied with one another in defeating the purpose and require- 
ments of his resolution both in the spirit and the letter. In this reprehensible 
rivalry the record of the Government of Bombay was the least creditable upto 
the time Lord Willingdon assumed office and no one who knows anything 
about the subject will hesitate—having regard especially to the profuse 
gubernatorial solicitude—in saying that it has remained so at the eud of his 
‘rule’.......... Lord Willingdon’s much vaunted solicitude has thus produced 
practically nothing but words, words, words. Local self-government in this 
Presidency has remained—in spite of a small advance here and there—to all 
intents and purposes, what it was when he took office........ So muca for Lord 
Willingdon’s constructive work which has left local self-government virtually 
the sham that it has been for decades. Itis, however, his cestructive work 
in this respect which constitutes the principal count in the indictment of his 
‘rule’. Itis not merely that he has pandered to the wishes of his bureau- 
cratic masters to proceed no iurther than a half-measure here and a half- 
measure there, dangerous in its tendency to create a sense of false complacency 
in a seeming reform that is calculated to delay reform—in spite of the un- 
animous and persistent demand of public opinion for a complete change of 
policy and the grant of local self-government without any reservation. He 
has done a more grievous wrong to a people who, notwithstanding repeated 
promises unfulfilled and undertakings forgotten or ignored, have struggled 
against themselves not to lose faith in him. He has consistently sanctioned 
the sinister activities of local officialdom to roll the car of administration over 
the bodies of the people and to resist all attempt on the part of the latter to 
pull the ropes themselves. And worse than this, his consistent response 
to the protests of the people against official bigh-handedness and wmis- 
management has been either a resort to contemptuous silence or public 
defence of officialdom. Inno sphere of administration, in fact, has he 
given a more lamentable evidence not merely of his utter inability to 
appreciate the true trend of public opinion and to realise the real needs 
of the people but also of his absolute incapacity or his more reprehensible 
indifference to see that his profuse liberal aspirations materialised. The 
suppression of the Hyderabad (Sind) Municipality is the tour de force that is 
H 333—2 con 
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"_  ._ ggufficient indictment of this dangerous policy, Thatis not all. His ‘ reign’ 
e provides numerous illustrations to demonstrate that no Governor has helped 
Moore to make the people realise that municipal administration in this 
Presidency is not so much local self-government as official dictation. It is 
not necessary to recall the differences between the Municipal Commissioner 
and the Ahmedabad Municipality and the still unanswered demand of the 
Surat Municipality for the withdrawal of the Commissioner. We shall not 
refer to the suppression of two other Municipalities, nor to the abortive 
attempt to cmpower the Municipal Commissioner of Bombay to attend the 
School Committee’s meetings and to make him an ex-officio member of the 
Legislative Council. The browbeating of the Dharangaon Municipality 
need not be referred to at length; so also the amazing instance of bureaucratic 
high-handedness and favouritism revealed in the attempt of the Collector of 
Sboldpur to foist a favourite of his own on the local Municipality as its Chief 
es Officer. Sufficient to mention that local officialdom has seldom been given 
: such unfettered license to indulge in its practice of insidiously undermining 

5 the fabric of local self-government as during the last five years. Sufficient 
also has been the evil of these years.”’ 


18. A correspondent writes in the Dnydn Prakdsh:—lItis most.amusing 
to see Mr. N. C. Kelkar creating new opportunities to 
Mr. N.C. Kelkar and ging the praises of Lord Willingdon while the Home © 
His Excellency Lord Rule party to which he belongs is straining every 
ee oe ogy! Lich (87 nerve to oppose the movement for a memorial to 
bth ho een es hie Excellency. Mr. Kelkar declares that although 
Lord Willingdon has made many mistakes it is his 
duty to praise him on the present occasion. One is tzmpted to know the reason 
for these conflicting views. He purposely got up a ceremony on the occasion 
of the closing of the Influenza Hotpital at Poona so that he might have an 
ma opportunity to pass some time in the company of the Governor. Next ie 
i congratulated himself on his being allowed to present an address to His 
| Excellency when he finally left Poona. On top of all this he sent a private 
communication to Lord Willingdon in which he lavishly praised His 
Excellency. Of course Lord Willingdon deserves all this praise; but why 
should Mr. Kelkar be so very anxious to lei His Excellency know his opinion 
about him just at present? The politica! party to which he belongs and the 
Kesari, which he once edited, characterize His Excellency’s regime as utterly 
worthless, nay even reactionary. His letter to the Municipalities in the 
Central Division that he is willing to stand as a candidate at the next elec- 
tions for the Legislative Council if his disability is removed, furnishes the 
necessary Clue to his changed attitude. It is understood Lord Willingdon 
and his Council are also considering the question of removing his disability. 
After all there is some truth in the popular belief that gratitude is not only 
expressed for favours received but also for favours expected. 


14, ‘‘ We referred on Friday last to the indecency of the attempt to turn 
the famine meeting at the Town Hall into a demon- 
Comments on the _ stration of appreciation of Lord Willingdon and we 
famine relief meeting at gceqnitted His Excellency of any desire that such an 
ag Sk a 7 gad occasion should be used for his own glorification by 
On a tee” romicté{ )s his faithful band of panegyrists. We regret, how- 
ever, that not only did the faithful band utilise the 
occasion to lay the butter on as thick as possible, winding up with a final 
lavish application of unguent rhetoric by the panegyrist-in-chief, but His 
Excellency, far from resenting this exhibition of flattery, so incongruous 
with the objects of the meeting, seemed to enjoy it. We doubt whether the 
flagrant indecency of this thing has ever been excelled. It is not easy to 
conceive of any other man in Lord Willingdon’s position, in the face of the 
controversy that is raging, utilising such an occasion to say what kind of 
memorial he would like to have—if he gets one !”’ 


*15. “The Famine meeting held in Bombay under the presidency of 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon was at once an 

a Mahrdtta (6), 8th Dec. oy hibition of the ideas, and of the generosity, of our 
aS Anglo-Indian friends. The speech of the Lord Bishop of Bombay, for 


instauce, was a curious jumble of things which he has: stored but. not learnt, 
This Christian Bishop was ready to confess that Englishmen cannot. let 

eople suffer and die at their gates without doing anything to help them, 
But he addressed nothing to the European community. to do their bit in this 
matter in which they have not yet done anything substantial, but he, on the 
contrary, inflicted a sermon on the Indians who are already astir in helping 
their own brethren !......... He asked us to realise the claims of humanity, 
of man simply as man. We would rather ask him to teach this to his own 
countrymen than to the pious, benevolent and God-fearing Indians. We 
simply draw his attention to the list of subscriptions read out by Mr. Purshot- 
tamdas, which does not contain a single sum from any of the big Europeans 
who were assembled there. And the European grandees were no less than 
21 according to the list published in the papers, every one of whom is drawing 
a fat salary of not less than Rs. 2,000 a month from the Indian exchequer ! 
Is this their realisation of the claims of humanity, of man simply as man?” 


*16. ‘“ We wish the Lord Bishop of Bombay, in moving the first resolu- 

tion in favour of inaugurating the Bombay Presi- 
dency Famine Relief Fund, had followed His Excel- 
lency’s graceful example rather than that of the 
humdrum missionary preachers in the streets who 
generalise, approve or condemn on the basis of 
imperfect knowledge and unverified or solitary instances. We all know that 
the principal part of the burden of relief must be and will be borne by the 
Indian people. But the Lord Bishop with the milk of Christian kindness 
need not have drawn fine distinctions, the more so when the Indian people 
and the Native Chiefs and Princes had never observed the rule of arithmetical 
proportion in making their contributions towards the War Fund or the War 
Relief Fund. We did not expect the Lord Bishop to show such profound 
ignorance of the fact that centuries before Christ the principle of treating 
the whole sentient creation and not simply human beings was enunciated in 
this land and was incorporated in our religions. Democracy had nothing to 
do with it. If we were disposed to follow his questionable example in laying 
down hasty and sweeping generalisations, we would reluctantly remind bim 
of the treatment meted out to the indigenous races in America, Africa and 
Asia by Christian nations on different occasions and of the humanity shown 
by missionaries with proselytising motives. Itis an unpleasaut topic and it 
is a pity that the Lord Bishop could not have moved the resolution entrusted 
to him in a more graceful and less controversial speech suited to the occasion. 
But the incident shows what rank prejudice, narrow-mindedness, ignorance 
and eagerness to generalise to the discredit of alien faiths or nations there still 
exists in high quarters......... It may be that the war did not touch the heart of 
the Indian people exactly in the sense in which it did in the case of belligerent 
nations. But has the Lord Bishop known that foodstuffs and fodder would not 
have been so dear in India, causing so much suffering to the people, if they 
had not been exported for war proposes and that since 1896 plague, famines, 
fevers, cholera and influenza have levied a toll of human life in India which 
is not less heavy than that suffered by all the combatants on the battle field. 
Has he realised the sorrows and sufferings of those valiant races in this 
presidency, the Punjab and other places, whose sons have died in thousands 
on the battlefields in three continents? A more tactless, ungraceful and 
inappropriate speech the Lord Bishop could not have delivered. We are 
glad the speakers who followed him confined themselves strictly to the object 


the meeting had in view and did not allow themselves to wander miles away 
from the subject in hand.” 


Guardats (16), 8th Dec., 
Eng. cols. 


17. The Rast Goftdr and Praja Mitra, in the course of its comments 
upon the public meeting called in Bombay to organise 
Rast Goftar and Praja measures for famine relief, exhorts Government to 


Mitra (29), Ist Dec.; Sdnj_ gh hei ; ) 
Vartamdn (30), 30th Nov: show their practical sympathy with the people by 


. diverting the unspent provincial balances at their 
Te ncahes Manda disposal towards the famine fund and asks them to be 
(62), 3rd Dec. : more liberal in granting suspensions and remissions 

of revenue. ‘The paper is of opinion that the poor 
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culturists ‘sre notin “a position ‘to pay the price of fodder fixed by 
overnment. (The Sdyy Vartamdn asks Government to take prompt measures 

ta supply grain and‘fodder at cheap rates tothe people in the districts. The 
Hindusthdn considers the subscription list‘opened at the Town Hall meeting 
to be very poor and calls upon the rich and well-to-do people ‘to contribute 
tiore liberally to the fund. It exhorts Governmént to do all in their power 
to relieve the situation and expresses surprise that they have not yet thought 
it. proper to declare famine in the Presidency. The Bombay Samichdr is of 
Opinion that a very good beginning has been made in the matter of subscrip- 
tion to the famine fund at the Town Hall meeting and, in endorsing the appeal 
made by the Lord Bishop of Bombay, exhorts the public to co-operate with 
Government to mitigate the distress. | | 


18, The Kesari ay that the Bombay Famine Fund meeting was 
isappointing and that the Governor and the 
Kesar (118), Std Dec. = ouncillors and the big officials are not required to 
induce the generous-hearted rich classes to contribute to the famine fund. 
The generous Bombay merchants, it holds, would have raised as usual the 
fund even if the Governor had uot taken the trouble to preside over the 
meeting. It complains also that Kuropeans have not contributed anything 
to the fund and that only the old familiar names of Wadia, Tata and others 
appear in the list of subscribers. It holds that more thought was given in 
the meeting to singing the praise of the Governor than to alleviating the 
sufferings of the famine stricken and warns the organisers of the meeting to note 
that Bombay citizens are not simple enough to be deceived by such tactics. 


19. ‘‘The public meeting held in Bombay last Saturday to concert 
Rint at Me @ measures of non-official famine relief was very 
th Dec ’ influentially attended and a good beginning was 
made at itin collecting subscriptions. The opening 
speech of Lord Willingdon, which is his last public utterance in this Presidency, 
was as usual marked by a genuine sympathy with the sufferings of the poor and 
an earnest desire to mitigate them. We are afraid, however, he missed a 
good opportunity of making a detailed statement of the extent of the measures 
which Government are taking, for while there is room and ever more room 
for non-official charity in such widespread distress, it cannot be denied that, 
however widely diffused and closely organised the unofficial agency may be, 
it can touch but a fringe of the problem and the main relief must come from 
Government. Let the people know what exactly Government is doing in 
organising such relief and in preventing the growth and intensity of distress. 
Too easy official assurances that all is for the best under the best of all 
possible Governments will not allay public anxiety, however plentiful such 
assurances may be. We hope Government will take all the necessary 
precautions while there is yet time and take the public into the fullest 
confidence in the matter. ‘T'he extent of unofficial relief will also depend 
in no small measure upon this factor in the situation.” 


20. The Gujarati infers from the first Press Note issued in connection 
with scarcity in the Presidency that Government 
Comments on the Gov- would have taken action under section 35 of the 
ernment Press Notes on Famine Relief ‘Code if the war had not come to a 
the economic situation IN gjoge, and it expresses a hope that the officials of the 
the Bombay Presidency. Revenue Department will make a liberal use of the 
Gujardti (16), 1st Dec. ; paris | ee 
Praja Mitra and Parsi POW®rS vested in them. ‘The paper wakes an 
(28), Sth Dec.; Sdnj appreciative reference tv the public meeting held in. 
Vartamdn (30), 4th Dec.; Bombay under the presidentship of His Excellency | 
Bombay Samdchdr (62), Lord Willingdon in connection with famino relief 
6th Dec. ; Gujardti Punch measures and asks why no publicity has been given 
(18), ag oe oe ace > to the appointment of an official referred to in 
ke deat (“), “8b His Excellency’s speech to get for him a full 
ee eee statement with regard to the exact position and 
with regard exactly to what Government were doing to meet the 
situation. It suggests that the work of the district officers in connection 
with famine relief measures should not be a sealed book and so be published 


in the Government Gazette from time to time, and it exhorts the people to 
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co-operate ‘with Government in relieving distress. [The Praja Mitra and 
Parsi joins issue with Government on the statements made in the second 


Press Note in connection. with scarcity to the effect that the agricultural 
population in the Presidency is ina better position to resist famine owing 
to its having benefited from a series of a years and that the poor response 
to the demand of labour at the test works is a sure indication that the lower 
classes have not been seriously affected by the situation. It declares that 
Government have been very hasty in making such statements which in 
its opinion are unwarranted by facts. It thanks Government for their 
liberality in making TZ’akavi advances to the agriculturists and trusts that the 
lower officials will give full effect to the intentions of Government in the 
matter. The Sdxj Vartamdn expresses surprise why Government should 
not boldly declare famine and adopt measures to meet the same. It suggests 
that the opening of cheap grain shops should be included in the Government 
measures for meeting the situation. It also thanks Government for making 
Takavt advances. ‘The Bombay Samdchdr expresses its gratitude to Gov- 
ernment for the measures they have taken to meet the situation and suggests 
that attempts may be made to secure foodstuffs from America and other 
foreign countries to mitigate the impending distress. The Gujardti Punch 
writes :—*“‘ The Press Note issued by the Government of Bombay on 
the famine conditions does not make one the wiser for reading it. 
It gives out no substantial information. It is very vague and couched 
in very broad and general terins which may mean much or nothing 
For various reasons which it is not necessary for us to enter into at this stage, 
the public have lost all confidence in the infalliblity of the Goverament 
officers and are unwilling to leave everything to their sweet will and discre- 
tion.’ The Praja Bandhu writes: -—*‘ Ths Press Note issued by the Bo:nbay 
Government during this week, following in the wake of the Report of an 
elaborate inquiry conducted by Mr. Indulal K. Yajnik iuto the above subject 
and published in the Bombay papers, does not come a day too early. Rather 


belated and partial as the recognition of the situation on the part of Govern- 
ment is, it is none the less welcome.’’| 


21. Government have declared scarcity only in seven districts though 
there is a cry that famine should be declared all over 

Kesari (113), 3rd Dec.; *he Presidency. From the Government estimate 
Satya Shodhak (125), Ist Of season and crop prospects it does not appear that 
Dec. other districts have better crops. Why is not 
scarcity declare in these districts also? For instance 

in Surat the paddy crop will be 2 to 4 annas, cotton 5 to 8 annas and in some 
talukas jowari 7 to 1Oannas. Butin Olpad and Chordasi talukas, the outturn 
of jowari will not be even 3annas. Canals have not sufficient water and 
Government reports say that standing crops in Olpad and Chorasi are 
drying up. Nowhere is paddy more than 4 annas. In this part, the 
whole of the assessment should be suspended. In many places cotton is 
not more than 6 annas and half the assessment should be suspanded. 
Government say that in Olpad and Chorasi talukas jowari crop is less than 3 
annas. Why was not famine declared in Surat? It is inevitable that 
famine will have to be declared if not in the whole of the district at loast 
in Olpad and Chorasi talukas. In Ratnagiri the paddy crop is reported to be 
6 annas aud nachani is reported at less than 6 annas. It is possible 
that the paddy crop may be a little exaggerated because if it is taken at 
6 annas, then there is no question -of suspension of revenue. But even 
if they have that value, as other crops are less than 6 annas, the value 
of all the crops will be less than 6 aunas. Is it not necessary then 
to consider the question of suspension of revenue in this district also? 
Revenue officers of other districts have not mentioned the anna value 
of crops but signs of famine are to be seen in the Sholdpur District and 
in Sindgi, Bagalkot and Badami talukas of the Bijapur District and in 
Chikodi, Hukeri, Athni, Gokak and Parasgad talukas of the Belgaum District 
and it appears that Government will have to declare scarcity therein also. 
Judging from the opinion of the Director of Agriculture also, is it not neces- 
sary for Government to declare scarcity in the other districts? There has 


been some rainfall since the publication of the report. But it cannot convert 
n 833-3 con | 
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famine into prosperity and Government should not delay in declaring famine 
as otherwise rayats will have to suffer much. [The Satya Shodhak fails to 


| understand why the Press Note has not declared scarcity in the Ratndgiri 


District inspite of the failure of crops.] 


22. ‘“‘Last week, the Government issued a press note declaring 
‘scarcity’ in some parts of the Presidency. 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), Yesterday, they published another belated press 
5th Dec. note repeating declaration of the existence of 
‘scarcity’ in some districts and recounting the 
meagre efforts made by them to meet the situation, while denying any signs 
of distress anywhere in the Presidency. The position of the Government 
in this respect is quite untenable. Some days back we published the report 
of Mr. I. K. Yajnik who made personal inquiries into the situation in 
some parts of Gujarat on behalf of the Gujarat Sabha. He reported that 
distress in the districts of Ahmedabad and Kaira was very serious and he 
suggested that famine should be immediately declared in the affected areas. 
The Government, on the other hand, declare that there are no signs of 
distress in any district. We fear the reports of Government officers are not 
based on proper inquiries. The unreliability of the crop report of the petty 
village officers was well brought to light last year in Kaira........... The 
situation is grave and gloomy and demands prompt and skilful handling. 
‘Lhe Government, though they admit very serious shortage of fooder in most 
of the districts of the Presidency and the abnormally high prices of food- 
grains, say that there are no signs of distress. This seems preposterous. 
Still more preposterous is it to find the Government asserting that ‘ the 
people are in a better position to combat scarcity and famine’ because ‘ the 
agricultural population throughout the Presidency, has benefited from a 
series of good years’. We fear the Government are wrong in thinking so. 
Tbe prosperity of the agricultural classes is a myth. During the four years 
of war the agricultural products may have brought them high prices, but 
the Government forget that they had the necessaries of life like cloth and 
other things at equally high prices, which must have absorbed most, if not 
all, of their extra profits. To believe that because of these profits they can 
better combat scarcity and famine, and to make it an excuse for thinking 
that there is no distress amongst the people is unjustifiable. They are 
not ina position to stand the present distress and itis callous to declare 
that ‘the general condition of the people does not for the present give rise 
to immediate anxiety’. As regards the serious shortage of fodder the 
Government note makes a very damning confession. It says: ‘The 
shortage of fodder is in the worst affected areas already becoming intense, 
and the district reports show that in most of the affected areas the condition of 
the cattle is deteriorating’. It also admits that many of the cattle are being 
sold off at nominal prices. In what way does this admission reflect upon 
the Government? Although the Government were aware of the grave 
agricultural situation last September and although they accepted the 
Honourable Mr. Purshottamdas’s resolution which recommended the urgent 
necessity of taking immediate steps to meet the situation, they still ux- 
blushingly admit their inability to carry and arrange for sufficient fooder 
supplies to varions parts of the Presidency.......... Will the Government 
now bestir themselves and be merciful enough to get every available straw of 
grass for the agriculturists? The press note says that the question of 
suspension or remission of revenue is still under inquiry. How long it 
will take to finish the inquiries into the question, the Government officials 
themselves only know. But we must say that the Government are unneces- 
sarily delaying the announcement of suspension or remission of revenue 
as the case may be. ‘The sooner it is done, the batter for the agriculturists.”’ 


*23. “The Press Note has, in our opinion, laid undue emphasis upon 
Vee the general agricultural prosperity of the people 
metae » Sth Dec., since the outbreak of war with a view to make out 
at that the agricultural population throughout the 
Presidency is probably in a better position to resist scarcity and famine than 
it was ever before. In the first place, the agricultural population as a whole 
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had no surplus crops to sell at a profit, though individual agriculturists could 
do so. Besides it is well-known that it is not the agriculturists that earn 
profits but the middlemen. Thirdly, whatever profits they might have been 
able to earn were more than absorbed by the abnormally high prices they had 
to pay for the purchase of the vital necessaries of life. Cotton and sugarcane 
districts have no doubt profited by the high prices of cotton and raw sugar. 
But the other districts have not shared their good fortune and it is not safe 
to generalise in the way the Press Note has done. It is admitted that even 
in the height of severe famine at the beginning of this century, the prices of 
food grains ranged from 17 to 30 lbs. to the rupee, whereas at the present 
moment the average price is 8 lbs.! Besides, it ought not to be forgotten that 
agriculturists have had to pay very high prices for all their tools and imple- 
ments, fodder, manure and clothing and had to pay high wages for the 
labour they had themselves to employ. Government have not taken this 
important factor into full consideration. It is a pity Government with all the 
resources at their disposal have to rest content with bare speculations and 
surmises regarding the actual situation of the peasantry just like ordinary 
people......... Wedo not think Government could not have coped with the 
situation if they had moved early in the matter. HKven ordinary agriculturists 
foresaw what was coming on owing to the shortage of rain and what Govern- 
ment have now begun doing to supply fodder to the affected districts could 
have been attempted much earlier. On such occasions the dilatory ways of 
the Circumlocution Department with its eternal system of reports going from 
one series of officers to one higher and from the latter to a still higher one 
and so on are productive of serious hardship.” 


24. Government base their contention that famine conditions do not 
prevail in the Presidency to any great extent on 
aie gh ae 2 ri enesiees the argument that people do not come forward to 
(122), 1st Dec. take advantage of the test works started by them. 
This argument is fallacious as the wage of two or 
three annas a day is wholly inadequate to support a man in these days. If 
Government are not prepared to declare famine now, we are sure they will 
have to do it soon. Lord Willingdon’s speech at the Town Hall the other 
day was of course sympathetic. But it does not say whether he has made 
any arrangements prior to his departure for timely and adequate relief to the 
famine-stricken people. ‘Ihe rich men of our Presidency will certainly come 
forward to assist in the work of relief. This assistance, however, will not be on 
an adequate scale unless they have an idea of the extent of the actual distress. 
[The Rdjakdran writes :—The authorities may rely on the definition given in the 
Famine Code and say that there is no famine. Such definitions, however, are 
quite useless to arrive at the truth. A hungry man may not know the defini- 
tion of hunger as given in @ work on medicine, but he knows that he is hungry. 
Similarly according to the definitions given in the Famine Code there may be 
neither famine nor scarcity in several districts but all the same the people are 
suffering the pangs of hunger.| 


25. N.H. Mokashi, Preacher, Kolaba District Association, writes :— 

. In Panwel Taluka, Uran Petha and Alibag Taluka 

* ee failure of crops the yield of crops will be, from my own experience, 

Kesari (113), 8rd Dec, O08 maund per khendi. But talatis have reported 

’ that there are 8 or 10 anna crops! ‘Therefore rayats 

of every village should request Government to suspend revenue collection and 

send them a tabulated statement, showing uncultivated area, cultivated area 
with no crops and the value of crops in the remaining area. 


26. ‘‘ One who knows’”’ writes from Bhoj (Belgaum) :—In the western 
portion of Chikodi the crops will be 4 annas; 


Alleged failure of crops in two-thirds of the area there are no crops. ‘There 


in portions of Belgaum. 


is no water in the wells ; therefore cattle are fed with 
aenes (ms te ee. sugarcane Officials have given people to understand 
that no tagai will be given. No famine works have been opened. Mahars 
and others have no work and are on the way of dying from starvation. 
Those who want to ask such questions are not invited to the Durbar and 
gagging is going on in this way. 


o. . , 
a Se ee 


Pie “Phe Kesar: viters to‘ the reply given by Dr. Cholkar to the Sub- 
litic al -..'..°.. Divisional Officer,; Nagpur, who asked him to 
ehould Seger; risoners decorate’ and illuminate his house in connection 
Kesari (118), 8rd‘Dec. With tbe recent victory celebrations, and says :— 
Dr. Cholkar wroté that he. would take part in the 
celebrations if food and clothes were given to the poor and if political 
prisoners were released in accordance with traditions. Otherwise he said he 
would celebrate the occasion in his own way and pray for the destruction of 
autocracy all over the world as in Germany and for the application to India of the 
principle of self-determination for which blood had been shed. The release 
of political prisoners referred to by Dr. Cholkar desarves consideration not only at 
the hands of the C. I. D. and the Central Provinces Govern:nent but the Govern- 
ment of India. Now that there are no poiats of dispute between Government 
and the people it is in keeping with generosity and a practical view of matters 
to forget all the things that.happened while the controversy was going on. 
People demanded justly swardjya and the bureaucracy thought it objection- 
able. Naturally there was an attempt on one side to suppress the movement 
of swardjya and on the other to resort to all possible means to obtain swardjya. 
Some may have thought of one way and some another and some ways may 
be bad and some good. But judging from the aim and ideal of all they were 
inspired by the same feeling and by their deeds their intense love of swardjzya 
is proved. These political prisoners are not moral decrepits who would 
endanger society, if allowed to mingle with it Their ideal was swardjya 
before they went to prison and after their release the same will be their 
ideal. But meanwhile Government have themselves installed it as their 
duty and not a day is passed when some leading British statesman does not 
bind himself tc grant swardjya to India. When all have become Home 
Rulers, will the British Government receive an electric shock if the few 
home rulers sent to the Andamans and detained elsewhere are released? . 
The labour party has included in its programme the release of political © 
prisoners. Even from the point.of view of humanity it is better for Govern- 
ment to release instead of keeping political prisoners any more in jail. Will 
Government therefore decide the question once for all? 


28. ‘Now that the pleasant old good conditions are being restored 

all over, it will not be too much to expect that the 

Appeal to Government Government of India will immediately see its way 
to release Moslem inter- to release the Muslims interned during this war 
ae d Moslem (10), 28rd under the Defence of India Act. The final victory 
Maw | of the war is aunique event as we have said, but it is 
within our rememberance that on occasions of 

even less importance to the British Empire, the Government of India has 
been always displaying its. usual magnanimity and broad-mindedness inas- 
much as on such occasions several criminal prisoners of State with long and 
severe sentences have been released. Thus it becomes still more necessary 
on this occasion that our religious guides like Moulana Mahmood Hassan 
Sahib of Deoband, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad of Bengal and Maulana 
Mahomed Sadiq Sahib of Sind, our communal Jeaders such as the 
Ali Brothers are, and our young -journalists and educational workers, 
such as Mr. Shaikh Abdul Majid Sindhi, the late Editor of Al-Hag and 
Al-Amin of the Honourable Mr. Ghulam Mahomed Bhurgri, Bar.-at-Law, 
should forthwith be restored to liberty so that they may all be enabled also 
to co-operate with the rest of the Mussulmans in celebrating this all- 
important event. Our rejoicings will be still greater when the Government 
will make a public announcement of the release of these internees. Time and 
again the Indian Muslim Press, the All-India Muslim League, the various 
Anjumans, Societies and Associations in India have all with one vuice cried 
for ‘their release, but so far all in vain, and the masses have already begun to 
feel that the Muslim voice and sentiments have been constantly ignored by 
the Government, inasmuch as no heed has been paid to the various appeals 
and memorials, prayers and resolutions requesting for the releas3 of these 
internees. ‘The surest way to best impress the seven crore Muslim minds of 
« India with the British sense of justice and generosity, mercy and magna- 
‘\ nimity is to grant general amnesty to the Muslim internees, for which act 
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in return every Muslim tongue shall be shooting forth volleys of admiration 


for and gratitude to the British Government, and it will indeed be a master- 
stroke of wisdom to thus soothe and comfort the already bleeding hearts— 
bleeding because of various difficulties and hardships suffered of late—of the 
Indian Mussalmans.”’ 


29. ‘* The disposition of conquered and enemy territories remains an 

| unsolved problem and that its solution presents 

Good government by formidable difficulties admits of no doubt, no 
the British bureaucracy equivocation. It has been proposed in well-meaning 


means impoverishment of put ineffective quarters that such territorizs should 
the masses. 


ba ey be held in ‘trust’ by international powers for the 

see a a benefit of the peoples inhabiting such territories. 
But others—more especially the British chauvinists 

have a covetous eye to the possession of fresh fields and pastures new for 
exploitation. They want the Gerwan East African possessions, the Pacific 
colonies and the portions taken from Turkey, all for Britain and the Britishers. 
Good government is an excellent thing no doubt. But it must be remembered 
that good government is no substitute for self-government. Aud at least we in 
India know by experience what this good government means. Mr. Lloyd 
George, speaking at Wolverha:upton the other ‘day, said: “if good government 
were provided, Mesopotamia would be as rich as it ever was, and it was the 
duty of Britain to see that it was so’. We must emphatically demur to such 
&@ proposition unless a rider was added to it, viz., good government by its 
own people for its own people was provided. Good government by a British 
bureaucracy would mean no more than the impoverishment of the masses 
and the accumulation of wealth in the hands of a few. The development of 
the country would be a pious fiction and would take place not with an eye 
to the real prosperity of the country but with a view to benefit most the 
dominant power. The history of India, of Egypt, even of Ireland completely 
bears out this view and when even such a journal as the Manchester 
Guardian goes to the length of publicly avowing in its columns grossly 
selfish intentions and designs for the dismemberment of Turkey, we 
cannot but pause and reflect. Reutcr has suddenly discovered that 
‘we (meaning the British) are a wonderful people’ and his imagination 
has by aerial flights, pictured for Mesopotamia a future teeming with milk 
and honey under the benign dispensation of a bureaucratic providence. 
We are even assured with an air of absolute infallibility that ‘ the inhabitants 
of the country who are already grateful to us for liberating their country 
from disorder and corrupt rule, will be absolutely content with our Protec- 
torate’. On this we bave our own opinions. In his book ‘The War of Steel 
and Gold’, which every student of Indian politics ought to read, re-read and 
digest, Mr. H. N. Brailsford throws an illuminating side-light on the British 
occupation of Egypt. ‘The legend grew up’, says Mr. Brailsford, ‘ that on 
the Nile we were bearing the “white man’s burden” and fulfilling an 
unselfish mission, with the sole aim of delivering Egypt from despotism.’ 
‘We remained in Egypt’, continues Mr. Brailsford, ‘ professedly with a single 
object—to train the Kegyptians to govern themselves. In every annual report 
that object was avowed, in every years work it was ignored’’.......... It is 
not our object to follow Mr. Brailsford too closely in his indictment of the 
British ‘ Protectorate’ over Egypt. It was the spirit of ‘conquest and 
militarism ’ coupled with an extension of ‘improperty’ and ‘ capitalism’ that 
has been responsible for the failure of British altruism to sustain itself. As 
Mr. Brailsford says, ‘ our fathers had their sympathies and their opinions and 


it was their pride to express them boldly. But even on behalf of a small - 


people struggling to be free crusading had no part in the policy of a mercantile 
community !’” 


380. “Ata luncheon given in honor of King George during his visit to 
Paris, President Pvincare eulogised Britain's part 
The liberty for which in the war. ‘The enormousness of the task,’ he 


Indians fought and bled said, ‘did not frighten her in the least; she called 
freely is being denied to 


them. to the work of war all her Dominions and Colonies 
Young India (is), 4th ond from one end of the world tothe other the cry 
Dec. of love was the reply. He did not know a finer 


| spectacle than that of peoples scattered over the face 
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the eirth rising at thé sie moment with the same spirit to fly to thé 
et Coutitry’s aid.’ Proceeding, the Président of the French Republic 


said: “What a noblé recdinpense has the spirit of Liberty, which has 
always-inspired the adwinistration of the British Empire, received in this 


- universal fidelity.’......... ‘The spirit of liberty’ is a grand thing. But where 


is that spirit of libérty in the administration of thé British Empire? It does 
not exist except in name; mor was it the cry of love for the bureaucratic 
oligarchy that animated people scattered over the face of the earth to respond to 
the wotk of war in the manner they did. So far at least as India is concerned, 
she rose to the occasion in a splendid manner not because the ‘ spirit of liberty’ 
ruled the actions of the bureaucracy. Butit was the hope of liberty that 
led her sons to rise a8 oné man in defence of liberty and to crush the spirit 
of Prussianism. Does President Poincare know that the very same liberty 
for which Indians fought and bled freely is being denied to them at this very 
moment of triumph fcr liberty and democracy, that the doctrine of self- 
determination, on which not only the President of the great Western Republic 
but the responsible ministers of King George have laid so much insistence 


throughout this war has not been applied to India, that a British bureaucracy 


which is irresponsible to the people and which is unrepresentative of their will 
has taken upon itself the formidable task of representing India at the Peace 
Conference? Ina letter to the candidates in the General Klection, the 
British Committee of the Indian National Congress says:—‘In view of 
India’s willing and loyal war contributions and rapid political developments 
in India, which are largely stimulated by the new spirit of the times and the 
principles of liberty and political self-expression for which India has fought 
side by side with other parts of the Kmpire and with the Allies, the greatest 
degree of self-goverument within the Empire should be conferred’on India 
at an early date in order that she may acnieve, as soon as possible, the status 
to which she aspires and to which she is entitled in the councils of the 
Empire and thus give added strength and stability to these councils.’ It 
must be emphasised to the British electors as well as the candidates to 
Parliamentary seats whether ‘the principles of liberty and political self- 
expression’ are satisfied if bureaucratic wirepullers at Delhi and Whitehall 
can at their sweet will put an embargo on the freedom of British sub- 
jects, which, we are reminded ad nauseam, Indians are. Indians, it appears to 
be indisputable, are British subjects in name and so far as the sharing 
of the burden of imperial obligations goes. But when it comes to a 
question of participating in the privileges of empire, Indians are told, ‘ you are 
not yet fit to claim such privileges’. ‘The issue is plain: whether the British 
electors will let that position of things remain, no matter how powerfully the 
bureaucracy may be entrenched. If it is true at all that the British electors 
are in any degree responsible—‘ Trustees’ is the common shibboleth—for the 
better governance of India, it behoves them in the first instance to realise their 
awful responsibility by insisting upon the removal of the arbitrary and 
illegal restrictions on individual liberty and freedom of expression 'and move- 
ment, which have been forged by an intolerant bureaucracy. It is for the 
British ration to disprove by deeds—as well as words—their fitness to bear 
this responsibility.” 


3i. ‘‘On November 19th Reuter cabled from London as follows:—‘ In a 

ce _ stately chamber adjoining the House of Lords the 

Comments on the non- King this afternoon met both Houses of Parliament, 
publication in India of a representatives from the Dominions, India and other 
historic speech delivered parts of the Empire and delivered an historical speech 
Pangtee warcotante in reply to the addresses from both Houses con- 
leas at tha Met é ak gratulating His Majesty on the conclusion of the 
Empire. | armistice. Then follow ed a lengthy description of 
Bombay Chronicle( ), the ceremony cf presentation of addresses and read- 
ith Dec. ing of His Majesty’s reply. But the expectant 
public of India have not yet been vouchsafed a word 

about the contents of the King’s ‘ historic speech’ itself, which we were told 
previously, was intended to be his Majesty’s message to the whole of the 
Empire on the conclusion of the armistice. ‘Surely India has a right to be 
informed of the contents of this momentous message without the least delay. 


_ Sixteen days have passed since the message was delivered in open Parliament 
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nd ib i is. exsaperating that the Government of India, of Whééver is responsible 
thie astounding step, should deem: it fit to keep the people of India still 
in the dark as to the contents of the message. What is atthe bottom of this 
sorry: businéss? Are we to understand that the Government of India have in 
contemplation the getting up of a big Durbar or some such show of notables 
at which if can be bom poaaty delivered? Or is it that some incoming Pro- 
consul has been entrusted with the immensely difficult task of bringing it 
safely to India in hig pocket, as was done in the case of the Premier’s 
message to India which was entrusted to Sir 8. P. Sinha? Whatever the 
intention of Government, it is highly undesirable that the Indian people 
should be kept in the dark for any length of time about so important a message. 
It should be published forthwith. Or, if the Government of India have any 
good reason for keeping backthe message from our knowledgz for some time, 
those reasons ought to be made known to the public without delay.” 


32. “It was to be expected that the Rowlatt Committee’s report would 
be altogether misused by reactionaries in England 
Comments on the views with a view to prevent the grant of political conces- 
of the Saturday Review gions toIndia. But no one ever dreamt that a 
a ‘Chroni ) weekly that was hitherto looked upon as sane and 
Ath Dea” romele ( )s sober would go suddenly insane and burst out into the 
following :—‘ Ths Times gives us tantalising scraps 
of what is evidently an exciting document. But enough has appeared to 
convince all sane men thatthe lid must be put down on the Montacu- 
Chelmsford Scheme of Home Rule. The Brahmins of Poona are up to the 
chin in murderous conspiracy and it must not be forgotten that the Hindus 
are the majority and the Hindus are ruled by their priests.’ What have the 
Bombay Government to say to this wild charge? Isit not their duty to 
place the Secretary of State in full possession of facts so that he may deal 
with the Saturday Review as it deserves? Arethe Brahmins in Poona up 
to the cbin in murderous conspiracy ? Never was a more mendacious lie 
uttered.......... The Rowlatt Committee’s Report itself does not support any 
such reckless accusation.......... ‘ The Committee has made it clear that the 
Chitpavan Brahmins as a community have nothing todo with the revola- 
tionary movement and here is the Saturday Review weaving out its own 
senseless theories and accusing the Poona Brahmins as a class and thereafter 
trying to hold the whole Hindu community responsible. Is this the news 
about India with which the British public is fed? Why do not Government 
yet allow the Congress-League deputation to proceed to England and expose 
this dangerous nonsense ?......... The “‘ommittee cannot escape the blame 
altogether. It honours the Chitpavan Brahmin with frequent and needless 
notice, likely to mislead the not over-careful reader. Charges against Mr. Tilak 
have been made without giving him an opportunity to appear before the 
Cowmittee. The attempt to connect Shivaji and Ganapati festivals with the 
revolutionary movement is ridiculous in the extreme. When the decision 
in the Chirol case is given, more light will be thrown on this portion 
of the Rowlatt Report, for then Mr. Tilak will be quite free to deal 
with it.- Meanwhile, it behoves Government, the people of Poona and 
Sir Narayan Ganesh Chandavarkar, whose promised book on the real 
genesis of revolutionary crime in India we are awaiting, to place tho real 
facts before the British public and see that the Rowlatt Report is not 
usea asa bludgeon to strike down the reforms. The Saturday Review 
has distinguished itself in another connection also. Referring to Sir William 
Meyer's proposal for increased contribution of money, the journal most un- 
warrantedly says:—‘ Sir William Meyer’s proposal to inorease India’s 
contribution of soldiers was left by the Viceroy’s Council to the decision of the 
non-official members of whom eighteen voted for and five against the motion.’ 
It is difficult to speak with restraint of such downright tmisrepresentatioa. 
Is there no Sea Customs Actin India? Is there no Defence of the Realm 
Act in England? Are there no ways to teach journals of this type the much- 
needed lesson? Now that the election is going ov, what sort of effect such 
statements are likely to bave on the public mind, especially when the repre- 
sentatives of India are not allowed to proceed to England and lay the case 
before the public? Did Sir William Meyer ask for soldiers and did the five 
Councillors refuse them ? ” 
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: 33. . it is difficult to ik Tata what Lord. Islington means by saying 
* _ that in putting down disorder the Government of ~ 
"Protest against the Bengal had ‘paid ‘scrupulous attention to the feelings 
legialeti of the various sections of the community’. To 
— egislation anyone acquainted with the seething discontent in 
Home Ruler (4), 30th Bengal which is very widely spread it seems disgrace- 
Nov. ful that any person in the position of Lord Islington 
| should be guilty of such a clear travesty of facts. 
The incidents of harrowing misery among a large number of detenus in the 
eastern province which have received a very wide publicity will alone be a 
sufficient answer to the ‘scrupulous attention’ of the Bengal executive ‘ to 
the feelings of the various sections of the community ’........... Lord Islington 
is reported to have said that ‘it was abundantly clear that the Government of 
India could not be deprived of the special powers needed to deal effectively 
with violence and disaffection’. Has there been any occasion when the 
Indian Government has considered repressive legislation unnecessary ?......... 
When the Defence of India Act was being rushed through the Indian 
Legislative Council it was given out that it was only a war measure which 
would be made use of on rare occasions. But we know the uses to which 
it has been put. And now that the war is going to be overitis given 
out by the Under Secretary of State for India that ‘the authorities 
should retain adequate means of coping with an extraordinarily difficult 
situation’. But it has ever been like this.......... When the new Dill 
will be introduced in the Indian Legislative Council we have little doubt 
that we shall be duly favoured with a formidable array of superficial 
plausibilities, but we trust that our countrymen have by this time learnt 
their lesson and that they will not allow themselves to be imposed upon once 
again. With the single exception of India we wonder if there is any country 
in the world, civilized or otherwise, where the proposal to make the temporary 
war legislation permanent will be tolerated fora moment. And there is the 
unanswerable argument that if the proposed reforms are real and substantial 
the lawlessness and hostility on which Lord Islington insists will die down by 
itself; and if it does not, it only means that the refornis are insufficent and 
require to be further liberalized and brought in line with the demands of the 
people. The authorities must remember that there is nota single Indian 
publicist of any standing in the country wno can speak in favour of the new 
repression. ‘The opposition to the proposed measures will be strong, organized 
and universal.” 


34. If is as bad for a man to acquire a taste for unrestrained power as 
for a tiger to acquire a taste for blood. The bureau- 
Sudhakar (181), 1st Dee. CYacy : India a an instance in point. This body 
is accustomed to wield uncontrolled power for such a long time that it is 
now extremely sorry at the prospect of parting with it owing to the changed 
conditions created by the war and is busy devising means to retain it in its 
hands in future. The war provided it with an excellent weapon in the shape 
of the Defence of India Act. That weapon, however, is now about to slip out 
of its hands owing to the conclusion of the war. It now intends, therefore, 
to utilize the Rowlatt Committee’s report.to achieve its desired object. It 
was hoped that the bureaucracy would at least be ashamed in its mind to 
enact such a repressive measure as: is contemplated by this Committee’s 
report. The recent utterances of Lord Islington in Parliament, however, do 
not encourage any such hopes since he declared that the Government of India 
will have to be armed after the war with powers analogous to those conferred 
by the Defence of India Act. The Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme is said to 
be our reward for our services in the war. We do not know when weare to 
have that promised reward ; the immediate prospects are that the bureaucracy 
is going to saddle us with a repressive measure. Is the word ‘Gratitude’ 
not to be found at all in its dictionary ? 


*35. ‘“‘ Indian opinion that really counts is practically unanimous in the 

. demand that the proposed Excess Profits Tax 

Protest against the should be abandoned. Commerce and industry ig 
ante & Tater 12), gt, ine bad enough way already without needing the 
Dec. os utter demoralisation that would follow the imposition 


of this pew tax. There will simply be no ‘ excegs 
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profits’ to tax. Prices have already fallen and there will be a yet greater fall 


when tonnage is made available and when foreign manufactured articles begin 
to come in. Investments have fallen in value by crores of rupees. Lastly, 
now that peace is not only in sight, but within reach , a measure like the 
Excess Profits ['ax, which has the indubitable attribute of a war measure would 
be extremely out of place. It is for the Government to restore calm in an 
atmosphere already very much disturbed.” 


36. The Kesari refers to the Government of India Circular to the 
Provincial Governments to continus the policy of 
Comments on the economy and says that the Provincial Governments 

Circular of the Govern- hitherto economised only. in education, Public 


ment of India to continue = Works Department and Sanitation and that while 
the policy of economy. 


| allowances were granted to big officers, the poor 
ae ee subordinates got the war = en, Sie after the war 
and that the grievances of the primary teachers have not yet been redressed. 
It remarks that suggestions for remission and grant of tagavi on easy’terms 
were rejected. It is for economy but wants that the efficiency of the depart- 
ments should be maintained and that the lower ranks should not be starved. It 
says that the war experience has taught that Indians can do the work of 
hundreds of Europeans without anv hitch and that much economy can 
be effected if Indians are appointed to high posts instead of recruiting 
Europeans on fat salaries. 


3/. The Kesari supports the view of the Indian Chamber of Commerce 

| _. that a commercial representative should be sent to 

Pn nog Imperial the Peace Conference. It proceeds to criticise the 

Kesari (113), 8rd Dec. scheme of Imperial preference and says that India 

stands to suffer by the adoption of it if other 

countries are excluded from trading with her by heavy imports and if she has 

to depend only on England for finished goods. It remarks that when England 

wanted cotton, cotton cultivation was encouraged.in India at the expense of 

food crops. Now it says the reverse is the case and the London Z'umes is 

demanding that food crops should be raised. In its opiniou, an Indian 

expert is needed in the War Cabinet to lcok carefully after Indian economic 
interests. 


88. The Jdm-e-Jamshed condemns the attitude of certain Anglo-Indians 
| who are at present trying in England to stifle the 
_ Protest against the poli- gauge of Indian progress and declares that they are 
= age he ge certain doing a positive disservice to the Empire by thus 
astank neroenaeesS ™ ~ embittering the feelings of Indians against the bureau- 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (28), Cracy. The paper shen proceeds to show that the 
6th Dec. opposition they have offered to the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms deserves no consideration whatever, 
inasmuch as their opinions have been founded on their experience of India and 
Indian people, not as they are to-day, but as they were in the years past. India 
to-day, the paper asserts, has been almost revolutionised in its sentiments and 
ambiticns and the argument that even the awakened Indians need training in 
matters political and administrative, simply amounts to a stigma on the British 
Rule, which has failed to train Indians in the domain of politics and adminis- 
tration even within a period of more than a century. It, therefore, urges the 
thoughtful and considerate Anglo-Indians to discourage the attempts of the 
Indo-British Association in this direction and concludes by saying that 
Bombay now sorely needs an association of Indians and Kuropeans which can 
work out the politica], industrial and economic reforms in a spirit of co-opera- 
tion. 


39. Mr. Asquith in Parliament declared that the King was the servant 
Of his people. Truly such sentiments redound to 

The King of Englandis the greatness both of the King and the people. But 
the servant of his people. if the creat Emperor is the servant of the people 


Porcremh (122), Ist how is it that the bureaucracy is the master here ? 


As a matter of fact that body is in the service of a 
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after the war 


great servent: True Englishmen ought not to be sorry if the bureaucracy 
cease to be masters and we obtain swardjya. 


40. The King of 9 - shown by his conduct so war 
: : that he is the servant of his people, and he takes 
os, gphecol an At aM pride in calling himself their servant. The relations 
between the King-Emperor’s officials and the people here ought therefore 
also to be the same. Why do not then the efforts of the advanced classes 
who are working in this direction. succeed? Because, although they are 
outwardly trying to make His Majesty and the bureaucracy the servants of the 
people, their real object is to turn them into their own servants for they are 
proud of their own castes and consider the other communities as inferior to 
themselves. They talk of their own purity and sacredness and do not brook 
any interference with the caste system. While this state of things endures 
what King would like to call himself the servant of his people? 


41. In the course of a long article upon the proposed Lesgue of Nations 
the Ldjakdran writes :—When peace is concluded 
India and the proposed we shall learn from newspapers that Ireland has got 
sag rete re lat Home Rule, the Poles are freed from foreign domina- 
ia pee, Ne tion, the Germans are rid of their Kaiser, and the 
Slav nationalities of Austria-Hungary have got 
swarajya. When we get these tidings, are we to indulge in festivities spend- 
ing money from our own pockets? Sir. S. P. Sinha and the Maharaja of 
Bikanir, our representatives at the Peace Conference, are not themselves 
aware of the extent of their own powers. When a question affecting India 
comes up for discussion, is Sir Satyendra to exchange views frankly with 
President Wilson or is he to take his cue from some British statesman? 
India of course will not be separately represented in the League of Nations 
that will come into existence after the conclusion of peace. But the subjects 
of those Empires which become members of the League should have the right 
of appealing to it against the rulers of the Empire they live in. The 
utterances of both Mr. Lloyd George and President Wilson clearly indicate 
that the principle of self-determination is to be made applicable throughout 
the whole world. It may perhaps be argued that the introduction of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme amounts to this application to India. It is 
incumbent upon us, therefore, to let Mr. uloyd George and President Wilson 
kpow that the scheme in question does not quite perform that function. It 
should be open to Indians to place their grievances before the League of 
Nations when it is formed. ‘Then alone it will benefitus. The League will 
be a sort of Appeal Court and all oppressed peoples should be free to appeal to 
i. But Sir Subramaniam’s letter to President Wilson stirred the gall of the 
bureaucracy. ‘That body and men of the type of Lord Sydenham are 
apparently of opinion tbat Indians must not complain to anyone outside the 
Kmpire. Perhaps Mr. Lloyd George will! declare before President Wilson at the 
Peace Conference that the principle of self-determination will be applied to 
India. But Mr. Lloyd George will not hold the Premiership of England for all 
time. One day a Curzon or a Sydenham might become Premier and the 
progress of India might not be as rapid as we would wish it to be. Therefore 
a country like India ruled by an alien bureaucracy can only benefit from the 
League of Nations if it has the right of appealing to it. 


42. .“ The war is practically over. What about India? Is she to stand 
alone in the ranks of bondsmen when all other 

What will be India’s -peoples are to be granted their own? Will her 
fate in the reconstruction smple resources be even now at the mercy of each 


enterprising outsider? Will India alone be the 
Pg fl en wa scapegoat of a free world? India is looking with 
expectant eyes. One-fifth of the whole human race 
lies today completely dependent for the slightest thing upon outsiders. One- 
fifth of mankind is eagerly watching the issues of the war. India has given 
ker all to help the cause of the Allies—the cause of justice, freedom and 


aight. What-is going to be her fate»in the reconstruction which awaits 
‘the world ?” 
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43. Referring to the Supplementary contribution of £45 millions to be 
made by India towards war expenditure, the Home 
Why India should not Ruwler remarks :—“ The great point which the officials 
now be called upon to pay jaboured for all it was worth was that unless India 
a supplementary contri- made that gift her safety was in great jeopardy. 
ution of £45 millions But thet hannily th . 7. 
towards war expenditure. ach dag cts cag. 2 af ey Ngee sete A gator Ra a 
Home Ruler (4), 30th Obvious to every one that there was no necessity 
Nov. - for this fresh gift. What makes the situation far 
worse is that the country is suffering from a scarcity 
which is unparalleled in the memory of living man. Under the circum- 
stances it would be monstrous if India were deprived of this money with 
which an infinite amount of relief work could be done. Is it ever realized 
by the powers that be that the bulk of the Indian population is in a condition 
scarcely ‘better than that of people in areas devastated in the present war in 
their worse days? But there is splendid and organized philanthropy to 
succour the poor Belgian and the poor Servian while the poor Indian is left free 
to starve at his leisure. We have no agency to advertise our crushing poverty 
and with a strong, foreign and antagonistic press right in our midst, ever 
ready to pervert facts, misconstrue motives and misunderstand our actions, 
the situation is almost helpless. But we trust that the fearful famine 
conditions prevailing in our midst cannot be explained away by any amount 
of camouflage and that the Government of India will recognize the urgent 
necessity of using these forty-five millions sterling in immediately taking 
relief measures to combat this wide-spread famine. If the English people 
could vividly realize the situation here they would not only give up the 
forty-five millions but collect a large sum to relieve the hard conditions here. 
But will the Anglo-Indians let them sce things as they are? ”’ 


44, ‘ Public curiosity is now aroused regarding the continued existence 
of the Publicity Boards. ‘here is a consider- 
Criticismofthe working able deal of money still spent on this vow 
of the Bombay Publicity superfluous department of Government the solid 
ga Vieaiil achievement of which is known to us, as we 
7th Sg wonscle ( ), indicated some weeks ago, only in the shape of 
the excellent ‘War Journal’ issued at Allahabad 
and the equally interesting ‘Haq’ of Lahore which in Urdu continues 
to provide most useful and stimulating information regarding the war. 
We have a vague idea that a branch of the Publicity Board exists in 
Bombay and that expenditure on it continues to be incurred at the cost of 
the public purse. We understand that as usual the higher officials who do 
the ordering are paid in satisfying cheques, while the humbler hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, who are assigned the task of translation and such other 
secondary duties, remain yet to be remunerated on a decent, let alone a 
liberal, scale. Lest some unfortunate struggling clerk who finds it hard to 
make both ends meet in these days of scarcity be incontinently cashiered on 
the suspiction of having supplied this information to the Chronicle, 
it is a moral obligation on us to intimate to the wary conductors of the 
Publicity Branch in Bombay that it is not always the unhappy and dis- 
appointed underlings who seek our assistance: it is quite as often higher 
officials who, chafing under the organised injustice inflicted upon them, 
ask us to give publicity regarding the otherwise unpublishable facts likely 
to be suppressed by a board whose business is Publicity.” 


45. The Vafddar considers it a great injustice to the Muhammadans of 
India and the loyal services rendered by them during 
Alleged need of Musal- the war that they should have no representative of 


man representation onthe thojy own at the Peace Conference and suggests that 
Peace Conference. 


5 Mr. Abul Kalam Azad or Mr. Muhammad Ali should 
tener On: i oe be nominated without any delay with a view to con- 
ciliate M uhammadan Opinion in the country. It calls upon Muhammadan 
newspapers in the country to substantiate the claims of Muhammadans for 
representation on the Peace Conference and exhorts. Muhammadan leaders 
to enlighten public opinion in England in the matter. It adds :—To conceal 
their real feelings at this juncture would be tantamount for the Muhamma- 


+o . 
7 a 


dans to being guilty of the greatest religious sin and also of being inimical to 
Government: Should the Peace Conference come to any conclusions that 
would be opposed to the religion of the Muhammadans and their sentiments 
then the Muhammadans will never forget the injury done to them, and the 
sense of injustice done to them for being loyal to their rulers at the expense of 
the claims of religion and the Khaliphate will rankle in their hearts and 
a will always come in the way of the unity of the Muhammadans and the 
ie English people and eventually bring forth bitter fruit. We do not wish for 
es: such undesirable consequences and, therefore, strongly urge the necessity of 
Mubhammadan representation on the Peace Conference. 


46. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm in a series of articles dilates at great length 
on the loyalty shown by Muhammadans all tho 
The part played by world over to their respective rulers and dwells on 
Musalmans all the world the folly of Turkey in having been beguiled into 
one me Great War. throwing in its lot with the schemi»g and unscrupulous 
dr-e-Islam (58), 5 
Ond, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th Germany who counted upon securing the sympathy 
and 7th Dec. _ of the Muhammadans in all parts of the world by 
_befooling Turkey into an alliance with itself in 
its schemes of world domination. It refers in passing to the loyalty 
shown by Muhammadans in Russia and Morocco to their rulers and how 
bravely they fought on their side. It also refers to the failure of the German 
agents to win over the sympathy of Persia and Afghanistan and dwells with 
admiration on their staunch friendship towards the British. It mentions the 
part played in this war by the Arabs who separated themselves from the Turks 
and did yeoman’s service to the British in bringing about the successful 
termination of the war. It remarks that though Turkey was misguided by the 
influence of the “ Young Turks” it made a clean and manly fight and has at 
last laid down its arms; and, therefore, the paper confidently believes that 
Britain will not take an undue advantage over its adversary but will dispel the 
gloom of the Muhammadans at its present plight by maintaining its existence 
and bringing about its reorganisation. 
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47. ‘Mr. Montagu took an opportanity to deal with Indian affairs at 
length in his electioneering speech at Cambridge. 

Comments on Mr. He referred very properly to the pledge given to 
Montagu’s speech at India through him with the assent of all parties and 
pers oe “] renewed but lately by the Premier, Mr. Bonar Law’ 
Oe Apap @( )s and, we may add, the ex-Premier also. India has 
established her claim to partnership within the 
Empire and Mr. Montagu but voices the heartfelt ambition and desire of 
India when he ungrudgingly admits India’s unique war-services ‘out of her 
| Pee own free well’, ‘ owing to her sympathy with the Allies’ cause and her belief 
| ‘Vee in their ideals’ and says that India must henceforth be treated as a partner. 
a w.eeeeeee Lord Sydenham, the amateur Empire-builder, wants subscription for 
| | ea the Indo-British Association as ‘insurance premium for British interests in 
Ms | eae India’. We are quite at a loss to know how by feeding the Sydenhamites, 
‘ea British interests, if they are at all in danger in India, can be preserved. But 
that apart, the naked and revolting statement of the aim and object of the 
Indo-British Association rouses justly the wrath of Mr. Montagu and he 
belabours the noble lord mercilessly. We have no desire to stay the hand 
of Mr. Montagu. Lord Sydenham must know, if he is capable of understand- 
ing the signs of the times, that Indian interests must be hereafter supreme, at 
least, in India. India is perfectly willing to bear her share of the burdens so 
| far as the Empire is concerned, along with other partners. But in India, the 
first and last thing to be considered is the welfare of her people, on which 
me. Mr. Montagu wisely rested his case. Lord Sydenham richly deserved the 
stern rebuke administered to him by Mr. Montagu, though we are afraid the 
retired Royal Engineer is not the man to profit by it........... The old com- 
mercial spirit in which India was governed cannot be revived any longer. 
Mr. Montagu deserves the thanks of the country for clearly enunciating in 
unmistakable terms the future policy of the British in India. Lord Lans- 
downe was the other reactionary dealt with by Mr. Montagu in his speech. 
esseseeee ‘Mr. Montagu made short work of him and quoted a letter from an 
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Indian officer in Palestine to show that Indian soldiers were in no way 
Opposed or indifferent to reforms, as was asserted by Lord Lansdowne. 
Mr. Montagu understands India in a way no former responsible British 
Minister did. He has been all over India and knows fully the neglected and 
wasted opportunities of England in India.......... Mr. Montagu did not deal 
sertatim with the suggestions of the Indian National Congress and has 
contended himself with making bald and general statements. He is natura!ly 
elusive. We cannot but say that he committed a grave blunder in coupling 
Mrs. Besant and the Congress with Lord Sydenham and his friends. The 
latter are the open and avowed enemies of the reforms in any shape and 
character whereas the Indian National Congress supports the reforms but 
wants certain necessary changes and amendments to be made. ‘T'he contro- 
versy which Mr. Montagu raises about the immediate fitness of India for 
Home Rule is not pertinent. It has only an academic interest inasmuch as 
the Indian National Congress is prepared to accept diarchy for a time, to 
effect an early passage of the reforms. What are the tests which Mr. Mon- 
tagu is willing to apply to prove the fitness of any country for self-govern- 
ment? It goes without saying that all the Kuropean countries are not and 
were never on @ Similar plane of progress. How is it that all these countries 
are enjoying more or less an equal measure of self-government? What is 
the progress achieved by the Balkan States existing and the Balkan State to 
come? What was the state of Canada when Lord Durham, to whom 
Mr. Montagu is likened, brought her self-government? ‘To come nearer 
home, what was the state of Kngland even in 1832? The intelligentsia 
of India is as fit and capable as the intelligentsia of any other country 
in the world to conduct self-goveriment.......... Of all countries in the 
world, is India alon3 to satisfy tests and those too laid down by a 
party directly interested? If Mr. Montagu means that analogies of other 
countries do not apply because India has been conquered by. England, 
he relapses again into the policy of ‘317 years ago’, which is condemned by 
him.......... Mr. Montagu glides over the one great objection universally 
raised in India to his scheme that he has left the Government of India wholly 
untouched.......... Mr. Montagu hotly denies that there is any mistrust or 
suspicion of the people. We are willing to believe him. But of what avail 
are mere gcod intentions? Mr. Montagu has not dealt with the objections 
raised and suggestions made and his mere assertion of good faith cannot 


reconcile the people of India to the reforms in the shape he has put them 
forth.” 


48. ‘“‘ Mr. Montagu’s recent speech at Cambridge may anger the stiff- 
Nia Mie a (ee necked gentlemen of Anglo-India and the Indo- 
Dec British Association ; it should not give offence to any 
; Indian Nationalist. Some of its assumptions in 
regard to India are untrue, ignoring as they do India’s equipment for self- 
government ; its criticism of the Nationalists who ask, as we have asked, for 
more than the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme can promise, lacks that uncom- 
promising idealism which of all the statesmen of to-day we see but in one— 
President Wilson. But the speech shows an attitude and spirit of genuine 
sympathy with India; and that part of it which meets the criticism of the 


Sydenham group rests on a genuine appreciation of our national aspirations - 


and the Kmpire’s international obligations.” 


49. The Kesari refers to Mr. Montagu’s speech before his electors and 
ees says that he took rightly to task Lords Sydenham 
Kesars, (115), Sra Deo. i Lansdowne. tt adds :—Mr. Montagu has called 
for the views of the Indian Army also from its British Officers. He learns 
that racial hatred has disappeared and that interdining takes place between 
all classes and that they are enthusiastic about the grant of swardjya to 
India. Take any department, for the sake of their belly they will sign any 
papers put before them by their heads. Butitis a fact that in the hearts 
of all, the flame of swardjya burns. Mr. Montagu has laid the Home Rulers 
under great obligations by describing truly the feelings of the Indian Army 
and by hoisting Lord Sydenham with his own petard. For Home Rulers do 
not possess 48s many means as Mr. Montagu to understand the feelings of the 
Indian Army. 
H 3833—6 CON 


a 


+ to ir. Montagu’s speech at Cambridge, the Hindusthan 
considers it improper on the part of the Secretary 
a ee of State to have put the Nationalists of the Special 
Congress on the same footing with the members of 
the Indo-British Association, in connection with 


‘ their views on the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, since the criticism of the 


former is purely constructive. ‘The paper apprehends an increased agitation 


‘unless the Reforms are revised in the light of this criticism and asserts that 


what the Nationalists want is not Home Rule for India to-day but that the 
numerous limitations and safeguards provided in the Report should be 
lessened, if Mr. Montagu earnestly desires to put India on the safe 
path of self-government. In the end, it cangratulates Mr. Montagu on his 
able defence of the Indian Reforms against Lord Sydenham and his party 
and hopes that he will prove as enthusiastic in his acts in future as he is 
in bis words at present. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed is of opinioa that a deputation 
on behalf of the Moderate party should immediately proceed to England to 
counteract the effect of the agitation engineered by Lord Sydenham “and hie 
party. ‘I'he paper feels confident that Mr. Montagu’s and Mr. Lloyd George’ . 
intention of putting India on the path of self-government will prevail in the 
eud. The paper expresses its gratification 4{ Mr. Montagu’s speech and 
declares that if the British Parliament will carry out the reforms in conformity 
with the’ Moderate opinion in this country, people will be extremely satisfied 
and the British rule in India will be entirely safe and secura.| 


51. “ Commenting on ‘Sir William Duke’s speech before the Britain 
and India Association, Young India writes :—This 
Comments on Sir former wember of the Bengal Executive Council 
hot oe ig rer or proceeded to say that ‘the masses in India generally 
Solin Riieniahion at present showed little desire for a political change 
Young India (13), 4th 9nd the small politically-conscious class needed ¢rain- 
Dec. ing in the responsibilities of Government. If the 
history of India under the British cannot be regarded 
as sufficiently conclusive, we have only to turn to the history of Egypt, which 
the British occupied even more avowedly for the purpose of training Egyptians 
in the art of government. Sir William’s claim to speak the mind of the 
masses in this country, though by no means new or novel with a member of 
his class, is, we consider, an impertinence waich has no justification whatso- 
ever. It is indisputable that the English officials being unapproachable except 
by sycophants or unprincipled and unscrupulous scoundrels, are ‘ignorant of 
the real condition of affairs.. Whether of India or of Kgypt or any other part 
of the globe which is dominated by a foreign bureaucracy, this is equally true. 
Apart from this, it is a political truism that one nation dominated by another 
has never yet ‘ prospered’ in its real and logical sense. If it were otherwise, 
why should the British or the French object to Poland or Alsace Lorraine 
being subject to Germanism? As a wellknown British authority on problems 
of nationality truly observes, ‘if we (the British) had possessed the gift of 
moral leadership, the magnetism that attracts and inspires, we should by 
now have trained up a generation competent to govern Egypt unaided.’......... 
The only justification for all the cantin which the British bureaucracy and 
champions of Vesied Interest indulge-is that they regard the establishment of 
a national government in India as a catastrophe to their sclfish aims and 
immoral designs or as a disaster to their monopoly of place and power in 
India.” 


92. The electioneering campaign is in full swing in the British Isles. 
8 Indians cannot have any idea of tne bitterness which 
British Parliamentary the elections evoke between the several political 
elections and India. eas 3 : ; 
Sudhdkar (131), lst Dec. Patties in England on such occasions. There is, 
however, one peculiarity about their wrangle. They 
do not make the mistake of fighting over an Indian question. They are all 
so very anxious about the welfare of India that they never question any 
party’s fitness to rule over India however unfit, according to them, it may be 
to rule at home! They do not make the governance of India a par by question. 
This is why the British elections do not interest us. The washerman’s ass 
receives sympathy neither from his son nor from his servant. Similarly 
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bureaucracy on its back. 


93. “To every one who carefully studied the evidence given by Anglo- 
Criticism of the Indians, official and non-official, before the Public 
evidence given by Anglo- Services Commission it will not be at all surprising 
Indian officials: and :on- that our Anglo-Indian friends are repeating their 
officials before the Re- old tactics and sticking at nothing in their beroic 
form Committees. efforts to make the Reform Committees believe that 
Home Ruler (4), 30th the present system of administration is about the 
Nov. best and that it will be a grievous blunder to make 
any serious departure from it. We find that our anticipations are fully 
borne out in an informing article in the Searchlight- of Patna in which the 
writer tells us something about the standard of honesty among Anglo-Indian 
witnesses and shows us the stuff of which the local bureaucrats are made. 
seeseeeee We wonder on what principle, if principles have anything to do 
with it, these Anglo-Indian gentry can bring themselves to give expression 
to these baseless calumnies. And the fact that revered gentlemen enthusi- 
astically join hands with their compatriots, and even goa step furthur, in 
this campaign of calumny reveals a pitiful state of things and provides a 
strong reascn why the existing state of things must be promptly changed and 
the wholesome influence of public opinion should freely run through every 
part of the political machinery. For want of this healthy curative it has 
been rotting and threatens to corrupt our public life beyond remedy. It is 
ulterly disgraceful that public officials while giving evidence should openly 
act in aspirit of shameless partisanship. We can hardly conceive of 
a stronger condemnation of the existing system of administration.” 


04. In the fifth article on the Industrial Commission’s Report the 
Bombay Chronicle writes:—‘ The Commissioners 

Comments onthe discuss the preparation of an extensive programme 
report of the Industrial of research in India. Was that the function of 
Ne eo nnetr sii the Commission? How was this labour going to 
ombay Chronicle (_), rer , , 
6th Dec. assist in the immediate development of the many 
important industries on which the future of India 

depends? In the scheme presented to us we aretold that specialised work 
for private firms and on private account should be sent to research institutes 
similar to the Tata Institute at Bangalore, and not tothe specialised research 
institutions of the Government for the reason that these institutions will 
have wore than enough work to do for the Government. We should object 
to this suggestion, because the administration of these institutions, especially 
the ‘lata Research Institute at Bangalore, is anything but satisfactory. 
The institution was meant to serve as a practical means for nursing and 
encouraging Indian talent by affording every facility for research in the 
country itself. Instead of that it has degenerated into a mere licenced 
house where shelter is given at India’s expense to foreign chemists and 
engineers in obtaining fat fees by private consultation work. The 
result has been that the work of the institution has been neglected. 
One can very well imagine how the interests of the country are served 
at this institution by its foreign professors from tie fact that one of 
them was recently allowed to travel as far as China or Japan on his own 
work. No wonder then that till now there has not been published a single 
work of first class merit either by the professors or their students who are 
constantly neglected. Jamsedji Tata’s noble gift has, in fact, been a source 
of appalling waste. ‘The institution, which denies scope to men like Bose 
aud Ray, is not expected to fulfil the high hopes of its founder or to serve 


any national cause. Until there is some radical change in its administration - 


and until the professors are debarred from engaging in private work by 
statute, it is impossible to build up any hopes of its utility. It is satisfactory 
to note, however, that the Commissioners are not in favour of maintaining 
in London a laboratory for ‘ research’ work. Such werk as has been done 
at the expense of India in London and elsewhere could very easily have been 
done by Indian talent in India. he Commissioners then proceed with their 
sugsestions as regards industrial and technical education. To this subject is 
devoted a very lengthy chapter which coufirms our belief that they were rather 


whichever party is in power in England India has to carry the load of om, 


4 dying dich ‘problentie and devising such schemes as 
® consideration and settlement of the real issues before 
ob er, however, contains some very sound and helpful 


ndations for improving technical education in the country, but the 
né ove — for the training of a class of competent foremen than for 
Rise othe 00 +a for assuming ne eR ape Tac. in 


55. Industry and Commerce can alone ensure a country’s greatness 
* Indu Prakash (40), 4th and a country like India that lags behind in these 


Dec has always to depend upon others. How is it then 


that we do not like the report of the Commission 
that was appointed to suggest means to set us on the path of progress ? 
The reason is to be found in the limited field of inquiry to which the Commis- 


- pioners were required to confine themselves. They were plainly told that they 


might make any suggestions they liked provided they did not conflict with the 
present economic policy of the Government of India. This evidertly means 
that the question of foreign commerce was wholly excluded from the Com- 
mission’s field of inquiry and that is why the report does not interest us. 
We have been contending all these years that our commercial relations with 
foreign countries, England included, should be such as would not hinder our 
Own progress. Barring this solitary item the Commission has made some 
useful suggestions and its report is not, therefore, altogether valueless. 


*56. ‘‘ Some months, before, when the Congress met in a special session 

at Bombay, it assembled there to record the opinion 

Some of the subjects of the nation regarding the new seheme of Reforms 
which the ensuing Con- prepared not by the representatives of the people, but 
gy at Delhi should take by Mr, Montagu and Lord Chelmsford. At Lucknow 
Pan teten (6), 8th. the Congress had passed a scheme of Reforms which 
De. was approved by the whole nation and was considered. 
in all solemnity to be the minimum of their demands 

Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford prepared a scheme of their own in reply to 
these demands, and the Special Session held at Bombay had to see how far 
the scheme wou!d satisfy their demands and to suggest certain modifications 
in order to bring it to the line. It was a question of compromise. ‘The policy 
of ‘give and take’ was the dominant factor, and no doubt the leaders had a 
very difficult duty to perform. But their task has been lightened a good deal 
now. They assemble at Delhi at a time when the principle of ‘ self-determi- 
nation’ bas won a signal victory, and is paid homage to by all statesmen and 
politicians from President Wilson down to an ordinary bureaucrat. Strictly 
interpreted, the principle of ‘ Self-determination’ would entitle the Indian 
National Congress and the Muslim League to fra e their own Scheme which 
ought to be accepted by the British nation, and must be approved, advocated, 
and enforced by the future League of Nations. It is no doubt a consummation 
devoutly to be wished for. ‘The Congress must proclaim this right of theirs to 
all the world at large, and must. even appeal to the nations assembled at the 
Peace Conference. India can surely rely upon the support of all nations includ- 
ing the colonies of the British Empire. This is the firat duty before the Con- 
gress at Delhi....... The right of India to participate in the Peace Conference 
has been acknowledged by all. Already Sir 8S. P. Sinha has proceeded to Eng- 
land to take his place in the Council of Nations; but he represents official 
Indiaby his own admission. It is urgently necessary, therefore, that the Con- 
gress must make all possible efforts to get a true representation to the people 
of India at the Peace Conference in order to vindicate her equality in the 
Council of Nations as well as to advocate her case there. The Congress must 
also demand the removal of the bar to the Congress and Home Rule deputa- 
tions in order that the real representatives of India should be in England ata 
time when the Peace Conference will hold its sittings. India cannot tolerate 
being traduced and blasphemed wholesale without having an opportunity to 
crush her opponents. The question of general amnesty to all political 
prisoners and internees also will, we are sure, engage the attention of the 
Congress. The Congress will, we hope, give expression in unmistakable 
‘terms to its sense in this matter. The political offenders may be misguided 
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judicial pronouncements. It is an act of mercy and clemency, and justice 
and mercy are never separated.” 


57. The National Congress will begin its sittings at Delhi on the 26th 
Sudhdkar (131), 1st instant. The time is come to give the lie to the 
Dec.; Sanjaya (124), 4th irritating bureaucratic dictum ‘Hanoz Dihli dur 
Tec. ast’ in its own capital. We are sure the forth- 
coming Congress will make it plain that on the 
strergth of our loyalty and of the principle of self-determinatiou we have not 
only neared Deihi but have actually rushed it. It behoves every patriotic 
individual, therefore, to shrink from no sacrifice to make the Congress 
a success. We must remember that our task is very difficult as our anta- 
gonists are exceptionally powerful. If we do not compel the bureaucracy to 
retract its haughty expression ‘Hanoz Dihli dur ast’ owing to waut of 
tenacity, unity and resolution on our part, we shall for ever subject ourselves 
to its domination. All sons of the soil whether they be Moderates or 
Extremists desire to free their land from the evil spirit of the bureaucracy. 
Will our desire to attain swardjya be ever satisfied if we permanently 
divide ourselves into separate camps? All wish to reach the same goal and 
if can only be reached by unity. We trust our Moderate brethren will 
realise the gravity of the occasion and abandon their policy of holding aloof 
from the national gathering. [‘I'he Sanjaya says the Congress should press for 
its own representative at the Peace Conference and suggests the names of 
Mr. Tilak, Sved Hasan Imam and Pandit Malaviya.| 


08. ‘* The despotic powers exercised by executive officers over the press 
in this country are a well-known scandal of the 
How the pressin Sind British administration. But the invidious and far- 
is being, harassed by the reaching nature of their influence over the different 
authorities. departments of the Municipalities and Local Boards 
Home Ruler (4), 380th ; 
Was greatly aggravates the hardships of mofussil papers. 
We have seen how the libraries of Sind had perforce 
to bow to the most unjust order of exclusion of all the independent journals 
from their reading rooms. We ars informed that systematic attempts are 
also being made by certain inspecting offiters of the Educational Department 
to restrict the circulation of these papers in the villages and small towns. 
Another way of strangling the mofussil papers is to withhold printing work 
from their presses.,......... In a similar manner, complaints have reached us 
about the work of Local Boards which is being kept back from the papers that 
have been banned, throughout the province. In the smaller towns where 
the quantity of job work is very small, the printing presses have greatly to 
look to Government and the Local bodies for work. Depending, as most 
papers do, for their very existence upon the extra printing work, its stoppage 
would mean their strangulation. Wequoted some time ago the example 
of the Shikarpnr Municipality, whose president, a retired Deputy Collector, 
did not want the Home fuler to get its advertisements for publication; it is 
shameful that even a city municipality should not be free from the spirit of 
bias against nationalist papers of which the Government has unfortunately 
set such a vicious example. Altogether the situation has become intolerable 
and deserves more energetic handling on the part of public men. We are 
glad to notice that the Sind Provincial Congress Committee is going to 
consider the matter. We would also suggest the formation of a Sind Press 
Association, without the least possible delay. This step would undoubtedly 
prove to be a source of strength.” 


59. Commenting on the donation of one lakh made to the New Times of 
Karachi the Sindhi remarks:—“ This is indeed a 

Comments on the dona- liberal and munificent donation. This only serves 
tion of one lakh tothe to stimulate our efforts to give vent to our honest 
New ye by pores opinion about things and men. It seems to proclaim 
emERe OL), SUES SOV: vith trumpet voice: ‘Follow an ideal. Never 
halt, Never falter, Progress Onward and onward along the path of rectitude 
and freedom, and God is bound to help you. ‘I'he desperate attempts of the 
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and misdirected, but there can never be aay doubt as to their sense of 
patriotism. None asks this grant as a matter of right. None questions the 


to conceal the sun of truth from public vision have proved futile. 
} there will be much genashing of teeth and beating of breasts when 


‘+ Note how the national press. inasmuch as it loses the sympathy of the 


Government gains hundred times more in good will and support of the people. 
A golden opportunity is now presented to the Government of the country to 
loosen the restraints unjustly placed upon the movements and actions of 
persons and aptly-celebrate the victory of the democratic cause. Master, do 
not vaunt of democracy and self-determination abroad and muzzle democratic 
aspirations here.” 


60. “It isthe peculiar misfortune of this province that while the man 
at the head of administration is an uomitigated 
autocrat there is nothing to check him in indulging 
his repressive instincts. Unlike the head of a 


Reflections on the alleged 
autocratic rule of the 
resent Commissioner in 


“nd presidency he is relieved from any disobliging 
Home Ruler (4), 30th Colleagues who may not see eye to eye with him. 
Nov. There is no legislative council in the province to 


voice authoritatively the growing public opinion 
and so far as the Government of Bombay is concerned their greatest pleasure 
is to wash their hands of this part of the presidency and to comfort themselves 
with the pious hope that its affairs are administered in an exemplary 
manner. And sothe conclusion is that we are left to the tender mercies 
of Mr. Lawrence. India is the oné great country in the world which suffers 
from the blighting influence of an autocratic government but we doubt 
whether even in India another Mr. Lawrence exists. Apart from the man 
the peculiar circumstances governing Sind are extremely favourable to the 
exercise of autocratic power. If our fate is for sometime at least to be 
linked with Bombay then it is the bounden duty of the Government and 
the non-oflicials in the presidency to closely scrutinise the affairs of this 
province and not leave us out in the cold.” 


61. Commenting on the formation of a Military Welcome Committee at 
Karachi for the entertainment of arriving and depart- 

Comments on the for- ing troops under demobilization the Home Ruler 
mation of a Military remarks:—‘‘ So ther. we shall spend-twelve lakhs of 
Welcome Committee at rypees on welcoming the troops which pass through 


Karachi for the entertain- — “ 
ment of arriving and Karachi either way. The tremendous services which 


departing troops. these troops have rendered to the cause of humanity 
Home Ruler (4), 30th entitle them to our deepest gratitude and we would be 
Nov. the last people to grudgethem any entertainment. But 


the question is can we afford twelve lakhs of rupees 
for this purpose? Itis a matter of common knowledge that the country is 
now faced with famine conditions which have never prevailed in the memory 
of living man. So long as the war lasted, fearful as was the famine it was in 
the background in light of the greater calamity of the war. But now that 
the war is over we realize what an extremely serious situation we have to face. 
In view of the grinding poverty of large masses of people in the country and 
the large relief measures wich must be immediately undertaker it appears to 
us that every kind of public expenditure, which can by any means be avoided, 
must be strongly opposed. While the people want bread we can do without 
any public entertainments and we aro sure that the gallant soldiers who have 
fought and won this terrible war will be the last people to oppose the sugges- 
tion that the money intended for entertaining them should be diverted to 
relieving the starving masses. We expect public men in the province to 


speak out clearly and boldly.” 


62. ‘‘The unjust and extraordinary order of the Bombay Government 
banning the nationalist newspapers from registered 

Comments on the libraries in the Province has evoked public indigna- 
refusal of two libraries in tion and protest. The management of two of the 
Sind to obey the Govern- yosistered libraries—the N. J. Library, Shikarpur, and 


ment order banning cer- . a Cael 
tain papers from registered the Old Sukkur Library—have refused to submit to 


icantan the order and have decided to continue to place 
New Times (7), 4th them on their tables. Ifthe local Government knew 
Dec. public feeling and public opinion on the watter it 


‘ would press for an immediate cancellation of the 
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order. The order against the newspapers has created a feeling that the 
Government is anxious to suppress all expression of honest opinion, and coming 
as it did after the frank expression of our opinion about the Montagu-Chelms- 
ford Reforms, the order impressed upon the people the necessity of a free press. 
That has been the subject of discussion among public men all over the 
Province and the general feeling to save the newspapers from being ‘ shut 
down’. And nothing has helped that feeling so much as the wild abuse and 
misrepresentation in which the local Anglo-Indian daily has indulged. The 
Libraries concerned have followed the only course open to them under the 
circumstances—that of refusing to obey the order...:...... Whatever the 
origin of the order it stands as a menace to the liberty of the press and free 
education and the people have the right—nay, the necessity—to defend them- 
selves against its encroachments. There is unfortunately a class of Indians— 
usually officials—who are more enthusiastic in seeing such an order carried 
out than the high officials themselves. ‘here are possibly some tale-carriers 
and wire-pullers with woom we have to count. And to combat all this, there 
arises the paramount necessity of financing those libraries which may be 
denied Government and municipal help. Itis unlikely that many libraries 
would refuse to obey the order as most of them are indirectly under Govern- 
ment control through its employees. But any libraries which are deprived of 
any financial support from the Government and the municipality, should 
receive liberal help from the public. ‘There is enough patriotism in Sind to 
run all the registered libraries in Sind should they be deprived of Government 
or municipal aid. In any case the two libraries which have chosen to 
assert the right of free opinion and free education should be strengthened 
with contributions. The District Congress and the Home Rule organisations 
should rush to their rescue with funds if it comes to it.” 


3. ‘We invite the attention of the authorities concerned to some of 
. the hardships inflicted upon persons invited to appear 
Hardships of persons ag witnesses before a court of justice. A witness is 
summoned to give ysyally summoned to be present in the court for a 
evidencein the Sind é; 
ion ak part of the day on which the evidence has to be 
New Times (i), Sth Yrecorded though he is to be examined only for a few 
Dec. minutes. For instance, a witness whose evidence is 
to be taken from 2to3p.m. is asked to be present 
in the court at ll a.m. and wait there till the evidence is taken. several 
people naturally find it not only inconvenient but an impediment to their 
business. It is certainly an unjust procedure to call a man to be present in 
court for some long hours when he comes to help in the dispensation of justice. 
Again, the form on which the court order is printed in Sindhi is worded in a 
very discourtcous manner, the addressee being referred to in the singular 
which is a very insulting form of address in Sindhi. Besides, insufficient 
notice is given to the witness to appear in Gourt. Several times only one 
day’s notice is given which causes a good deal of inconvenience and annoy- 
ance as the forms provide some punishment in case of failure on the part of a 
witness to attend.” 


LEGISLATION. 


64. “ Our anticipations regarding the Select Committee appointed to 
consider the Cotton Control Bill have been verified. 

Comments onthereport The committee consisting of official reactionaries 
of the Select Committee nq non-official ‘say-dittos’ like Messrs. Phiroze 
on the Cotton Control ¢othna and Purshottamdas Thakurdas have retained 


we India (18), 4th several provisions of the Bill as they were. Where 
Thee ; any alterations have been made at all, they have 

been for the worst. The provisions have been made 
more stringent and comprehensive......... The official nominees will be in a 


perpetual majority on the Cotton Contracts Board, affording greater chances 
for wire pulling and mischief by interested parties......... Hitherto cotton has 
been one of the few spheres in which the Indian Community have by sheer 
force of numbers and enterprise thrown the European traders and exploiters. 
into the shade. And the manner in which a singularly unrepresentative 
Select Committee has brushed aside the interests of the large bulk of Judian 
traders lends colour to the generally widely entertained belief that Government 


wish to curtail the influence of Indian ‘traders and reduce the latter to a% 


position of subordination to anh ae bateneets..’ 
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EDUCATION. 


ni 65. “ ‘The instructions issued by the Government of India for the 
guidance of local Governments in making their 

Alleged undue favour Budget estimates for the year 1919-20 lend a new 
shown by Government to importance to the relative claims of higher and 


1% = gg = = primary or, what is practically the same thing, class 


egainst and mass education. In those instructions, the 
{era “Ryot " ), 5st, Government of India have informed the “local 
Dec. authorities to draw upon the revenues which are on 


hand or which are released from the heavy charges. 
due to war for the purpose of increasing expenditure on; among other things, 
those branches of education which have been neglected during the War. 
That is a good beginning of a period which we earnestly hope will be one 
of rapid expansion of elementary education throughout the country. But 
we are, we confess, extremely anxious that, while the educational budget 
will swell in volume, much of the money that may now be allotted tv educa- 
tion will go to feed those branches of it which have always encroached upon 
the rights of the other branches.......... What will the Bombay Government 
do now? Is it still going tu stick to the plan of starting a number of Arts 
Colleges at great cost to the public and neglect its first and foremost duty 
towards the masses ?.......... What programme have those in charge of 
education in Bombay got for the coming years ?......... The Government of 
Bombay has already been moved to adopt a number of measures for the 
encouragement of Muhammadan education and we have no doubt that money 
or energy spent on this objectis amply repaid. What has, however, been dona 
forthe Hindu masses? What little bas been done in this direction is 
confined to the aboriginal and hill tribes, depressed classes and criminal 
tribes. That these classes need all the stimulus. and more which human 
agency can afford is certainly true. But the ordinary Kunbi is not at all 
better than the Muhammadan in point of his education and the denial to 
him of the consideration which is shown to the Mussalmans is wholly un- 
unjustified. But the inequity of the treatment does not stop with only 
this. In the distribution of the benefits of freeships, for instance, positive 
wrong is done to the non-Brahman Hindu cor :munities.......... The 
Brahmans in this part of the country are literate by 50 to 70 per cent. of their 
communal population. The Non-Brahmans range between a zero and 10 per 
cent. at the highest. And yet we find the Government appropriating the 
freeships to the extent of a full one-half to the small minority of the advanced 
classes who do not want them so much as the Non-Brahmans who are 
infinitely more numerous and more needy. The Muhammadans form only 
a tenth part of the Hindus in these two divisions and yet, to make injustice 
still more galling, they com@)in for a half share in the little allotment given 
to the non-advanced classes. We wonder what all this means if it does not 
mean. the subservience of the interests of the masses to those of the classes. 
An enquiry into the methods followed for the propose of levelling up the 
lower classes in the educational gradation would lead to an amazing exposure 
of the injustice of those methods. Will the Bombay Government enlighten 
what has been done, and what is going to be done, to narrow down the gulf 
which separates the classes from the masses in respect of education? Will 
the so-called leaders of the ‘nation ’—people who are angry to be charged 
with being out of touch with the masses—tell the world what they have done 
hitherto with a view to shorten the distance which separates the advanced 
communities from their so-called brethren of the backword communities ?”’ 


66. Referring to the Press Note sanctioning the introduction of 
English teaching in vernacular schools, the 

Comments on the Press S§ybodh Patrika writes :—‘ We heartily approve of 
hay Soman te ogpad the attitude of the Bombay Government in the 
iy deta hD ealtneha matter. We only wish that it will not take the 
Subodh Patrika (45), Director of Public Instruction unnecessarily long to 
24th Nov., Eng. cols. translate if into action and turn what is now an 
experiment into an established practice. We are 

only sorry that it took the Government three long years from 1915 when 


the Honourable Mr. Upasani moved his resolution on the matter to November 


1918 to make a move of this kind. We do believe and subscribe heartily to 
the doctrine of ‘hasten slowly’. But surely this is something that has proved 


eee slow to hasten at all. But after all the right thing is done and we 
ess it.” | . 


67. Referrring to the Bombay Government’s letter to the Bombay 
Municipal Corporation, declaring their willingness 

Praja Mitra and Parst to bear half the cost of primary education in the 
(28), 7th Dec.; Jdm-e- ity of Bombay, the Praja Mitra and Parsi expresses 
Pha pee Bees! OD), ou its gratification at it but maintains that the assertion 
Dew — ve therein that the Municipality is bound to bear the 
entire cost in pursuance of a provision of the Municipal 
Act, is not proper inasmuch as the circumstances under which the demand 
is made by the Corporation are quite different from those under which that 
provision was made. [The Jdm-e-Jamshed is also much pleased with the 
letter and congratulates Sir [brahim Rahimtulla on his success in persuading 
Lord Willingdon’s Government to take such a bold and liberal step. The 
Sdnj Vartamdn expresses its gratitude to His Excellency for his generous 
offer but regrets that the Corporation is very slack in discharging its duty 
with respect to primary education, and views with disfavour its proposal 
of extending the programme of free and compulsory education over so long 
&® period as ten years. The paper holds that it is the prime duty of the 
Corporation to make primary education free and compulsory immediately after 


the conclusion of the war. | 
MUNICIPALITIES. 


68. ‘‘ The vast influence which the bureaucracy exercises over mofussil 
municipalities has converted them into mere depart- 
ments of Government. The Muhammadan repre- 
sentatives often make common cause with the 

aes ee art- nominees of officialdom, with the result that the 
Home Ruler (4), 30th Yremaining councillors containing the bulk of the 
Nov. independent minded men, have to form an opposition 
whose efforts to get useful propositions carried 

become more often than not futile. Combinations of this sort have 
resulted in placing two retired Deputy Collectors at the head of the Shikar- 
pur and the Sukkur Municipality and in Larkana a relative of the late Shah 
Mahmad Lahori has been installed with the result that the Collector of the 
district is guiding the whole course of conduct of these municipalities. Hven 
the Karachi Municipality is not free from the influence of the Collector. The 
sum of Rs. 7,500 was proposed to be handed over to the victory celeberations 
committee. It was pointed out that the entertainment of returning troops 


Mofussil municipalities 


would be a better occasion for spending money inthis direction. An 


amendment was also put in asking that the Municipality should appoint 
their own committee to spend the amount in feeding and clothing the 
destitute, and those who have suffered from influenza. But the original 
proposition was carried by a narrow majority, although the elected members 
were in a majority. The phantom of the Collector’s displeasure apparently 
haunted some of the members. ‘The city of Hyderabad was unceremoniously, 
and without due cause, deprived of its Municipality, thanks to the high-hand- 
edness of Mr. Barrow, the then Commissioner-in-Sind. and we owe it pre- 
sumably to the present Commissioner Mr. Lawrence, whose reputation for 
reactionary tendencies has reached the four corners of the British Indian 
Empire, that the Committee of Management consisting of toadies and tuft- 
hunters still rules the destinies of this ill-treated city. ‘There seems to be no 
indication, indeed, despite the continued efforts of the people and the Rate 
Payer’s Association, of the dawning of a new era by the renewal of the right 
of the people to manage their own affairs.” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 13th December 1918. 
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Report on Dewspapers 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PrESIDENCY 
For the week ending 14th December 1918. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as stated; what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


*1. “We have not the slightest doubt that if Lord Willingdon had 
continued at the head of the administration in this 

Welcome to His Excel- presidency he would have supported the cause of 
— Sir George Lloyd. = reform in a generous spirit. It is encouraging to 

ujardtv (16), 15th 

Dec., Eng. cols. note that our new Governor also has expressed his 
warm sympathy with the proposed reforms. There 

is no reason to suppose that his generous sentiments will get diluted during 
his voyage to India by the waters of the Mediterranean and the Red Sea by 
the time he lands on our shores. We have not the faintest desire to prejudge 
Sir George Lloyd or prognosticate his future. He has a difficult task before 
him and we hope he will prove equal to.it. In the meanwhile, we offer him 
and Lady Lloyd a warm welcome and wish them health, happiness and success” 

in the discharge of their arduous duties.” 


*Z. “We tender, on behalf of the citizens of the first city in India 
wag = and of the people of the Presidency, cordial greet- 
Isth Deo, Ene. cols (24), ings to Their Excellencies on their auspicious 
cb arrival, and wish them the best of luck during their 
regime. ‘T'he other day, we read with mingled feelings of surprise and regret, 
the question * who is this Captain Lloyd,’ and its answer given in the most . 
unsportsmanlike spirit in an organ of Home Rulism.......... He is not an 
arm-chair politician, enjoying the sweets of office safely at Westminister, but 
he is one of those who have seen active service in many of the scattered 
theatres of the World-War, and has received the D.S. O., as a worthy reward 
of his gallantry on the field. In fact his long and intimate acquaintance 
with many problems of the Hast was of the greatest use to the military and 
political authorities. Such is the distinguished rédle he has played in the 
World War, though much more of what he has done is known to himself 
and his collaborators alone, and is a sealed book to the public.......... 
A young man with such an _ excellent record of hard earnest work, 
accomplished during the greatest world-war as well as before it, may very 
well be credited with possessing talents of the highest order, and fitness for 
any high administrative post that may be in the gift of the Crown. His 
credentials give every promise of his turning out an able and sympathetic 
administrator and prudent statesman. His personal sympathy with Indian 
Reforms shows that his political views coincide with those of the real (and 
not the Bolshevik) leaders of India. Bombay should consider itself very 
lucky in His Majesty’s selection of such a distinguished personage as the 
Administrative Head of this Presidency, during the next five years, for no 
better selection could have been made at the present juncture.......... Her 
Excellency Lady Lloyd will also find that the legacy left by our Lady 
of the Golden Heart is also one of love, sympathy and co-operation with all 
classes of the population. It is rare for new Governors to have such a 
heritage of goodwill left to them by their predecessors.” 


8. Protesting against the proposed levying of the Excess Profits Tax 
the Praja Mitra and Parsi suggests that in view 
Protest against the of the financial strain put on the commercial and 
a fem , ae Pdr; industrial world by the cessation of the war and in 
28), 10th pay ane *O"" view of the. famine and the influenza epidemic 
' ) prevalent in the country, Government would do well 
to raise the funds intended to be derived from this source by issuing a new 
loan. The paper admits that though the war is at an end, heavy military 
expenditure in respect of Indian troops is inevitable even if their demobili- 
zation were to commence at once, which is not feasible before the peace 
terms are settled, and that Government are perfectly justified in demanding 
more funds. But all the same, it adds, the levying of the tax in question is 
in no way desirable under the present circumstances. 
H 846—1 CON 
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4. Oommenting on Mrs. Besant’s protest against the withholding of 
Mehiesweta-co the “& electioneering cable to England, the Mahrdita 
aliged holding back of Writes:—"* Everybody will certainly shudder to hear 


Mrs. Besant’s electioneer- this revolting abuse of power entrusted in the hands 


cable to England. of the censor or some officer in Calcutta. There is 
Mahrdtta (6),15th not the slightest palliating circumstance to lessen 
Dec.; Kesart (113), 10th his offence, and the Viceroy’s reply to Mrs. Besant 
Dec. Clearly indicates that the Government of India had 
passed no orders to withhold such cables. Thus the responsibility of having 

rpetrated this grossest possible injustice against Mrs. Besant, who, but for 
this, would have graced the House of Commons by her presence, lies wholly 
and solely on the shoulders of this Calcutta official, and no stone must be 
left unturned to drag him before a court of law if possible.......... Had 
Mrs. Besant refrained from taking up the cause of Home Rule for India, 
her cable, expressing her willingness to stand as a candidate for Parlia- 
mentary election, would have been certainly forwarded, like her friend’s 
business telegram, the same day and she would have succeeded in winning @ 
seat. But because she is a Home Ruler out and out, and because she is 
vahantly fighting the constitutional battles of India with the bureaucracy, 
her cablegram was deliberately withheld so that she may not get the chance 
of being elected as a Member of Parliament where she would have mercilessly 
exposed the doings, misdoings and undoings of officers of whose species this 
worthy official was a specimen. The blood certainly curdles to see this rare 
chance of India’s representation in Parliament being iniquitously snatched 
away by a petty-minded officer, and all India will curse him for this. The 
enormity of the mischief has made it quite impossible for any true Indian to 
refrain from mercilessly denouncing and condemning the perpetrator of this 
mean crime, who has done, either through spite or stupendous ignorance of 
his responsibility—which both excluded all claims of dona fides—the colossal 
wrong to this our Motherland. Indians have rarely a chance of being 
represented in Parliament, and the one that was almost within their grasp was — 
wrested away from them by an unscrupulous and irresponsible man who must 
be dragged, deprecated, denounced, and publicly condemned before, and 
convicted by, a court of law or by any other tribunal here or in England. 
Exemplary punishment is the only deterrent for such mean tricks played by 
some Officials against the Indian Home Rulers, and India must not let any 
of them go scot-free if he can be found to have transgressed the limits of the 
powers given to him by law. And even the Government is bound to help us 
in this matter if it is to retain its reputation for impartiality.” [The 
Kesari says :—We think this is all a mean game of the bureaucracy. If 
Mrs. Besant wants to enter Parliament she can still do so through some 
bye-election. Any woman member will resign in her favour. But the Censor 
must be dragged before the court and punished for his pranks.| 


Oo. “ The news has been published that Mrs. Besant’s cable to England 
telling her friends of her willingness to stand as a 
Servant of India (8), candidate in the General Election was held up till 
12th Dec. after the last: day of nomination. The cable was 
despatched on November 18th and had not reached 
its destination till the 25th, but from the reply received to Mrs. Besant’s 
next cable of December Ist, it would also appear that the first cable was not 
allowed to go through till the second had reached England. If this is the 
case, the inference is irresistible that the first cable was not allowed to leave 
or was intercepted on the way. The Viceroy has set an inguiry on foot, and 
if the facts revealed are as they are apprehended to be, we cannot but charac- 
terise this action as mean beyond words. We only hope that Mrs. Besant’s 
cablegram was ‘ subjected to ordinary delays due to pressure of traffic’ as 
the Private Secretary to the Viceroy suspects. ‘This is only possible if 
the answer received by Mrs. Besant that her willingness to accept 
candidature was known too late was an answer to her first instead of the 
second cable.” 7 re 


6: ‘““Why are our representatives still refused passports for going to 


England to represent our cause there? The war 
Complaint about the is over; England is in the midst of a great electoral 


withholding of passports 
from India’s represent- 
atives to England to plead 


campaign when every party is putting its programme 
before the country and every opinion is freely 


her cause ventilated; the question of Indian reforms is one 
Home Ruler (4), 7th Of the issues in the election campaign; and yet 
Dec. Indian representatives are persistently denied per- 


mission to go to Hngland to represent their cause. 
We cannot imagine any possible reason which can account for this 
inexplicable course of conduct unless, indeed, the bureaucracy here fears that 
‘we may be able to ccnvince the British elector of the hard plight of Indian 
nationalists. The ventilating of our grievances in a proper fashion is our 
most pressing immediate want and it is extremely necessary that the public 
Opinion in the country should concentrate on it. It is no mean task to rouse 
the bureaucracy to the realization of our most urgent demands, however 
just and undeniable they may be, and so we need not deceive ourselves that 


it is by any means an’ easy business. But that only means that we must 
agitate strongly and unsparingly.”’ 


7. “The Government of India have issued a press communique in order 


to allay any misunderstanding in connection with the 
Why should white troops demobilization of the British garrison in India. 


still continue to garrison Among the factors which, according to them, compli- 
a Ghronisle. (3 cate the problem is mentioned the fact that ‘ before 
14th Dec ’ the present British garrison can be sent Home, drafts 


of men volunteering for the post bellwm garrison 
of India, must reach this country in relief.’ The difficulty is obvious, but it is 
based on an assumption that belongs to the days before the war. Why should 
troops from Britain still continue to garrison India? Is all that was revealed 
and taught by the war so soon to be forgotten ? Are Indian troops, who have 
fought for the cause of the Empire, nay, of the freedom of the world in all the 
Continents, not yet to be trusted to garrison their own country, unaided ? 
Are not the people of this country, whose loyalty has been acknowledged by 
British statesmen, to be allowed, equally with those of other parts of the 
Kmpire, to make their own arrangements for their own defence and for the 


maintenance of Jaw and order, without the humiliating dependence on 
Britain ?”’ 


8. ‘ Sometime back when Mr. H. G. Wells first mooted the question of 

a Crowned Republic in England in the columns of 

Republicanism is not the Times, the conscience of that journal was s0 
repugnant to the Indian ghocked at the very notion that it read a sermon 
—" India (13), 11th to the innocent Mr. Wells. The Times then 
ie NOG 2), swore that whoever might like the idea, it was so 
| opposed to instincts of the people of India and, 
therefore, 16 was not to be thought of. The Northcliffe organ has so often 
played in the past the réle of the self-constituted spokesman of the Indian 
people that we need not take its impertinence too seriously on this occasion. 
What the Indian people think or whether the idea of a republican empire is 
agreeable to their instincts does not matter to the issue at hand. We take 


if, as @ writer has put it in the Nation, that ‘ the talk about India objecting - 


is untrue’. However that may be, the question isif we could welcome a 
revolution and a republic in autocratic Russia, which has now become a logical 
reality, is the idea of a Republican England so revolutionary that we cannot 
contemplate it even as a theory ?......... Coming to the British Empire, the 
self-governing dominions are for all practical purposes little republics, and their 
tendencies frankly republican. In Canada the people have sternly set their faces 
against hereditary titles and in South Africa there is a live Republican move- 
ment. That republicanism is repugnant to the Indian instinct is a gross 
misstatement and arises from an unfathomable ignorance of Indian history. 
It is contended in the main by the apologists for the existing system in Great 
Britain that it is as good as a republic, nay a virtual republic. Whatever 
it may be, it is not a republic and as a more recent writer says, ‘the very term 
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Constitutional Monarchy is everywhere becoming recognized as injurious 
to the cause of genuine democracy ’.” 
9. “It is notorious that Lord Sydenham has started his campaign of 
| agitation solely in the interests of the Britishers 
Comments on Lord and the extreme solicitude for the masses and the 
Sydenhams recent non-Brahmins and the anxiety to guard us from 
gg ag cm, lee a ourselves has been only a thin pose which could 
Tain Titiit, Aennciation be seen through by any one who chose to keep 
Home Ruler (4), 7th ‘is eyes open. But Lord Sydenham is gradually out 
Dec. in the open and the Indo-British Association is 
frankly asking for insurance premiums for British . 
interests in this country. Mean, selfish and unjust as this is, it is better than 
the nauseating hypocrisy which has characterized Lord Sydenham’s special 
arguments in the past. And may we hope that his Lordship’s frankness will 
now undeceive the non-Brahmins and the Nairites who have persisted in 
regarding him as the patron saint of the masses? Will they now reatize that 
Lord Sydenham does not care two pins what becomes of them so long as he 
succeeds in thwarting our aspirations for national freedom? We shall be 
glad to learn what the Deccan Ryot has to say about the noble lord in 
connection with his insurance premiums. ’’ 


10. ‘‘In their strenuous and heroic search for anything that can be 
turned to use for the purpose of arresting the march 
' The Indian soldier and of India towards Home Rule, one of the props on 
the Indian demand for which the enemies of this country have fastened 
Home —. ler (4). Tth themselves has been the assumed opposition of the 
oS ab a Indian politician [soldier ?] and his passionate at- 
tachment for the existing state of things. Like 
many other plausible reasons, this fine assumption appears to be absolutely 
without any foundation. In an excellent letter contributed to India by the 
Rev. A. W. Macmillan who spent many years in Northern India as a 
missionary and is now the Organizing Secretary in France of the Indian 
Labour Department of the Y.M.C.A., the writer says:—‘ Only a fortnight 
ago, I was being entertained by some Indians in a wood up among the guns 
at the Front, and whilst enjoying “ chapatis”’ I turned to my host and said, 
“ Are youa Pathan’? His reply was siguificant, “ Sahib, why need you ask? 
We are Indians, whether we be Pathans or Hindustanis, Bengalis, Beharis or 
Punjabis,{we all belong to India”. The furnace of war is melting the races of 
India into a united whole, and the comradeship of “ active service” is produc- 
ing a new spirit of oneness.’ This is what any reasonable man would expect, 
despite the gratuitous assumptions of the Indo-Britishers. The fundamental 
unity of India and of Indians is only thrown into sharp relief by our soldiers 
being placed in absolutely novel conditions. And their sojourn in foreign 
countries has had no small influence in widening their mental horizon and 
awakening them to a truer consciousness of their own position.. This is borne 
out by the very interesting letter from an Indian officer in Palestine which 
Mr. Montagu quoted in his recent Cambridge speech....... We must definitely 
bear in mind that our returning soldiers will have a voice in the determination 
of India’s destiny which cannot be conveniently ignored. There is hardly eny 
doubt in which scale they will throw their weight; and under the circum- 
stances the idea of opposing Indian reforms on the plea that the Indian 
soldier is opposed to them is about as grotesque and disingenuous as any that 
has been originated by the notorious band of Indo-Britishers or their Indian 
satellites.’’ 


41. The Kesari is of opinion that licenses issued for selling foodstuffs 
confer a monopoly on some merchants and that all 

rg opting foodstuffs yetail dealers and consumers are made to depend on 
ae art (113), 10th Dec, ‘hem. It thinks that the system will stop all com- 
petition and ruin the consumers as Government 

cannot always keep an eye on the monopoly holders. It is said, it remarks, 
that no shopkeepers will -be allowed to sell rice even at a lower rate. It 
trusts that district authorities will not issue such absurd orders and that 
Government will not allow any such eccentricities. It argues that restrictions 


should apply only to Rangoon rice and not to other kinds of rice. It pleads 
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also for the removal of all prohibitions against inter-district dealings. It 


thinks that many licenses should be given in order that corruption may have 
no room. 


12. ‘‘As every one er the acuteness of the distress of the apriculturists 

in famine-stricken areas is aggravated by the un- 

i iodine Gases Salar certainty as to whether they will be asked by the 
what suspensions and Government to pay the revenue and the anxious 
remissions of revenue consideration as to how they will be able to pay 
have been granted. it. The obvious and imperative duty of a humane 
a te Chronicle ( ), Government is to lose no time in removing this 
-_ intolerable strain on the minds of people already 
overwhelmed by the widespread distress that famine conditions entail—having 
regard especially to the fact that the next instalment of revenue will be done 
within a few weeks. The Government of Bombay are unfortunately not still 
alive to their duty in this respect. In fact, in view of the insistent demand of 


public opinion, their attitude can hardly by described as anything but callous. uz 
The Honourable Mr. Paranjpye gave fresh expression to the public demand - 
by asking the Governmeet at yesterday's meeting of the Council if ‘ they if 
have passed any orders with regard to the suspension and remission of the i 


land revenue demand for the current year in view of the prevailing conditions Bi 
of security and famine.’ To this question the following reply was vouch- A | 
safed: ‘The grant of remissions and suspensions of land ; revenue is governed f 
by standing rules, and no special orders of Government are required for the 1. 
application of the latter in the present year.’ The reply is characteristic of BR: 
the whole attitude of Lord Willingdon’s Government in regard to matters £ 
vitally affecting the people. Here are thousands of people fallen victim to 
one of the worst famines with which this country has been afflected and the 
only response of the Government to an appeal for an immediate but small a 
measure of relief is to take refuge in the blind fetish of red-tape and rules! ”’ Hy 


13. The Kesari expresses its regretful surprise that Government have ; ye 
nat yet declared a famine in Sind and that they do } 
Bice . not admit scarcity in Sholapur, Kolaba and Ratna- 
dang in the Presi- iri, It thinks that Government should give tagavi if 
Kesari (113), 10th Dec. freely this year instead of promising big sums next 14 
year. ‘The question of the suspension of revenue (. 
also is being delayed inits opinion. It adds :—Gov- 1 
ernment themselves admit that in Sind, Kathiawar, Kaira and Ahmedabad } 
the condition of crops gives rise to great anxiety ; then why are they hesitating i 
to grant suspension of revenue ? If there is any difference of opinion, it is | 
about Sholapur, Kolaba and Ratnagiri. But it is not reasonable that Govern- 
ment should not at once declare a suspension of revenue in districts where 
the crops“have been a decided failure. The paper further complains that 
canal water cannot be had for growing wheat and grass. It is of opinion 
that forests should be thrown open to save cattle from starvation as the grass 
Government are going to distribute is meant only for rayats and that people 
should be allowed to take away leaves from forests. Some licenses for arms 
also should.be given for the protection of the cattle. It suggests that people 
should be employed on relief works not only for breaking stones but for digging 
canals, tanks, etc. Railway rates should be reduced if labourers have to go 
far in search of work. It further requests Government to begin giving 
doles’? which it thinks are necessary as can be seen from its Khed corres- 
pondent’s letter. 


~- spe a atl ge eens gente deathly 


14. ‘“‘ We welcome the Press Note issued recently by Government on a) 
may the agricultural situation in the presidency. We wi 
Page ng (34), 9th Dec, 4 go especially in view of the fact that in certain 
ee quarters a systematic attempt is being made to throw 
discredit upon Government by representing that they have been doing nothing 
to relieve the distress caused by the total failure of rain this year......... The 
Press Note is undoubtedly an impartial review of the whole situation stating 
at the same time what Government have been doing and what they propose 
to do in proportion to the intensity of the distress.” 
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- 45. Commenting upon the second Press Note on scarcity in the Presi- 
“2 eta ke dency the Gwardti writes:—It is, surprising that 
Gujardti (16), 8th Dec.; while Government admit that there is scarcity in 
_10th the Presidency they,do not openly accept that there 

(i), 11th yo one is famine. -We fail to understand what difference 
Jdm-e-Jamshed (28), 9th there is at present between scarcity and famine, 
Dec. ; Gujardt Mitra (17), Our people a8 a rule consider it very degrading to 
8th Dec. beg or to work on famine relief works as long ag 
they have something to fall back upon and their 

condition cannot be considered to be good because they do not take advantage 
of the test works opened for them. The agriculturists did no doubt benefit 
by high prices of foodstuffs, etc., last year and the year before last, but they 
in their turn had to pay high prices for cloth and other necessaries of 
life. Mr. Purshottamdas had drawn the attention of Government to the 
impending scarcity of fodder in September last and it is now that they 
are supplying fodder to the affected areas! It is also surprising that 
they have not arrived at any decision in the matter of granting remission 
or suspension of revenue. Why should Government keep the agriculturists 
in suspense? [The Deshodaya expresses its dissatisfaction at what it 
considers as the halting manner in which Government are dealing with the 
question of famine and earnestly requests Lord Willingdon to declare famine 
in the Presidency and to issue specific instructions to the district officials in 
the matter of suspensions and remissions. ‘The Kaira Vartamdn is of 
Opinion that the Government Press Notes are based on inadequate informa- 
tion and asks Government to take into consideration the enquiries made 
in the matter by non-official agency and to declare famine and grant suspen- 
sions and remissions without much delay. ‘The Jdm-e-Jamshed also thinks 
that the position of the people is much worse than depicted in the Press 
Notes and asks Government to declare famine and to take steps to meet it in 
co-operation with the people. The Gujarat Mitra thanks Government for 
what they are doing to mitigate distress. | : 


16. A meeting was held at the Town Hall under the Presidentship of 
is His Excellency the Governor to collect subscriptions 
Jdgritt (42), 7th Dec. — for the relief of the famine-stricken people. Also a 
a cricket match was played with the same object in view in which His Excel- 
lency took part showing clearly thereby that Government were aware of the 
existence of famine. In the Press Note issued by them, however, they have 
taken care to substitute the word ‘scarcity’ for ‘famine’. It is much to be 
regretted that while the signs of famine are visible on all sides Government 
should admit only the existence of scarcity and thus indirectly try to create 
an impression that there is no famine. 


17. A correspondent from Khed Taluka (Poona) writes to the Kesari as 
follows :—Crops in. the eastern portions are bad; in 
the western they are somewhat better. Government 

the a fi gu of the have not as yet announced their decision in the 
par ek tT 10th Dec matter of the recovery of revenue instalments, 
‘ They should do it before the work begins in Decem- 

ber. There is a scarcity of water in several villages. The untouchables 
suffer most intensely in this matter. Kven now there is scarcely any water 
in the streams and the wells are drying up. Government should take prompt 
action and help the Local Boards. The condition of cattle is growing worse. 
The Government fodder shop at Khed sells 250 pounds baled grass for four 
rupees and a quarter, but to agriculturists alone. Others get no help from it 
for their milch cattle. A number of cattle have been provided for in Maval, but 
they and their keepers are in constant danger from tigers. Besides the people 
in these valleys do not allow outside cattle. ‘There is no fodder in the forests. 
In the Bhimashankar-Bandra portion cattle are allowed to graze on payment 
of fees in over ten thousand acres of forest land but instead of grass it 
contains only wild shrubs without any watering facilities and there is also 
much danger from tigers. Very few have licenses for arms. The hunting 
rules, moreover, require a license for killing wild beasts. Some Dhangars have 


Famine conditions in 
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settled in a portion of the forest called Ranwala and are causing wanton destruc- 
tion there. Many cattle can well be provided for in this forest. Government 
should, therefore. take this into consideration. Some of the good forest lands 
in the hands of the Commissariat Department should be released. . The 
condition of the people is deteriorating. Many do not even get anything to eat. 
The weak and the helpless require to be given doles, but Government have 
as yet done nothing for them. The crops having failed the village balutedars 
and village servants are starving. The rates of interest have risen and no 
money is to be had. The value of the landis going down. It would be 
better if Government start some better work for the middle class people 
than that of mere metal breaking. People will also get much work if works 
like the Indrayani Bridge and Talegaon-Manchar Railway are immediately 
started. 


18. A Kudachi (district Belgaum) correspondent writes to the 

en Kesari :—It is fearful to see, near the bridge near 

Terrible condition of the Kudachi Station, cattle lying abandoned by 

ok portions of their owners ¢ want of fodder rye! reduced 7 mere 
. skeletons, with vultures sitting on them, they havin 

So eee no strength to ward them off. Such catile, rete - 

slaughtered by the butchers, fetch them no price for their beef; they, there 

fore, take away their bones and hides leaving the flesh which thus attracts 


a terrible number of vultures. What a miserable condition of cattle is 
this ! ” 


19. ‘‘Itis clear beyond doubt that Lord Willingdon’s tediously lengthy 
speech was a reply to ‘the grossly ill-informed 
Comments on His_ remarks’ andasareply, itisa poor one. He has tried 
Excellency Lord Willing- to exploit war and the war services to-his own credit 
don’s last_speech in the nq to that of his officers and plead them as an 
Bombay Legislative ~ 
Council, excuse for many of his acts of omission and commis- 
Young India (13), 11th Sion. Butas Mr. Horniman recently pointed out, 
Dec. the credit—whatever there is—really belongs to the 
Government of India, the Military Department and 
the Commander-in-Chief. If anything was done by Lord Willingdon and 
his officers, it was merely to help ‘the superior authorities ’, just as anyone 
else on whom it was incumbent, might have done. However that may be, 
one can hardly understand that any good government in its anxiety to 
prosecute vigorously what in reality was another man’s war, should so fail to 
tackle immediate and urgent problems of administration as to produce grave 
discontent throughout the presidency. I is no use mincing matters. Does 
Lord Willingdon believe that the people have really ‘prospered’? ‘The 
fortuitous prosperity which has come in the wake of the war has been confined 
to a few fortunate people in and about Bombay and most of it has gone to 
the Europeans, thanks to the policy of the Government and the military and 
civil departments. While the Kuropean community and a few fortunate 
individual Indians have exploited the war for their own advantage and 
enrichment, the community as a whole—especially the middle and lower 
orders of the population, has been subjected to misery and suffering which it 
was the duty of a more far-seeing, more statesmanlike and more disinterested 
administration to prevent. Let us apply a single test to find out how far 
Lord Willingdon’s administration. was characterized by these inseparable 
qualities of a good administration. It has been authoritatively admitted over 
and over again that distress has been acute among the employees of Govern- 
ment and other public and private agencies and by the appointment of a 
Committes to investigate the extent of the distress and the measure of relief 
to be granted to its employees of various grades, Government showed that it 
had at last recognized the critical character of the situation. The Committee 
was appointed over 18 months ago and we know that it submitted its report 
to Government very shortly afterwards. But still our good Governor’s 
government took eighteen months to come to a decision on the report.......... 
And it-is our firm conviction that the resolution would not have been issued even 
so early as the 25th November 1918, if the agitation against the Willingdon 
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forfeited his claim to their regard.” 


had not definitely assérted itself. This agitation has been 
responsible for speeding up the pace of the Government and things 
had been left undone for years together suddenly became accomplished 

It was resolved by Government to wind up the City Improvement 
Trust as a Government department and transfer it to its rightful masters— 
the Bombay Corporation. It was resolved to restore the Hyderabad Munici- 
pality in Sind. The Government agreed to bear half the cost of primary 
education in the City and the sanction of war allowances was speeded up all 
in one wide sweep. Years of agitation had failed to rouse the conscience 
of Government to its failings in this respect. But when the conscience of 
the public was at last aroused and a definite charge of failure, writ large, was 
formulated against the administration in connection with a wholly undeserved 
memorial to the retiring Governor, these ‘ boons’ were conferred for which 
member after member with his ‘slave psychology ’ eulogised Lord Willingdon 
and extrolled him to the skies, thus bringing degradation upon themselves 
and the Council. About the Abkari Department and Lord Willingdon’s 
Excise policy, we bave said enough already to show that it is not at all a 
creditable feature of his administration. There are other matters too such 
as the education and famine policy and Lord Willingdon’s so-called ‘ sym- 
pathy for the masses ’, by harping on which the EKuropean exploiters and the 
Indian Khuwshamatias have tried fairly well to drug Lord Willingdon’s weak 
conscience.” 


20. “In saying farewell to the Legislative Council yesterday, Lord 
Willingdon delivered his own review of his adminis. 

Bombay Chronicle ( ), ‘tration during the last five-and-a-half years. It 
11th Dec. is @N ubDimpressive record even as presented by 
himself. It would be a peculiar sort of administra-— 

tion that did not get along in some respects and make some sort of advance. 
But from end to end of Lord Willingdon’s review, with which we shall deal 
in detail on another occasion, we can: find nothing to indicate any capacity 
for taking large and broad views and galvanising the administrative machine 
into the activity that is needed to lift the masses of the people out of the 
misery, illiteracy and poverty in which they permanently reside. Lord 
Willingdon takes credit to himself for scme things which, on the contrary, 
have been gross examples of that dilatoriness and failure to act in time, which 
have been characteristic of his administration. His self-satisfied reference 
to the policy of his Government in regard to control of prices, for example, is 
amazing. ‘The tardy action of the appointment of a food controller, which 
was taken early in this year, was a crying need long before and the Govern- 
ment failed to act until food riots broke out and hundreds of people had to be 
sent to jail. And, if he thinks that the question of control has been satis- 
factorily settled he exhibits again his crass incapacity for realising what is 
actually going on. The public of this Presidency have not much for which 
to thank the Controller of Prices, who has bungled the whole business badly, 
and, we believe, is not in the good books of the Government of India, whatever 
Lord Willingdon may think of him. But the remarkable feature of Lord 
Willingdon’s speech is that, in spite of his reference to the attacks that have 
been made against his administration, he discreetly refrains from replying 
to the main charges that have been brought against it. He has nothing to 
say in defence of his persistant efforts to stifle public opinion and to harass 
legitimate political propaganda. He is silent as to his supine toleration of 
the grave abuses existing in the police and other departments of his adminis- 
tration. These are matters which affect the lives of the people and form 
the chief test of a Governor’s sympathy for the people and his anxiety to deal 
justly by them. And in these respects the grave verdict on Lord Willingdon’s 
administration is that he has failed to recognise, much less to cure, abuses 
and leaves the bureaucracy more strongly entrenched than he found it, for in 
every struggle between the people and the officials he has been on the side 
of the latter. By condoning abuses and blunders on the part of his officers, 
by failing to prevent oppression, and by his lack of active sympathy with the 


people in their sufferings from famine and pestilence Lord Willingdon has 
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*21. ‘We much regret the unseemly opposition to a public memorial to 
Lord Willingdon at the meeting held in the Town 

The regimé of His Hall last Wednesday.......... Lord Willingdon’s 
ne Lord Willing- action ‘in the Kaira affair was typical of his concep- 
: tion of his position as Governor threughout his 
1s — se daineel idininiedration. And that, we think, is the only 
conception which, under existing conditions, can 
make a Governor's tenure of office fruitful of good to the people. The Gover- 
nor of a Presidency has certain reserve powers of over-ruling his colleagues in 
the Council, but a Governor who depended upon these powers to carry on the 
Government will come to grief in afew weeks. The position is certainly not 
One where a man with an aching to lead forlorn-hopes can ever be successful. 
The business of the Governor is primarily to strive to do the raximum good 
through and by means of the existing system. This he can best do by his 
personal influence. He is admittedly not an expert in Indian administration. 
For him to take upon himself the details of administration will be a foolish 
and futile task. There is abundant evidence for those who are not biassed by 
personal grievances, real or fancied, to be satisfied that Lord Willingdon’s— 
and Lady Willingdon’s—influence have been consistently thrown on what, for 
want of a more succinct phrase, may be called the popular side. Whenever 
any cases of irritation or friction came to his notice, the Governor has quietly 
and without fuss applied himself to smoothen matters. And few such cases 
failed to come to his notice, for Lord Willingdon has throughout his adminis- 
tration acted on the wise principle of ‘ doors open to all’ which Lawrence left 
as a legacy to Anglo-Indian administrators.. We say, and say it ‘deliberately, 
that Lord Willingdon has worked the antiquated and inelastic system which 
he found existing, to the maximum advantage in the interests of the people. 
If he had done nothing more, he would have stil) justified his title to have 
made a success of his.tenure of office. As a matter of fact, however, he has 
done much more. He has thrown the whole weight of his position and 
personal influence on the side of necessary reforms in the existing system. In 
private and public he has been most outspoken in the expression of his views 
regarding the inadequacy of that system to meet the needs of the present 
time. And this is not all. Whatis most important of all, His Excellency 
has to a large extent succeeded in instilling a liberal feeling towards. constitu- 


‘tional reform in the minds of a considerable number of, at any rate, the 


younger generation of members of the Indian Civil Service. While we have 
had complaints in other provinces of the opposition of the Indian Civil 
Service, in this Presidency there have been many proofs, not possibly known 
to the public, of a very different attitude towards schemes of popular partici- 
pation in the administration. This is Lord and Lady Willingdon’s greatest 
service to the Presidency. ‘There is need for similar service in Madras, and 
it is on that account, chiefly, that we welcome the prospect of Their Excel- 
lencies’ going to that Presidency. Lord Willingdon has worked an old system 
to its maximum capacity for the general good. He has paved the way for its 
reform, and has succeedeéu in enlisting on tne side of reform many of the men 
who, in the natural order of things, would have been least disposed to it. He 
has thus been not merely a successful Governor; he has been a great Gover- 
nor; and he has been greatly helped in that high mission by the unfailing 
co-operation in the social sphere of Lady Willingdon. We are sure that 
India, and Bombay particularly, can always count on Lord and Lady Willing- 
don’s doing all they can for the good of the people.”’ 


22. All thinking persons will agree that Lord Willingdon’s regime 
Dnydn Prakdsh (31) conduced to the progress of this Presidency and that 
13th Dec.: Indu Prakdsh, 0 did everything possible to prcmote the welfare 
(40), 6th Dec. of the people. We have no quarrel with those who 
hold that Lord Willingdon should have pursued 
a more liberal policy and that the practice of raising a memorial to each and 
every Governor is nota desirable one. We should, however, like to know that 
if two or three thousand men assembling at the Shantaram’s chawl under the 
leadership of self-styled leaders consider that they have the right to speak for 
the whole of Bombay, why should they not concede the same right to the most 
influential section of the people representing all the communities? Those who 
H 3846—3 con 
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‘ “prrogate to themselves the’ leadership of the people must remember that the 


other side also has a Jarge following. We have no hesitation in saying that 
this Presidency entertains the highest regard for His Excellency on account of 
his liberal principles and his sympathy for our aspirations. No one says that 
Lord Willingdon did not make any mistake or that his administration was 
wholly free from blemishes. No Governor can revolutionize the whole system 
of administration all at once. Itis very difficult to adopt a policy which 
conflicts with the views of officials and also runs counter to established 
traditions. Any impartial man wil] have to recognize that in spite of these 
difficulties Lord Willingdon often threw his whole weight on the popular 
side. We too hold that his allusion to the Home Rule Leaguers at the War 
Conference’ were unstatesmanlike. Perhaps the present agitation would not 
have come into existence if he had not made those utterances. But it is 
unjust and improper’ to condemn his whole regime of five and a half years on 
account of that one solitary incident. The services of Lord and Lady 
Willingdon during the anxious days of the war were truly remarkable. We 
are sure under His Excellency’s able and sympathetic lead this Presidency 
would have made considerable progress in education, local self-government, 
etc., if the war had not intervened. [The Indu Prakdsh also makes appre- 
ciative remarks similar to the above and says that malice, revenge, etc., are 
at the bottom of the Home Rule Leaguers’ attitude. } 


28. ‘‘ We have had occasionally to complain about some measures 
Servant of India (8), of the Bombay Government during the last few 


. 12th Dec years, but it can hardly be doubted that Lord 


Willingdon has been the most successful Governor 
of Bombay since the time of Lord Reay. Coming as he did from 
the ranks of the Liberal party in England, he has not allowed his 
liberal opinions to desert him on passing through the Suez Canal, 
as has too often been the case with several other Liberal Eng- 
lishmen. It is an open secret that he has been the most consistent 
advocate of a large instalment of political reforms in India, and it is whis-: 
pered that he was personally ready to hand over the whole provincial adminis- 
tration to a responsible Legislative Council and work under such an arrange- 
ment. Whatever that may be, his instincts have been always on the side of 
democracy, and as an illustration we my refer to his recent trenchant minute 
on the advantages of the State management of railways as against company 
management.... Lord Willingdon has always been unsparing of himself 
in the discharge of his duties. His travels have ranged over every nook and 
corner of the Presidency and have been marked by a readiness to see things for 
himself. His exertions in the cause of all charitable and public movements 
are well-known and he has fully entered into all activities connected with war 
work. He has suffered a heavy personal bereavement in the war, but he 
has not allowed it to affect his work. In the Legislative Council he has 
generally used his influence to smooth matters, though occasionally he spoke 
onthe Government side more strongly than he need have done. He is an 
excellent speaker and can always put his case effectively. Only on one 
occasion did he make what many consider an actual faux pas, and that was at 
the time of the Bombay War Conference when he spoke his mind about some 
of the Home Rule League leaders, which had better have been unsaid. But 
against this have to be set the numerous instances in which he really adopted 
a progressive line of policy and poured oil on troubled waters. On a general 
review of his Governorship—during which he was in all his social activities 
heartily seconded by Her Excellency Lady Willingdon—it will be regarded 
as most unfortunate that he leaves this Presidency just at the moment when 
he would have helped materially in its further progress, though it is some 
consolation to feel that his ripe experience and hearty sympathy with Indian 
aspirations will help a sister Presidency to get out of the difficult road into 
which it appears to have generally fallen during the last few years.” 


24. ‘The Honourable Mr. G. K. Parekh, in moving at yesterday’s 
meeting of the Council his resolution ‘ placing on 

Bombay Chronicle ( ), record the high appreciation of the Council of the 
13th Dec. services rendered by Lord Willingdon to this 
: Presidency’ referred to the Kaira episode, in which 


+ 


His Excellency lLord 


Bi 


His Excellency’s conduct as head of the administration’ was criticised. He 
said that the critics of Lord Willingdon did not refer to the final solution of 
the difficulty. ‘ The final order was that such of those who were able to meet 
the demands should pay; others, who were unable, should get suspensions.’ 
In this manner, says Mr. Parekh, a just and sympathetic solution was arrived 
at. Further, he had the audacity to say that ‘the poor people were saved 
from plunging themselves into debts and no oppression was practised on them 
and the agriculturists were confirmed in their faith in British justice.’ All 
this is nothing but an amazing distortion of facts. Yesterday we showed 
what sorry part Lord Willingdon had played in the matter. It is, surely, 
childish to say that it was Lord Willingdon who brought about its 
‘sympathetic conclusion’. It was the sufferings and the sacrifices of the 
people that forced the Government to realise the error of their ways. 
It is monstrous to congratulate Lord Willingdon in this matter. He 
played to the tune of his bureaucratic masters, Messrs. Pratt, Curtis and 
Carmichael, and he did nothing to alleviate the sufferings of the poor agri- 
culturists. Neither were the agriculturists saved from oppression nor from 
incurring debts to pay the revenue. The utmost that could be screwed from 
them was screwed out, and only when Mr. Pratt saw that no more money 
could be squeezed out of the harassed agriculturists did he allow the Collector 
to publish the order of suspeniion, which was suppressed for many days,—and 
even that was done at the instance of Mr. Gandhi. At that time every man 
and woman in Kaira had lost faith in official justice. The untold hardships 
that they underwent will not soon be forgotten by them. We wish Mr. 
Parekh, in his enthusiasm for Lord Willingdon’s services to this Presidency, 
had not stoopsd to such a distortion of facts. He has forgotten that even 
Mr. Gandhi had to say that the end of the struggle was without any grace.,”’ 


29. “Lord Willingdon is personally known to be of liberal views, but 
what is the good of that liberalism if it succumbs 
New Times (7), 8th 


— every time 7m good faith to the forces of reaction ? 


Surrounded by reactionary executives, Lord Willing- 
don allowed his liberalism to be exploited and his executive Government has 
issued orders to which he has given sanction. Whatever the intentions of 
Lord Willingdon, he has certainly failed in playing his part in helping forward 
the life of a progressive presidency. Even so moderate a journal as the 
Servant of India is accusing Lord Willingdon’s government of not giving the 
opportunities to Indians in high posts given in other provinces........... If 
only he had the firmness some of his subordinates have, Lord Willingdon 
would have been one of the most popular Governors. In any case the nationa- 
lists in Bombay deserve to be thanked for questioning the right of a particular 
set of people who could always be found to vote a memorial to a retiring 
Provincial satrap—good, bad or indifferent—to exploit their own interests. 
The grant of a memorial in the popular choice would in future serve as a 
mark of public approval for the administratiou of a progressive Governor.” 


26. ‘‘ One ofthe most remarkable living monuments of Lord Willingdon’s 
bankruptcy in administrative ability is the Kaira 
Passive Resistance struggle. The only occasion 


Willingdon and the Kaira’ wien he and his Government got the opportunity 


Passive Resistance move- 


sank. to show their practical sympathy with the masses— 
Bombay Chronicle (_ ), of whose interests the bureaucracy always claim 
10th Dec. to be the special custodians—was unfeelingly lost 


by him and his Government. His Excellency 
played into the hands of Messrs. Carmichael and Curtis and unhesitatingly 
surrendered his judgment to the infallible Mr. Pratt. The history of the 
tragic struggle is well-known to the people of the Presidency, but it may 
usefully be recalled.......... The Government persisted in being guided by 
the discredited reports of their officers. To convince the public of the justice 
of their attitude, the Government issued a press note, full of inaccuracies and 
half-truths. Mr. Gandhi was not to be put off by the press-note. When he 
saw the hopelessness of any compromise with the Government. he advised 
the people to resort to passive resistance—the only weapon which, he said, 
the people could use with effect in dealing with the Government. The 
memorable—and so far as the ryots were concernel, asorely trying struggle 
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ett dts what time Lord Willingdon looked on from the avaels 
ae Mahdbleshwar without coming to the resoue of the agriculturists 
ee hel taben @ vow to suffer until justice was done them. They suffered 
ae e.hardships ; their cattle, their ornaments, their cooking utensils, their 
ogg ey | ose thing that the Government officers could take hold 
of were attached. The agriculturists, however, nobly and courageously, with 
eo admirable determination of purpose, underwent the fiery ordeal. Lord 
eee Willingdon, it may be presumed, read the accounts of the harassment and 
Rees” ‘hardships of the agricuturists, but be was unmoved. Neither mercy nor the 
Lae ‘sufferings of the people melted his heart. On the contrary he gave a blank 
cheque to Mr. Pratt to deal with the agriculturists at his sweet discretion. 
We have never heard of any Governor or head of a provincial administration 
playing more abjectly into the hands of his subordinate officers. Are not they, 
and he, forsooth the true guardians of the masses in India? Not only did 
Lord Willingdon lose a golden opportunity of showing practical sympathy 
with the masses, but he allowed his officers to tyrannise over them. In what, 
then, do his administrative ability and his much-boomed sympathy with the 
masses lie? His administrative ability, in truth, is a myth and his sympathy 
with the suffering masses—shall we say, an auto-illusion. He has never been 
wanting in words. But when the time for deeds came he always faltered, 
and failed to do any thing. The tragedy of the Kaira struggle will not be 
effaced from the memories of the people of this Presidency for a long time 
to come. And Lord Willingdon will be chiefly held responsible for it. 
With one stroke of the pen he could have prevented it and earned the bles- 
sings of the masses. But he was a slave to the Secretariat.” 


27. “If future Sheriffs of Bombay, or of any other presidency town, are 

to have experiences similar to those of the present 

The Willingdon §heriff, few will care to take up the hitherto dignified 

Memorial meeting con- office with its not inappreciable emoluments.......... 

rete 11). 3rq. Lhe assertion is made that ‘in some instances 

" sieelaaanilin: pressure of an improper kind is being brought to bear ° 
to obtain signatures to this document ’—and the 
Bombay Chronicle has ‘no doubt’ that there are many other instances, a 
comment which displays anything but an voprejudiced frame of mind. Those 
who desire to honour Lord Willingdon can have no personal ends to attain in 
doing so. On the contrary they are prepared to contribute to the cost of a 
memorial and, so far as we know, they have raised no question as to how the 
signatures to the counter-requisition have been obtained—so that their 
bona fides should not be assailed. The necessity for obtaining additional 
signatures has been forced on them by the action of the counter-requisi- 
tionists........... Perhaps it would make a good ending of the whols affair if 
the original requisitionists, when they have obtained a sufficient number of 
signatures to make an impressive show against the opponents of the meeting 
being held, were to abandon the Sheriff’s meeting and call a meeting of the 
signatories to their requisition, to carry into effect the proposal to com- 
memorate Lord Willingdon’s services as Governor of Bombay. In doing so 
it could be said that while a section of the Bombay public were acainst 
honouring Lord Willingdon, there was a large proportion of the citizens 
who desired to do so. The statue of Sir John (afterwards) Lord Lawrence 
faces Government House in Calcutta, but there were certainly some citizens 
who did not approve the idea of subscriptions being raised for the erection of 
this memorial to. Sir John as Viceroy, though fully appreciating his previous 

services to India.” 


28. Among the memorialists are some Knighis, ery millionaires 
: and Government servants getting their pay b 

Sn Ch TO De. oc sandls, On belnll of all thees rich and reapect- 
able men, the anti-memorialists are being daily abused in English journals as 
poor Bolsheviks, selling bhajis near gutters. Lord Willingdon takes pride- 
in being called a friend of the poor. Does he think the memorial honourable 
which is obtained by getting a majority vote of the poor by threatening them 
with the deprivation of their daily bread and by abusing the poor in a way as 
to sear their hearts? Does the Governor think that “when he is back to 
England he can boast of such a memorial in public? In India the 
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poor are not honoured to-day. The Bombay memorialists suppose that the: 
poor are more contemptible thao stinking sewage water. But in England 
and Europe the great war has fortunately ended the days of the trampling 
under foot of the poor. What sort of honour will this memorial and 
these opinions have in England? The admirers of Lord Willingdon do not 
seem to have considered the question from this point of view or they would 
not have added this pain to the poverty of the Home Rulers. It is regret- 
table that the memorialists have given their agitation such a disgusting shape 
but it is satisfactory to note that Home Rulers have not abandoned their 
straightforwardness and gentlemanliness. Will the certificate given by the 
dull-headed rich in Bombay and their parasites be of any use to Lord Willing- 
don in England ? 


*Z29. “This wicked opposition to the Willingdon Memorial movement 
is tainted by racial and political bias. It is not so 
Sunday Tatler (12), much the demerits of Lord Willingdon’s administra- 
15th Dec. tion as Lord Willingdon being an Englishman, and 
a Governor who forms part of the existing Imperial 
system, that so annoys the hooligan citizens of Bombay. What do these 
hooligans want ofa Governor? What sort of Governor would they tolerate ? 
If citoyen Horniman would write a small treatise laying down the Whole 
Duty of Governors, things might perhaps be more easy for such small fry as 
Governors! What the Citoyens are out for—we say so with the utmost 
emphasis—is to make the administration impossible. Ifso good and great a 
man is not good enough and great enough for the citoyens, no Governor would 
be acceptable to the said citoyens. Therefore this hooliganism in the press 
and on the platform would continue to corrupt the minds of the section of the 
community which matters least of all, and would inevitably prove a source of 
future trouble. To His Excellency Sir George Lloyd we would suggest in all 
dutifulness, to devote his earliest and best attention to the rapid demoralisa- 
tion that has overtaken public life in Bombay and to supply the necassary 
correctives. In simple, sober fact, the citizens of Bombay are bent upon 
making the administration impossible.” 


30. His Excellency the Governor prasided at the meeting held at the 
Town Hall last week in connection with famine 
ggg 70 9 eg v2 ao relief. The meeting was about famine relief and 
10th D a pier ’ there was absolutely no need to refer to the question 
of a memorial to him. This fact escaped His 
Excecllency’s notice and contrary to good taste he said that if at all a 
memorial was to be raised to him it should take the form of something that 
would be useful to the poor. Was not this highly improper? For His 
Excellency to give expression to such views when he was aware that thousands 
of people were opposed to the idea of a memorial, is: in itself an evidence of 
the unsatisfactory character of his administration. Small wonder the toad- 
eaters interpreted his words to mean that \he gave them a command to raise 
a memorial to him. Itis much to be deplored that His Excellency did not 
realise the effect that his words would produce. [The Indu Prakdsh, on the 
other hand, writes :—The condition of the Home Rulers has become extremely 
pitiable and even their enemies cannot fail to be moved by it. They could 
have more profitably employed their energies to serve some useful object 
instead of wasting them in attacking Lord Willingdon. They cannot, how- 
ever, be expected to show so much wisdom as their sole idea is to revenge 
themsalves upon the Governor. The only effect of their activities has been 
that Lord Willingdon’s virtues have come more prominently before the people 
who now hold him in higher esteem.| 


31. ‘“‘ The scenes that were enacted in and saround the Town Hall of 
Bombay yesterday were not only unprecedented in 

The Willingdon Mem- the history of this City and Presidency, but 
orlal meeting atthe Town gonstitute an unparalleled demonstration in the 
- an eae political history of India. December 11th must 
som Tee rome ( )+ henceforward rankas a memorable date—a date which 
marks both the ending of a rotten tradition of sub- 
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eft to the disposal of hands at once unworthy and incapable. The citizens of 
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noe anc phanoy in the relations of the people with the bureaucracy, 
sf beginning of a new era of honest politics and the assertion 
the democratic will in respect of matters of vital national concern which 


Bombay have, by the superb steadfastness and unflinching patriotic zeal they 
displayed yesterday, vindicated once for all their title to self-determination—- 
to manage their affairs themselves, to speak for themselves, and not let their 
minds be declared vicariously by a haadful of men whose moral right for such 
representative responsibility is nil, and whose actual qualification for the task, . 
it is now clear, partakes of the nature of a positive disqualification.......... 
The détails of what transpired will be found set forth in adequate detail else- 
where, and we would invite the attention of the people of the Bombay 
Presidency and of the Government of India to the same. It presents two 
contrasting aspects. On the one hand we have the picture of a small coterie 
of creatures of the bureaucracy—consisting mainly of those who have received 
titles or are expecting to receive titles—who, with the whole moral might of 
officialdom at their back, and assisted by the association with them of some 
of the most notorious and disreputable characters in Bombay, not to mention 


‘the extensive and active connivance of the Police and the Sheriff, were in 


actual possession of the Town Halland anxious to ‘capture’ the meeting, 
and, on the other, that of the real citizens of Bombay who attended in their 
thousands to prevent by all legitimate and constitutional means in their 
power the perpetration of the contemplated falsehood in theirname. ‘The 
citizens of Bombay, we are glad to say, succeeded—albeit by strenuous 
sacrifices. But the sacrifices were worth while and were cheerfully endured 


‘as they have been the means of winning for the Indian demecracy at large 


a lasting victory for constitutionalism and an enduring example of clean and 
courageous public life. Incidentally the victory won at the Town Hall has 
demcunstrated beyond the faintest possibility of doubt, that in the opinion of 
the citizens of Bombay the Governorship of Lord Willingdon does not deserva 
any memorial, and no such sham certificate, therefore, can be given to him in 
their name. For the rest, we need only remark, for the moment, that the 
events of the last few days furnish a complete justifisation of tha public 
estimate of Lord Willingdon’s career to which we have referred. A Governor 
who is apparently content to have a memorial in his honour sought to be 
devised in such a devious, not to say despicable, manner, and who, on the 
eve of the very day on which the lives and limbs of thousands of His 
Majesty’s subjects entrusted to his charge were allowed to be exposed to the 
gravest risk, could sit down to a ‘ Famine Dinner’ involving an expenditure 
of nearly half-a-lakh of rupees, presents an object lesson in supineness rather 
than statesmapnship. What he would seem to deserve is not a memorial . but 
to be transferred to some sphere of activity more in consonance with his 
perilously limited capabilities than the Governorship of an Indian Province.” 


82. ‘‘No member of the public could have witnessed the numerous 
episodes in regard to the meeting in the Town Hall 

Young India (13), 11th yesterday without a feeling of humiliation and 
Dec. shame, without a feeling of bitterness and anger, 
at the malign influences, the hooliganism, the orga- 

nised zoolum at the hands of the Police and the baser forces of the like of the 
city which the conveners of the meeting and johookumvalas had brought 
together for effecting their purpose........... The counter-requisitionists had 
already stolen a march and at 8 o’clock iu the morving they went to 
the hall about a thousand strong. There was something heroic, there 
was something noble in the patriotism and in the strength of pur- 
pose which sustained these men throughout the day amidst constant 
pinpricks and vexations from the so-called stewards of the meeting, 
practically without food or drink. On the other hand, we had early in the 
day the miserable spectacle of ignorant Mussalmans, the scum of the city, 
the riff-raff who could be got together in the dark areus of the city brought 
up in carefully marshalled batches by the requisitionists. If the public 
had any doubts as regards the meaning of ‘ take your chance,’ which was 
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the advice and final word of the Sheriff, then they should have witnessed — 
the spectacle of a zealous Commissioner of Police marshalling these forces 
of disorder into the Town Hall and on the steps, while deliberately keeping 
back everyone who by any chance might belong to the independent pariy.; 
Men of the Borah community at a word from their spiritual guide had 
assembled there early in the day in hundreds and they had been provided 
with a regular caste dinner within the precincts of the Town Hall. 
seseceeee We had believed that people would be willing to work peaceably 
and on approved lines notwithstanding any differences of opinion amongst 
them, but the actual happenings on this occasion have revealed the sinister 
alliance which subsists between what we call the official party of the Indian 
community and the latent hooliganism which exists at the moment in all large 
Eastern cities........... Was this the meeting of the citizens of Bombay as the 
word is understood in common parlance? Was this the meeting which Sir 
Jamshedji took pride in presiding at? Was this the meeting at whose hands 
Lord Willingdon as a self-respecting man could accept a memorial? Except 
the counter-requisitionists and the few men who sheltered themselves on the 
platform, there was hardly a soul! in the hall who understood why he was there, 
who knew anything about Lord Willingdon or the controversy as to his admini- 
stration....... The Town Hall of Bombay has never been known to be polluted 
by men such as those who were brought there by the requisitionists and the 
Police. Evil looking, evil smelling fellows who would not think anything of 
killing a man for 8 anuas. were frequently seen ominously towering (?) round 
the hall. We are assured that one or two jail birds and several well-known 
ruffians or Dadas were actually made stewards at this meeting in order to 
arrange the ‘ citizens’ who had spontaneously gathered there to do honour 
to Lord Willingdon......... Subsequent history vwAll no doubt be compiled 
eradually as the reports come in from all sources, but we have it from reliable 
sources that beginning with the Honourable Mr. Jinnah almost every promi- 
nent counter-requisitionist was violently handled ; most of the men, both rank 
and file, belonging to. the counter-requisitionist party were assaulted by 
Kuropean hirelings, the Police and the badmashes. The counter-requisi- 
tionists who had assembled in thousands upon thousands outside the hall were 
not only prevented from entering the meeting in an unlawful and extremely 
brutal manner, but were charged from time to time by the mounted Police. 
At the time of going to the press, we have learnt that several men have 
been seriously injured in this unequal alfray. These are happenings that 
clearly prove that the veneer of progress and civilization which British 
rule claims to have established in this country does not in reality exist. We 
have heard of such things happening in the worst days. of the Empire in 
France, and in the Russia of the Tsars. This is the second time that 
Mithaism was requisitioned by the official party and has spoiled the fair 
fame of this city. As for the memorial, it sinks into insignificance one 
way or the other, before the new and very large issues which are raised. 
Is the public in India going to tolerate this organised suppression of all 
legitimate political movements ? ‘The insult to the leaders of the public has 
been a deadly one. ‘The trespass on the inalienable rights of the people has 
been fearful. No self-respecting man can consent to the continuance of these 
forces in the public life of India. It is no longer a question of whether Lord 
Willingdon gets a public memorial or not: it is now a question as to whether | 
the petty tyranny of the Police Commissioner, the forces of hooliganism in t 
this city, the pulling of the wires by the enemies of India’s progress are not 

serious enough for the liberty-loving public to sit together and to organise 

remedial measures at once. We have no doubt that more will be heard about 

this episode in the councils of the country and in the Parliament of the 

United Kingdom. We would urge the people not to leave this fight, which 

is now a fight for elementary liberty, the liberty of thought and word, which 

is a constitutional fight against evil forces. Incidentally, we have found that 

the greatest millstone round the neck of the country are the backward sectiong ed 
of the population, particularly the Mussalman population. It would want y oe 
generation of primary education, a generation of social discipline, a generation o 
of civic effort to rouse among these the more humane and the more ‘civilised 
feelings. The Home Rule party has already made extended education the 
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nationality, for the eradicatidn of military rule, men who govern this 
ountry, in her name, are prepared to stoop to all means, without discrimina- 
tion. They are prepared to break every principle of freedom, every tenet of 
civilised government for their own narrow ends, for the statisfaction of their 
own petty vanities. Someday, perhaps, England will stand with her head 
bowed down in shame at the misdeeds of some of her administrators in India. 
Some day perhaps in history it will be recorded that civilisation and profes- 
sions in regard to liberty are a mere sham concealing behind them selfish 
greed for irresponsible power.” 


*33. “The Willingdon memorial meeting ended in a fiasco, and we think 
‘Mahrdtta (6), 15th that the memorialists have rather insulted than 
ns Boba honoured Lord Willingdon by persisting in holding 
it against the wishes of the majority of the Bombay 
citizens. The-conveners of the meeting all along knew that there was a 
strong oppusition to the movement, and a grain of commonsense should have 
taught them not to hold the meeting, ‘in the name of the Bombay citizens’ 
in general. If they had held it in the name of the friends and admirers of 
Lord Willingdon, none would have opposed it. But the foolhardiness they 
have shown in holding it against the wishes, and yet in the name of, the 
Bombay Citizens induced a tremendous reaction, and the inevitable result: 
followed.......... When they knew that they were playing a losing game, 
they resorted to tricks which cannot but be styled as simply contemptible, 
mean, and below the dignity of the respectable citizens’ of Bombay. If they 
were confident of the majority on their side, and if they thought themselves 
to be the accepted representatives of the Bombay citizens in general, the help 
of the Police, of the Kolsa Mohola gang, and of the roughs, ruffians, and 
scamps of the town was not at all needed........... The meeting however has 
brought to light one prominent fact, and it is that the people have begun to 
assert their rights. They were formerly mere tools of these grandees; now’ 
they have become self-assertive and even aggressive wheao the right of speak- 
ing in their name by leaders whom they don’t respect is usurped by the latter. 
Self-assertiveness is thus dominating the field, and this is all the more wel- 
come.......... No more can the so-called leaders of ‘the people’ plume 
themselves on being their representatives without faithfully reflecting their 
opinions. Never can they usurp the representative character without being 
duly elected........... They cannot henceforth impose their opinions on the 
people even with the help of the Police bayonet. Weadmii that they are 
capable men, but like the bureaucracy they are only capable autocrats, and 
the days of autocracy are numbered here as elsewhere.’’ 


*34. ‘‘ There is room for difference of opinion on public questions, but 

Aa eee there is no room for difference of opinion as to the 
De’ tne, PP 0. po way in which the conveners of the meeting flouted 
, public opinion and insisted on calling a meeting in 
the name of the citizens, the way in which the Town Hall and the very steps 
leading to it were packed with men of a very disreputable character; the 
treatment given to the leaders of the anti-requisitionists, and finally the 
brutal assault made on them by the Police and by certain ‘stewards,’ throws 
a lurid light on how things are managed in Bombay at present. The spirit 
of honest and fair treatment even to the opponent has been fast disappearing 
and was totally absent at the time of the memorable meeting of the 11th 
December.......... It is difficult to speak with patience about the conduct of 
those who brought mere coolies, Pathans and other badmashes and riff-raff of 
the city to the meeting and packed the hall and the steps, hours before the 
meeting and under the protection ‘and with the help of the police, restrained 
wrongfully the law-abiding citizens of Bombay from exercising their rights of 
being present at a public meeting called by the Sheriff and voting freely. We 
are also grieved to find that whilst some policemen behaved with propriety 
and courtesy, others treated even innocent people in a manner which calls. 
for enquiry at the hands of the Police Commissioner.......... We have noted 
with regret that none of the requisitionists’ leaders of Bombay showed the. 
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same firmness, tact and foresight as was displayed by Sir Phirozeshah Mehita 
at the memorable Congress at Surat, and thereby prevented a public meeting 
of such a character ending in a farce. To our mind, it appears that the ex- 
leaders have ceased to have a living connection with the people and on 
account of circumstances into which we do not propose to goin detail at 
present, they have put between themselves and the people a barrier, and the 
soouer they realise this fact and try to remedy the same, the better for the 
good name of the city of Bombay.” 


895. After all the a gio been raised! But raised to whom ? 
It has been raised -to the cowardice of those who 
— Gas), ion excluded the Home Rulers from the Town Hall 
meeting. It has been raised to the mean-minded- 
ness of those who acquiring a taste for power and hoping to secure it 
in time to come did not hesitate to attack their own countrymen. It 
has been raised to the fiendish mentality of the sycophants who hankering 
after titles enjoyed the humiliation of their brethren. It has been raised in 
memory of the attack on unarmed and innocent people by those who were 
charged with the maintenance of order. Surely December 11th, though not 
written in red by the good sense of the Home Rulers, was a memorable day 
and has perpetuated the memory of Lord Willingdon. 


86. The Sdnj Vartamdn gives a picturesque account of the Town Hall 
meeting and remarks:—A meeting held in these 

Sdnj Vartamdn (30), circumstances cannot be called a public meeting of 
11th, 12th and 18th Dec.; the citizens of Bombay. [In the subsequent issue 


Hindusthdn (20), 12thand 4) . 
19th: Des.; Praia Mitra the paper while congratulating the police on main- 


7 taining order at the public meeting, calls the 
pr bebe b ydg Bs tee meeting a farce euacted by the Sheriff. It refers to 
(23), 13th Dec.; Shri the presence of a large number of Borahs and mill- 
Venkateshwar (84), 13th hands wearing a rosette who in its opinion were 
Dec.; Bombay Samachar brought there by the requisitionists. It declares that 
(62), 13th Dec.; Akhbdr- the chief proposition was duly proposed and seconded 
e-Islim (58), Isth and snd was declared to have been d by th 
14th Dec.; Political aa en ae oo 
Bhomiyo (75), 13th Dec. - President without taking votes anil that the 

meeting was dissolved without passing a vote of 
thanks to the President. Jn a further issue the paper refers to the insults 
to which the opposionists were subjected and tries to throw all 
the blame for the undesirable incidents that happened at the mesting on 
the conveners of the meeting. Italso falls foul of the Times of India for 
blaming the oppositionists and calling their conduct into question and declares 
that disgraceful scenes would not have been enacted at the meeting if it had 
been properly convened and conducted in a constitutional mauner. The 
Hindusthdn considers the meeting a triumph for the oppositionists and a 
defeat for those who convened the meeting. In the subsequent issue the 
paper emphatically declares that no resolutions were passed at the meeting 
and questions the veracity of those newspapers which declare that any 


resolutions were passed. It persists in calling the meeting a triumph 


of public spirit and severely takes to task those who have dared to 
question the tactics used by the oppositionists. The Praja Mitra 
and Pédrst is inclined to think that from a practical point of view the 
result of the meeting may be considered undecisive though the resolution 
was declared to have been passed. In a subsequent issue the paper con- 
gratulates the oppositionists on the success they achieved in obstructing the 
work of the memorialists. The Jdém-e-Jamshed is also of opinion that the 
-yesults of the meeting must be taken as undecisive and that no side could 
claim a victory. It declares that every true Indian is a ‘Home Ruler’ but 
disapproves of the cries of ‘shame’ that were aimed at certain members of 
the Home Rule League who showed the courage of conviction and boldly took 
‘sides with those who were in favour of organising a memorial to Lord 
Willingdon. The Shri Venkateshwar believes that the opposition to the 
memorial movement will serve as a lesson to future Governors and 
Government officials and that they will try to please the public so that 
there may be no more repetition of the scenes that took place in the Town 
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Samdchdr recounts the services rendered by 
fd Willingdon to the Presidency and expresses its gratification at the 
success that was achieved by those who. favoured the movement to perpe- 
fuate the memory of Lord Willingdon and impresses upon them the necessity. 
of subscribing liberally to the fund. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm is gratified at the 
success of the meeting and is of opinion that the Home Rulers have to thank 
none but themselves for what they may have suffered in consequence of lack of 
foresight and proper management on their part. In the subsequent issue the 

paper exhorts the Muhammadans to support the memorial movement and to 

Wubscrible to it in the way it deserves. The Political Bhomiyo calls upon 
Governwent to take a warning from the agitation engineered by the Home 
Rule League in Bombay and to take steps to prevent them from gaining 
influence and carrying people astray. |] 


*37. “ Wednesday, the 11th December, has certainly proved a historic 
ioe tial day in the history of Bombay and it has been very 
iste fen, deme, ook (24), probably the proudest day in the life of His Excel- 
dha lency Lord Willingdon. The scenes in the Town 
Hall and in the streets leading upto it have unquestionably demonstrated the 
great popularity of the Governor and the esteem and regard in which their 
Excellencies are held by the people of Bombay. The attempt made by a few 
firebrands to discredit the Willingdon Administration has resulted in utter 
failure in spite of their agitation carried on unceasingly for days together. 
Their following was able to cause some disturbance in the meeting and this 
prevented the making of speeches. But sp.eches and words are not needed 
to commen! Lord Willingdon and his administation to the citizens of Bombay 
who have felt and experienced it and are therefore able to gauge it at its true 
worth. Jn fact it was more dignified and more uoble that a resolution should 
have been moved, seconded, supported and carried by a very large majority 
without the need of making speeches to commend it for acceptance by not a 
small group but by a huge throng. The resolution itself was eloquent and 
expressive enough of the desire and aim of the citizens of Bombay, 
seeeeeeee Wednesday's meeting has provided a wholesome lesson for the 
professional agitator who must have realised what it is to be up in arms 
against the considered and mature opinion of the elite of the culture, intelli- 
gence and influence of a civilized city. He has seen his mistake and we 
trust he will profit by it in the future. If the citizens of Bombay were not 
able to listen to speeches which wouid have rightly and aptly eulogised the 
notable services of Lord and Lady Willingdon, they can read the verdict 
passed on Lord Willingdon and his Administration by the non-officials closely 
associated with him in his work who had the privilege of reviewing it in 
the Legislative Council just a day before the Town Hall meeting.......... 
Outside the Council the most veteran leader of Indian political thought 
has said that ‘within my own memory no two persons in their exalted 
station of life in the Presidency have, since the days of the good Lord and 
Lady Keay, rendered such splendid service in a variety of ways as Lord and 
Lady Willingdon.’ Who can say that Sir Dinshaw Wacha from whose letter 
read at the Princes’ Banquet on Wednesday we have quoted is a sycophant 
or title-hunter? Who has not tasted of his vigorous pen, his fiery tongue, 
his vehemence, his independence? And Sir Dinshaw Wacha was one of the 
prime movers of the Town Hall meeting. The citizens of Bombay have 
under such leadership and guidance, such sanity and sobriety, declarad 
themselves and their will unmistakably and right powerfully and have 
asserted themselves and their right to speak on behalf of the city. Will the 
upstarts profit by the lesson and gracefully bow to the decision of the citizens 
of Bombay to belong to whom by their disorderly behaviour on Wednesday 
afternoon they have lost all right and title ? ”’ 


*38. Commenting on the Town Hall meeting held on the 11th December, 

~ the Mufid-e-Rozgdr remarks that the question of 

atone (149), yaising a memorial in honour of a departing Gover- 
nor is such as requires complete unanimity of 
purpose among all sections of the people and states that the opinion of thousands 
of people surely carries some weight. As regards the procedure adopted at 


19 


the meeting, the paper remarks that it is against all customary rules to shout 
and create a disturbance at public gatherings. It remarks that Islam teaches 
people to observe decency and propriety of manners, and adds that the Home 
Rulers fall far below that standard. The paper eulogises the patriotic spirit 
of the Home Rulers but advises them to behave decently in future. It attri- 
butes the cries of ‘shame’ uttered by persons standing outside the Town Hall 
to their chagrin at not being able to enter the Hall. It praises the arrange- 
ments made by the police. 


3g. 


“The Honourable Mr. Belvi asked an eminently sensible questio 

on forest privileges in Karwar which, if properly 
answered, would have exposed the unenviable forest 
policy of Government in its true colours. Karwar 
was till 1854 under the Madras Presidency and 
enjoyed certain forest privileges. These forest 
privileges have been‘considerably curtailed since then, 
and Mr. Belvi wanted a statement of the forest 
privileges at the end of every ten years from the date of the transfer. This 
statement, along with the one giving the present forest privileges, would have 
clearly shown that the grievances of the people were quite genuine. Why is 
it impossible to give a statement embodying the comparisons, as suggested by 
the Honourable Member? Such a comparison in a small way has been made 
by Mr. Swifte in the Karwar Revision Settlement report. It would be better 
to say that Government had no mind to lay the statement asked for on the 
table. For the statement of the present privileges, Government are kind 
enough to refer to a series of resolutions ranging from 27th June 1911 to 9th 
June 1916. Are Government joking? Is it possible for the average man 
who has some interest in these things to acquaint himself with all these 
resolutions scattered over five years in the pages of the Gazette? What 
would Government have lost by laying on the table a. consolidated statement 
of the forest privileges as actually existing at this date ?......... Some of the 
privileges have been taken away under rules made under the Indian Forests 
Act. Butthe contention is that certain others are taken away by mere 
executive orders and this impression is strengthened by the last few lines 
of the reply. The Honourable Mr. Belvi asked a plain question whether the 
privileges were taken away by legislative enactments or executive orders. No 
shilly-shallying with the question will satisfy ths people. Have Government, 
or worse still, have forest officials taken away privileges enjoyed for centuries, 
by mere executive orders? Have privileges been allowed only to the extent 
they fell in with ideal working plans of forest officials, a tendency condemned 
even by Government? ‘To this part of the question, Government give no 
answer. Whatever that be, what are Government going to doin the future ? 
Are they going to stick to the old lines or increase the forest privileges? It 
is believed that the good of the people can be achieved withou any detriment 
to the forests. Fortunately Karwar possesses a Collector who has made a 
special study of the question and who is keen on improving the deplorable 


conditions at present obtaining in Karwar. We trust Government will 
support him in every way.” 


Interpellation in the 
Bombay Legislative 
Council on forest privi- 
leges in Karwar. 

Bombay Chronicle ( ), 
llth Dec. 


40. Praja Mitra and Parsi considers it an insult to the Bombay Legisla- 


tive Council as well as to His Excellency the Governor 


Alleged insult to addi- 
tional members of the 
Bombay Legislative 
Council in respect of 
precedence. 


to have placed, the additional members of the Council 
in the list of those invited to the Appollo Bunder to 
receive and to bid farewell to the incoming and 
outgoing Governors, respectively, after the Commis- 


sioner of Sind and Revenue and Customs Comunis- 
sioners, and asserts that these executive officers 
must not be given ‘ precedence’ over the Additional 
Members of the Council as the former are bound to put into execution the 
Jaws enacted and resolutions passed by the latter. The paper holds that 
to safeguard the honour of the high office of His Excellency and of the addi- 
tional members of his Council it is absolutely essential that they should be 
placed just after the members of the Imperial Legislative Council resident in 
Bombay, and before the Lord Bishop of Bombay. It expects the additional 
members to vindicate their honour in this respect. 


Praja Mitra and Parsi 
(28), 8th Dec. 
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disability to stand as a candidate at the elections for 
the slative Council is under the consideration 
of His Excellency the Governor. If this be true we 
shall soon know of the extent of His Excellency’s 
large-heartedness. Indeed this is a question of 
justice pure and simple and we trust His Excellency 
will satisfy our expectations. 


42. “The Franchise Committee is expected in Bombay in the middle 
. of January and we,learn that certain persons have 
The expected arrival in been invited to give evidence before it. May we 


Bombay of the Franchise know if the question of franchises can be discussed 
Committee. 


or answered by anybody on purely a priors principle ? 
What materials has anybody outside the Secretariat 
: got on the subject? Mr. Belvi was told at the 
meeting before last that enquiries would be made regarding the communal 
strength of the various castes in the Taluka Board electorates. Has nof 
even the Government got all this information ready by its side? How is 
the question of communal representation going to be finally answered with- 
out this information? We are ata loss to imagine what materials Govern- 
ment has collected for the Committee and how the witnesses are going to 
make any very definite proposals regarding the electorates.” 


43. “An honest critic may well doubt if British trade has done 
‘marvels for India’. ‘I'he Anglo-Indian exporter has 
Comments on Mr. Mon- a marvellous organisation for sending out Indian 
tagu’s speech at Cam- gotton and Indian grain; but is it good for the 
a Tr; 1). th country to be dominated by his interests ?......... 
ag re And itis well that Mr. Montagu urges that the 
standard of reference in the controversy should be not 
‘ British interests in India’, not ‘the interests of our trade’ but the ‘ welfare 
of the Indian people’. It is just by this standard—‘ the welfare of the Indian 
people "—that some of us have examined the Montagu-Chelmsford Scheme of 
Reforms and found it not ‘reactionary ’, but decidedly ‘inadequate’. Tha 
vital subjects affecting ‘the welfare of the Indian people’ are ‘reserved’ not 
‘transferred’ to popular control, and the central Government remains 
irresponsible. Does the Montagu-Chelmsfcrd Scheme guarantee us freedom 
of speech and freedom of the Press? Does it not give the bureaucracy the 
power to condemn legitimate criticism as ‘ sedition’ under cover of protecting 
law and order? Does it remove the yoke of disabilities which in England 
would be regarded as a menace to the ‘ideal of freedom’? Does it give us 
the power of the purse? Does it secure the national policy in economics 
which is essential to ‘the welfare of the Indian people’? But India, 
Mr. Montagu says, is not ready for home rule. Is any nation 7zdeally fit for 
home rule ?” | 


44. ‘Mr, Montagu’s electioneering speech at Cambridge was on the 
wos tule Ge. Uh whole quite satisfactory. He has always shown a 
Dec grip over the situation in this country which no other 
cd British statesmen can pretend to. After clearly 
enunciating his position and his policy he proceeded to administer a belabouring 
to Lord Sydenham which even tbat thick-skinned gentleman will not forget 
ina hurry. But there was a considerable falling off when Mr. Montagu 
proceeded to consider the attitude of the Congress. In the first place he did 
not recognize that the criticism of the Congress proceeded on the assumption 
that the critics cordially accepted the reforms as a basis of discussion which 
the Sydenhamites did not, and under the circumstances if was a serious mis- 
take on the part of Mr. Montagu to couple the two together.......... Mr. 
Montagu’s understanding of our needs in a large measure is complimentary to 
him personally. But that even a man like him should fail to recogaize the 
aaa criticism of the Congress denoted the success of the anti-Indian proya- 
ganda and the incurable bias in the mind of the average Englishmen. But 
with all its shortcomings it was 4 satisfactory speech, on which Mr. Montagu 


Deccan Ryot (8), 12th 
Dec. 


may well be congratulated.” 


ia aw 
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_ *45, “To say at this moment that we are satisfied with a mere crumb 
instead of the whole loaf is the language of the 
Indians should demand vanquished, not of the victors. If Indians have 


self-determi nation as fought and bled to win the freedom of. others, and’ 


victors in the war. a i 
Mahrdtta (6), 15th if Indians are the victors along with the Allies, does 


it then become in our mouths to say that we are 

satisfied with a little of the whole we have helped 
in securing for others ?.......... [tis true that we have once committed our- 
selves by accepting the declaration of August 20th, 1917. Even then the 
Honourable Mr. Bannerjee has recently told us that the Congréss and the 
Muslim League deputations took strong exception to that clause in the 
announcement which is an infringement or a negation of the principle of self- 
determination. The Congress and the League, therefore, are quite free to 
demand in its place the insertion of the principl» of self-determination in the 
terms of the announcement. Even the British ministry was, like us, com- 
mitted to certain policies before the armistice. But now they find that some 
changes have to be madein them. Andif wescan the speeches of the ex- 
ministers like Mr. Walter Long, Sir F. E. Smith and others, we find that 
they speak of things which were never dreamt of before. So accepted policies 
have to be changed, and Indians can well imitate the example of their English 
sl eae We are not crouching slaves, or meek beggars, soliciting 
and imploring fora handful of alms. Like victors, like true British citizens 
who know no fear in demanding their birthrights, and like the sons of liberty 
and martyrs of freedom, we must take a bold stand, make a firm demand, 
and command the respect of, and convince, the British democracy that India 
demands nothing but Liberty—tbat Liberty which she, along with them, had 
a hand in winning and establishing on the Kuropean soil. Our attitude, like 
that of the British people, must be of the victors and not of the vanquished.” 


46. India’s great services in the war have been publicly recognised by 
British statesmen. Indian soldiers have fought and 
What should be the won laurels on the battlefields of three continents. 


reward of India for her Jn addition to this, Indian Chiefs have contributad 


services in the war ? 
Réjakdran (122), 5th large sums of money towards the successful prosecu- 


ee ' tion of the war. The reward of the loyal population 

of India which thus assisted the Empire in its hour 
of need must be commensurate with their sacrifices. Serbia, Montenegro and 
Belgium who were deprived cf their independence by Germany will become 
once more free. England is also determined to liberate the Arabs aud the 
Armenians from the Turkish yoke. Therefore she must no longer delay now 
to substitute responsible government in India for the present bureaucratic 
administration which according to Mr. Montagu is ante-diluvian and wooden. 
No political party in India demands that Knelishmen should not trade here 
or that the British Parliament should not exercise control over our 
administration. By divine will India has become a part of the British 
Empire and she is satisfied with this connection. But like the other units 
of the Empire we want the internal administration of the country to be in 
our own hands. We want fiscal autonouiy, an unfettered press and perfect 
liberty of speech. But at this time of universal joy when the Empire has 
won a great victory, instead of setting free political prisoners, repressive laws 
are about to be enacted in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Rowiatt Committee. Some of the English newspapers are openly taking 
advantage of this Committee’s report to malign us. Itis absolutely necessary, 
therefore, that a stroag deputation should now proceed to England to 
counteract this propagayda. The forthcoming Indian National Congress 
instead of passing a large number of resolutions as usual should pass 
ouly two or three important resolutions demanding that the principle of 
_gelf-determination be applied to India and that amuch more subsiantial 
instalment of self-government than is contemplated by the Montagu- 
Chelmsford scheme should be given to us. The Congress deputation should 
pointedly draw the attention of the British people to these demands. They 
should also make responsible British statesmen acquainted with tae nead for 
releasing political prisoners and the undesirability of giving effect to the 
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"\gadoenmendations of the Rowlatt Committee. Our leaders should realise that 
‘an’opportunity like this will not ocour again. ‘They should, therefore, close 
pele ranks and send a deputation to England with the least possible 

elay. : | | 


47. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm continues its articles on the subject of the 
o loyalty shown by Muhammadans in India and states 
. The loyalty of Musal- that the danger of Pan-Islamism, apprehended 
oo _— 58) from certain quarters at the time when Turkey cast 
9th 10th. ith end toa in her lot with Germany, was altogether unfounded 
Dec. since the Musalmans in India knew very well that 

Turkey being an ally of Germany had nothing to 
do with any questions relating to Islamic faith, and that their places of 
pilgrimage, even under British care, were quite unassailed and safe. 
Moreover, the paper adds, the Indian Moslems are treated most sympatheti- 
cally by the Indian Government and British Parliament has ever given just 
and honourable treatment to their faith. The paper asserts that Indian 
Moslems have remained unflinchingly loyal to their sovereign even in the 
time of war and so Government should reward their loyalty by giving a 
friendly treatment to Turkey, whose Sultan is still looked upon as the head 
of their religion. 


48. The O Amigo do Povo Goano writing about the ensuing Peace 
Conference in its leading article remarks that Sir S. 
The Peace Conference P, Sinha is not the representative of the Indian 
and India. . people but of the Government of India, that, if and 
O Amigo do Povo Goano when the people of India are allowed to send to the 
(57), 7th Dec, (Konkani Seid , 
ania). onference their own representative, then only 
one may say that President Wilson and Mr. Lloyd 
George are truly anxious for universal peace and popular liberty, and that, 
unless the people of India are granted what they wish and ask for, there can 
be no peace in India. ‘The paper also seems to write approvingly of 
Bolshevism in Russia, and remarks that the Bolsheviks are supported by the 
whole Russian people and that their doctrines are invading the resi of 
Europe. 


49. In another article on the Industrial Commission’s report the 
Bombay Chronicle writes :—“ The Indian Munitions 

Commentsonthe report Board is essentially a war-time institution, organised 
of the Industrial Com- to gupply the armies in Mesopotamia, on the 
ae Frontier, and to some extent, in. Egypt and Africa 
ombay Chronicle ( ), ' nee er Z ot ; 
14th Dec. with munitions of war, which inclued practically 
all classes of supplies essential to an army. It was 

meant to bring all the diverse supplying agencies under central control, to 
prevent wastage of efforts and to promote rapid action which is the essential 
factor in keeping an army well-supplied. One would have expected that 
such an organisation would have co-operated with the Indian commercial 
community and would have contained Indians not only on its superior 
establishment but also on the Board itself. Instead of this, we find that, 
during the year-and-a-half of its existence, out of its total personnel of more 
than 250 officers there were but three Indians appointed as Assistant Con- 
trollers, of whom two were retired Goverument officers. No Indian was 
appointed as a Controller, nor did a single Indian find a place on the Board. And 
this Board was brought into being and presided over by the President of the 
Industrial Commission, who is going to work out India’s salvation on 
industrial lines! It is proposed to have an Industrial Board in connection 
with the new Department of Industries. One can thus form an opinion 
as to what bas to be expected from such a Board, the creation of which is 
neither necessary nor justifiable, specially if we look to the past records of 
similiar Government Boards. tor instance, the Railway Board has long 
been notorious as an almost effete body, unable and unwilling to do anything 
for the development of Indian trade or industries or to remove the cryin 
needs of the millions who travel in third class at great hardship, discomfort iy | 
misery. Nor can we be assured that the new Industries Board will serve any 


Pay 


useful purpose if it is built upon the structure of the Munitions Board, since the 
latter’s inner workings will ever, perhaps, remain a sealed book, for it was more 


or less a one wan’s show, the personality of the President eclipsing the mediocre 


talents which were entertained: ‘on the Board. ‘The new Department of Indus- 
tries will have a very wide range of duties assigned to it, but there is no reason 
why they should not be handled by different officers acting under the Member 
for Industries without the medium of the Board which, we are sure, would be 
constituted on the lines of the present Munitions Board composed of superan- 
nuated Civilians or railway bosses kept under the leading-strings of the 
member in charge. Weagree with the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan 


Malaviya that the creation of an additional Imperial Executive Board of - 


Industries would mean an unnecessary additional burden on the revennes 
of th ecountry amounting to over two lakhs a year in salaries alone. If there 
is to be any Board, it must be merely advisory in its functions and should be 
selected from the elected members of the Legislative Council, among whom 
will be found many experienced men in business and industries. Some of us 
may be inclined to favour the appointment of an Executive Board, in the 
hope that Indian mercantile and industrial communities may find adequate 
representation on such a Board. Such hopes are doomed to disappointment. 
The Railway Board, despite representations, time after time, from re- 
presentative bodies, has not seen its way to having a commercial member, 
much less an Indian commercial member, nor did the Munitions Board take 
a similar step. Hven » Presidency Bank, like that of Madras, has shut the 
portals of its Board Room to Indians.”’ 


90. ‘‘ Some notable changes are announced in the Bombay Police. Mr. 
Guider is to hold temporarily the charge of the 
The new _ Inspector- Inspector-General of Police till he is relieved by aa 
General of Police, Bom- J.C. §., who is to be the permanent head of the 
Ls ee a Bombay Police. Nobody can accuse us of being 
Sth Dec. ois ' over-friendly to the Police. But we frankly con- 
cemn the drafting in of an I. C. S. to rule the Police. 
Is there no one in the Force capable of holding the post with honour to 
himself and credit to Government? We have never been able to assimilate 
the view that an I. C. 5. is capable of doing anything. We findin our own 
over-indulgent Presidency members of the heaven-born service as Director of 
Agriculture, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Municipal Commissioners, 
Judges and what not. Do Government realise what a heavy disappointment 
it will be to the whole Force to learn that Government do not consider any 
one of them fit to hold the place? Why should the prize post go out of the 
service? We have said many uncomplimentary things of the Police when- 
ever called for, but we cannot approve of this injustice.”’ 


01. The military sepoys recently stationed in Belgaum at various 
places and generally believed by the people to be 


Alleged robbing of meant for the purpose of arresti d 
passengers by military puck j ng decamping 


Diaries ae persons coming from Vengurla to Belgaum, 


Belgaum Samdchédr inasmuch as they subject the poor travellers to 
(98), 9th Dec. beating and rob them of any cash they may have 
with them. Travelling at night on that road. has, 


therefore, become very unsafe. We request the Collector to take immediate 


steps to put an end to this oppression and suggest that any officer deputed 
to investigate into this matter should visit these places at night disguised as 
a traveller so that he may have actual experience of the oppression. 


2. Pandharinath Sitavans Khole of Sholapur writes to the Kesari:— 


The accounts of my shop situate at Mangalwar 
showed my net profit to be Rs. 705-12 
Kesari (113), 10th Dec. But I was assessed at Rs. 104-2-8 for income tax. 

I appealed aud produced accounts; but instead of 
reducing the tax it was raised to Rs. 156-4. Whatis the remedy now? Ag. 
regards filing a suit in the Court, the Act prohibits any sueb procedure. 


An income tax com- 
plaint from Sholapur. Peth 


From where is redress to be had now? 
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recruits. have become a source of great annoyance 


g to ‘the crisis in the Kardchi Wibck aocde market and 
‘condemning the unwillingness of the European . 
“of Govern- exchange banks to accommodate the merchants in- 
"monk bora te crisis in their time of trouble, the New Times remarks :—' 
goods market at «1+ is also the duty of Government to come to their 
» 1% rescue in the present emergency by placing large 
“ae ‘Times ne funds (funds which their Currency Reserve can 
easily afford) in the Presidency Banks with injunc- 
tions to help Indian trade, of course with due regard to the safety of the 
loans made. In the year 1913-14 when there was something like a crash in 
Indian-owned banks, Government did afford, though tardily and grudgingly, 
such financial aid and thus helped to a certain extent to save the situation. 
Cannot Government do likewise now? There is an impression prevalent in 
the Karachi bazars, that the exchange banks are giving no accommodation to 
Indian merchants at the desire or bidding of the Indian Government with a 
view to cause a fallin the prices of cloth and other articles and compel 
Indian merchants by financial strangulation to sell out much cheaper. We 
are unable to say how far this impression is correct. But the belief on this 
point is so strong in the mind of the Karachi traders and it is being discussed 
80 openly that it is time Government contradicted it. We cannot believe 
that Government would be so unfeeling and so unwise as to cause a financial 
crash leading to the ruin of all trade, even the soundest, by such short-sighted 
directions.” 
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04. “The question of the banning of the national papers from the 
Shikarpur Library was brought before a meeting of 

Comments on the re- the general body of members at which it was decided 
fusal of two libraries in that the Government order be not obeyed, even at 


Bis Sind to obey the Govern- ,;.1 , th 
i) sneer céder banning certain risk of the library being removed from the list of 
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apers from registered registered libraries, and the discontinuance of the 


‘braries. paltry favour of the free gift of Government blue 
Home Ruler (4), 7th books, etc. With the solitary exception of one 
Dec. Government servant the other members were all in 


favour of the proposal to place the papers on the table 
of the reading room.......... Shikarpur has given us the lead. What are 
Karachi and Hyderabad going to do? Are they going to show the white 
feather? Even Old Sukkur, according to the report of the Sindhi of 
Sukkur, has decided to continue sending for the national papers! After 
this any tame action on the part of cities which pride themselves are _politi- 
cally and otherwise the foremost in Sind would be humiliating in the 
extreme.” 


EDUCATION. 


95. “ It is amusing to observe the haste now being displayed by Lord 
Willingdon’s Government to get things done, in order 

A, Ag hy wey that his administrative record may not go down to 
a Bombay Municipal Cor- posterity as the dreary tale of sins of omission and 
poration regarding addi- Commission which it was until a few days ago. Last 
tional expenditure on ‘Thursday's meeting of the Corporation was made 
rimary education in memorable by the receipt of a letter from Govern- 
aa ombay City. ment undertaking to share equally with the Bombay 
Ba 9 Bombay Chronicle ( ), Corporation the additional expenditure on primary 
a % Pee. education to be incurred by the ten years’ scheme in- 
eek troduced by the Schools Committee last year. In Poona, we learn, the Office 
ae of the Director of Public Instruction has been stirred up by a communication 
es from headquarters and a wember of the staff has been, or is about to be, placed 
ae on special duty for the purpose of speeding up the opening of new primary 
a) schools in the Presidency under the 500-schools-a-year programme which has 
mever been carried into effect. And, if rumour speaks true, still more 
wonderful happenings,—the decision to transfer the powers and duties, now 
vested in the City Improvement Turst Board, to the legitimate agency, 
i marking as it does a great stroke in the domain of local self-government, 
a has already been announced—are about to burst upon the expectant gaze of 
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vocabulary of the flatterers—the measures, which most people know owe 
their initiation to the energy and persistence of a more vigorous personality. 
‘However, we do not complain if they represent a death-bed repentance on the 
part of the departing Governor, who has been rudely awakene’ to the fact that 
lavish expressions of sympathy unsupported by deeds are not sufficient to 
earn the gratitude of the people at large and that the public memory is not so 
short as might be supposed.......... While we welcome the decision of the 
Government to go further even than they were asked by the Corporation in 
regard to the share they should bear of the increased expenditure on primary 
education in the City of Bombay, we must decline to share in the fulsome 
adulation of Lord Willingdou’s ‘ liberality ’ which it has evoked from people 
who should know better. It is interesting to note that it has taken a year 
for the Government to answer the letter in which the Corporation made the 
original proposal to the Government .to bear one-third of the additional 
expenditure. What have they been doing in the interval? The general 
public are not aware, perhaps, of the complete volte face they have 


performed. So far back as January 1917 the Honourable Mr. Patel gave. 


notice to the Government of Bombay to introduce in the Legislative 
Council a Bill to amend the Bombay Municipal Act, 1888. This Bill 
would have met the case which the Corporation put in their request to 
the Government in their letter of December 1917. But how did the 
Government meet this proposal? After putting technical objections in the 
way of the Bill, into which we need not enter here, they wrote on the 5th 
of October 1917 to Mr. Patel as follows :—‘ Section 62 EK, which is proposed to 
be added to the Act by clause 111 of the Bill, provides fora grant from the 
public revenues tu the Corporation of the City of Bombay for which, in the 
opinion of His Excellency the Governor, sufficient reason has not been shown, 
and which would involve a preferential treatment of the Corporation in rela- 
tion to other city municipalities. I am, therefore, to inform you that His 
Excellency is unable to accord sanction to the Bill under section SO (2) of 
the Government of India Act, 1915.’ Thus what was improper and illegal 
in October 1917 has suddenly become desirable and feasible in December 
1918, when Lord Willingdon is about to quit office and something has to be 
done to exhibit to the public something to justify the encomiums of a dis- 
credited administration. The proposal for ‘ preferential treatment of the 
Corporation in relation to other city municipalities’ which was a sin on the 
part of Mr. Patel in October 1917 becomes a virtue in Lord Willingdon in 
December 1918 and is to be condoned by a glaring illegality! For, while we 
would gladly see education made free and compulsory in the City of Bombay 
and welcome every step that leads in that direction, it is impossible to con- 
done the unconstitutional character and actual illegality of what the Govern- 
ment propose to do. In the first place, uuconstitutional, because it is highly 
improper that the Government and the Corporation should enter into au 
arrangement of this kind, which involves an amendment of the law, before 
going to the Legislature for that amendment; illegal, because the proposal 
to make this grant in the current year involves the spending of money in 
direct contravention of the Act. Itis thus open to anyone, who may be so 
dispesed, to go to the High Court and get a writ of mandamus restraining 
the Government from giving this grant before the Act is amended. We hope 
no one will:do so. But since the mofussil municipalities have a distinct 
grievance in this matter, as Lord Willingdon himself was advised in October 
1917, it would not be surprising if some one did so. It is amusing to note 
how the bureaucracy, with all their meticulous concern for laws, forms, rules 
and regulatious and the respect that should be paid to them, can ride a 
coach-and-four through an Act of the Legislature when a Governor is really 
anxious to do something and has at his back a strong minister who is more 
concerned for the progress and welfare of the people than anything else.” 


96. Referring to the educational grant sanctioned by the Bombay 
Governmeat forthe purpose of making primary 
education free and compulsory in the town of 

Bombay, the Bombay Samdchdr pronounces the 


Bombay Samachar (62), 
9th Dec. 
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Lord Willingdon’s admirers who are ready to attribute to his genius, liberality,’ 
sympathy and initiative—we do not know whether we have exhausted the 
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‘s of : ‘ be eissemaly femdienie and generous and attributes ‘it to Lord 


‘s willingness and assiduity in furthering the cause of education. 


wom bones sper considers it a noble example set by His Excellency to his 


 gpoceseors as well as to the Corporation in not sticking to the strict letter of 
the law where the interests of the public at large are concerned, and adds 
that the offer, prompt and unconditional as it is, deserves all praise. 


57. Referring to the grant by the Bombay Government of 9 lakhs made 

é _ to the Bombay Municipality for primary education 

Dnyiin Prakash (1), Beh the Kesarz expresses its great satisfaction and says :— 
If the grant had been given before the memorial 

question was raised the donation would have been a 

disinterested one, but now it seems to have been given with an object. Some 
sycophants praise Lord Willingdon for giving such a big grant though the 
Bombay Government was under no obligation to do so. But Government were 
bound to spend the additional increase they got out of excise on education and 
sanitation. Out of the 45 lakhs they got, 114 lakhs were set apart for educa- 
tion and the Bombay Corporation gets the grant from this sum. If Bombay 
had not got it, it would have gone to some other local bodies. Why should 
any one be praised for giving a grant to someone during the days of the 
memorial agitation when, as a matter of fact, it would have beon given to 4 
ifnottoB? [The Dnydn Prakdsh expresses its gratification and says that the 


last days of Lord Willingdon’s régime will be made memorable by the 
grant. | 


08. “In reply to an interpellation with reference to the recent circular 
letter of the Government of India asking Provincial 
Extension of primary Governments to frame definite programmes for the 
education and the Govern- extension of primary education, the Bombay 
a of ee beef 3) yo, Government told the Council that the ‘circular letter 
— ities quoted has been referred to the Director of Public 
Instruction for his report, which is awaited.’ This 
is just the sort of official apathy towards the question of mass eduction among 
us which is delaying the extension of education for generations past. Why 
is the Government not ready with a programme even now? Did it not know 
that the war would end some day and that the first task thereafter to be 
done would be the spread of education among the masses? What is the 
explanation of this unreadiness to start with the work the moment it was 
possible to do so? Then again, is the extension of primary education among 
us so simple a question that the Report of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion would be quite enough for the Government? Ifthe simpler question 
of making provision for the admission of College-boys in Government Colleges 
is so large as to necessitate the appointment of a Committee of dozens of 
experts, we do not understand why the infinitely more complex and more 
neglected problem of the education of our peculiarly-situated masses is being 
investigated so carelessly. What is to be done to bring the millions of our 
backward classes into line with the advanced classes in education ? What 
is to be done to provide facilities for the education of the Depressed Classes ? 
Will not Government find it more convenient to solve these difficult problems 
with the help of a committee consisting of at least a few representatives of 
Backward and Depressed Classes ?”’ 


o9. ‘‘ We heartily congratulate the Government of Bombay on the 
progressive educational policy they have adopted. 

‘The progressive edu- The latest instance is the appointment of a com- 
cational policy of the mittee on which, we are glad to note, the Honourable 
ee hae 8), Mr. Paranjpye is to serve, for the purpose of suggest- 
12th Dec. ing ways to remove congestion in existing colleges. 
The reference to the committee includes the question 

of improving accommodation in the old colleges, the starting of new colleges 
by Government, and, we presume, substantially helping private effort. 
This step is the best indication of the change in the angle of vision in 


educational matters. The introduction of English in first grade primary 


‘ 


schools, the promise to establish additional High Schools, the sympathetic 
consideration of the question of providing education for a larger number of 
students in colleges and the recent announcement about revising and increas- 
ing the scale of grants allowable to aided colleges—all these lead to one an 
conclusion, namely, that Government have ceased to consider education of any. 4s 
kind as monopoly of the rich. We believe we shall not be wrong if we give 
the greater part of the credit for the inauguration of this new policy to Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtulla, the new Member in charge of education, and we hope 
that before he lays down office at the end of his period he will have 
placed higher education in Bombay on a sounder and more popular 
foundation.”’ 


RAILWAYS. 


60. The Gwardt endorses the complaints voiced at the First Railway 
Conference recently held at Nadiad and opines that 
pane ee grievances Of the vrievances of Indian passengers and ofthe [Indian 
Gujardti (16), 8th Dec commercial public will not be attended to as long 
' asthe administration of the railways remains in 
the hands of the railway companies and is not taken over by Government. It 
adds:—The freight charges from Amballa to Allahabad are Rs. 2-4-0 per 
maund but those between Calcutta and Allahabad are Rs. 1-8-0 though the 
latter distance is greater than the former! Is this a small obligation con- 
ferred on India by those who have constructed the railways? Can we find 
another instance of India being robbed in broad daylight? Not only 
England but other foreign countries also get special concessions for the 
conveyance of raw materials to them and for the transit of their goods in 
India. How can Indian industries develop in these circumstances? The 
Indian railways have strangled the coasting trade of India by providing 
special rates from and to the Indian ports like Broach and Surat. The 
railways have moreover obstructed the development of waterways and roads, 
There should be no unhealthy rivalry between the coasting trade and the 
railways in the interests of India. 


61. ‘The people of Upper Sind are being put to a good deal of incon- 
venience, annoyance and loss in business by the 

Complaint about incon- discontinuance of morning railway trains betweea 
venience caused to the Rohri and Jacobabad. The post from Karachi is 
public by the disconti- now received in Shikarpur and Jacobabad a day 


nuance of certain railway j., . 
tectine: Snaienieienes Theledl dua later than before thus resulting in considerable loss 


Jacobabad, Sind. to the trade. People leaving Karachi for any of 
New Times (7), 10th these two places by the Lahore mail have to wait 
Dec. at Sukkur for several hours before they can be taken 


to their destination. The morning. Quetta mail 
makes the journey tedious and tiresome and reaches Shikarpur at midnight. 
The Railway authorities have been approached but so far they have turned 
a deaf ear to all public complaints. ‘lhe possibility of a revival of the war 
having ceased, the authorities concerned ought immediately to satisfy public 
requirements. Ifthe Railway management continue to be indifferent, it is 
certainly the duty of the head of the district to move in the matter.” 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


62. The Praja Mitra and Parsi expresses gratification at the proposed 
0 Spe transference of the work of the City Improvement Trust 
Cees ene ees to the Bombay Municipality and hopes that the Cor- 
ference of the work of the : ios q Ii ; 
Bombay City Improve- Poration will’give an undertaking to build sanitary 
ment Trust to the Muni- dwellings for the poor which dutv the Trust had 
cipal Corporation. neglected. [The Sdr Vartamdn dwells upon the unsa@- 
Praja Mitra and Parse tisfactory working of the Improvement Trust and 
(28), 9th = Dec.; Sdny thanks Lord Willingdon for arriving at the decision of 
Vartaman (30), 9th Dec.; handing it over to the Bombay Municipality. The 
Bombay Samachar (62), ike. i fl te in al ‘fi 
11th Dec. ombay Samdchdar is also gratified at the proposed 
transference of the Trust to the Municipality and hopes 
that matters will be hurried up to bring about the much-wished-for con- 
summation.| 
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g to the ited to increase the water céss in Dharwar by ; 
: the local Municipality the Shubhodaya writes :—. 
“The machinery for itis so ingeniously invented . 
and so nicely constructed that even if a tax-payer 
escapes from one door he is sure to be caught in the 
a. (98), 6th other. No escape from both. The public of Dhar- 
Dec., a a) go ee war is A nna deadly against, rh an increase....... 
& (Sv), Ov.; ... The arguments of the public are summarily 
— Vritt (88), 26th dismissed as ‘no statistics’ ‘not on record ’.......++ 
— As regards the idea to make the water works self- 
supporting this isa new ambition. The Government too has not adopted 
this principle anywhere. ........ Education, sanitation and water supply are 
the prime duties of the Municipality and it will in no way depart from any 
adopted principle and commit no sin in case it utilizes the income from other 
sources to meet the above want.......... The general water tax should only 
be nominal. The substantial burden must be taken up by those who are. 
actually benefited by the water supply........... The present tax is a direct one 
and not indirect as the Octroi. It would be giving landlords a fresh excuse 
for raising the house rent and poor men of limited income will have to waste 
one-fourth of their income for unavoidable pleasure of living in a house. 
House tax, revised tax, general water tax, special water tax and conservancy 
have all gone to increase the tax, ten times what it was ten years - back.” 
[The Chandrodaya remarks :—Who taught the Municipality that the Dharwar 
water works should be: self-supporting ? It is very ridiculous to say that 
every department should be self-supporting. There is a net balance of 
Rs. 28,000 out of the revenue in favour of the Municipality. We do not 
understand why the sum should not be utilised to make up the deficit on 
water works. ‘There are also other ways of meeting the deficit. 
Kconomy can be effected to the extent of Rs. 2,000 by reducing 
the unnecessary municipal staff. The Karndtak Vritt writes:—To say that 
& man living in a big house should pay a higher water rate is to hang the fat 
man. The water rate proposed is absurd and impracticable. | 


64. “Itis reported that the suspension of the Hyderabad Municipality 

is to continue for six months more in order that 

, Somnenls on pan oeena: the electoral rol], etc., for the election of the new 
sion of the term of the councillors may be prepared. May we enquire why 
Hyderabad (Sind) Municl- this most obvious piece of Municipal routiue work 


tek pape pedal ogra was not done before? Does it mean that this is 


Home Ruler (4), 7th ® Sample. of bureaucratic efficiency? Another 
Dec. explanation is also possible. It may ba that the 
local bureaucrats tried to put it offasfar as possible 
so that the suspension of the Municipality may be continued indefinitely. 
In any case the whole incident is highly disgraceful and shows the attitude 
of the authorities towards fostering (?) local self-government. So far as 
Mr. Lawrence is concerned we could not have expected anything better. 
But it throws a flood of light on the administration of Lord Willingdon 
whose admirers are now praising him to the skies in order that he may get a 
certificate for good conduct from the people of Bombay. ‘The fact is that 
Lord Willingdon’s adwinistration has been neither good nor bad; it is simply 
not his administration. And so Mr. Lawrence and the other bureaucrats 
have had quite a free hand and we see the results of it.’’ 


65. “So the Hyderabad Municipality is to be restored again. Not 
The restoration of the immediately, however, but after six months when 
Hyderabad (Sind) Munici- the new election lists will be ready. Now that we 


pality. have waited so long, six mouths more will not matter 
Bombay Chromcle ( ), much........... Naturally Government. attempt to 
9th Dec. defend their measures, but the reader is familiar 


with the story of the suppression and we need not go over the ground again. 
Next time Government suppress a local body, they will please remember that 
when a Municipality goes wrong, the Corporation should not be killed, but 
dissolved and fresh elections held, according to recognised rules of municipal 
government. The procedure followed by Government is a barbarous relic 


‘ 


and the sooner it is discontinued the better. By the bye, how many local 
bodies are on the suspension list and when are they to be restored ?” 


66. The Home Ruler publishes adverse criticism of the Administration 
Report of the Hyderabad (Sind) Municipal Com- 

Comments on the mittee of Management by one L. A. Adwani in the 
Administration Report of gourge of which the writer remarks :—‘“The total 


the Hyderabad (Sind) mount spent under the head of General Administra- 
Municipality for the year 


1917-18. tion is about Rs. 46,000 out of which Rs. 19,000 
Home Ruler (4), 7th re spent on the maintenance of one Municipal 
Dec. Commissioner! Let the public judge the proportion 


of utility of this post, to the investment over it, 
from the record of the first Municipal Commissioner, Mr. G. EK. L. Carter! 
My own estimate is that it is minus something against Rs. 19,000 of public 
money |!......... The same phantom of failure seems to have haunted Mr. 
Gibson, the Collector of Hyderabad and Chairman of the Committea of mis- 
management. Hereis his outburst:—‘The Subordinate Civil Courts still 
display eccentric partiality for those who apply for injunctions against the 
committee and injunctions are still issued without discrimination. The 
most recent instance is still swb-jwdice and so comment is_ withheld.’ 
I will leave these * Subordinate Civil Courts’ to seek redress in some ‘ High 
Courts’ against the outrageous allegations of ‘eccentric partiality’ in 
administering justice from His Majesty’s Courts. But it may be remarked 
incidentally that it is a curious characteristic of the bureaucratic mind that 
although the laws of the country are made by them they never cease to 
display an inherent antagonism towards them. ‘The fact is that they cordially 
hate everything which restrains their arbitrary powers and so we cannot 
pretend to be surprised at the petulant outbursts of Messers. Carter and 
Gibson. ‘This reminds us of the awful consequences of the combination 
of the judicial and executive powers in the hands of the bureaucracy. There 
can be hardly any doubt that if the Subordinate Civil Courts were under the 
jurisdiction of Mr. Gibson he would quickly proceed to cure them of their 
eccentricity and bring them in line with the level-headedness of his own 
omniscient mind........... But the most interesting feature of Mr. Gibson’s 
remarks or perhaps the whole report is the insinuation against the ‘ir- 
reconcilable critics’ of this heaven-born Committee of Management, 
contained in the following passage: ‘The Committee of Management 
is still unpopular. Its critics are irreconcilable. This has been clearly 
shown recently when three or four of its frequent opponents were asked 
to state if they were willing to accept seats on the Committee and all of 
them declined. This attitude indicates a spirit of readily hostile critici- 
sing with no inclination towards co-operation in construction work.’ The pas- 
sage is self-commentary (sic), and I would only add that the gentlemen 
approached did well in refusing to play ‘the Spider and the Fly’ into the 
hands of this clever bureaucrat.” 


NATIVE STATES. 


67. A correspondent calling himself a citizen of Wadhwan writes to 
the Hindusthdn as follows:—Despite the very 
Complaints against the adverse criticism of his administration that appeared 
Administrator of the jn the Press some time ago, Khan Bahadur Kadri, the 
T eaeean ith ord Adwministrator of the Wadhwan State, © still 
Dec.: Kdthidwér Times Continues to act on the same self-willed and 
(25), 8th Dec. bureaucratic manner, and the state of affairs in the 
State is going from bad to worse. At the time when 
the influenza epidemic was taking a heavy toll of lives in the State, the 
Administrator not only assumed an attitude of utter callousness towards it 
but tried to reduce the staff of the hospital with a view to curtail expenses, 
and suggested the use of sand instead of cotton for the ‘influenza jackets’! 
In connection with famine too, not only does he do nothing to alleviate the 
grievance but discourages any attempts of private enterprise in that direction 
and declares that there is no famine in the State. Grass for Panjara Pols 
has been bought and is lying at Bulsar, but the Administrator has shown 
n 346—8 CON 3 


om 
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ays later, secretly sold to a Muhammadan, contrary to the practice of 
the State, which requires that Durbar land must be always put to public 


aa auction. [Referring to the above letter, the Kdthidwdr Times urges the 
aa need of giving redress to the people of the State, 


" | 5 M. K,. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


; Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
3 P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 20th December 1918. 


*Reported in advance. 
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"CONFIDENTIAL. J Wis Uae eg | (No. 51 of 1918, 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 21st December 1918. = 
| “ae 
Distriet Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to : 4} 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint Te 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts a 
are as stated ;. what action, if any, is being taken; and, if the facts 4 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed <to be the origin of the report a 
and what the correct facts are. Ei 
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- get at the minds and the hearts of the people. He must trust them and they 


Ties tae Tameked Ge the last few years and that they would no more be 


POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 


1. “We have only a few words to say regarding Sir George Lloyd who 


will to-day take over charge as Head of the Adminis- 

Welcome to a4 Reon ant 
lency Sir George Lloyd. = and hospitality which India extends to all who come 
sn Te Chronicle ( ),; + her shores with good intent. But if he wishes to 
- earn the confidence and gratitude of those whose 
affairs he is to administer, he must break through the official barriers which 


now stand between the Governor and the people and pierce the miasma of 
sycophancy and flattery who hovers round Government House. He must 
will trust him. He must show that liberal sentiments mean liberal deeds 
and that the right of the people to have their affairs decided as they want 
them, and not as wooden officialism thinks best, is a reality in practice and 
not a mere sham of words. He must carry out reforms as well as prate about 
them. And he must recognise that his first and last duty is to the people of 
the soil, who are the equal subjects of the King-Emperor whom he represents, 


and not to the officers of Government who are but the instruments of his 
and their will.’ 


2 ~ me Excellency Sir George Lloyd enters upon his responsible 


beer office at an important juncture not only in the 
Ring So PP ted 22nd annals of this country but alsoin the history of the 


_ world. As has been rightly remarked in the Corpo- 
ration’s address of welcome, the situation, if itis to be successfully handled 


requires a high order of administrative ability and noble-minded and far- 
seeing statesmanship. It further requires, we may add, the generous 
and liberal-minded co-operation of the permanent bureaucracy with the 
enlightened head of the presidency and genuine sympathy on its part with 
the growing aspirations of the people. If the Pro-Memorial and Anti- 
Memorial agitation has proved one thing more than another, it is the 
necessity of recasting the whole system of administration on more liberal 
and responsible lines. Ifa liberal-minded Governor like Lord Willingdon 
has failed, as the Anti-Memorialists contend, it is the bureaucracy that 
must in the main be held responsible for this failure, and it is its 
methods and spirit that stand in need of fearless impeachment and 
prompt correction. We do not know if the Anti-Memorial agitation has 
made the bureaucracy realise their grave responsibility for the reputation 
and success of a fresh English politician placed at the head of the adminis- 
tration with all his free and high-minded impulses, and for his ultimate 
failure, as the fruit of their obstructive and narrow-minded methods and 
illiberal principles.......... Wiaull Sir George Lloyd be treated or misled in 
the same way as Lord Willingdon was in certain respects? Well, we are 
ready to wait and see, if the bureaucracy is prepared in fairness to him to 
guide and advise him in a high-minded spirit and not make him a party to 
measures which he would never sanction or approve, if he were left to his own 
enlightened impulses. The Anti-Willingdon Memorial agitation must leave 
a painful but impressive lesson behind, and that calls for every serious and 
dispassionate introspection at the hands of the permanent bureaucracy.” 


8. In according welcome to His Excellency the Governor and Lady 


Lloyd the Rdst Goftdr and Praja Mitra reminds 


Rdst Goftdr and Praja them that there has been a rapid progress in the 


Mitra (29), 15th Dec.; gwakening of the people of this Presi 
Sdnj Vartamdn (30), 16th 5 sei, is Presidency during 


,’ satisfied by mere lip-sympathy but would require 
20) Borg iggy or oe kind and sympathetic acts to win their applause. 
Islam (58), 16th Dec. It adds :—We would like to impress upon the mind 

Of Sir George that as long as Bombay is not given 
responsible self-government he should consider himself as a represen- 


tative of the people and should weigh all matters placed before him by 
mn 853—1 coN ; 3 


tration. He will be welcomed with the good feeling . 
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[The Sdnj Vartamdn characterises the 
Opinion expressed by His Excellency in Parliament on the question of Excise 
duties as just and impartial and in welcoming him expresses a hope that his 
administration may prove beneficial to this Presidency in all its aspects. The 
Jdm-e-Jamshed also hopes that Sir George will do all in his power to satisfy 
the legitimate aspirations of the people of this country and that his adminis- 
tration will prove successful. The Hindusthdn urges upon the new Governor 
: the necessity of putting down official high-handedness and autocratic indiffer- 
ence to public opinion as exemplified by the denial of a pass to its own represen- 
By... tative for the reception at the landing of Sir George and warns him that his 
\ administration will be judged by the measure of success he will achieve in 
eg relieving the present distress and in satisfying the political aspirations of the 
people. It asks him to take a lesson from the recent agitation in connection 
with the Lord Willingdon memorial and to try to avoid the mistakes commit- 
ted by his predecessor. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm welcomes Sir George and Lady 
Lloyd and trusts that the administration of the new Governor will prove highly 
beneficial to the Presidency and that the interests of*the Muhammadan 
community will not be overlooked. | 


4. ‘On a previous occasion, we dealt with the new Governor’s views 
regarding Indian aspirations. . If there was nothing 
striking in his outlook as a member of the House of 
Commons, we regret to have to say that his reply 


3 Comments on His 
oe Excellency Sir George 
a Lioyd’s reply to the 
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‘ Municipal address. to the illuminated address of the Municipal Corpora- 
Ne, Young India (13), 18th tion was not certainly illuminating. We are chari- 
ae Dec. table enough to attribute the commonplace character 


of the reply to undue caution and anxiety not to 
commit himself one way or the other. But we cannot help feeling that 
AG Sir George Lloyd has missed a great opnortunity of capturing the public 
ay imagination and touching the hearts crt the people. In these matters first 
Aes impressions count a great deal too much and as such, we must say that the 
first impression he has left on the public mind is not very flattering to himself. 
It seems as if it is more than the public can hope for if he can escape the 
danger of becoming an extreme reactionary under the influence of a per- 
manent and ‘out of date’ bureaucracy. We are perfectly willing to let the 
new Governor have breathing time to gain *a more detailed knowledge’ of 
affairs. And we trust that he for his part will pot insist on too much 
* patience ’ among the people.” 


9. The Praja Mitra and Parsi expresses gratification at the noble 

sentiments embodied in the reply given by Sir 

Praja Mitra and Parsi George Lloyd to the address presented by the 

(28), ith Dec.; Sdnj Bombay Municipality and is led to believe that he 
be agreed ed (Qo, 174k, will fulfil the hopes entertained of him by the 
Deo.; Bombay Samdchdr public and gives an assurance that the people will 
(62), 18th Dec.; Akhbdr-e- ©0-Operate with him whole-heartedly in all matters 
Isldm (58), 19th Dec. in which he tries to put his ideals into practice. 
[The Sdn Vartamdn takes an appreciative note 
= of the reply given by Sir George to the Municipal address and in 
ies” endorsing his opinion to the effect that ‘‘ ideals peculiar to one people are now 
ae shared by all,’ expresses the hope that nothing but good will result from the 
awakening of India and the right appreciation of her loyalty and aspirations 

by England. In the subsequent issue the paper strongly supports the 
suggestion advanced by the Times of India for the discontinuance of the 
practice of periodical migrations from Bombay, the seat of Government, and 
for increasing the salaries of the subordinate staff of the Secretariat. The 
paper, moreover, suggests that the Governor should make a tour through the 

districts affected by famine and thus ascertain for himself the extent of 


i ee 


distress prevailing in the country. The Jdm-e-Jamshed hopes that His 
Excellency will do all in his power to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the 
people and urges upon him the immediate necessity of E oceeding with his 
programme of housing the poor. The Bombay Samdchdr trusts that the 


administration of Sir George will prove highly beneficial to the people of this - 


Presidency. The Akhbdr-e-Isldm considers the pronouncement as a sure 
indication of the success that will meet the administration of Sir George.| 


6. “Every incoming Governor expresses the desire to follow the foot- 
steps of the illustrious outgoing Governor. So, as a 

The tasks lying before matter of course, without learning in what esteem 
His Excellency the Gov- and trust Lord Willingdon was held and what he 
-_ bay Chronich did for this Presidency, Sir George proclaimed in his 
18th Deo ND reply to the Municipal address that 16 is his intention 
to try to follow with wisdom and energy in the steps 

of his illustrious predecessor and deal fairly and straightforwardly with the 
affairs of this Presidency. So far as His Excellency’s intention to deal fairly 
and straightforwardly with the affafrs of this Presidency is concerned, it is 
quite welcome. But if he thinks that by following in the footsteps of 
Lord Willingdon he will satisfy the public, he is woefully mistaken. Now 
that Lord Willingdon has left the shores of Bombay we have no further 
concern with him. He has left the Presidency in a state of great storm and 
turmoil, because he showed distrust of the people by listening always to the 
voice of officialdom and ignoring the appeals of the people’s leaders, in whom 
they repose trust. The people, therefore, did not trust him. The task before 
Sir George is thus very difficult. First he has to take into confidence the 
large section of the public whose opinions and intentions Lord Willingdon 
treated with contempt. He has to reconcile them ; the bitter feelings created 
have to be effaced. A policy of trust has to be inaugurated. It should be 
Sir George’s task to see that every section of the public trusts him and has 
faith in him. ‘The venom in the public life of Bombay which Lord Willingdon’s 
weakness and submission to the bureaucrats and flatterers have created has 
to be destroyed. Only on the foundations of trust and faith in the citizens 
of Bombay can Sir George hope to rear an edifice of good government and 
beneficial administration. But the task, though difficult in one way, need not 
be so if undertaken in the right spirit. The problems of peace, as Sir George 
said, will be as complex as those of war. Only genuine trust and confidence 
in the people will help him to tackle the great administrative and civic 
problems that face this Presidency at present. Ina short time the Reforms 
Committees will be visiting this city and Sir George will have to deal with 
them. We hope his Government will make recommendations sufficiently 
liberal to make the franchise broad and generous. His illustrious predecessor 
chose two ultra-moderates Messrs. Samarth and Natrajan to represent the 
Presidency on the Functions and the Franchise Committees. In tune with 
the Government of India’s policy, Lord Willingdon ignored the Congress 
leaders of Bombay. We suppose the selection of these two members cannot 
be undone. But we hope Sir George Lloyd will try to get at the real 
opinion of the Presidency and make representations to the Committees 
accordingly. We trust, too, he will make an impartial selection of 
the witnesses for the committees. Over and above this, the problems 
of local self-government, education, housing and sanitation must receive 
his serious attention. He must not, like his illustrious predecessor, stop 
at words, but he must shape his words into deeds. Mere lip sympathy 
will not do. Vast and comprehensive schemes of housing for the growing 
population of Bombay and other cities will have to be evolved, and large sums 
of money spent on them. No excuses of financial stringency will do. The 
havoc the influenza worked in this city a few days ago and the increasing 
death-roll that we witness at present must set the Government, the Munici- 
pality as well as the citizens of Bombay a-thinking. The sanitation of 
Bombay is not what the sanitary officers of the Bombay Municipality would 
have us believe. There is something wrong and awfully wrong with it. 
A thorough inquiry into this problem is urgently needed, and we hope the 
Government of Bombay will at once take the matter in hand and handle 
it in a thorough and sympathetic manner. The speedy spread of education, 


ae only in the ‘aay. of Bombay, but idatnighout the Presidency, relief of the 


griculturists from their gigantic indebtedness, the drink evil, complete 
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sation of the constitution of the city municipalities, district and taluka. 


‘hounds must be dealt with in a statesmanlike and liberal spirit. The problem 


of the industrial development of the Presidency is also very vital to the 
interests of the masses, and something must be done to raise the villagers 


- from the grinding poverty in which they now exist. These are some of the. 


tasks before Sir George Lloyd. He will, we trust, face them with wisdom, 
energy, and, above all, initiative, and not like his illustrious predecessors allow 
reform to be elayed or frustrated by bereaucratic dilatoriness and red-tape.”’ 


7. To indulge in prophecies in advance whether a Governor’s regime 
| would be advantageous to the people or not is nof 
on he Preset a profitable task. We can only -say that His 
(40), 17th Dec. Excellency Sir George Lloyd can rely on the support 
| and co-operation of the people if he will recognise 
the legitimate hopes and aspirations of the people and frame his policy 
accordingly. [The Indu Prakdsh concludes from the public utterances of His 
Excellency that his regime will prove beneficial to the people.| 


8. “ We were told in 1916 that the excess profit tax was not suitable 

for this country, because there was no machinery 

Protest . against the for ascertaing with any accuracy the actual excess. 

ac oe en Nothing has happened subsequently to justify a 

18th ie ees change from the situation on the part of the Finance 

Department unless it was pressure from the United 

Kingdom. Already in the years 1915-16 and 1916-17, the non-official com- 

munity, z.e., the business and the professional world, had contributed by way 
of increased income-tax as follows :— 


Budget. Revised. 
£& £ 
1915-16 nee »e» 1,878,300 2,048,300 
1916-17 “pe we 2,912,800 3,601,400 
1917-18 aes 5,129,300 


The actual yield this year is expected +6 be ahout double of the budget figure. 

This expansion of the burden has been at a zapid rate and nothing can justify 
the precipitate manner in which Sir William Meyer retraced his steps and 
went back on the assurances’ which he had given to the business community, 
and a good deal has happened since his sommersault in last September which 
demands an immediate reconsideration of the position at the hands of the 
Government.......... The consequences of the very announcement of the tax 
on the sensitive portions of the Indian Money Market are already well-known 
An excess profits tax like the fees of a gambling house-keeper takes no 
account of those who lose. While taking money out of the pockets of those 
who are directing industry, such a tax does exactly the reverse of what is 
done by bounties and subsidies to industrial enterprise. Such a tax is, there- 
fore, opposed to the regretful confessions of failure on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India in industrial matters contained in the Report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission and to the promise of an active industrial policy 
contained in Lord Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu’s report. The tax, besides 
being uncertain, besides striking at the productivity of the community, is 
undesirable on the ground ofits unequal incidence. Wrong in principle, it 
was levied merely in imitation of emergency measures taken in the United. 

Kingdom or perhaps through pressure from well-known quarters abroad. 

Matters have not improved very much by the full text of the Bill which has 
now been issued in regard to the lines on which the Government of India 
proposes to push forward their programme in this connection. The Govern- 
ment have fixed on an arbitrary figure of Rs. 30,000 as a minimum income which 
will be exempted. ‘There is no particular charm in the figure; though it will 
exclude some of the smaller merchants in India, it will still work considerable 
hardships amongst that body whose accounts are not cast in the rigid pro forma 
reqairements of Joint Stock Companies, particularly with reference to stock- 
taking and stock values. The Government have further decided to determine 


all normal incomes on the basis not of three but of four years, two of which 


> 


and the extraordinary access of wealth during the war so great as in this 


5 


are to be war years. Here, apparently, is disclosed the extraordinary solicitude 
which the Government feel for the Jute Industry at Calcutta, because_in 
no industry is the contrast beween the moribund condition before the war 


case of the Jute Mills in Bengal. Having reached the ‘standard’ on this 
principle, it is proposed by: the Government to collect the tax during the 
year 1919 on the basis of the year 1918-19. Trade and industry in the 
country at this time have come to such a pass that in all probability the 
year 1919 will be a year of severe economic depression. Does the Govern- 
ment propose to collect tax from the public in a lean year on the basis of the 
earnings of a fat year? Some of the Joint Stock Companies have already 
distributed profits and others are called upon to write down the very large stocks 
which they are holding. Most merchants have re-invested what they had gained 
in stocks which have now slumped down in value, thus wiping out all the 
excess and a good deal of the original capital. The tax is inherently wrong 
except as a temporary expedient. Itis, in the particular circumstances in 
India, altogether intolerable. In no tax are there so many arbitrary elements 
decided by the Government which involve inequality of the burden between 
the various sections of the community as in this. but the tax, we are told, is 
required for one year only. ‘The mere announcement of this tax has already 
done a large amount of harm and is responsible more than any other single 
factor for the distress experienced by the mercantile community. Nor do we 
understand the reason why the Finance Minister still maintains the original 
figure of 50 per cent. at which the profits would be divided.. Kvery canon by 
which new taxation can be judged is violated by the procedure and the programme 
of the Government of India in this connection and we are not satisfied that a 
scheme such as this can be worked out without causing most serious disturb- 
ance to the Indian business community.’ 


9. ‘In the original statement by the Finance Minister, it was 
ilies Ch suggested that the excess profits tax will fall mostly 
21st Ny ’ upon rich individuals and firms and that it will be 
only the excess profits which will be touched. As a 

means of getting an unsuspecting public to support the measure this was really 
most ingenuous. But anyone, who cares to consider the exact effects of the 
very announcement of the excess profit tax so far, will find that it has actually 
touched not only the big joint stock companies and the more wealthy section 
of the community but also the small saving and investing class in the country, 
Those who had acquired gradual confidence in industrial concerns since the 
Bank failures in the year 1913 were putting their money in industrial stock 
without hesitation and in the hope of large dividends. These men have been 
hit to a very large extent all over the country, whereas the more astute, the 
financially stronger and the better informed rich capitalists have unloaded at 
top prices their holdings of industrials. The class on whom the Finance Minister 
professes to put the burden has in most cases escaped and quite a different class 
has been hit........ They [Government] have launched on this disastrous course 
regardless of the possible effects on Indian enterprises. Any surplus in the 
hands of entrepreneurs would fructify industry more than any amount of money 
lying in the Government treasury and wasted by the Government departments 
or lying fallow in the pockets of the people at large. It is not denied that the 
rise of prices gave an extraordinary impetus to the manufacturer and led to the 
concentration of wealth in the hands of small sections in the community through 
large and unprecedented profits. This is a result which would have put more 
cheer into the hearts of any national administration anywhere else in the world. 
In India prosperous manufacturers and merchants are only regarded as good 
game by the Finance Department, who would swoop down upon them and 
kill the goose that lays the golden eggs. All these considerations applied fo 
the proposals before the armistice and the end of the war was in sight, but 
any opposition which was offered at that time was necessarily tempered by 
one objective, namely, the winning of the war, in regard to which the Indian 
public was absolutely unanimous. But now that the situation has changed, 
these objections become very real. Now the country is in the throes of a 
famine in certain provinces and the community as a whole is everywhere 
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+ famine conditions on account of the extraordinary rise of prices. 
ding of the war all the staple markets have slumped down. 


= fo of the manufacturers who were making profits, who were holding large 
‘stocks, have to write off Jarge amounts which will practically wipe off 


their reserves. Small individuals and large are equally involved in the 
economic distress which has overtaken the country and there are ugly 


- Fumours in the market every day of impending failure at any moment, which 


might throw the markets of the country into a panic and produce a financial 
crisis unprecedented in its magnitude in this country. Is this the moment 
when the Government of India instead of devising immediate measures for 
relieving the distress of the mercantile community should come down upon 
them by presisting in taxation of excess profits? ‘The wooden and un- 
responsive character of theeGovernment in other departments appears to be 
shared as much by the Finance Department in the action which they are now 
proposing to take.. We are not satisfied in regard to the actual need for 
money or in regard to the amount of such money which would be required. 
We have not been given the revised estimates after the armistice. All 
that we feel now is that the proposals for the excess profits tax in the 
original form must be absolutely dropped. We are confident that increased 
income from the Railways and from the Customs before the close of the 
year will put into the hands of the Government of India a large surplus and 
we would urge that this should be utilised for the purpose of defraying the 
additional expenses mentioned by Sir William Meyer in September last. 
Even if, in the opinion of the Government of India, there are serious grounds 
for not departing from the original programme and ior bearing the additional 
cost until the completion of demobilisation, we would suggest as an alterna- 
tive the expediency of raising a loan of 15 million sterling more or less 
according to the requirements. According to the original programme of the 
Government of India they will have to pay off the Treasury Bills which 
constituted a new and temporary expedient. We want a continuance of this 
for some time, and even larger facilities in respect to this should be given in 
order to secure at the moment the necessary sums until the financesof the 
country could be overhauled as a whole and could be sot up on the new peace 
basis........... It would be the better part of wisdom for the Government at 
this stage to reconcile the commercial community to the very hard times 
through which they are passing and to give them a certain amount of relief by 
immediately announcing their intention to drop this programme which as a 
financial expedient, stands distinctly discredited amongst the public. Sir 
James Meston can hardly begin his career under worse auspices than if he 
persists under the advice of financial quacks in this ill-fated legacy left by his 
unwise predecessor.’ 


10. “ Hostilities having ceased, it is thought the need for the tax also 
ee ceases. Besides, the unexpectedly .early conclusion 
19th Dec ° * of the armistice brought down the prices of cloth and 
other commodities to a dangerously low level, from 
the point of view of several dealers who were consequently ‘ threatened with 
ruin’. Under these circumstances it is contended that the proposed imposi- 
tion of the Excess Profits Tax is unnecessary and is calculated, if persisted 
in, to prove detrimental to the progress of Indian trade and industries. We 
have no reason to think that Government will be impressed with the argu- 
ments and will give up its idea of raising additional revenue, which it badly 
wants, by means of an excess profits tax. ‘I'he financial liabilities of 
Government have been reduced by the armistice, but they have not disap- 
peared. Its resources will continue to be severely strained in the near future 
and the demand upon them will be heavy. There is hardly any other gource 
of revenue which may be effectively tapped and it is not possible for Govern- 
ment to part with this prospective means of augmenting its resources. 
Those who will be subjected to the impost must bear in mind that it is a 
sacrifice necessitated by India’s valuable contribution to the victory of the 
Allied cause and as such must be cheerfully shouldered in spite of the hard- 
ship it nay cause.” 3 | | 
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- 41. Referring to the proposed imposition of the Excess Profits Tax, 
poe ee ee the Jdm-e-Jamshed pronounces it exorbitant and 
18th Dec. ; Sdnj Vartamdn Pines that in view of the disturbed condition of the 
ns see uaa likely to create a great deal of alarm and discontent 
amongst them. The paper maintains that as opinion, Huropean as well as 
Indian, is unanimous in protesting against it, it would not be wise for Govern- 
ment to carry it in the face of such overwhelming opposition, and it requests 
that Government would at least see the advisability of reducing the tax to 25 
per cent., if at all they decide to levy it. Ata time like the present, it adds, 
the policy of Government should be such as would restore calm in an atmos- 
phere already depressed and disturbed. [The Sdnz Vartamdn strongly protests 
against the imposition of the tax and holds that as there are no valid reasons 
for its imposition and as it was precisely a ‘war measure’ to be resorted to 
only if the war was prolonged upto the year 1919-20, Government are in no 
way justified in imposing it now when the war has ceased. It adds that just 
as the resolution regarding India’s additional contribution to the cost of the 
war was exclusively left to the decision of the non-official members of the 
Council and they were told that if the bulk of them “should feel themselvas 
unable to support the resolution’’ if would be withdrawn, ia the same way 
the question of imposing this tax too must be entirely left to the decision of 
the non-official members of the Council and unless the majority of them 
support it, Government should abandon it.| 


12. ‘“Wé are aware that the tax will fall directly on the very big firms 
a great many of which are Kuropean, and that thay 
D heir Ruler (4), 14th Jil) be able to pay the tax. Buta time of financial 
strain, such as has naturally followed tbe war, is 
hardly suited for a venture of this sort. It has taken the Government all 
these four years and more to discover a very potent source of income which 
would undoubtedly have saved India’s poor from a great part of the burden 
of a heavy interest on the War Loan. We will however not mind this tax 
if a definite assurance is given that nothing would be contributed beyond 
the obligations undertaken by us previous to Sir Wiiliam Meyer’s last motion, 
and the money is raised to be applied to famine relief and the partial liquida- 
tion of the War Loan, and on some good object such as sanitation or educa- 
tion. But we have our own doubts if this just course would bs adopted.” 


18. The Bombay Chronicle publishes a long account, signed by 

., QO. B. Ghate of Chhindwara (C. P.), of the recent 

ane porezes ot Oe —, daings of Messrs. Mahomed Ali and Shaukat Ali, 
with the Committee of including their examination by the Committee of 
Inquiry appointed by the Inquiry appointed by the Government of India, 
Government of India. Among other things the account gives the views 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), expressed by the brothers, on a certain occasion, on 
ta op bg I the war as staunch Musalmans, when they are said 
SESE Vor “to have declared that “so long as the war was there 
and the Caliphate’s proclamation of Jehad stood where it did, they could not 
assist in the war against the Caliph consistently with their religious beliefs 
as Musalmans”. The account winds up with harrowing details of the deaths 
of a number of their relatives whose death-beds they were not permitted to visit. 
[In its next issue the paper comments on the above as follows :—‘ The 
communication that we published yesterday from Mr. O. B. Ghate as to how 
the inquiry into the case of the Ali Brothers, interned at Chindwara, was 
conducted by the Committee appointed by the Government of India gives 
one food for thought. How the Government of India, in face of the strong 
feeling that exists in the whole of India on the matter, could have persuaded 
themselves of the equity of the procedure laid down for the Committee 
passes one’s imagination. ‘The personnel of the Committee was condemned 
by the press and the public allover the country. Hxception was equally taken 
to the enquiry being held 12 camera. But the machinery having been devised 
has revolved as per specification. What it may eventually yield is still a 
matter of speculation! But we can tell the Government what the people 
would like them to do,—without prejudice to the finding of the Committee t 
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and that is, to release the Ali Brothers mow, and thus enable them to take 


art in the deliberations of the National Week at Delhi. That would go far 
assuage the memories of the past. But the requisite imagination and 
erosity appear to be equally lacking in the proper quarters—the Dawn of 
oa notwithstanding.” The Hindusthdn reproduces the translation of 
Mr. Ghate’s letier appearing in the Bombay Chronicle and, in commenting 
upon it, remarks that great injustice has been done to the Ali Brothers and that 
there has been some inexplicable misunderstanding on the part of Government 
in the matter of these gentlemen, whom it calls the loyal leaders of the loyal 
Muhammadan community. The paper requests Government to set them free 
before the ensuing session of the Congress, inasmuch as the war has terminated 
successfully, and thus conciliate Muhammadan opinion in the country.| 


14. “Under the above heading [‘ Mrs. Annie Besant and Parliament’| Mrs, 
Annie Besant writes in New India over her signature 
Comments on the delay a statement which is almost incredible in the 
in the transmission of astounding unscrupulousness it reveals on the part 
Mrs. v2 rie ee of some officials. We give below the whole state- 
land oe Se" ment as i appears in New India of 7th instant....... 
Home Ruler (4), 14th The Private Secretary to the Viceroy imagined that 
Dec. Mrs. Besant’s cablegram may have been subjected 
only to ordinary delays due to pressure of traffic but 
it is difficult to imagine that a cablegram despatched on 18th November could 
be delayed till 30th November for any valid reasons. And when we couple 
with it the previous record of the censor’s dealings with Mrs. Besant and take 
into consideration the conclusive fact that a cablegram despatched by a friend 
of Mrs. Besant at the same time reached its destination without any delay, 
every man in his senses would conclude that there has been some trickery 
which must be traced to its proper source. It is impossible that the matter can 
be allowed to rest where it is and a convincing public enquiry is essential.” 


*195. ‘Dr. P.J. Mehta thus writes inthe Rangoon Mazi about the allevia- 
tion of the famine distress in India: ‘ Ricein Burma 
Alleged profiteering by jis cheap. In former famine years rice used to be 
pea arma in importing §=shipped from Burma tothe famine-stricken districts 
"“Mahrdtta (8) 99nq im large quantities and it relieved the situation 
Dee, considerably. ‘This year it will be also shipped, but 
the high freight now charged by the Government, 
raises the price per bag of about two Bengal maunds by about four rupees. 
The freight some time before the War used to range from Rs.6 to Rs. 8 
per ton. This year it is Rs. 55 per ton, the highest imaginable. So for every 
ton of rice the Government ships or allows merchants to ship to Bombay, 
according to newspaper reports, it makes a profit of about Rs. 45, and that 
out of the miseries of the starving poor.’ And according to this calculation, 
for the 97,C00 tons of rice imported by the Bombay Government, Dr. Mehta 
says that it will bring to Government a profit of about Rs. 45 lakhs, and that 
too ‘out of the starving miseries of the poor’ as he states! ‘T’his is simply 
staggering! Dr. Mehta again says: ‘It (the Government) is often indignant 
at some of the petty profiteering that sometimes goes on in some trades, and takes 
remedial measures to put an end to it.’ But he pungently asks: ‘Is nof 
profiteering (in this business) quite as bad as the profiteering in other 
trades?’ And he rightly suggests that ‘all rice from Burma to India should 
be shipped’ at the old freight.’ On railways, he remarks, Government 
makes great concessions for the transport of fodder and grains to famine- 
stricken areas, and why should not the Government, he asks, do so in the 
case of shipping food-grains from one Indian port to another? Tho Bombay 
Government in reply to the Honourable Mr. Belvi’s question, said that they 
make no profit whatsoever on this rice business, and sell it at ‘cost price’ ta 
wholesale dealers. The question that arises from Dr. Metha’s writing is— 
whether this ‘cost price’ includes this profit in freight or not? The Bombay 
Government will, we hope, satisfy the famine-stricken poor about it by issuing 
a Press Note on the matter. The question is serious, and if the facts are as 
they have been represented by Dr. Metha, then the Government will be guilty 
of the most monstrous profiteering imaginable.” 


9 


16. When a manenjoying autocratic powers condemns autocracy or & 


‘i bureaucrat condemns a bureucracy in public his 
mh gr cag Pa gare sincerity is naturally suspected. His action would 
Kolhapur’s speech at the be considered inconsistent and unwise. We do nut 
Arya Shred Conference wish to apply these appellations to His Highness the 
at Navséri. Maharaja of Kolhdpur but we must say that the 
Sanjaya (124), 18th manner in which he attacked the bureaucracy in his 
Dec. speech as President of Arya Dharma Conference 
held at Navsiri appears to be suspicious, inconsistent and unwise. The 
abusive language that has been made use of in the speech makes it worthy of 
the pen of some of the contributors of the Din Mitra newspaper. His Highness 
compared the condition of the non-Brahmins with that of the beasts. He also 
expressed his recret that the country gradually passed under foreign domina- 
tion and opined that the advent of the British was destined to liberate the 
masses from their present abject condition. As His Highness presided at the 
Conference in question he is naturally.supposed to have accepted all the tenets 
of the Arya Samaj. A member of that Samaj is not allowed as much liberty 
of thought as is usually allowed to a Theosophist or a Brahmo and be has to 
accept implicitly Swami Dayanand’s interpretation of the Vedas. When the 
Swami's tenets have been accepted so far we do not think any of his followers 
is at liberty to differ from his views on politics. It naturally follows, therefore, 
that the Maharaja should condemn, like Swami Dayanand, the political 
bureaucracy and not only the Brahmin bureaucracy. But the Maharaja is a 
bureaucrat himself and a staunch supporter of the British bureaucracy. 


17. The resolutions accepted or rejected at the last Council meeting 
were not of any particular importance. It was but 
| proper that a resolution was moved suggesting the 
ee the Bombay appointment of females as far as possible as Sub- 
epislative Council. ; 
Resari (113), 17th Dec. . Assistant Surgeons in order to remove the incon- 
' venience felt by female patients. Butas the word 
‘Indian wowen’ was not introduced as to the selection of candidates, it is 
quite possible that the places may be filled with HKuropean women. In 
many departments, European women are being recruited to a great extent 
superseding the claims of others, as a result of the war situation. Mr. Kamat’s 
resolution will be an excuse for appointing Kuropean women in large numbers. 
The difficulty felt by Indians in the telegraph department as women have 
occupied -many places therein will be experienced also by Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons in getting promotions,'etc. If possible, the words * Indian women ’ 
should be introduced in the resolution. We congratulate Mr. Kamat on 
getting his resolution regarding the limit to be put upon the emoluments of 
the receiver passed even against the opposition of Government officials. 


*18. “The questions and answers reveal some startling facts, and the 
asterisks in the second question of the Honourable 
Interpellations in the Mr. Belvi, regarding the donation of Rs. 50 in lieu 
last sessions of the Bom- of one recruit per 500 of population in aid of recrui- 
gy ro ygy eee , ting in the Belgaum District, first attract our atten- 
mets chy I as “tion. They show that some portions of the question 
; were disallowed, and the only fortunate item to 
escape the wrath of the authorities was ‘ifso what is the total amount of 
money so collected upto 15th July in each Taluka of the said district’. The 
reply shows that Rs. 47,588-6-0 were so collected. Now we ask under what 
law was this sum collected ? And if no law can be cited to support it, can we 
not say that it was illegal? And if-it is illegal, cannot the persons, from 
whom the sums have been taken, sue Government for refund of the same 
amount ? We wish to know the views and the justification of Government 
on this point, and also the independent legal opinien. The Government have 
sanctioned the raising of it no doubt, but we want the legal, and not the 
executive, authority, for it. If an Excess Profits Tax Bill is required to be 
passed to collect taxes to pay off the War expenses, we want to know what 
law has been passed, if it can pass any, to enable itself to sanction the collec- 
ting of this recruitment tax?.......... Again a question of the Honourable 
Mr. Bhurgri in connection with the drinking water arrangement for the 
Jabourers in the Mauryapur Salt Works throws much light on the claims of 
n 353—3 con 
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hiieiithas tox Safeguarding the interests of tie dumb masses. In ‘these 
"Balt Works nearly 500 souls are working, and the amount of revenue realised 
by Government from them during the last year was Rs. 122 lakhs. The dumb 
-:Iabourers were complaining since Jong for the supply of fresh water, and 
though the Government was realising such huge profits from them, yet the 
benign officials did not think it necessary to provide fresh drinking water to 
the labourers after the failure of constructing wells and boring experiments, 
although the cost of bringing pipe water from Karachi would be only a lakh of 
rupees, 7. ¢., only one-twelfth part of a year’s income! Poor dumb labourers 
are thus required to drink brackish water daily in honour of the sympathy of 
the Sindh authorities for them |!.......... But the most astounding ignorance 
of Government was exhibited in the replies given to a series of questions 
asked by the Honourable Mr. Pathan regarding the manufacture of indigenous 
drugs. The questions and replies reveal that the Government have in their 
archives the report of a Commission, appointed by Government in 1870 or 
thereabouts, for the investigation of indigenous drugs, and that Commission 
had recorded their opinion ‘that should circumstances render the 
supply of the English products difficult or uncertain, as in the case 
of War, or the English prices increase, a practically wnexhaustible source 
exists in the country from which the indispensable substances in their purest 
state can be obtained at a slight enhancement of the present prices’. ‘That 
Commission had also, it seems, worked out the cost of inanufacturing the 
drugs. Similarly, Henbane was actually cultivated in the Government 
Botanical gardens near Poona, and yet all about this the Government reply 
was ‘ Enquiries are being made’ or ‘information is being obtained’. What 
inference can we draw from this? It can be only this that whilst one Govern- 
ment made a farce of appointing a Commission, and spent thousands of rupees 
over it to have the matter investigated and reported, successive Governments 
were quite, almost criminally, indifferent in the matter of this indigenous 
industry !”’ 


19. Discussing replies to interpellations in the last meeting of the Bombay 
Legislative Council the Kesarz says:—The bureau- 
: pase cracy in Bombay is more forward than any other in 
maeeen OAD. ATER withdrawing the rights of the rayats and * fi is no 
means to know definitely what limits have been put 
upon the rights of the rayats in Karwar and whether even a singls privilege en- 
joyed by them formerly is in existence now. As if ashamed of replying to the 
question of Mr. Belvi in this connection Government officials have referred to 
resolutions published between 1902 to 1916. As Government do not tell us that 
the former rights are still allowed, we do not wish to go over all these resolu- 
lutions only to meet with bitter disappoinment. What have we to do as to 
when and‘on what. grounds the privileges wer. destroyed? We want of 
course to know if they can be regained. It greatly moves our indignation that 
privileges of rayats enjoyed from times immemorial are destroyed by mere 
executive orders. Another illegal and highbanded matter brought to light 
by Mr. Belvi’s another question is the recruitfund raised in Belgaum. The 
Collector of Belgaum by this illegal device collected Rs. 47,500! Was 
Germany fighting with the British Empire or the district of Belgaum alone ? 
If the former, should not Government explain why and under what law this 
fund was raised? It i is regrettable that instead of admitting the mistake, 
Government have adopted tte policy of suppression. Many questions asked 
by Mr. Belvi regarding this point have not even been published in the list 
of questions and answers. ‘Those from whom the illegal fund has been 
raised are left with no other course but to appeal to law. [The paper 
next expresses dissatisfaction with the reply given by Government regarding a 
question about the appointment of Assistant Judges. It says that Govern- 
ment are bound to givea reply as to why they have superseded many and 
announce the principles by which they are guided in their selections. Other- 
wise the impression will prevail that it is all the result of jobbery.] 
20. “A question 7 the Bemourtle R. &. Harilal Desai brought forth 
| e reply that Lieut.-Colonel Bennett, Civil Surgeon 
‘ee he ag. col (27), of Ahmedabad, received a wire from the Sevan 
Secretary to the Maharaja of Idar asking him to 


“il 


attend on His Highness. for two days. He accordingly left Ahmedabad on 
the lst October. On the 3rd October while in attendance on.the Maharaja, 
he received orders to report himself for military duty at Kohat. As the con- 
dition of the Maharaja was critical the Political Agent, Mahi Kantha, applied 
for the sanction of the Government of India to postpone the transfer to military 
duty of Lieut.-Colonel Bennett, which was granted. He was absent from 
Ahmedabad for the whole of October except for four days, at the beginning 
— towards the end of the month. He has so far neither received nor 

pplied for any fees. Lieut.-Colonel Bennett’s services were placed at the 
Siscceal of the Army Department from the 30th September, so that the city 
was not deprived of his services in order that he might attend on the Maharaja 
but to meet the requirements of the Military Department. Adequate arrange- 
ments, however, were made to carry on the duties of the Civil Surgeon in 
his absence. The reply though technically correct is far from satisfactory. 
If the health of a single individual was deemed a valid ground for postponing 
Lieut.-Colonel Bennett’s transfer to military duty, we do not think the military 
authorities would have refused a like request of the authorities concerned 
on the ground of the health of thousands of inhabitants of this city during 
the recent influenza epidemic. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that the 
Civil Surgeon, Ahmedabad, is under neither moral nor legal obligation to 
attend upon the Chief of a neighbouring State during his illness, while the 
same cannot be said with regard to the people of the district where the 
former has his headquarters. As for his neither receiving nor applying for 
any fees so far, the public would like to have a definite assurance that he has 
foregone them absolutely, for in the absence of any such assurance there is 
nothing to prevent him from claiming and receiving his dues in one shape or 
the other for services rendered to the Idar Maharaja. As regards making 
adequate arrangements in his absence to carry on the duties, the public are 
aware that the Senior Assistant Surgeon was given the charge of the post. 
That may serve the purpose in normal times but not in abnormal times when 
the city was visited by a dire epidemic like influenza which carried away 
hundreds of valuable human lives. In reply to another question of the same 
Honourable Member it was admitted that some Assistant Surgeons attached 
to the Civil Hospital at Ahmedabad are maintaining private dispensaries 
for private practice, but they do not attend to their dispensaries during 
their hours of duty at the Hospital, and the Civil Surgeon personally 
checks their arrivals and departures. Fees are not levied by some of the 
Hospital Doctors for operations in the Hospital. As our readers are aware, 
we have already protested in the columns of the Praja Bandhu against the 
practice of permitting Assistant Surgeons in Government service to open 
private dispensaries. ‘This is likely to make them less attentive to their duties 
at the Hospital. Notonly that but since they are human beings and not 
angels, it is quite conceivable that at times they may be tempted to draft some 
of the patients coming to the Civil Hospital for treatment to their private 
dispevsaries.on the plea of greater care and attention. The denial of receiving 
fees by some of the Hospital Doctors for operations performed in the Hospital 
is as flat as it is emphatic. We, however, think that the public have not 
heard the last werd on this question. We say so advisedly because the 
Honourable R. S. Harilal Desai who is an experienced lawycr must have 
presumably bad in bis possession reliable evidence about materials on which 
he bad evidently based his interpellations.”’ 


21. ‘At Monday’s pete om oF — Council the 

| Honourable Mr. G. M. urgri put a number of 
— Ruler (4), 14th Guestions of great public interest but as usual the 
spokesmen for the Government showed themselves 
past masters in the art of making replies without giving any useful inform- 
ation. For example the Franchise and Functions Committees at the rate 
they are travelling will bein this presidency in the course of a few weeks 
at the very latest, but Government have no information what places they 
are to visit, and they are still considering the names of officials and non- 
officials and the public bodies which are to give evidence before these 
committees. This startling ineptitude is either another sample of the usual 
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ratio ‘ efficiency ’ or the Government have : no mind to take the public 
“into their confidence and give the sterotyped answer either that they have 
“no information or that the matter is under consideration. But when as a 
‘change from the monotonous lullaby of ‘no information’ or ‘ under con- 
sideration’ Government condescend to give a straightforward answer it is 
-in direct opposition to the earnest wishes of the people. This can be 
illustrated by the answer to the question about the removal’of the monstrous 
restrictions on Professor Javhermal Mansukhani. Our readers are already 
familiar with the sad story of his blasted career and we have no mind to go 
into it again. But there'isa third variety of the answer which in plain 
terms means ‘ Mind your own business’. Mr. Bhurgri, in order to satisfy 
“the legitimate public curiosity, wanted to know the constitution of the Chicf 
Court in Sind as-proposed by the Judicial Commissioner of Sind. And the 
answer was that Government was not prapered to make the details public. 
With due deference, may we ask if there is any valid reason for this official 
secretiveness ? Or perhaps the public have nothing to do with it except to 
swallow wholesale the official scheme which will without doubt be presented 
at some opportune moment. The fact is that unless the executive is under 
the authority of the legislature the right to interpellate is only an illusion 
and its only result is that the officials are affordec an opportunity of indulging 
in the pleasant pastime of exercising their ingenuity in framing plausible 
and meaningless answers. Itis all very amusing but it may be doubted 
whether this is the real object of interpellations.”’ 
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22. “ The Servants of India Society has decided to allow its members, 
_ if free to leave their places, to attend the ensuing 

The Servants of India (Qongress session, and the President will himself 
Society and the next attend. It will be remembered that when we first 
session of the Indian nee : 
National Congress. announced the decision of the Society to abstain 
Servant of India (8), from the special session we were careful to say that 
19th Dec. the abstention was from that session only and not 
from the Congress organization. We added that 

we continued to be Congressmen and should greatly grieve to be excluded 
from the national movement. Mr. Sastri in his subsequent speeches has 
emphasised this position, and the decisicn now announced is in accordance 
with it. This, of course, involves no change in our views regarding 
the reform scheme or other vital questions of the day. Nor do we cease to 
belong to the Moderate party. We continue to hold that the best interests 
of the country require that we should accord a general support to the under- 
lying principles of the scheme and then proceed to suggest the improvements 
that we may consider necessary for its complete success........ Although, no 
doubt, English opinion in favour of the scheme will receive a strong 
accession of power by the support expressed in the Moderate Conference, 
we cannot be oversure that the scheme will go through Parliament or 
will not undergo any whittling down. Further stages of reform may 
require united action, and this is possible only in the Congress. It is 
necessary, therefore, that the Congress should be kept alive on a 
national basis, embracing all sections of Indian political thought which 
are constitutional and progressive. ‘The entire withdrawal of the Moderate 
party will deprive the-movement of a degree of influence and power with 
Government and the people alike, greatly disproportionate to the actual 
number of adherents that it lost........... The events of the last few 
weeks in Bombay, it must be confessed, must have impressed some minds 
with the conviction that reason has not much chance in the Congress. The 
unintelligent cry of self-determination and appeal to President Wilson must 
have deepened the conviction in many. It may be that the principal movers 
in these matters will play a serious part in the Congress and compel Mode- 
rates to assume the attitude ofa regular opposition, which will be most un- 
fortunate. But this unpleasantness must be faced, if it becomes unavoidable. 
On the other hand, our participation in the Congress will help to win over 
many sensible , and sober Congressmen. _ [Elsewhere the Honourable Mr. 
R. P. Paranjpye writes :—" To attend or not to attend the Delhi Congress 
is the question before many Moderates in India..........  Itis difficult to 
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strike a balance between these opposing views. But if one is determined to 
keep his position perfectly clear and preserves at the same time the separate 
Moderate organisation in vigorous existence, some good may perhaps come 
out of again taking part in the Congress. No evil will at any rate result 
from such a course. The fact that our friends in England like Dr. Clark and 
Mr. Polak are giving the same advice might also be allowed to weigh some- 


what in coming toa positive conclusion on this question, ‘To attend or 
not to attend ’.’’! 


243. “The decision of the Servants of India to join the Indian 
Bombay Obroniols ( ). neg Congress will be welcomed on all hands. 
20th Dec. ere was no occasion for the Servants to go 
out of the Congress even temporarily, but we do 
not want to start the old controversy over again. We do not like the wording 
of the resolution that ‘ the Servants of India Society has decided to allow its 
members to attend the ensuing Congress Session, if free to leave their places’. 
However, the news that the President of the society will attend the Congress 
augurs well. Mr. Sastri is a host in himself and his presence in the Congress 
will be helpful. At the same time he should see that no member works 
against the Congress. The seceders, to use the word for the last time, we 
hope, may or may not retain their separate organisation. But as the 
Servant of India remarks, it must be ‘done without prejudice to the 
integrity of the Congress. We have been all along reminding those 
who wanted to leave the Congress that the Congress was the non-official 
Parliament of India, embracing all sections of thought. It is pleasing 
to note that the Servant also holds the same views.......... The Honoura- 
ble Mr. R. P. Paranjpye has written an article on the Delhi Congress 
in the last issue of the Servant of India. To attend or not to attend—that 
is the question. But he does not propose to waste his time in idle specula- 
tion. He advises the Moderates definitely to join the Congress as all sensible 
persons have been doing ever since the secession was heard of. There are 
some statements in Mr. Paranjpye’s article that cannot be allowed to go 
without objection. But we are not disposed to quarrel with him on. that 
account in this hour of reunion. The Moderates would receive the treatment 
given to all others in the Congress and nothing can warrant Mr. Paranjpye’s 
entertaining even the remotest fear that decent and considerate treatment 
would not be given to them......... Now that Mr. Sastri and Mr. Paranjpye 
have seen the wisdom of maintaining the integrity of the National Congress, 
we hope that other leaders of the unfortunate Moderates’ Conference will 
follow suit. That is a course to be commended as much in their own interest 
as in that of the country at large.” | 


24. ‘* Congressmen will be greatly interested to read that the Servants 
of India Society which put aban on its members 
pt oe ae prevented them from attending the Special 
Congress has now withdrawn that ban and some 
of its members are free to attend the Congress at Delhi. We are also 
told that Mr. Shastri and others are attending the ensuing session of the 
Congress at Delhi.......... It is due to the self-respect of the Congressmen 
who have hitherto remained loyal to the Congress and to the prestige of the 
Congress itself that the abstainers from the Special Congress should be taught 
thai they cannot malign and vilify the Congress and yet when it suits their 
cards, take shelter under its wings. The Congress has got to consider the kind 
and measure of disciplinary action that should be enforced against the seceders 
before they can be re-admitted into the Congress. In our opinion, this object 
can only be attained if the seceders who intend to attend the Congress offer 
some explanation and regret for their past conduct.......... The issue is too 
great to be settled according to the convenience of the seceders. It is not 
merely a case of mincrity being opposed to the majority. But itis a case of 
a handful of men, who have forfeited their claim to the respect or confidence 
of the country, trying to dictate to the country what it shall do. And this 
is a postulate which the country will refuse to accept from whomsoever it 
may emanate. The seceders who persist in their endeavour to dictate to the 
= 358—4 con : 
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A) eng 2 will take s weihice that they will be judged and dealt with according 
Poe , 40 their conduct and not according to their high conceit.” 


25. _The.Moderates held a separate Conference with a difinite object 
in view and this action had nothing to do with their 
The Moderates and the permanent secession ‘from the Congress. They kept 


rome + gg) dish (37) aloof from the Congress because they thought it to 
nydn Pra 37), , 
20th Dec.: Indu Prakdsh be their duty to support the Reforms scheme and 


because they were almost sure that such support 
a would not be forthcoming from those who controlled 
the Congress. Moderates may even have to hold a separate Conference 
again but tbat does not prevent them from attending the forthcoming meeting 
of the Congress. The events of the past few weeks in Bombay and especially 
the wild talk of enlisting President Wilson’s sympathy in the cause of India 
do not encourage the hope that wise counsels will prevail even at the next. 
meeting of the Congress. The Moderates may even have to accept defeat 
but in the true interests of the country they will not, we trust, fail to attend 
the meeting. [The Indw Prakdsh writes :—Our parties should now sink their 
differences. The situation has completely changed since the time when the 
special Congress was held. Owing to the end of the war the British people 
are not now much inclined to give us swarajya. Our enemies are hard at 
work in England to prejudice our case. The allied statesmen including the 
English are engaged in achieving the maximum good of their respective 
countries at the Peace Conference. Indians must not keep quiet relying on 
the assurances of British statesmen, given with a view to secure power, that 
the pledges given to India would be fulfilled. We can only successfully 
counter the activities of our enemies if we close our ranks. We trust the 
desired unity will be achieved at Delhi as was done at Lucknow.] 


wen 


26. The Praja Mitra and Parsi is pleased with the decision of ihe 


i __. Moderates to join the ensuing sessions of the Congress | 
sh tak Dore t Baad at Delhi as notified by the Servant of India. It 
Vartamdn (30) 20th ig exhorts all well-wishers of the Indian Najional 

' Congress to further its cause by taking part in its 
deliberations, and places before them the British Parliament as a modei, where 
men of all shades of opinion meet together and are not afraid to express their 
Opinions or to face strong criticism. It suggests that separate accommodation 

should be provided for the Moderates and Extremists in the Congress pandal 

so that there might be no difficulty in counting votes. [The Sda Vartamdn 
is of opinion that the Moderates were not able to appreciate the real trend of 
public opinion at the time of the special meeting of the Congress and that it 
was wrong on their part to secede. It approves of the decision of the members 
of the Servant of India Society and hopes that all Moderates will follow their 
example and join the ensuing Congress.| 
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2?. The Kesari thinks it necessary to make the Delhi session a success- 

ful one and to support the Special Congress resolu- 

PanOre INI, TER 1900. tian, regarding the reform scheme. It thinks it 

also urgent to consider post-war problems, repressive legislation and the release 

of political prisoners. It asks that arrangements should be made to send 

tenant-delegates as advised by the President. It calls upon the Moderates also 

to join the Congress and warns those Moderates who would lose this national 

opportunity themselves and induce others to follow them that they would be 
responsible for the harm to the nation that may result. 


28. ‘In the later days of the Roman Republic, when the true democratic 
instinct was already gone and the coming of the 
The spirit of ‘proscrip- Kmpire was in sight, the definite success of any one 


tion’ in present-day of the individuals or parties that were fighting for 
Indian politics. 


power was always marked by a series of proscriptions 
eee + ome 8, Oh policy of proscriptions marks assuredly 
the decay of the true republican or democratic 
spirit. In India this democratic spirit does not exist in any strength. It is 


yet in its infancy, but the guardians—self-atyled though they may be—of this’ 


new-born spirit do not wish a long life to the infant; at least their actions are 
sure to end its existence if the large sensible majority are not active and do 


not take the guardianship out of their hands. The events that have been - 


agitating Bombay during the last three weeks furnish ample justification for 
this gloomy prophesy. The incidents at the last meeting of the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee show the height of intolerance of which the so- 
called nationalists are capable. A new principle is being apparently laid down 
that the qualification for membership of the Congress is not the acceptance 


of the creed, but the acceptance of Hornimanism and Jinnah-ism. Every 


one who does not bend the knee to Mr. Jinnah or does not offer incense at the 
shrine of Mr. Horniman is to be ousted out of the Congress fold. Thus 
Mr. 8. R. Bomanji who till recently was a persona gratissuma to the Home 
Rule Leaguers has fallen out with them on the point of the Willingdon 
memorial and has made some charges against: the motives of the anti- 
memorialists and the methods of the Home Rule Leaguers. We are told that 
these charges are to be the subject of proceedings in a court of law, but before 


the courts pronounce a decision the Provincial Congress Committee wishes- 


to take the matter in its own hands and decide not to elect him asa 
delegate although he is still a member of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee. HKven assuming that the allegations made by Mr. Bomanji are 
proved to be libellous in court, we have still to learn that the Congress is 
to ban everybody who makes libellous statements against anybody else. 
If that were so, Mr. Tilak himself who once suffered imprisonment for libel 
would be equally disqualified. Not that Home Rule Leaguers cherish a 
puritanical intolerance towards lapses of private morality. All that they 
care about is that nobody should have the courage to expose the Home Rule 
League idols. Hence it is that even the creed of the Congress may now be 
signed with a mental reservation, but a word against Messrs. Horniman 
& Co. is to be met with instant proscription. Lucky that this firm is 
not yet all-powerful in the country ; otherwise this proscription may take the 
form of the Roman proscription under which anybody was at full liberty to 
kill the proscribed individual. We wonder whether Mrs. Besant herself, 
who in language but thinly veiled considers the anti-memorial agitation as 
childish and absurd, will not fall a victim to this proscription epidemic sooner 
or later. Let those who are now busy driving their opponents out of 
public life beware. For the history of Rome and the history of the Reign 
of ‘l’error tell us that the men who fora time run a proscription campaign 
jointly fall out in a short time and the fate of Marius, Antony, Marat and 
Robespierre may be a wholesome warning to our political Jabobins of 
Bombay. Sir Narayan Chandavarkar who was appointed Chairman of the 
Provincial Congress Committee has also incurred the wrath of our Jacobins 
and they, led by the redoubtable Venkat Ram, have resolved to dismiss him 
from the chairmanship........... The recent antics at Bombay only show to 
what depths our public life in this country is fast falling. The spirit of 
proscription, Jacobinism, or Bolshevism, call it what you will, is very catching. 
You can introduce the virus of any of these plagues into the society easily 
enough, but it is not so easy to get rid of it, ouce it gets a good hold over the 
whole body politic.” | 


29. The Praja Mitra and Parsi agrees with the Bombay Municipality 

in attributing the recent outbreak of cholera in the 

Appeal to Government city to the free ingress of the famine-stricken people 
to declare famine in the from the mofussil and regrets that Government 
ee vpbuien cag take should still continue to stick to the strict letter of the 
am en ee. aie dealing with those famine-affected areas when 
Praja Mitra and Parsi the critical situation demands bold and _ libeml 
(28), 16th Dec. measures to meet if. The paper asserts that the fact 
that Government have as yet not seen their way to 

declare famine in the affected areas of Gujarat and Kathidwar is mainly 
responsible for the ever-increasing rise in the city’s mortality and appeals to 
His Excellency Sir George Lloyd to deal with the situation promptly and 


liberally by organising adequate measures for the relief of those helpless 
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whe are obliged to migrate to the urban areas in order 
‘means of livelihood. It strongly urges His Excellency to declare 

Prcatboxt any further delay and to assign two crores of rupees for the 

pier from the unspent provincial balances at the Government’s 


aieponn as also to grant liberal suspensions and remissions of revenue. 


80. It is evident the scarcity of food-grains and especially that of 
fodder will press very heavily upon the people this 
Remission of assess- year and Government are aware that this will 
ment instead of mere necessitate the granting of suspension of land 
suspension should be revenue on a large scale. They have also given an 
granted under the present | , 
chrvumstanices. assurance that they will adopt a liberal policy in 
Jdgaruk (41),14th Dec; ‘this respect. People know from their past ex- 
Jdgriti (42), 14th Dec. perience, however, that the promised assistance of 
Government, however liberally conceived it might. 
be in the first instance, is considerably whittled down in the process of 
passing through the sieves of the District and Taluka authorities. Again, 
why only remission in such atime of dire distress? Why not remit the 
whole amount of assessment at least in the famine-stricken areas? The 
land is already taxed very heavily. When only suspension is granted people 
find it very difficult to pay double .the amount of assessment next year if the 
yield is normal. And as for waiting for assessment dues till the year of 
bumper harvests—well, Governithent never have the patience to do that! [The 
Jdgriti asks Government to remit the entire land assessment this year 
in commemoration of the great victory won by the Empire. This is nota 
difficult task, it declares, since the enemy isto be made to pay the whole 
expense of the war.| 


31. ‘A Relief Worker’ writes in the Servant of India:—‘‘ A question 

: of great importance in connection with the existing 
Wages on relief works famine conditions is as to the rate of wages paid 
ae test oe diq (3), *2 Persons on test works. For it is the results 
19th Deo. y inne ©, yielded by these test measures which determine the 
intensity of distress and the necessity for the 

declaration of either ‘scarcity’ or ‘famine’. In the case of the former only 
the distribution of gratuitous relief in necessary, and in that of the latter 
the institution of relief works; but both depend upon how test works attract 
necessitous persons, and this itself obviously depends upon the wage scale 
that may be in force. Now, the question is whether the wage rate has been 
enhanced in proportion to the general rise in prices and the enhanced demand 
for labour. The Government of Bombay has so far declared ‘ scarcity’ only 
in eight districts, and knowing the acute distress which prevails in many 
areas, the public are anxious to know if Government is not applying a wrong 
test by keeping the old scale of wages or a scale not sufficiently raised. Two 
Honourable Members put questions at the last sitting of the Council in order 
to get at the true state of things, but unfortunately the Government answer 
zw evasive. Mr. Paranjpye asked for information about wages on ‘ relief 
works’. Interpreting the word too technically, Government cleverly avoided 
giving any reply about ‘ test works’. Mr. Upasani’s question, however, related 
specifically to test works, and in answer Government refers him to Mr. 
Paranjpye! And thus noinformation is supplied to the public which will enable 
them to measure the accuracy of the test involved in Government’s test works ! 
Let us now turn to the Famine Relief Code. The wage scale for workers on 
‘relief work ’, as contradistinguished from ‘ test works’ is fixed at 18 chhataks 
or 36 oz. of grain for the best workers, the grain wage being converted into 
a cash wage at the retail price of the cheapest grain in common use. The 
basis of conversion for each district is to be fixed from time to time by the 
Commissioner. Dependents are paid ata lower rate, adults at 12 and 10 
chhataks and children at from 8 to 4. One day i in the week is given as a day 
of rest. The rate of wages on ‘test works’ is lower. The wage scale on 
‘relief works’ constitutes the maximum, there being no minimum. The con- 
ditions of labour on test works are of Bet purpose made particularly strict. 


‘their primary object being not to relieve famine but to test the presence of 


‘ 


it’. No rest-day wage and no allowance to dependants areallowed. These are 
hard conditions in normal times of scarcity, but particularly hard now, and the 
people are anxious to know whether Government has made sufficient allowance 
for the enormous increase in prices in fixing the wage scale in the present year. 
Government could easily have allayed the public suspicion in the matter by 
making known the prévailing rate of wages on ‘ test works’. Its evasion in this 
matter only intensifies the popular belief that distress is far more widespread 
and sharp than Government acknowledges in its press note. If Government 
persists in its present seemingly shuffling policy, public feeling will be greatly 
exacerbated.” 


32. Governiment officials hold that people do not feel the pinch of famine 
Dayén Prakdsh (37, ™° they do not come forward in sufficiently large 
14th Dec > numbers to take advantage of the test works. But 
in view of the abnormal rise in prices of necessaries 
how can people take advantage of test works unless there is a corresponding 
increase in wages? Atthelast meeting of the Legislative Council Government 
gave, as usual, evasive repties to the interpellations of Messrs. Paranjpye and 
Upasani on this subject. Such replies. cannot satisfy the people. The 
Famine Relief Code provides that the maximum remuneration of a labourer 
on Famine work should be 18 chhataks of grain or an amount which would 
purchase that quantity of the cheapest kind of grain. Looking to the prices 
now prevailing it is futile to expect people to take advantage of the test works 
unless they are paid the maximum wage laid down in the Famine Relief 
Code. Government must remember that evasive replies only make the 
people more suspicious. 


383. <A ‘ propagandist of the Kolaba Zilla Sabha’ writes to the Kesari:— 
Fail a The Assistant Collector in charge of the northern 
mt chan mnS. dietic! of Kolbe had bom to Phipale in Ma 
-, ‘Taluka to inspect crops. e made an inspection. 
sia ccc But nowhere did he find any yield above 25 per cent. ; 
at many places the yield was 10 per cent. Government should decide what 
suspensions and remissions should be given to the Taluka. We should 
support our statements by anna crop valuations, and we want as many 
volunteers as possible for the work. 


34. A Kesari correspondent writes:—From my own experience and 

. from the information to be had from the agri- 
oa of crops 1. cylturists and khatedars in the Bassein and Mahim 
Kesari (113), 17th Dec. Talukas of the Thana District, I can say that the 
crop outturn will hardly be an anna in the rupee. 

Some people will have hardly anything to pay for the seed next year. 
This means that from now till the crops of the next year are gathered the 
agriculturists must maintain themselves and their families by undertaking 
coolie work elsewhere. Now that the time for payment of assessment is 
approaching I would ask the Khatedars to submit a return to Government 
stating how much of their land has remained waste, how much has been 
cultivated, what is the average annual produce and what is expected to be the 


crop this year and to press Government immediately to declare famine, to 


remit the revenue dues wholly or partly or at least to spend it, to grant Takavi 
in cash and kind and to start relief works. 


35. The Shwbhodaya describes the sufferings of cattle and says that it 
would have been better if Government had handed 

Necessity of affording over gairans to the village panchayets, without consi- 
grazing facilities to star- dering for the petty profit they may have made out of 
oe obi them. Italso refers to the trouble of reserved forests. 
Dec spoomrys Om It thinks that it is no use reserving dry | hilly 
é : places as forests. The only result has been from 
these forests on the plains that cattle have no grass and that the poor have no 
fuel to cook their food. It says no attempts have been made by Government 
specially to increase the outturn of grass. It says that the area labelled 
1 853—5 ccn 


‘ 


_ .-_ » -86. Commenting on the appointment of Mr. Couchman on the Function§ 


forest ox the plains which is annoying to the people and needles should be dis- 
ivided between the villages as grazing ground. 


* Commien Committee vice Mr. Gillman, deceased, the Homé 
PE of Pig ad Ruler remarks :—‘ The appointment of Mr. Couchman 


@B member of the Func- leaves us where we were ashe is a noted reactio- 


Committee under nary and an ardent admirer of the anti-Brahmin 
the Reforms Scheme. ‘ movement led by that curious specimen of humanity 
Home Ruler (4), 14th Dr. Nair. And what is the significance of this 
Dec. appointment? Has it been made by the Govern- 
ment of India or was the Government of Madras asked to nominate a civilian 
in the place of the late Mr. Gillman? Is it meant to show that civilians of 
the type of Mr. Couchman are in favour with powers that be who cherish the 
same views at bottom ? Or is the general public informe, by this means that 
they need not build up any ambitious dreams on the strength of these 
Committees’ work? We wonder if a more reasonable civilian was not 
available. In any case the members of the Commitee cannot be congratu- 
lated on the acquisition of their new collegue who is to help them in making 
& foundation for the Montagu Chelmsford Scheme.” 


o/7. Commenting on Sir Reginald Craddock’s Scheme regarding reforms 
in Burma the Bombay Chronicle writes :—‘‘ Shorn of 


Tetons and the Indien “2 verbiage in which it is enshrined, the scheme, 


reforms. - which he has formulated, is in reality inspired by 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), the self-regarding motive of keeping Burma as the 
21st Dec. last refuge for ‘ dug-outs’ like himselfi—an inviolable 


preserve for a bureaucracy alien alike in race, senti- 
ment and tradition. This motive is camouflaged by the gratuitous assump- 
tion that ‘Burma has no desire that the affairs of the Burmans in Burma 
should come under Indian governed States and similarly has no wish to 
take part in the control of Indians in India so long as her rights are safe- 
guarded’. ‘There is no reason, of course, why Burma should not enjoy the 
same autonomous powers as any other parts of India. No sane and patriotic 
Indian wishes otherwise. But no one, who is genuinely concerned for the wel- 
fare of the Indian Empire, not excluding Burms, would for a moment entertain 
the goal of eventual separation of the latier, which Sir Reginald Craddock 
seeks to impose upon the people of Burma. The motive prompting Sir 
Riginald is not difficult to explain. He fully realises that so long as Burma’s 
political connection with India is completely maiutained, Burma must 
inevitably—as a result alike of its affinity with India and the force of public 
Opinion—share in the evolutionary progress of India towards complete 
responsible government with provincial autonomy for its different parts. 
Such a consummation which will find Burma a free and self-respecting part 
of an Indian Federation, obscurantists like Sir Reginald Craddock are 
apparently anxious to prevent. They do not seem to admit or recognise that 
the people of Burma, as soon as possible should be enabled to control their 
own destiny. All the more, therefore, it becomes the duty of British states-” 
men—who have waged the war for vindicating the rights of all peoples to 
manage their own affairs—to see that it is done. If to-day Parliament 
decides to let the people of Burma manage their own affairs unaided and with- 
out the ‘guidance’ of a foreign bureaucracy, no Indian will, or would be 
entitled to, object. But that is far from the object which Sir Reginald 
Craddock’s precious scheme is intended, or is ever likely, to serve. What 
that scheme, when all is said, in effect amounts to is to entrust the 
destiny of Burma to the uncontrolled hands of a foreign bureaucracy. 
The people of India, being more genuinely and disinterestedly concerned 
for the welfare of Burma—the connection has not been profitable to India 
in any material sense—than bureaucrats like Sir Reginald, should take 
immediate steps to wake necessary representations to the Government of 
India and the Home Government in the matter. Moreover, the whole notion 
of isolating Burma from the current of Indian progress is at once inadmissible 
and objectionable. Burma must take her full part in the consitutional and 
demo¢ratic growth of Indian Empire.” 


19 - 


38. “It was a very disappointing answer which the Government gave to 
the Honourable Mr. Bhurgri’s question regarding the 
Sind and the Reforms places to be visited by the Reforms Committees. 
ae 1). 14th In fact it was no answer. Sind, however, is vitally 
Pasa wc bd concerned in the matter and when the question of 
Sind constituting a separate province has not yet 
been decided it is absolutely necessary that the question of the Sind electorate 
be thorouchly investigated. We do not know yet exactly where Sind stands 
under the new Reform Scheme, but even as a sub-Province attached to the 
Bombay Presidency in its present iniquitous position, the basis and form of 
the new electorate must affect its future destiny. In our opinion, the problem 
of the new Sindhi electorate is very closely associated with the political 
character of the Povince under the new Scheme. On this account it is 
considered necessary for the Committee to visit Sind and ascertain the views 
of representative political associations. The Committee could not be expected 
to know the position of Sind electorate in a centre like Bombay specially 
when thére is to be no Sindhi co-opted member on the Committee. The 
political associations in Sind will do well, therefore, to urge ou Government 
the necessity of the Reform Committses visiting Sind or some representa- 
tive Sindhis being sent as witnesses before the Committee of Bombay.”’ 


39. Ina final review of Lord Willingdon’s regimé the Bombay Chronicle 
writes :—‘‘ He has done nothirg to liberalise the 

Comments on His administration or to inspire it with a more 
Excellency Lord Willing- sympathetic spirit in accordance with the sentiments 
— Moony trae p Rats he has so lavishly expressed. He leaves it un- 
a oe changed and where the hand of reform has lightly 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), touched its fingers, his has not been the hand. On 
16th Dec. the other side, his record is marked throughout with 
occasions where his weak indulgence of his officers 

or his own weak desire to appear strong has led him into grave conflict 
with public opinion, causing him not only to forfeit the regard of the people 
but to earn their strong disapproval and resentment. ‘That Lord Willingdon 
leaves the shores of India to-day discredited in the popular view as an admi- 
nistrator, though he. may have been liked as a man, can hardly be denied, 
we think, by any honest and unprejudiced observer in the face of the ‘popular 
evidences of disapproval of the proposal to commemorate his services, which 
culminated on Wednesday last in such a demonstration of disapproval and 
assertion of the public view as has never before been witnessed in Bombay. 
Tuesday last be rendered his own account of his stewardship. It 
was a painful exhibition of a vain but mediocre mind endeavouring to call 
in aid of his own glorification achievements, such as they are, with which 
in some cases he has had little, and in others, nothing to do. We will make 
an exception of what are called ‘Lord Willingdon’s war services’ to this 
extent—that as the head of the Presidency he did what he ought to have 
done in regard to the organisation of relief and hospital work. But rot 


more. The extent to which the bulk of the credit for what the wealth and ~ 


organising capacity of the Presidency have done for tne soldiers is appro- 
priated to the name of Willingdon, is the result of clever advertising. But 
if we leave Lord Willingdon’s non-official activities and come into the official 
sphere, we have to state that if the Presidency’s record in regard to recruit- 
ment is not what it might have been, the result is due to Lord Willingdon’s 
condonation of methods which stifled rather than inspired popular enthusiasm 
and his rigid reliance on official agency and direction instead of inviting and 
trusting to the co-operation of the real leaders of the people. And if Bombay 
was left far behind Bengal in the Second War Loan, it has to be asked 
- whether this was surprising in view of Lord Willingdon’s condonation of the 
most reprehensible methods in extracting money from the people in the 
previous year and his insulting treatment of popular leaders whom he had 
invited to a‘ conference’. In his anxiety to swell the barren record of his 
achievements Lord Willingdon actually crags into the account, as drawn by 
himself, the fact that 34 civil assistant surgeons and three sub-assistant 
surgeons were granted temporary commissions in the Indian Medical Service, 
a matter with which, as far as anyone is aware, he and bis Government 
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".  fhad-as much to do as the Man in the Moon. But everything, great or 
* —~ gmail, bad or good, is shoved into the account. Even the things that 
are associated with the blunders and culpable dilatoriness of the administra- 
tion are not discarded. The food situation was never properly faced 
a until a crisis arose and looting broke out. Thon we had a Prices Controller— 
a ‘who had badly bungled many things—appointed. But that, in Lord Willing- 
Be don’s account, is one of his achievements. The cotton speculation scandal 
el was allowed to do an immense amount of harm before it was properly dealt 
a with—or attempted to be. Thatis another item to Lord Willingdon’s credit 
in his own account. These and other things, for which his Government have 
been fiercely and rightly criticised, he assumes to his credit with sublime 
conceit and effrontery. Heis proud of his excise policy. He is proud that 
the money from the expansion of the drink revenue is to go to education and 
sanitation. He would have done well to spend the money he had in hand 
for education before excusing an unholy policy on such grounds. The 
figures he quotes tosjustify his revival of the wretched auction system are 
unconvincing. There are all sorts of circumstances—not the least of which 
is the economic distress,—that have to be considered, and no one could 
pretend to pass a final judgment unless he had the figures for a period of 
years. For agriculture practically nothing has been done but the indulgence 
of Lord Willingdon’s particular hobby--we do not say it is not a useful 
hobby—for the establishment. of pedigree herds of cattle. Co-operative credit 
has indeed expanded, but we do not know whether Lord Willingdon hag 
busied himself in the matter. And not more than ten per cent. of the 
agricultural population has been touched by the movement. The real problem 
of agricultural indebtedness remains practically untouched. In education 
he claims the establishment of one arts college at Dharwar and the affiliation 
of the Surat College and the new college at Poona, which were the result of 
voluntary effort. But how little has been done! The facilities for higher 
education are notoriously still inadequate and numbers of students cannot 
obtain admission to colleges. Nearly a thousand new primary schools have 
been opened. But where are the remaining nearly two thousand which 
should have been opened according to programme ?.......... Lord Willingdon 
has done hardly anything to relax the official grip on local bodies and 
transfer the real control to the representatives of the people, -in whose hands 
it ought to lie. The most damning thing is that Lord Willingdon’s achieve- 
ments in 1918 fall far short of what Lord Ripon thought practicable in 1883. 
That is the record of a liberal administrator who now pleads the pre-occupa- 
tions of war as an excuse for not having proceeded with his promised 
comprehensive reform! ‘The plea in the face of the time that has been 
devoted to less important matters and social relaxations and what has been 
done in other countries is an impertinence. ‘That is the end of Lord 
Willingdon’s account of himself, for we have not the patience to deal with the 
Secretariat compilation of figures and facts which are-a mere record of the 
normal progress of the administration........... He can hardly ke surprised 
if he leaves the shores of India to-day without repining on the part of those 
who have not had the oportunity of sharing in the hospitality of Government 
House or the bestowal of titles and medals.” 


40. Weare sure the lith of December will be written in letters of gold 
be not only in the history of Bombay but also in the 
The Willingdon Memo- history of the whole of India. In our last issue we 


ache psa at the Town had expressed a hope that the citizens of Bombay 
sy . ihdkar (1 81), 15th would recognise the importance of their duty on that 


- 


(97), 15th Dec.; Jdgaruk tions. Bombay has been suffering for a very long 
(41), 14th Dec.; Jagritt time past from the malady of presenting addresses 


(42), 14th Dec.; Hdsya and singing the praises of each incoming and out- 
Mot ond ‘ae tab) es going Governor. The Knights, J.P.’s and Rao Baha- 


Dec, durs who-have constituted themselves the leaders 
Bess. | | of the people usually lavish their praises upon a 
eas Governor simply because he is a Governor and for no other reason. The 
ae present awakening of the people was most useful in checking this malady of 


Dec.: Satya Shodhak day and we are now glad to state that they discharged. 
a (125), 15th Dec.; Bakul 16 10 a manner far exceeding our sanguine expecta- 


ia | 


sycophancy which had gained in virulence and our thanks are due to 
Mr. Jinnah and the other leaders for rising to the full height of their oppor- 
tunity. [The Satya Shodhak says that the days of voting indiscriminate 
memorials in the name of the whole of the public are now past and that the 
test for winning the goodwill of the people has now become more severe. The 
Bakul declares that the treatment meted out to the popular leaders at the 
meeting constitutes an insult to the whole of the people. The Jdgaruk on 
the other hand takes the Home Rulers to task for their unruly conduct. The 
Jdgritt says that Lord Willingdon was sympathetically disposed towards the 
people and that on the whole his regime was not unsatisfactory. It accuses 
both the parties, however, of rowdyism. The Hdsya Vinod says that the 
conduct of the Home Rulers in opposing the memorial to Lord Willingdon 
hardly adds to their credit. The Subodh Patrika doubts if Mr. Horniman’s 
love for the people will survive if the fat remuneration he gets is stopped. 


41. The bureaucracy taking advantage of the indifference of Bombay to 
political rights used to proclaim that Bombay approved 
ee of all their actions. But the great war has brought 
about an extraordinary revolution in the political ideas of all people and Bombay 
could not possibly remain indifferent as before to politics. It is not surprising 
that the principles of democracy and self-determination should influence 
Bombay more than other parts of the country because ideas set revolving 
by the great war first reached Bombay. ‘The force of the impact of Kurope 
is first felt in Bombay. But the bureaucracy did not give up its old idea that 
the Home Rulers could not do any thing in Bombay. They thought 
that Bombay was a fine place to accuse the Home Rulers of sedition 
and they made Lord Willingdon speak a few words to that effect in full 
durbar. Lord and Lady Willingdon are well behaved and they favour the 
Montagu reforms. ‘The followers of the bureaucracy taking advantage of these 
facts set up a movement for a public memorial. The object was to show that 
Bombay did not approve of the opinions of the Home Rulers. During the 
victory celebrations, the movement of the memorial was surreptitiously begun. 
The situation was a delicate one. The Home Rulers recognized that this was 
a game to humiliate them and. they decided to frustrate the scheme and 
fortunately they succeeded last Wednesday in doing so. The Town Hall was 
placed by the memorialists in the hands of the Police from Tuesday and 
they made arrangements to admit only a few Home Kktulers, while some 
Muhammadans of Nul Bazar and mill-hands were kept in the Hall from 
10 a.m. to 5-30 p.m.. to counterbalance the Home Rulers. But what actually 
took place was that the people who were brought to overawe the Home 
Rulers went over to their side. These people fully knew that the Home Rulers 
take up the cause of the mill-hands and so the latter could not consent 
to vote against Home Kulers. So when people who had reserved seats on the 
platform arrived, they found the whole meeting against them. When they 
saw that the majority was not on their side and that they were less than 
even one-fourth or one-fifth, the memorialists began to run away by the back- 
door. When the Honourable Mr. Jinnah began to ascend the platform in 
order to support strongly the amendment moved by Mr. Horniman regarding 
the election of the President, men on the platform cleared away. The Police 
were made to believe that the meeting was over and that Mr. Jinnah was 
trying to take possession of the meeting and through the Police Mr. Jinnah 
was ordered to leave the Hall. But the Honourable Mr. Jinnah gave them 
the point blank reply that he would not move till he was removed. Some 
mean minded persons satisfied their revenge against Home Rulers when they 
were going out after the memorialists ran away but the Home Rulers were 
enthusiastically cheered by 40 to 50 thousand citizens assembled outside the 
Hall. We cannot but tell the Home Rulers of Bombay that Home Rulers all 
over India share their physical sufferings and that the Bombay Presidency 
feels poignantly the insult they had to undergo. The quarrel was not over 
the memorial only but over the point whether Bombay was favourable to the 
Home Rulers or the bureaucracy. We cannot congratulate sufficiently Home 
Rulers of both the Leagues in Bombay on their showing a steadfastness to 
their cause so strongly as to win a democratic victory in the end and defeat 
the memorialists. 
H 353—b6 Con 
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42. “ “In cli’ of the re warnings of the counter-requisitionists 
os the Sheriff chose to convene the meeting for a public 
ee “yy e Ruler (4), 14th memorial in the Town Hall. He bad informed them 
4 : that they must take their chance like any other 
| Citizens of Bombay to get a seat butcuriously enough 
admission was by tickets which were issued to select people by the 
requisitionists. It is of course. absurd to call such a curious assemblage 
-@ meeting of the citizens of Bombay when admission was refused to these 
very people in whose name the meeting was called. No one can be surprised 
to learn that such a meeting passed a vote appreciating Lord Willindon’s 
services and appointing a committee to raise a lasting public memorial to him. 
Such an arbitrary procedure will deceive no one and unless we are very much 
mistaken Lord Willingdon’s appreciation of the heroic services of his fulsome 
admirers will be hardly to their taste. Well might the departing Governor say 
‘Save me from my friends’, and the searching inquiry in his record and the 
keen controversy which it has provoked must be highly distasteful to him.” 


43. The Muslim Herald, in its leading article, makes a cursory review 
of the Memorial movement and says that the only 
fier ig 3 Herald (150), opposition came from the Home Rulers who held 
that His Excellency the Governor did nothing for 
the people of the Presidency which could deserve any memorial at their lands. 
he paper agrees with the contention of Umar Sobani made in his Urdu leaflets 
that Islam not only favoured democracy but is the very founder of that 
institution. But, it continues, we do not consider it a wise policy to seek 
union with the Hindus at the expense of estranging Government. We are not 
as yet convinced that the Hindus are our well-wishers, or that they will ever 
prove to be our friends. The papor then refers to. the riot in Behar and the 
tortures perpetrated on the Muslims, men, women and children, at Katarpur 
(U. P.), and asks what help is being given to the Messalmans by the Home 
Rulers in this case that is still swbzuwdice. The paper refers also to the 
Gujarati leaflet published last week in which signatures of men like Jamnadas 
appear, and which asks the Hindus to do away with Urdu and introduce Hindi 
in its stead. It’says that all such efforts are made with a view to injure the 
best interests of the Muhammadans. It adds that a few Muhammadan 
leaders who are raw and unexperienced, have been entrapped by the more 
experienced Hindus and are endeavouring to work the ruin of the community. 
Proceeding to comment on the Town Hall meeting the paper remarks that 
the people fought inside the Hall using chairs as weapons. “ It is said”, 
reports the paper, “that Mr. Jinnah was given blows by some Parsis. The 
news is not wonderful’’, it adds, “as their mutual relations demand that such 
pleasant tricks should be played”’. It also states that the resolution about 
raising a memorial in honour of His Excellency the Governor was passed by 
the Sheriff and his guests. It concludes by saying that both the parties 
claim success. 


44. ‘On Monday, Lord Willingdon laid down the important office 
which he had filled for over five and a half years 
The regime of Lord and bade farewell to the shores of Bombay, though 
Yoel. in all human probability he will return to this 
ound India (13), 18th er a3 . 
‘Hon country, his ‘superior authorities having assigned 
him a new sphere of activity, may be to begin anew 
and profit by his experiences as Governor of Bombay. It is not altogether 
without a pang of regret that we bid him good-bye—regret because of the 
splendid opportunities which he missed of proving a popular administrator. 
An amiable but weak person, he proved an easy instrument of political 
hooliganism in the hands of scheming individuals, official and non-official 
alike. And at a most critical juncture in the destinies of the Hmpire, he 
missed the great chance of a life-time of cementing in closer bonds of mutual 
esteem and respect the relations between England and India. Hew Governors 
had the opportunities which Lord Willingdon had and if there was any 
liberal and farseeing statesmanship, whenthe time came for his departure 
from the scenes of his labour, he would have departed amidst the blessings 
and goodwill of the millions of people’ in this Presidency and would have 
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earied a lasting place in the hearts of the people. The unabashed flattery 
andunmitigated go by which he allowed his sense of propriety and 
prqortion to be stifled proved his undoing, as they have proved in the case 
of nany a well-intentioned mediocrity, and we are certainly very sorry that 
L¢d Willingdon sacrificed a career of great promise before the altar of 
flatery and sycophancy. Self-complacent and easy-going and overwhelmed 
by the adulation of flatterers, he proved one of the greatest failures as an 
aimoinistrator. The word Failure has been writ large over every page of 
bs administration clearly. He was not the man fit to be at uae helm of 
dfairs in so advanced a Presidency as ours and at a most critical period: in 
ts history, when its public life was throbbing with a new and quickened 
pulsation, when its people were breathing a new spirit and a new hope born 
of the forces which the war kindled and stimulated. Had Lord Willingdon 
been gifted with that intuition and that real—and not lip—sympathy with the 
political aspirations of the people and with the political and economic 
amelioration of the people, he might have been, verily, the idol of the people, 
by winning their unfeigned trust, love and esteem. But by listening to the 
voice of selfishness, hypocrisy and humbug, by stifling his own humane 
instincts and by drugging his better judgment, he made himself one of the 
most unpopular governors the Presidency has ever had.” 


45. Two of Lord Willingdon’s acts will be remembered after him, the 
eee erant of fifty per cent. of the cost of the expansion of 
oy ger ae aee primary education in Bombay and the decision to 
(18). 15th Dec transfer the Improvement Trust to the Bombay 
| Municipality. Bombay will have cause to be grate- 

ful to Lord Willingdon for these two acts of his. Lord Willingdon did not 
lose control over his mind in spite of the bitter controversy raging over his 
administration. He gave expression to sympathetic feelings towards Indians 
whenever he got an opportunity to speak and did not utter even a single bitter 
word against anyone in the review of his own administration before the Legis- 
lative Council. When the Indian Chiefs expressed their desire to raise a 
memorial to him, he suggested that the memorial should be in the interests of 
the poor. ‘The suggestion has been accepted and a permanent famine fund is 
under contemplation by the Indian Chiefs. There may be two opinions about 
the administration of Lord Willingdon but there are no two opinions about 
the work of mercy undertaken by Lady Willingdon. ‘There are also no two 
Opinions about the innate courtesy of Lord Willingdon. We wish him long 
life and hope that in Madras he will not repeat the mistakes committed in this 
Presidency and that he will allow the people to derive benefit from his 
thoughts by translating them into action. [The Gayardti Punch writes :— 
No remarkable work has been done during the administration of Lord Willing- 
don. It would be mere sycophancy to say that Lord Willingdon has proved 
himself to be a highly successful administrator and that he has done all in his 
power for the good of.this Presidency. We would noi, however, say that he 
has proved himself wholly unsuccessful. While taking a review of. his 
administration we should not be influenced by the nobility of his nature but 
should judge it by the results. In short Lord Willingdon’s administration was 
not an unmixed blessing. We cannot, however, lose sight of Lord Willing- 
don’s qualities as a gentleman. We hope he will not be led to speak ill of 
India on his return to England like other Governors and that he will have the 
good fortune of gaining popular esteem at Madras by his good administration. } 


46. Lord Willingdon’s worth can be judged from the Chiefs’ expressions 

of love and esteem for him when they entertained 

Comments on the him on the eve of his departure. We are sincerely 

Chiefs’ Banquet to Lord glad that the chiefs thus honoured His Lordship 

ba era . and we also recognise the need for incurring some 
ubodh Patrika (45), qiinnuiih Peale Fangs a We d 

15th Dec. penditure on an occasion 11ke this. 6 deprecate, 

however, the very large expenditure that must have 

beeao undoubtedly incurred, in view of the spectre of famine that is now 

confronting the whole Presidency. Aré the Chiefs morally entitled to spend 

public money in such festivities when the people are undergoing untold 


hardships and their cattle are dying for want of fooder and water? We are 
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iat th Lore dead Lady Willingdon would have been biether pleased if 
entertained on a much smaller scale and the amount thus saled 
by the relief of the poor. 


“al. Mr. M. H. Vakil writes in Young India:—"“It is a matter lof 
. common inowisiies’ that Vakils of the High Co 

-Pleaders -should be are not allowed to represent petitioners, but 

allowed. to represent torneys are, before the Income Tax Collector in tle 


say are. 8 City of Bombay. No reason for this practice g. 


known to the public except the fact that th 

the City of Bombay Pp pt tne at there is \ 
Voune Tadia as. 18th certain Resolution of the Bombay Government in thé 

Dec. Finance Department No. 292, dated 24th January’ 


1905, of which the following extract only is available 
from a published Income Tex Manual, viz:—‘In Bombay City the practice 
prevailing of not allowing Vakils to appear in support of the objections to 
assessments should be maintained’ (Vachha’s Manual. page 119). Will any 
of your readers state whether such a resolution can be validly enforced 
notwithstanding the Act I of 1846? The new Income Tax Act requires 
almost every assessee to fill up the form of return of his income and the tax- 
payers under the new Act stand in greater need of legal advice in the majority 
of cases. The small assessees will find it hard to bear the expenses of an 
appearance by attorneys and they should either pay the charges or forego 
the benefit of legal advice, run the risk of committing errors and be at the 
mercy of the Income ‘T'ax officials. During the discussion on the new Act 
in the Indian Legislative Council the Finance Member said: ‘ Lastly, 
my friend Mr. Sarma raised a point as to parties being able to appear 
by Counsel in proceedings under this Bill (Act) concerning their assess- 
ments. I understand that in most provinces this is already allowed, 
but I propose to address Local Governments departmentally on the 
subject in view to the alleviation of any grievances which may exist on 
this score. (Vide Gazette of India, Part VI, page 274, March 16th, 1918.) 
Is it not of doubtful legality to disallow appearance by practising lawyers 
when the Income Tax Collectors and Commissioners are declared to be 
Courts for the purpcses of * Perjury’ and ‘Comtempt’ and when pleaders 
can appear in all Courts under Act I of 1846? In view of the above 
declaration, will the Bombay Government b« pleased in the interests of 
justice to publish a cancellation of the said Resolution of 1905 and direct the 
Income-tax Collector and Commissioner in Bombay City to permit Vakils to 
appear and represent the assessees before them ?” 


48. In its eighth article on the Holland Commission Report the Bombay 
Chronicle writes :—“ Before we pass on to the con- 

Comments on the sideration of the question of the personnel of the 
Industrial Commission jndustrial and chemical services we should like to 
— Ch point out that the scheme for having Trade Com- 
19th Dec romcle ( ), missioners solely representing India in important 
countries should be given as wide an extension as 

possible. We have got at present a Trade Commissioner for India only in 
London, with an Indian Assistant Trade Commissioner, but the emoluments 
offered to the Assistant are so meagre that they are not calculated to induce 
any but men of second-rate qualifications to accept the appointment. There 
is a very grave danger in the pursuit of that policy and unless the salary scale 
is raised and Indians of high qualifications are employed, it will be afterwards 
said in justification of the abolition of this new experiment that qualified 
Indians were not forthcoming for this important appointment. We are 
informed that the next appointment of a trade commissionership will be made 
tor East Africa. We strongly urge that Trade Commissioners should also 
be appointed at once for Mesopotamia, Japan and the United States, at least. 
These are countries with which the trade of India is already important and is 
going to assume tremendous importance in the near future. Again, we 
strongly object to the appointment of Trade Commissioners from the ranks of 
Civilians. Mr. Chadwick, the present Trade Commissioner in London, was 
Director of Agriculture in the Madras Presidency and was given au opportunity 
to go to France and Russia to study trade conditions there, thus A queulying 
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himself for a trade commissionership. Could not the same facilities and 
opportunities have been afforded to qualified Indians, associated with the great 
commercial houses in the country? Suitable Indians can easily be found 
from such houses, but honest and genuine intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment is sadly lacking.”’ | 


4’. “Tn reply to an interpellation of Sir J. D. Rees, Mr. Montagu is said 
to have stated that when dealing with the Report 
Potest against the of the Indian Industrial Commission he would con- 
proposed establishment of gider the proposals of Sir Charles Bedford’s memo- 
an Advisory Council in randum of August to establish a representative 
London in_ connection as 
with Indian industrial 22d0a Advisory Council in connection with the 
development. measures relating to the Indian industrial develop- 
Praja Mitra and Pdérsi ments to co-operate with similarly constituted 
(28), 17th Dec., Eng. cols. Provincial Councils in India. ......... Despite all the 
gloss which may be put on the question, there is no 
doubt that the interests of British manufacturers and manufacturers in India, 
be they European or Indian, differ in several respects. If there is any advice 
required by the Advisory Councils proposed to be formed for different 
Provinces they will not think it either advisable or necessary to consult their 
British competitors. The report of the Industrial Commission provides for 
industrial and chemical services meant to give expert opinion to the 
industrial public, and if there are still some questions for which expert advice 
is wanted, experts will be called from outside. The Advisory Council in 
London will be quite ignorant of the conditions in India and specially of 
Indian feeling and sentiment which should naturally be considerei in all 
matters whether political or commercial. The institution of such a body will, 
therefore, be resented not only by the industrial rublic but will be viewed 
with suspicion by the general public. Even with regard to the Imperial 
Institute in London the Commission observes that the practice of sending 
materials for examination there is far from satisfactory and rarely affords the 
information regarding our raw materials which is necessary for their commer- 
cial cxploitation. If this be, true of an institute which carries or the work of 
the testing of raw materials, still more will it be true of a body which will 
presume to test the opinions of Indian industrialists. We hope that this 
suggestion will be nippe.: in the bud before it flowers into a reactionary 
organisation in London of which we have already so many.” 


50. ‘At the last sitting of the Legislative Council Lord Willingdon 
? defended his bureaucratic administration from what 
Criticism of the work he styled as ‘ill-informed’ attacks. He seemed so 
of the new sp ag 5 much concerned for the tender feelings of his officers 
of Industries of the Dom- ho were ‘unfairly’ treated by the critics of his 
bay Government. Amnini : ‘wre Ic hj 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), 2 winistration that he took upon himself the task 
20th Dec. of painting in glowing colours the ‘ achievements ’ of 


his officers. ‘I propose to give you a short summary 


of the true facts of our work’, said his Lordship. Let us examine one of 


these ‘true facts’. In stating the work of the new Department of Industries, 
Lord Willingdon remarked :—‘ In November 1917 it was decided to appoint 
a Director of Industries, Mr. Mead, and the first steps taken were the further 
appointment of Mr. Mackenzie Wallis as Industrial Chemist........... On the 
chemical side satisfactory experiments have been made with regard to the 
production of bitterns from salt, the use of groundnut as a food, the discovery of 
casein for cement and the selection of various fibres for commercial purposes.’ 
What wonderful achievements, indeed, in so short a time! When the new 
department was created we did not expect much from it. This opinion was 
strengthened by the appointment of Mr. Mackenzie Wallis as an Industrial 
Chemist to the Government. We should like to know whether in making this 


appointment the Government were aware of the qualifications necessary for 


an Industrial Chemist. The appointment was made evidently in spite of the 

knowledge of his lack of any qualification and does not seem to have been 

inspired by any great desire to promote chemical industries in this country. 

This conclusion is borne out by the following facts. Mr. Mackenzie Wallis 

tad a medical practice in England when he was sent out to Mesopotamia and 

one is entitled to doubt whether he had ever trained himself as an industrial 
n 353—7 CON | 
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Mr. Mackenzie Wallis iietinsile had no such special eitiine ag 


industrial chemistry. His incapacity is also borne out by the results of his work 
in this Presidency—work which shows that this industrial chemist has not even 
rudimentary knowledge much less is he in a position to carry out technical 
research. He claims to have obtained the following results, enumerated by 
Lord Willingdon: (1) Production of bitterns from salt, (2) Ground-nut as a 
food, (3) Discovery of casein, (4) “election of some ‘fibres for commercial 
uses. Let us examine the claims of this medico-technical wonder. His first 
claim refers to the production of bitterns from salt. We wonder how bitterns 
are produced from salt. The merest tyro in chemistry knows that bitterns 
are the residual liquors after the recovery of salt from sea water. Bit- 
terns are only used for the recovery of magnesium and potassium salts. 
Lord Willingdon, or his scribes, should have known that these bitterns have 
been economically utilised for the recovery of magnesium and potassium 
salts for ages in France, Spain and Italy. If Lord Willingdon meant that 
Mr. Wallis was the first to use the process in India, he was wrong there also. 
For the first recovery of magnesium salts was carried out in this Presidency 
soon after the war, on a large commercial, scale by Mr. Medh—the young 
Hindu chemist of St. Xavier's College. Works were set up by him at 
Kharagoda long before Mr. Wallis dreamt of his own wonderful achiovements. 
If Lord Willingdon referred to the research work done on bitterns then the 
first credit belongs to Mr. Lalji, a Khoja chemist, and a young Hindu chemist, 
Mr. N. B. Bhagvat. Tha former has, it may be mentioned, obtained English 
patents for the same. We do not kuow really where this industrial chemist 
comes in. ‘The new department exhibited the extent of its knowledge, or its 
sincerity, when it was asked to advise regarding the recovery of potash salts from 
bitterns. It grandiloquently proclaimed that there were no potash salts in the 
bitterns when all the time they were being recoveredin Spainand America on 4 
largescale. Asregards the ‘ discovery ’ of groundnut as food, Indian housewives 
could teach Mr. Wallis some ‘ new’ things in this line. If the Government of 
Lord Willingdon kuew that in Europe groundnut cake powder was used as a 
ration for the armies of France and Germany long before the war, the fanciful 
claim of having discovered ‘ nutramine’ would not have been made. Ground- 
uut has been known to Indians for ages past as a nutritious food. Mr. Gandhi 
advocated its use long before Mr. Wallis came on the scene. This clever 
chemist’s advice to admixture casein and soda is open to grave objections, 
but let that pass. However, it must be pointed out how profound is the 
knowledge of this chemist when he calls casein dried milk in the Government 
press note on the subject. Casein is not dried milk but a by-product of it. 
Was such iguorance ever exhibited by an industrial chemist? This very 
clever chemist is again hailed as the discoverer of casein—the third and last 
claim made by Government inhis behalf. Casein was put to technical uses long 
before this industrial chemist was born and it was an article of regular com- 
merce in India even before the war. Then what after all did the Government 
discover apart from the means of frittering away public money on men whom 
they pass off for what they are not? As regards the last claim, the details 
are not yet published but a chemist who can achieve so much in so short a 
time must indeed be a prodigy! If these achieements of the Industrial 
Department are to be taken as criterion of the “ true facts of our work” 
contained in Lord Willingdon’s defence, they do not stand the examination 
which he invited from the public but which he evidently had not bestowed 
upon them himself.” 


91. Commenting on the unsatisfactory working of the Bembay Post 
Office the Jdm-e-Jamshed declares that for some 
Complaint about the time past the irregularity in Postal deliveries has 


laxness of the Postal . . 
Department in Bombay furnished a juat cause of complaint to the people, 


Cit and the paper thinks that the department was never 
dm-e-Jamshed (23), 80 indolent and careless as it is to-day. As the 
20th Dec. | public are much dissatisfied with its working it warns 


the department to be more active and careful in 
future. 
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LEGISLATION. 


ie 092. Commenting on the last meeting of the Bomhay Legislative Council 
the Kesar: asks :~—-What wonder is there if no other 
The Bombay Cotton jmportant work was done as it was convened to offer 
bey wl 17th D the last meed of praise to the setting sun? The 
— Se €°. Cotton Control Bill was passed into law and even the 
compromise affected in the select committee regarding the Board is not ay 
satisfactory. Now that the war is over, there was no need of the measure. i 
It is obvious that European merchants will have an opportunity now to A 
meddle with the cotton trade which is now in Indian hands. When a aA 
permanent post-war measure is brought forward hereafter, the interests of the | 
important Indian Commercial Community should necessarily receive consi- 
| deration. 


EDUCATION. 


93. ‘* The Government of Bombay are indeed to be congratulated on their 

senerous offer to the Bombay Municipal Corporation too Se 

Comments on the _ to defray half the expenses which the latter will under- | 1 ies 

Government offer to the take in making primary education universal and Wy 

some: | Municipality to Gompulsory. But those bebind the scenes are perfectly 
ear half the cost of mak- 


ing primary education free We of the fact that the belated action of the 


and compulsory. Bombay Government is due to the energy and | 
Home Ruler (4), 14th persistence of Sir Ebrahim Rahimtulla who went he 
Dec. to work in spite of the fact that only so late as [ 4 


December 1917 the Government had expressed its 7 
determination to the contrary. This is, indeed, a striking commentary on the f 
attitude of the representative of educated Indians towards the amelioration : 
of the masses and would once for ever put a stop to all the nauseating 
nonsense that is talked about the differentiation between the classes and the 
masses, if any demonstration however clear and conclusive could do it. And 
what immense possibilities does:it open up! Given a strong and efficient 
administrator who has a free hand and who bends. his mind to solving effec- 
tively our many pressing problems, our salvation could be speeded up beyond 
belief. What is wanted is not elaborate camouflage but a strong policy which 
should be thoroughly carried out. If -under the hard conditions of 
unsympathetic colleagues and uncongenial surroundings Sir Ebrahim has bsen 
able to do so much who can say that under national government the ‘impatient 
idealists ’ of India will not prove themselves the equals of any other people in 
education, administration, organizatian and industry. Japan could come in 
line with the nations of the world in the course of less than half a century. 
Why not India? The only condition is that the government must be a 
national government and must make the good of the people its one and 
only object.” 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


04. The Bombay Samdchdr views with alarm the recent rise in the 

city’s mortality, especially that due to cholera, and 

The rising mortality of ¢ongiders it unfortunate that the city has not been 

a af RP har (62) kept safe from the influx of the famine-stricken, 

Be tcrntrss ve ’ though the Corporation had already request2d 
17th Dec. , 

Government to take necessary steps in the matter. 

It asks the Health Department of the city to take active measures prompily 


to suppress the epidemic before it grows uncontrollable and exhorts the 


Corporation to constitute a thoroug-going enquiry into its causes as the city 4 
has froin time to time been the centre of fatal and disastrous epidemics. aN ) 
99. ‘It is a good piece of news that the Bombay Improvement Trust | \- 


has been abolished and its powers have been made 

Comments on the - over to the Corporation. ‘ihe oredit for this belated 

ponter ee oe piece of justice is due not so much to the Bombay Bae 

ment Reust. y P Government as to the resolute energy and push- a 
Home Ruler (4), 14th fuluess of Sir Ebrahim Rahimtulla. As a member ae 

Dec. of the Corporation he pressed fhe question; as a 


member of the Government he got it finally solved. 


we 
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a 
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Wh sn the Indian member is a really good man his presence makes all the 
ence in the administration in spite of his being in a minority of one; 


~ we can easily conceive our rate of advance when the Government is truly 
Indian and national and when a great part of their energies will not be 


dissipated in overcoming the unavoidable and inevitable friction under the 
present regime. We heartily congratulate Sir Ebrahim on his success.” 


96. “ The Press Note on the supersession of the Hyderabad Municipality 
a a a te: is & curious revelation in bureaucratic psychology. 
bay Government's Press We must frankly confess that it is beyond our 
Note regarding extension ability to discover the process of reasoning by which 
of the term of the Hyder- His Excellency the Governor in Council has persu- 
abad (Sind) Municipal aded himself to ‘record his appreciation of the 
Committee of Manage- satisfactory results achieved by it (the Committee 


ment. ais of Management) in the face of various difficulties.’ 
ecg gy Sn “7 Mr. Carter was the Municipal Commissioner during 
13th Dec. ’ most of the time when the ‘satisfactory’ results 


were being achieved by the Committee, but we 
doubt very much if Mr. Carter will venture to consider his administration 
suceessful. Of course the Bombay Government can freely decree any 
administration satisfactory even when the officials concerned are doubtful 
about it. and a press note is generally only an elaborate piece of 
camouflage which imposes .on nobody. But it is disgusting that even 
such a rotten and rickety administration should be voted satisfactory. 
It only means that the Government exercise no discrimination or that 
they resolutely close their eyes to facts. We must strongly condemn the 
continuation of the suspension on the ground that it will take time to prepare 
the new electoral rolls. Why could it not be done before? ‘The authorities 
knew quite well when the suspension would come at anend. This kind of 
ineptitude reflects very severely on the bureaucratic ‘ efticiency’ which is 
eternally dinned into our ears. But perhaps the officials were reluctant to 
part with the municipal authority and so every excuse was availed of to 
postpone the evil day. And lastly the one-third nominated members give us 
a measure of Lord Wiillingdon’s liberalisin. If this is the sense in which even 
the cautious and circumscribed recommendatious of the Montagu Chelmsford 
Scheme are to be interpreted, it is impossibie for any measure of responsible 
government to exist side by side with the narrow and illiberal bureaucrats. 
The Government of Bombay would do well for its own reputation not to 
favour us with any more press notes of this kind.” [The New Times 
remarks :—" If it was really the intention of Government as they declare 
in their Press Note to restore the Municipality ‘at the earliest possible 
date’ why did they not take in hand the preparation of new election 
rolls immediately after the revision of the franchise was sanctioned by the 
Commissioner in Sind on the new basis? Why should the work for the 
constitution of the municipality have begun necessarily after the term of the 
Committee had expired? Presumably, to create an excuse to prolong the 
term of the Comwittee! In any case, may we hope the Committee will 
confine themselves to routine and the work of preparing election rolls now 
assigned to them and not seek to modify local legislation under the pretext 
of improving the finances and the ‘efficient’ working of the local self- 
governing body for which they have received a certificate from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay? ‘The ghost of a house-tax has not yet passed from the 
people’s minds.’’| 


RAILWAYS. 


o7. ‘' There are a number of small railway lines awaiting disposal. Of 
these one of the most necessary is the Kudchi- 

_ Need of small railway Béoalkot Railway. Its construction was postponed 
ee in the Southern on account of the war, but the reply given to the 
makes ey ae Honourable Mr. Desai, at the last meeting of the 
20th Dec. Council, is not very hopeful. Government say that 
it will probably - be undertaken when the financial 

situation becomes -more favourable. It will be hard to find a more non- 


committal reply, in which art Government are past masters. Cannot Gov- 


" 


erament, however, solve the difficulty by empowering District Local Boards in 
Bombay as in Madras to construct railway lines of small length? The 
Dharwar and Karwar District Local Boards can combine and construct the 
much-needed Karwar-Hubli Railway with absolutely no cost to Government. 
Similarly the Hubli-Belgaum line can be undertaken by the Dharwar and 
Belgaum Local Boards. The railway referred to by Mr. Desai can be left to 
be dealt with by the Bija4pur and Belgaum Local Boards. Phenomenal 
Railway development is awaiting a master-mind like Sir M. Visveswarayya in 
Bombay. But where is the man with ideas in the service which has exalted 
routine into a fetish? The Alnawar-Dandeli Railway has been nearly 
completed and the question of throwing it open to the public is under con- 
sideration! We hope the public will not be shut out from this Forest 
Railway. We may also add that the Alnavar-Dandeli Railway will not end 
in a blind alley. Do not the Bombay Government hear the call of the sea ? 
To the sea then it must be pushed on and then only the Karwar forests can 
be really developed.” 


08. ‘An esteemed correspondent from Hyderabad requests us to put in 

a strong plea on behalf of people on Badin side to 

Plea for the restoration yrge the Government and Railway authorities to 
nc ass, or re-establish the Railway line from Hyderabad to 
(Sind) and Badi. Badin. The removal of the Railway line was the 
New Times (7), 13th Cause of very much dislocation of business and con- 
Dec. sequent loss to merchants and Zamindars but as it 
was dictated by military necessities and the grievan- 

ces could not be redressed and the line was removed. Now, however, when 
the war is over and normal peace conditions are returning, we appeal to the 
Railway authorities and to Government to reinstate the line. Our Hydera- 
bad correspondent informs us that Mukhi Oodhawdas of Badin has petitioned 
the Governor of Bombay on the subject. We hope His Excellency’s Govern- 
ment will move in the matter and have the Hyderabad-Badin line re-instated 


as soon as possible.”’ 


NATIVE STATES. 


59. “Sir M. Visvesvaraya, who was Dewan of Mysore for nearly six 
years, has virtually laid down that office and a near 
relative of the ruling house has been appointed to 


Comments on the succeed him. From the Associated Press account 


resignation of the Dewan 


of Mysore. it appears that both the Brahmin and non-Brahmin 
Young India (18), 18th Communities have welcomed the change. Whatever 
Dec. people, ignorant of recent Mysore politics may 


think of it, surely we cannot believe that nor 
can we believe that Sir Visvesvaraya’s retirement is voluntary. 
.eeeeeeee We know at any rate that the statement that Mr. Kantaraj Urs’ 
appointment is welcomed by all the communities in Mysore is devoid of truth, 
if it is not part of a dishonest and selfish attempt to bolster it up as the best 
thing that could ever have been done. Mr. Kantaraj Urs, who is the brother- 
in-law of the Maharaja, can by no means be called a popular figure. He is 
a reactionary of the worst type and during the past few years it has become 
increasingly clear that he is a hater of Brahmins. The anti-Brahmin spirit 
has found strong expression and has been encouraged by the members of the 
ruling house to an extent that is inconceivable even in Nairite Madras. The 
domestic politics of the State have been inspired by this feeling of anti-Brah- 
minism and we are convinced that the retirement of Sir M. Visvesvaraya is 
the direct outcome of the reactionary. policy which has found favour in the 
inner conclaves of the Palace.” 


M. K. SHAIKH, 
Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 27th December 1918. 


*Reported in advance. 
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CONFIDENTIAL. | 


{No. 52 of 1918, 


Report on Bewspapers 
PUBLISHED IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY 
For the week ending 28th December 1918. 


District Magistrates and Political Agents are requested to send to 
Secretary, Special Department, information as to any local complaint 
which appears to them to call for notice, explaining whether the facts 
are as Stated; what action, ifany, is being taken; and, if the facts 
alleged are incorrect, what is believed to be the origin of the report 
and what the correct facts are. 
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POLITICS AND THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


1. “oe —— Lloyd, in replying to the welcome address of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, very properly referred to the 
Comments on His Excel- business of political reconstruction lying before the. 
lency the Governors country. He observed that it wasa complex 
replies to addresses of problem, insoluble by mere talk and only to be satis- 
welcome in Bombay. fied by the rugged operation of all the best brains of 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), the country upon a difficult, but splendid problem’. 
4drd Dec. There is no question about the difficulty and the 
splendour of the problem, while the picture of braius 
in rugged operation suggests ‘ business’. ‘ Mere talk’, however, grates upon 
those who are in perpetual and undisputed authority. Sir George, as a Parlia- 
mentarian, can easily imagine the plight of his own party if the Liberals were 
by some mystery to be everlastingly harnessed in power. ‘Those in office 
would, in that case, keep jeering at the rest of the world who could do noth- 
ing more than ‘merely talk’. All talk, let alone ‘ mere talk’, would be an 
impertinence and weariness to the ministerial flesh. We are not admirers 
of ‘mere talk’; in fact, we do not think the wretched thing will last long, 
Sir George Lloyd must see if the vague impatience of ‘mere talk’ shown 
by the bureaucracy in India is not induced by the perpetuity of their tenure 
and the consequent intolerance of criticism, because it looks like intrusion. 
His Kxcellency laid down two principles for the successful inauguration of 
reform, both of which are in the abstract very beautiful. ‘The first is mutual 
faith, faith on the part of Government in the goodwill of those who seek 
reforms, accompanied by faith on the part of the people in Government’s 
sincere and real intentions.’ The first caution essential for a Governor in 
India is remembrance of the fact that the system over which he presides 
consists of a corporation which isin strength and bulk interested, primarily 
and naturally, in its own aggrandisement. It was a EHKuropean who observed 
that the issue of reforms lay between 1,200 Civilians and the educated 
community. It is no terrible reproach to those Civilians, who constitute the 
Government, that such is the fact, nor that, humanly enough, they are jealous 
of power and suspicious of those who demand, firstly, the division, and later 
the surrender, of their authority to the people of the country. On the other 
hand the Government, for faith in the ‘ goodwill of those who seek reforms,’ 
can without difficulty secure their ends by a frank appreciation of the fact that 
responsible government is the aspiration of all people and the first condition of 
their prosperity. ‘ The Government’s real and sincere intentions ’—when we 
speak of the Government in India—are by presumption the real and sincere 
intentions of the 1,200 Civilians whom Mr. Pugh frankly declared to be the 
jealous holders of authority. Sir George Lloyd: has, in applying his first 
principle to Indian conditions, to be eternally vigilant about the fact we have 
indicated. The next need of the times, according to His Excellency, is the 
recognition by all of the complexity of the problem. Sir George Lloyd is right 
in appreciating the need of reform in the light of the fact that it is complex 
and that it will affect the lives of millions. But there is such a thing as being 
dazed into inaction at the realisation of the immensity and the complexity 
of problems. In vast problems, there are often simple issues and it is states- 
manship alone which enables one to discern them and proceed with courage 
for their solution. Sir George Lloyd may inwardly riot in genuine sympathy, 
but without the courage to stand. the opprobrium of overzealous experts 
whose wisdom is sometimes overawing, no venture of reform is possible. 
There are powers higher than he to shape the outlines of provincial autonomy, 
but in the actual administration of the Presidency, an attitude of firm 
detachment and respect for the wishes of the people alone will carry him 
far. To invite confidence in the ‘sincere and real intentions’ of the 
Government and possibly subsidise little sheets—pace the Jagad Vritta—to 
advertise the aforesaid ‘intentions’ may be well, but without courage thé 
policy is in peril of becoming infructious.”’ 
H 3854—1 CON 
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2. The Praja Bandhu, while welcoming Their Excellencies Sir George 
and Lady Lloyd on behalf of the people of Gujarat 

Praja _ Bandhu — (27), notes with satisfaction the reply which His Excel- 
pet i?" a Ts ate lency gave to the address of the Bombay Munici- 
Guiardth a6 99nd — pality and states that if the words given expression 
‘ to by the new Governor are translated into deeds in 
due course, there is no doubt that people will have no ground whatever for 
dissatisfaction. The paper dwells on the alleged failure of Lord Willingdon to 
perform what he had promised on the threshold of his career in respect of 
solving the housiny problem, and hopes that his successor will not allow this 
imminent need of the public to be shelved. [The Guwardtz Punch while writing 
in the same strain exhorts His Excellency not to walkin the footsteps of 
his predecessor or anyone else, but to deal with every question that comes 
before him according to his sense of justice as an English gentleman. 
The Gujardit writes in the same strain and remarks:—His Excellency said 
he would follow in the footsteps of his predecessors. It is a question what 
one should understand from this. ‘The present times are different from the 
pre-war days. In those days the administration was carried on in secret, 
and if the people complained they could be pacified by afew sweet words. 
Today the people want to know what the officials are doing, and agitate 
against government by precedents. If Sir George Lloyd thinks to carry on 
his administration on the old lines, we do not think it will prove successful. 
He should not try to gain the sympathy of the officials by maintaining the 
prestige of a department or an official.| 


38. The new Governor of Bombay has travelled much in Asia and he 

has visited Bombay often before. He knows 

Kesari (113), 24th Dec,, thoroughly Asian politics and he owes his appoint- 

Sudhdkar (131), 22nd ment to this high post to it. It is a welcome 
Dec.; Karndtak Vritt (88), feature that the Governor is one of those who 
24th Dec. ' advocate fiscal freedom for India. His replies to 
the Bombay Corporation and the Indian and Bom- 

bay Chambers of Commerce are encouraging. Lord Willingdon had not 
leisure and money to devote himself to the internal questions as most of 
his regime coincided with the war period. But Sir George Lloyd’s admini- 
stration begins with the conspicuous advent of peace and we hope that 
under his rule at least the people of Bombay Presidency will make an advance 
in all directions. The most important question before the Presidency is that of 
famine. We can judge of Sir George’s future administration from his famine 
Ot [The Sudhdkar writes:—If Sir George Lloyd had known what 
ad happened four days before at the Town Hall, he would never have 

said that he would follow: in the footsteps of Lord Willingdon. We 
ray to God that his administration may not be weak and bureaucratic 

ike that of Lord Willingdon. Sir George Lloyd must have realised within a 
week of his arrival that Lord Willingdon’s administration was not worth 
being copied. We hope that he will be more statesmanlike and devoted 
to his duties than his predecessor and we welcome the Governor with 
hearts full of hope and we desire that we may not be disappointed in 
him. The Karnatdk Vritt thinks that the Governor’s reply to the address 
of the Bombay Corporation was disappointing and that he lost a good 
Opportunity to win over the vhearts of the people. It was possible 
for him, continues the paper, without committing himself definitely, 
to mention the aspirations of the people within the limit of freedom 
allowed to the Governor and give a forecast as to how they would be met. 
It is natural in its opinion to feel doubtful about his regime. The paper 
farther remarks that the public servant should really be the servant of the 
people and that the bureaucrat should give up his attitude of a superman. 
Experience only can tell us, says the paper, whether Sir George Lloyd would 
teach this lesson to other officials by his own example or whether he will 
himself follow the way of other officials and allow the noble principles laid 
down in his speech to remain in words only.| 


8 


4, Adverting to the urgency of the housing problem to which ao 
Praia Mit 1 Pays; reference was made by His Excellency Sir George 
(08), Yond De “ors Lloyd in his reply to the Municipal address, the 
ii Praja Mitra and Pdrsi writes that people now 
refuse to be comforted by mere promises in as much as a promise to take up 
this all-important question was made by Lord Willingdon on his first taking 
over charge of the administration but nothing was afterwards done in that 
direction during his whole term of office. It, therefore, urges His Excellency 
to take up this question in right earnest without any further delay and 
suggests that there will be no difficulty of funds for the purpose as the 
projected abolition of the Improvement Trust will save the Municipality 
2 per cent. of its total receipts which the municipality used to assign to that 
body. It conoludes by saying that Government should -at the same time 
try to expand the present Bombay into ‘‘ Greater Bombay” by annexing 
some of the neighbouring islands to it and thus relieve the congestion in its 
present area. 


9. Our new Governor is known fully to sympathise with Indian 
aspirations. But the experience all along has been 
Jagaruk (41), 21st Deo. that Government influenced by the outcry raised by 
the advanced classes, have always disregarded the claims to progress of the 
backward and depressed communities. We hope His Excellency Sir George 
Lloyd will prove an exception to this rule. We hope his sympathy will not 
be confined to the advanced classes, but breaking down all barriers, force its 
way down to the real Indian public. Government have never considered 
as to whether the rayats have been taking due advantage of the educational 
facilities provided. His Exce'lency should therefore appoint a Committee 
to consider what steps should be taken to encourage a taste for education 
among the backward and depressed communities, members of those classes 
being included in the committee. These communities also should now move 
in the matter. 


6. ‘The most important and the fundamental principle which runs 
through these peace proposals is the principle of self- 

Comments on the presi- determination—‘ freedom for each nation to deter- 
dential address at the wine its own affairs and to mould its own destinies.’ 
“— a 7 ' How far is this principle to be applied to India— 
o7+h and aath Deo (), that, said Pandit Malaviya, is the question for con- 
sideration. The ‘cold and cautious’ announce- 

ment of August 20, 1917, militates against this principle and the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Scheme of Reforms, based as it is on the principle enunciated in 
that announcement, cannot satisfy the ‘needs of India’ which Mr. Lloyd 
George had admitted, ‘cannot be forgotten’. In asking for self-determina- 
tion India makes no unreasonable demand. She has no need nor no desire 
to exercise the right to choose her Sovereign. ‘Since India passed directly 
under the British Crown,’ the President of the Congress declared, ‘we have 
owned allegiance to the Sovereign of Kngland, we stand unshaken in that 
alleciance.’ Nor is India asking, as she is perfectly entitled to ask, for complete 
Responsible Government on the lines of the Dominions in the administration 
of all her domestic affairs, at once. Whatshe is asking for is that whatever the 
scheme of reforms the British Government may formulate, it must be tested by 
the principle of self-determination, that is, her people must be given the fullest 
opportunity and final voice in modifying it in accordance with their present 
needs and future aspirations. As the President of the Congress declared : 
‘This representative Congress of the people of India will determine and declare 
what in its opinion should be the measure of reform which should be introduced 
into the country. Let the British Government give effect to the principle of 
self-determination in India by accepting the proposals so put forward by the 
representatives of the people of India.’......... Nothing more nor less is what 
India wants and must have in order that she may fully realise her destiny. 
And England can only refuse this by stultifying herself in the eyes of the world 
and by endangering the realisation of all that humanity has suffered and 
sacrificed to secure.’ {In its next issue the paper writes:—‘‘ The 
address of the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya is a full and 
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hap py exposition of the attitude of the country at the present crisis 


of its destiny.......... The actual grievances of India are many, but the 
President reflected the attitude of the country by avoiding their enumeration 


and aaa ry Soar on the basic principles of world-reconstruction....... 


The Honourable Pandit, towards the conclusion of his address, demonstrated 
the strengh of India’s case for Responsible Government, on the grounds of 
justice and of necessity. The Congress holds that India is fit for Responsible 
Government and has outlined the principles of control by which all reforms 
are to be tested.......... Morally, the denial of the right of Responsible 
Government has withered the character of the people and their power of 
initiative—apart from the fact that it has constituted a standing stigma to 
the Liberalism of England........... Let the Congress unequivocally specify 
its demands and our way will be clear. For, the principle of self-determina- 
tion cannot be for the despoliation of weak nations and the aggrandisement of 
the great. If it is the right of invaded territories, it is, on the word of 
statesmen no less to be the right of nations whose future lies hampered by the 
operation of autocratic government. The idea of self-determination, familiar 
enough in the abstract, must be an accomplished fact, no less in Asia than in 
Kurope and Africa. It is the hour of destiny for the nations of the earth— 
and in the counsels of this land it is not the occasion for timidity or slavish 
faint-heartedness. The time for hesitation or mental reservation is past and 
if isin the vast procession of free nations that India has to find her place. 
eeseeeeee We have the moral right to get what we want, not merely for our 


own security, progress and contentment but also for the greater good of 
mankind.’’] 


*7. “*We stand in the ancient capital of India both of the Hindu and 

j Muhammadan period; it fills my countrymen and 
oa a country-women with inexpressible sorrow and shame 
to think that we, the descendants of Hindus who 
ruled for four thousand years in this extensive empire and the descendants 
of Musalmans whe ruled here for several hundred years, should have so far 
fallen from our ancient state that we should bave to argue our capacity for 
even a limited measure of autonomy and Self-rule.’ Pandit Malaviya’s 
presidential address at the present session of the Congress gives expression 
to many widely and deeply felt sentiments, one of which the above quotation 
from Panditjee’s speech embodies in a most touching manner. Gone is the 
day of the Hindu, gone is the day of the Musalman. The Hnglishman’s day 
is now running its triumphant course. The Englishman is now the master 
of the situation and both the Hindu and the Musalman, the former masters 
of the land, must now bow to the decisions which the Englishman may take 
regarding the way in which the affairs of their country, Hindustan, are to be 
carried on. Every subject has ‘a right’ to cry, to protest, to petition, etc., etc. 
This right we of India are exercising to the best of our power. The results 
of our ‘argument’ of weeping and protesting, so far as the history of the past 
thirty years and more is concerned, are well-known. Shameful has been 
the record of our achievements during these years—shameful for us......... 
If we really feel the shame of our position, as Pandit Malaviya says we do, we 
shall not go on long with our programme of weeping and whining. As a 
Nation we ought to take up a worthier attitude than that of the whining 
beggar. So-long as the Nationai Assembly of India, the Congress, can do 
nothing more than recommend and remonstrate, so long we deserve nothing 
more than wordy assurances or ‘phantom’ rights. Pandit Malaviya’s 
address bespeaks his great faith in the powers that be. He has hopes— 
great hopes—that the ‘ principles of autonomy and self-determination will be 
extended to India also’. The Chairman, as we have just seen, also hopes 
equally strongly and bases his hopes on ‘strong’ arguments. Whatis to he 
the end of itall? Political prizes in this world are not apportioned to those 
who merely wish and hope and pray for them. These prizes are for such as. 
have laboured for them, and have laboured not in accordance with some 
other-world. ideas of honest and innocent work, but in accordance with this- 
world rules of strong and forceful work. You may be honest, you may not be 
honest. You may be innocent, you may not be innocent. Honesty and inno- 


cence are beside the mark, when you are thinking of winning a political prize. 
You must be strong, you must be forceful. Might is Right and Might will be 
Right for ever and ever. Let us not be deceived by the talk about the ‘ New 
foundations of justice and fair dealing.’ These ‘New Foundations’ will be 
based on Might as much as the old foundations were. The War has not, 
to our mind, turned the world upside down in this respect.......... In 
our belief, Force must remain the Final Arbiter in this world, howsoever 
yearningly wo may be praying and hoping’ for the enthronement of Justice 
and Fair Dealing. Let us feel the ‘shame’ of our position; and let us 
devote ourselves dutifully to the work of creating Force amongst ourselves. 
The greater the justice of our Cause, the greater the necessity of invoking 
the aid of Force on our side. If the rulers are in the wrong and deny us our 
rights—then we must show by our conduct that such a denial cannot end 
happily. Force, perfectly constitutional, the force of ‘ Passive’ Non-co- 
operation is open to every man and woman who is in earnest and feels the 
shame of the position in which this great country is placed. If the 
representatives of the people who gather together in yearly sessions of the 
Congress to voice the people’s opinions and feelings are in earnest, they must, 
at no distant date, make up their minds to employ the Force, jus§ mentioned, 
in an organised manner and on a vast scale. For, we are pretty certain that 
the principle of self-determination wil! not be applied to India even in the 
moderate degree in which it is the express wish of all the parties in India, 
Moderate and non-Moderate, that it should be applied without any hesitation 
on the part of the rulers.”’ 


8. The Sdnj Vartamdin in taking a rapid review of the Congress 
| Presidential address commends the views expressed 
Sdnj_ Vartamdn (30), by Pandit Madan Mohan to the careful consideration 
27th Dec. ; Hindusthidn of Government and declares that the day on which 
(20), 27th Dec. ; »* Katser- Sek tee Ai PR TE eee ee é, , 
i-Hind (24), 29th Dec., gland exteuds the principle of seli-determination 
Eng. cols. to India would be a red-letter day in the history 
of the world and would signalise a triumph far more 
glorious than the winning of the present war. [The Hindusthdn declares that 
the sincerity of purpose of England in espousing the cause of righteousness and 
freedom would be tested by her readiness to extend self-determination to 
India and hopes that the day may uot be far distant when Indians will ba 
on alevel with the people of Canada and other self-governing Colonies. 
The Kaiser-t-Hind accuses the Fresident of ignoring the “radical issue” 
which divides the Moderates from the Congress and adds :—‘“ The rest of the 
Presidential address has very little of interest or importance to note. Con- 
structive statesmanship, origiuvality of thought and practical conception of 
leadership in politics are couspicuously absent. In making out a case for 
India’s direct representation at the Peace Conference the Pandit has dona 
some service but we know that the claim of India to choose her own delegate 
to represent India’s necessities at the Peace Conference hus not been enter- 
tained and under the circumstances the country should have expected the 
President to formulate demands and explain necessities which Sir 8. P. Sinha 
should urge before tie Conference. That would have qualified Pandit 
Malaviya and the Congress to represent India at the Conference.” | 


9, ‘The address delivered by the President of the National Congress 
is @ courageous but temperate pronouncement. It 
Gujarati (16), 29th iga forcible presentment of the Indian cause of 
Dec., Eng. nog Bovey reform in the light of the great ideals brought into 
5 ea (62), 20th Dec.; marked prominence by the war and of the new forces 
adm-e-Jamshed (23), 28th ; 
Ties. and influences awakened throughout the world by 
the titanic conflict now happily closed. The 
imperishable lesson taught by the war is nothing new to the people of this 
ancient land. The greatest war recorded in the Mahabharat, in which the 
entire manhood of the nation had to be sacrificed, resulted in the triumph of 
Dharma and once more after the lapse of ages the same lesson has been 
brought home to all the peoples on the face of the earth. Might is not 
Right. Dharma, 1.e., Truth and Righteousnes alone are eternal and bound to 
prevail in the long run over the baser passions of mankind. The President’s 
H 354—2 con 
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aggress veness of European nations, their constant international disputes, 


rva\ ons on the war and the European civilisation, the materialism and 


ion for self-aggrandisement and territorial conquest in disregard of 


) ee the: rights and liberties of the weaker nations are a master feature of 


the address and may be studied with profit by the people of Europe, because 
they fairly represent the views and the general attitude of the Indian people 
towards European civiliation....... .. The Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan 
dealt with force and cloquence ‘with these deeper aspects of the war. 
The Lord bishop of Calcutta, unlike his lesser colleague in Bombay, had 
grasped the underlying causes of the war and the essential conditions of 
success in a spirit that reflected the highest credit. upon the soundness of 
his judgment, the breadth of his mind and the catholicity of his sympathies. 
The Congress President freely drew upon the striking pronouncement made 
by that learned ecclesiastic on the occasion of the third anniversary of the 
war, because the thoughts expressed therein are so happy and appropriate 
that they deserve to be pondered over by his Christian brethren.” [The 
Bombay Samdchdr is of opinion that Mr. Malaviya has proved himself 
to be the real mouthpiece of the Indian public by his well-considered address. 
It is also of opinion that both Moderates and Extremists are at one in 
recognising the usefulness of the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, and the paper 
hopes that the Congress will pass such resolutions as will be in keeping with 
the moderate views of the President. The Jdm-e-Jamshed is in full accord 
with the views of Pandit Madan Mohan in general and particularly with those 
in which he shows that the trend of Indian opinion is towards democratic 
institutions. It, however, fails to see any cogency in the remark that there is 
no fundamental difference be tween the Moderates and Extremists and hopes 
that the Extremist leaders will not lose their balance during the proceedings 
of the Congress but will pass such resolutions as will meet with the approval 
of the Moderates. | 


10. Noone need suppose that Pandit Malaviya purposely made his 

; speech suit the taste of Moderates like Messrs. 
Sanjaya (124), 26th Dec. chactri and Sapru. Other reasons may have con- 
tributed to that result. But its shortcomings are plainly discernible and in 
some respects Mr. Ajmal Khan’s speech was superior to his. Pandit Malaviya 
is a Moderate; he takes his stand between the two parties and endeavours 
to quicken the pace of those who lag beind while the great majority of his 
educated contrymen are steadily forging ahead. How is it possible then to 
find exclusively nationalist ideas throughout his whole speech ? 


11. The Sdnj Vartamdn endorses the views expressed by Hakim Ajmal 
Khan, Chairman of the Reeeption Committee of the 
Comments on the Congress, for the extension of the principle of self- 
oon of the Chairman determination to India and expresses the hope that 
pe pocmntion: <a Mr. Montagu will now recognise the need of amend- 
Sdnj Thies cir (30), 128 his scheme of reforms, which in its opinion has 
26th Dec.: Hindusthdn Ob met with the entire approval of any one, in 
(20), 26th Dec. accordance with the wishes of the Indian public. 
It trusts that the Muhammad‘ans will lay to heart 
the advice given by the Chairman of the Reception. Committee in the matter 
of not keeping themselves aloof from the Congress. {The Hindusthdn also 
emphasises the necessity of granting self- determination to India and declares 
that this would be nothing but doing mere justice to India and satisfying her 
legitimate aspirations. ] 


1Z. The National Congress will have seriously blundered if at this grave 
crisis in the nation’s history it persists in adhering to 

Dnydn Prakash (37), the decision it reached at its special session held in 
27th Dec. 1918; Sanjaya August last regarding the Reform Scheme. On the 
(124), 26th Dec. other hand, if it rectifies the error made on the last 
occasion and recognises that the scheme marks a 

definite step along the path of progress it will have rendered very conspicuous 
service to the country. Mr. Ajmal Khan’s address, however, is disappointing 
if it is any index to the manner in which the Congress will ultimately deal 
with this question. His speech shows that his acquaintance with politics 1 iss 
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none too close. Mr. Ajma! Khan is very anxious for unity but we doubt if his 
speech will have the effect of uniting the parties which are now so sharply 
divided with regard to the Reforms. He every now and then refera to the 
principle of self-determination, but like others, he seems to be at sea as to its 
real meaning and as to the way in which it is to be made applicable to India. 
{The Sanjaya writes.—Some people may find Mr. Ajmal Khan’s speech 
to be too mild and too guarded. On a closer examination of the speech, 
however, it will be found that he is not to blame for this and that. the 
obstructive atmosphere of Delhi is largely responsible for this tone. In our 
Opinion Mr. Ajmal Khan should have gone much further than he actually 
did in view of the changed conditions in the world. It would not have been 
out of place if he had given expression to the ambitions and aspirations 
entertained by us at this time. Instead, he needlessly devoted a large part 
of his speech to the discussion of such subjects as the Reforms scheme, 
responsible government and the Hindu-Muhammadan entente. Also, instead 
of dealing with problems affecting the whole country, he seems to have given 
more prominence tolquestions affecting the Muhammadans only. If we excluda 
the above negligible points, his speech must be admitted to have been most 
interesting. He has fearlessly and forcibly put forth his views about the 
insufficiency of the Reform scheme and about the necessity of the application 
of the principle of self-determination to India. He has thus shown that he is 
fully concious of the new life inspiring India at the present time.| 


13. “It is not a very encouraging sign that in the very capital of India 
there should prevail an utter lack of tolerance 

_. and sympathy amongst the local officials. Since 

Pty eues repent the outbreak of war the officials have distinguished 
tion in Delhi of the Pre- themselves by resorting to repressive measures and 
sident of the Congress. adopting an attitude of distrust and suspicion....... 
Guardty (16), 29th We will not take up the past. But their recent 
Dec., Hing. cols. action in interfering with the arrangements made 
by the Reception Committee of the Delhi Congress 

for the President’s procession is one more striking illustration of the meddle- 
some, intolerant and high-handed spirit they have shown in many matters. 
vooeeeee LtiS @ pity that the officials cannot appreciate the true political 
import of these public demonstrations. But it is a still greater pity that 
they should invoke the unlimited discretionary powers they are invested 
with under the existing law for thwarting them and creating occasions 
for needless friction and dissatisfaction. The petty-minded and meddle- 
some attitude shown on the present occasion cannot but be deplored in 
the best interests of the public as well as Government.......... Well, 
the Delhi officials will no doubt perceive in the fulness of time the 
sad blunder they have committed. But that corsummation will not be 
reached until they are compelled to do so by the growing volume of public 
dissatisfaction at such manifestations of little-minded autocracy.......... Itis 
a pity His Excellency Lord Chelrasford cannot infuse a more sympathetic 
spirit into his subordinates in the very capital of India or teach them most 
elementary lessons in common sense, courtesy and sympathy. In spite of 
the wanton disregard shown by the Delhi officials of the peoples’ desire by 
disallowing the procession of tae President-elect of the Congress and of the 
Moslem League by the route suggested by the Reception ‘Committee, the 


_ Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya was accorded an ovation which 


ruiers of men might feel tempted to envy. The narrow-minded officials have 
not gained their object but have simply helped the cause of progress by 
rousing the indignation of the Indian public and thus strengthening their 
demand for remodelling the administration of the country in consonance with 
the views and sentiments of the people.” 


14. The Jdm-e-Jamshed declares that the Indian National Congress has 
ceased to represent the real public opinion in India 
since the split between the Moderates and Extremists 

on the question of Montagu-Chelmsford reforms and 
Fy a (29), deplores the decision of the members of the Servants 


Moderate and the Con- 


gress. 


of India Society and a few other Moderates to take | 


| he é Stherations of the Congress. It approves of the action taken 
a  Tantber of Moderates to hold themselves aloof from the Con- 
8 ant Peake them to hold the sessions of their Conference every year. | \ 


15. “Tt is high time that the citizens of Bombay and the public 
| | _ throughout India begin to realise that the coming 
| What the sare 8 and going of Governors is a very ordinary and 


ie, attitude should usual event and there is no occasion to gape in 
| wards Governors. 


eo ) ~ Rdst Goftdr and Praja wonder when a new Governor comes neither: for 
— Mitra (29), 22nd Dec, tumbling over one another to do honour to a 
Be Eng. cols. Governor when he departs. We, the people of the 


country, have no concern with these appointments, 
For the individual selected it is a very good thing. ‘There is a large salary, 
houses and appointments almost royal, with a hill station thrown in for 
summer. Itisasoft and ‘comfy’ place altogether. HKvery Governor is. 
sent out to rule well and wisely. Solong as he does that he does his duty 
and is entitled to no memorial or gust of gratitude. If he fails in doing 
his duty he deserves condemnation. That should be our attitude—neither 
hostile nor gushing. Weare expecting great things and are supposed to be 
qualifying for great things. If we want to be raised to the status of the 
self-coverning Colonies let us do as they do. They do not raise memorials 
a. to Governors and Governors-General because of the amiability of these 
ies ersonages, nor is there such scrambling for the light of a Governor’s smile. 
. oes if conduce to the growth of our self-respect when we clamour for memo- 
rials to Governors who come to us as strangers and leave us before they have 
known much about the country, while we stolidly neglect our own great 
men?” 


16. Referring to the bogus lottery tickets case tried by the First Class 
Magistrate, Jalgaon, Hast Khandesh, in which one 

Appeal to Government A, T. Martin was fined Rs. 1,000, the Sind Observer 
to legislate for the pre- remarks :—‘ On the case itself we make no comment, 


pon of the sale Of but offer a few observations on the incongruity of 
oreign lottery tickets in 5 ) 


British India. recent legislation on gambling and betting in this 
| Sind Observer (11),13th country and the tacit sanction accorded to the sale 
Feil. Dec. of tickets of foreigr lotteries. As the Magistrate 


indicated in his jadgment, section 294A of the 

Indian Penal Code makes advertising a lottery, which is not sanctioned, 
‘ punishable, and he expressed surprise that ‘in Bombay the advertisements 
of the two Goa lotteries in shop is allowed’. The sale of sweep tickets has 
been restricted to the members of a club holding a sweep, but years before 
this restricticn came into force the sending out of beoks of sweep tickets was 
prohibited........... How, then, can it be justifiable for books of foreign lottery 
tickets to be brought into the ccuntry and disposed of in the same objection- 
able manner as Club sweep tickets were formerly sold? It is not necessary 
to interfere with the right of an individual to send for lottery tickets by post 
to a foreign country and to receive them in the same way, but it should be 
easy to legislate on lines, prohibiting the bringing into the country by post 
of books of lottery tickets to be dispcsed of.” | 


Res | 17. Formerly there was a talk that’ the Ali brothers had corresponded 
1 The Ali broth with the Amir of Afghanistan. The Ali brothers had 
ae e Ali brothers en- then courted an open inquiry and asked for the 
3 quiry. roduction of the lett But it how base- 
Kesari (118), 24th Dec. P of. ©U5 ts appeata Bow base 
less the charge was inasmuch as the Committee now d 

inquiring into their case has not preferred the charge at all. The charge 
brought forward are so vague and concern so much individual opinions that 
ae even if it is admitted that the ‘brothers hold these opinions, it is a question 
a whether it would be just to intern them. Whenever a charge is being 
a investigated, we have to look to a man’s deeds and not his secret opinions. 
Government did not accede to the demand for an openinquiry. Even 
aupers sre provided with counsel. But the services of Mr. C. R. Das and 
a r. Gandhi were declined and they had togo. Government were not generous 
pay enough to appoint another Commissioner when doubts were expressed regard- 


\ 


‘ 
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ing the impartiality of one on the Commission. All these things make us feel 
doubtful about the result of the inquiry. Now the Ali brothers have been 
allowed to visit Rampur for a week to visit their family. But this adds to 
our suspicion and it does not remove it. 


*18. ‘In response to the suggestion made by the Dominion Ministers 
that they. would welcome visits from highly qualified 
Comments on the representatives of the Admiralty for the purpose of 


announcement regarding 7 oe . 
Teak Silints als te advising the Dominions in naval matters, the Board 


Tndia. of Admiralty, with the War Cabinet’s approval, has 
Gujardti (16), 29th deputed Lord Jellicoe to visit the Dominions and 
Dec., Eng. cols. India early in the next year. The announcement 


is of very great significance. The question of naval 
defence of India and her contribution towards it will require very careful 
attentio: on the part of the Indian public and Government and we hope the 
Delhi Congress will record a suitable resolution on the subject. Since 
1896 India has been paying an annual subsidy of £100,COO towards the Navy. 
Besides, she makes other varying payments in consideration of the services 
rendered by the Navy. It has been urged that this country makes a 
smaller contribution in proportion to the total volume of its trade than the 
Dominions. In time of peace the British Navy has very little to do with 
the protection of this trade and it should ba remembered that British 
imports and India’s exports to England are a very important part of the 
trade. ngland has thriven gloriously at the expense of India in the field of 
trade, commerce and industry and itis not fair to say that the protection 
afforded to the total volume of India’s trade is mainly for the benefit of 
India. Moreover it is notorious that India has had to bear the whole ex- 
penditure of her conquest by England and of every department maintained by 
England in connection with India. Noris that all. ‘The entire military 
expenditure of India, which has grown by leaps and bounds and which 
nearly absorbs the entire land revenue of the country, has been most unjustly 
treated just asif it were purely for India’s benefit. Properly speaking, England 
should have borne a fair portion of this huze expenditure which is at least 
partially of an imperial character. Besides, the whole military policy followed 
in this country has been based on one-sided and even selfish considerations 
and India has so far grievously suffered by it. The war has conclusively 
shown how short-sighted, interested and harmful it has proved to the people 
of this land. We allude to these considerations for the purpose of pointing 
out to certain critics of India haw unjustly she has been treated in the past as 
compared with the Dominions and how this fact will have to be borne in 
mind in determining her contribution towards her naval defence. ‘l'hat con- 
tribution, whatever may be its amount, must be accompanied by a condition 
that Indians will be given full and equal opportunities for receiving naval 
training and that they will not be treated in the way in which they have been 
in the matter of military training and employment. The whole country will 
insist upon the fulfilment of this vital condition before it is called upon to 
contribute its just quota towards its naval defence. It would be a most 
humiliating spectacle if England, after so much talk about the principles of 
justice and freedom, equality and self-determination, continued to treat the 
Indian people as before in the matter of military and naval training and 
service even after the conclusion ot peace on a righteous basis.”’ 


19. ‘It is announced that the Admiralty has with the War Cabinet’s 
approval deputed Admiral Jellicoe to visit the 

a India (18), 25th Dominions and India early in the New Year. It 
would ,appear that at the close of the Imperial War 
Conference—the last one, we believe,—the Dominion Ministers intimated that 
the Dominions would welcome visits from highly qualified representa- 


tives of the Admiralty, for the purpose of advising the Dominion authorities 


in naval matters and that the present decision was taken in conformity with 
that intimation. India will, no doubt, be glad to welcome anybody who 


-comes to her shores with good intentions, but what useful purpose a visit 
-from Admiral Jellicoe wil! serve, we are unable to see.” 
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The bureaucracy does not seem to have any genuine sympathy for 
the starving and famine-stricken in this country ; for 


dita prottong in otherwise how would they have sanctioned exhorbi- 
Ec industhdn (20) ” osrd tant increase in the freight of rice from Burma in 


such hard times when concession-rates would 
naturally be expected? Mr. P. J. Mehta (Rangoon) 
informs the public of this increase and points out the impropriety of this step 
on the part of Government ata time like the present. If this letter of Mr. 
Mehta is founded on some misunderstanding on his part, Government owe an 


explanation to the public for its correction as the letter is otherwise likely to 


alienate the confidence of the public from the bureaucracy. Itis a pity the 
bureaucracy is not half so enthusiastic and ardent for relieving the distressed 
in thiscountry as they were for the collection of War Relief Funds! It appears 
from Mr. Mehta’s letter that the syinpathy Government officials profess for 
the famine-stricken is not felt in their heart of hearts. Merely to profess 
lip sympathy and pile up files will not do in these times of awakening. 


Zi. The Kesari suggests that the freight charges for bringing rice from 
Rangoon should he reduced even below the actual 
cost incurred by Government as a famine measure 
as is done in the case of fodder. It also complains 
that rice is allowed to be exportsd from Raugoon to 
Siam, China, etc. Though Governinent may not 
have made any direct money over it, continues the 


paper, Government have kept in their hands the means of transport and thus 
derive more than usual profits. 


22. Commenting on the protest of the Indian Merchant’s Chamber 
and Bureau egainst the Hxcess Profits Tax, the 

The Excess Profits Tax. Indian Social Reformer writes:—"* We are somewhat 
Indian Social Reformer astonished that a man of affairs of the Honcurable 
(5), 29th Dec. Mr. Metha’s standing went before the Finance 
Minister without «4 well-thoughtout alternative 

to the duty he did not want, and could suggest on the spur of the 
moment nothing better than a loan. It seevis ‘to us that this is too light- 
hearted a way of dealing with the question. oan after loan at high 
interest may bea nice investment for capitalists: but it is the poor who 
have in the end to repay it with their labour; and we should not at all 
be surprised if this method of transferring the burden to other shoulders is 
taken up by Indian and Huropean capitalists alike in this instance. Ii 
Government accede to this alternative, they will in our deliberate opinion 
be guilty of a grave dereliction of duty. The war loans already raised 
have heavily encumbered future generations. Much necessary progress will 
be arrested or hampered on account of the interest charges imposed on the 
revenue for many years to come. If India is to take a step in the direction of 
responsible Government, those who will have to be responsible for her 
finances and administration hereafter, will not be grateful to the Government 
which had mortgaged the resources of the country by anticipation to loans for 
purposes, which ought, according to every canon of finance and consideration 
of equity, be paid for by contributions from excess profits made by capitalists 
as a result of the war. Mr. C. VY. Mehta who, in all probability, will be one 
of our future Ministers, and, as such will have to bear his share of responsi- 
bility, does not seem to have looked at the question from this point of 
view. . The Indian people of the middle and poorer classes have suffered 
much, and it will be heartless on the part of Government to load them with 
further burdens which will affect their children and their children’s children. 
The concern for the masses professed by officials and politicians will be a 
hollow pretence if the alternative of a loan is to be accepted in lieu of the 
excess profits tax to which Government obtained the sanction of the Indian 
Legislative Council at its last session. The temptation to Sir James Meston 
to inaugurate his Finance Membership by un easy sacrifice of principle which 
will make him popular with the monsyed classes is great. We earnestly 
trust that he will be strong enough to resist and overcome it. His reply to 
Mr. C. V. Mehta’s speech has created much misgiving by its detached and 


Rangoon rice should be 
brought to Bombay at 
reduced freight as 4 
famine measure. 

Kesari (113), 24th Dec. 


% 


hesitating phraseology. We trust also that His Excellency the Viceroy will 
see to it that the poor of present and future generations are not victimised 
in the interests of the rich and powerful i in the land.” 


23. The Sdnj Vartamdn continuing its protest against the Hxcess 
Profits Tax writes :—There is no necessity for the 
: imposition of this tax, nor can Government show 
aoe de dchar (62), oe any justification for doing so. It is unjust on the 
sel part of Government to persist in imposing it under 
the present circumstances. ‘The impost at the 
present juncture will deal a heavy blow to the cause of Indian industries 
in general and will render them altogether unfit to stand against foreign 
competition in future. Moreover, the State would only be justified in thus 
texing the profits if the industrial organisations in this country were 
financed by the State as they are usually done in EKEngland. Industries in 
this country are generally financed by shareholders, who for a long time had 
to go without adequate remuneration for their investment and so the present 
profits, if any, are their due and well-earned remuneration of which it would 
not be legitimate on the part of Government to deprive them. [In another 
issue the paper insists on exempting the cotton mercaants and share-brokers 
and other infant industries from this tax. The Bombay Samdchadr declares 
that the public are gratified to learn that this Hxcess Profits T'ax is to be 
levied only for one year and asks Government and the people to settle 
amicably the question by mutual understanding]. 


Sdn 7 Vartamdn (380), 


24. The Kesari dwells on the importance of the Delhi sessions of the 
Congress and says that the differences between the 


What India should Moderates and the Congressmen have been mostly 
claim at the Peace Conie- made up and that the Congress President’s appeal 
rence. 


ee for unity bas had a good effect on the people and 

Hesars (120), SAh Dee. - 1104 ah. Sr eT eg Oe the United a a have 
held their own meetings and drawn up memorials asking for the right of self- 
determination. It goeson:—A share in the Government of India is more 
necessary aiter peace than before it. ‘Though India is not much concerned 
with Austrian and Balkan questions, it is closely concerned with the questions 
relating to Russia, Asia Minor, Mesopotomia and the Black and Caspian Seas. 
There is also a likelihood of Judia being knit with Europe by: a land route at 
an early date. All the tracts mentioned have in a way been conquered by the 
Allies but the principle of self-determination is to ba applied to them by 
America and no responsible minister of the Allies wishes to go against America. 
In England there are two parties, one desiring to hava America as a trustee 
for these Muhammadan provinces, another wanting to assign the work 
to Hngland because it owns contiguous territories. HKven the Germans 
cannot doubt America which has got no territorial ambitions; not so 
in the case of Kngland. Its previous history is one of expansion. Mr. Lloyd 
George may not be an Imperialist by conviction but hy contact he has 
become an Imperialist through and through. The representatives of the 
Moslem territories, when the question will arise in the Peace Conference, 
will choose America as their trustee and many Huropean nations also will 
vote the same way. But sucha decision would be derogatory to Hngland 
and India. Why should not the work be entrusted to India? Arrangements 
sould be made in the Peace Conference to effect a close union between the 
fortunes of Turks, Arabs an: Persians with Indians. ‘lhe great difficulty in 
the way is the ambition of territorial expansion entertained by English 
Imperialists. The opposite party may point to the example of India and 
Egypt and say that it would be no elevation of the Turks, the Arabs or the 
Persians according to President Wilson’s idea of self- determination to place 
them alongside Indians and Egyptians. If the principle of self-determination 
is not applie! to Egypt and India, it would go hard to reply to these objections. 
India should lay special stress on the principle of self-determination at this 
juocture. It is clear that politicians of the type of Lord Curzon will oppose 
strongly the rights of Indians. But a datermined unity is the efficient 
remedy for it. The present revolution in Kuropa is not one primarily meant 


to dethrone Kings and Emperors but to pull down capitalists who want to 
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with the conquered 


Na Miboes. Peace will not at an. end to this conflict. It might 
tan it ‘all the more and England will have to fight strenuously for 
years to put out this new fire. Mr. Lloyd George does not want to 

7 ca ital but at the same time he does not want to exploit labour 
the benefit of capital. Are not the people being told heartlessly that 


| + lag will have no share in the Delhi Government in tbe interests of capital, 
‘Specially European capital, which is being unduly cared for? Delhi 


can make or mar the wealth of India. It has become the settled policy 
of Delhi to keep as few avenues open as possible “to wealth which can be 
reached by one’s own efforts and reserve pastures for capilatists under its — 
Own wivgs. Delhi has passed a Press Act which does not allow any one to 
publish any opinion. without the aid of capital, if any one has a mind to 
aczitate. Delhi has passed laws by means of which a self-sacrificing man 
trying to impart education may be deprived of his school, reduced te beggary 
and turned away from his work. This Delhi recognises the school of 
capitalists alone who bask in the sunshine of its favour; other schools it does 
not recognise. There is no freedom of the Press, freedom of speeca, freedom 
to effect unity. If we do not get a share in the Delhi Government in addi- 
tion to the rights asked for in the declaration of richts made at the Special 
Congress we shall have to say that Mr. Lloyd George has exploited India 
for the benefit of capitalists needlessly. India will be brought nearer Russia 
in future and Mr. Lloyd George will have to take the help of India often 
in order to put out the confligration lighted by the Russian revolution round 
capitalists. If he tramples under foot the rights of Indians without apply- 
ing the principle of self-determination to India and allows the imperialist 
capitalists in India to wax richer, how will Mr. Lloyd George acquire the 
strength to fight against the Russian revolution? Till this fight is over, 
Mr. Lloyd George and the capitalists around him can not afford to neglect 
the claims of India. Indians should, however, be united at this juncture 
and should demand a share in the Delhi Government. 


29. ‘Now that the Allies have triumphed over the Central Powers all 
along the line, some of their leading spokesmen have 
What should be done gpoken in a spirit that affords indications of a 
ie hie le * possible lapse from the high ideals of which they 
Gujardté (16), 29th have spoken so hignly during the progress of the 
Dec., Eng. cols. war. Some British politicians have already sought 
to make out that the inbabitants of the German 
Colonies in Africa are very eager to be amalgamated with the British Kmpire. 
For our own part we are not disposed to accept such statements without 
considerable reservation. It is perfectly true that the German rule was not 
acceptable to them But it does not follow that they will necessarily be 
over-eager to pass under British rule. We do not know if they were ever 
presented ,with the alternative of self-government under suitable safeguards or 
under Allied control for a certain number of years. It would by a pity if 
England were a party, directly or indirectly, to any extention of her Empire 
under the cloak of fine phrases. Such conduct on her part would considerably 
lessen her moral prestige and detract from the value of the lofty professions 
she has so often made since the beggining of war, and already the declarations 
of some of her politicians on the future of the German Colonies have called 
forth adverse comment both in public and private. We are very anxious to 
see Hngland playing a disinterested réle to the last and adding to her prestige 
and greatness by showing the spirit of self-denial.” 


26. -“ The special session of the Congress was held in August last to 
give expression to ‘the country’s criticism of Mr. 

What the victory should Montagu and Lord Chelmsford’s Report. As the 
mas -¥9 to India. war was then in progress and the end not in sight 
ombay Chronicle ( ), ee : : Beer mase a 
25th Dec. e function of that session was limited to deciding 
what substantial steps should be taken during the 

war towards ‘the progressive realisation of responsible government in India 
as an integral part of the British Empire’, in accordance with the announce- 
ment of August 20th, 1917. This limitation on the function of the Congress 


does not opersta now. For the world has moved considerably since August 


last.......... What does this victory mean? It means that.in the world an 
essentially new hope has been born. Militant Nationalism, aggressive 
Imperialism, or call it what you like, is dead. Tae other system,—‘ the 
indomitable spirit everywhere struggling towards right and seeking above all 
things to be free ’—has triumphed.......... Mr. Lloyd George has summed up 
all that this implies in his recent trenchant phrase that ‘there shall be no 
more Alsace-Lorraining’. What does all this indicate? This, that tha 
Allied statesmen are determined to see that the new world-order—the 
League of Free Nations—is based on the vindication of the principfe of self- 
determination everywhere. How can this be reconciled with the actual 
attitude of the British Government towards India? ‘True, Mr. Lloyd George 
has promised that ‘the needs of India cannot be forgotten’. Mr. Asquith has 
endorsed the pledge. But this pledge will be fulfilled in accordance with the 
principle of the announcement of August 20th, 1917. That principle is that 
‘the British Government and the Government of India, on whom the res- 
ponsibility lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples, must 
be the judges of the time and measure of each advance’ towards the progres- 
sive realization of responsible government. ‘This isa fundamental violation 
of the principle of self-determination and militates against such settlement of 
the question of India’s political relationship with KEngland—and England, 
as the ‘ Nation’ points out, bolds India by force and, we may add, will, when 
ail is said, continue to hold so even under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms— 
‘upon the basis of the free acceptance of that settlemeat by the people 
immediately concerned and not upon the basis of the material interest or 
advantage of any other nation or people which may desire a different 
settlement for the sake of its own exterior influence or mastery’. Shall India 
alone be cheated of the fruit of victory which she has helped to secure with 
the blood of her sons shed on many battlefields ?.......... No. India must 
come into her own—for the sake of humanity as well as that of her 
own. If she is not allowed to determine her own destiny, the bureau- 
cracy will, to all intents and purposes, remain masters of her peopie, however 
the British Government and the Government of India judge the time and 
measure of each advance towards reforms. Which means that her position 
in the immediate days of reconstruction will be one of unenviable degrada- 
tion. Under her old masters, she will, in the nature of things, continue to 
remain a cripple among strenuous and progressive nations—politically and 
economically paralysed herself, a drag on the progress of humanity.......... 
For the British people then, it is the hour when they should see that, having 
waged and won the last great war, with India’s belp, for the vindication of 
the system which is ‘the indomitable spirit everywhere struggling towards 
right aud seeking above all things to be free,’ they do not stultify themselves 
in the eyes of the world by grudging to do the ‘right’ thing by India and 
to let her be ‘free’. For the Indian people itis the hour of the assertion 
of their inalienable rights as equal citizens of the British Empire—more, 
as human beings. This assertion must be made notin a spirit of diffidence 
or subservience, but in that of frankness and manliness. Such an hour will 
never recur.” 


2/. ‘A loyal citizen ’ writes to the Satya Shodhak :—The money which 

the people have paid for the Recruit Fund was 

The balance of the paid by them as a matter of courtesy, though they 
Recruit Fund should be were unable to pay it. As the fund is no longer 
eecaneee to the contri- yequired owing to the stoppage of the war, it is the 
Satya Shodhak (125), duty of Government to refund the balance of the 
99nd Dec fund to the contributors. We hope the Collector 


will see to this. 


.8. ‘“‘ Public opinion regarding the Reform Committees has been s0 
emphatic in its repudiation that it will not surprise 

Comments onthe recent gnyone that in their concluding stages, the Com- 
+ ames see ee the Re- mittees are going to have the assistance of a few 
Bombay Chronicle ( gentlemen who are entirely out of touch with the 
27th Dec. ’ currents of national life. We have protested against 


their composition, their secrecy and the strange and 
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‘way in which they record the evidence of those who ‘ applied’ for 
onourable Mr. Sastri himself acknowledged the appropriateness of 
epithet ‘ purdah committees’, but behind the veil are four additional 
ns going to be introduced. They are Messrs, A. P, Muddiman, Mian 


i abomat Shafi, G. Rainy and Sir Prabhashankar Pattani, and when the 
‘Reform Committees examine questions affecting the Government ‘of India, 


they are to work and vote in the Committees. Sir Prabhashankar Pattani is 
a member of the Secretary of State’s Council, and is supposed to be on long 
leave in India. He is a very estimable gentleman, but he has not been in 
touch with the people, nor can he be said to be the architect of his own 
fortune. As a constant recipient of official preferments, and an official him- 
self, his presence on the Committee on the Division of Functions, is unsatis- 
factory. The questions affecting the Government of India, so far as the 
inquiries of the Committee go, relate partly to the subjects which have to be 
delegated to the Provincial Governments. Can we, however, hope that a man 
like Sir Prabhashankar, schooled in official routine, will go out of his way to 
suggest that there should be a division of functions in the Central Government 
itself? If we deprecate the nomination of Sir Prabhashankar as an official of 
rather frozen sympathies, we must condemn the appearance of Mr. Shafi as an 
anomaly and an affront to public opinion. The Honourable Mr. Shafi has 
reached his bad emirence through the appreciation of the Punjab officialdom 
and the personal interest of Sir Michael O’Dwyer. He has been a trustworthy 
voter in the Imperial Legislative Council and never gained an iota of popular 
support or political confidence in the country. ‘ Saying ditto to Mr. Burke’ 
is the key to political careers of a sort, but that is the beginning and the end 
of Mr. Shafi’s contribution to public life. He has failed, and deservedly, in 
his attempts to puta spoke in tbe wheel of the Hindu-Moslem Entente. 
Never a great student of public questions, he is scarcely the man to be 
trusted with questions so important and intricate as these in the settlement 
of which he is asked to assist. Probably the fact that he forsook all associ- 
ations with national work and that he has chosen to plough a lonely furrow, is 
his greatest claim for official favour !”’ 


29. ‘One could tell without knowing it that the scheme of political 

ens reforms for Burma prepared by Sir Reginald 
Criticism of the Burma (Craddock is the product of a bureaucratic mind. Its 
wees pe iq (9) Outstanding characteristic is a patronising attitude 
96th Dec y India (8), and an intolerance of everything that might look 
like colleagueship. Sir Reginald refers to the 
acceptance by the Burmans of the existing administration and ‘their confi- 
dence and trust in the guidance of British officers’, We wish that in the 
year of grace 1920, Sir Reginald had exercised at least to a certain extent 
the virtue of self-restraint, and realising his position as the responsible head 
of a provincial administration, had not aggressively put forward such views. 
We would ask Sir Reginald who are the people of India that do not accept 
the existing administration. If that administration is capable of improve- 
ment, even according to Sir Reginald himself, in a backward province like 
Burma, it is much more so in India. As regards the guidance of British 
officers, within certain limits people are ready to accept it, and if there is any 
unwillingness to do so, it is because this guidance is forced upon them and 
too much is made of it. In the same manner, the absence of a provision in 
the scheme for an Executive Council shows predilection of an official for 
uncontrolled power. When all the important provinces in India are to be 
given a council form of Government, one should have thought on this point 
there would be no need for a differentiation between India and Burina.......... 
But the most retrograde and reactionary feature in the whole scheme is the 
attempt made to secure the separation of Burma from India and to make out 
that Burma has its own independent interests. We wish to enter a most 
emphatic protest against this proposal. We would oppose this on the ground 
of the injustice to India in this arrangement; and we would oppose this also 
in the interests of the Burmans themselves. From the time Burma was 
annexed, India: has been meeting the deficit in the Burma budget, both for 
administration and development. It is only for a few years that Burma 


» 


gan be said to be paying its way. In these circumstances, itis unfair that 
whatever advantages can be derived by the developed resources of Burma 
should be denied to India. Besides, the Burmans themselves stand to lose by 


such a seperation. The association of a backward province with advanced 


ones is calculated to secure its progress, to create a new life among the people, 
and to give a higher tone to its administration. Reactionary bureaucrats 
may, therefore, favour separation. But it would be a most unwise step to be 


taken by the Burmans in their own interest as if means continued stagnation 
and official domination.” 


*30. “The Government of Burma have drafted and published a scheme 
dled thitiet Redorner of “constitutional reform’ which, we are told, has 
(5), 29th Dec not been submitted to the Government of India, 
We trust that when it comes before them the Gov- 
ernment of India will deal with it faithfully. The central idea of Sir Regi- 
nald Craddock’s scheme is that the Government of Burma should be separated 
from that of India. It does not suit Burma to’ have the separation effected 
immediately, and, therefore, she will condescend for the present to remain 
with India until the time seems ripe for her to separate. Considering the 
enormous sacrifices India has made for Burma, the proposal is a cool one. 
And even so, we should not refuse to consider it, were we sure that it repre- 
sented the actual sentiments of the Burmese people. In order to secure the 
support of the latter to this fantastic proposal, the scheme holds out the 
promise of some high-paid appointments to the Burmans. The whole thing 
is preposterous and we are astonished at the temerity of Sir Reginald 
Craddock’s Government in launching these propasals under the guise of 
consititutional reform on the public without the knowledge of the Govern- 
ment of India. An Anglo-Indianu correspondent of 2 contemporary speaks of 
the unpopularity of the Indian with the Burmese people. ‘The Indian was not 
always unpopular in Burma. His unpopularity originated from the fact that 
it was he that helped the British to overthrow the native Burman rule. It 
has been so in Burma, and it will be so in Mesopotamia and Hast Africa. 
The role of the Indian hitherto under British rule, it must ba admitted, has 
not been such as to make him popular or respected in any country least of all 
in those which he has helped to add to the Empire. Anditis a bitter irony 
that English exploiters should urge his unpopularity on that account as a 
justification for cutting him out of these territories which without his con- 
tinued help, financial and military, cannot be held under British rule. ‘The 
Montagu-Chelmsford report has expressly deprecated the raising of the 
question of the future of the provinces of India, which the authors rightly 
thought, would be better decided under a system of responsible Government. 
Why has Sir Reginald raised it now ? ” 


31. “The Government of India have decided that at the Delhi session 
Protest against - the of the Imperial Legislative Council no time will be 
restrictions ein the assigned for the consideration of resolutions other 


business at the next than budget resolutions......... . The leave now 
session of the Imperial promised for the moving of resolutions during the 
Legislative Council. autumn session of the Council is, in this respect, of 


Bombay Chronicle ( ), 0 value, since by the time the permission is availed 
Adon aioe Hindusthan of Government are bound to have committed them- 
(20), “ii selves on many questions of public importance. 
The subjects that are said to overwhelm the Government departments are 


the very subjects that call for open discussion. Congestion of work has only © 


one remedy, and that is the provision of necessary assistance, and it must 
not be made an excuse for denying to the non-official members a privilege 
which at the present crisis should be discreetly and courageously exercised 
by them.......... There is further the general apprehension that a Bill based 
on the Rowlatt report will shortly be introduced for quick disposal with the 
aid of the official phalanx. We fear it is one of the ‘ preoccupations,’ 
though the matter remains unrecited in the Circular. However that may be, 
we trust that, regard being had to the anxiety of the public concerning 
all the subjects which the Government rule to be ‘preoccupations,’ the 
decision of the Government will be immediately reconsidered.” [The 
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Wusthdn writes:—It is really wrong on the part of His Excellency 
@ Viceroy to decide that the forthcoming Imperial Legislative Council 
ould not discuss any question of public importance for want of time. 

re might be pressure of work for the Council but the procedure to be 
adopted at the ensuing sessions of the Council cannot meet with our approval. 
This affords one more illustration how the executive officials can break rules. 
It is on account of such irregularities that the Indian National Congress 
desires that the Imperial Legislative Council shonld have the right of 
framing the rules for the conduct of its business and amending them.| 


82. Commenting on the Honourable Mr. Parekh’s resolution eulogising 

the services of Lord Willingdon the Kesari says :— 

‘Comments on the resolu- If the passive resistance of Mr. Gandhi, the extreme 
tion on Lord Willingdon’s gejf-sacrifice and determination of the rayats and the 
administration at the last nocegsity felt by the Viceroy to convene the War 


ecco, Aad lama Conference at Delhi had not combined, Lord 


Kesari (113), 24th Dec. Willingdon would noi have changed a whit his Kaira 
policy. His interest in the rayats can be seen from 
the fact that he did not at all call for any explanation from the officials who 
continued to collect revenue by coercive measures for about a month after 
orders prohibiting such collection had been issued and who suppressed those 
orders. Mr. Paranjpye asks uSs whom we would select for 1 memorial out of 
the Governors during the last-quarter of a century. Thereis no rule that we 
are bound to erect a memorial to any one of these when all are unfit. There are 
very few things in the Governor's review of his administration for which we 
can give him credit. We have not the the slightest hesitation in saying that 
judged by the standard by which statesmen and great men are valued, Lord 
Willingdon does not at all pass the test. Knowing how the Moslem League 
was broken up, he did not call to account the Police Commissioner. He 
heard the outcry raised against the oppression caused in the matter of war loan 
and recruiting ; not only did he not try to put a stop to it but he wentto that 
district and patted the Collector. He appointed a Controller but did not 
inquire whether by the Controller’s sports prices increased or decreased. He 
did not grant local option but on the contrary revived the reprehensible aad 
abandoned policy of auctioning the shops. ‘fe did not reduce the school 
fees increased by Lord Sydenham, he did not care for the trampling 
under foot of rights enjoyed for centuries in Kolhapur in the name of 
recruiting, he did not announce suspension of revenue though the cry of 
famine has been raised so much; and many such defects can be pointed out. 
We have not alluded to any personal questions of a set purpose. On the 
whole Lord Willingdon cannot be counted among renowned statesmen and 
best Governors and there was nothing extraordinary in him that necessitated 
the creation of a permanent memorial. We openly acknowledge that he did 
not revel in direct repression like Lord Sydenham. SBut we lay stress on the 
point that Lord Willingdon does not become a fit object for a memorial 
because he is better than Lord Sydenham. 


83. Commenting on His Excellency the Viceroy’s address to the students 
| of the Calcutta University, the Bombay Chronicle 
Comments onHis_ writes :—“‘ His Excellency seemed to be stupefied at 
Excellency the Viceroys the great nuniber of students studying in the Cal- 
address to pe cane cutta University. The heart of a wise ruler ought 
aig vie ve 7-5 aot) to swell with pride at the great number of students 
ombay Chronicle ( ), Seg : 
24th Dec. receiving higher education. The number at present 
undergoing instruction in colleges is by no means a 
large one, considered in relation to the vast population of the country.......... 
It is not the desire of the Viceroy to house the 23,000 students properly and 
look after their education and devise better and new schemes of imparting 
real education to an ever-increasing number. He wants to solve the problem 
of overcrowding in colleges, not by facilitating the increase in the number of 
colleges, but by cutting down the number of students, a bureaucratic device 
par excellence... This was the dream of Lord Curzon and Lord Curzon’s policy 
has reappeared again in Lord Chelmsford’s address, though clothed in a less 


aggressive and, therefore, perhaps more dangerous garb. If, indeed, the 
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number of students is too large for one university, start another university at 
Dacoa. If that, too, does not suffice, start still another somewhere else. 
Why should the students be restricted because there is no room for more in 
the existing Colleges and in the existing University ? This is quite an unheard 
of procedure in the annals of educational history in any part of the world.” 


34. In its ninth article on the Holland Commission’s report, the 
Bombay Chronicle writes:—“ We referred, on a 

Comments on the report previous occasion, to the ‘ magnificent’ proportion 
of the Industrial Commis- of —Fndians in the Munitions Board, which was 
a on eee ' organised after the era of ‘the new angle of vision ’. 
9 ah Des onicle ( )s The same sad story may be told of all the scientific 
departments of the Government of India, so much so 

that there are not even a dozen Indian officers, all told, in these departments. 
Take the case of the Geological Department, which, though it has been in 
existence for the last 64 years, had but three Indians appointed to it up to 
1913, in the superior grade. During the last few years, though its staff was 
considerably reduced owing to the war, no Indian was appointed to this service, 
notwithstanding the fact that several highly trained and capable Indians could 
be available for the purpose. This subject formed the matter of a discussion 
in the Imperial Legislative Council and when a question in this connection 
was asked by the Honourable Pandit Malaviya, at one of the sittings of the 
Commission, Dr. Haydon, Director of the Geological Survey of India, replied 
that his department trained men for subordinate ranks, ‘ but they do not 


‘necessarily qualify for appointment in the higher grade’. Dr. Haydon was 


pleased to add that ‘it is always open to them to apply for an appointment in 
that grade’. It is always open to any citizen of the Empire to apply for the 
highest post, but does that mean that such applications ever receive any con- 
sideration? Such replies from the officers are a sufficient guide to the people 
of this country as to how far they may have faith in their professions. 
The Honourable Pandit Malaviya points out, with regard to the Agricultural 
Department, that in a despatch of the Government of India to the Secretary 
of State it was firmly declared that ‘the Agricultural Service should be 
manned ultimately by Indians and that the object could be kept steadily in 
view to reduce to a minimum the number of experts appointed from England 
and to train up indigenous talent, so as to enable the country to depend on 
its.own resources for the recruitment of the agricultural staff in higher 


branches’. In spite of this clear declaration, and in spite of several years 


having elapsed after it was made, this Imperial Service has become the 
monopoly of Europeans, while Indians have been confined to the Provincial 
Service. At the time the Royal Commission on Public Services took 
evidence, the total number of officers in the superior services—Agriculture, 
Civil Veterinary, Forest, Geological Survey, Locomotive and other depart- 
ments—was 407 and out of these, only six were Indians! It is very comfort- 
ing to note the list of qualifications that are required for the various. services. 
A sample of how these pious requirements are fulfilled in actual practice will 
have been seen from the recent criticism in these columns regarding the 
backdoor entry of Mr. Mackenzie Wallis in the Industrial Department of 
this Presidency. It is because of ail these considerations that we urge that 
the new services and the new department should be reserved exclusively for 
Indians and that, if there is any necessity to import special technical men 
from abroad, the latter should be brought under contract system for definite 
periods, so that we may not again be faced with the problem of ‘ vested 
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30. 8S. G. W. writes to the Bombay Chronicle in connection with 
Criticism of the Depart- that paper's criticism of the Department of 
ment of Industries (Bom- Industries:—* While the qualifications of the 


bay). Industrial Chemist are under discussion, I have 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), to bring to your notice another appointment by 
24th Dec. Mr. Mead. I understand.that Mr. T. J. Walke, who 


was till recently Coast-guard Inspector in Kanara on a salary of about Rs. 200, 
H 354—5 CON 
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ne A ae @ ppointed by Mr. Mead on Rs. 400 Or 80, a8 an expert to develop 
: fisheries i in that district. Will Mr. Mead be pleased to say what are the special 
‘qualifications of Mr. Walke for the work that he is entrusted with? I also 


“understand that there are proposals for giving special privileges and conces- 
sions to English companies for the development of forest industries in Kanara. 
-You know that Messrs. Turner, Morrison and Company have already been given 


special concessions for the development of the paper-pulp industry. Let us 


see. whose turn comes next. Only yesterday, Sir James Mesion, in his reply 
to the Indian Chamber of Commerce, said that Government will endeavour 
to be a National Government in the development of industries. Let us wait 


and see bow far Sir James Meston’s theory and Mr. P. J. Mead’s practice 


coincide.” 


86. “It is well that Mr. Mead has sent us a reply in which he has 
iia Ohirentele {..) revealed to the public, in a glaring manner, his 

ost Dec ’ personal incapacity to organise the new department 

of industries. After all what does Mr. Mead—a 
civilian—know of industries ? In justifying the selection of Mr. Mackenzie 
Wallis, he tells us that he was in some measure responsible for the selection 
of this officer and then proceeds to enumerate the high qualifications of 
this officer. According to Mr. Mead, Mr. Mackenzie Wallis was nota 
general practitioner, though he had impressed upon the people whom he met 
that he had a practice in London. It will not come as a news to many of our 
readers that Mr. Mackenzie had, all the same, a sort of private consultation 
practice in the medical line in Bombay. We suppose Mr. Mead knows that 
pathology is the science of diseases and that there can be no connection 
between it and any industries. Inthe long list of the various occupations 
of this chemist there is not shown a single position occupied by him which 
would entitle him to claim the profession of an industrial chemist.......... 
By the bye why are all the appointments not advertised and applications 
invited for them? Are these appointments to be reserved as ‘gift’ in the 
hands of Mr. Mead ?.,........ Mr. Mead proceeds to make other statements of 
the same nature. He tells us that there ‘ are other courses of training open 
to a budding industrial chemist’. ‘There are no back-door entrances to this 
profession. A man in the street, by reading law cases in the newspapers, 
cannot claim to a legal practice in the law courts, nor would the medical 
profession recognise the foot-path quacks as medical men aud this applies 
equally well to the profession of an industrial chemist. Does Mr. Mead 
know that the only body legally recognised in Great Britain—the Institute of 
Chemistry—makes it compulsory even for a Doctor of Science to undergo a 
severe qualifying test before he can style himself as an industrial chemist ? 
.seeeeee- Before we conclude, we deem it necessary to refer to some of the 
other appointments .which, we are informed, are shortly to be made by 
Mr. Mead. He is about to appoint, we understand, a Mr. Clerk from one of 
the local mills as his assistant for t:xtile industries. We warn him 
that this appointment will be greatly resented by the public. There 
are a very large number of Indians, both England-returned and others, 
with great experience in this line in this city fully qualified to fill up 
any post connected with textile industries. There are also highly trained 
Government of India Scholars who have received their training abroad. If 
Mr. Mead deliberately disregards Indian talent he will not help i in promoting 
that mutual faith which Sir Georze Lloyd has laid down as a necessary condi- 
tion for co-operation with the Government. We also understand that 
Mr. Mackenzie Wallis has resigned and is proceeding shortly to his native. 
country. Mr. Mead will have again the happy task of filling up the vacancy. 
We shall watch carefully whether Indian talent gets any encouragement in 
this department. There are many Indians who can hold this appointment 
with honour to themselves and to their country and who will serve their 
couvtry better than a foreigner can. Let Mr. Mead advertise for them and 
appoint a qualified committee to determine their.claims and he will get a few 
applications that will surprise him.” 
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387. An anonymous correspondent writes to the Bombay. Chronicle :—~ 


es ‘* Allow me a little space in the ‘ People’s Journal’ to. 


Complaint about grant ventilate a sore grievance. Sir, it was -in April last 
of war allowance to the that the Government of Lord Willingdon granted a 
rape of the Government war allowance to its servants. All the departments 
entral Press. f ll : d th : ; tj f G 7 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), 'llowe é instructions of Government except the 
25th Dec. Government Central Press, the head of which, 
presumably to gain name and favour, attached a 
condition of his own to the effect that out of the lump sum (.¢., for January 
to October) 1/4th should be deducted for War Loan and every month after- 
wards 1/6th of the war allowance for the same, and without any regard to the 
hardship to the men. It was brought to his notice how difficult it will be for 
them to pay the sum as good many of them had taken loan from Marwaris 
during the late epidemic and high prices, but he was “ harder than steel” and 
the poor men had to pay three months’ amount (1/4th) out of the lump sum 
and 1/6th out of their monthly war allowance.” 


38. Mr. Devarao Shivaram Inamdar, Kallol, taluka Chikodi, distric- 
Belgaum, writes to the Kesart:—On our represent 
tation the Commissioner has withdrawn his orders 
withdraw the orders applying the Record of Rights Act to Dumala villages 
applying the Record of ‘we Me b + tenet : st 
Rights Act to Duwmala Which have been surveyed bu to which revision 
villages. settlement has not been applied. Inamdars should 
Kesari (113), 24th Dec, take advantage of this just order. I request Govern- 
ment themselves to withdraw the orders as unneces- 
sary differences arise between Inamdars and tenants, if the Record of Rights 
Act is applied to Dwmala villages and both the parties have to suffer. 


(sovernment should 


89. Was it wise on the part of the pro-memorialists to have held a 
public meeting in the name of the citizens of Bom- 

Reflections on the Town bay, where police assistance had to be called, and 
Hall Willingdon Memo- ),o¢eedings had to be carried on by means of gestures ? 
céeurab (al) 21st Dec, Le anti-memorialists might have been ignorant and 
- their leaders without foresight, but their numbers 
outside the Town Hall were certainly not insignificant. It must be said with 
regret that the pro-memorialists committed a mistake in obstinately trying 
to carry out their purpose. ‘They ought to have first attempted toreason with 
their opposing party and if unsuccessful ought then to have given up the idea 
of holding a public meeting in the name of the citizens of Bombay. Had they 
called a meeting. of Lord Willingdon’s admirers, thousands of them would 
have attended it and made ita success and thus the oppositionists would 


have been put to shame. 


40. <A correspondent writes to the Satya Shodhak :—Tivri (Ratnagiri) 
though a port at which the coasting steamers touch 

Alleged hardships of has been provided with no conveniences for the 
steamer passengers at the passengers. There is no mandap for them for shelter, 
port of a erg no cart road to the station, and there are no arrange- 
fe Shodhaw (129), ments for lighting. The passengers have conse- 
. quently to undergo innumerable hardships. Why 

should this state of things be allowed to exist when the passengers are being 


charged one anna per head for ‘ wharfage * ? 


41. ‘One of the distinguishing features of Mr. Lawrence’s ‘rule’ in Sind 
has been the scandalous efforts made to repress 
- independent newspaper enterprise. The achieve- 
nena proscribed news ment, which is a feather on Mr. Lawrence’s Cap, 
Bombay Chronicle ( ), as at last ovoked a strong demonstration among the 


Registered libraries in 


93rd Dec. long-suffering public. Our Karachi correspondent 


reports that the members of some registered libraries 
have voluntarily resolved to subscribe to the New Times and other papers, 


‘running the risk, no doubt, of the forfeiture of Government patronage. The 
‘Shikarpur library, we hear from another source, has resolved to subscribe 
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of their righte. For, there must be an end to the bureaucratic sport of com- 


polling the public to read literature of official choosing. The subsidising of 
papers like the Jagad-Vritta is a misuse of public money, but the system 
which the people of Sind have begun to question is worse than the Jagad- 
Vritta and Islam Mail scandals.” 


EDUCATION. 


42. The Moslem Students’ Conference was* held in Bombay under the 

Fhe Mosiem Students’ presidency of the Honourable Mr. Paranjpye. If 
Conference. the students in school and college offer the chair 

Kesari (113), 24th Dec. to a man like Mr. Arundale students are not allowed 
by certain collegs principals to be present at the meeting. Nay, even 
when a simple non-political question like that of the boy-scouts is concerned, 
care is taken to keep the students aloof from it on the ground that the 
movement is indirectly connected with Mrs. Besant and Mr. Arundale. But 
if the chair is taken by the said principal the conference becomes at once 
innocent. Principal Paranjpye addressing the students from the chair repeatedly 
exhorted them to. hear and read both sides and then form their opinions. 
But his advice would have had some importance if he had advised Govern- 
ment to allow newspapers advocating the opposite opinions to be subscribed 
to, holding it to be a mistake of Government not to allow such newspapers. 
Example is better than precept. It need not bs told how ready the Principal 
himself is to read opposite opinions and hear the other side. 


MUNICIPALITIES. 


43. “ We are receiving information from various quarters to say, that 

the persons concerned in the preparation of voters’ 

Aitecel deeenaring with on for Taluka Boards elections in Southern 
the naan! iste for the Division are making arrangements to swell the lists 
Taluka Board elections in With Brahmins, so that the position of their com- 
the Southera Division. munity in the next elections will be even stronger 
Deccan, Ryot (3), 19th than now. As matters stand at present, the Brah- 
Dec.; Jdgaruk (41), 2lst .mins are already head and shoulders above the 
Dec. ; Vibhdkar (34), 23rd other communities in the proportion of voting power 
Dec., Eng. cols. secured by them. We do not know how far this 
is justiied. Hvery person having an income of 

Rs. 500 a year from any source ig entitled to a vote, and as this income is not 
tenable (?) by the Income Tax Collector, it is very convenient for those who 
are able to. influence the place where the lists are first prepared, to get a large 
number of their own community on them. If we remember who prepare 
these. lists. in the first instance, the reason why and the way in 
which the number of Brahmin voters is already so high and is going 
to be ever higher, will be as clear as daylight. From a reliable corres- 
pondent at Chikodi (Belgaum District), we learn that the 74 voters of 
that taluka have grown into 96 this time, and most of the new voters 
are Brahmins. We are told that about a hundred non-Brahmins of 
Eksamba are said to have applied for the insertion of their names, and among 
others, some non-Brahmins paying Income-tax have been omitted from the 
lists. Among the Brahmins, various members of joint families are said to 
have found places in them. We are not surprised at this for the simple 
reason that the lists are prepared in the first instance by the Kulkarnis. May 
we hope that the higher authorities will carefully enquire into the true 
qualifications of the voters ? The persons mainly responsible for this are the 
Kulkarnis. It is in these secret ways that they are taking advantage of their 
positions to strengthen their community and tighten the bonds of slavery to 
which. the: non-Brahmins: are subjected from times immemorial. It is in 
this. way that the elections are: manipulated. What does it prove? It proves 


— 
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that the Kulkarni as a hereditary village officer must at once disappear, 
and the communities of the population must be evenly represented in all the 
Official circles. To begin with, when will the Government free the villages 
from the tyranny of the Kulkarni? We do not think that this would be 
possible without special legislation. Government ought to undertake it at 
once and effect a reform which is so urgently neeced. The example set by 
the Maharaja of Kolhapur in this respect is worth adoption by the Bombay 
Government.” [The Jdgaruwk and the Vibhdkar make a similar complaint.) 


. M. K. SHAIKH, 


Oriental Translator to Government. 


Office of the Oriental Translator to Government, 
P. W. Secretariat, Bombay, 3rd January 1919. 


*Reported in advance. 
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